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B^NCYCLOPiEDIA    AMERICANA. 


Kevelation.  Bendea  the  exhitntionB 
of  divine  agency  in  the  wmfat  of  sature, 
tnd  the  iownrd  disdoaures  of  divinit]>  in 
tbe  htinian  mind,  we  find  among  almost 
aD  natiana  traditiona  of  an  immedtate  rev- 
eltuion  of  the  will  of  Ood,  communicated 
bv  woida  or  works  of  Bupematura]  sis- 
BiBcaace  or  power.  Tbe  natioDe  of  anti- 
quity traced  the  ongin  of  their  religions, 
and  eren  of  their  ciTilizatioo,  to  the  in- 
Kructions  of  the  gods,  who,  in  ihdr  ofNo- 
ioa,  tauglit  their  anceston  as  mea  teach 
chtidren.  Ah  a  child,  without  the  aenal- 
aitce  of  others,  would  be  incapable  of  bc- 


«ep  in  tbe  arts  and  sciences  without  a 
guide ;  and  even  if  external  nature,  in  its 
virions  objecta  and  phenomeiut,  were  a 
sufficient  guide  to  that  kind  of  knowledge 
■nd  skill  which  is  necceeaiy  to  provide  Kr 
'  [be  bodily  wants  of  man,  can  it  be  aup- 
ppaed  that  this  nature  could  set  in  action 
bis  moral  faculties,  end  open  to  his  view 
tbe  world  of  spiritual  being  7  To  reason, 
which  derives  its  knowledge  from  sensual 
experience,  the  worid  ia  a  riddle :  the  so- 
hiiJoD  of  this  riddle — a  knowledge  of  God 
ud  his  relation  to  the  world — could  have 
been  «iren  only  by  God  himself.  What- 
ever knowledge  roan  possesses  of  this 
subject  must  have  been  recdved  directly, 
b;  orfl  communication,  from  the  Dei^, 
witfai^t  which  he  could  never,  or  at  least 
not  BO  soon  nor  so  surely,  have  acquired 
rl.  In  thia  revelation  of  himself,  God 
adaptMf  his  communicadona  to  the  com- 
prebensiiui  of  the  beings  for  whose  instruc- 
Ikn  it  was  intended ;  and  we  may  diatin- 
niab  three  periods  in  ihi«' education  of 
tbe  himiBn  race  in  divine  things.  The 
cariiac  revelaiiona,  made  in  the  patriarchal 

X,  wen  common  to  the  progenitors  of 
people }  and  tb^  light  shines  through 


the  darknev  of  all  the  heathen  mytholo- 
gies^ which,  on  closer  examination,  plainly 
appear  to  have  been  buih  up  on  the  nm- 
pie  religious  notions  of  the  primitive  a^ 
confirming  the  declaradon  of  Scripture, 
that  Ood  has  never  lefl  himadr  without  a 
witness  in  tbe  woiid.  These  eariier  no- 
tions were  preserved  pure,  and  gradually 
enlarged,  during  the  Mosaic  period,  1^ 
Ruccesavc  revelations  to  chosen  individu- 
els,  with  whom  the  Bible  makes  us  ac- 

Suainled  under  the  name  of  proj^eli^ 
"om  Moeea  to  Matachi.  God  finally  com- 
pleled  his  revelations  through  Christ. 
Thus  has  revelation  educated  Uie  human 
race  from  infancy  to  manhood,  and  man, 
diamiseed  from  this  school  eighteen  cen- 
mries  ago,  has  now  only  to  make  tbe  light, 
thus  received,  known  and  heohnj^  to  aU, 
The  evidences  of  thia  divine  plan  of  the 
education  of  the  human  race,  procltunied 
and  accomplished  in  the  Bible,  are  exhibit- 
ed in  tbe  history  of  the  world.  (See  CArif- 
tianify,) 

RsvBLATion.     [See  ^poeab/pn.) 

RsvBHFE.  For  the  revenue  of  the  difli 
ferent  states  of  Europe  and  America,  see 
the  articles  on  the  respective  countries ; 
also  the  TVile  of  Europtaa  Statu.  (The 
eariy  copies  ot  thia  work  have  an  im- 
proved form  of  this  table  afier  the  index 
of  vol.  v.)    See  also  the  article  Ttuti, 

RtvEaaBRATioit,  in  physics;  tbe  act  of 
a  body  repelling  or  reflecting  another  aAer 
its  impinging  on  iL  Echoes  are  occasion- 
ed by  the  reverberation  of  sounds  from 
arched  surfaces.— In  glass  furnaces,  the 
flame  revtrbtrvUt,  or  bends  back  again,  to 
bum  the  matter  on  all  sides. — In  chemiB- 
try,  rtverb^aHon  denotes  a  circulation  of 
flame,  or  its  return  from  the  top  to  tbe 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  to  produce  an  in- 
tense heat,  when  calcinatioa  ia  required. 

Rkvxkekd  ;  a  title  of  respect  giveit  to 


4  REVERENI>— REVIEWS. 

eccleauutks.    The  i«ligiau%  ia  Catholic  ed  plan.    The  Remu  was  edited  dll  the 

countries,  are  styled  rtvertnd /other*,  and  clotfe  of  1831  by  Jullien  (q.  t.),  and  is 

the   abb^see,    prioieaees,    iCe^    reotraid  now  conducted  by  H.  Hippolyte  CsrnoL 

molAen.     In   England,  biabops  ore  right  The   BuUdin  vnaotr*d  (q.  v.J,  couducl- 

TtDorend,   archbisBopB  miMt  reeertnd,  oad  ed    by    boron    FenUHBc,    has    appeared 

the  lower  clergy  raxTtad.  nnce   1824,    and   conlBins,   as   its   uains 

REVERaioi) ;  the  residue  of  an   estate  import^  infbrniBtioD  on  every  gubiect  in 

lefl  in  the  grantor,  to  commence  in  pos-  literature,  science,  and  the  arts.    Tha  Re- 

session  after  the  determination  of  the  par-  tnu  FnmfaiMt  was  estHbliahed  in  1838,  and 

ticular  estate  granted.     The  estate  returns  has  been  conducted  with  great  ability  in 

to  the  grsutor  or  his  heirs  aAer  the  gtant  the  hands  of  Guizot  (q.  v.)  and  the  duke 

isover.  deBroglie.  The i{nnK^ri(annurue(  1835], 

Reviews.  The  French  were  the  first  Rome  Germaniqat  (1839),  and  Siante  Ea- 
to  establish  critical  Journals.  The  BiNio-  tvpitnne  (1831),  are  monthly  jo umais,  de- 
gre^hia  Pantina  of  Jacob  (1645)  was  voted,  as  their  titles  indlceie,  to  foreign  lit- 
merely  a  yearlv  catalogue  of  new  booLa,  ertuure.  In  nioet  of  the  French  journals, 
without  remans  of  any  kind  ;  but  it  is  the  names  of  the  aulbois  are  attached  to 
said  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  the  each  article. — Thefreedomof  the  pressin 
Journal  des  Savaiu,  a  weekly  journal,  in-  Holland  led  to  the  establishment,  in  that 
siituted  in  1G65,  by  M.  de  Sallo,  which  countiy,by  learned  foreigners,  of  someof 
contained  analyses  and  critical  judgments  the  most  valuable  criticaT  joumals,  which 
of  new  works.  It  was  afterwards  edited  have  appeared  any  where.  Acute  criti' 
by  iheabb^s  Gallois  and  De  la  Roqiie,Dnd  cism,  extensive  erudition,  and  charm  of 
president  Cousin.  From  1715  lo  1792,  it  style,  are  united  in  n  remartcable  decree 
was  conducted  by  a  society  of  scholaie,  in  the  MntvdUt  de  la  Ripvtiiqut  da  ijd- 
and  appeared  in  monthly  numbers.  In  tna,  edited  from  1684  to  1687  by  Ba^^e^ 
1793,  it  was  discontinued,  and  revived,  in  and  continued  by  other  hands;  the  Hi*- 
1816,  under  the  patronage  of  the  crown,  toirt  det  Ouvraga  da  Savtnu,  by  Baanage 
The  collaborators  since  its  revival  have  {1687 — 1709);  and  the  several  journals 
b«enDc  3acy,  Langl^  R&ynouard,Raoul-  conducted  by  Leclerc  {Bibliothimie  um- 
Rochette,  R^niuset,  Daeler,  Quauem^re  verttiU,  lS96-~93,  33  vola. ;  BOHiothioue 
de  Ctiiincy,  Letronne,  Biot,  Cuvier,  Si,c.  CliotxU,  1703—13,  37  vols. ;  and  BiUvi- 
The  collection  from  16C5  to  1792  forms  (W^u*  an««me  a  modeme,  1714—27,  28 
111  vols.,4ta.,  reprinted  Amsterdam  (1684  vols.).  Besides  these  are  dlatinguished  the 
eeq.),  381  volk,  13mo.  The  Mercure  de  Journal  lHUraire  (1713—37),  Bibliotkiqiu 
J^wice,  bei^un  in  1G72,  under  the  title  of  rmeoniUe  (1728—51),  and  B3>lmthiqvt 
Marurt  Galant,  and  still  continued,  was  nouotUe  [1738~Ai).  Among  the  Dutch 
originally  designed  for  the  amusement  of  literary  journals,  conducted  by  native 
the  court,  and  men  of  the  world,  and  was  BcholajB,ihe  principal  are  Dt  Botkzaaloan 
very  miscellaneous  in  its  contents.  The  £ura»e  (from  1692,  under  different  titles); 
editorship,  which  was  bestowed  as  an  act  Hel  Repvblyk  de  GeUtrden  11710 — 48); 
of  court  Givor,  was  sometimes  in  ^od  AUgemtene  Komi-ea  Letter-Bode  (unce 
hands,  as,  for  example,  Marmomcrs.  The  17ffl,  which  is  most  highly  eeteemed  in 
Jnnit  littirairt  (1754—76)  acquired  ce-  Holland);  i)e  i&teiMeTrfoot  (fcriiewiweri- 
lebrily  under  the  management  of  Fr^ron.  tea;  the  Faderitmdtche  BiHictiiek  {i790), 
(q.  V.)  The  Journal  itranger  {l75iSi)  fiic^Theltalianiouniala  of  criticism  are 
and ihe  Joximal  tnci/dopittiqiie  (1756 — 91)'  characterized  by  tnecompIetenesBof  their 
contained  digsertationBBnd  papers  of  van-  analyses  of  works:  the  principal  are  the 
ous  kinds,  as  wellas  reviews.  TbeActiue  Gtomotc  de'  Ltlterati  a'Ralia  (Venice, 
(oripnally  Dicade)  phUotopkique,  litUrairt  1710—33^  edited  at  first  by  Apoetolo  Ze- 
tt  poliiiifM  (1794 — 1807),  was  for  a  time  no,  and  nch  in  materials  of  literary  hieto- 
edited  by  Ginguen^  and  was  distinguished  ry;  the  BSHioteea  Baliarta  (Milan,  1816 
for  con^lency  of  principle  durins  a  sue-  seq.),  edited  until  1826  by  Aceriii,  and 
ce^ioii  of  most  agitated  periods.  lAillin's  ^nee  bjr  Gironi,  Carllni,  and  Fumsgalli. 
Annaies  (origiuatTy  jfo^ium)  enct/clopi-  and  distinguished  for  scuteness  of  criti- 
-■"--- (1795— 1818),  together  with  criucel  cism  and  freedom  of  judgment;  the  ^TW 
'8,  contains  a  valuable  mass  of  ori-  ixUe  LeUemrM  (Florence,  1740),  conducted 


reviews,  contains  a  valuable  mass  of  ori-  ixUe  LeUemrM  (Florence,  1740),  conducted 

ginal  easays,  and  a  great  variety  of  inter-  for  some  time  by  the  learned.  I.Bmi ;  the 

esiiHg  intelligence  relating  to  all  canneries.  Aniologia  di,  Flraae,  which  contains  aba 

It  has  been  succseded  by  the  Aetrue  n»-'  original  esaa^ ;  the  Efftmeridi  Lettartrie, 

cycfap^dtguet  which  still  appeara  in  month-  and  the    Gtoriiale  ArcadUo   (1819  seq.^ 

lyBuuben^  on  a  ■Bulai  but  more  extend-  both  at  Rome,  and  the  Giomale  encwiope- 


REVIEWS.  S 

£cB  (NB|>lBi,   1806),   chiefij  ■  KlectioD  the  kpas  of  «  centurj,  under  tbe  editor- 

fiom  odier  jounwifa.     Tbe   Giomatt  <U'  ahip  of  SflvauuB  Vibia  (tbs  original  Vr- 

l^Uerali  {Pwa,  1771  seq.)  waa  fortt  bma  ban  ma,  aa  is  well  known,  ibe  bookaeller 

edited  b;  the  celebrated  biognpher  Fab-  Cave),  and  haa  acquired  celebrity  b;  tbe 

btoni,  and  M  one  of  tbe  beat  Italian  period-  carir  conneiioD  of  Dr.Jobnaon  widi  it* 

-__■_     m.  .    __!.._.__ii-            ■           ■_   _!.  publiaber.      There  ■■  an  indei:  exteodiM 
from  1731  to  17B6,  and  a  aecond  from  1787 

Eipna  (1737—43,  4  voU.),  and  tbe  Jtfc-  to  1618  [3  io^  1B99),  with  a  faiaiorical 

mtrial  mtsrario  de  Madrid  [VKi—iam),  pre&ce  by  Nichols.   llieHDDtbly  Review 

whidi  coBIain  little  more  than  an  account  (1749)  was  the  fin!  critical  ioutnal  estab- 

oftbamntenn  of  books.    In  1831,  a  jour-  jished  in  EUigland ;  it  wai  followed  by  the 

nal  in  SMniab  wa»  undeftakeD  at  Ha-  Critic«l  Review  (1756).  Tbe  British  Ciitic 

Tana,  nuder  tbe  title  of  Revitta  Btmuire  (1793)  baa  appeared  since  1837  in  quar- 

Qdou,  bj  HariaiHi  Cubi  i  Soler. — Ger-  teriy  Duoibeia,  under  tbe  title  of  tbe  Tbe- 

many  haa  been  tDoMfhiiiful  in  critical  jour-  olo^col  Review,  and  is  the  oivan  of  the 

uaH  which  are  more  severely  literary  and  church  party.     A  new  era  or  periodical 

leanird  than  the  EngUshproductionBof  tbe  criticHin,  in  Great  Britain,  began  wilhlba 


■c,    1663—1776],    established    by    Otto  politics  and  hlerature,  than  bad  been  w- 

Hencke,  and  containing^  beaidea  reviews,  sumed  by  any  of  its  predeceason.    The 

original  treatises.    Tboiuasius^  Jtfemit*-  London    Quarterly  Review  vraa   esiab- 

nnrdci^(168&— 80),andTen2ersj|foid<-  liriked,  under  tbe  mana^ment  of  Giflbrd, 

tidie  UiOtrmbagm  (168%  continued  un-  in  ICW,  and  baa  auppcmed  toty  and  high 

der  tbe    title    Curituie  B&liothtk),   ate  cfaurch  principles.    In  1835,  it  passed  bto 

•mong  the  earlier  Qeinian   ioumala  of  the  faanda  of  H.  N.  Coleridge,  and  ia  at 

criiieimL     Tbe   JV«tioi   Zalmigm  von  preeeot  edited  by  Mr.  Locfcban.    The 

gdcfcrfeN  rSodheit  (Leipsc,  under  difiereol  principal  contributors  to  this  journal  have 

titles,  1715— 87j  givee  an  abatract  of  all  been  Gifford,  Soutbey,  Scott,  Croker,&«. 

native  and  fi»«ign  joumsls  up  to  1740.  These  two  Reriews  are  republiaheid  in 

The  GiMmr  gddiritn   ^Snui^  {06t-  theU.  States;  and  (here  have  recently  been 

tiogen,  1730,  under  different  tilles)  was  announced,  aa  preparing  for  publication, 

edited  by  Haller  and  Uevne,  and  contains  Selections  from  the  Edinburgh  Review, 

ccntributions  from  Michaelie.  Eicbhom,  vrith  a  Preliminary  Dissertation  and  Notefl 

Blumenboeh,  Hugo,  SiHUler,  Heeren,  &c.  by^  Maurice  Crow,  and  Esaya,  moral,  po- 

The  Bii^t,  du  nmitU  IMtraiur  bttrtjtjtd  litical   sad    literary,    selected    from    tbe 

(Berlin,  17SB—6S),  by  Leaaiog,  Heoitels-  Quarterly  Review,  with  an  Introdudiott 

Boho,  Nicdai,  &&,  snd  tbe  Mgtmeine  by  Mr.  Lockhart.    The  Westmiuater  Re- 


View  (established  in  1824)  is  the  advocate 
of  radica' 


^  idical  retbrin  in  cliurcb,  Mate  nod  le- 

1806^  107  vob.^  fbnn  a  new  period   in  palaiion,  and  was  established  by  tlte  disci- 

GeniMn  litanture.     The  JUgemeiae  Lit-  plea   of  Jeremy  Bentham  (q.  v.),  whoae 

trrinracttiw  (Jena,  1785,  [ransferred   to  prioeiplea  in  law  end  morals  it  luppons. 

Rale  in  I8H,  edited  by  SchQtz  and  Huf-  The   Foreign  Quarterly  Review   (cslab- 

ehnd)  took  a  yet  wider  range  and  a  high-  liehed  in  1S27)  is  devoted  to  foreign  liter- 

wnme.  OnitsremovBlloHalle.Eichhom  atures.  Blackwood'aEdinburghMsgazine 

mienooktbe/feat  Jtnaitdu  Allgeta.L{t-  (1817,  edited    by   Wilson),    ihough   but 

cni<Kra«t(wv(Jena,I804>    TbeXe^n^gn-  pejtially   occupied   with   critical    matter, 

I«(tnrfBneitui^(nDce  I800,underseveral  contains  many  able  criticiMDS.     Its  poli- 

OtiesL  and  tbe  Erltmgtr.  ZJttnAintilm\g  tics   are    high   tory.      Tait'a    Edinbur^ 

(174£— 1810),  are  of  infeiior  value.     The  Magazine  has  recently  beenstatted  (April, 

Baddlierga-     Jdkrb&eher    da-     LUeralvr  1833],    profeesedl^    to    defend    opposhe 

(1806),  and  the  ^wter.Ai&rfrflcto'^Iitl-  principles   in   politics,  and  to  assume  a 

0irfw  (ISlSLbBTe  Mijoyed  considerable  bigber  tone  in  bterature  than  haa  been  uau- 

lepntaikm.     The  Herma  (Leipnc,  1819,  ally  adopted  by  these  smaller  periodical 

<beanlinued  1831,  3S  vols.)  was  distin-  The  other  EngVah  magazines  are  cliiefly 

gniahed  tor  its  elevated  tone,  and  depth  filled  with  matter  of  local  or  temporary 

snlniiety  of  erudition. — In  England,  the  importance.    We  must  not,  bowerer,  fbr- 

OoMleaMn^  Hsgnzioe  (1731),  which  at  get  to  mention  the  Retroapective  Review 

fine  eooMated  merely,  of  selections  from  (14  vola^  ending  in  18371,  devoted  to  no- 

Bempapei^  ctirious  iDtelligGiiee,  dtc,  is  tices  of  old  works,   and  the    celebrated 

rantUe  Ibr  its  a«« ;  it  atill  appears,  after  Anti-Jacotui   Review   (chiefly  poliiieal. 
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1796 — 1801). — In  the  U.  Sute^  the  priii'  None,  for  JDStanca,  would  b«T«  denied 

cipal  jotimals  of  thia  kiod  tie  the  North  the  Araha  in   Eg; pt,  or  the   Befbets  ia 

AiDencon  Revietr,   wid   the   AmericaD  BaibsTT,  the  right  to  rise  agaioRt  what 

Quarteriy  Reriew.    The  foHner  was  e»-  waa  called  their  governmeDt — a  band  of 

tabliabed  at  Boaton,  in  1815,  bf  William  cruel  and  rapaciouB  roMien.   But  at  what 

l^idor,  and  at  first  connied  of  ewaya,  se-  point  does  this  ri^t  of  inwrrection  be- 

lection^  poetical  efibsona,  &c,  with  but  pa  ?    Thia  point  it  ia  impoMble  to  fix  in 

tlKle  cHticiBni.    It  was  afterwards  under  Ihe  abairact    A  IreatiBe  not  confined  to 

the  ediionhip  of  Hr.  Channing,  now  pro-  naqxiw  limitB,  like  this  anicle,  nucbt  make 

'   feeaor  of  rfaetotic  in  Hamrd  college,  and  a  full  statenient  of  caaea  itnaguiBi;  or 

anumed  more  the  cbaiacter  of  a  critical  real,  and  point  out  what  waa  demanded 

journal.    In  1630;  it  paieed  into  the  bands  in  eacbj  nught  bold  up  to  Tiew  ibeevila 

of  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  and  in  1825  into  of  a  bad  government  on  one  aide,  and  of 

those  of  Mr.  Jared  Speriu^  from  whom  it  civil  war  on  the  other,  and  endeavM'  to 

was  cransferred,  in  1^0,  to  the  present  edi-  ahow  under  what  ciicumatances  it  vras 

tor,  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Everett.    A  g«narsl  better  to  endure  the  one  or  to  hazard  the 

isdexof  tbe  twenty-five  first  volumes  vras  other;  but  it  could  not  lay  down  any  gen- 

publisbed  in  1830.     The  wotfc  coutsins  a  eral  rule  but  Ihe  vague  one  akead;  given, 

msas  of  valuable  information  in  regard  to  The  character  of  insurrections,  wbicti, 

Ameticwi  poUtics,  law,  history,  &c.    The  while  they  present  some  of  the  brijchteat 

American    Qusrterly   Review  (Philadel-  and  some  of  the  foulest  spots  in  hiatory, 

«h]a,  1897]  m  edUed  by  Hr.  Robert  always  derange  the  ftame-work  of  soci- 
ITaish.  The  Bouthera  R^iew  (Chailes-  ety,  is  sucb,  thai  thej  will  not,  generally 
too,  1898),  which  was  very  aUy  con-  spiking,  be  li^htl;  entered  into.  Fanat- 
ducted  by  tbe  late  Mr.  Elliott  (q.  v.)  and  ics  may  somedmes  take  up  anns  fiwn 
Hr.  Lecare,  waa  discontinued  with  tbe  alight  caiiaes;  but,  generally  Bpeaking,  thai 
close  of  the  eighth  volume  (1833).  principle  in  human  nature  which  leads 
Revise,  among  printers;  a  aecmid  or  men  to  endure  the  evils  of  eet^isbed 
third  proof  of  aaheet  to  be  printedjisken  B^atema  as  long  as  they  are  enduiaUe, 
off  in  order  to  be  comparea  with  the  last  will  be  a  sufficient  securi^  against  the 
proof,  to  see  whether  all  the  miatakes  abuse  of  tbe  indefinite  rule  which  we 
marked  in  it  are  actually  corrected.  have  stated.  But  while  we  maintain  tbe 
I  RETOLfTiiiH,  and  iNsDautcnon.  We  right  of  insurrection,  under  certain  tar- 
shaU  not  hei«  go  into  the  question  of  the  cumstances,  fivm  the  ioalieDBble  rights  of 
great  changes  wrousht  in  the  condition  mankind,  we  also  admit  that  It  can  never 
of  society  by  polilicid  revolutions,  which  be  lawful  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
seem  neceasaty  to  its  progress,  but  shall  word,  because  it  is  s  violation  of  oil  rules 
confine  ourselves  to  a  few  remarks  on  of  poaitive  law.  AH  the  rights  which  a 
the  right  of  insurrection  against  estab-  citizen,  as  such,  enjov^  emanate  fivm  tba 
liahed  governments.  There  has  been  ideaof  the  state;  ana  the  c^ject  of  an  in- 
much  speculation  on  die  subject  whether  Butreciion  is  the  destrucdon,  at  least  for 
citizeDB,  under  any  circurastoncef^  are  al-  the  time,  of  that  order  which  lies  at  the 
lowed  to  take  up  arms  against  estab-  bsais  of  tbe  stste,  by  tbe  substitution  of 
lished  authorities,  and,  if  so,  under  what  force  for  law.  The  right  of  j  citizen,,  as 
circumstances,  &c.  Without  being  able  such,  to  rebel,  is  a  contradjcnon  in  teiins, 
to  enter  here  into  all  the  arguments  on  as  it  implies  that  the  state  auihorizea  its 
ihia  subject,  the  question  may  be  briefly  own  destruction.  An  insomction  be- 
coDSidered  thus ;  If  governments  are  comes  lawful,  in  the  technical  sense  of 
instituted  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  the  word,  only  when  it  baa  become  a  rev- 
])eoplB,  it  is  clear  thai,  if  they  have  tailed  olution,  and  has  estabUshed  a  new  order 
to  answer  their  end,  and  will  not  sub-  in  the  place  of  the  old.  We  apeak,  of 
niit  to  such  changes  ss  tbe  people  con-  course,of  insurrectionsagainateslablished 
nder  necenary,  the  people  have  the  governments.  An  insurrection  fo  over- 
right,  nay,  are  even  under  obligation,  to  uirow  an  usurpation  is  of  a  totally  dilTer- 
ovettum  the  eiadng  ^stem  by  force,  ent  character,  as  its  object  ia  the  rastora- 
on  the  general  principle  that  eH  ririits  tion  of  the  established  order,  which  has 
may  be  maintained  by  force  when  oUier  been artntrarily  interrupted.  Wbile,tfaeie- 
means  fail  The  [vinciple  is  so  evident  fiire,  the  right  of  insurrection  ia  inherent 
that  it  would  never  have  been  di^tuted,  in  man,  it  can  never  be  radonally  admit- 
bad  it  not  been  for  mooarchs  and  their  tad  as  a  principle  of  any  constitution  of 
supporteia,  who  dreaded  its  application,  government;  and  it  was  equally  unphilo- 
In  axtiame  cases,  it  is  admitted  by  alL  sophical  and  inexpedient  for  one  of  tlM 
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•art;  French  conaiitDtionB    to  give  tli«  fiienda  and  jMtods.    Among  the  biter 

right  of  o|^Ki«ing  by  force  ibe  exercise  of  ms  -cvptmn   (>fterw«rdB  lora)    Keppel, 

OBkwfiil  power;  tmC,  from  the  coDsdni-  whom  he  accmnpenied  on  kcniiae  in  the 

tkmof hurianBociety,ilhard];seeiiispo»-  Meditenaneao.      He   thai  ptDC«eded   to 

aUe  to  BToid  the  occurrence  of  iorcible  Rome,  in  which  cental  and  other  parte  of 

rJnngea  in  political  BfMame.     Nothing  in  Ita^  he  qwnl  three  yean.     On  hia  return 

Ihia  worM  can  hM  forerer;  iDBtituuoits  to  Londm,  be  punted  a  fliU-lei^  poftrait 

efltabliahed  centuries  ago,  to  answer  the  of  capiam  Keppel,  «^ich  waa  voiy  much 

deoacda  of  a  state  of  thing!  which  has  admired,  and  at  Mice  fdaced  bfau  at  the 

long  ceased  to  eiiat,  frequenll]'  become  head  of  the  Endiah  poRrait-pamten.  Re- 

cxtremely  mipraHre,  from  iheir  incon-  J^^'i'V  '^  '^  uovaiied  and  unmeamng 

Mteney  with  the  imw  tendenciea  which  aititudea  of  fonner  artiBti,  be  gave  to  his 

bare  nining  up  in  aodetv.     Sometimea  fipurea  air  and  action  adapted  to  their 

the  eTil  n»iy  he  remedjed  without  blood-  cJatactera,  and  thereby  diaplaTed  scnne- 

Aed;  Botnetimea  happy  acckJenlB  faciU-  thing  of  the  diMuqr  and  inreotion  of  his- 

WB  a  change ;   at  other  limea,  however,  toij .    Ahhougii  be  De>rer  attained  to  per- 

tbe  old  Older  of  tbings  anurnea  a  tone  of  feet  coireclneae  in  the  naked  figure,  be  baa 

decided  hostility  to  the  new  tendenciee ;  aeldom  been  excelled  in  the  ease  and  ele- 

and  tba  ia  what  must  be  expected  in  a  Buce  of  his  facea,  and  the  beauty  and 

large  proportion  of  caam.     Then  it  ia  that  adaptatkn  of  bia  fener  diaperiea.     Hil 

rerolutioBS  break  out,  and  ereniuaUy  es-  coloring  may  be  a^  to  be  at  once  his  ex- 

td^  a  new  order,  from  which  new  cellence  and  hia  defect.    Combining,  in  a 

ligbia  and  kwB  emanate.    While,  iheiw-  high  degroej  the  qualitieerfriclin««s,btU- 

(bre,  the  pbiloaoirftM-  and  binorian  w-  baacj md  frMbnw,  he  waaoftenladto 

knowtedm  the  neeeceity,  and  even  obfiga-  *fy  n»a«  "jach.  ptobaWy  from  want  of 

tioA,  of  iiMunwtiona,  they  wilL  oevertho-  "  ""o  knowle.^  m  cbenMiy  and  the 

kR,  not  bil  to  utter  a  solemn  admoniiion  mechamHO  of  eokxa,  fioquendr  Med, 

acahMi  reaorting  niahlV  to  this  extreme  !™  «"  »^  wctunea,  afler  a  white,  m  a 

remedy  fbr  viotled  righL     There  ie  a  f^*^  **««■     He  rapidly  acquired  raw- 

MOidttrj,  an  autbority,  a  contpletenen,  in  a  •«««  i  "^J.  betog  unn-enal^  r«ardeJ  as 

poHtical  system  which  has  acquired  ma-  ".""'..^w^.o' ™  profesaiMH  be  krait  a 

lurity  by  iow  dcgreea  and  long  struggle^  'yl™did  table,  which  was  frequented  by 

that  can  never  belong  to  any  new  ™tera  *^  *«"  company  in  the  bngdom,  in  re- 

audd«ily  aubetimied  in  ila  Btead.     There  apect  to  talent^  leanung  and  diaaiKtion. 

can  be  no  aecuHty  for  permaueiit  liberty  On  the  instinition  of  the  royal  aci^y. 

tiB  the  civic  eletienthM  become  devet  in  1769,  he  was  unanimouriy  elected  prea- 

oped,  and  men  have  become  attached  to  a  '^^m ;  on  vrh.ch  occwwn  the  Wng  cwifer- 

^miemofaocUlconnexiona     The  red  "pon  him  the  honor  of  kni^thood. 

^m<^  principle,  theiefore,  of  weighing  Although  it  was  no  preecnbed  part  of  h» 

the  evil  to  be  .Wed  against  the  goSd  ti  duly  »  ">ad  lecture^  yet  hia  zeal  fc,  the 

be  gained,  by  a  pofitioJ  revolution,  needs  "dvam|ement  of  the  fine  arts  induced  him 

to  be,  strong^  iiipreaaed  upon  eve;y  peo-  £„''^1"  »^«^  "^  '^"^  ^"^^^ 

pie  in  a  stale  of  ^litical  eiEdtemenl  ^^  '"'«  acadeiny  on  &e  pruicipka  and 

•^  _                        m                 in     n.  practicB  of  paliiting.     Of  these  he  pro- 

RivoiuT.osA«T  TaiBCBAt.   (See  Ta^  nounced  fifteen,  from  1769  to  1790,  which 

""I'"')                  _          ,„      „         , ,  were  published  in  two  sets,  and  foim  a 

RsTHARD  THE  Fox.    (See  Rtnari.)  gtandard  work.     In  1781  and  1783,  he 

RKTtiOLDSiSrJoehua,  an  eminent  En^-  made  toura  in  Holland  and'Flanders,  and 

liah  painter,  was  bom  at  Plymplon,  m  wrote  an  account  of  his  journey,  which 

Devaadiire,  in  1733,  bdng  the  tenth  child  conaiBiB  only  of  short  nolea  of  the  pictures 

of  the  master  of  the  grammar-scboot  of  which  he  saw,  with  an  elaborate  charac- 

tluu  town.     He  early  diacovered  a  predi-  ter  of  Rubens.     He  was  a  member  of  tlie 

lection  for  the  ait  of  drawing,  which  in-  celebrated  club  which  c<Hitained  the  namen 

duced  his  father  to  place  him,  al  the  ase  of  Johnson,  Oanick,  Bu^e,  and  othera 

a(  seventeen,  with  Hudson,  the  moet  &•  of  the  first  rank  of  litmary  eminence,  and 

mous  ponrah.  painter    in   London,    with  aeenia  to  have  been  universally  beloved 

whom  tie  remained  three  years,  and  then,  and  respected  by  bis  anociatee.     He  is  the 

upim  some   disagreement,  returned  into  fiivmite  character  in  GSoldBmith's  poem  of 

Devondiire.     He  passed  some  time  with-  Retaliation  ;  and  Johnson   characterized 

out  anv  determinate  plan,  and,  from  1746  him  as  one  whom  he  should  find  the  moat 

to  17^  pursued  his  profeadon  in  Devon-  difficult  how  to  abuse.    In  1784,hesuc- 

alnn  ana  LondcHt,  and  acquired  numerous  ceeded  Ramsay  as  portrut-painter  to  the 
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king,  and  CMitniued  to  follow  hii  profea-  of  the  body,  oAen  m  great  m  to  aSba  the 
eion,  of  which  he  was  eathunosticall^  thenmmieter,  take  ^uce  in  cenaiD  por- 
fbud,  until  he  lost  the  ei^t  of  one  of  ha    sous  when  they  we  id  the  vicinity  of  sub- 


t^cB.  He,  however,  retained  his  ecniaUe  tetraiMan  bodies  of  water  w  ore,  &c ;  al- 
spirits  until  ihreateDeil,  in  1791,  wiui  the  ao  pecuhar  sensatioiiB  of  tane,  ^tetmodic 
bee  of  hta  other  eye,  die  apprebenAoa  of  coDtmctioiia  of  paiticular  paita,  coavul- 
whirb,  added  to  bis  habitual  deafheaa,  ex-  OODS  often  equal  to  electiie  Bhocka,  giddi- 
ceadinffly  ds^rcBsed  bim.  He  died  in  nen,  incknees,  disquietude,  solicitude,  Sus. 
1793,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  uomatried,  and  Rhabdramuicy  wb?  known  even  to  the  sn- 
wie  interred  in  St.  Paul's  cathedraL  Sir  dents.  "From  the  most  remote  periods," 
Joahua  Reynolda,  although  there  was  Myi  Kieeer,  in  his  System  of  TeUurism 
scarcely  a  year  in  which  his pendl  did  not  (in  German,  first  volume),*' indications  are 
produce  some  woi^  of  the  hiatoricBl  kind,  found  of  an  ul  of  discovering  veins  of  ore 
ranks  chiefly  in  the  clase  of  portrait-  and  water  conoealed  in  the  Dowels  of  the 
^nten.  H»  Ugolino,  and  bis  Death  of  earth,  by  a  direct  perception  of  their  ex- 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  are,  however,  deemetL  istence.  The  story  of  Lynceua  is  connect- 
in  grandeur  orcompoeition  and  force  of  ed  with  this  notion.  Snom  Stui4eson 
esprsMion,  ambng  the  first  performancea  {Heinukringla,  tOtr  Snom  StvrU*on't 
oi  the  Engfish  echooL  But,  on  the  whole,  MonUatiAe  I^tmga  Sagor,  Stockbohn, 
hia  powers  of  inventitoi  were  inadequate  1697,  jblio,  p.  1,  c  vii)  relates  that  Odin 
to  the  higher  flij^ls  of  biMoric  painting,  knew  where  gold,  silver  and  ore  lay  hid- 
allbough  inexbauBCble  in  pom^t,  to  den  under  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Del 
which  he  gave  the  most  deli^btful  vorie-  Rio  (Martin  del  Rio,  DitquUilionuMM^ 
ty.  His  character  as  a  colcmst  has  been  Gonnn  Libri  tei — Six  Books  of  Ma^cal 
already  mentioned  ;  and,  though  not  a  Disquisitions— Cologne,  1633,  tmorto,)  re- 
IhMDUgfa  master  in  di&wing,  he  gave  lates  that  there  were  some  Spaniards, 
much  grace  to  the  turn  of  bis  fipirea,  and  called  Zo&uru,  who  saw  things  concealed 
dignity  to  the  aira  of  bis  heads.  As  a  under  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  such  as 
writer,  be  obtained  reputation  by  bis  Dis-  vedus  of  water  aitd  oikb,  and  also  dead 
ceuisee,  which  are  elegant  and  agreeable  bodies,  Slc  Tfae  instruments  of  liiabdo- 
compowtioDS,  ,aUbou^  sometimes  vague  msncy  are  known  imder  the  names  of  the 
and  inconsistent.  He  also  added  notee  to  tidertalpauMum,  the  lMpolare!/lutdtr,noii 
Ihifreeooy's  Art  of  Painting,  and  rave  the  tUmmng  rod  The  magnetic  peiulu- 
three  papers  on  painting  to  the  Idler.  The  lum  coosista  of  a  small  ball,  of  alinoet  any 
Liteiaiy  Woriis  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  substance  (for  example,  ntet^,  sulphur, 
were  edited  by  Mr.  Malone,  in  two  vol-  wood,  secding-wax,  f^ass,  &C.),  which  ir 


quano,inl797,withalifeoftheau-    suspended  from  an  untwisted  sDing,  such 

Farington  and  NiMthcote  have  writ-    as  the  human  hair,  unspun  silk,  &c.     In 

Memoirs  of  his  life.  using  this,  the  string  of  the  pendulum  is 


Rbabdohancy  is  tbe  power  ccnsidered  held  fiat  between  two  fingers,  and 

hv  some  as  existing  in  puticular  individu-  suqieoded  over  the  Edder^  substance  (as, 

ab,  partly  natural  and  pertly  acquired,  of  for  example,   a  plate  of  metal,  or  a  cup 

discovering  thingahidin  the  bowehofthe  filledwith  water  and  sah),  without  motion, 

earth,  ecfiecially  metnls,  ores,  and  bodies  It,  now  (say  the  advocates  of  rbabdranan- 


cy],  the  person  who  holds  the  pendulum 
possewee,  in  any  degree,  the  magnetic 
susceptibili^  (the  rh^idomantic  quali^). 


r,  by  a  change  in  their  perceptioui 
and  likewise  the  art  of  aiding  the  discos 

ei^  of  these  substances  by  die  use  of  ce  .  ___^ , 

tain  instruments,  for  example,  the  divining  the    pendulum  will 
rod.    That  rfaabdomaocy,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  liule  more  than  self^eli^ou,    -  " 

lentional  deception,  is  now  tbe  opin. 

moat  natural  phLosophers  and  phynolo-  the  obiec      

gists;  still  it  has  some  cbam[Hons.     Ac-  pendulum  from  these  oUecis,  and  the  na- 

cording  to  Ritterand  Amoretti's  accounts  ture  of  the  person  who  oolds  the  pendu- 

(see  Phyiiad  and  fSsloneal  Inqwiria  into  lum,  and  of  those  who  come  in  contact 

RhiAAymaniy,  Scc^  in  German,  by  Car-  with  him,  &c.     Tbe  princiml  difference 

b  Amoretti,  from  the   Italian,  with  Svj>-  of  the  motion  of  the  pendulum  is,  that  it 

pUmtntary    TVeatiia    by    Ritter,   Berhn,  moves,  in  some  cases,  from  left  to  ru^fat, 

1809,  and  Amoretti's  BlemaUi  di  EUttv-  tliat  is,  with  the  sun ;  in  others,  finm  n^t 

nutria  AnimaU,  Milan,  1S16),  ao  accelera-  to  lef^  or  against  tbe  sun.    That  the  me- 

tion  or  retardation  c^  tbe  pulse,  and  a  cbanical  motion  of  the  fingers  does  not 

■enaatioa  of  cold  or  heat  in  difierent  patta  produce  the  vibration  of  the  pendulum,  at 
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leas  in  many  Msee^  appearifinmaccimte  Achilles,  were  the  three  judges,  wbo 
ofaaervMtOD  of  many  experinientB  of  this  admmiuered  justice  lo  the  desd  at  the  en- 
kind ;  and  this  circumelance  is,  moreover,  trance  of  the  kingdom  of  spiritB,  near  the 
remaiksble,  thai  the  vitHitions  do  notea-  throne  of  Plulo,  cootinuing  the  occupa- 
■ue  unleae  the  haad  of  a  living  peieoa  tion  in  which  ihey  had  spent  their  eanfily 
comes  in  inunediate  contact  with  the  existence ;  for  it  was  then  the  common 
string.  The  bipolar  cylinder  notisistB  of  a  .opinion  of  the  Greeks  ibal  the  spiriL 
hodr  having  two  poles,  and  eemly  moved,  which  arrired  in  (he  ilaric  kingdom  of 
aa,  nir  instance,  a  magnetic  needle,  or  a  Taitarua,  sirove  to  continue  the  hiunneia 
cylindricd  her,  of  two  difierent  metals;  of  life.  The  whole  notion  of  Tertanis, 
any  licht  cyhndrical  body,  such  as  b  quill  however,  in  this  view,  was  rather  a  philo- 
wiih  me  fealhets  on,  will  serve.  The  di-  aophicsl  allegory  than  a  tnie  myihui. 
viner  holds  the  cylitider  in  a  peipendicu-  Rhxtia  included  die  two  countries  of 
lar  direction,  between  hia  thumb  and  fore-  Rfatetia  Proper  and  Vindelicia,  whieh 
finger,  wbiie  with  bis  other  band  be  were  afterwards  separated  under  tha 
touches  some  magnetic  body,  as,  for  in-  Dame8ori(AaA'aPrunaand&cutufa(Ftrat 
Ranee,  a  metal.  Under  these  circum-  and  SecBnd  RhtetiBJ.  The  former,  or 
■taocec,  a  akw,  revolving  motion  of  the  Rhestia  Proper(iU<EftaProprta),extended 
cyimder  takes  place  hetfneen  the  fingers,  fi^jm  the  Rhine  lo  the  Noncon  Alpti,  and 
which  Ukewise,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pen-  fh>m  Italy  to  the  borders  of  Vindelicia. 
duhim,  sometimes  moves  in  a  forwaid  and  It  contained  the  rivers  Rhine  (iiAcnu«), 
aunetioies  in  a  retrograde  direction,  ac-  Inn  (Mruu),  Adige  {Mient),  end  many 
cenling  to  circumstances.  (For  the  di-  emaller  ones,  end  included  the  nio<lern 
vining  rod,  see  the  article  under  that  Vorarlberg  and  Tyrol,  with  a  part  of  the 
bead.)  The  two  ends  of  this  rod  are  country  of  the  Griaoos.  At  an  earlier 
bekl  in  the  hand,  so  that  its  curvature  is  in-  period,  the  Etrurians,  under  their  leader 
dined  outwards.  If  the  person  wbo  holds  Rhtetus,  took  possession  oflhis  moun- 
the  rod  poweases  the  powers  of  rhabdo-  tainousregion  ;  nut,  beingsfterwardBdriv- 
mancy,  and  touches  the-  metaUic  or  any  en  oiit  by  the  increasing  power  of  the 
other  magnetic  substance,  or  comes  near  GquIb,  they  went  to  Italy,  where  they 
them,  a  ^w,  rotatory  motion  of  the  rod  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  its  early  civ- 
ensue*  in  different  directionB,  according  to  iDzaiion.  Justin,  Pliny  and  Stephen  the 
paniculBr  circumstances;  and,  ss  in  the  Byzantine,  therefore,  called  the  Rh^ans 
other  cases,  no  motion  takes  place  with-  an  Etnirian  race.  (See  Etruiia.)  Among 
«ut  a  direct  or  indirect  contact  with  a  dv-  the  Gauls  who  Biibsequenlly  occupied  this 
jug  person.  In  the  south  of  France,  and  counay,  the  Brenni  are  more  distinguish- 
in  Swttzeriand,  chn  art  is  frequently  made  ed  by  name  than  by  importance.  The 
yme  of  under  the  name  of  metaiioKope  Romans  planted  colonies  here  as  in  the 
(the  ait  of  feeUug  or  discovering  metata),  other  provinces ;  amone  which  Triden- 
and  of  ^drvtatpt  (the  sit  of  feeling  or  nim  (IVml),  Bellunum  [Bdlvno),  Bauia- 
dncovering  water).  In  the  praciice  of  num  {Bobamo],  Bilitio  [Bdiimona),  Cla- 
thisart,tbe  direction, duration,  and  other  vennB(C%iaMnna),andCuriB(CW«),wero 
drcuttMaitces,  of  the  modon  of  the  instru-  the  principaL  Several  of  these  dries, 
menlB,  determine  the  quality,  quantity,  however,  were  only  indebted  to  the  Ro- 
disianee  and  ntuation  of  the  aubteiranean  mHns  for  their  extension  and  embellieh- 
Mfaetances,  or  the  different  aensatioha  of  ment.  The  ShieiianB  repeatedly  laid 
di^rent  rfaabdomantiBtB,  are  taken  into  ivaate  the  Roman  territories,  in  conjunc- 
account.  tion  with  the  Gauls,  and  Augustus,  tnere- 
RBADAMiHTHns  wss  the  brother  of  foi«,  sent  his  scep-son  Orusus  against 
Minos,  the  first  lawgiver  of  Crete  and  the  them. 'The  tatter  defeated  them  (16  B.C.) 
Grecian  worid.  According  to  another  near  Trent;  but  as  this  victory  was  not 
tndilion,  Rhadamantlius  himself  laid  the  deci»ve,  he  undertook,  with  his  brother 
fijundalioD  of  the  Cretan  code  of  laws,  Tiberius,  a  second  campaign,  in  which 
which  bis  brother  Minos  only  completed.  Tiberius  attacked  the-VindeCci  from, lake 
He,  probably,  belonged  to  the  family  of  Constance, while  Drususadvanced  against 
Dorus  (adcflcendant  of  Deucalion],  whose  tl)e  Rbntians  by  land.  In  tliis  expedirion, 
■on  Tectamus,  or  Teuismus,  went  to  the  Romans  were  victorious,  nnd  both 
Crete  with  his  son  Asteriua  (who  was,  countries  were  made  Roman  provinces. 
pcDbaUy,  the  filths  of  Rhada  man  thus  and  RhFetiaTransdanubiana,tbn  coimtry  on  the 
MiiMs],  in  that  time  of  general  emigra-  lefl  bank  of  the  Danube,  was  well  known 
IMD  m  Greece.  Rhaib^nanthua,  and  to  tbs  Romana,  but  never  conquered  by 
BbtM   and  £aeus,  the  progenitors  «f  them.    After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  pow- 
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proviQCca.  ...  _     

Rhxtiaji  Alps.    (See  ,3lpi.]  She   thus    aavea  from  deacniction   three 

RHAHtsAir,  or  Ramadan  ;   the  ainth  eons  and  three  daugbt^^  iafittr,  VeMo, 

month  in  the  Turkish  year.    As  the  Mo-  Cerea,  Juno,  Neptune  and  Pluto,  the  new 

bammedanB  reckon  by  lunar  tune,  jl  be-  inbabitants  of  Olympus^  and  oTeithrowa 

S'lia  each  year  eleven  days  later  than  in  her  own  power.     She  continued  to  retain 

e  piecedmg  year,  so  that  in  diirty-tfaree  the  power  of  |m)pbecy ;  and  aome  trace* 

yeaiB  it  occura  aucceasively  in  all  the  iea-  of  her  w&n  preserved  in  the  mysieriea,  in 

aong.    In  tliie  month  the  HobammedaDS  wbieb,  however,  the  was  confounded  with 

have  their  ereat  fttt  ilaily,  from  niDrise  to  Cybete.     Ab  the  preserver  of  the  futuiB 

BUoeeL     TotB  fast  and  the  Bairam  (q.  v.)  sovereign  of  gods  and  men,  she  was  Ifaa 

feaat,  which  immediately  follows  iU  are  svmbolof  the  productive  power  of  nature, 

the  two  principal  .Mohammedan  feativale.  ifie  preserving  and   life-giving    nrindpla 

RHApaoor  (from  the  Qredc)  was  origi-  of  tiie  world.  Her  attributes,  as  the  tamer 

nally  a  aeries  of  poetical  efTuaionB,  which,  of  lions,  which  are  haroeasedio  her  chari- 

though  sepaiale,  yet  had  Hill  a  coimeidon  oc,  and  aa  thecompanion  of  Bacchus,  aitd 

with  each  other,  as,  for  exemtile,  the  po-  ber  crown  of  lurreiH,  point  to  the  nmo 

ems  of  Homer,  (q.  v.)    Those  wandering  symbol.    Her  worship  was   the    rudest 

minstrels    among    the    ancient    Greeba,  form  of  natural  religion,  and  was  attend- 

who  mng  the  poems  of  Homer  (these  ed  with  the  greatest  ezcesees  of  Ikcutious- 

were    also    colled    Homcrida),   or    their  neee  and  cruelty. 

own  composition,    were    called    rkapio-  Rbea,  Sylvia,  lived  about   800   B.  C, 

ditU,     They  derived  their  name,  accord-  and  was  the  daughter  of  Numilor,  king 

ing  to  some,  from  the  staff  which  they  of  Alba,  in  Italy.    Although  a  vestal  vir- 

canied  in  their  hand;    according  to  Pin-  Kin,&omtheembraceof  MBn,Aebrougbt 

dor,  however,  they  were  thus  named  from  forth   twina,  Romulus  and  Remua,   tha 

their  connecting  icgether  many  detached  founders  of  Rome. 

pieces  of  poetry.    At  oresenE,  we  under-  Rbbihs,  or   Reims  (Remi) ;  a  ci^  of 

stand  by  jiu^tod^i  a  cotlecdon  of  poetical  France,  depamnentaf  the  Mame,  ninety 

effunon% descriptions^ &c, strung  togetb-  mitesnor^-eastof  Paiis;  laL^^l^ north; 

er,  without  any  necesary  connexion.  km.  4° if  east;  population 38,000.  Rheima 

Rbea.    The  older  deities  of  the  Gr^k  is  a  very  old  town :  the  streets  ate,  in 

mydiolagy  are  envel<^>ed  in  aucb  a  mi^  geuetal,  broad   and   regular,   the  housea 

that  we  uten  find  the  mylhuBes  of  differ-  well  buill,  and  there  are  numerous  targe 

ent  ages  and  people  combined  together,  as  gardens.      It  contains  some   retnarkabie 

is  the  case  with  tne  mythological  accounts  public  buildings,  among  which  are  the 

of  Rhea  and  Cybele.  (q.  v.)     Rhea  was  a  Mlel  de  vOU,  finished  in  1825 ;  a  magnifi- 

Titanide,   and  of  Grecian   ori^n,   while  cent  cathedral  of  the  twelfth  century,  one 

Cybele  was  of  Phrygian  deiivation ;  they  of  the  finest  monuments  of  the  kind  ia 

were  first  confounded,  probably,  in  Crete,  France,  with  a   portal  of  great  beauty  ; 

on  account  of  the  nmilarity  of^  their  atiri-  and  the  church  of  SLReTny,in  whicbwaa 

butes.    Siill  the  evidences  of  their  inde-  preserved  the  holy  oil  used  in  the  conse- 

pendent  origin  aie  vinble ;  and,  although  cintion  of  the  kings.  (See  An^n^ia.)    The 

we  are  acquainted  with  the  mylhusof  Cy-  coronation  of  the  French  kinp  from  die 

bele  only  tfaroush  that  of  Rhea,  yet  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus  (1179T to  Chariea 

latter  was   finally  swallowed  up  b^  the  X  (l835),wiihiheexceMmnof  HeaiylV, 

former.     Rhea,  one  of  the  moat  dislin-  crowned  at  Chaitree,  Napoleon,  crown- 

guished  of  the  Titanides  (see  T^aa.),  was  ed  at  Paris,  and  Louis  XVllI,  who  was 

the  iBster  and  wife  of  Saturn,  and  with  not  crowned  at  all,  took  placein  ibecathe- 

him  a  symbol  of  the  first  creation.   Rhea,  drel  of  Rbeuns  (see  Coronalion);  but  diis 

the  Flowing  (from  ^i>  to  flow},  is  the  expensive  ceremony  was    abolished    in 

symbol  of  the  struggle  between  chaos  and  1B30.    This  town  was  the  scene  of  some 

order.   The  formeris  yet  superior;  by  the  hard   fighting  between  the  French  and 

aide  of  Rhea  is  Saturn,  jealous  of  the  new  Rusaiana,  in  1814.    The  latter  look  po»- 

fonns,  and  annihilating  them  at  the  mo-  senion  of  Rheims,  March   12,  but  were 

ment  of  their  creation--ihe  symbol  of  dl-  dnven  out  by  Napoleon,  then  on  tim  march 

devouring  lime.     But  in  the  end,  order  from  Laon,  on  the  13di,  with  the  low  of 

must  prevail  i  the  decisive  moment  basar-  thor  getioal,  St.  Priest,  and  2000  men. 

rived ;  by  the  advice  of  Gala,  her  mother,  (See  ChMUloti,  Congntt  iff,] 

Rbaa  pves  a  stone,  instead  of  her  Infknt,  Rbeirsau  ;  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Nas- 

lo  her  biutMnd  SUuni,  who,  tenified  by  sau,  along  the  ngbt  bank  of  the  Rhin^ 


a^ter; 
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■ImoI  fin  IcBgiKB  long.    It  ia  ««H  peo-  orie  is  the  ait  of  peieuaeive  Bpeaking,  w 

nled,  and  produees  some  of  tbe  choicwt  the  art  of  the  orator,  which  teaches  the 

Kbenidi  wines,  (q.  t.)     Oau  is  a  Gemutn  compoHition  and  delivery   of   diHcounoi 

want,  aiguifying  dufnet.  intended  to  move  the  feeimgH  or  sway  the 

RmtmBH  ConTEDEBATion.    (Bee  Con-  will  of  otheiv.     These  prodiictioDS  of 

/c^enriiM  qf  iht  Rhine.)  the  ihetorical  art  are  desigDed  to  be  pro- 

Rkeiush  or  Rhirlahd  Foot;  equal  to  nounced,  in    the    pt«Bence    of   bearei^ 

1iH3  Engtisfa,  or  34  Rhenish  equal  to  25  with  appropriate  gesture  and  declamalion ; 

Enslisli.      (See  JMwuref,  voL  viii,  page  and  tbej  oAen,  therefore,  require  a  diffetr- 

9d£]  ent  ftjrle  of  cotnponlion  and  arranseineDt 

RBUfiBR  WiNBS ;  tbe  fiaeat  wines  of  from  those  worl^  which  are  intended  fat 
Germany.  The  vines  on  the  Rhine  were  teodere,  or  MJroply  to  be  read  and  not  on- 
[riuned  in  the  third  ceotury,  under  the  toricsUy  declumed,  and  which  are  em- 
empenH'  Probua.  According  to  a  still  ex-  braced  in  the  juriadiclion  of  rhetoric  in 
■oins  tivditioii,  Chulemsgne  transplanted  its  widest  Benae.  The  Romans  disdn- 
tbe  iDst  Tin«  in  the  Rbein^u  (q.  v.)  fivm  suiibed  ibree  kinds  of  eloqueoce — the 
Orleano.  Tbe  Rbeingau  n  the  true  coun-  aemonstrative,  occupied  with  praae  or 
n;  of  tbe  Rhenish  winea.  Tbe  heat  are  blame,  and  addressed  to  tbe  jtidnneot : 
iboM  of  AmnaDDshaasen  (chieflv  red],  the  deliberative,  which  acts  upon  tne  will 
RiMeafariin,  RottUnder,  Hinterniuser,  and  the  inclinatioDS  by  persuasion  or  dis- 
Ceiseenheiiii, Johanniaberg (q. vA the  beat  suasion;  and  the  judicial  or  forennc, 
of  all,  of  wUcb  a  bottle  c^  the  first  quali-  which  ia  used  in  defending  or  attacking, 
tr,  is  andioaiT  seosonsi  eoata,  on  the  spot,  ■  The  Greeks  divided  discounea  according 
^otn  four  to  five  florins,  and  Hattenbeim  to  their  contents  sa  relatins  to  precepts 
(caBsd  Martebntmrr).  Besides  Ibo  nines  {^.fym),  manners  [l/k],  and  feeling  {"^)i 
of  the  RbeingBu,  tbe  foUowing  are  good  and  la,  therefore,  calculated  to  inBtmct, 
SheoMi  wmea :  on  the  left  bank,  tbe  to  please,  and  to  move — a  division  easily 
Nia«iMtdoer,  Liebfraueninilch  (translat-  reconcilable  with  tbe  former.  Tbe  Ro- 
ed.  Out  Lsdy^  Milk],  a  mild  wine  grow-  mans  had,  also,  a  correspondinc  division 
aar  Worms,  LaubeDbeimar,  Buher-  into  the  gatut  diettuii  Umit,  mtdiocTe  and 
;  on  the  ri^t  bonk,  Hoehbeimer.  nblime.  Another  divisiDa  of  eloquence, 
Among  Ibese  wineS)  the  Laubenheimer  founded  on  tbe  suNect  to  which  it  relates^ 
and  Aaetnannrtiiuser  are  die  moat  agrees-  ia  into  academical,  sacred  [pulpit  ekt- 
bh;  the  UochheiiDer,  Johannisbergeraod  quencej  and  pohticBl  The  two  latter 
Giiwuibeiiner,  tbe  moat  aromatic ;  the  only  allow  of  the  lofty  fligfata  of  elo- 
NieranaCeiiiBr,Harkebniiuier,Becberacher  quence.  In  tbe  wider  aune,  aa  above  ex- 
and  R6deriieitner,  the  strengest  and  most  plained,  rhetoric  treats  of  prose  compoei- 
fiery.  Among  the  beat  vintages  are  those  tion  in  general,  whether  in  tbe  form  o( 
of  1748,.  1760,  1763;  1766,  1776,  1779,  historicJ  worlus  philosophical  diseerta- 
1780,  17^1,  and  more  particularly  those  titHia,  practical  precepts,  dialogues,  or  lei- 
of  1783  and  1811 ;  also  that  of  1823.  tera,  end,  therefore,  includes  Hie  consid- 
Rbenisb  wines  improve  much  witli  age,  eration  of  all  tbe  qualities  of  prose  com- 
and  continue  improving  longer  than  any  positioti,  purity  of  s^le,  structure  <^  sen- 
other  wities.  Some  wine-cellan,  aa  that  fences,  figurw  of  speech,  &C. ;  in  riioft, 
ofifaeeinofBiemen,haTeRbenisb  wine  of  whatever  relates  lo  clearness,  pre<»se- 
afaove  ISOyean  old.  (See  also  Hack,  and  ness,  elegance  and  strength  of  expresMon. 
M—tOe  Wma.)  In  the  narrower  sense  of  ihetonc,  as  tbe 

Rhetoug  m   the  ait  of  clothing   the  art  of  peisuauve  speaking,  it  treats  of  the 

"sinibeoHiM  agreeable  and  suits-  invention  and  dispoaition  of  the  matter. 

i,U>  produce  penuaaioD,  to  excite  Tbe  latter  incliideslhearnn^menl  ofthe 

fings,  to  communicate    pleasure,  pans,  which  are  the  exordium  or  iotro- 

is  sddrceaed  to  tbe  understanding,  ductiou,  narration  (when  necessary),  prop- 

tbe  wiD  and  tbe  taste;    it  treats  of  the  osition  and  division,  proof  or  refutation, 

tme,  the  beautiftil  and  tbe  good ;  end  is,  and  conclusion  or  peroration,  and  tbe  elo- 

tbetefore,didaetic,critical,and  pathetic  or  cution,  which  relates  (o  the  style,  and 

pnebc^      These    di^rent  o\ijectH  are  requires  elegance,  purity  and  precision, 

oflm  onited   in  the  same   wort,  which,  The  dehvery,  or  pronunciation,  also  falls 

tbererore,pwtBkeBof  all  the  three  charac-  here.      Aristotle,   Cicero  and   Quindlian 

ten  above  mentioned,  but,  el  the  seme  are  tbe  principal  wriieis  on  rhetoric  aniong 

Ane,  one  or  the  other  character  so  fiir  tl)e  ancients ;  and  the  moat  valuable  Eng- 

pnnula  m  to  give  a  predominant  temper  lieh  works  on  this  subject,  are  Campbell^ 

to  tlM  whole.    In  «  nairower  sense,  rAd-  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  Blair>  Lectures 
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on  Rhetoric,  and  the  Elemnnts  of  Rheto-  marianB:  they  decided  the  rslatJTe  nalc 

lie  by  Whiitely  (now  arcbbishop  of  Dub-  of  the  authon  who  were  to  be  conndered 

IId).  '  as  inodelH  of  taate,  reviaed'some  of  their 

RaETOBiciAHS    and     Gbahmariars.  works,  illustrated  them  with  various  re- 

Ist.  Those  who  were  akUled  in  language  searches,  unravelled  and  eipluned  my- 

wore  called,  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  thology,  composed  lexicons  upon  individ- 

Romans,   ^rammariaita,    or   pkilologUtt.  uals  or  upoD  bodies  of  authors,  collected 

Their  studies  cmbniced  every  Kind  of  ht-  the   rulee  of  gmmmar,  and  judfted  the 

enuy  pnxluctioDB  (ypufifia,   writins),  and  faults  and  merits  of  writings,  which  is  the 

whatever  niizht  be  neceasaiy  to  iUustTBte  province  of  the  higher  criticism.    To  le- 

and  explain  them.    But  the  gianunarians,  ler  to  remarks  of  different  kinds  upon  the 

who  were  called  also,  at  firn,  erilia,  and  marina  of  the  bodis,  the  grammarians 

by  the  Romans  UUrati,  occupied  ihetn-  made   use  of  critical  mariu   and  ngns. 

selves  chiefly  with  the  expluiation  and  Different  signs  were  used  for  difTereDtou- 

crittciam  of  Uie  earlier  poets.     They  were  tbois.     Among  the  grammarians  of  this 

dininguiBhcd  from  the  giammatists  (^mm-  age,  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  who  lived 

matiita,  lUeraloru)  bv  deeper  and  more  in  die  time  of  Augustus,  deserves  to  be 

exleuNve  erudition  ;  cue  grtunmatists  treat-  mentioned  as  a  critic : ,  he  was  wniamed 

iog  maiiilyoftheelementB  and  rudiments  i  jfiAinripo; (Ironsides}, because  he  wrote 

oftmowledge.     We  find  the  first  exam-  AQOOhoois.    Tfaesecond  periodembiacea 

plee  of  scientific  researches  into  language  the  period   of  the   New  Platonista,  who 

among  tlie  topkitU,  who,  in  the  age  of  considered  tbeee  objects  of  inquiry  ira- 

Pericles,    piBctised   themselves  in  their  ponant  eitough  to  occupy  their  attention. 

schools,  in  the  explanation  of  the  poets.  The  critics  and  grammarians  of  this  age 

and  particularly  Homer,  for  the  purpose  generally  turned  their  attention  more  to 

of  ciiltivadng  the  taate,  and  exercimng  the  the  thoughts  of  authors  and  the  contents 

critical  powers ;  and  their  ingenuiQ'  was  of  their  worita,  than  to  the  explanation  of 

principally  occupied  upon  difficultiea  of  words  or  the  kiwe  of  language.    In  all  of 

their  own  raising.     By  this  practice,  they  them,  the  spirit  of  Iheh  scientific  system, 

tauriit  their  pupils  to  examine  the  laws  founded  upon  religion,  is  apparent;  few 

of  language  accurately,  and  observe  them  of  them  penetrated  the  peculiar  chsract^ 

carefully.     Some  of  the  scholars  of  Soc-  of  Grecian  antiquity.     This  )ieriod  com- 

rates,  especially  Plato,  also  distinguiahed  menceswlth  Plutarchof  Chffironea(A.D. 

themselves   1^  their  illustratioDS  of  the  100},towhom8omecritical  and  crainmial- 

poetB.    Aristotle,  who  is  called  the  founder  ical   writings  are  attributed,  which  ai^ 

of  criticism  and  grammar,  made  a  revis-  however,  unworthy  of  him.     The  third 

ion  of  the  Homeric  poems  for  Alexander  period     embraces     thone     grammatiana, 

the  Great,  and  attempted  to  purify  them  mostly  monks,   who  diligeutlv  compiled 

fiom  interpolationa.    Before  him,  bower-  from  the  ancient  authors,  collected  die- 

or,  Piaistratus  is  related  to  have  arranged  tionaries   from   different    writing    gave 

tbe  poems  of  Homer  (q.  v.),  in  the  order  rules  Sx  preserving  the  purity  ofthe  Attie 

in  which  they  now  stand,  and  Cyiuethus  dialect  from  individual  authors,  or  made 

of  Chios,  Antimacbus  of  Colophon,  The-  annotations  on  the  margins  of  manuscripts, 

agenes  of  Rhe^um,  and  some  others,  had  Many  grammatica]  worics  of  this  a^  are 

occupied  themselves  with  the  inlerpreta-  yet  extant,  in  judging  of  the  intrinsic  val- 

tion  of  Homer.     But  although  some  indi-  ue  and  utility  of  which,  not  only  tbequal- 

viduals  had  tunied  their  attention  particu-  ifications  of  their  authors,  but  more  par- 

larly  to  the  explanation,  or  the  emeuda^  ticulariy  the  purity  of  tlie  sources  whence 

tion,  of  the  ancient  authors,  the  science  tbey  drew,  must  be  taken  into  con«dera- 

of  language  and  criticism  was  carried  to  tion.    This  period  includes  those  Oreeka, 

much  greater  porfecdon  by  the  Alexaa-  who,  fleeing  from  their  countiy,  first  re- 

drian  echolara,    AAerAlexandriahadbe-  vived  a  taste  for  the  study  of*^  Greek  in 

come  the  seat  of  science,  the  rules  of  the  Italy,  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth,  and 

Greek  language,  the  laws  of  the  interpret-  particulaHy  m  the  giieenth  century.  Some 

ation  of  authcos,  and  the  explanation  of  collections    of   tbe   Greek   grammariaoB 

inythidogy,  the  rules  for  the  deteruiination  were  made  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 

ofthe  various  readings,  and  the  particular  centuries,  among  which   the  CormKmia 

merits    of  seporate   passaijes,  or  whole  d  HoHtu  AdonuHa  (Venice,  1496,  foBoL 

book&  became  subjects  of  study.     Tbe  and  Alexander  Heladiua's  Gleanings  «f 

age  of  the  Alexandnan  grammariana  (see  the  Greek  language,  are  worthy  of  notice. 

MfxaBdrian  School)  is,  therefore,  tlie  lirst  Neither  Grecian  htereiure,  in  Keneral,  nor 

period  in  tbe  history  ofthe  ancient  gram-  grammatical  studies,  were  ci^tivated  bf 
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tte  esriier  Rooibiib;   they  were   looked  civil  Bervicea  and  burdens.     Privala- cili- 

upon  by  tbe  multitude  as  a  waste  oftune,  Zens  also  took  an  intertsc  in  the  acbools, 

and  by  pstiioa,  ae  faiutlul  to  morBla,  while  and  supptmed   them   at   their  own   ex- 

'Jie  Male  wae  yet  nide  and  wariike,  and  pense.    Ab,  in  the  earliest  limes,  innnic- 

tbe  want  of  a  nMwe  refined  taate  waa  not  tion  in  grammar  and  muaic  wna  given  b^' 

jet    felt.      But    acquaintance    with    the  the  same  peisoo,  the  ancient  graimoan- 

Gre^s  attneted  the  attention  of  many  to  bub  also   gave   leasona  in   rheioiic ;  and 


ibis  mbject,  and  some  of  tbe  moH  distin-  many  are  distinguished  as  authors  in  boih 
nnabedmeii — Scipio  Airiranus  and  Caiua  departments.  Even  after  the  sciences 
LaJnie,  for  example— encouraged  thecul-    had  become  distinct,  the  grunmujiansMUl 


tiiation  of  Grecian  learning.     The   firet  continued  to  teach  some  of  the  element- 

RontBD  teachers  of  grammar,  Livius  An-  aiy  branches  of  rhetoric,  and,  in  earlier 

dfooicus  and  Ennius  (R  C.  S96 — 166),  times,  oretore   pawed   directly  from  the 

who  were  in  pan  of  Grecian  descent,  and  school  of  a  grammarian  to  take  port  in 

wTDIe   both  in   prose  and   poetry,  made  judicial  proceedinos.— !2(1.  Instructers  in 

trandatians  finm  some  Greek  authors.    A  eloquence  were  called  rhcloriciatu  among 

cenenl  taste  tiM-  philological  learning,  and  the  Greeks ;  and  they  also  bore  tJie 

Oe  auziliaiy   sciences,  among  the   Ro-  name,  or  that  of  ]iiofe8soi«  [prq/iJJ 

mans,  was  promoted  by  the  missioD  of    among  the  early  Romans.    The  inve 

the  Gre^  critic  and  grammaiian  Gralea  of  rhetoric  is  ascribed  by  the  ^gyptiana 

of  HalluB,  a  contemporary  of  Atistarchus,  and  poets  to  Thoth,  Hermes,  or  Mercury, 

to  tbe  Roman  senate,  as  ambassador  of  as,  ui  ancient  times,  the  mental  powers 

kinr  Attalus  Philadetphua,  soon  after  tbe  siid  operationa,  in  general,  were  looked 

deuh  of  EtmiiM  (B.  C.  170] :  during  hia  upon  ae  sometiiing  divine.  -  Pittheua,  tbe 

long  residence  there,  he  delivered  lectures  uncle  of  Theseus,  is  said  to  have  fin! 

from  time  to  time,  and  his  leoons  awak-  taught  this  art  at  iStszene,  in  the  temple 

ened,  among  the  Romans,  a  dispoaitioD  to  of  me  Muses,  and  lo  have  composed  a  trea- 

■mitate  the  example  of  the  Greeks.     As  tise  upon  it ;  but  this,  at  so  eariv  a  time,  is 

Grecian  stance  became  the  standard  to  incredible.     Some  consider  Empedocke 

which  the  Romans  attempted  to  conform,  (B.  C.  444)  as  the  mventor  of  rhetoric,  of 

ibe  latter  preserved,  in  its  fiili  extent,  the  which  hemay  have  laid  the  liimfoundabon; 

Grecian  idea  of  the  science  of  language,  othei%  Corax  and  Tisias  of  Sicily,  who 

Hid  tbe  Roman  dialect  of  ihe  Lotm  Ian-  firm  r^uced  the  rules  of  rhetoric  to  writ- 

iiiBge  became,  under  the  influence  of  the  ing,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  revohition 


euhivaled  classes.    The  grammatical  stud-  proper^.and  the  wantof  astyteofspeak- 

ica  became  so  popular,  that  the  mcietdistiiv-  mg  suitable   for  courts    of  juMice   waa 

guished  men  wrote  upon  them ;  and  there  much  felt.    Some  ascribe  the  invention 

always  continued  to  be  schools  of  repu-  of  rhotoiic  to  Gorgias  of  Leontium,  in 

HboD  in  Rome.     The  teachers  recdved  Sicily,  a  pupil  of  Empedocles,  as  he  was 

nay  high  prices  tbr  tuition ;  and  Marcus  the  nret  who  made  use  of  tlie  artificial    ' 

ScauTus  save  about  16,000  dollars  for.  a  figures  and  forms  of  speech.    Others  have 

learned  abve,  LutaliuB  Daphnie,  and  soon  recognised   Aristotle  as   the   'mveautr  of 

after  set  him  at  liberty ;  and  Lucius  Apu-  rhetoric,  who,  in  fact,  first  gave  it  a  sden- 

InuB  received  a  saluy  of  nearly  10,000  tific  forfti.     We  find  two  sects  of  rbetmi- 

doUars  a  year,  ftom  a  rich  Roman  knight,  cians  mentioned,  the  Apollodoiitns  and 

hr  bis  teseons.    The  study  of  grarrunar  Theodorians,  so  called  from  Apolkidorue 

was  likewise  diligently  prosecuted  in  the  of  Pergamus,  who  was  the  teacher  of  the 

prorioces,  and  some  of  the  most  distin-  emperor  Augustus  at  Apolloiiia,and  fiom 

guished  teocheis  were  m  Gaul.     With  the  Theodorus,  to  whose  leasons  the  empe- 

e  of  literary  works  in  the  Roman  ror  Tiberius  is  said  to  have  attended  at 

Bspaidto  Rhodes.     The  object  of  Grecian  rhetoric 


the  primitive  I^tin  tongue,  and  to  Roman  was  lo  represent  every  tiling  so  a 

litenlure  and  antiquity.     Suetomua  de-  it  the  appearance  of  plausUt^ty  and  trutli. 

voted  a   particular  treatise  to  the  oldest  Before  Arielolie,  the  sophists,  the  succes- 

Latin  grammarians,  in   which  he  ^ee  sots  of  Zeno,  the  El^c,  in  dialectics, 

accountsof  their  livee  and  writing    The  were  teachers  of   ekwuence:    amwant, 

extant  writings  of  the  later  Latm  gram-  vain,  avariciouB,  and  selfiah,  they  endeav- 

marians  are  to  be  found  in  tbe  collection  ored  to  vrin  admiration  by  their  dexterity 

of  Elias  Putsch  (Hanau,  1605, 4to.).    Vea-  in  speaking  on  all  questions,  even  nithout 

jmiian  and  Adrian  confirmed  to  the  gram-  prepsraticai,  and  to  gain  influence  by  the 

ntfriins  the  privilege  of  exemption  from  acts  of  persuasion,  ata  timewhen  wealth, 
voi.  It.                2 
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hixuiy,  lic«ntiou8De98,  Mid  ihe  Bplendor  tkwi  and  practice,  and  by  their  own  ex  ■ 
of  poUdcal  eloquence,  which  (psmcularlf  aiBp\e,aBaec\iumeza{dediunatortt).  Hie 
in  AifaenB,  where  it  was  fovored  by  dem-  Bophieta  were  dinlDguished  in  a  purple 
oeratic  instituiioiis,  and  bad  anived  at  its  gown,  which  was  a  sort  of  offirial  jltew. 
lidi  inanuity)  invited  to  such  a  study  (in  At  Athens,  no  one,  and  particulariy  no 
the  84tb  Olympiad,  or  B.  C.  440).  Aa  fi»ingner,  was  allowed  to  assume  this 
art  naturally  precedes  science,  the  pnc-  dress  without  the  consentof  the  fratenity 
tice  of  eloquence  is  of  esriier  origin  than  of  the  Bophiats,  acid  without  having  been 
tlie  rules  of  rhetoric  The  riietoridans  admitted  into  the  order :  the  Roman  em- 
drew  their  rules  and  examples  fiom  the  perors  also  prohitHted  thoee  who  w 


master'WOikB  of  the  oisloia,  whose  name    regulariy  qualified  &om  teaching  dechma- 

'    ropii)  was  afterwards  ^phed  to  them.    tion.     Besides  other  secret  usages  in  the 

It  this  mode  of  proceedioswaschanged     Gre^  ceremony  of  admisnon,  ihe  candi- 


ahout  the  time  of  the   Ptolemies,  when  dales  were  led  to  a  public  bath.     After 

two  ingeniouB  and  learned  critics,  Aris-  the  bath,  the  pereon  received  the  mantle, 

tophanee  and  Aristarchufl,  taught  in  Alei-  by  the  authority  of  the  presdeot  of  the 

andris.     They  selected  ten  Attic  oiatora  depaitmeDt  of  eloquence,  to   whom  he 

(whose  lives  are  given  in  a  wotk  ascribed  paid  a  lBi|;e  foe  forthis  pemuorion.    With 

to  Plutarch)  as  models  of  imitation,  whose  the  mantk,  the  initiated  person  recmved 

worits  they  analyzed,  and  from  them  de-  the  dignity  and  name  of  a  sophist.    Tbey, 

rived  lh«r  principles.     But  while  the  art  who  in  this  manner  had  obtamed  the  laidc 

of  oiatoty  was  older  than  the  science  of  of  a  rtieloriciaji,  ep&a  their  time  in  teach- 

rhetoric,  the  latter  long  survived  theibr-  ing  oratory,  and  engaged  in  various  ihe* 

mer,  continuing  its  instnicliona  even  to  the  torical  exercises  with  their  scholars.     The 

timeofThaodosius  the  Great    Eloquence  principal  design  of  rhetinical  instrucdoQ 

fiouiiahed  at  Athena  only  ISO  years,  and  was  to  prepare  the  scholais  fnr  conducting 

perished,    with   evoy  tuinK    noble   and  legal  procemee,  in  which  every  thing  was 

great,  on  the  overthrow  of  liberty,  under  transacted  orally.     Those  who,  in  the 

whose  patronage  it  had  flourished,  and  rtietorical  schools,  practised  themselves  iii 

whom  it  in  turn  defended.     It  was  car-  gpeolditg  upon  supposed  cases,  and  thfar 

ried  to  Aoa  Minor,  Rhodes,  where  Me-  pu^rib,  were  called  tcholtaticg;  but  this 

cUnes  introduced  it  at  the  time  of  his  name  was  finally  brou^t  into  contempt, 

bwiishment,  and  other  istands,    but,  in  The  ibetorical  instniclMn  of  the  sophisls 

these  wanderings,  lost  its  la^insl  cbams,  connsted  chieflv  in  arts  of  deception,  in 

■nd  was  eompted  by  foreign  maonerH.  the   means  of  uinding  one's  aorersaiy, 

Thus  arose  the  distinction  of  the  Attic,  and  ensDaring  him  by  Bophinical  suhile- 

Amtic  and  Rhodiu  orators.    A  sparing  ties  and  quUibles.    Thmr  required  a  }arm 

ose  at  omammt,  combined  vrith  a  jud>-  fee,   which  was  paid  beforehand.       Id 

eious  abelinenee  Ckhb  striking  contrssts,  later  times,  the  Greuan  and  Latin  rheto- 

characmrized  the  Anic  style.    The  An-  ricisne  were  paid  l^  the  Roman  empe- 

alic  eloquence  indulged  in  a  greater  ful-  rois  (first  under  Vespasian).    The  rbeto- 

■KSB  of  exprooMon,  and  a  firee  use  of  rhe-  riciaos  also  wrote  speeches  for  others. 

torical  ornamrattB.    The  Asiatic  oratore,  Aiitiphon  was  the  fitst  who  composed  fi>- 

psrticulail^  those  of  Lyeia  and  Caria.  rensic  speeches  for  the  use  of  othen. 

wen  addicted  to  a  ton  of  rtnthnucai  With  auoratianof  Lynas,  IphicratesTenr 

dose  of  th«r  semeDcea.    The  Rhodian  often  gained  the  advantage  over  his  ad- 

etoqaenee  is  nid  to  have  preserved  a  rae-  rersatv.    Anytoa,  by  a  speech  prepared 

diuni  between  these  tfvo.    Eloquence  was  for  him  by  the  aophist  Polycratea,  ob- 


finally  aaniplaated  to   Rome  by  Greek  tained  die  condemnatioDof  Socraten,wbo 

UaelieiB,   where  it  shime  with  a  new  disdained  to  use  one  written  for  him  by 

■plendm ;   and  Cicero  appeared  as  Ae  Lymas.    Dlnarchus  became  rich  by  coid- 

greaUst  public  orator  of  his  cotmiry.    But  posng  oiatione  for  others,  "^e  prices  paid 

here,  also,  a&m  arriving  at  the  highest  for  them  vrere  hif^  and  many  wnleis 

peiftction,  it  besan  gradually  to  dedine ;  obtained  so  muoh  celebrity  as  to  be  coa- 

Kr,  when  fi«edom  of  speech  was  re-  stantly  occupied'in  this  way.    At  lengdi 

etnined,  public  eloquence  ceased  to  be  this  traffic  nil  into  merited  cotneaipt,  and 

esteemed.    The  old  sophists  certainly  did  many  great  men  avi»ded  leaving  written 

an  impcnani  serrice  by  the  eetabMiment  speeches,  from  fbar  o(  being  repro«ched 

of  Bcbodi  of  oratory :  at  one  time,  they  as  sophistB. 

woe  tbe  Mily  public  teachers  of  liieunic,  Rbeitiiatisii  ;  a  disease  attended  with 

and  they  encouraged  the  youth  to  aim  at  sharp  pains,  iiiuch  has  so  much  reeem- 

tbe  gray  of  eloquence,  both  by  insttuc-  btanee  to  the  goat,  that  some  {dtyaidans 
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Uve connlcred it  as  DM  an  entirely  di*-  ]753,u  Velcatini.aBniallcityofTbeMalj, 
liDctdiBGaaejBltliouKfalfaeyarBbTnomeaiis  and  waseariydistiDguished  for  tdeDL  As 
to  be  confounded.  (SeeGoiit.)RheumaliHin  he  was  not  nch  enough  to  devote  bimaelf 
iidiatif^aiAed  into  acute  and  eAnmtc.  The  to  IJlenlure,  he  engaged  in  commerce, 
fbnner  m  of  Hhoit  cootiouance,  and  either  weot  lo  Buchareo,  and  remaiued  there 
dufting  to  different  pam  of  the  body  or  unti)  1790,  tie  made  biineelf  indmately 
confined  to  a  puticulor  part :  in  the  falter  acq ii aimed -with  the  literature  ofaucieni 
case,  it  baa  a  tendency  to  pass  into  the  Greece.  Latin,  French,  Italian  and  Ger- 
cbrook,  unksB  properly  attended  to :  ilia  manwerefamiliartohim:  he  wrote  Greek 
often  attended  with  fever,  or  aometimea  and  French,  and  waa  a  poet  and  a  profi- 
comee  on  in  the  train  of  a  fever.  This  cienl  in  music.  He  formed  the  bold  plan 
cotnlMnalion  of  rfasumBtiBm  with  fever  ia  of  freeing  Greece  from  tbeOttomanPone 
called  rfanunoftc  fever,  which  ia  consider-  by  mfanBofa  great  aecrel  anociatioD,  and 
ed  by  phyeiciane  a  distinct  species.  Chron-  succeeded  even  in  bringing  powerful 
K  rfaeumslisni  is  attended  with  pains  in  Turks  into  his  conspiracy  ;  amonKOtheis, 
the  bead,  ahoulders,  knees,  and  other  large  the  celebrated  Passwan  Oglou.  He  then 
jmms,  which,  at  times,  are  confined  to  one  went  to  Vienna,  where  many  rich  mer- 
ptrticular  part,  and  at  olheiB  ahifl  from  chants  and  some  learned  men  of  his  nation 
one  joint  to  another,  without  occaaoning  reaideiL  From  this  placehe  held  a  secret 
tnj^  fever ;  and  in  this  manner  the  com-  correspondence  with  the  most  important 
pwnt  continues  oflen  for  a  considenible  coofederatee  in  Greece,  and  in  other  pam 
dme,  and  at  length  goes  ofil  No  danger  of  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  he  pub- 
is attendant  on  chronic  rheumatism;  but  liabedaGreek  journal,  translated  the  Trav- 
apeiaon  having  been  once  attacked  with  els  of  the  Yoimger  Anachorsis,  and  wrote 
itiJaereraflerwanlsnioie  orlesa  liable  to  a  treatise  upon  tactics.  His  patriotic 
retumaofit.  Neither  is  the  acute  rheuma-  amips  in  bis  native  language,  were  calcu- 
iBOi  firequently  accompanied  with  much  Uted  to  inflame  the  imagination  of  the 
danger.  The  acute  is  preceded  by  sbiv-  Greek  youth,  and  to  embitter  them  agoinai 
eriu^  heat,  thirs^  and  fiw]ueut  pulse  ;  the  Husaulmans.  Ha  hkewise  prepared 
■Aerwbich  the  pain  commences,  and  soon  a  nia|>  of  all  Greece,  with  the  ancient  and 
fixes  on  the  joints.  Tbe  chronic  iheu-  modem  names  of  places,  in  twelve  Bbaeta, 
matam  is  distinguished  b^  pain  in  the  which  was  printed  at  the  expeue  of  bis 
joiui^  without  fever,  and  is  divided  into  countrymen  in  Vienna.  He  perished  at 
threeepecks;  Iu)iii(vo,Bfl[ecting  tbe  loins;  tbe  a^of  fortr-five,  having  been  arrested 
«niitica,aKeiiiigthenip;  and  ortiirDi^fTna,  in  Trieste.  The  Mgnstures  of  alt  the  Con- 
or pains  in  tbe  joints.  The  acute  Aeu-  federates  were  contained  in  a  document 
nniism  mostly  twmtnates  in  one  of  these  which  he  always  carried  about  with  him. 
^leriesi.  Rheumatsm  may  aiiae  at  all  This  he  destroyed  iu  the  night,  and  swal- 
tnnesof  (be  year,  when  there  are  frequent  lowed  the  names  of  his  countrymen. 
ticisMtudes  of  the  weather  from  heat  to  With  several  other  piisoDets  be  was  con- 
coM,  but  the  *piinf[  and  autumn  are  the  ducted  to  Vienna.  Rhigas  and  three 
seasons  in  which  it  m  most  prevalent ;  and  others  of  those  arrested  were  sent  back  in 
it  atacks  penons  of  all  ages;  but  very  chains  to  Belgrade,  in  May,  1796,  end,ac- 
joung  people  are  less  subject  to  it  than  cording  to  some  accouuia,  beheaded,  and 
adahB.  OWnKled  perapualion, occasion-  cast  into  the  Danube.  According  to  other 
cd  either  by  wearing  wet  clothes,  lying  in  accounts,  Rhigas  was  sawed  asunder  be- 
damp  linen,  or  damp  roonn,  or  by  being  tween  two  beards. 

e:qMsed  to  cool  air  when  the  body  has  Rhikc  (in  German,  Shan ;  in  Dutch, 
been  much  heated  by  exercise,  is  the-  Wa/n,  or  Ryn] ;  in  magnitude  the  fbunh 
cause  whichusuallyproducesrheumatism.  river  of  Europe,  and  one  of  the  rioUest 
Those  who  are  much  afHicted  with  this  rivers  in  the  world.  There  arc  rivers 
comi^at,  are  very  apt  to  be  eennble  of  the  whose  course  is  loncer,  and  whose  volume 
apptoacbof  wet  weather,  by  finding  wan-  of  water  is  greater,  but  none  which  unites 
defing  pains  about  them  at  that  period,  almostevery thingtbatcanrenderaneeiTfa- 
RlieuinatisinliBuallyaltaeksoniytheexIer-  ly  object  magnificent  and  charming,  in  the 
nal  muscular  parts,  but  has  sometimes  same  degree  os  the  Rhine.  As  it  flows 
been  known  to  afibct  the  internal  parts,  down  from  the  distant  ridges  of  the  Alpa, 
apecialty  d>e  aerons  membranes,  the  through  fertile  regions  into  the  open  sea, 
pfan,  tbe  per^mumm,  the  dura  mater.  so  it  comes  down  from  remote  antiquity, 
Rnou,  Coustantine,  the  l^mnus  of  associated  in  every  age  with  momentous 
niodeni(Aeece,tb«fifn  mover  of  the  war  events  in  the  history  of  the  nughboring 
tbr  Grecian  iDdependence,  was  bom  about  nations.    A  river  which  presents  so  many 
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Iiiatorical  recollectlous  of  Roman  con-  The  river  here  lakes  the  name  of  Rhmt, 
queaU  and  ilefeala,  of  the  cfaivalric  ex-  and  ia  330  feet  wide.  It  panra  through 
ploits  of  the  feudal  period, of  the  wara  and  the  Bodeoaee  (lake  of  Constance,  q.  v.). 
negotialioQH  of  modem  times,  of  the  cor'  From  ReicheDau  to  B&sle  it  is  navigable 
onations  of  emperors  whose  booee  repose  at  intervals,  sometlmea  only  by  lafla.  Be- 
by  its  Bide  {  on  whose  borders  stanil  the  fore  it  bUe  into  the  lake  of  Constance,  it 
Iwograudeat  monumenlBofthenoblearch-  forms  the  cataract  of  Schaffhausen,  in 
itecture  of  the  middle  ages ;  whose  banks  the  canton  of  ZQiich,  where  the  rivor 
present  every  variety  of  wild  and  pictur-  is  closely  compressed  by  rocks,  and 
esque  rocks,  thick  forests,  fertile  plains,  falls  with  great  fury  eighty  feet.  After 
vineyards  sometimes  gently  sloping,  soiue-  having  traversed  or  touched  several  can- 
times  perched  among  lofiy  crags,  where  tons  of  Switzerland,  also  Austria,  Baden, 
industry  has  won  a  domain  among  the  France,  Bavaria,  Heasia,  Nassau,  Prussia 
fortresses  of  nature ;  whose  banks  are  or-  and  the  Nelheriaiids,  it  divides  into  sev- 
natnenled  with  populous  cities,  flouiishiug  enil  branches.  Hardly  has  it  entered  H«l- 
lowns  and  viitages,  castles  and  ruins,  with  land  fat  Emmerich),  when  it  sends  og*  to 
which  a  thousand  Isolds  are  connected,  the  led  a  consideraDle  branch,  the  Waal, 
besuttfid  and  romantic  roads,  and  salutary  which  joins  the  Meuae  at  Woudrichem. 
mineral  springs;  u  river  whose  waters  Somewhatlowerdown.a titdeabove Am- 
□ITer  choice  fish,  as  its  hanks  ofier  the  heim,  on  the  right,  a  branch  is  fbrtned 
choicest  wines ;  which,  in  its  course  of  which  occupies  the  bed  of  a  canal  con- 
900  miles,  affords  630  miles  of  uninter-  structed  by  Drusus ;  tliis  is  the  New-Ys- 
rupted  navigation,  from  Bfksie  to  the  sea,  sel,  which,  after  having  joined  the  Old- 
aud  enables  the  inhabitants  of  its  banks  Yssel,  at  Doesburg,  takes  the  name  of 
to  exchange  the  rich  and  various  products  Yssel,  or  Over-Yssel,  and  empties  intb 
of  itsshores;  whosecilies,fnmousfor  com-  the  Zuyder-Zee.  Arrived  at  Wyk-by- 
merce,  science,  and  works  of  strength,  Duursii-de,twenty-sevenraileeeBStof  Am- 
wbich  furnish  protection  to  Germany,  are  heim,  tlie  Rhine  divides  into  two  branches ; 
also  fomous  aa  the  seats  of  Roman  cola-  one  of  which,  the  chief  continuation  of 
nieSjandof  ecclesiastical  councils,  and  are  the  river,  is  called  Lech,  and  joins  the 
associated  with  many  of  the  most  impor-  Heuse:  it  forms  on  its  right  the  Neder- 
tant  events  recorded  in  history ; — such  a  Yssel,  which  also,  joins  the  Meuae  ;  th« 
river  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Germans  other  branch,  formerly  the  most  consider- 
reganl  with  a  kind  of  reverence,  and  fre-  able,  hut  now  small,  is  now  called  the 
quenily  call  in  poetry  falhtr  Rhine,  or  Crooked  Rhine  (Ajwnnu-Ji'^),  and  take* 
km^  Rhine.  (See  Byron's  verses  on  the  its  course  to  Utrecht,  where  again  it 
Rhme,  in  ChUde  Harold,  canto  iii,  stanzas  splils:  the  north-west  branch  is  called 
55 — Gl.)  Since  the  French  revolution,  Vecht,  and  empties  into  the  Zuyder-Zee ; 
the  Rhine  has  been  frequently  called  in  the  other,  western  branch,  called  Old 
France  the  natural  boundary  between  Rhine  [Oude-Rhgn]  empties  into  the 
France  and  Germany :  with  equal  reason  North  sea,  (wo  leagues  from  Leyden.  It 
the  Elbe  might  be  called  so,  and  perhaps  formerly  disappeared  in  the  downs  of 
would  havebeencidlcd  Bo,hadtheFrench  Katwyk,  formed  in  860;  butithasbeea 
emjure  continned,  as  it  had  extended  al-  conducted  by  a  canal  from  Leyden  to  the 
ready  to  that  river  at  one  point*  The  sea.  The  most  important  rivers  which 
Rhinerises  inlhe  Svnss  cantonof  theGri-  flow  into  it  are,  the  Aar,  Kinzig, Huk, 
sons  (q.  v.),  from  three  chief  sources.  The  Neckar,  Maine,  Nahe,  Lahn,  Mosdle,  Ertt, 
first  comes  from  the  mountain  called  Ruhr,  Lippe:  the  most  important  plac«8 
Crispalt,  north-east  of  the  SLGolhard,  and  on  the  bonks  are  Constance,  Schafiliauseii, 
unitesalDissentis  with  the  second,  which  BAsfe,  Spire,  Man  heim.  Worms,  Msntz, 
comes  from  the  Lucmanian  mountain ;  BJngen,  Coblentz,  Bonn,  Cologne,  Duseel- 
bolh  unite  with  the  third,  which  comes  dorf;  Wesel,Emraerich,  Ambeim,Uttecht, 
from  a  glacier  in  tlie  mountain  of  Adula,  Leyden.  The  whole  basin  of  the  Rhine 
about  twenty  leagues  distant  from  Reicbe-  is  about  180  leagues  long,  and  100  leagues 
nau,  the  point  of  confluence  of  all  three,  wide,  where  it  is  the  widest,  and  com- 
•  Riven  ore,  gonerally  ■pesVing,  poor  iii«di  ?""*»  "'»"'  '0,000  square  lei^es.  The 
•r  poliiical  acpanlion,  because  ibey  ire,  in  Tacl,  Canal  of  the  Rhone  and  Rhine  unitw 
iDCuii  oT  conneiion  rather  Ihao  of  separaliao.  these  two  rivers  by  means  of  the  SaAne  ■ 
MouDiainiaod  lanpiigM  furqi.h  far  more  elTecui-  the  great  canal  of'^thc  North  uniting  the 
si  lines  of  dmnAMioo,    The  o.Jyre«Mq  <*iy  Rhine  with  the  Meuse  and  the  Nethe,aiMl 

nven  have  ojlen  been  luen  u  IrajLtiers  is,  be-  ,            -  ■     i      j^  ■    ■  ■       t      .          -  i     K 

■BUM  ihey  anlioas  drawn  by  DOUire,  which  cui  ™^  ^'l*  "^^  Scheldt,    In  the  article  IXnt- 

be  BBiJy  deaignoled  ia  uvaiia.         '  vbt,   we   have  spoken  of  the   |n«jected 

,..,   .,,.,^.in)yii- 
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caaal  which  ma  to  unite  the  Danube  and  varia,  coromouly  called  Sheiniqitm,  tep- 

tbe  Rhine,  tbe  Kack  wa  and  the  North-  anted  from  the  rest  of  the  kii^oni,  on 

em  ocean.    Hie  Rhine  furaiBhee  excel-  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.    It  la  chiefly 

lent  ^mon  (called  ZocAk  when  they  as-  compoeed   of  the  former  French  deput- 

cend  tbe  lirer  in  spring,  coming  from  the  ment    Mont-Tonnere.      The  Hont-ToD- 

sea,  aitd  Sabam  when   tbej  dtuwend   in  nere,  SlOO  feet  high,   is  the  Hummit  of 

autumn  to  the  eea),  stuigeoOB,  lampreya,  the  VoBges  fa.  v.),  which  traverse  the  cir- 

pikoa,  and  ezcellcDt  cania.     From  Stras-  cle.     loliabitants,  S17,081  ;  square  miles, 

burg  10  Spire,  the  Rhine  is  about  1 100  feet  about  3000. 

wide  ;  U  some  parts  of  the  Rhemoau,  it  is  Rhine,  Depihtkents  or  the  Upper 
i800}  atColotpe,  1300.  At  Schenken-  «nd  Loweh.  [See  Deparintnt.) 
schaiiz,  where  it  enters  the  Netherlands,  it  Rhine,  Confedekatioit  or.  (See  Con- 
■B  2150  feel  wide,  its  depth  from  B4ale  to  federation  qf  Hit  Rhine.) 
"  '  is  between  ten  and  twelve  RBiNE,LowEit(inGennan,AuiferTAnn), 
antz,  twenly-tbur;  at  Durael-  a  Prusaian  province,  with  the  title  of  a 
darf,  fifty.  When  tbe  anow  melts  in  grand-duchy,  formed  h^  the  congress  of 
Switzerland,  the  Rhine  ris«s  from  twelve  Vienna,  in  1815,  containing  1,137,297  in- 
to thirteen  leet  above  its  common  level,  habitants  and  6100  square  miles,  embiaces 
Tbemean  descentof  theriverisaboutacv-  both  banks  of , the  Rhincand  is  bounded 
en  (eel  a  mile;  id  current  runs  about  288  by  the  Prussian  j»nvinces  of  Juhers- 
feet  ina  minute,  or  about  three  and  a  third  CtercB-Berg  and  Wesiphatia,  by  Nassau, 
miles  per  hour.  Vesseisoffrom  300to450  Heaee-Darmstadt,  France,  the  Nether- 
tons  go  up  the  river  to  Cologne,  those  of  lands,  and  several  smaller  lenilories.  The 
12S  to  300  to  Menlz,  those  of  100  to  HundsrUck  (q.  v.)  Iraversea  tbe  provinre 
125  to  Strasbuii;.  Steam-boats  and  "water  of  the  Lower  Rhine  between  the  rivem 
dibgences"  render  communication  easy.  Nabe  and  MoBelle,nnd  joins  the  Vostfes. 
The  congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  declared  Tbe  FiSel  and  tbe  High  Veen  are  ridges 
the  navigation  of  all  the  German  rivers  of  hills  coming  from  the  Ardennes.  The 
free ;  but  this  ordinance  bas  not  been  car-  province  furnishes  game,  fish,  grain,  fiuils, 
ried  into  effect  as  regards  tbe  Danube  flax,  hemp,  wine,  wood,  silver,  iron,  cop- 
(q.T.),  and  it  was  not  till  after  fifteen  per,  lead,  calamine,  marble,  slate,  sand 
yeats'  negotiation  between  tbe  various  and  mill  stmies,  basalt,  tufa,  porphyry, 
powera,  and  after  563  protocok  had  been  alum,  sulphur,  coats,  and  mineral  waters. 
di«wn  up  on  tbe  subject  that  the  naviga-  In  some  parts  much  manulacturing  indus- 
tion  of  tbe  Rhine  was  made  fi«e,  in  die  try  exists.  Much  cloth  is  made  in  and 
year  ISIl.  Three  books  contain  every  near  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  other  maou- 
ibng  nrrriwnrr  for  a  journey  along  Ihe  bctures  are  hnen,  silks,  leather,  iron  and 
Rhine:  one,  by  Loige,  compreheniu  the  steel  wares.  Tbe  inhabitants  ere  ntostly 
journey  fioiu  Henlz  to  Dusteldorf,  the  Cathohca;  in  the  southern  part  French  is 
mMt  romantic  pan  south  of  Bade ;  onotb-  nnkeii  in  some  places.  The  province  is 
er,  by  Aloys  Schreiber,  comprehends  the  divided  into  three  governments — Alx-la- 
wiiola  Douiw  of  the  Rhine,  with  excur-  Cbspellst  Treves,  and  Coblentz.  Aix-IS' 
Mons  into  neigbboting  parts  ;  tbe  third  is  Chapelle  (q.  v.)  is  tbe  chief  place.  The 
bv  Cfa.  A.  Fischer — Newest  Guide  from  province  comprehends  tbe  chief  part  of 
Majenco  to  Cokwne  (Fnnkfort,  1827).  tbe  ancient  archbishopric  of  Treves,  the 
Tbere  exi«  ezceUent  reptesentatioDH  of  abbeys  of  PrCim,  Comely-MuuMer,  Mnl- 
tbe    aeenery    of  the    Uiioe,    semi-per-  medy,  part  of  tbe  old  archbishopric   of 


1,  very   in-  Cologne,  of  tbe  duchy  of  Luxemburg  and 

geBMoa   prodnctJOM,   which   afibrd    the  Julieis,  &c. 

mnUar     tb«     bigbeat     gntification. —  RHiNocaaoa.    This  is  a  hi^  Bnimal, 

See,  abo,  tbe  Fansmma  q/"  the  SMnt,  belonging  t     '         ~        ~ 


^    1  to  tbe  order  of  pae< 

fitmMqenetla  Calognt,  by'Delkesfcamp  having  aach  foot  divided  into  tCree  toes, 

(Dnsd.  and  FrsiAf,  1825,  in  80  engrav-  and  furnished  with  one  or  more  hmia  on 

ttp),    also     PiimaTesi's    Gsurte    J^  the  the  snout    There  are  several  Bpeciea,  tbe 

Ahm  fiom   H»    Sourea   to  Hi  MMA,  best  known  of  which  are  the  Indian,  or 

tmtM,fram  fTabtrt  (1818),  and  Hiatorico-  ooa-faorned,  and  the  African,  or  two-hotn- 

BMfiMKal  PaDonnw  of  the  Rhine,  from  ed.— One-Wnnf  nboMctros.    This  species 

BioM  U  Coblentz,  tn  Oafal  (Heidelberg,  isanatiTeof  India,  puticulsily  of  that  part 

VB6).    Maya  BcbraiMr's  book  eontams  beyond  the  Oangea.    It  is  a  clumsy  and 

a  eatekigue  of  all  tbe  works  on  the  fUiiae  detomed  looking  animal :  a  smgle  >ibick 

or  ivIttiBg  ta  iL  hon,  placed  near  tbe  end  of  the  nose, 

Rnm  ;  vat  of  the  dght  circlaa  of  Ba-  makes  in  qieci&c  cbaracter.    The  upper 
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lil)  is  ver^ large, and  overiiougfl  the  lower:  ferior  lo  the  elephant  iii  docility,  and  bw 

it  is  fumisbed  with  strong  mivcles,  and  is  never  been  made  sociable  to  man.     The 

employed  by  the  aniuia]  somewhat  as  the  skin  is  used  for  whips  and  waiking'CaDeo, 

elephant  uses   Ills  titink.    The  eais  ore  and   of   the   boms    diinkingcupe   wew 

large,  erect  and   pointed.     The  akin  ia  made,  which  were  highly  esteemed  by  the 

iialied,  rough,  and  extremely  thick;  about  East   Indiana,  as  they  imagined   that  if 

the  neck  it  is  gathered  into  large  folds  ;  a  poison   were   put  into  them,  the  liquor 

fold  also  extends  between  the  shoulders  would  ferment  till  it  ran  out  of  the  veaael. 

and  fore  legH,and  another  from  the  hinder  Martial  informs  us,  tliat  Roman   ladies 

pan  of  the  back  to  the  thighs.     The  tail  used  these  horns  as   esses  to  hold  their 

IS  slender,  flatat  the  end,  and  furnished  at  essence  bottles  and  oils.     The  skin  of  the 

ilie  sides  with  veiy  BtiS|  black  hairs.   The  rhinoceros  is  also  used  by   the  Javanese 

legs  ore  rery  short.      This  animal  was  for  shields. 

well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  in-  Rhiboplastic  (from  t",  the  Boms,  and 
iroduced  into  the  games  of  tlie  circus  by  „x„„,^,  the  art  of  fonning).  The  art  of 
Pompey ;  in  all  probabihty  it  is  the  rem  restoring  the  nose,  when  fcst  by  diaease  or 
(unicom)  of  the  Bible.  From  the  time  eMemalinjuiT,  was  eariy  practised, in  In- 
of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  howev-  ^  by  ^^  Bramina,  and  is  even  now 
er,  it  was  lost  sight  of  so  completely,  ^ha^  practised  bj"  the  descendants  of  this  caste, 
prior  to  the  aiteenth  century,  naturalists  the  Coomos,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  akin 
were  of  opinion,  thai  it  had  never  existed,  cut  from  the  forehead.  In  1442,  Branca, 
or,  if  so,  that  it  was  extincL  When  tlie  a  Sicilian  physician,  opeiMed  by  means  of 
Portuguese,  however,  doubled  the  cape  of  „  ^ece  of  akin  cut  from  the  arm  of  the  in- 
Good  Hope,  and  opened  the  way  to  India,  dividual ;  and,  after  him,  this  method  was 
these  animate  again  became  known,  and  preserved  in  the  ftmily  of  the  Bajani  as  a 
many  were  introduced  into  Europe.  The  aecKt,  unli]  Caspar  Tagliacozzi  Jbom  im 
first  that  appeared  in  England  was  in  1546,  died  in  15W]practiseditin  Botogna, 
lfi84.  The  rhinoceros  lives  in  shady  for-  and  made  it  pubhc  in  1597.  Hepuraued 
eats  adjoining  rivere,  or  in  the  swampy  the  method  of  taking  the  skin  m>m  the 
jungles  with  which  its  native  countiy  arm.  This  method  was  last  practised  by 
abounds.  Though  poasessed  of  great  Molinetti,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
strength,  and  more  than  a  match  for  either  teeuth  century.  In  1816,  Grfife,  a  Ger- 
the  tiger  or  the  elephant,  it  is  quiet  and  b.,^  physician,  attempted  the  fbrmatioti 
inoffensive  unless  pfovoked.  The  fe-  ofthe  nose  from  the  skinofthearm  upon 
male  produces  one  at  a  birth.  The  « young  soldier  who  had  lost  his  nose  by 
growth  of  the  young  is  very  gradual,  as,  a  sabre  cut.  The  method  differed  but  fe- 
at the  age  of  two  years,  it  scarcely  atlaiiia  tie  fium  th^  of  Tagliacozzi.— See  Grdib's 
holfitsLeigfaL  Thenght  of  ttte  rhiooce-  munopUulic  (Berhu,  1818,  quarto). 
roB  is  by  no  means  acute,  but,  on  the  cou-  Rhode  Island,  one  of  the  U.  States, 
trary,  its  senses  of  smelling  and  hearing  includee  what  was  formerly  knovrn  by  the 
are  very  vivid.  In  chief  food  is  canes  name  of  Rhode  bland  and  Pnvidtnet 
and  Bhtuhs.  It  was  for  a  long  time  sup-  PUtnlaiiona ;  it  originally  consisted  of  two 
posed  that  the  tongue  was  hard  and  ex-  plantations,  or  provinces.  This  state  ■ 
caediiuly  rough ;  but  recent  observadoos  {funded  north  and  east  by  Mamachusens, 
liave  shown  that  it  does  not  present  these  south  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  west  bv 
peculiarities.  The  flesh  somewhat  re-  Connecticut  ;  length  49  nulea  ;  breadth 
sembles  pork  in  taste,  though  of  a  coarser  39;  square  miles  1350;  popuiadon  in 
grain  and  stronger  taste.— IW-AorTud  1810,  76,931;  in  1820, 83,059,  including48 
rhinooerot.  This  species  is  a  nauve  of  slaves;tnl830,97,313,u]cludingl48laves; 
Africa,  and  iMerabTea  the  preceding  in  lat  41"  a*  to  42°  3*  N. ;  Ion.  71°  &  to  71= 
many  particulars,  but  differs  m  being  pro-  38*  W.  In  the  north-west  part  of  the  state, 
vided  with  on  additional  horo,  of  a  smaller  the  countrv  is  hilly  and  hm^,  but  in  oth- 
size,  ntUBled  nearer  the  forehead  ;  the  er  parts  it  is  mostly  level.  The  soil  is  bet- 
skin  also  is  not  thrown  into  the  folds'  so  ter  aduited  to  gra^ng  than  tillage,  except 
reroa^ble  in  the  Indian  species ;  at  mi  the  udand  of  Rhode  Island,  which  haB 
least,  this  is  the  account  pven  by  Span--  an  excellent  soil,  adapted  to  the  pnwth 
man,  whilst  Bnice  represents  it  as  having  of  every  thine  that  is  suited  to  ile  climate, 
them.  The  two-homed  rhinoceros  was  A  considerable  part  of  the  state  has  a  thin 
better  kuo^  to  the  ancients  than  the  last-  soil,  and  affords  sm^ll  crops  of  New  Elng- 
mentioned  kind,  and  is  represented  on  land  pinduclioiis ;  but  the  cotmtiy  ne«r 
many  of  their  coiiis,  especMlly  those  of  Narraganset  bay  is  generally  very  fertile. 
Domitian.    The  rhinoceros  is  greatly  in*  QretU  numbere  of  cattle  and  ataeep  ara 
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induced  on  the  ialands,  and  on  the  mar-  Principle  Be^idsU  about  eight  churelies 
pn  of  the  baj ;  and  buner  and  cheese,  ci-  sod  600  communicants.  There  are  many 
OCT,  many  kinds  of  firuit,  com,  ire,  barley,  Fiiends,aud  some  of  other  deuominalionfi- 
■nd  oats,  are  produced  in  abunditnce.  Tlie  llie  settlement  of  Rhode  leland  was  coin- 
nrera  and  bays  afford  a  great  variety  of  menced,  ai  Providence,  iu  1G36,  by  the 
exceOrait  fiab.  IiT>n  in  abundance,  sniali  celebrated  Roeer  Williams,  a  miiiiBler, 
ifUanlitieB  of  copper,  limeMone,  and  a  who  wtw  baniHlied  from  MujB&cbusellsoti 
nune  of  anthiBcite,  are  the  luinei^  and  account  of  hie  religious  opinions.  (For 
ib«ls  Ifaat  have  hitherto  been  tbund.  The  fuilher  in&miHtion  reapecling  the  history, 
riverB  are  the  Pawtuckei,  Providence,  and  see  Prtnidttut,  and  Acir  EvvUmd.] 
Pawnixet.  NarragaiiBet  Iwy  extends  from  Rhode  Islahii  ;  an  iHlaniT  situated  in 
south  to  north  through  nearly  the  whole  Namgausct  hay;  lot.  41°  2S  N.;  lon.71° 
length  of  the  state,  and  emboeonis  Rhode  20'  W.  The  state  of  Rhode  Island  takaa 
Island,  Connecticut,  Prudence,  Patience,  ita  nau>e  ironi  this  island.  It  is  about  Gf- 
Hope,  Dyer's,  and  Hog  islands.  Block  teen  miles  from  north  to  xouth,  and  three 
tdand,  in  ilie  Atlantic,  south  of  tlie  state,  and  a  half  wide,  and  is  divided  into  three 
is  the  ntosc  Bouthcriy  land  belonging  to  it.  townships,  Newport,  Portsmouth  and  fllid- 
Tbe  exports  of  Rhode  Island  consist  prin-  dletown.  It  is  a  noted  reeort  for  uivalidB 
cipoUy  of  flax-Hced,  lumber,  b<w<ee,  cattle,  fiom  southern  climatee.  The  island  in 
beef,  poik,  fish,  poultry,  and  cotton  and  very  fertile,  pleasant,  and  healthtiil ;  and 
linen  goods.  Its  manuMctures  liave  great-  many  trBvellers  call  it  the  Eden  oj  Jhatr- 
ly  increased  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  tea.  It  sufiered  greatly  by  uie  war 
add  greatly  to  its  wealth.  The  value  of  of  the  revolution,  but  has  been,  in  a  con- 
its  exports  of  domestic  im>duce,  during  siderable  degree,  restored  to  its  fomier 
tbeyear  ending  September  30,  1829,  was  beauty  and  value.  About  40,000  sheep 
$337,468.  Its  tonnage  in  I8S8  was43,406.  are  fed  on  the  island,  besides  neat  cattle 
Since  these  periods,  the  cottunerce  of  the  and  horses.  There  is  a  coal-mine  on  the 
Male  has  rapidly  increased.  The  com-  north  part  of  the  island,  hut  the  coal  in 
mercial  and  manu&cturing  interests  of  not,  at  present,  much  esteemed. 
Rhode  Island  are  principeSy  centred  in  Rhooes('Pi>jd(,  frMn^^ni',  aro«e,orfWim 
Providence.  This  nas  become  one  of  the  M°ii  noise  of  waters);  an  island  in  the 
□KMt  important  cities  of  New  England,  Grecian  archipelago,  lying  between  Crete 


and  conOins  now  about  one  fifth  of  the  (Candia)  and  Cyprus,  teu  miles  fioni  the 
pc^xilation  of  tbe  state.  Newport  is  some-,  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor;  thirty^six 
what  leas  than  half  the  size  of  Providence,    miles  in  length,  and  fourteen  in  breadth ; 


and  the  other  towns  are  not  large.     The  450  square   miles.     Rhodes   waa,  in  an- 

Eeneral  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  meets  cienE  times,  sacred  to  the  sun,  and  was 

four  times  in  a  year:  at  Newport  on  the  celebrated  for  its  sereue  sky,  its  soft  clj- 

firat   Wednesday   of  May,   which  is  the  male,  fertile  soil,  and  fine  firuils.    The  re- 

copuDencetnent  of  (be  political  year,  and  public  of  Rhodes  was  an  important  ruival 

again  at  the  same  place  in  June ;  in  Octo-  power,  and  planted  colonies  m  Sicily,  Ita- 

ber,  it  meets  alternately  at  Providence  and  ly  and  Spain.    The  beauty  and  size  of  its 

South  Kingston ;  and  in  January  at  East  works  oi  art  were  admir^  in  ail  Greece, 

Greenwich,  Bristol,  or  Providence.  Brown  and  it  was  much  visited  bv  the  Romans 

university  is  niuated  at  Providence.     At  on  account   of  them.    The  commercial 

the  same  place  there  is  a  seminary  styled  laws  of  the  Rhodians  were  adopted,  asthe 

the /Vtendf' 6(Min/iT^-«i:Aool,andifaereare  basis  of  marine   law,  on  all  the   coasts 

eight  or  ten  academies  in  the  state.     [See  of  the  Meditemuiean,  and  some  fragments 

iVnmtfenec)   The  state  now  pays  $10,000  of  them  still  retain  their  authority.     (Sea 

anntully  for  the  support  of  free  schools;  Commercuit  Lme.)     This  rich  and  powers 

and  this  sum  is  divided  among  the  several  fill  republic  took  an  important  part  in  sev- 

towns,  according  totheirpopulHtion.  This,  eral  of  tlie  Roman  wai^  and  was  fim 

however,  afibnu  but  imperiect  means  for  mode  a  Roman  province  in  the  reign  of 

the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  of  so-  Vespasian.     In  1309,  after  tlie  loss  of  Pal- 

deiy.     In   1831,   the   BaptisUi   in  Rhode  eBtine,theknigbtBDf St. Johnoccupiedthe 

Ljland  had  sixteen  churches,  twelve  miu-  island,  and  were  tlience  called  the  laiightt 

iHieTS,  S600  commuoicanls ;  die  Method-  iff  Rhodu.     In  14S0,  they  repelled  an  at- 

ists  ten   preachers,   1,100  rrtembers ;  the  tack  of  the   Turks,   but,  in  1522,   were 

Congrcnlionalists  teu  churches,  ten  min-  obliged  to  surrender  the  island  to  Soliman 

Mten,  1000  communicants ;  the  Unitarians  II.    (See  John,  KnighU  of  St.]   The  pop- 

twosocieties,  two  annisters ;  the  Sabbala-  ulation  is  differently  estimated,  by  Savary 

liana  about  lOOOconuuimicants ;  the  Six-  at  36,500,   of  which  about  one  tlurd  an 
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.      .    "the 

IB  goveined  by  a  pacha,  wbo  is  under  the  oummhs  of  the  White  mountuna  <if  New 

cepudan  pacha  or  hi^-admiral  and  gover-  Hampehire.    An  Oriental  specieg,  boow- 

iiorof  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  The  timetieeeninour  ffreen'hou*e8,re8en]bGiu; 

revenue  of  the  suitan  from  the  isUmdis  ea-  the  R.  nuizunutn,  out  with  brilliant  acaiim 

timued  at  90,000  piasters.  The  productioaa  flowers,  hardly  yielda  in  macnificence  lo 

arecom,wine,Dil,cottoii,fitiiiH,wai,  honey,  any  production  of  the  vegelJ 


but 


&c.    The  csiHtai,  Ehodee  (Ion.  38°  13'  E. ;  All  the  species  are  cultivated  in  gardens 

hi.  36°  US  N.),  has  apopuladoD  of  6000  on  account  of  the  beau^  of  their  flow- 

Tui^     The  suburb  Neachorio  is  inhabit-,  era. 

ed  by  3000  Greeks,  who  are  not  pemiitted         Rhome  (EhodanusJia^reatriTerintbe 

'  to  rende  within  the  city.     The  town  is  south  of  Europe,  wluch  rises  in  the  cm)- 

suiTounded  fay  three  walls  and  a  double  tral  and  highest  pan  of  Switzerland,  u 

ditch,  and  is  considered  by  the  Turks  as  the  foot  of  mount  Furca,  only  five  nulea 

impregnable.      It  has  two  fine  baibots,  fiom  the  source  of  the  Rhine.     It  flows 

eeponued  only  by  a  mole.     The  celebrat-  in  a  weetem  direction  through  a  long  and 

ed  colossus   proOaUy  stood   here.     (8ee  wide  valley  of  the  Swiss  csntim   of  the 

Cbtoww.)  Valais,  and,  being  swelled  by  a  aiunber 

Rbodiuv  ;    a  new  metal,  dJBCorered  of  mountain  streams,  it  payees  through 

amonr  the  grains  of  crude  pbtinahy  doc-  ^e  lake  of  Geneva.     Flowing  south  wara, 

tor  WoUastoo.    Ila  specific  gravity  is  11.  and  bMng  joined  by  ihe  SaAne  and  other 

It  readily  alloys  with  evnty  other  metal,  streams,  such  as  the  Is^re,  the  Drdme,  the 

except  mercury.     One  rixth  of  it  doee  not  Ardeche,  and  the  Durance,  it  diBCharsee 

eptibly  alter  the  appearance  of  gold,  itself  after  a  course  of  neariy  500  mitea, 

..  Diily  renders  it  more  fiisible.  When  by  three  mouths,  into  Ihe  pen  of  the  Mod- 
pure,  it  is  brittle,  and  requires  a  much  iterranean  called  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  whei« 
tiiehet  temperature  tor  its  fusion  than  any  its  branches  tbrm  the  island  of  Camargue- 
other  metaf,  unless  it  be  iridium.  It  is  in-  The  principal  cities  on  the  Rhone  are  Ge- 
aoluble  in  all  acids.  Doctor  Wollaston  neva,  Lyons,  Vienne,  Avignon,  Beaucaire 
made  silver  pens,  tipped  with  liiodium,  and  Arfes.  It  is  the  most  rapid  river  of 
which,  finm  its  great  hardneas,  were  not  Europe.  The  navigation  down  the  stream 
habte  to  be  injui^  by  uae.  is  easy,  but  the  upvrard  can  be  perfimned 

RHODODEnnaon  NUsimdm,  or  Dwart  only  by  draught  or  st^am.    (Se«  CanaU.) 

RosB  Bat  ;  one  of  the  moet  ornamental  It  carries  down  large  quantities  of  earth, 

shrube  of  North  America.     It  is  generally  which  it  deposits   at   its  mouth.    Below 

about  ten  feet  high,  but  aomoimes  reaches  Lacluse,   the   river  plunges,  with   great 

to  twenty  or  tvrenty-five,  with  a  trunk  four  noise,  into  a  cavity  of  the  rocks,  anddis- 

or  five  inches  in  diameter.   The  leaves  are  wtpeers  fiu'  the  diSance  of  nxty  paces. 

la^e,  oval,  oblong,  coriaceous,  smooth  uid  Bevnal  nulee  below  this  place,  at  a  ^mnt 

stuning ;  the  flowers  large,  rose-cokxed,  odled  HalpOTtuin,  it  again  almost  entvdiy 

with  yellow  dots  <hi  the  inside,  and  are  die-  disappears  under  the  rocks, 
posed  in  an  elegant  terminal  cluster.     It        EH6noEBisoE;  a  range  of  mountains  in 

IS  moat  abundant   about   the   Alleghany  Germany,    extending  irom  Kaltennond' 

mountains,  where  it  Bometinies  fonns  im-  heim  to  beyond  BischofiJieitn,  about  30 

penetrable  thickelB,  preeenling a  magnifi-  miles  in  length;  it  traveraes  the  noitfa- 

cent  appearance  when  in  aower.     The  west  of  Bavaria,  and  pert  of  Uesoe  Cas- 

wood  is  hard,  cmnpact,  and  fine-grained,  eel,  approaching  the  Thuriogisn  forest 

but  infbiiorj  n)  these  rnn»ects,  to  that  of  on  the  north,  and  the  Speesail  towards 

the  mountam-laure),  antl  has  not  hitherto  the  south.     The  highest  summit  is  the 

been  applied  to  any  twetiil  purpmes.  Two  Kreutzberg,  3600  fto  high, 
othw  species  of  tfaododendron  inhalHt  the        Rbitbabjb  {rhewm) ;   a  genua  of  plantl^ 

more  southern  parts  of  the  AUegbanies.  mostly  inhabiting  the  interior  of  Asia.     It 

The  species  of  riiododendron  are  shrubs,  belongs  to  the  bmily  pctygoncft,  togeth- 

with  alternate,  entire,  evergreen  leaves,  er  with  the  docks,  wnieh^  it  somewhat 

and  ornamental  flowers,  usually  disposed  resembles.     It  m  one  of  the  few  genera 

in  terminal  eorytnbe.  M)om  ei^teen  spe-  which  have  nine  stamens,  the  trmamHa 

des  are  known,  which  inhabit  the  arid  of  Unrueus.    The  roots  and  leaves  are 

and  tenqierate  pwis  of  the  n<wtbem  hem-  temaikably  large,  and  tbe  flowers  incon- 

i^ere,  and  especially  mountmnotn  dis-  spicuous,   but  disposed  in  very    ami^e 

tnots.    ODe,theA.i:.(9i}M»fMMi,growsas  panicles.    The  seeds  ere  provided,  at  tbe 

Av  north  n  civilized  man  has  penetiated,  angiea,  with  a  membranous  wing.    The 

■nd,  in  conunon  with  odier  arctic  jriants,  roots  of  all  are  iniklly  purgative,  com- 


liued  vrah  tonic  and  strengtbeniDg  Piop-  spsce ;  but  as,  for  the  two  first  years,  tbej 
enies;  that  of  the  officinal  riiulMni  (A.  do  not  fill  this  space,  eome  other  crop 
yntiwafiMi]  is  conndered  the  tnoat  effiua-  may  be  mised  between  them.  It  is  aii 
cioiu,  but  there  b  no  ^reat  difference  in  injudiciouB  piactice  to  cut  away  the  leaven, 
lliM  respect.  The  officinal  or  true  rbubaib  and  hinders  the  groHih  of  the  routs;  but 
^W8  wild  along  the  frontiers  of  China,  to  cut  or  break  the  sleina,  about  a  foot 
near  the  great  wall,  upon  a  clioin  of  from  the  ground,  is  very  often  advonlage- 
toottntaius  which  strelcbeB  from  the  Chi-  ous.  The  plant  may  remain  in  the 
nese  lowa  Sini  (o  lake  Kokonor,  near  ground  all  Winter,but  during  severe  frosts 
TLibeL  It  a  eaalj  djutinguished  by  hav-  should  he  covered  with  straw  or  dry 
ing  the  leaves  divided  into  acute  lobes;  leaves.  A  deep  soil,  and  one  where  sand 
the  toots  are  very  la^,  yellow  and  does  not  predominate,  aeetns  ben  adapted 
branching;  (he  siem  la  of  moderate  height,  to  its  culture;  but  it  siiccee^ls  in  every 
rylindricol,  smooth  aud  Btnsled,  provided  soil  that  is  not  arid  or  waleiy ;  neither 
u  base  withagretil  numberof  large  uetio-  does  it  fear  shade  or  a  northern  exposure; 
ble  leaves ;  these  ore  divided  into  five  or  in  dry  weather,  watering  is  advantageous, 
seven  lanireolate,  acute  segments,  ench  of  but  long  rains  are  very  injurious.  The 
which  is  again  subdivided,  and  are  green  roots  are  token  from  the  ground  only  after 
•nd  rough  above,  a  little  whitish  and  pu-  the  fourth  or  fiflh  year,  but  sooner  in  a 
besceni  heoeaih,  and  traversed  with  large  dry  and  warm  soil  than  in  a  moist  and 
yellowish  nerves  ;  their  leafstalks  are  cool  one ;  when  taken  up  too  soon,  their 
very  kmg,  and  grooved;  the  flowers  are  substance  is  soft,  and  will  lose  eleven 
onall,  yellowish -white,  and  ore  disposed  iwelfUis  of  its  weight  in  dtylng ;  on  the 
in  numerous  upright  panicles ;  the  seeds  other  hand,  If  left  loo  long  in  the  earth, 
are  blackish -brown  and  triangular.  It  is  the  nmls  become  hollow,  or  even  rot  iu 
usual  with  theChinese,  when  the  rootshave  the  centre.  The  time  for  removing  tlieni 
been  taken  from  the  ground,  cleaned  and  is  in  the  autumn,  after  the  leaves  uic  per- 
pared,  to  cut  them  in  slices  and  lay  them  fectly  dry.  The  slocks  live  ten  or  twelve 
upon  long  tables,  taking  care  to  turn  them  years  in  a  good  soil,  and  only  half  as  long 
mree  or  iour  limes  a  day,  experience  haV'  in  one  which  is  less  adapted  to  them, 
ii^  taught  that  if  exposed  to  a  free  cur-  The  ihubsrb  of  commerce  is  brownish- 
rent  of  air,  they  become  hght,  and  lose  a  yellow  externally,  saflron-yellow  within, 
ponionof  iheirstrength.  After  the  fourth  and  variegated  with  white  and  redthsh 
day,  they  are  perfbratod  and  strung  upon  streaks.  The  odor  is  disagreeable,  and 
cords,  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  touch  each  .  llie  taste  bitter,  astringent,  slightly  acrid, 
other,  and  are  suspended  to  dry  in  the  and  nauseous.  Its  properties  are,  at  the 
shade,  either  upon  trees  or  in  tents.  In  same  time,  tonic  and  purgative.  It  is 
about  two  months,  the  roots  have  lost  administered  in  powder,  in  mixtures,  or 
seven  eighths  of  their  weight,  and  are  fit  formed  into  pills,  or  tlic  root  may  l>e 
for  market.  Winter  is  the  proper  seawii  chewed  in  substance.  The  value  of  the 
for  taking  up  the  roots.  Formerly  rhu-  annual  import  of  this  article  into  Great 
barb  was  brought  from  Chma,  through  Brit^Ms  said  to  exceed  $1,000,000.  The 
Tartary,  to  Ormuz  and  Aleppo,  thence  to  bark  of  rhubarb  has  been  UBcd  for  tinc- 
Alexanilria,  and  even  to  Vienna.  This  tures,  and  is  fcjund,  in  every  n-spcct,  as 
was  called  Turieif  rhubarb.  Now  it  is  efficacious  as  the  best  part  of  the  roots, 
Wought  by  sea  from  Canton  and  Ormu/,  and  the  seeds  possess  nearly  the  same 
All  the  rhubarb  of  commerce  is  obtained  quaiilies.  The  leaves  impart  an  agree- 
ftotn  the  chain  of  mountaitu  above  men-  able  acidity,  soinewhet  similar  to  that  of 
tioned.  It  is  only  within  a  few  years  ghat  sorrel ;  and  a  marmalade  is  made  from 
the  officinal  rhubarb  has  been  successfully  the  fresh  stalks,  by  stripping  oS'the  bark, 
cultivated  on  alorge  scale  in  Europe.  It  is  and  boiUng  the  pulp  with  an  equal 
ntcHt  readily  multiplied  by  planting  pieces  quantity  of  sugar.  The  common  gardsii 
of  the  root  containing  eyes,  thirty  or  more  rhubarb  {R.  Thapanlicum)  has  obtuse, 
of  whichareaflbrdedby  a  root  fourorfive  smooth  leaves,  with  haiQ'  veins  beneath, 
veftr?  old  :  half  en  inch  of  the  root  is  suf-  It  was  ftrut  Invught  into  Eurojie  about  the 
ficient  to  ensure  the  shooting  of  these  year  IfilO,  and  is  chiefly  in  request  liir  ilie 
ej-SB.'  They  are  planted  a  httle  l>efnre the  slalkaoflhe  leaves,  which,  when  young. 
opening  of  the  spring,  after  leaving  them  are  used  for  pies  and  tarts.  The  root  has 
,  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  day,  in  order  that  occafflonally  been  sold  for  the  rliuharb  of 
cicatrices  may  tife  formed :  ihev  should  be  commerce,  asd  for  a  long  time  was  sup- 
pbced  in  quincunx  order,  about  six  feet  posed  to  be  identical  with  it  The  rheum  ^ 
■pan,  as  the  leaves  occupy  a  very  great  ribet  is  remarkable  for  having  the  secita 
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eaveloped  in  &  succulent  and  reddish  poem,  extends  Bomeiimes  to  four  uid 
pulp.  It  growson  the  mountains  of  Syria  more  syllablea.  Some  longuagee  iucline 
and  Persia,  and  is,  besides,  cultivated  on  more  to  the  itiale  rhyme,  as  the  Eoglisb, 
an  exte:isive  scale  in  thoee  countries^  on  onaccountofitssuperabimdanceofmoito- 
accountof  the  agreeably  acid  flavor  of  the  sy lldvles  ;  othera,  as  the  Spanish  and 
leaves,  leaf'StalltB  and  yOLiDg  stems.  These  Italian,  more  to  the  female  :  the  Gennan 
are  sold  conetanlly  in  the  inatkelB,  and  are  and  Fretich  poseees  an  almost  equal  store 
eaten  either  in  a  crude  state,  with  salt  or  of  both ;  hence  in  these  two  ^nguages 
vinegar,  or  are  preserved  in  wine,  or  with  we  find  them  generally  interchanged  reg- 
Buear.  ularly;  yet  there  are  numerous  poems 
Rbumh,  in  navigation ;  a  vertical  circle  in  these  languages,  wiitten  exclusively  in 
of  any  given  place,  or  the  intersection  of  male  or  female  rhymes.  Of  the  four  con- 
such  a  circle  with  the  horizon;  in  wliich  tinental  idioms  just  mentioned,  the  Ger- 
Jost  sense  rhmtb  a  the  saiue  as  a  point  of  man,  from  its  abundance  of  consouanta, 
the  compan.  has  die  greatest  variety  of  final  syllables, 
RhmiAint;  a  line  prolonged  from  any  and  therefore  the  smallest  collection  of 
;iven  termination.  It 
mpensate  for  this  defi- 
RnvitKEN.  ^  (See  Ruloikatuu,]  ciency,  a  regular  prosody,  ariwng  from  the 
Runs.  [See  Siaaac]  possession  of  long  and  short  syllahtes.  The 
Rbthk,  in  poetry ;  the  correspondence  modem  use  of  rhyme  was  not  known  to 
of  sounds  iu  the  terminating  words  or  the  ancients:  We  meet,  indeed,  with 
syllables  of  venea.  The  vowel  and  tlie  some  rhymed  veraes  in  Ovid,  in  which 
final  articuletioiu  or  consonants  should  be  the  rtivme  waa  evidently  intentional;  but 
the  same,  or  neariy  the  same,  in  sound,  the  object  was  not  to  distinguish  the 
The  initiid  consonants  may  be  different  veises,  but  to  give  inipressiveneaa  to  the 
Languages  which  have  not,  like  the  Eng-  sense,  as  Sbakspeatc  often  introduces  a 
liah,  a  great  variety  of  shades  between  the  rtiymed  couplet,  for  the  same  purpose,  in 
Italian  sounds  of  a,  c,  i,  o,  u,  admit  only  blank  verse.  In  the  Latin  poems  of  the 
pure  rhymes ;  that  ts  to  say,  the  correspond-  fathers  of  the  church  of  the  fourth  century, 
mg  syllables  must  have  exactly  the  same  rhymes  are  more  frequently  used.  The 
vowel  sound.  English  verae  is  much  less  rhyme  is  hBrmotiy,mUBic,aiid  therefore  b 
MStnined ;  and  we  find  in  the  best  Eng-  addressed  directly  to  the  feellnss,  and 
lisfa  poets  ihymes  which  strike  a  foreign  thus  partakes  e«eentially  of  the  character 

.,„      jn  Bonie  instances,,  of  modem  art,  whikt  tlie  metrical  forms 

ntiquily  are  in  the  spirit  of  that  plastic 
(See  CIoMW,  Pliutit,  and  Aonuin^) 
;  Goths  introduced  rhyme  from  the 
rhyme  to  the  e/e,  which  supplies,  in  some  East  into  the  nonhem  languages.  Tlie 
measure,  the  want  of  correspondence  in  most  ancient  relics  of  Scandinaviati  poetry 
sound.  Id  other  instances,  however,  this  are  not  in  rhyme,  hut  are  dielinguiBhed  by 
ii  not  the  case,  as  in  revenge  an^kn^  alliteration  (q.  v.).  These  circumstances 
remote  and  ttottgU;  aitd  the  libmy  of  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  tliat  rhyme  origi- 
making  rhymes  of  nrllaUes  corresponding  nated  with  the  Arabians,  who  came  into 
in  sound,  though  digram  in  spelling,  is  contact  with  the  Europeai^  of  the  south 
cmaier  in  En^isb  than  in  most  other  as  early  as  the  eighth  centurj'.  Schlwel, 
hnguages;  asipaterandmoriar,  tMimi  and  in  his  Obnrvaiiont  Mur  la  LiUraturt  Pn- 
storm.  If  the  rhyme  is  only  In  the  last  venpde,  however,  denies  this.  Joet^^ 
syllables,  as  in  Jorgme  and  bdutve,  it  is  von  Hammer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  de- 
called  a  male  rhyme;  if  in  the  two  lost  cided  believer  in  the  influence  of  the 
^llables,  as  MUer  and  glilUr,  it  is  called  a  Arabians  on  the  provenQal  poetry  in 
fenude  rhyme.  Sometimes  the  three  last  respect  to  the  structure  of  i^ymed  coup- 
syllables  rhyme,  as  coUonhf  and  rtc^^ronfy,  lets  and  the  forms  of  rhyme  in  die  south- 
er the  Italian  Sadne  and  durncmt,  or  em  poetry  ;  which  seems  undeniable, 
toeoto  and  favota  (the  vertu  tdruccwfe].  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  derive  rhyine 
This  last  sort  of  rhymes  is  principally  used  itself  from  the  Arabians.  The  oldest 
in  pieces  of  a  comic  or  conversational  fbrmsof  rhymed  verse  arcthe  couplet  end 
character.  Rhymes  which  extend  to  the  continuation  of  one  and  the  same 
more  than  three  syllables  are  alttaost  con-  rhyme  through  a  whole  piece.  The 
lined  to  the  Arabians  ani  Persians,  in  Troubadoun(q.v.)firsrttlemptedavarie- 
their  short  odes  (jrozd/w),  in  which  the  ty  of  artificial  comtnnations  of  rtiyme  in 
same  rhyme,  corned  ttirough  the  whole  ibe  sonnet,  canzone,  &.C.,  and  the  Span- 
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lardB  and  ItaJiaiM^  with  their  muneal  Ian-  Comniittee  c^  the  houee  of  coDunouB. 

cuagea  and  delicacy  of  ear,  per&cted  tlie  He  next  publisbed  bd  Eaaa;  on  Reol,  in 

foriDB  of  involved  ibjme.    The  Icaliana,  which  be  advocated  dieprinciplesofMBl-' 

however,  &t a. luerpcriod,  carried  the  ani-  Ibus   conceniing  populalioo.      Hib  niofil 

Acial  intricadeaof  riiymelogieat  eiceea.  important  production   is  hia  treaiise  on 

Rhyme,  well  managed,  is  oae  of  the  moat  Political  Economy  and  Taxation,  which 

ptewing  of  oil  iuventiooa  for  enteitaining  afibrda  a  luminoua  expoaition  of  the  origin 

the  mind,  conatandy  "^^"f  expectation,  and  flucluationB  of  nalional   weahh  and 

and  as  often  satis^iig  ic     Theearantici-  expenditure.     In  1619,  Mr.  Ricardo  ob- 

patea  the  sound,  without  knowing  what  lained  ■  seat  in  puliamem  for  the  Iriah 

the  sound  will  expreaa;  and  bow  vaiiouB  borough  of  PortaHingtOD,  and  as*  senator 

are  the   forma  of  grace  and  majesty  of  attracted  the  respect  and    esteem   of  ail 

whichkissiiBceptihle!     Yet  it  has  misted  r«rt>eB.     Hediedin  Septeml>er,182a  Hr. 

nmay  peraona  to  think  they  were  compos-  Ricardo  is  said  to  have  been  a  Unitarian, 

ingpoetry,wbilstthey  were  only  rhyming;  though  he  usually  attended  the  aervice  of 

ana  were  it  not  for  rhyme,  we  mi^hc  have  the  establiahed  chuich  after  reDOUDcing 

been  saved  from  a  flood  of  insipid  vetse,  Judaism. 

which  has  su  long  ovcnpread  the  field  of         Ricci,  Lorenzo,  the  last  general  of  the 

Ijtenuuie.     (See  Sotmtt.)  Jesuits  previouBly  to  their  auppreeaon  hy 

Rhttbm.     (See  AppaiSx,  find  of  this  pope  Clement  XIII,  was  bom  at  Florence 

voluDK.)  in  17C3,  entered  the  order  at  the  age  of 

RuLjRzal;  a  Spanish  coin.     (For  the  fifteen,  and,  after  having  been  professor  c.i' 

real  dt  plata  (alver  rial),  see  Coau.)     The  rhetonc  and  philosophy  at  Sienna,  he  be- 

rial  de   ttUon  (capper  rial)  is  equal  to  came  spiritual  director  at  the  Roman  coU 

i-A^ta.  lege,  and  secretary  of  his  order.     In  1758, 

RiaLTO.    (See  Vaaa.)  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of  general  on 

Rib.     The  ribs  are  loi^  curved  bonee,  the  death  of  Centurioni.     Resisting  the 

placed  in  an  oblique  direction  at  the  sides  suppresaion  of  the  Jesuits,  he  was  sent  to 

of  the  chest.    T^eir  number  is  generally  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  he  died  in 

twelveoneachaide;  but,inBomesub)ectH,  1775.     (See  Jc«uib.)— See  hia  life,   by 

it  basbeen  found  to  be  thirteen,  andinoth-  CaracciolL 

etB,thoughroorerarely,oalyeleven.  They        Ricci,  Scipio,  bishop  of  Pisloia  and 

aic  distinguiabed  into  true  and  faUt  ribs.  Pralo,  nephew  ofthe  preceding,  was  bom 

Tbe  seven  upper  libs,  which  are  articu-  at  Florence,  in  1741.     Being  favoicd  by 

hied  to  the  steinum,  are  called  bvt  ribs,  the  giand-duke  of  Tuscany,  Leopold,  he 

and  the  five  lower  ones,  which  are  not  opened,  at  Pistoia,  in  17B6,asytiod,with  a 

unroediately  attached  to  that   bone,  are  view   to   the  propagation   of  some  new 

■""'''      "        ""  "he  rihe  jsH)  religious  doctrines;  by  whi 

o  cover  and  red  the  displeasure  of  the  pope,  a 

defend  the  lungs ;  also  to  assist  in  breath-  obliged   to  resign   his  see.     In  1799,  be 

ing ;  (brthey  are  joined  to  the  vertebnc  by  was  imprisoned  for  declaring  in  favor  of 

ri^ular  hinges,  which  allow  of  short  mo-  the  d^pes  of  the  constituent  aesembly, 

tioai^  and  to  the  stemnm  by  cartilages,  which^Kd  been  formed  under  the  influ- 

which  yield  to  the  motion  ofthe  ribe,  and  ence  of  the  French.     Being  set  at  liberty, 

return  again  when  the  muscles  cease  to  he  signed,  m  1805,  a  formula  of  adhesion 

acL     (See  Betpinbim.)  to  the  bulls  which  be  bad  objected  to,  and 

RiBEKA,  Giuseppe.     (See  SpngndtUa.)  Ijecame  reconciled  to  the  holy  see.     He 

RiCABBO,  David,  a  celebrated  writer  on  died  in  1810.     In  1834,  appeared  die  VU 

finance  and  statistic^  waa  of  a  Jewish  ct  Minoiru  de  Scipion  ttirci,  by  H.  de 

bmiW,  and  wae  bom  in  London  in  1772.  potter  (tnnslBied  into  English  by  T.  Ros- 

His  ftdier  was  a  stock  broker,  and  the  son  coe,  S  vols.,  1 B39}. 

was   intended  for  the   same   profeseiDtL         Riccoboni,  Lodovico,  bom  at  Modena 

His  character  for  probi^,  industry   and  in  1677,  manifested  an  eariy  passion  tor 

talait  early  ]ni>cured  bini  means  of  sup-  the  theatre ;  and,  having  become  tbe  di- 

poft;BDd,becomiBga  member  of  thesiock  rector  of  a  theatrical  company  at  the  age 

eMhaitfe,  he  accumulated  immetiBe  prop-  of  twomy-tvro  years,  he  endeavored   to 

et^r-    £)  ISIO,  he  speared  as  a  writer  in  reform  the  Italian  theatre,  by  substituting 

tbe  Morning  ChnMiicIe,  on  the  subject  of  r^ular  pieces  for  tbe  miserable  farces 

die  depreciation  of  the  natiiHialcutTeDcy;  which  then  bad  powesmon  of  the  stage  in 

aodbeaflerwardaambodiq^hisideaaina  Italy.    fSee  Drama,  md  Sidiaa  TK^tn.) 

distinct  woik,  tbe  reaaoninga  of  which  Wearied  with  the  oppontion  made  to  his 

wen  adopted  ID  the  Report  of  ibeBuUion  effMia  1^  the  perverae  lane  of  hie  coun- 
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trymen,  he  went  lo  Paris  whh  his  com-  beautiful  panicle,  gomewhat  reseinbliBc 
pany,  and  aBsociated  himself  with  Dom-  that  of  the  oat.  The  needs  are  white  and 
iniqueaild  RamaaneHi,  withgTBOtBucceHB.  oblong,  but  vaiy  in  are  and  tbrm  in  the 
In  1739,  the  du£e  of  Parma  apnointed  numeroua  varieties.  It  is  important  to  be 
him  inspector  of  the  theatres  in  his  do-  acquainted  with  these  varieties,  in  order 
millions ;  but,  in  1731,  he  returned  to  Par-  to  choose  which  are  beeDsuited  to  certaiD 
i^  where  fae  devoted  his  last  years  to  soils  or  localities ;  some  are  prefenUe  on 
literature,  and  died  in  1753.  He  was  account  of  the  size  an(l  excellence  of  the 
the  author  of  numeroua  comedies,  and  grains ;  othera,  from  their  great  bearing, 
translated  several  pieces  finm  the  I^^rench.  or  the  time  of  ripening;  othera,  again. 
We  hav«  also  Iw  him  an  Hittoirt  du  Thi-  &twt  their  more  or  leas  delicacy  with  re- 
dirt  Balkn.  His  Trife  Helen^bom  1666}  spect  to  cold, drought, &c  TheHindoos, 
distinguished  heieelf  od  the  stage,  and  by  Chinese,  Malays,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
her  poetical  composidons,  which  procured  the  neighboring  islands  have  paid  tnoet 
her  admission  into  several  Italian  scade-  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  these  varie- 
mies.  Their  son  Fisncesco,  bom  at  Man-  ties.  One  specie*  only  of  rice  is  known, 
tua  m  1707,  ^ed  at  Paris  in  1772,  was  Rice  can  be  profitably  cultivated  only  in 
more  succewAtl  as  a  dramatic  writer  than  warn  climates;  and  here  it  is  said  to  yield 
as  an  actor.  Besides  faia  comedies,  six  times  as  much  as  the  same  space  of 
which  were  veiy  popular,  he  wrote  a  wheat  lands.  The  Chinese  oblwn  two 
worii  entitled  L^AH  du  Thidtn  (Paris,  crops  a  year  from  the  same  ground,  and 
1750).  His  wife,  born  at  Paris  in  l7l4,is  cultivate  it  in  this  way  fhmi  generation  to 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  French  novel-  generation  on  the  same  soil,  and  without 
"'  le  suffered  much  from  the  neglect  any  other  manure  than  the  mud  deposited 


of  her  husband,  and  died  in  poverty,  in  by  the  water  of  the  river  used  i 
1792.  Her  complete  works  have  been  flowing  it  After  the  watera  of  ih 
several  times  pubGshed  [best  edition,  Paris,    dation  hqve  withdrawn,  a  few  days  a 


181 B,  6  viJb,  8vo.).  allowed  for  the  mud  to  become  partially 
RiCB  (oryxa  tativa).  This  important  dry;  then  a  small  q)ot  is  enclosed  bran 
article  of  food  is  now  cultivated  in  all  the  embankment,  hghtly  ploughed  and  nar- 
tvanner  parts  of  the  globe.  It  was  long  rowed,  and  the  gram,  previously  steeped 
known  in  the  (^nst  before  it  was  introduced  in  dung  diluted  with  animal  water,  is 
into  E^gypt  and  Creece.  Pliny,  Dioscori-  then  sown  very  thickly  on  it.  A  thin 
■les  and  Theophrastus  mention  it  as  being  sheet  of  water  is  immediately  brought 
brouglit  from  India ;  but  it  was  little  cuiti-  over  it,  either  by  a  stream  or  Uie  cham- 
vated  m  tfa^time  upon  the  borders  of  pump.  Lithe  mean  time,  other  qiacee  are 
the  Mediterranean.  It  was  introduced  preparing  for  being  planted  in  a  similar 
into  Carolina  about  the  year  1697,  and  is  manner.  When  Uie  plants  are  ux  or 
now  cultivated  eittensively  in  many  parts  seven  inches  high,  they  are  transplanted 
of  the  south  of  Europe.  In  Britqm,  the  in  fijrniws  made  by  the  plough,  so  as  to 
chief  supply  of  rice  la  from  Carolina ;  and  stand  about  a  foot  apart  every  way :  water 
this  is  considered  far  superior  to Jie  India  is  then  brought  over  them,  and  ke^on  till 
rice,  which  is  small,  meagre^pd  the  the  crop  begins  lo  ripen,  when  it  is  with- 
grains  frequently  broken.  Immeiise  dis-  held ;  so  that  when  the  harvest  airivestbe 
tricts  of  country  would  have  remained  field  is  quite  dry.  It  is  relied  whh  a. 
desolMe  and  irreclaimable,  if  nature  had  sickle,  threshed  with  a  flail,  or  the  tread- 
not  granted  to  a  simple  gran  the  |Mvperty  ingof  cattle,  and  the  husk  is  taken  offbjr 
of  growing  excluravely  m  inundated  tujd  bating  it  in  a  stone  mortar,  or  passing  it 
marshy  grounds.  It  has  ahered  the  &ce  between  flat  stones,  as  in  a  common  meal 
of  the  globe  and  the  dcstmy  of  nations ;  milL  The  first  crop  being  cut  in  May,  a 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  this  second  is  immediately  prepared  for,  by 
grain  that  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos  owe  burning  the  atubble,  and  this  second  crop 
their  early  civilization.  An  immense  pop-  ripens  m  October  or  November.  After 
ulatiouin  those  and  the  surrounding  coun-  removal,  the  stubble  is  ploughed  In,  whicli 
tries  is  now  dependent  on  the  rice  crops ;  is  the  only  vegetable  manure  such  lands 
and  when  these  fail,  thousands  perish  of  can  be  said  lo  receive.  In  Japan,  Ceylon, 
hunger.  The  culm  of  the  rice  is  from  and  Java,  aquatic  rice  is  cultivated  neariy 
one  to  six  feet  big^  annual,  erect,  simple,  in  the  same  manner.  A  rice  plantation 
round,  and  jointed ;  the  leaves  are  large,  requires  constant  attention.^  The  proprie- 
&na,  and  pomted,  arising  frnm  very  long,  tor  must  make  daily  viBitB,'in  order  to  see 
"''adrical,  and  finely  striated  sheaths;  that  the  varioift  aqueducts,  flood-gates  and 
flowen  are  disposed  in  a  large  and  embankments  of  the  diflTerent  compart 
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nients  are  aJl  in  order,  and  that  the  water  in  tnitJi,  it  docs  ii«  seem  to  be  bo  well 

mtiataniiy  renmiiid  u  the  antne   lieigbt.  adapted  to  Eurojifan  constitutions  as  that 

The  maturity  of  the  grain  is  ascertained  root     The  iiiliabitanta  of  the  East  obtain 

by  the  ycllownees  of  the  eiraw,  and  it  is  frotn  rice  a  vinous  liquor,  more  intoxicat- 

liairesied  much  in  the  same  manner  as  ing  than  llie  sirougesl  wiDe;  and  an  ar- 

otlier  gmjjiM,  with  this  difference,  tliat  in  deiii  spirit,  cntletl  rak,  or  arrack,  is  also 

renain   districts   Ibe   tops   only  are  cut.  partly  made  from  it.     The  latter  is  cbiefly 

Rice,  when  stowed  in  tbe granary,  ia sub-  maniiliictured   at   BatJivia,   and   at  Goa, 

jt'ct  to  the  depredations  of  a  small  curcu-  on  the   coast   of  Malabar,    and  is   said 

lio;  but  it  is  found  that  this  insect  attacks  to   be  distilled   from  a  mLutire   of  the 

it  only  when   envelojied   in.  the   husks,  infusion  of  rice  iiiid  of  tlie  juice  of  the 

Aquatic  rice  ia  cultivated  by  tlie  Chinese,  cocoa-nut  ti«e.    The  gi  iieral  app^ltati<Hi 

esen  in  the  midat  of  rivers  and  lakes,  by  of   rice  throughout   the   East   Indies   is 

means  of  raits  made  of  bamboo  and  cov-  paddif. 

'^ped  with  carlh.  Mountain  rice  is  culii-  Ricb-Bcntino,  or  BoB-o-Ltni  (icterus 
vaied  on  the  moimlaiits  of  the  eastern  aeriptTtnh,  Bonap. ;  tmUraa  onpivora, 
i«laiidsandofCochin-Chiua,muchinihe  Wileon);  specific  cbamctcts,  tail-feathet^ 
lame  way  as  our  barley ;  but  it  is  to  be  very  acute ;  aduli  male  in  spring  drow, 
ob^erred,  that  it  is  planted  at  the  com-  black;  the  hind  head,  vcllowish-white ; 
meiKemem  of  the  lainy,  and  reaped  at  the  scapulare,  rump  and  tail  coverts,  white, 
beginning  of  the  dry  season,  and  also  that  tinged  with  ash ;  female  young,  and  niale 
Uiese  mountains  receive  from  the  atraos-.  in  eariy  autumn  and  winter  dress,  varied 
pbere  a  much  greater  proportion  of  mois-  with  tnTiwuii^b-h  lack  and  browniBh-yei- 
lure  than  lower  districts.  There  is  a  low,  bcneaili  dull  yellow;  the  male  with 
kind  of  rice  hardyenough  to  grow  on  the  much  more  yellow.  This  bird  migrates 
edee  of  the  Himalaya  snows,  and  which  over  the  continent  of  America  from  I^>- 
inay  probably,  at  some  fiilure  time,  prove  rador  to  Mexico,  and  over  the  Great  An- 
9  valu^ile  acquisition  to  the  European  tilles,  appearing  in  tlie  southern  extremity 
cidiivalor.  Rice  is  even  cultivated  in  the  of  Iho  U.  Sliites  about  the  middle  of 
«Mith  of  Germany,  and,  irom  long  culture  March  or  beginning  of  April.  About  the 
in  a  comparatively  cold  country,  has  ac-  first  of  May,  tlie  bob-o-lmks  reach  Mas- 
qiiired  a  remarkable  dep^e  of  hardiness  sachusetta.  The  rearing  oflhcir  yoime 
«nd  adaptation  lo  the  chmate — a  circum-  takes  place  north  of  the  fortieth  degree  of 
aance  which  has  frequently  been  alluded  latitude.  Their  food  is  insects  and  worms, 
to  esanencouragement  to  the  acclimating  and  the  seeds  of  the  grasi^  meadows.  In 
of  exotice:  it  is  fotind  that  rice  seeds  di-  the  autumn,  tliey  snmetmiee  attack  the 
rect  from  India  will  not  ripen  in  Ger-  crops  of  oata  and  Iwrley,  The  song  of 
many  at  all,  and  even  Italian  or  Spanish  the  male  continues,  with  little  interrup- 
seeds  are  much  leas  eariy  and  hardy  than  tion,  as  long  m  the  female  is  sitting,  and 
those  ripened  on  the  spot.  A  crop  hna  is  sijigular  and  pleasant ;  it  consists  of  n 
been  obtained  in  England,  on  the  banks  jingling  medley  of  short,  variable  note?, 
of  the  Thames.  In  some  parts  of  the  confufted,  rajiid  and  continuous:  The 
EasL  rice  is  freed  &oni  the  husks  by  ini-  relish  for  song  and  merriment  is  confined 
meision  in  hot  water,  by  which  the  grains  lo  the  male,  and  diminishes  as  the  period 
UT  slightly  swelled,  and  burst  the  enve-  of  incubation  advances.  The  male  gen- 
lupes.  As  an  article  of  diet,  rice  has  been  erally  loses  his  musical  taleniabout  (he 
extolled  as  superior  to  almost  anyother  end  of  thelirstweek  in  July,  from  which 
veeelable.  Large  quantities  are  annually  time,  or  somewhat  earlier,  his  plumage 
imported  into  Europe,  and  it  is  liighlyes-  begins  to  lose  its  gay  colors,  and  to  as- 
teemed  in  puddings  and  numerous  other  siuiie  the  humble  htie  of  that  of  tlie  fe- 
ciilinaiy  preparatjons.  On  account  of  its  male.  About  the  middle  of  August,  they 
being  destitute  of  gluten,  it  catmot  be  enlerNewYorkandPennaj'lvaniH,in vast 
made  into  bread,  like  wheal.  Indeed,  on  foraging  parties,  ontlieirway  to  tlie  south, 
ufcount  of  its  excellence  ami  chcjipness,  Tiiere,  along  the  shon»  of  the  large  riv- 
it  claitns  attention  as  a  general  article  of  ers  lined  with  floating  fields  of  wild  rice, 
ntstenance  for  the  poorer  cUsses  of  soci-  ihcy  find  abundant  suleistencc,  grow  (at, 
eiy;  as  it  ia  well  known  that  a  quarter  of  and  their  flesh  becomes  little  inferior  in 
1  pound  of  rice,  slowly  boiled,  ivill  yield  flavor  to  tlial  of  tlie-  European  ortolan  ; 
ni'ire  than  a  pound  of  solid  and  nutritive  on  vfhich  account  the  reed  or  rice  binls, 
fiHtd.  However,  it  has  been  found  that,  in  as  they  are  then  called,  are  shot  in  great 
F^urope,  the  poor  constantly  reject  the  use  numbers.  Wlien  the  cool  niglits  in  Oc- 
of  rice  when  potatoes  are  to  be  had ;  and,  tober  commence,  tlicy  move  stdl  farther 
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soutb,  till  they  reach  tlie  inlands  of  Cuba  the  crew,  anil  refused  to  deliver  up  the 
aiiii  JuBaico.  '  piiiicus^es.  In  revenge  for  tliie  insult, 
Rice  Glue.  (See  Cemenlt.)  Richard  landed  hia  army,  and  obliged  tlie 
Richard  I,  king  of  Ellwand,  Biimamed  king  to  siitTeiiderhim^lf  and  his  tove- 
Cteur  de  IJon,  second  son  of  Hen^  IT,  reigiily.  In  Cyprus,  he  consummated  bis 
by  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  was  bom  in  1157.  nuptials,  and  tlien  embarked  lor  PaleMine. 
In  1173,  he  was  induced  by  hie  motherto  Al  this  period,  the  siege  of  Acre  was  car- 
unite  with  bis  brothers,  Henry  and  Geof-  ryingonbylheremnanlof  ihearmy  of  the 
fry,  and  other  confederalea,  in  a  rebellioii  emperor  Frederic,  and  otiier  Clitjsttau 
against  hia  fether,  which,  however,  tiiM  advcDturets,  and  defended  by  a  Saracen 
active  prince  soon  quelled.  This  conduct  garriHOii,  supported  by  the  celebrated  Sal- 
he  repealed  on  more  than  one  occ^on,  adin.  (ij,  v.)  The  orrivalof  the  two  kings 
until,  in  1189,  be  openly  joined  the  king  infuseid  new  vigor  into  the  besiegers,  and 
of  France,  and,  in  the  war  which  ensued,  the  place  surrendered  in  July,  1191.  This 
pursued  the  unhappy  Henry  from  place  advantage  was,  however,  succeeded  by 
to  place,  who,  being  at  the  same  time  de-  mutual  jealoimies,  more  especially  excited 
aerted  by  his  youngest  son,  died,  worn  by  a  contest  for  the  crown  of  JeruHaletn, 
out  with  chagrin  and  affliction,  atChinon,  between  Lusignan  and  Conrad  of  Mont- 
cursing  hia  undutifut  and  ungrmtolul  cbil-  ferrat;  the  former  being  supported  by 
dren  with  his  latest  breath.  {Bee  Iknry  II.)  Richard,  and  tiie  latter  by  tlie  king  of 
On  this  event,  Richard  succeeded  to  tlie  France.  Atlength,  disgusted  withawar- 
throne  of  England,  and,  visiting  his  ft-  fare  in  which  he  only  acted  a  secondary 
ther's  corpse  the  day  after  bis  decease,  character,  the  latter  returned  to  Europe, 
expressed  great  remoise  at  his  own  con-  leaving  10,000  men  with  Richard.  A 
duct.  Havu^  settled  his  affairs  in  France,  general  engagement  took  place,  in  which 
be  sailed  to  England,  and  was  crowned  at  Richard,  by  the  greatest  bravery  and  mil- 
Weatminster.  He  prudently  gave  his  itair  skill,  gained  a  complete  victory, 
confidence  to  his  father's  ministers,  and  which  was  followed  by  tbe  possession  of 
discountenanced  all  who  bad  abetted  his  Joppa,  Ascalon,  and  other  places.  Rich- 
own  rebellion.  He  bad  taken  the  cross  ard  advanced  witliin  sight  of  Jenisalem ; 
previously  to  his  accession,  and  now  bent  but,  the  greater  part  of  the  auxiliaries  re- 
all  his  views  to  the  gratification  of  his  fiising  to  concur  in  the  siege,  he  retired 
martial  ardor  in  the  fields  of  the  E^asL  He  to  Ascalon,  and,  perceivingTiis  difficultiea 
raised  money  by  the  sate  of  the  crown  increase,  concluded  a  truce  with  Saladin, 
pro)>erty  and  offices,  and  by  every  other  on  condition  that  Acre,  Joppa,  and  the 
means  he  could  devise,  including  the  re-  other  seaports  of  Palestine,  should  re- 
mission of  a  large  sum  of  the  vassalage  main  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  who 
imposed  by  his  father  upon  Scotland.     He  were  also  to  enjoy  ftiU  liberty  of  perfon 


then  sought  an  interview  with  Philip  of  ing  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem.     Richard 

France,  who  had  also  taken  the  cross,  in  now  prepared  to  return  to  Endand,  but 

which  mutual  conditions  resjiecting  tlicir  previously  concurred  in   the  election  of 

joint  operations  wero  aereed  upon.     A  Conrad  (almost  immertiiitely  after  assas- 

great  number  of  English  ban>iis  and  oth-  sinuted)  to  the  nominal  sway  of  Jenisa- 

ers  took  the  cross   on  this  occasion,  to  lem,  and  bestowed  bis  conquered  kin^ 

which  enterprise  a  mo-ssacre  of  the  Jews,  dom  of  Cyprus  upon  Lusignan.     He  em- 

in  several  of  the  princi[»a]  towns  of  the  barked   at  Acre   in  October,  1192,  and 

kingdom,  formed  aprelude.     Atmidsiun-  sailed  for  the  Adriatic;  but  was  wrecked 

mer,   1190,    Richard  and   Philip  united  near  Aquileia.    Taking  the  disguise  of  a 

100,000  of  their  bravest  subjects  on  the  pilgrim,    he   puraued   his   way   through 

plains  of  Vezelai.     Richard  then  proceed-  Germany,   until,  being  discovered   near 

cd  to  embark  at  Marseilies,  and  the  two  Vienna,  lie  was  arrested  by  the  order  of 

kings  met  at  Messina,  where  they  spoilt  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  who,  having 

the  vrinter.     Here  Richard  was  joined  by  received  an  oAront  from  him  in  Palestuie, 

Bcreugaria,  daughter  of  Sanchez,  king  of  seized  this  opportunity  to  gratify  hie  ava- 

Navarre,  his  intended  wifi;;  but,  without  rice  and  revenge^    The  emperor,  Henry 

staying  to  celebrate  his  nuptials,  he  put  to  VI,  who  bad  also  a  quarrel  with  Richard, 

sea  with  bis  fleet,  which  was  soon  after  for  his  alliance  with  Tancred,  the  usurper 

dispersed  by  a  storm.    The  king  got  into  of  the  crown  of  Sicily,  hearing  of  hia 

Crete;  but  those  of  his  ships  whicli  had  captivity,  demanded  him  from  Leopold 

his  bride  and  liis  water,  the  queen  of  Sici-  who  gave  him  up,  on  the  stipulation  of  a 

ly,  on  board,  were  driven   inio  Cyprus,  portion  of  bis  ransom.    While  Richui.' 

wbere  the  king  of  tiiat  island  impnisoned  was  imprisoned,  bis  brothw  John  (q.  v.) 
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liad  taken  up  aims  in  England,  in  con-  ray  bther  and  my  brother  n-ith  youroim 
cenwith  the  king  ofTnuice.  Richard  Imnd,  aud  designed  to  put  me  to  an  igiio- 
hoiB  fak  inisfortuDeB  with  courage,  and  miniouBdeaiii."  Tlieprospectofdeailihad 
when  the  emperor  charged  him,  befure  inspired  Richard  with  senlimsats  of  mod- 
the  diet  of  Wont*,  with  varioiw  imagin-  eration  and  justice,  and  lie  ordered  Gour- 
aiy  offences,  he  refuted  these  acciisauona  don  to  be  set  at  Liberty,  and  allowed  a 
with  so  much  spirit,  that  the  assembly  Hum  pf  money ;  but  the  savage  Morcadee, 
loudly  exclaimed  against  his  deceDtioii.  who  commanded  tlie  tiraban^oDs,  which 
At  Im^  a  treaty  was  concluded  fur  hia  the  king  bad  hired  for  tlie  expedition, 
Ub«nUK«,  on  the  payment  of  a  ransom  caused  tlie  imhajipv  man  to  lie  flayed 
of  150,000  mariu,  which  bciug  raised  in  nJive.  Richard  died  of  his  wound  on  the 
England,  Richard  obtained  his  libeny.  6th  of  April,  lllK),  in  the  forty-second 
RictuuiJ  embaiked  at  the  mouth  of  the  year  of  hia  age,  and.  tenth  of  liis  reieu, 
Scheldt,  and  safely  reached  England  in  leaving  no  issue.  The  character  of  this 
March,  1194,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  sub-  king  was  strongly  marked.  He  was  the 
Jf-cts.  After  being  re-crowned  in  Eng-  bravest  among  the  brave,  often  frank  and 
luud,  he  landed  in  France  in  May,  1194,  hberal,  anil  not  devoid  of  generosity.  At 
where  he  was  met  by  his  brother  John,  the  same  tune,  he  was  haughty,  violent, 
who  threw  faintself  at  his  teet,  and,  luider  unjust,  rapacious,  and  sanguinary;  uid, 
tlie  mediation  of  hs  mother,  entreated  to  use  the  erpression  of  Gibbon,  united 
Ibrrivenen.  "I  forgive  him,"  said  Rich-  the  ferocity  of  a  gladiator  to  the  cruelty 
ard,  "  and  I  hope  I  shall  as  easily  forget  of  a  tyrant.  His  talents  were  consident- 
his  injuries  as  lie  will  niy  pardon."  In  ble,  both  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  Seld, 
the  ensuing  war  with  Philip,  Richard  and  he  was  shrewd  in  observation,  elo- 
gamed  some  advantages;  but  a  truce  soon  queut,  and  very  happy  at  sarcasm.  He 
suspended  tbpirhoelililiea.  Leopold,  hav-  was  also  a  poet ;  and  some  of  his  reputed 
iug  received  an  accidental  hurt  which  compuBitions  are  preserved  among  those 
proved  mortal,  expreeeed  remorse  fbr  his  of  the  Trouhadouis.  On  the  whole,  a 
treatment  of  Richard,  and  gave  up  all  son  of  romantic  interest  ii  attaclied  to 
cLaim  to  the  remainder  of  his  ratiaom.  the  character  and  exploits  of  this  prince, 
The  emperor  also  offered  to  remit  the  m-  which,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  Ihey  little 
mainder  of  his  debt,  provided  he  would  merit,  as  the  career  of  Richard  produced 
join  him  in  on  offensive  alliance  against  caloitiilies  {morly  atoned  for  by  the  iiiili' 
France,  which  was  readily  agreed  to.  laiy  reputation  which  alone  attended  ii. 
En^aad,  during  this  period  of  useless  KicHAao  II,  king  of  England,  son  of 
contention,  partly  through  the  r^iaciiy  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  grandson 
government,  and  pardy  through  unpropi-  of  Edward  III,  was  bora  in  1^)6.  He 
tinuB  seBBons,  productive  of  ramine  and  succeeded  the  latter  in  1377,  in  his 
pestilence,  was  in  a  state  of  great  depres-  eleventh  year,  the  chief  authority  of  tlie 
»ii>n.  A  lasting  accommodation  with  state  being  in  the  hands  of  his  three  un- 
France  was  in  agitation,  prepturacory  to  cles,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster, 
another  crusade,  when  the  life  and  teign  Edmund,  earl  of  Camlnidge,  afterwards 
of  Richard  were  suddenly  brought  to  a  duke  of  York,  and  Thomas  of  Wood- 
close.  A  considerable  treasure  having  stock,  subsequently  duke  of  Glouc««Ier. 
been  fiiund  m  the  land  of  the  viscount  of  The  eariier  yeots  of  the  king's  minority 
Liint^ea,  he  sent  part  of  it  to  Ricliard  as  passed  in  ware  with  France  and  Scotland, 
his  feudal  sovereign.  The  latter,  howev-  the  expense  of  which  led  to  exactions 
er,  demanded  the  whole;  which  being  that  produced  the  insurrection  headed  by 
n^liised,  he  invested  the  castle  of  Chalus,  Wat  Tyler.  Its  tenninaiion  in  the  death 
where  the  treawu^  was  concealed,  and,  of  its  chief  leader  in  Smithfield,  by  the 
haling  refused  terras  of  surrender  to  the  hand  of  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  the 
garrison,  in  the  openly  expressed  deier-  presence  of  the  young  king,  afforded  the 
iiiiuarion  of  hanging  the  whole  of  them,  latter  on  opportunity  to  exhibit  a  degree 
was  wounded  by  a  shot  from  the  cross-  of  address  and  presence  of  mind,  wliirh, 
bow  of  one  Bertrand  de  Gounlon.  The  in  a  youth  of  fitteen,  was  veiy  reraarka- 
a;sault  was,  however,  successfully  made,  ble.  Whilst  the  rioters  Mood  astonished 
and  all  the  garrison  hanged,  with  the  ex-  at  the  foil  of  tlieir  leader,  the  yoimg  king 
rrptmn  of  Gouidon,  who  was  reserved  calmly  rode  up  to  them,  and,  declaring 
for  a  niore  cruel  death.  Ricliard,  ap-  that  he  would  be  iheir  leader,  drew  them 
prized  that  his  wound  was  niortal,  asked  off,  almost  involuntarily,  into  the  oeigh- 
him  what  had  induced  him  to  attempt  boringlields.  lathe  mean  time,  an  anneii 
his  life.     The  man  replied,  "You  killed  foree  was  collected  bythe  lordmayorand 
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others,  at  the  sight  of  which  tlie  rioteis  by  the  tyranny  of  the  ascendant  party;  so 

fell  on  their  knees  and  demnnded  pardon,  that,  in  1389,  Richard  was  encoumged  to 

which  was  granted  them  on  the  condition  enter  the  council,  and,  in  a  resolute  tone, 

afiheirlnunediatedisperaioii.   Similarin-  to  declare  that  he  was  of  full  age  to  take 

suirections  tooL  place  in  various  parte  of  the  government  into  bis  own  hands ;  and, 

the  kingdom,  all  of  which  were,  however,  no  opposition  being  ventured  upon,  hi; 

put  down,  and  Richard,  now  master  of  proceeded    lo    turn    out    the    duke    of 

an   army  of  40,000  men,  collected  hy  a  Gloucester  and  all  his  adherents.     This 

general  summons  to  all  Che    retainers  act  he  rendered  palatable  to  the  nation  by 

of   the    crown,    found    hunself  strong  publishing  a  general  amnesty,  and  remii- 

enough  to  punish  the  ringleaders   with  ting  the  giants  of  money  made  by  the 

great  severity,  and  to  revoke  all  the  char-  late  parliainenl.   Several  years  of  internal 

ters  and  manumisaions   which   he   had  tranquillity  ensued,  which  was  promoted 

granted,  as  extorted   and  illegal.      The  by  the  return  of  the  duke  of  l^casier, 

Eromise  of  conduct  and  capacity  which  who  formed  a  counterbalance  to  the  in- 

e  displayed  on  this  emergency  was  but  fiuence  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester ;  and 

ill  answered  in  the  sequel ;  and  he  very  Richard  prudently  kept  on  tlie  best  terms 

early  showed  a  predilection  for  weak  and  with  him.     By  his  fondness  for  tow  com- 

dissolute  company,  and  the  vicious  indul-  pany,  by  spending  his  time  in  conviviaji- 


i  light  behavior, 

daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV,  and,  the  king  forfeited  the  respect  of  his  sub- 
Boon  after,  was  so  mjudicious  as  to  take  jecta,  while  his  weak  attachment  to  his 
the  great  seal  from  Scroop,  for  refusing  favorites  placed  all  things  at  tlieir  disjio-  . 
to  sanction  certain  extravagtuit  grants  of  sal,  and  made  a  mere  cipher  of  himselfl 
lands  to  bis  courtiers.  Waiswith  Fiance  Encouraged  by  these  follies,  the  duke  of 
and  Scotland,  and  the  ambitious  intrigues  Gloucester  once  more  began  to  exercise 
of  the  duke  of  i-ancasTer,  disquieted  hissinister  influence,  and,  the  most  crim- 
sorae  succeeding  years.  The  &vorites  inal  designs  being  imputed  to  him,  Rich- 
of  Richard  were  Michael  de  la  Pole,  eari  ard  caused  him  and  his  two  chief  sup- 
of  Suffolk  and  chancellor,  and  Robert  de  porters,  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  War- 
Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  the  latter  of  whom  wick,  to  he  arrested.  The  earl  of  Anm- 
he  created  duke  of  Ireland,  with  entire  del  was  executed,  and  the  earl  of  War- 
Bovereignn' ui  that  island  for  life.  The  wick  condemned  lo  perpetual  banishment. 
duke  of  Idncasler,  being  then'  absent.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  bad  been  sent 
prosecuting  his  claim  to  the  crown  of^  over  to  Calais  for  safe  custody,  and  waa 
Castile,  the  king's  younger  micle,  the  there  suffocated.  A  quarrel  between  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  a  prince  of  popular  duke  of  Hereford,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
manners,  and  imprincipled  aml»tion,  be-  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  the  inci- 
came  the  leader  of  a  formidable  oppon-  dental  cause  of  (he  revolution  which  ter- 
tion,  which  procured  an  impeachment  of  minoled  this  unsettled  reign.  The  king 
the  chancellor,  ond  influenced  the  parlia-  banished  both  the  dukes— Norfolk  for 
ment  so  far  that, it  proceeded  to  stnp  the  Ufe,  and  Hereford  for  ten,  afterwards  re- 
king  of  all  authority,  and  obliged  hmi  to  duced  to  six  yeer^  It  was,  however,  de- 
sign a  commission  appointing  a  council  clared  that  each  of  them  should  be  duly 
of  regency  for  a  year.  Being  now  in  his  entitled  to  any  infieritance  which  might 
twenty-first  year,  this  measure  was  veir  fall  to  them  during  their  absence;  but,on 

Sailing  to  Richard,  who,  in  concert  with  the  death  of  John  of  Gaunt,  in  1399,  the 

le  duke  of  Ireland,  found  means  to  a»-  unprincipled  Richard  seized  his  property 

sembie  a  council  of  his  friends  at  Not-  as  forftiied  tothecrown.     The  king  ha v- 

tiugfaam,  where  the  judges  unanimously  ing  embarked  for  Ireland,  to  revenge  the 

declared  against  the  lenity  of  the  ex-  death  of  his  cousin,  the  ear)  of  Marcli, 

.    ,  .         !._:__     Gloucester,  at  these  who  had  been  killed  in  a  skirmish  witli 


proceediDRs,   mustered  an   army  in  the  the  natives,  Heniy  of  Bolinf^roke,  as  the 

vicinity  of  London,  wliich  being  ineffect-  duke  of  Hereforcf  was  now  called,  inadp 

ually  opposed  bv  a  body  of  forces  under  use  of  this  opjKiitLinity  to  land  in  York- 

the  duke  of  Ireland,  several  of  the  king's  shire,  with  a  small  body  of  forces,  and, 

friends  were  executed,  and   the  judges  being  joined  by  the  earls  of  Nortlmmber- 

who  had  given  tlieir  opinion  in  his  favor,  land  and  Westmoreland,  and  other  influ- 

were  all  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  ential  leadere,  proceeded  sout)iward,BIthe 

sentenced   to  imprisonment    for   life  in  head  of  60,000  men,  nominally  to  recover 

Ireland,    A  reaction  was  soon  produced  bis  ducby  of  Lancaster.    When  Richard, 
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upon  this  intelliKence,  landed  at  Milford  appoioted  protector  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
haven,  be  found  himself  so  moch  desert-  he  immediately  caused  hia  nephew,  the 
cd.  thai  he  withdrew  to  North  Wales,  young  Edward  V,  lo  be  declared  tiiig, 
niih  a  deeign  to  escape  to  Frauce.  He  and  look  an  oath  of  fealty  to  him.  The 
was,  however,  decoyed  to  a  conierence  two  aeoeudanl  &etions,  that  of  the  queen's 
with  Hejiry,  seized  by  bit  onned  force,  relatives,  headed  by  her  l«»)ther,  earl  Riv- 
and  led  by  has  sucfiessliil  riral  (o  London,  era,  and  that  of  the  more  ancient  nobili^. 
As  they  entered  the  capital,  Henry  wbb  who  were  led  by  the  duke  of  BuckJug- 
hailed  with  the  loudest  acclamaiions,  and  ham  and  lord  HaMinffs,  courted  the  fiivor 
the  unfonunate  Richard  treated  with  of  the  protector,  who  diseembled  with 
neglect  and  even  contumely.  Hie  depo-  each,  while  he  was  secretly  pursuing  the 
Kirion  was  now  resolved  upon,  to  be  [nv-  Bchemea  of  his  own  dark  amUiion.  His 
reded  ^Kf*  forced  reeiEnation  of  the  first  object  was  to  eel  rid  of  those  who 
croBTu  Thirty-five  articles  of  accusa-  were  connected  with  the  young  kiii^  by 
lion  were  accordingly  drawn  up  against  Uood  ;  and,  aAer  spending  a  convivial 
liiin,of  which  several  were  exf^geratcd,  evening  with  Rivers,  Grey,  and  rarThom- 
faLse  and  fiivolous,  but  others  contained  aa  Vaughui,  he  had  them  arrested  the 
rral  instances  of  tyranny  and  misgovern-  next  morning,  and  conveyed  to  Pomfret, 
ment;  and  king  Richard  was  stilemniy  where  tliey  were  soon  after  executed 
i1e|)oeed  Sept.  30,  1399,  Henry  then  without  triaL  Alarmed  at  the  arrest  of 
clauDed  the  crown,  which  was  awarded  her  relatives,  the  queen  dowager  look  ref- 
to  him.  (See  Hairy  IV.)  Richard  was  uge  in  the  sanctuary  at  Westminster,  witli 
committed,  ibr  safe  custody,  to  tiie  castle  her  youncer  son,  the  duke  of  York,  and 
of  Potnfret.  Of  the  manner  of  his  death  ber  daughter.  As  it  was  necessarv,  for 
no  certain  account  has  been  given ;  but  a  the  protector^  purposes,  to  get  botn  his 
popuhritolion  prevailed,  that  his  keeper  nephews  into  his  hands,  he  persuaded  two 
and  guards  killed  him  with  halberds.  It  prelates  to  urge  the  queen  to  deUver  the 
»  more  probable  that  starvation  or  poisoQ  duke  of  York  into  his  hands,  upon  die 
was  bad  recourse  to,  for  his  body,  when  most  solemn  assurances  of  safety.  Lord 
e)tposed,  exhibited  no  marks  of  violence.  Hastings,  although  opposed  to  the  queen's 
He  died  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  relatives,  being  the  steady  ftiend  of  her 
age,  and  twenty-third  of  his  reign.  children,  was  next  arrested,  while  sitting 
RfCBARD  Hi,  king  of  Engknd,  bom  in  in  couiicil,  and  led  lo  imnicdiate  execu- 
1450,  was  the  yoimgest  son  of  Richard  tion.  AAer  this  bold  and  bloody  com- 
duke  of  York.  On  the  accession  of  his  mencemeut,  he  proceeded  in  an  attempt 
hrother,  Edward  IV,  he  was  created  duke  >o  establish  the  lUegidmaoy  of  Edward's 
of  Glouce8ter,Bnd,duringthe  early  port  of  children,  on  the  pretence  of  a  previous 
Edward's  reign,  served  him  with  great  marriage  wkh  the  lady  Eleanor  Talbot, 
courage  and  fidelity.  He  partook  of  ilie  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
ferocity  wldch  was  ever  a  dark  feature  in  scrupled  not  to  countenance  an  attack  on 
die  character  of  the  Planlagenets ;  and  is  tlie  character  of  his  own  mother,  who  was 
raid  to  have  personally  aided  in  the  mur-  aflirmed  lo  have  given  other  Others  to 
der  of  EdwBiil  jHince  of  Wales,  after  the  Edward  and  Clarence,  and  to  have  been 
battle  of  Tewksbury,  and  to  have  been  true  to  her  husband  only  in  the  Wrth  of 
the  suthw,  if  not  the  perpetrator,  of  the  Richord.  All  these  pleas  were  dweh 
murder  of  Henry  VI  (q.  v.)  in  the  Tower,  upon  in  a  sermon  preached  at  St.  Paul's 
This  bloody  dujpoeidon  was,  however,  cross.  The  duke  of  Buckin^am  after- 
united  in  him  with  deep  policy  and  dis-  wards,  in  a  speech  before  the  corporation 
sinnilatioii,  which  rendered  him  still  more  and  cidzens  of  London,  enlarged  upon  the 
dangerous.  He  married,  in  1473,  Anne,  tide  and  virtues  of  the  protector,  and  then 
who  had  been  betrothed  to  the  murdered  ventured  to  ask  them  whether  they  chose 
prince  of  WaleB,  joint  heire«B  of  the  earl  the  duke  of  Gloucester  for  king.  On 
of  Warwick,  whose  other  daughter  was  their  silence,  he  repealed  the  question, 
imited  to  the  duke  of  Clarence.  Quarrels  and  a.  tew  prepared  voices  exclaimed, 
amee  between  the  iHntheis  on  the  division  "  God  save  king  RicliBrd !"  This  was  then 
(f  the  inheritance  of  their  wives;  and  iuceptedasthepubhcvoice,snd  Bucking- 
Bichsrd,  who  found  his  elder  brother  an  ham,  with  the  lord  m&yor,  repaired  to  the 
obstacle  to  hia  views  of  aggrandizement,  protector  with  a  tender  of  the  crown.  He 
tomUued  in  the  accusations  against  that  a(  first  affected  alarm  and  suspicion,  and 
weak  aid  versatile  prince,  which  brouDht  then  pretended  loyalty  to  his  nephew,  and 
him  to  destmctioii.  On  the  death  of  Ed-  unwillingness  to  take  such  a  burden  upon 
ward,  in  1483,  the  duke  of  GloucesterwBS  bimselilbut  finally  acceded ;  and  he  was 
3» 
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proclBimed  hing  on  the  27th  of  June,  army,  enctuvA  the  victory  to  Richmond. 
1483,  the  mock  election  being  secured  by  (See  Henru  VII.)  Richard,  finding  hia 
bodies  of  armed  men,  broushc  to  the  me-  eituacion  desperate,  nishcd  against  his 
tropotislnrbiiiiseif  andBuckingham.  The  competitor,  slew  his  auuidard-beorGr,  and 
deposed  king  and  his  brother  were  never  was  on  the  point  of  eDCountering  Rich- 
more  heard  of,  and,  according  to  geueial  raond  himBelf^  when  he  sunk  imder  tl>e 
belief^  they  were  smotliered  iu  the  Tower  number  of  his  assailauiB.  The  Imdy  of 
of  London,  by  orderof  their  uncle.  (Seo  Richard  was  found  in  the  field  iUip{>eil 
EtkBOrd  V.)  The  Dew  reigD  conimenced  naked,  in  which  condition  it  was  carried 
with  rewards  to  those  who  liad  been  in-  across  a  borao  to  Leicester,  and  interred 
strumental  to  the  change,  and  with  en-  in  the  Grey  Friars'  churchyard.  Thus  fell 
dearora  to  obtain  popuTahl^.  Richard,  this  odious  prince,  m  his  thirtv-fifth  year, 
with  a  splendid  retinue,  maae  a  progrces  after  posHesaing  the  crown,  which  he  had 
through  severai  provincial  towns,  and  was  acquired  by  bd  many  crimes,  for  tno 
crowned  a  second  time  at  ¥ork,on  which  years  and  two  niontlis.  Richard  |>oe- 
occasion  be  created  his  only  son  prince  sesaed  courage,  capacity,  eloquence,  aiid 
of  Wales.  But  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  most  of  the  talents  which  would  bave 
Richard  soon  became  the  general  senti-  adorned  a  lawful  throne.  Many  of  bin 
ment  of  the  nation,  and  all  men's  eyes  bad  qualities  bave  probably  been  exa^- 
were  turned  towards  Heiiry,  earl  of  Rich-  geiated,  but  undeniable  ti>cts  prove  ha 
mond,  maternally  descended  from  the  cruelly,  dis^mulation,  treadiery,  luid  rc- 
Snineraet  branch  of  the  house  of  Lancas-  lenlless  ambition,  (^bbon  has  answered 
ler.  Buckingham,  not  thinking  himself  tlie  Historic  Doubts  of  Walpote  conceni- 
adequately  rewarded,  entered  into  a  con-  ing  the  rcisn  and  character  of  Richord- 
spiiBcy  against  liim,  with  other  malcon-  Richard  III  has  been  represented  as  of 
tents  in  the  south  and  west  of  England,  small  stature,  deformed,  and  of  a  forbid- 
but  was  suddenly  deserted  by  his  follow-  ding  aspect ;  but  there  is  some  testimony 
ers,  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  authority,  to  prove  that  his  pen^^nal,  like  his  menlul, 
and  executed  without  trial.  About  the  defects,  have  been  magnified  by  the  gen- 
saine  time,  the  earl  of  Richmond,  who  era)  detestation  of  bis  chamcter. 
bad  emboiked  with  a  fleet  from  St.  Malo,  RicHAnnso:*,  Samuel,  a  distinguished 
encountered  a  violent  storm,  and  was  English  novelist,  was  bom  iu  16S!),  in 
obliged  to  return.  The  death  of  his  son,  Deriiyshire,  and  received  only  a  common 
the  prince  of  Wales,  was  a  severe  stroke  school  education.  He  early  discovered  a 
to  Richard ;  and  such  was  the  odium  at~  talent  for  story-telling  and  letter-vrriliug, 
tached  to  his  character,  that  the  death  of  and,altheagebfthirtecn,wastheconfida|it 
hia  wife,  which  followed  soon  ai^r,  was,  of  three  young  women  in  their  love  se- 
without  the  least  evidence,  attributed  to  crets,  and  employed  by  them  in  their  am- 
poison.  Hft  imniedialely  determined  to  otory  correspondence.  At  the  usual  age, 
morr^  hit  niece  Elizabeth,  the  daught^  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  John 
(if  hiH  brother  Edward,  and  legitimate  Wilde,  a  printer  of  Stationer's  halt,  Lon- 
heiresH  of  the  crown,  in  order  to  prevent  don,  and,  after  the  expiration  of  his  ap- 
her  union  witli  Richmond.  In  August,  preiitice^ip,  passed  five  or  six  years  as  a 
1485,  Richmond  landed  with  a  BmalTar-  foreman  in  a  printing.ot{ice,  until  at 
my  at  MiUbrd  haven.  Richard,  not  know-  length  he  set  up  for  hiiuaelf.  His  habits 
iug  in  what  quarter  to  expect  him,  was  of  diligence,  accuracy,  and  honorable 
thrown  into  much  perplexity,  wliich  was  dealing,  acquired  him  an  extensive  busi- 
ageravaied  by  his  EUBpidon  of  the  fidelity  ne^s  ;  and,  be^nning  to  thrive  in  tiic 
of  his  nobles,  and  especially  the  Stanleys,  world,  he  mamed  the  daiifhter  of  his 
the  chief  of  whom  had  become  the  sec-  former  master.  His  Pameb,  the  first 
ond  husband  of  Margaret,  the  earl  of  work  which  gave  him  distinction  as  a 
Bichmond'e  mother.  Wtien  informed  of  writer,  was  publislied  in  1741.  Tiie  first 
the  advance  of  his  rival,  be,  however,  two  volumes  were  completed  m  two 
took  the  field  with  great  expedition,  and  months ;  and  so  great  was  its  popularity, 
met  bifli  with  an  army  of  15,000  men  at  that  it  ran  through  five  editions  in  one 
Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire.  Richmond  year,  and  was  even  recommended  from 
had  only  6000  men,  but  relied  on  the  se-  the  pulpit.  The  noveltyof  his  plan;  witli 
Gtet  asBUiauces  of  aid  from  Stanley,  who  many  passages  of  great  beauty,  and  in- 
commanded  a  separate  force  of  7000.  tercsting  traits  of  character,  may  account 
The  buttle  vms  ibught  on  the  23d  of  Au-  for  much  of  this  reception ;  bu^  even  at 

C,  1485 ;  and,  in  the  midat  of  it,  Stan-  that  time,  critics  existed  who  entertained 

t^  falling  on  ibe  flank  of  the  royal  those  opinions  of  its  imperfections,  and 
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doubts  of  its  sduiWT  tendency,  which  XIII  (lOld),  wliich,  liowever,  was  moii 
have  mDC«  beccme  alinoBt  genei^  He  isiumipted  by  her  iDUif^Ps  asniusl  the 
was  led,  by  a  spui-ioua  continuation,  to  consuble  Luynea,  the  tavorite  onlie  king, 
add  two  votuines  to  his  Pamela,  wbicJi  Richelieu,  who  was  Ihua  placed  between 
■re  inTerior  to  the  fbnner;  but,  in  1748,  the  two  conlending  parties  loved  by  nei' 
tbe  tqipearence  of  (he  fiist  two  vol-  ther,  but  considervd  by  both  as  a  Uivliil 
uinee  of  hia  Clarissa  fully  established  his  instniinent,  had  a  difficult  pan  to  act,  and 
hteiaiy  reputation ;  and  iu  pathoti,  its  va-  it  re[|iurBd  all  his  prudeni^e  to  enable  hini 
riety  of  character,  and  niioute  develope-  to  keep  his  pneilJOQ.  In  1G22,  lie  obuuned 
meat  «f  the  niovementa  of  the  human  the  cardiuaJ'H  hat,  through  the  initueiico 
bean,  wiU  cauw  it  ever  to  be  recarded  as  of  Mary,  and,  in  1()34,  enieied  ibe  couU' 
0  rtcMe  .jnonument  of  its  author^  genius,  cil  of  state,  and  was  soon  at  the  head  of 
Tbe  History  of  Sir  Cliarlpa  Grandisou  aiFairs.  The  premier  now  fek  liiniself  in 
appeared  in  1753.  The  interest  taken  in  a  condition  to  drop  tlie  mo^  which  he 
iliia  work  was  not  equal  to  that  produced  hail  hitherto  worn,  and  Maiy  too  late  re- 
hy  tbe  former,  although  perbapa  exhibit-  gretted  tbe  protection  slie  had  extended 
inf  nior«  compase  and  invention ;  but  tlie  to  him.  The  adherence  of  this  princess 
character  of  ifae  hem  is  in  some  degree  to  the  political  system  of  the  bouse  of 
rcpaJaJTe,  and  the  prolixity  of  the  author  Hapaburgwoa  injurious  to  the  iutere8ts«f 
began  to  engender  satiety.  Tbe  charaC-  France.  Abnost  all  the  French  princes 
ler  of  Clementinit  h  a  masterly  example  had  kejit  up  a  constant  oppontion  to  tliai 
of  delicate  delineation.  This  work  was,  power^l  family,  and  no  sooner  was  Ri' 
■£  well  as  the  preceding,  translated  into  chelieu  seated  in  liis  high  post,  tliou  he 
fweigD  languages,  and  received  with  began  systematically  to  exieiul  the  power 
nvatapphuuie.  In  all  the  productions  of  of  tlie  crown  Jiy  overthrowing  the  privi- 
Richardsou,  the  style  is  inelegant,  eossip-  ingi^  of  the  great  vassals,  and  to  increase 
pii^  and  verboee,  and  he  seldom  knowii  tlie  mfhience  of  the  Freuch  monarchy  by 
when  to  leave-  off.  In  1754,  he  rose  to  undermining  that  of  the  Hapsburgs,  boib 
be  master  of  the  Statiunera'  cnmiumy;  beyond  the  Pyreneeo  and  in  Gcnnany. 
and,  iu  1760,  purchased  a  moiety  of  the  Louis  XIll,  who  was  sensible  of  the  eti- 
patKit  of  kw  piinter  to  tlie  king.  As  he  ergy  of  his  iiuntster,  favored  bis  plans, 
grew  rich,  he  indulged  tiiniself  with  a  while  he  always  showed  a  dislike  for  tlie 
countiy  reaidence  at  Parson Vgrecn,  Mill-  man,  whom  he  woukl  gladly  have  de- 
dlreex,  where  he  hvol,  surrounded  with  atroyed,  had  he  been  able  to  govern  with- 
a  circle  of  affectionate  a(lt(iirer!<,  particu-  out  liiin.  The  Reformed  (Huguenots)  in 
larif  females,  to  whom  i(  was  his  deUglit  France  liad  for  a  long  time  resisted  the 
to  read  his  work  ui  the  progrem  of  coni-  royal  power ;  and  bloody  insurrections,  in 
position.  In  mixed  coiiijiBny,  be  wrw  eeveml  preceding  relgiis,  lind  arisen  fiom 
latber  silent  and  reserved.  Nothing  could  their  struggles  mth  the  spiriUial  and  tem- 
eiceed  bis  piety,  moral  worth,  and  gen-  j>oral  autlioritiw,  in  defence  of  their  civil 
eial  benevolence.  He  died  of  an  apg-  rights  and  freedom  of  cotiscienee.  The 
plexy,  in  1761,  at  the  age  of  aeventy'two,  windom  and  mililnexs  of  Henry  IV  had 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Biide,  asevaged  the  exciiement  of  the  contend- 
in  Fleet  BtreeL  Hii!  corrr^porulence  was  ing  parties,  but  liis  reign  was  too  short  to 
pubhshed  in  1804,  in  li  vciIb.,  8vOt  with  a  exiingiiiali  the  tires  which  still  glowed 
life,  by  Hrs.  Baifaauld.  beneutb  the  enil)er8.  The  Btniggle  for 
RiCBBLiBu,  Annand  Jean  du  Plessis,  religious  th-cdom  was  too  often,  indeed, 
cardinal,  duke  de,  one  of  tbe  greatest  made  a  pretext,  by  tlie  nobles,  end  even 
staieemen  of  France,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  tlie  iiriiices  of  the  blond  royal,  to  cinak 
1385,BDdattheafeof^tivejity-twoyea[8WBs  and  furllier  their  own  anibilious  designs; 
made  bishop  of  Lucon.  His  country  had  and  both  religious  parties,  Cutliolics  as 
■heady  been  restored  from  its  long  troubles  well  as  Protestants,  had  thus  alternately  ' 
to  tranquillity,  [miBperity,  and  order,  hy  served  as  a  check  ii)ion  the  des|)otic  ex- 
Henry  IV  (q.  V.)  and  his  great  minister  ercise  of  the  m^al  power.  Richelieu, 
Sully,  (q.  T.)  In  1616,  the  queen- tuotber,  therefore,  resolve'd  to  crush  the  weaker 
Mary  ot^  Medici,  into  wlmee  fkvor  Riclie-  by  the  aid  of  the  stronger  party,  and  tliUH 
lieu  had  insinuated  himself,  made  him  to  deprive  those,  who  should  be  disposed 
her  grand  almoner  and  one  of  the  secre-  to  resist  his  schemes,  of  their  main  |>rop. 
iBiies  of  state.  On  tbe  disgrace  of  the  By  the  edict  of  Nantes,  the  Huguenotfi 
queen  (see  Mny  ofMtdin),  he  continued  had  t>een  phiced  on  nearly  the  same  fbot- 
aoached  to  h«r  cause,  and  effected  a  rec-  ing  with  tbe  other  subjects  of  llie  king- 
ondlittHXi  between  her  and  Im  sonLouia  dom:  there  were  some  provinces  in  wliich 


presBed  [1 


eliould  tliey  be  exeiled  lo  rise  agfiinst  it.  thebanlslietl  queen,  and  Monlmorcticyper- 
Thtiir  Tallying  point  waa  Ruchelle;  and  ishi;d  on  the  scafibld,  altbougfa  the  roy- 
RichelJeu  neglected  no  laeaim  to  moke  al  family  itself  interceded  in  his  beWl^ 
himself  master  of  (hal  city.  In  the  cele-  Equally  unwiccessful  were  the  anemjiu 
brated  siege  of  Rochelle,  he  commanded  of  the  dukeaof  Lorraine,  Guise,  Bouillon, 
tlie  army  in  perauci.  Tbe  attack  and  Sic. ;  even  tboea  whom  the  king  piivately 
defiance  of  the  place  are  corsidered  as  favored  wen;  obllgeil  to  ^Id  to  the  ajl- 
affbrdins  moilels  of  perse vcranca,  valor,  powerful  minister,  and  |>aid  vitb  their 
and  mifitary  skill.  Rochelle,  supported  lives  for  tlieir  rashness  m  rentmin^  to 
hy  Ellglaiul,  from  which  it  continually  oppose  him,  as  in  the  instance  of  Ciiiq- 
receiv^  supplies,  held  out  for  a  longtime  niarH,who,  asliort  timebefotc  Richelieu  s 
against  all  the  etibrts  of  the  cardinal ;  and  death,  hud  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
tlie  hope  of  rwiucingitwasalrcadynearly  a^inm  him,  which  the  king  was,  not 
nbandoDed,  when  Richelieu,  by  the  erec-  without  reawm,  believed  to  have  tavoretl. 
tion  of  onimmciise  niole,  cutuffthecom-  While  the  minister  was  thtts  extendiiir 
munication  by  sea,  and  finally  compelled  the  power  of  the  crown  at  home,  he  did 
it  to  surrender  by  famine  (1639).  The  not  neglect  the  agamidizemenl  of  the 
second  stepof  Richcheu  was  the  removal  monarchy  abroad.  The  thirty  yeara' war 
of  the  queeu-motber  from  court.  That  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  dnecting  thia 
princess  cndeavoi'ed  to  effect  the  tall  of  object.  The  same  man  who  persecuted, 
the  minisier :  she  had  already  gained  over  with  the  greatest  severity,  the  Protestanta 
the  king  to  her  purpose,  in  a  secret  inter-  in  France,  employed  all  die  aits  of  nego- 
riew,,when  Kichelieu  entered  the  cabi-  tiation,  and  even  force  of  arms,  to  protect 
net ;  the  queen  overwhelmed  him  with  the  same  sect  in  Germany,  for  the  pur- 
reproaches.  He  continued  calm,  had  re-  pose  of  humbling  the  house  of  Austria. 
course  to  prayers  and  tears,  and  finally  The  king  of  Sw^en,  the  great  bulwark 
requested  tbe  king's  permission  to  leave  of  religious  liberty  in  Germany,  received 
the  court  The  preparations  were  already  aid  of  every  kind  trom  Richelieti,  as  long 
madefor  his  dejiarture;  but  the  king,  who  as  be  was  not  in  danger  of  becoming 
was  not  less  oflended  by  the  violence  of  formidably  to  France ;  but  when  the  bhi- 
the  queen,  thnn  pleased  hy  the  respectfUl  bant  victories  of  GubIbtus  Adolphus  gave 
demeanor  of  tbe  cardinal  asked  the  ad-  the  cardinal  reason  to  connder  his  power 
vice  of  Itis  fiivorite,  St.  Simon.  The  lat-  as  more  dangerous  than  that  of  Ausliia, 
ler  represented  to  him  the  services  of  he  abaniloned  that  prince  in  tlie  midst  of 
Richeueu,  and  the  impossibihty  of  dis-  his  successes.  The  war  which  he  under- 
pensuig  witli  his  aid.  Louis,  therefore,  took  against  Spain,  and  which  continucil 
ordered  him  to  Versailles,  and  assigned  till  1^9,  put  Franco  in  possession  of  Cat- 
him  aparttnenlH  in  the  palace  directly  be-  alonia  and  RoiixHillon,  and  the  separation 
low  his  own.  This  day  (November  10,  of  Purtugal  from  Spain  was  effected  by 
1630),  on  which  the  hopes  of  the  aiieen  his  BSHiuiance.  He  also  endeavored  to 
and  of  the  cardinal's  enemies  were  (lisB|>-  weakened  tbe  Austrian  influence  in  Italy, 
pointed,  wascaUedthe  "day  of  the  dupes"  and  procured  the  transfer  of  the  duchy  of 
{lajournie  du  dupts).  As  the  queen  mm-  Mantua  to  the  duke  of  Nevere,  In  gpn- 
tinued  to  declare  herself  irreconcilable  eral,  however  objectionable  may  have 
with  Richelieu,  the  cardinal  prevailed  up-  been  his  character  as  a  man,  the  duke  de 
on  the  king  to  Imuisli  her  (1^31)  to  Com-  Richelieu  must  be  allowed  to  have  de- 
piegne,  removed  her  fiiends  from  place,  served  the  character  of  a  great  stateeman  : 
and  threw  some  of  them  into  the  Baslile-  he  (;annot  be  denied  tbe  ^ory  of  having 
This  step,  and  the  ahnost  total  anniliiln-  raised  the  power  of  tlie  sovereign  in 
tion  of  tlie  privileges  of  tlie  pariiaments  France  to  its  highest  pilch;  but  he  was 
and  the  clergy,  excited  all  cla.-4jes  against  pit>ud,  amigant,  vindictive  and  unprinci- 
the  despotic  administration  of  the  cardi-  pied.  The  protection  which  be  gave  to  let- 
nal,  and  the  discontents  broke  out  in  nu-  tera  and  art  (in  the  establishment  of  the 
merous  risings  and  conspiracies,  which,  French  Academy,  1635,  and  of  tbe /onA'n 
however,  were  not  only  suppressed  by  the  dts  PlaiUa,  for  example)  cannot  reconcile 
prudence  and  vigor  ol  lus  measures,  but  ns  to  his  faults.  (See  Corndifc.)  Richelieu 
also  contributed  to  tbe  furtherance  of  his  died  December  4,  1642,  after  having  in- 
plaii,  and  gradually  rendered  tbe  royal  dicated  Mazorin  as  his  successor.  Louis 
power  entirely  absolute.  In  1632,  tlie  Xill  diedafew  months  after  him;  but  in 
royal  anriB,  directed  by  RicheUeu,  sup-  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV  (q.  v.),  the 


.  o  exieDd  the  prevaleore  of  licentioudtieM 
^ottigue  At  Carduud  de  Riduiiai  (Paris,  in  France,  Huice  he  whs  the  dicialor  of 
1764),  Lectcrc'a  Vie  de  Richelitii,  and  fashion.  He  cimliaited  to  prosecute  af- 
Jay^  tSiloirt  iJu  MimtUrt  dt  Ridulieu  &ira  of  gnllantry  even  in  his  old  age,  aad 
(IclS^  was  married,  thetlijrd  time,  al  the  a«:e  of 
Richelieu,  Louis  Francois  Annsnd  eij^btf- four  yean.  TheAUnunretduMari- 
du  Plesia,  duke  de,  rnarahal  of  France,  ehai  de  Xchdiat  were  wnlteu,  under  his 
ineniber  of  t^e  Freucli  academy,  and  of  direction,  by  Soulavie.  He  died  August 
Iheacademyof  Hciences,  WBBbomBlFaris  3, 1788,  niiiety-tliree  yeara  old'.aud  two 
in  I69t>.  IliB  handsome  person,  his  vivaci-  days  before  his  death,  a  lady  having  olt- 
ty,  and  his  wit,  early  made  him  a  fuvorite  served  to  him  that  his  Ace  still  retaineil 
ateourtjOnd  pailicularly  with  the  duchess  itsheauty,  he  replii'd,  "Matlanie,  you  take 
of  Burgundy  (J7II}.  His  chiidlali  follies  my  tai^e  for  your  niiiror."  Marslial  Rich- 
were  made  a  handle  of  by  inalice,  and  the  elieu  hail  the  courage,  tlie  fiirtune  atid  the 
jolit  poupit,  as  he  was  called  at  court,  talents  of  a  gruat  general,  the  eagacily, 
was  thrown  into  the  Boslile.  AAer  his  prudence  and  pelietrulion  of  a  great  stalee- 
rekaae.  he  was  made  aid  of  marshal  Vil-  man ;  btit,  with  these  and  many  amiable 
lais,  who  was  pleased  with  liis  hvelinexs,  qiiatities,  lie  chose  to  be  notliing  hut  a 
and  his  free  and  reckless  manners.     He  conmion  counier. 

WIS  distinguiahed,  even  at  the  court  of         RicHELiF.t?,  Armand  Emanuel  du  PleS' 

the  regent,  for  his  amours  and  affairs  of  sis,  duke  de,  minister  of  state  under  Louis 

honor,   and   was   twice  confined  in  the  XVHI,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was 

Bastile.    In  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  ))orn  at  Paris  in  ITfHi,  and,  after  xludyi-ig 

ape,  the  French  academy  choac  hitn  one  in  t)io  coikse  of  Pleaeis,  tjavelled  in  Ita- 

w  its  members,  altliougb  be  had  never  ly,  whence  he  returned,  at  the  commence- 

writien  anything  beyond  a  \niitl  doux,  nient  of  the  revolution,  in  17ti9.     He  soon 

and  was  entirely  ignorant  of  orthography,  alter  obtained  permission  from  the  king  to 

Fonienelle,  Campislron,  and  Destouches,  go  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  well  received 

each,  prepared  for  liim  an  inaugural  dis-  by  the  en^eror  Joseph  11 ;  but  he  soon 

course,  bom  esch  of  which  he  selected  quitted  that  captlal  with  the  young  prince 

nicb  parts  as  he  liked,  to  tbrm  a  whole,  de  Ligne,   ana  entered  into  the   service 

lie  dixtinguiabed  himself  at  the  siege  of  of  Catharine  II,   then  at   war  with  llie 

PbUipaburg  (1734),  and  in  the  battle  of  Turks.     He  distinguiahed  himself  at  the 

Fontenoy  (1745),  by  his  courage  and  pres-  taking  of  Isntail  ay  Suwarrow,  and  tvas 

ence  of  mind.     Od  the  occasion  of  the  rewarded  witli  the  rank  of  mojor-seneraL 

marriage  of  thedaupbinwiththe  princess  In  17!>4,   he  was  with  Louis  XVlIl   in 

of  Saxony,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  England,  whence  he  relumed  to  Russia; 

to  the  court  of  Dresden,  where  he  made  but,  not  being  well  treated  by  the  em|>e- 

the  most  extraordinary  display  of  pomp,  ror  Paul,  he  (juilled   that  coimtry,   and, 

Kothttig,  however,  could  t^ual  the  mag-  atler  the  peace  of  1801,  revisited  France, 

nificence  of  his  entry  into  Vienna,  as  am-  wliere  Bonaparte  in  va'ui  aiteiiipied  to  at- 

bassdor  to  that  court,  when  the  horses  tach  him  to  his  service.     He  went  again 

of  his  retinue  were  shod  with  wiver,  in  to  St,  Petersburg,  and,  at  the  coiiimence- 

tuch  a  matmer  that  the  shoes  should  fall  meni  of  1803,  was  nominated  civil  and 

off,  lobe  picked  up  by  the  populace.     In  military    governor    of   Odessa,    a   Rus- 

1756,  he  was  created  maisha^  and  com-  sian  colony  on  ihe  Black  sea,  which  flour- 

manded  al  the  siege  of  Mahon,  which  ished  greatly  under  liis  auperinceixlence. 

was  occupied  1^  the  English.    After  the  On  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIlI,  the 

capture  of  that  place  [June  28,  175lt),  he  duke  de  Richelieu  took  hia  seat  in  the 

received  the  command  of  the  French  ar-  chamber  of  peers,  and  resumed  his  liinc- 

mv  in  Germany.     But  the  maiahal  had  tions  as  tin<l  gentleman  of  the  bed-cliam- 

olfended  Mad.  de  Pompadour,  by  reject-  ber.     In  March,  IBl.'S,   he  accoiiipanii;U 

big  her  proposal  of  a  match  between  his  the  kingto  Ghent,  and,  retumJiig  with  huii 

son  and  ber  daughter ;  and  aAer  the  con-  in  Paris,  after  the  trattle  of  Waterloo,  he 

vention  of  Closier  Seven  (1757),  he  was  was  appointed  president  of  tlie  cuuncil 

recalled.     He  had  eiu'iched  himself  wliile  of  ministers,  ana  placed  at  the  heuil  of 

in  Germany,  where  he  had  also  indulged  tlie  foreign  department     He  presiiled  at 

his  soldiers  in  hcense  and  plunder,  by  his  the  iusmllation  of  Ihe  four  academies  in 

exacdom.     It  should  always  be  remem-  April,  1818,  and  in  September  following 

bef«d   to  his  in«dit,  that  he   dissuaded  he  was  made   president  of  tlie  Fn:ni.'h 

Louia  XV  from  peiaecuting  the  Protes-  academy.    In  the  some  mouth,  he  «p 
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34  RICHELIEU— RICHTER, 

Seared  atUie  congress  of  Aiz-la-Chttpelle.  RiCBHonD;avillage  of  Euglond,  county 
le  aubeeijuendy  resigued  lits  office  as  of  Surrey,  on  an  eminence  on  the  soutli 
minigter  of  state  [see  Decaza,  and  Louit  Iwnk  of  the  Thames,  of  great  celebrilyfor 
XVIII) ;  but  on  tlie  assasaination  of  the  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  aud  for  bavitig 
duke  of  Berry,  in  1820,  he  again  became  been,  duringseveral  centuries,  the  seat  uf 
president  of  the  council,  Ifc  fruitlessly  a  royaJ  ])«lace  now  demolished.  Georec 
opjiosed  the  esUtlilishment  of  the  censor-  III  freoiientl^  re^ed  here,  in  the  early 
ship  of  the  press,  and,  finding  he  had  lost  part  of  his  reign  ;  and  an  obeerratoiy  wa* 
his  influence,  he  e^n  retired  from  office  erected  here  from  designs  ^y  nr  William 
(see  I'tf/^^l,  and  died  soon  after,  in  May,  Chambera.  Partof  tlie  pariiisoccupiedby 
1833.  the  royal  gardens.  The  new,  or  great  park, 
RicHHOfD  ;  a  city,  port  of  ennry,  and  ibnned  b^  Charles  I,  is  well  stocked  with 
metropolis  of  Virginia,  in  Henrico  county,  doer ;  it  is  encloeed  hy  a  brick  wall  eight 
on  the  north  side  of  James  river,  between  miles  in  compass.  The  rich  scenery  of 
fifW  and  sixty  miles  above  City  Point,  and  Richmond  and  its  vicinity  have  been  the 
150  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  theme  of  general  admiration,  andbave  at- 
It  ia  at  the  head  of  tide-water,  just  below  traded  a  number  of  families  of  diednction, 
the  tails,  and  opposite  to  Manchester,  with  whose  seats  render  the  village  and  neifih- 
which  it  is  connected  by  bridges ;  35  miles  borhood  remaritably  gay  and  splendid, 
north  of  Petersburg,  1^  souui  by  west  of  The  village  e;(tendB  about  a  tnile  up  the 
Washington;  lat,  37°  32' N. ;  Ion.  77=31'  hill  from  the  Thames,  skirted  and  mter- 
W.;  pojpulatloii,iii  1830,  13,04G;in  1830,  mingled  with  agreeable  ^rdens.  The 
16,060,  includmg  634S  slaves,  and  1900  view  from  Richmond  hill  ia  particularly 
free  blacks.  The  situation  of  Richmond  celebrated.  Amoiig  the  monumenls  in  the 
is  hie-hly  picturesque  and  healthful,  and  it  church  is  one  lo  Thomson,  who  resided 
is  a  fioiirishing  commercial  city.  Moat  of  here.  Population,  ui  1831,  5!)94;  nine 
tlie  housea  are  of  brick,  and  many  of  them  miles  south'Wesi  of  London. 
are  elegant  Ilspublic  buildings  are  very  Richter,  Jean  Paul  Frederic,  a  Ger- 
commodious,  and  in  good  style,  and  it  has  man  writer  of  the  first  rank  in  belles-let- 
coiisiderable  manufiuMures.  The  fells  ex-  tres,  was  bom,  March  81,  1763,  at  Wiin- 
lend  nearly  six  miles,  in  which  the  river  aiedel,  in  the  Fichteleebirge,  and  died  No- 
descends  eighty  feet.  A  canal  passes  vember  14,  18!^,  at  Baireuth.  His  father 
around  these  falls,  and  the  river  isnaviga-  was,  at  the  lime  of  his  birth,  rector  at 
ble  for  batleaux  ^£iO  miles  above  them.  Wunsiedel,  at  a  later  period  pastor  at 
The  city  is  thus  connected  with  a  very  Schwarabach  on  the  Saale.  In  17f;0, 
extensive  back  couDtiy  that  is  hi^ly  pro-  Richter  entered  the  univereity  of  Leipsic, 
ductive  of  whcal,com,  hemp,  totaccoand  in  order  lo  study  theology,  but  soon 
coal.  Vessels  drawing  ten  feet  of  water  changed  his  plan,  and  devoted  himself  to 
come  lo  Rockets,  just  below  the  city,  and  belles-lettres.  As  early  as  1798,  he  waa 
those  drawing  fifteen  feet  ascend  lo  War-  known  as  a  distiuciiished  writer  at  Leip- 
wick,  five  miles  below  Richmond.  The  sic.  He  went  to  Weimar,  Berlin,  Meiniug- 
inhmd,  coasting  andforeigntradeof  Rich-  en,  &Ct  and  settled  at  Baireuth,  having 
moud  are  extensive,  and  increasing;  and  been  made  counsellor  of  legation  by  the 
the  city  possesses  greet  advantages  as  a  duke  of  Saxe-Hildburghausen,  and  hav- 
healthy  and  pleasant  place  of  residence,  ing  received  from  the  prince  ptimale  (Dal- 


it has  good  schools,  and  convenient  berg)  a  pension,  which  the  king  of  Bavo 
houses  of  worship  for  many  religious  de-  ria  continued  after  Baireuth  had  fallen  t_ 
nominations.  The  Virginia  annory  is  an  him.  He  seldom  left  his  home,  and  only 
extensive  establishment,  and  capable  of  to  make  short  jounievs  to  the  Rhine,  Ber- 
Bui)plyi(ig  the  stale  with  arms.  The  pen-  hn,  Dresden,  &c.  Jle  had  married  diir- 
ilenllary  is  under  good  regulations.  The  ing  his  early  stay  at  Berlin,  and  had  two 
new  cotirt-house  is  a  very  suecious  and  daughters.  Secured  bv  his  pension  from 
elegant  building.  The  capilnl  has  a  very  '  want  ;  ham>y  in  his  domestic  relations  ; 
commanding  situation  on  Shockoe  hill,  blessed  with  numerous  friends,  and  an  al- 
io 1811,  Decemlier  36,  the  theatre  at  mow  childlikeamiableness, which  enjoyed 
Richmond  took  fire  during  an  exhibition,  to  the  last  the  pleasures  of  nature,  as  if 
and  seventy-two  persons  lost  their  lives  in  they  had  been  always  new ;  having  niill- 
the  conflagration.  An  elegant  episcopal  ions  of  admirers;  unambitiouBof  vaindin- 
church,  of  brick,  called  die  AfomiTnmial  tinclioiis,  or  objecia  bevood  his  reach  ; 
ffturcA,  has  since  been  erected  on  the  spot,  with  a  heart  siisceptibte  of  the  noblest 
with  a  monument  in  fiviit,  commemora-  emotions  ;  believing  in  man's  goodness, 
live  of  tJte  melancholy  evsnt.  and  firmly  relying  on  the  unmortality  of 
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tbe  aoul — he  ma;  be  said  to  have  been  Abc/ttfAuJe,  witlitm  Ap|>eQilix,coniaiiuiie 
ODE  of  the  happiest  men  that  ever  trod  Reviews  (BreHlau,  Jd'i^).  It  ia  full  of 
this  earth.  H»  death  coiresptaided  with  original  and  discriminauiig  viewer  yel 
liLs  life ;  be  calmly  fell  asleep.  It  would  itamly  a  iihiloaniihically  eysiemotic  worli. 
I>e  difficult  to  cive  a  distinct  idea  of  Jean  lu  1607,  lie  published  his  Letana,  a  work 
Paul^  woiks  (this  was  the  name  under  on  educadoD,  fiitl  of  intelligent  views, 
which  be  wrote)  in  a  hrief  ehetcb  like  Wemuatmention,Blso,hiH.fV6d(SM|]ing- 
ouiH.  Jean  Paul  is  a  butnorous  writer,  book);  Peace  Seimon  (1809);  Change 
but  hie  hiuuor  is  of  a  peculiar  sort.  The  of  Inrone  between  Man  and  Phtsbus 
want  of  a  pubhc  life  obliges  the  GennaiM  in  lfiJ4  ;  Political  Sennona  in  Lent 
to  lire  much  in  teflectioa,  the  efiect  of  (1817) ;  several  essays,  for  insiauce,  in  his 
which  is  TisOile  in  almost  all  their  writinf^  Museum  [16141  and  Hcrbttblumiaen 
Hid  has  left  its  tiscea  in  those  of  Jcnn  (1810—1830).  In  1820  ap|>eared  his 
PauL  Ht9  humor  is  deeply  reflecting  and  Comet,  or  Nic  Marfc^raf,  acoiiiicwork. 
philosophic,  at  the  same  time  often  truly  Shortly  before  bis  death,  he  began  a  new 
comic.  He  frequently  rises  to  tfie  highest  edition  of  his  complete  works.  After  hid 
re^ons,  where  be  can  speak  only  in  bold  death,  appeared  hi»  uiifinisbcd  work  Seli- 
meiafAtom ;  and,  before  we  are  aware,  we  na,  or  on  immortality.  From  memomii- 
bear  his  inspiring  *  tones  die  awoy  hke  diuns  left  by  him,  a  wori<  was  prepared, 
those  of  a  lark,  nliMi  the  bird  has  ctaoe  after  his  death,  called  TnitKi  from  Jean 
again  to  tbe  ground.  If  it  can  be  «aid  of  Pavi'i  £tt/c(3  vols.,  Brealau,  IgJG— S8.) 
any  nun's  writings  thai  they  are  poetry  in  RicinusComhcms.  The  paima  cfiritli, 
a  prose  fbrm,  it  is  true  of  many  passages  or  castor  oil  |)taiit,  in  Barbary,  its  native 
in  Jean  Paul's  works.  His  writmgs  are  ctimale,  often  becomes  a  pretty  stout  tree, 
eenerally  in  tbe  fimn  of  novels,  but  they  twenty  or  tweuty-five  feet  in  heieht ;  hut, 
Dave  linle  of  the  character  of  what  we  as  cultivated  with  us,  ia  an  annual,  herba- 
penerally  und^stand  by  novels.  He  ceous  plant,  not  rising  above  six  or  eight; 
Kems  to  have  liked  pBJiiculBriy  to  analyze  ii^  however,  it  be  sheltered  in  a  gteen* 
nnotima,  to  dissect  individual  character  bouse,  the  stem  persists,  and  liecomes 
in  every  Btatioo,  even  the  humblest.  He  woody.  The  leaves  ore  larse,  alternate, 
does  not  exhibit  man  imder  those  general  divided  into  six  lobes,  and  peltate,  or  hav- 
induoices  which  opetaie  on  lai^  masses  ingtbe  stalk  inserted  inlotlie  centre  of  the 
of  laea,  but  deau  almost  exclusively  leaf.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in  long, 
nith  the  individual  coiKidered  as  such,  branching  s|)ikes,  the  male  occupying  tliu 
He  very  fi«quendy  recurs  to  the  im-  inferior  pcHtioD,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
nranabiy  of  tbe  sold.  In  his  writinEB,  usual  anangeiuent  in  raoncscious  plants. 
IS  in  bis  Ufe,  he  utpears  amiable  in  the  The  truit  consists  of  three  united,  prickly 
hipheal  d^ree.  His  woriis  are  the  fol-  capsules,  each  containinga  large,  smooth, 
lowing  : — One^iland  Prttcesses  (Berlin,  shining,  oblong,  variegated  seed.  These 
1/^1 ;  SelectioD  fiom  the  Papera  of  the  seeds  contain  a  virulent  acrid  end  nause- 
De»ii(1788J;  the  Invisible  Lodge  (1793);  ouh  principle,  wliich  seems  to  reside  ex- 
Hesperus  (1795);  Qjiintus  Fixlein  (1790;  clusivcty  in  the  ^'enn.  Hence  it  happens 
and  1800) ;  BioeiBpfaical  Entratainments  that,  when  eiitcn  entire,  two  or  three  seeds 
iLsder  the  Skull  of  a  Giantess  (ITOC);  will  produce  don K>'n)us  and  ei-en  fatal  ef- 
Flower,  Fruit  and  Thoni  Pieces  (1796) ;  fects,  while  the  oU  that  is  obtained  from 
lbeAAe&emOTlI797);  the  ValleyofCam-  theminl«u-ge  quantities  is  mild,  inMpid, 

Kn,  with  a  Sadrjcal  Appendix  (1797) ;  emollient,  and  gently  purgative.     This  oil 

ilingene^es  (1798) ;  Letters,  and  FuWre  is  procured  by  a  moderate  pressure,  for 

Course   of  Life  (1799);    Titan  (1800 —  the  germ  fortunately  retains  its  oil  with 

1^05) ;   Die   FUge^ahre*  (1803—1805)  ;  niore  pertinacity  than  the  remainder  of 

Katzieobnger's   Journey  to   the   Water-  the  seed ;  or  by  plunging  the  seeds  in  wann 

ine   Place   (1809);   the   Field   Preacher  water,  when  the  mild  oil  rises  to  tbe  sur- 

Schmelzte's  Jouniey  to  Flfilz  (1809),  Slc.  face.     The  use  of  castor  oil  as  a  purga- 

In  1804,  be  jnoduced  his  first  philosophi-  tive  is  familiar  to  every  one,  and  has  been 

cal  work  of  unpottance,'  hit)  Introduction  known  &om  remote  antiquity.     In  some 

(yonekaU)  U>  ..Sethetics  {3d  ed.  1S09),  countries,  it  is  burnt  in  lamps,  or  le  eveu 

to  which   ha  added,   in  hia  last  years,  a  employed  with  lime  to  make  a  cement, 

„       .    .    „          ,  which  with  age  becomex  as  hard  as  stone. 

''^fS'^''^Y™"'''"'^>r'jy^fi"^!  The  castor  oil  plant  isnow  cultivated,  to 

^.'^rS '»f^'^^"'  ^^o^"u.  "-  extent,/New  Je«ey,  Virgini.,&c. 

iiHBliood,wlienihecharatteri»iinfcnned,iiiidthe  for  commercial  purposes. 

Buoen  emlMirBued,  awkward,  and  oAen  rode.  Rickets  (riuidiitis),  or  Enolisb  Dii- 
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i:ase;  a  niaclUicau<m  of  the  scrofula,  RiDLEi,Nicholas,bi£iiopof  LoodoD  in 
iTliich  commouly  appears  after  the  age  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI  Fmd  his  nucceBsor 
nine  months  and  belore  tliat  of  two  years,  Mary,  was  bom  about  the  corameucement 
altacking  |irinci[idlyt]ieboDe3.  Thedis-  of  the  sixteenth  cencuiy,  and  educated  at 
I'aiie  IB  known  by  a  large  head,  pramineat  Cambridge.  He  travelled  on  the  coad- 
Ibreheod,  projecting  breast  bone,  flattened  nenl,  atii^  dtiring  a  three  years'  absence 
ril>s,  big  belly,  and  emaciated  limbs,  with  from  bis  native  country,  became  acquaint- 
great  debility.  The  bones  atid  spine  of  ed  with  several  of  the  early  reformers, 
the  boclt  are  variously  distoned.  Nature  whose  doctrines  be  afterwards  wannly 
frequently  restores  the  general  health,  and  eepouaed.  Retufning  to  Cambridge,  he 
leavDs  the  limbs  distorted.  In  the  treat-  tilted  the  ofGce  of  proctor  to  the  university, 
ineiil  of  rickets,  besides  attention  to  the  and  as  such  protested  against  the  claims 
regimen,  those  ineans  are  employed  by  of  ihe  papal  see  to  the  supreme  ecclesias- 
which  the  svaiem  is  invigorated.  Tonic  lical  jurisdiction  in  the  realm.  He  was 
medicines,  the  cold,  both,  &C.,  are  bene-  also  chosen  public  orator,  and,  through 
ficial.  The  child  should  be  kept  clean  the  patronage  of  archbishop  Cranmer 
and  dry,  regularly  exercised,  and  allowed  (q.  v.  j,  became  one  of  the  king's  chaplains; 
to  en^o;  pure  ab".  The  food  should  be  and,  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  Vl,  he 
nutritious,  and  easy  of  digestion.  The  was  elevated  to  me'  see  of  Rochester, 
rickets  sometimes  mani&Es  itself  in  Three  years  after,  on  the  deprivation  of 
adults,  and  often  proves  &tBl  in  a  short  Botmer,  Ridley  was  made  bishop  of  Lou- 
lime,  don,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
Ricochet.  (See  Range.]  tempered  zeal  in  &vor  of  the  Protestant 
RiDQE  Rom,  or  Alldvial  Wat;  a  church,  and  especially  by  his  libeialin 
remarkable  ridge  along  the  south  shore  of  and  kindness  towards  the  &mily  of  hts 
lake  Ontario,  in  New  York.  It  extends  predecewor.  On  the  death  of  Edward,  a 
from  Rochester  on  the  Genesee,  lo  Lew-  dread  of  the  succession  of  a  Roman  Csdi- 
ision  on  the  river  Niagara,  eighty-seven  olic  sovereign  induced  him  to  listen  to 
mile&  It  is  composed  of  common  beach  those  who  inode  en  attempt  to  secure  the 
sand  and  gravel  stones  worn  smooth,  and  Protestant  ascendency,  by  placing  the  lady 
Ibese  are  intermixed  with  small  sliells.  Jane  Urey  upon  the  throne.  The  defeat 
Its  general  width  is  from  four  to  eight  of  this  scheme,  the  active  part  he  had 
rods,  and  it  is  raised  in  the  middle  with  a  taken  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  dis-' 
handsome  crowning  arch,  from  six  to  ten  cipline,  and  the  construction  of  the  litur- 
feet.  Its  general  surlace  preserves  a  very  gy,  together  with  his  intimate  c 
"niform  level,  being  raised  to  meet  the  with  Cranmer,  marked  Ridley  o 


At  the  rivers  Genesee  and  Niagara,  its  authority. 
elevation  is  about  120  or  130  feet;  and  tliia  deed,  granted  him:  adeputation  of  popish 
is  its  elevation  above  lake  Ontario,  &om  bishops  was  appointed  to  hold  a  formal 
which  it  is  distant  from  six  to  ten  inile&  disputation  on  the  controverted  points 
There  is  a  regular  and  gradual  descent  wiui  him  at.  Oxford,  and  be  was  con- 
Irom  the  road  to  tlie  lake.  There  seems  demned,  as  a  recusant  and  obstinate  here- 
to be  no  way  of  accounting  for  this  ridge,  tic,  to  the  stake.-  This  sentence  he  under- 
without  supposing  that  the  surface  of  l^e  went  with  the  greatest  fortitude,  in  corn- 
Ontario  was  130  feet  higher  at  some  for-  pony  with  his  friend  and  fellow-BufIer«r 
mer  period  than  it  is  at  present ;  and,  if  Latimer  (q.  v.),  Oct.  15, 1555,  in  Oxford, 
this  be  admitted,  we  are  led  to  inquire  His  life  has  been  written  by  the  reverend 
whether  Erie  and  Ontario  did  not  consti-  doctor  Ridley,  prebendaiy  of  Salisbury, 
tute  one  lake.  But  it  is  replied,  that  there  Ridotto  ;  a  masquerade,  attended  with 
is  a  nmilar  ridge  on  the  south  side  of  lake  music  and  dancing,  and  other  amuse- 
Erie,  for  15iO  miles.  The  ridge  road  of  menls.  A  ridotto  commonly  takes  place 
New  York  is  one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  on  £ist-eve,  in  those  places  where  the  car- 
state.  (See  ATeiB  York.)  nival  is  celebrated.— fiu£(rfto,  in  Venice,  is 
Ridi.'io.  (See  Honenuaukip,  and  Ma-  also  the  name  of  a  public  niace,  where, 
ti<g«.)  during  the  carnival,  games  of  haztird,  par- 
Rii>ina  AT  AncBOB.  (See  Anchor,)  ticularlv &ro,  are  played.  Formerly,noDe 
RioiNos  (corrupted  from  Irilkuig) ;  the  but  a  Venetian  noble  could  have  s  bank 
three  jurisdictions  into  which  the  county  in  the  ndotU);  and  jiarticular  privileges 
of  Yotkabire,  in  En^and,  is  divided,  on  were  granted  to  him  as  banker.  On  each 
account  of  its  ezienL  They  are  called  idde  stood  a  lady  in  a  mask,  to  rave  him 
the  J'l/brth,  Bait  and'  fFul  Ridings.  wanting  of  any  thing  to  his  £ndvan- 
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Uge.     No  peiBom  bat  Dobks  were  per-    of  1822,  of  nliich   aescnilily  be  Itccanm 
mioed  to  ^y,  uolew  in  a  mask.  the  preaident,  ami  ill  lliie  nrduous  slolinn 

RiBD,  Tkbatv  A-r,  OcL  8,  1813.     (See     displayed  (Hrudence  aod  lirninoss,  witli  a 
Baoaria.)  conciliatory  di^weition  ilial  did  liiiii  liuii- 

RiEDEsei.,  Prederica  Charlotte  Louin,  or.  When  king  Fcnliiioiid  reluscd  to 
tiaroness,  tbe  dauzliier  of  die  Pruaaian  maintain  the  constitutiou  whirl)  lie  hud 
niinister  of  state  Maaeow,  was  bom  at  sworn  to  observe,  Rii'^o  agHiii  ajipeurcd 
Braadeuburg  in  1740.  At  the  age  of  six-  inarms  toasHentfae  liberty  of  liiacuumr)' ; 
tt^n,  ^e  was  married  to  lieutenant-colonel  but  it  was  destined  lo  liill  beture  furfifrn 
Riedesel,  who  commanded  llie  Bruiw-  foes.  He  was  lahen  prisoner  nficr  llm 
Wbcktroopa  employed  in  the  English  eer-,  surrender  of  Cadiz  lo  Ilie  Frenrli,  uncW 
»ice  in  America  in  1777.  Madame  Riede-  the  dtike  d'Angouktne,  and,  being  roii- 
kI,  who  accompanied  her  buBbnnd,  wrote  veyed  to  Madrid,  was  exi'cnted  as  a  traitor, 
•n  inieresting  account  of  lier  udveutures,  Nov.  7,  1823.  His  widow,  wlio  eoiiplit 
published  by  her  Bon-iu-law,  Ihb  count  de  refuge  in  England,  died  at  Chcltv'n,  Juue 
Reuaa,  under  the  title  of  Voyage  wAniej^  19,  1824.— Seethe  JfemoiVa  o/'Me  Li/en/ 
ica,  or  Letters  of  Madame  von  Riedesel  iliVg'a,  by  tlie  canon  Ricgojlionduii,  1^24), 
fRBnalaiedintoEnglish.New  Vor1<,  1827).  and  Malliew'sAbrratitv,  &c. 
^he  returned  to  Europe  in  1783;  andbuv-  Rie-jzi,  Nicholas  Gabrini  de;  a  nnlive 
iiig  lost  her  husband  (who  had  l>een  made  of  Rutiio,  who,  in  the  Iburtei-iilli  cciitun', 
a  genera])  in  1800,Bht- tixed  hpr  residence  became  celebrated  by  his  allfiiipis  to  re- 
al Berlin,  where  she  died  in  1808.  store  the  Roman  republic.     Although  tlie    . 

RiEoo  I  NuSEZ,  Rafael  del,  a  Spanish  son  of  one  of  die  lowest  onkr  of  tavern 
pairiot,bomof  a  nobletiimily,  inthei)rov-  keepers,  be  received  a  literary  cdncntlon, 
luce  of  Asturias,  in  1785.  Afler  having  and  early  distinguished  hinisidrhy  his  taU 
been  liberally  etlucated,  he  entered  the  enia,  parts,  and  elevated  senliinciils.  Tlie 
army,  and  served  during  itie  invasion  of  glory  of  ancient  Rome  excited  his  enthu- 
(5]>ain  by  Bonawirte,  He  was  taken  ptjs-  siusm,  and  he  came  to  be  regiinled  by  tlie 
nner ;  and,  on  his  liberation,  the  cunstilu-  .  common  people  as  an  extraoiiliiiiiry  per- 
rional  general  AbisbalgHve  dim  a  staff  ap-  son,  destined  lo  rescue  tliein  from  die 
poiDiment ;  and  when  that  chief  betrayed  tyranny  of  the  aristocracy,  which,  on  t!io 
the  cause  of  independence,  Riego  retii'ed  removal  of  tbe  po|tCB  lo  Avignon,  had 
from  the  service  m  disgust,  and  for  a  time  become  in  the  highest  degree  hisolcui  and 
inl  a  private  life.  In  the  beginning  of  oppressive.  He  ol)tained  the  pmi  of  put>- 
1^20,  at  the  head  of  a  battalion,  he  pro-  lie  acribc  or  notary,  and  in  134(i  was  join- 
claimed  the  Spanish  constitudon,  (fiid,  ed  in  a  depulation  to  pope  Clemenl  VI,  at 
'Jsverving  a  large  extent  of  country,  shut  Avignon,  to  exhort  him  to  bring  liack  the 
Linwclf  up  In  a  fbitress,  with  tbe  small  papal  court  to  its  original  seat.  He  acted 
number  of  troops  who  had  the  patriotism  on  this  occasion  with  so  much  energj'  and 
and  courage  to  follow  his  example,  he-  eloquence,  that  the  pope  created  him  an 
iug  threatened  by  a  powerful  army,  and  apostolic  nolary,  which  office,  on  bis  tv- 
aware  of  the  danger  of  delay,  he  sallied  turn,  be  executed  with  strict  prohii;)^.  He 
forth  frvm  the  isle  of  Leon  with  a  tew  let  no  opportunity  escape  M  excite  th« 
hundred  brBTeinen,mBde  his  waytlH'ough  discontent  of  the  people,  by  haranguing 
the  forces  thai  ojqrosed  his  passage,  visited  against  the  nobility  and  the  defects  »f  tiio 
several  lai^  towns,  intimidated  the  an-  public  administration.  Having  prepared 
ihorities,foughrobetinately,  lost  the  greater  men's  minds  for  a  change,  and  enpiged 
|iart  of  his  troops,  and  retired  lo  the  inoun-  persons  of  oil  ordera  ui  his  designs,  in  tlie 
wins  with  tbe  determination  to  defend  month  of  April,  1347,  during  the  absence 
himself  to  the  last  extremity,  rather  than  of  the  governor  of  Rome,  Stephen  Colon- 
submit  to  the  mercy  of  his  enemies.  But  na,  he  summoned  a  secret  assembly  upon 
lliesfnrit  of  Ireedom  which  he  had  excited  mount  Ave ntlne,  before  which  be  made 
was  not  extinguished;  the  provinces  an  energetic  speech,  and  induced  them  all 
lunged  tliemselves  under  the  banners  of  to  subscribe  an  oalh  for  the  cstoblisli- 
independence,  and  Riego  received  the  ment  of  a  plan  of  goveriiment,  which  be 
homage  of  national  gratitude..  His  popu-  entitled  tbe  good  tslalf.  He  hod  even  the 
brity  excited  the  jealousy  of  those  in  pow-  address  to  gain  over  the  pope's  vicar,  and, 
et,  and  he  was  calumniated  as  a  promoter  in  a  second  assembly  in  the  capitol,  pro- 
of anarchy  and  disorder :  htsarmy  was  duc«d  fifleen  articles  as  ibe  basis  of  the 
dimolved,  and  he  was  proscribed.  But  good  estate,  which  were  unsnimously  ap- 
heraEserved  tbe  confidence  of  the  people,  proved;  and  the  people  conferred  upon 
•na  waa  spp^mtdd  a  d^nty  to  the  cortee    him  tbe  title  of  trSmM,  with  the  power 
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of  life  and  death,  and  all  the  other  stui-  ISOtaodlfiOS.  . After seTenljounieys, ha 

buiea  of  sovereignty.    Ilie  governor,  Co-  settled  in  London,  as  teacher  and  com- 

lonna,  upon   his   return,  threatened  him  poser.     In  1817,  he  also  became  director 

with  punishment,  but  was  himself  con-  of  the  pliilharmonk  concert.     In  163S, 

Btrained  to  quit  the  ci^ ;  and  Kienzi  ben-  he  retired  to  Bonn.     His  productions  are 

ished  several  of  the  noble  families,  after  veiv  numerous. 

capitally  punishing  such  as  were  convicted  RiBSEnoEHiBeB  (the  Oianta' mountains]; 
ufoppreanon  and  injustice.  In  the  fiiat  part  of  the  Sudetic  chain,  separating  Sil&- 
exercise  of  his  authotily,  he  conducted  sia  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  till  it  joina 
himself  with  a  strict  regard  to  justice  and  the  Carpathians;  but  the  term  is  properly 
the  public  good-j  and  even  the  pope  was  appUed  to  that  part  of  this  range  whlcb 
induceil  to  sanction  hia  ppwer.  The  lies  between  the  sources  of  the  Neissa 
reputation  of  the  new  tribune  extended  and  the  Bober.  It  contains  the  loftiest 
ihroughout  Italy,  and  hia  fiiendahip  was  mountains  of  the  north  or  central  part  of 
even  solicited  by  the  kingof  Hungary  and  Oermaiiy.  Some  of  the  principal  summitA 
the  emperor  Louis.  Petrarch  was  highly  are  Schneekoppe,  5370  feet  nigh ;  Great 
interested  iu  his  proceedings;  and  there  Slurmhaube,  5030  feet  highi  and  Lesser 
are  extant  severs!  eloquent  lettera,  in  Sturmhaube,  neartyasbigh.  The  valleys 
which  that  poet  exhorts  hlin  to  persevere  of  the  Riesengebirge  present  many  pictur- 
in  his  glorious  undertakings.  But  the  in-  eequescenes.  [See  Stuktic  Maviiairu,] 
loiication  of  supreme  power  began  to  RiFACiMEnTo  (JZalian,  a  remaking',  or 
betray  him  into  eztrevagancca.  He  caus-  reestabhsbment)  is  now  often  tieed  in 
ed  himself  to  be  created  a  knight,  with  a  English.  One  of  its  most  common  ^- 
miiture  of  relioious  and  military  ceremo-  plications  is  to  the  prooes  of  recasting 
niee,  and  cited  the  two  rival  emperars,  literary  works,  so  as  to  adopt  them  to  k 
Charles  and  Louis,  to  appear  Itefore  bim  changed  state  of  clrcumstsnces;  as  when  ft 
to  justi^  thdr  prelensionB.  He  also  dis-  work  written  in  one  age  or  country  is 
missed  the  pope's  legate,  and,  reducing  the  modified  to  suit  the  circunMances  of 
nobles  into  complete  faumiliatioD,  com-  anotlter.  The  German  word  Umariaho^ 
menced  a  reign  of  terror.  But  at  length,  is  still  more  expressive, 
finding  that  be  had  lost  the  affection  and  Rifle  ;  a  fire-arm  which  has  the  iusid« 
confidence  of  the  people,  he  withdrew,  in  of  its  barrel  cut  with  from  three  to  nina 
1346,  from  Rom^  and  remained  in  Na-  or  ten  spiral  grooves,  so  as  to  make  it  tu- 
ples until  1350,  when  lie  took  advantage  BembleafemaleBcrew,vaTying&omacom- 
ofthe  jubilee  to  return  secretly  to  Rome ;  mou  screw  only  in  this,  that  its  grooves  m' 
but  being  discovered,  he  withdrew  to  rifles  are  less  deflected  and  approach  mor« 
Prague.  Thence  he  came  into  the  hands  to  a  right  line ;  it  being  now  usual  for  thi 
of  pope  Clement  at  Avignon,  who  con-  grooves  with  which  the  best  rifled  barrels 
fined  him  three  years,  and  appointed  a  are  cut,  to  take  about  one  whole  turn  iu  a 
commianon  Eo  try  him ;  his  successor.  In-  length  of  thirty  inches.  The  number  of 
nocenl  VI,  released  Rienzi,  and  sent  him  these  grooves  differ  accordutg  to  the  siza 
to  Rome  to  oppose  another  popular  dema-  oftfae  barrel  and  the  fancy  ofthewoikman; 
gogue,  named  Boroncelli.  The  Romans  and  their  depth  and  width  are  not  regu- 
received  him  with  great  demonstrations  lated  by  any  invariabie  rule.'  The  penod 
of  joy,  and  he  recovered  his  fonner  au-  of  their  invention  cannot  be  precisely  de- 
thorily ;  but  afler  a  turbulent  administra-  temuned.  In  1381,  the  city  of  Aug^Htrg 
tion  of  a  few  months,  the  nobles  exdted  promised,  in  the  war  of  the  fiee  imperial 
another  sedition  against  him,  in  which  be  cidea  against  the  DoUlity  in  Fraoconia, 
was  massacred  in  October,  1354.  His  Suabia  and  Bavaria,  (o  send  thirty  riflea 
last  brief  career  had  been  marked  with  (bautM,  bSduen)  lo  the  arm;.  In  1496, 
great  cruelty,  which  excited  the  populace  fire-arms  with  rifled  barrels  were  used  at 
o  treat  his  remains  with  indwni^.  Rien-  a  public  shootinK-inatch  in  Leipoic. 
'  .a  of  bnuinsm  and  .    Ri«a  ;  a  fortified          -      ■      - 


zi,  who  p< 

aiiifice,  was  more  energetic  In  speech  and  government  of  the  same  name  (see  Lioo- 
council  than  in  action,  and  &iled  in  couf-  ma),  lying  on  the  Duna,  or  Dwino,  seven 
age  and  presence  ot  mind  in  great  emer-  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  gulf  of 
gencies.  mga ;  lat  56°  57' N. ;  Ion.  34°  V  E.  IIm 
Ribs,  Ferdinand,  a  distinguisfaed  piano-  subuita,  which  were  almost  entirelrde- 
lorle  player  and  composer,  was  Inm  in  etroyedinl812(seefiuMiim-0«rnuinfrar), 
Bonn,  on  the  Rhine.  Beethoven  was  his  have  since  been  rebuilt  with  broad,  hand- 
teacher,  and  under  his  direction  he  af-  some  streets,  and  numerous  public  walks 
peared  before  the  putdie  in  Vienna,  m  and  squares.    The  city  baa  also  received 
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iniij  additions  and  oraaoMntB  or  late.  Rimini  (Ariminuro)  ;   a  cit;    in    the 

Tbe  pt^pukiiOD,  which,  in  1821,  amounted  Staiea  ot'  the  Church,  on  the  Harecchia, 

w  41,S0iQ,  was,  in  16S8,  55,547,  principally  near  its  entraocu  into  (he  gulf  of  Venice ; 

Luihe'raDA     In  1629,  1403  TEwelB  entered  ht.  44°  4' N. ;  km.  ISP  34' E.     There  is  a 

tbe  port  ofRi^;  the  exports  fortheaame  baibor  at  the  mouth  of  the   Marecchk, 

year  amoumed  CO  47,888,000  roubles.  The  which,  however,  ia  uhoked  up  I^  sand 

comnierce    is  principally  carried   on   by  and  Nones,  broiwht  down  by  the  river. 

Enetisli  taetchants.    There  are  numeroua  Tbe  sea  liaa  receded  moie  than  two  milea 

public    iDBtitudODB  and    buildings    bere,  from  the   ancieot  light-house,   which  is 

anxHig  the  latter  of  which  are  the  (i]agiii6'  now  surrounded  by  gardens.    The  river 

cent  lown-bouae,  an  Imperial  palace,  the  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  marble  bridze, 

old  castle,  &c     The  inhabitants  are  chief-  of  tive  arches,  built  by  Tiberius,  at  Uie 

I;  GennaiMi  or  of  German  origin.    Next  point  where  the  Flaniinion  and  ^milian 

10  Petersbtirg,  Riga  is  the  most  important  wa^  met,  and  is  the  finvM  monument  of 

commercial  place  in  the  empire,  and  has  antNjuity  of  the  kiud      Before  one  of  fhe 

large  naval  cstabljsb  men  la.   Com,  flax  and  gatee  is  an  ancient  triumphal  arch,  erect- 

bcmpare  the  chief  articles  of  export  Riga  ed  in  honor  of  Augustus.     The  cathedral 

was  founded  in  1200,  by  biebop  Albert,  erected  on  the  ruinn  of  the  temple  ofCas- 

and,  until  the  middle  of  the  nxteenth  cen-  >or  and  Pollux  is,  tike  seveialof  the  other 

tury,  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  knights.   In  churches,  built  of  the  marble  taken  from 

1710,  it  waelakenpoeeeMiionof  byRuMa.  the  ruins  of  the  old  port.     The  church  of 

Rtoinoon ;  b  bvely  kind  of  dance,  per-  S.  Francesco,  built  in  the  middle  of  the 

fbnned  in  figure  bv  a  man  and  woman,  fifteenth  century,  is  celebrated  fpr  ita  no- 

and  tbe  tune  of  which  is  always  written  hie  and  splendid  style  of  architecture.   It 

in  triple  time.     The   rigadoon  was  bor-  was  erected  by  Pandotfo  Malatesta,  whose 

lowed  ori^ially   fiwn   Provence.     Tbe  ftmily  governed  Rimbi  for  a  kmg  period, 

w«id  is  ibnned  firom  the  Frencli  wwd  in  the  middle  ages,  and  adbiried  the  eitf 

rigmdon,  rignilying  the  same  thing.  with  many  public  buildings.     In  the  Px- 

Kiosine ;  a  senoBl  name  given  to  all  acta  dtt  Commune  is  a  handsome  fountain, 

the  ropes  employed  to  support  the  masts,  and  a  bronze  statue  of  pope  Paul  V ;  in 

and  to  extend  or  reduce  Uie  sails,  or  ar-  theniaiket-placeisBhowuapedest«l,fii>m 

laiwe  them  to  the  dispoeitionof  thewind.  which   it  ia   pretended    that  Ccesar  ha- 

—SamiBtg  riggiTig  is  that  which  is  used  mngiied    his  troops   before    pasung  the  • 

' '-a  the  masts,  and  lemains  in  a  hx-  Kulncon.      Rimini  conlaina  some  other 


,  ed  pomtkn  ;  as  the  shrouds,  stays,  and  fine   remains  of   antiauity.      March   35, 

t«ck-stBya. — Runnmg    rigging     is    that  1831,  it  was  occufned  by  Austrian  trocnw, 

which  ia  fitted  to  anvnge  the  eoils  bypaw-  after  having  been  some  lime  defended  by 

ing  through  variowi  blocks,   in  diflerent  Italian  patnota. 

mcea   about  the  masa,  yards,  shrouds,  Rins.    (For  the  pope's  ring,  see  fUk- 

&C., as  tbe  braces,  sheets,  haUlards,  clew-  trvum't  Hvtg;  for  ttte  trisbop^ aee  hwtt- 

lioea,  &C.,  6lc.  lUurt,  also   Kut ;  for  Saturn's  ring,  see 

RiBHi,  orRioi  {Mont  Ttgim,  or  Rtgiaa  Planil,    and    Saturn,     See    also    fhvy 

■HRHwnj :  on  isolated  mountain  in  the  can-  CirtU.] 

ton  of  Schweitz,  between  the  lakes  of  Rio  bravo  oel  No bte.     (BeeAitrte.) 

Zug, Lucerne  and  Lowert:^  6000  feet  high.  Rio  di  JANBiRO,or  S.  SEBASTtA5{ofteit 

llie  view  fitmi  the  summit  is  remarkoElv  called  simply  Jlio) ;  capital  city  of&azi], 

fine,  and  onracls  great  numbers  of  tt«vet-  on  the  western  shore  of  the  bay  of  tbe 

lers ;  it  embraces  the  whole  of  ttie  north  same  nanM,  which  makes  up  from  the  At- 

antt  oaM  of  SwiiTerland,  fiu-  inio  Bwalria,  lanlic  ocean  ;  Int.  22°  54'  S. ;  kin.  4.T  15' 

the  Jura,  the  Alps  to  the  Jui^fiau,  and  W. ;   popubitton  in  1820,    estimated  at 

fourteen  lakes.     PQbbU  (see  Ihueli)  and  135,000,andbyWaIa)i,  in  1830,  at  150,000. 

Bleyer  puUiriied  the  fineeJ  views  m  the  Before  theamvalof  the  Portuguesocourt, 

Sketches  on  tbe  Righi  [Zurich,  1807).  in  1808  (see  John  r/),  the  populanon  was 

RiSHT  ABD  Left  Bank  or  a  Rivek.  about  50,000,  and  occupied  only  that  part 

lliatbaDk  which  ison  thenghtofaper-  of  the  city  now  called  the  oM  cify.     The 

son  looking  down  the  river  is  called  the  streets   ot'^tho   new   city  are   broad  and 


T^rtl  bank;  the  other  the  Uft.  strsi^t,  and  the  houses  in  both  sectiens 

^OHT,  PxTiTiOH  or.     (See  PetHion  o/*  are  mosdy  built   in  tbe   same   s^le,  of 

JIwU.)  granite,  and  three  stories  hirii.   The  pub- 

RlsBTi,  BjLJ,  or.    (&eeB3lo/Itighit^  Be  places  are  not  remaritable  for  beauty, 

Rienra,  Dxclahatior  op.    [See  B3t  but  most  of  them  have  fountains  supptied 

a/  KghU,)  with  water  by  a  veiy  haitdscMoe  aqueduct. 
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e  Mceroya,  u  .  

nary  style,  and  was  enlarged,  aAer  the  ar-  biy  destroys,  or  in  sny  monow  danuge^ 
rival  of  the  court,  by  connecting  it  with  seizes,  or  invades  the  property  either  of 
th6  Carmelito  monastery.  The  mint,  the  individuals  or  the  pubUc,  or  does  any  in- 
custom-house,  the  areoiuU,  and  the  ex-  jurv  to  the  peraoiis  of  individusb,  or  m- 
chanee,  are  handsome  buildings.  Tbe  vauea,  seeks,  or  puisues  them,  with  intent 
chuiches  and  convents  (five)  present  noth-  to  confine  (hero,  or  put  iheni  in  fear,  or 
ing  deserving  of  notice.  The  public  gar-  violently  couBtrains  any  one  to  act  coDtra- 
(leus  are  prettily  laid  out,  and  enjoy  a  fine  ry  (o  his  iotereet,  duty,  or  inchnation. 
proepecL  Music  is  a  favorite  amuDement  Where  thi^eor  moiepeisons  assemble  on 
of  the  people,  and  b  cultivated  with  sue-  tbeir  own  authority  to  disturb  ihe  public 
cess  by  alt  classes.  The  manufacturing  peace,  whether  in  a  houae  or  highway, 
industty  is  inconsiderable ;  but  Rio  b  the  with  intent  mutuallv  to  awist  each  other 
peat  man  of  Bradlian  commui^ )  the  against  any  who  shall  oppose  them  in  the 
harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  and  Hafe«t  in  execution  of  some  enterprise  of  a  wivate 
the  world.  All  the  porta  between  Bahia  nature,  and  they  afterwards  actually  exe- 
on  the  north  and  Montevideo  on  the  south  cute  the  same,  in  a  violent  and  turt>ulent 
send  their  merchandise  to  Rio  lor  eiporta-  manner,  to  the  .  terror  of  the  people, 
tion  or  consumption.  The  internal  com-  whether  the  act  be  lawful  or  not,  they  in- 
raerce  with  the  inland  provinces  is  also  cur  the  guilt  of  a  riot.  All  who  are  actu~ 
extensive,  particularly  in  mineral  riches,  ally  engaged  in  a  riot  are  conmdered,  in 
Sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  hides,  tal-  law,  as  equally  guilty  of  the  offence  ;  but 
low,  fiirs,  molasses,  indigo,  fustic,  cocoa-  the  circumstances  of  each  aie  to  be  con- 
nuts,  diamonds,  topaz,  and  other  precious  sidered  in  assigning  bis  punishment-  A 
aUHtea^ore  amougtbe  exports.  (SeeBm-  riot  will  not  be  justified  by  an  opparmtly 
z3.\  The  clhnete  is  warm  and  humid ;  useful  and  laud^e  object,  as  to  put  down 
ana,  on  account  of  the  marshes  wbicb  a  house  of  ill  &me  or  a  common  gaming 
sunound  the  city,  and  the  filth  of  the  house,  or  to  remove  other  great  a^  con- 
streets,  the  vulturesbemglheouly  scaven-  fesscd  nuisances.  The  law  of  Manachu- 
gers,  the  city  is  often  an  unhealthy  resi-  sells  of  1786  (ch.  38)  eiuicts,  that  where 
dence  fin-  stnmgeia ;  but,  by  adojiting  tbe  any  pereons,  to  llie  number  of  twelve  or 
Brazilian  mode  of  living,  avoidmg  expo-  more,  onned  with  clubs  or  other  weapuiix, 
sure  in  the  sun,  nighl  dews,  abstaining  or  whrre  any  nuNiber  of  peraons,  coosist- 
fiom  spirituous  liquors,  and  using  vegeia-  ing  of  tliirty  or  mure,  shall  be  unlawfully, 
ble  diet,  the  danger  is  averted.  The  pop»-  riotously  or  tuinulluouslv  assembled,  any  * 
uladon  consists  of  a  singular  mixture  of  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff  or  depuhr- 
colors  and  nations ;  about  two  thirds  are  sheriff  of  the  county,  or  constable  of  the 
nerves,  mulattoee.  &c.;  and  among  the  town,  shall  make  open  proclomaticM 
whites  ure  seen  French,  Germans,  En^-  among  tbe  rioters,  or  as  near  to  them  as  he 
lisb,  Italians,  I>utch,  and  North  Amen-  can  come,  and  charge  all  persons  so  as- 
cans.  The  eurirons  are  chaiTOing,  and  sembled  immediately  to  disperse  them- 
vcgeiadon  never  ceases.  The  pl^  de-  selves,  and  peaceably  to  depart  to  their 
rives  lis  name  signifying  rivtr  of  January,  homes,  under  penalty  of  the  pains  inflicl- 
litHn  tbe  mistake  of  the  first  discoverer  of  edby  said  act  If  any  person)  so  milaw- 
tho  bay,  who  cMiceived  it  to  be  the  mouth  fiilly  assembled  do  not  disperse  themselvrw 
of  a  large  river.  It  was  founded  by  the  within  one  hottr  after  proclamadou  made, 
Portuguem  in  1565,  aDilinl763waHmnde  or  atiempled  to  be  made,  it  is  lawful  ibr 
the  capital  of  Brazil.  It  was  tlie  residence  an^  officer  to  command  sufficient  aid  to 
of  the  Portuguese  court  from  1H09  to  seize  such  offenders,  and  to  require  on 
1831,  and,  ui  ISSS,  became  the  capital  of  armed  force  if  the  rioters  appear  amied. 
the  independent  emphe  of  Brazil.  -  (See  Should  any  of  the  latter  be  killed  or 
Pako  /.)  In  1831  (April  7),  it  was  the  wounded  by  reason  of  their  resistance, 
theatre  of  a  revolution,  in  which  6000  the  magistrate  or  officer  nill  be  held 
armed  dtizens  were  joined  by  the  tn>ops  giuitlees ;  but  if  the  magiatrWe  or  officer, 
of  the  line  in  their  opposition  to  llie  gov-  or  an^  of  bis  assistants,  should  be  killed 
emmeoi,  and  in  consequence  of  which  in  their  endeavors  to  restore  the  peace  and 
dom  Pedro  abdicated  the  thitme  in  &vor  to  arreet  tbe  ofienderB,ii  would  be  miu-der 
of  his  son,  Pedro  II.— See  Walsh's  JVo-  in  alt  those  who  were  guilty  of  the  riot. 
Hcu  of  Braai  (London,  1830).  Sinulor  provisions  exist  in  other  statefl-of 

Rio  GatKDE.    {See  Plata,  La.]  the  Union,  as  well  as  in  England. 

Riots   ore  disturbances  of  the  public         Riffekda,    John    William,  baron   a^ 
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bom  in  1680,  of  a  DoMe  family  in  Qro-  riUmttU  ore  often  unduly  {xokHiged. — Bi- 
DiiweD,  WBB  educated  under  the  Jemiita  of  tamtlU  are  also  popular  songs  of  tfaree 
Cougne,  but,  on  manTiiiKa  Protestant  la-  liuee  esch,  sung  in  the  Ilslian  mountains, 
df,  confonned  to  ber  rongiou.  He  rose  nhich  aie  also  used  by  the  imprmmMOiori. 
to  iIk  rank  of  colraiel  in  the  Dutch  aer-  The  metre  and  number  of  the  i^UaUes 
vice,  cod  in  1715  was  sent  OS  a  mistdon  to  are  not  subject  to  rule.  The  first  line, 
Philm  V  of  Spain,  wben  be  retunied  to  however,  is  generally  die  shortest. 
the  Catholic  i^ligioD,  and  settled  at  Ha-  .  Rittekbodsk,  David,  a  distinguisfaed 
drid;  and  the  king  finally  made  him  duke  American  astrononier,wssbotn  nearGer- 
nfRipparda,  Bzid  his  prime  nuniatBr;  but,  mantown,  Pennsylvania,  April  8,  1732. 
frnn  aja  inefficiency,  incuiTing  the  dis-  During  his  early  years,  he  was  employed 
pleasure  of  the  king,  he  was  dianined,  OD  hia  Wier's  fatm ;  ^et,  even  there,  his 
md  confined  in  the  caetle  of  Segovia,  peculiar  geoiua  manifeBted  itseUl  His 
whence  he  acaped  and  went  to  England,  Tounter  Mother  used  to  say,  that  while 
where  he  rcmam^  until  1730,  when  be  David  was  emplwed  in  the  fields,  he  re- 
enmed  over  to  the  Hague,  and  resunKd  peatedly  observed  the  fences,  and  even 
Ihe  Protestant  religion.  But  his  restless  the  plough  with  which  he  had  been  work- 
awl  amUtious  disposition  would  not  allow  ing,  mailed  over  wiA  mathematical  fig- 
him  to  remain  tranquil,  and  in  1731  he  ures.  The  constniction  of  a  wooden 
vent  to  Morocco,  where  be  was  &v(n«bly  clock  exhitnied  the  first  evidence  of  his 
received  by  MuleyAbdalla,  and  declaring  mechanical  talents.  He  was  then  but 
hinaelf  a  convert  to  the  Mohammedan  i«-  seventeen  yean  of  age,  and  had  never  re- 
lioon,  and  taking  the  name  of  Osman,  he  ceived  any  instruction,  either  in  mathe- 
onained  the  chief  command  of  the  Moor-  nialics  or  mechanics.  The  delicacy  of 
id)  anny  at  the  siege  of  Ceuta.    On  the  his  constitution,  and  the  ineMstible  bent 


defeat  of  the  Mous,  halell  under  the  dis-  of  bis  genius,  soon  after  induced  hispa- 
pleaBure  of  the  emperor,  and  for  a  time  he  rents  to  allow  of  his  giving  upbu^Mndry, 
tved  in  reliiemenL  He  then  formed  a  end  lo  procure  for  him  the  tools  of  a 
Dew  project  ibr  the  coDsolidatioa  of  diSer-  clock  and  mathematical  mstniment  mo- 
ent  religions,  particularly  the  Jewish  and  ker.  Fromthea^of  eighteen  to  twenty- 
Hohammedan ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  even  live,  he  applied  hjmself  with  the  greateel 
made  some  converts.  He  finally  retired  assiduity,  Dolh  tp  his  tiKde  and  to  his 
to  Tetuan ;  hut  his  projectiiu;  spirit  ani-  studies.  Engaged  throughout  the  day 
mated  him  to  the  last,  and  he  advanced  in  the  former,  it  was  only  the  time  com' 
ccDnderable  budib  to  Theodcoe,  baron  miaily  assigned  to  rest,  or,  to  uae  bis 
Neuho^  to  assist  his  attempts  on  the  own  expressioD,  bis  idle  Aourt,  that  he 
pown  of  Cornea.  His  death  took  ^ace  could  devote  Co  the  latter.  Yet,  with  so 
in  1737.  See  Moote's  Life  <^  the  Duke  little  time  at  his  command,  with  but  two 
tf  R^^trda  (1806).  or  three  books,  and  vrittaout  the  least  in- 
SsF-tLAjn.  (See  Dmrr,  StraitM  t(f.]  struction,  be  acquiind  so  considerable  a 
RiFDAHiA,  Lei.  The  Loi  dti  RipVf  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  sciences, 
avw  was  a  collection  of  laws  like  the  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  Prinapia  of 
Bafic  lawfiirthe  Ftonks.  The  latter  is  Newton.  It  is  even  asserted,  thathedis- 
■ipposed  to  have  been  the  code  of  those  covered  the  method  of  fluxions,  and  tbal 
Franks  who  bred  between  the  Heuse  and  he  did  not  loiow,  tmtil  some  yeais  after- 
Loire,  and  the  Ripuaiian  law  that  vi  those  waids,  that  Newton  and  Leibnitz  bad 
who  lived  between  the  Meuee  rinil  the  contested  the  honor  of  an  invention  of 
Rhine.  It  was  drawn  up  under  king  which  he  deemed  himself  Ihe  author.  It 
Tbeodoric,  at  ChUons-sur-Hame.  Its  was  during  this  double  employment  of 
■piiil  is  barbarous,  like  that  of  the  Salic  his  time  in  labor  and  in  study,  that  Mr. 
law.. — Bifuanx  was  a'  collective  name  Rittenhouse  planned  and  executed  an  m- 
pvm  by  the  Romans  to  all  the  various  strument,  in  which  his  mathematical 
tribes  of  Franks  who  inhabited  the  coiui-  knowledge,  and  his  mechanical  skiu,  were 
try  fionj  tbe  river  Lahne  to  the  Lijqie,  equally  required.  This  instrument  was 
mf  the  Rhine.  the  orrtry.  Machines,  intended  to  nve  to 
RiTOKNELLO  (Aolvon),  in  music;  apa0-  the  student  of  astronomy  a  ^nend  cod- 
sub  which  is  played  whilst  the  pnnci-  ceptim  of  the  relative  motions  of  the 
pal  voice  pausee;  it  often  eignifiea  the  heavenly  bodies,  had  been  constnictad 
mtroductksi  m  an  air  or  any  murical  before  ;  but  the  object  of  Mr.  Rittenhouse 
fKce.  This  rtlorneUo  b  often  repeated  was,  to  construct  on  instrument,  by  means 
•far  tbe  Kiifpng  voice  has  concluded;  of  which  he  could  exhibit,  with  accuracy, 
hcnee  Ihe  oune.    In  Italian  operas,  the  the  poeifions  of  the  planets  and  their  sot- 
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ellheaol  any  given  period  of  the  worid,  akillof  doctor  Ritieofaouse  rendered  bins 
past,  pnaent,  or  fiinire.  It  viae,  in  &ct,  hisbly  useful  officer.  In  1795,  he  na» 
to  make  a  kind  of  perpetual  aHtronoinical  oUiged  to  resign  in  cMuequencc  of  the 
almanai^  in  which  the  reeuits,  inaiead  of  ttatt  of  liis  health.  Hisconatitutwa,  nat- 
beiag  given  in  tables,  were  to  be  actuBU;  unJly  feeble,  had  been  rendered  still  store 
exhibited  to  the  eye.  In  this  anempt  he  so  by  Bedentary  tabor  and  nndnigfat  stud' 
iucceeded.  Two  of  tfaeaa  orrerieB  were  iee,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June, 
made  by  his  own  hands.  One  belongs  to  .  1796,  he  died.  His  last  iUneea  was  short 
the  university  of  Pennsylvania ;  the  other  and  painful,  but  hia  patience  and  benevo- 
lo tbe  college  of  Princeton.  In  17<>9,  Mr.  lence  did  not  forsake  him.  Upon  beinf 
Rittenhouee  was  named  one  of  the  com-  told  that  some  of  his  friends  had  called  al 
mittee,  appointed  by  the  American  philo-  his  door  to  inquire  how  be  was,  he  a^ed 
sophical  society,  to  observe  tbe  transit  of  why  they  were  not  invited  into  his  cbam- 
Venus  over  the  sun's  disk,  which  hap-  ber  to  see  him.  "  Because,"  said  his  wife, 
pened  June  3  of  that  year.  Atemporary  "you  are  too  weak  to  speak  to  them, 
observatory  was  directed  to  be  built  fi»'  "  Ves,"  aaid  he,  "  that  is  true,  but  stiU  I 
the  purpose,  near  his  rewlence.  In  u-  could  have  pressed  tlieir  handa."  Inpri- 
leoce,  and  tremblins  anxiety,  Mr.  Ritten-  vste  Ufe,  doctor  Riitenhouee  exhibited  all 
house  and  hia  friends  waited  fbr  the  pre-  thoae  mild  and  amiable  virtues  by  which 
dieted  moment  of  observation ;  it  came,  itisadomed.  As  a  husbBnd,atklher,ai>d 
and  brought  with  it  all  that  had  been  a  friend,  he  waa  a  model  of  excellence. 
wished  fbr  and  expected  b^  those  who  Immediately  after  his  decease,  the  Amer- 
saw  iL  In  our  philosopher,  it  excited,  in  ican  pbilosm)bical  ao«uely  decived  him 
the  instant  of  one  of  iho  contacts  of  the  .  the  honor  of^a  pubUc  eulogium ;  and  this 
planetwitb  thesun,  an  emotion  of  delight  dutj' was  executed  in  tlie  ablest  maDner 
so  exquisite  and  powerful  aa  to  induce  l^  doctor  Rush.  In  1813,  a  large  volutne 
tainting.  The  reputation  which  Mr.  Rit-  of  memoirs  of  his  life  waa  published  by 
tenhouse  had  now  so  justly  acquired,  aa  his  relative,  William  Barton,  esquire,  of 
an  natronomer,  Utiacted  the  attention  of  Lancaster,  the  materials  for  which  were 
the  government,  and  he  was  eufdoyed  in  derived  from  the  work  just  mentioned, 
several  geodesic  operations  of  great  pub-  Ritter,  John  William,  a  distinguished 
he  importance.     In  1779,  he  was  appoint-  natural  philosopher,  was  bom  in  1776,  at 

,,..-■     i._!_i en ,_._.  a.    :._  ___j  jfgju^  in  gjleraa,  and  died, 

1  Mimich.     He  di^inguidied- 

.                                                       -  ,    the  study 

and  the  aucceasof  tbiscommisnon  excessive  labor,  exhausting experimenta,  a 

IB  ascribed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  his  akill  bad  wife,  and  consequent  intemperance, 

and  prudence.    In  178^  he  was  employed  brought   him  eariy  to   the   grave.      His 

in  fixing  the  northern  line,  which  divides  works,  which  are  of  uncommon  impor< 

Pennsylvania  fhim  New  York.     In  1769,  tance,  as  ftr  as  galvanism  is  concerned, 

be  was  emplOTed  in  settling  the  limits  be-  are.  Contributions   to   the  better   under- 

tween  New  Yorkand  New  Jersey;  and,  standinsofG^vannn(Jena,1801,3vals.); 

in  1787,  lie  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  Proof  that  a  continual  Galvanism  accom- 

fixing  a  boundary  line  between  the  states  panieetheProce6BofLife( Weimar,  1796); 

of  Haasachusetts  and  New  York.     Mr.  rhyBico-Chemical     Treatises      (Leipaic, 

Rittenhouae  was  elected  a  meml>er  of  the  1806,  3  vols.) ;  Fragments  of  the  Panera 

American  academy  of  arts  and  sdences,  of  a  young  PRiloeopher  (Heidelberg,  1810, 

at  Boston,  in  1782,  and  of  the  royal  society  2  vok] ;  all  in  German.    He  contributed 

of  London,  in  1795.    In  1791,  he  was  cho-  many  aiticles  to  Gilbert's  Annab  of  Phva- 

senthe8UcceBsorofdoctorFranklin,in  tbe  ics,  and  Voigt's  Magazine  of  Natural  Sei- 

preradency  of  tlie  American  philosophical  ence. 

society.     All  his  philosophical  communi-  Ritieb^tei.  ;  a  bailiwick  under  the 

cations  were  made  through  the  mediimi  jurisdiction  of  Hamburg  (q.  v.L  between 

of  the  Transacdons  of  this  society,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Weqer,  with 

the  list  of  hia  papers,  printed  in  the  three  3900  inhabitants.     Its  chief  place  iiRitz- 

firBtvoluniea,HiowBhiszealtbrscienceBnd  ebfittel,  a  borou^,  one  mile  souA  from 

the  fertility  of  bis  genius.    In  1777,  doctor  Cuxbaven  (q.  v.T ;  lat,  N.  53°  S*  8" ;  Ion. 

Rittenhouse  Was  wjfrainted  treasurer  of  E.  8°  41'  lO".     It  has  1500  inhahitanta. 

PentiB]dvania,  in  wfajch  office  he  contin-  Travelleis  wEut  here  to  embaric  at  Cnx- 

(led  until  17S9.  In  1792,  he  wae  appointed,  haven. 

bjrtheReneralgovenuuentdireetorof  the  Rivxai  are  to  be  traced  to  springa,  or 

miiu  of  the  U.  States,    llie  meolNnica]  to  the  gndual  tneldng*  of  the  ice  and 


mow  whicfa  peipetui^y  cover  tlie  Buai'  K^ienl  direcciofi  (towsrdB  the  Atlantic) ; 
min  of  til  the  most  elevBied  nu^  of  Uie  muUpliraiy  of  Btreaius  that  isteiBeet 
inouutunB  upon  tbef;k>be.  TbeuTUODof  ibe  country;  Bad  the  bumidity  of  the  cli- 
nnooB  ^)nn^  or  ol  tht«B  melIingE^  forme  mote — all  contiibute  to  that  result-  The 
limleta :  tbsee  laBt  fbUow  the  deelivily  of  Audea  being  idaced  so  near  the  coast  of 
ibe  ground,  and  commonly  fall,  at  dinbv  the  Pacific,  the  rivere  which  flow  trom 
tat  BUtgea,  into  one  ereai  cbanoel,  called  them  into  tbst  ocean  are  small ;  while 
a  Titer,  which,  at  last,  discbai^  iia  those  which  flow  cm  the  other  wde,  ha*- 
waieiB  into  the  sea,  or  some  great  inland  ing  such  an  immense  apace  K>  traverse, 
lake.  The  decUvitiet!  alons  which  de-  are  swelled  into  a  moot  majeauc  vt^tme 
tfead  the  T»iiouB  Btreima -that  flow  iido  befwe  they  reach  the  Atlantic.  'Diepliys- 
sDeparticulM' river  are  called  its  ionn — a  ical  drciusKBOcea  of  the  old  ccoitinenl 
leini,  therefore,  which  include!)  the  whole  are  unfiiTOiBble  to  the  accumulotioD  of 
eitent  of  countiv  from  which  the  wateie  nich  van  bodies  of  water  aa  the  rivers  of 
oC  the  river  are  cuawn.  As  mouuiainoufi  South  Anenca.  Europe  is  not  of  auffi- 
tegiiHis  abound  in  spring,  we  find  that  cient  extent ;  Africa  ia  opprooood  by  a 
moa  rivera,  more  eepectally  those  of  the  scorching  climate,  and  abounds  in  sandy 
6m  class,  cainmence  from  a  chain  of  deserts;  m  Aas, the atmoqihere  generally 
DMUnlaiDs;  each  aide  of  a  cbaiti  also  has  is  not  so  moist,  while  the  more  central  pa- 
ils springa,  and  the  liverB  w!uch  tni|pnste  eitiiMi,  for  the  mosi  part,  of  the  great  mouD- 
on  one  aide  flow  in  the  opposite  dirsc-  taitwus  range  of  that  contitteut,  and  the 
thoee  which  rise  on  the  other.     As  eiisteDceof  capaciouainland  lakes,  which 


it  is  the  noperty  of  water  to  follow  the  are  the  final  receptacles  of  the  streanw 

moat  lapid  desceQt  that  coiues  in  its  way,  that  &11  into  them,  are  the  causes  why  tlio 

the  coiusca  of  streams  point  out-the  va-  waters  are  more  equally  drained  ofi*  in 

rioos   decUvitiee  of  the   earth's   surface,  diflerem  directions  than  in  the  NewWorld. 

and  the  line  from  which  large  rivers  flow  When  water,  by  fi^lowujg  a  descent,  faiN 

in  coDtraty  directions  (German   Wvtar-  once  received  an  jniDulse,  the  pressure  of 

ttktiiU),  generally  marks  die  highea  parts  the  particles  behirul   upon  tliiMe  belbre 

of  die  earth.     In  European  Russia,  where  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  stream  in 

iberiverBarevery  eitensive,thereiB,hoW'  (nation,  even  when  there  is  rio  longera 

ever,  a  aiugular  excejMion  to  this  rule,  the  dechvi^  in  (he  ground.     The  only  effect 

line  which  separates  the  sources  of  thoae  is,  that  lu  passing  alongalefel,  the  coutEe 

rivers  being  veiv  little  above  the  level  of  of  the  stream  becomes  gradually  slower — 

the  Botnc,  or  of  the  Block  sea.    It  has  been  an  eflbct  wliich  maybe  perceived,  more 

oleerved,  by  some  writer^  that  the  extern  or  less,  in  all  running  waters  that  origituUe 

of  a  river  is  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  in  mountainous  or  hilly  tracts,  and  afW- 

tl>e  range  of  mountains  from  which  it  de-  wards  trBrerse  the  plains.     The  declivity 

armds.     This  is,  in  a  certain  decree,  true,  of  msiiy  great  rivers  is  much  leas  than  * 

because  the  greater  the  bulkof  tbemoun-  might  at  first  be  supposed.    TheAIaisDon, 

mins,  the  more  numerous  tlie  springs  and  or  Amazons,  hos  a  descent  of  only  ten  and 

torrents  which  they  fiiinish ;  but  the  rel^  a  half  feet  in  200  leagues  of  its  course ; 

tion  between  the  eslent  of  a  river  and  the  that   ia,  oi>e  twenty-seventh  part   of  an 

wrftce  of  its  basin  is  much  closer  and  inch  for  every  thousand  feet  of  that  dis- 

more  iiivariaUe.     Even  this  is  not  suffi-  tance.     The  Loire,   in  France,  between 

cienlly  compreheiiAve ;  for  it  is  evident  PouiUy  and  Briare,  &lls  one  foot  in  7500, 

ditt  die  rize  of  a  river  depends   upon  but  between  Briare  and  Orleans,  only  one 

three  circumstances — the  surfiice  of  its  foot  in  13,596.    Even  the  rspid  Rhine  bas 

basin ;  the  abundance,   or  odierwise,  of  not  a  descent  of  more  than  four  feet  in  a 

that  nirfiice  in  springs ;  and  the  degree  of  nule,  between  Schaffbausen  and  Stras- 

y  posnessed  by  the  climate  of  the  burg,  and  of  two  feet  between  the  latter 

__  joni  which  it  draws  its  supplies,  place  and  Schenckenschantz.    Whenriv- 

.is  many  springs,  however,  arefomiedby  ere  flow  through  a  mountainous  and  rug' 

the  raina,   the  second  of  these   circum-  ged  country,  they  frequently  fell  over  pre- 

Kaaces  inll,  in  eonie  measnre,  vary  widi  cipicea,  and  form  cataract*  [q.  v.),  in  some 

ibe  luL    By  an  attention  to  these  remarits,  cases,  several  hundred  feel  m  depth.    1^ 

ibe  causes  of  the  great  Rze  of  the  South  most  celebrated  Iklls  in  the  world   are 

Ameiicaii  liveirs  wifl  be  appnrent    Tlie  thoee  of  the  Niagan,  in  North  America, 

peculiar  pontion  of  die  Andes,  with  re-  In  the  tioiHcal  regions,  most  of  the  livers 

wed  to  die  {dun  of  that  eontitient ;  the  are^  sufajact  to  periodical  overflowisga  of 

fact, that bv  very  ArAetar^l^Batiirosartien  tbcvbanka,  in  conae^ienoe  of  the  rains 

of  its  niBBBig  waters  wr«drwiie(f«ff  Id  one  wtecfcaiBatty  minaachahwadannniin 
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those  coumriM,  dunag  Ibe  wet  season,  results  frcnn  the  relocity  of  the"  stream 
The  overflow  of  the  ^nle  was  considered  beiDg  so  much  djminiahed  id  its  latter 
hy  the  anciente,  who  were  igDorant  of  its  sto^,  that  even  a  slight  obetacle  in  the 
cwise,  as  one  of  the  greatest  mysteries  of  grouad  has  power  to  change  its  coium^ 
nature;  because,  in  Egypt,  where  the  and  a  number  of  channels  ai«  thus  pro- 
overfiow  takes  plact:,  no  lain  erer  falls,  daced.  Another  cause  may  be  aaeiened 
liie  apparent  mystery  is  easily  explained,  for  the  division  into  branches  of  those, 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  rains  descend-  rivers  which,  in  tropical  countries,  peri- 
ins  upon  the  mountains  in  the  interior  of  odically  iaundsie  theplalDS;  the  8up»flu- 
Afiica,  where  the  Nile  rises.  The  conse-  ous  waters  which,  at  those  periods,  spread 
quent  accumulation  of  the  walers  amcmg  over  the  country,  find  various  outlets, 
ue   hirii   grouDds,  gnduaUy  swells  the  which  aie  afterwaida  rendered  permanetit 


the  nins,  occanona  those  yeaiiy  inunda-  phuna  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  rivers  divide 

tions,  wiUiout  which  ^QTt  would  be  no  into  brancheej  and,  from  the  nature  of  the 

better  than  a  desert.     The  disappearance  soil  and  the  heat  of  the  climate,  tbey  are 

of  some  rivers,  for  a  certain  diHtance,  un-  absorbed  aud  evaporated,  and  thus  never 

der  ground,  is  accounted  for  with  equal  reach  the  sea.    (See  the  Brticles.4nw»m«, 

fiuihty.     When  a  river  is  impeded  in  its  Plain,  MunMj^>pi,MiMtoiiri,Lauimiet,SU, 

comae  by  a  hank  of  solid  rock,  and  finds  DamJ>e,  Shine,  fi\U,  JV%«r,  GatigtM,  Slc.) 

beneath  it  a  bed  of  asofter  soil,  the  waters  iUoert.JVav^gYtUe,  form  one  of  the  most 

wear  sway  the  latter,  and  thus  make  for  important  itenu   of  the   productive    ca- 

tbemselves  a  Hubterraneous  passage.     In  pactty  of  a  country ;  and  a  view  of  the 

this  way  are  enplained  the  mnkineof  the  navigaUe  rivers  of  all  the  difierent  coun-' 

Rhone,  between  Seyasel  and  L^cluse,  tries,  taken  fhun  good  authorities,  would 

and  the  formation,  inVirginia,ofIhemag-  be  a  most  interesting  document  for  the 

nificent  rock  bridge  which  overhangs  the  political  economist,  but  would  much  ex- 

couiseofthe  Cedar  creek.     In  Spain,  the  coed  the  limits  of  the  piesent  work :  so 

phenomenon  exiitbited  by  the  Quadian^  that  we  are  obliged  to  confine  ourmves 

which  has  itswatera  dispersed  in  sandy  toabrief  gkotch  of  ibe  navigable  rivers  of 

'  and  mandiy  grounds,  whence  they  after-  North  America.     Tbe  canals  have  been 

wards  emerge  in  greater  abundance,  is  to  treatdS  of  under  the  heads  of  Canal,  and 

be  refbrred  to  the  absorbing  power  of  the  Inland  Navigation.    (For  the  rivers  of 

BoiL     Rivers,  in  their  junction  with  the  other  countries,  see  the  respective  articlea.) 

sea,  present  several  ai^pearances  worthy  The  most  natural  way  of  treating  the  eub- 

of  notice.    The  opposition  which  takes  ject  woujd  be  according  to  the  basins  of 

placebotween  the  tide  and  their  own  cur-  the  largest  rivers.     Mr,  Darby,    in  his 

rents,  occasionB,  in  many  instancea,  the  View  of  the  United  Slates  (Philadelphia, 

collection  at  their  mouths  of  banha  of  l838),pvesanintete8dngaccountof these 

Band  or  mud,  called  hart,  on  account  of  basins.    North  Americaemptiesiiawaten 

the  obstruction  whicb  they  oSer  to  navr  Into  the  sea,  through  many  rivers^  tbe 

uaiion.    Borne  streams  rush  with  such  largest  of  whicb,  on  the  eastern  side,  an 

force  into  the  sea,  that  it  is  possible,  tor  the  Mississippi  and  Sl  Lawrence ;  on  tbe 

some  distance,  to  distinfruisb  their  waters  western,  the  Columbia  or  Oregon ;  and 

from  those  of  the  sea.    The  shock  aiisiog  ou  the  uorthem,  Mackenzie's  river.    (For 

from  the  collison  of  the  curreht  of  the  fuither  information  respecting  the  origin 

majestic  Amazons   with  the  tide  of  the  of  these  rivets,  their  connexion  with  oth- 

Atlantic  is  of  the  most  tremendous  de-  ers^  and  with  lakea,  see  our  article  Abrlfc 

ecription.     [See  MateanL)    Hany  of  the  Amtriea;  (at  the  Mississippi  and  its  navi- 

brgest  rivers  mingle  with  the  sea  by  gation,   see   MiinityppiS     Its  principal 

means  of  a  single  outlet,  while  others  (for  tributai;  stream  is  the  Missouri,  (q.  v.) 

instance,  the  Nile,  tbe  Ganges,  tbe  Volga,  Owing  to  the  secondary  character  of  the 

the  Rhine,  and  the  Orinoco),  before  their  country,  tbe  numerous  biancbea  o£  these 

lenni nation,  divide  intosevual  branches.*  rivers  are  generally  navigable,  and  afford  a 

This  circumstance  wiU  depend  upon  tbe  passage  from  almost  every  part  of  th« 

nature  of  the  soil  of  the  countnr  throud)  Weetem  States  and  tbe  vast  regions  at  the 

which  a  river  runs ;  but  it  also  trequenily  base  of  the  Rocky  mountaiDB(q.v.)  to  the 
gulf  of  Mexico   and  the  ocean,  at  least 

•  .The  trUogulir  ipMo  fonniKl  by  a  tiyr  during  the  seaaoa  of  high  water,  from  tbe 

ofthe  fwrth  iMwr  (AJ  of  ib«  Ortok  aljAitbei.  current  Of  the  principal  nven  li  so  t^Hd, 
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liiBt  although  they  are  deep  eoough  to  blay^.  Tbe  Atcha&laya  m  navi^ble  for 
admit  veeaela  of  cotMideiable  iize,  the  rafta.  La  Fourche,  an  outlet  of  tbe  Mia- 
DavigalMNi  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  nieana  aaappi,  admiti  veneb  drawing  four  U> 
of  KteaiD-boau.  Tne  Arkamns  river  w  five  [eet  to  mthia  thirty  miles  at  its  efflux, 
the  next  bnnch  to  the  Hiwouri  in  size.  (For  the  Rio  del  None,  •eeAbr<«,Aw^) 
{See  end  of  the  article  Aiatutu.)  The  The  Rio  Huaaaculco  and  Alvuado,  both 
Canadian,  a  branch  of  the  Arkansas,  1000  aoutb-eaat  of  Vera  Cruz,  are  calculated  to 
milee  in  length,  is  navieable  100  milea.  ftcililate  the  commuDication  with  Guati- 
llw  Red  river  is  navigaUeSOOmilee from  mala.  The  St.  Jago  might  f«m  a  torn- 
in  iuDction  with  the  Hiseinippi.  (Sjee  munication  to  Port  St.  Bias  or  the  Pacific. 
BtdRtBtr.)  The  tributariea  of  the  Mia-  The  river  Atialo,  which  ftlli  into  the 
wuri  are  usually  blocked  up  at  tbeir  gulf  of  Darien,  south-east  of  Panama,  is 
nwutha,  aAer  the  floods  in  July,  until  the  united  by  a  little  canal,  for  boats  in  tbe 
next  spring,  with  mud  brought  down  by  rainy  aeaaon,  with  Rio  Son  Juan,  a  brook 
tbe  HMSOuri.  The  Platte  (q.  r.)  is  ford-  which  empties  Into  the  Pacific.  The  Co- 
able  ia  almoM  every  part,  and  navigable  lorado,  «boul  1000  milea  long,  emptiea 
only  for  canoea  made  of  duns.  TfaeYel-  into  the  gulf  of  California.  (For  lak« 
IowsUhm  (q.  V.)  is  navigable  through  the  Nicaragua,  130  miles  long,  41  wide,  see 
greater  part  of  its  course.  Other  impor-  Aimrt^iio.)  The  Columbia  or  Oregon 
laut  hnnchee  of  the  Miaaouri  sre  tbe  has  three  great  tributaries,  the  Mulmomah 
KaiHafl(q.  v.)  and  Osage  [q.  v.),  navigabla  (q.vALewia'sriver(q.v.),andCtari[e'srir- 
far  boelB  600  miles.  The  chief  branches  er.  Vessels  of  300  tons  may  ascend  to  tbe 
of  tbe  Miasiwiiyi  above  ibe  HiBNuri  ate  mouth  of  tbe  Mulinomab,  125  miles,  and 
the  Illinois  (q.  v.),  River  de  Moinea,  Rock  sloops  to  the  bead  of  tide  water,  60  miles 
liver,  8l  Peler^  and  Wiacinmn,  each  of  ftrther.  (For  more  information  reepect~ 
which  may  be  conmdered  as  affording  ing  this  river,  see  the  article  on  it : 
400  to  500  milea  of  naviption.  The  for  Mackenzie's  river,  see  the  article.) 
White  river,  1300  milea  long,  joins  the  Coppermine  river  is  scarcely  navigable 
Miawappi  51  milea  above  the  Arkansas,  by  cauoes  hear  its  opening  into  tbe  Polar 
and  is  said  to  be-Davigable  for  boats  1300  sea.  CburchJII  river,  which  empties  int« 
milea.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  largrsc  lludsonSt  bay,  but  is  connected  Dy  means 
hnoch  of  the  Mininippi  is  the  Ohio,  (n.v.)  of  lakes  with  the  river  Athapeacow,  would 
Its  branches  are  the  Alle^iBny  (q.v.VMo-  form  an  invaluable  coinmunicatioD,  were 
tKMigBbela(q.v.),HuskiDgum,Bcioto(q.v.),  tlie  climste  less  rigorous.  Tbe  Saska- 
Kg  Beaver,  Hockhocbing  (q.  v.),  Cfreat  ehawin  is  formed  by  twocoosidnrableriv■ 
MiB^li  [q.  v.),  Wabash  {q.  v.).  Great  Ken-  era  that  come  from  the  foot  of  the  weeien 
bawa  (q.  v.),  Dig  Sandy,  KentuiAy  (q.  v.),  mountains,  and  &lls  into  lake  Winipeg. 
Green  river(q.  v.),  Cumberland((j.T.),  and  (q.  v.)  This  lake  receives  the  great  nver 
TetUMee«.(q.v.)  They  are  all  iwvigable  for  AwiniboiDS  (q.  v.),  from  the  south  dde 
aeTBTsl  hundred  mil^.  Among  the  river>  after  theiunction  of  that  stream  with  Red 
emptying  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  are  also  river,  ana  discharges  itself  into  Hudson's 
the  Appalachicola  (q.  v.),  in  Florida;  Mo-  bay  by  tbe  Nelson  and  Severn  rivers, 
lale  (q.  v.),  forrtMd  ny  tbe  junction  of  the  [For  the  St.  Lawrence,  see  LaiBraut,  SL) 
AhdMSM  (q.  T.)  and  Tomlwbee.  (q.  v.]  This  river  affords,  even  in  winter,  means 
Hm  Cahawba  falls  into  the  HotHle.  All  of  easy  RommunicBtion  by  sledges.  The 
are  navigable  for  a  connderable  extent  nommon  route  of  furtradera,  in  their  baik 
Between  Mobile  bay  and  New*Orleana,  canoes,  is.from  tbe  Sl  Lawrence,  through 
there  is  an  inimsling  inland  Tiavigarion  tho  Ottawa  or  Ornnd  river,  and  thence  by 
through  lake  Ponchartrein  (q.  v.),  tbe  fli-  a  short  portage  to  lake  Nipining,  and 
golets,  lake  Borgne  (q.  v.).  Pass  au  Chre-  down  tlie  French  river  into  lake  Huron, 
tien,  and  Pass  au  Heron.  This  is  formed  From  lake  Huron  they  proceed,  through 
by  a  chain  ofislands,  and  is  not  navigable  the  straits  of  St.  Mary  and  lake  Superior, 
for  vessels  drawing  more  than  five  feeL  to  tbe  Grand  Portage,  nine  milea  in  fengtb, 
Pearl  river  joins  the  Ricolem.  Its  navi-  which  britip  them  to  the  great  northern 
gati<»  is  much  impeded  t>y  sballows  and  chain  of  lakes,  l>eginning  with  tbe  lake  - 
timber.  Sabine  river,  forming  the  eastern  of  the  Woods,  at  the  disianceof  1100  milea 
boundary  of  Texas,  is  oatigaUe  about  from  the  place  of  their  departure.  Oltavra 
260  miles,  but  haa  only  three  feet  wUer  river  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence  above 
on  the  bar  at  its  mouth.  The  Aichafo-  Montreal.  Its  course  is  interrupted  by 
bya,Teebeaiid  Coutte,  unite  to  form  a  rapids  and  falls ;  but  fur  tradeiaovercome 
riverofgreat  importance  west  of  the  Mis-  these  iliffiQultiea  inth  their  sanoes.  St 
Msippi.    It  fiowa  into  the  bay  of  Atcha-  John's  flows  through  New  Bninawick, 
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and  ruM  into  the  bay  of  FuDtly.  For  see/Wouwrt.)  NewJetsey  has  tbe  Rvi- 
boota  it  is  navinbte  300  miles ;  for  sloops  tan  l<f.  v.) ;  and  ibe  Pa»uic  (q.  v.)  and 
of  filly  toDS,  ^  miles.  Its  tribuioriea  are  Hackinaack  aSbrd  h  Hhort  inland  noriea- 
the  St  FranctB  (q.  v.),  Aroostook,  Mada-  tion.  The  Hudson  is  the  only  river  in  the 
waaka.  As  a  navigable  cbannel,  it  is  II.  States  nhere  the  tide  passes  tlirough 
superior  to  any  north-east  of  the  Hudson,  the  alluvial,  pritnitive  and  transition  form- 
The  numerous  riven  on  the  eastern  de-  ations.  It  is  navigable  for  ships  to  the 
clivit;  of  [he  Apalachian  chain  afibnl  the  city  of  Hudson,  and  sloops  of  consdcruble 
advantages  of  a  good  inland  navigation  to  burden  pass  through  all  the  formations,  to 
most  pans  of  the  Atlantic  states.  In  all  the  falls  of  the  secondary  country,  above 
those  streams  which  flow  through  the  Troy,  which  is  165  miles  irom  the  ocean, 
alluvial  region  from  the  Miwdaeippi  to  the  (See  Hud»on.\  In  ibe  rivera  of  the  I'. 
Roonolce,  the  tide  waters  of  the  ocean  stateseastof  the  Hudson, the  tide  extends 
terminate  at  some  distance  from  the  loot  only  a  small  distance,  and  the  navigation 
of  the  mountaine^  varying  from  30  to  ISO  is  obstructed  by  the  &lts  and  rapids,  which 
milee.  From  the  Roanoke  to  the  Hudson,  are  common  in  primitive  countries.  The 
they  extend  through  the  alluvial  region  to  Connecticut  is  navigable  for  vesaeb  of . 
the  base  of  the  pnmitive  hills ;  but  in  no  considerable  wze  fifty  miles,  to  Hartford, 
rivers  south  of  the  Hudson  do  they  pass  (See  Omncdtcuf.)  The  Merrimac  [q.  v.) 
beyoad  the  alluvial  region.  As  far  as  the  of  NewHBm|«hire  is  much  obetmcted  by 
tide  flows, die  streams  are  generally  navi-  rapids.  Theriversof  Maineare  generally 
gable  for  stoops.  In  passing  from  tlie  olMinicted.  The  Penob«cot  (q.  v.\  the 
nill^  and  primitive  to  the  flat  an'd  alluvial  Sl  John's,  already  menlionea,  and  the 
region,  the  streams  are  almost  uniformly  western  branch  of  the  Kennebec  (q.  v.\ 
precipitated  over  ledces  of  rocks,  by  rap-  afford  a  boat  navigation  nearly  to  their 
ids,  which  ohetnict  tTieir  navigation.  In-  sources.  The  heads  of  these  rivers  ap- 
deed,  the  lineof  alluvion  marits  the  line  of  proarh  within  no  great  distance  of  (he 
navigation  from  the  sea,  which  pusses  waters  of  the  Sl  Lawrence  ;  and  the  port- 
through  Milledgeville  on  the  Allainaba,  age  from  the  head  of  the  Kennebec  to 
Augusta  on  the  Savannah,  Columbia  and  that  of  Chaudiere  river  is  only  five  miles. 
Camden  on  the  Santee,  Richmond  on  the  Tbe  watere  of  the  Sl  Lawrence  or  die 
Jamec^  Fredericksburg  on  the  Rappehan-  ^reat  lakes  have  two  natural  communica- 
nock,  Qeorgetonn  on  the  Potumac,  and  tions  with  tbe  branches  of  the  Misrisrippi 
Trenton  on  the  Delaware.  (See  the  arti-  at  jtarticular  seasons.  The  Fox  river, 
cles  on  these  iivers,  and  our  article  ^/iirlh  wbich  flows  into  the  branch  of  lake 
Jmcrica,  division  Gcologu  of.)  Aiwve  the  Michlnin  called  Green  Bav,  rises  near 
lapids,  navigation  is  performed  entirely  by  the  Wisr«Dsin  branch  of  the  Miseirip' 
boats  propelled  by  oars  or  poles,  or  drawn  pi,  and  afterwards  flows  within  a  mile 
up  by  ropes,  or  by  means  of  the  bushes  and  a  half  of  its  cbanitel,  sepaiated 
growing  on  their  banks.  (FortfaeSavau-  from  it  only  by  a  short  portage  over  a 
noh  river,  see  the  article,)  Tbe  rivers  prairie. 

of  South  Carolina  ore  navigable  nearly  Rivoi.i;a  village  in  the  Lombardo- 
through  the  alluvial  region,  and  there  are  Venetian  kingdom,  five  leagues  north- 
some  good  harbors  at  tlieir  tnoutbs.  The  west  of  Verona,  between  lake  Gatda  and 
coast  of  North  Carolina  is  bordii^red  with  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige,  near  the 
a  range  of  low,  sandy  islands,  enclosing  imperial  road  leading  from  Trent  to  Vc- 
a  chain  of  Bounds.  Their  entrances  are  rona,  with  S35  inhabitants,  famous  for  n 
generally  ohstnictod  by  bam,  which  vee-  bloody  battle  between  Hoiiapane  aud  the 
seis  of  conMderable  size  cannot  pass.  But  Ausirians,  on  Jan.  14  aud  15, 1797,  which 
tbe  streams  ore  navigable  for  sloops  some  decided  the  fate  of  Italy.  After  the  Aus- 
distance  into  the  interior.  Tlie  Chosa-  trian  general  Alvinzi  bad  l>een  forctxj 
peoke  bav  ia,  of  itself^  an  inland  sea  of  back  to  Verona,  Napoleon  turned  and 
conHderahle  size,  and,  with  the  uume-  followed  general  Provera,  beat  him  on  die 
rous  streams '  and  inleis  on  its  bordeia,  15th  at  La  Favorite,  and  made  GOOD  pris- 
forms  an  important  channel  to  the  ocean  oners.  Ontbese  two  days,  the  French  look 
for  a  large  extent  of  country,  including  above  20,000  prisonera  and  46  cannons, 
the  whole  of  Maryland  and  tbe  eastern  de-  Thus  the  fourth  Austrian  army  in  Italy  was 
clirity  of  Virginia,  aud  extending  through  almost  entirely  destroyed,  llie  nil  tif 
the  middle  section  of  Pennsylvania,  nea^y  Mantua  was  a  consequence.  Masaiiut 
to  tbe  Btnall  lakes  of  New  York.  (See  (q.  v.)  distinguished  himself  greatly  un 
CAett^>ealu,  Jamtt  Rmr,  Totomac,  Siuque-  this  occaaon,  and  Napbleop  euueeqiiently 
hamiaA.     For  the  Delaware  bay  and  river,  made   him   duke  of  RivolL      Napoleon 

,.j  .,,.,^.in)yii- 
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nv«B  *.  (leflcri|rtioD  of  the  book  in  his  of  the  road.    Hence  driven  prefer  to  take 

M^iMtru  (t.  iv,  p.  331  et  Heq.)  the  middle  or  top  of  the  rood,  and,  \sf 

BiTou,  Duke  of.    (See  Xbx»*itta^  pumiing  the  nine  track,  occudon  deep 

ftn  D0U.AK ;  a  nlver  coin  m  diSerent  ruts.      The    preveDtioD    of  ruta  is   beat 

eouDtnesaatbec«Dtinent,Biidof different  effected  b^  fbt  and  solid  rooda,  and  by  . 

Tttlaes.     [See  Coin*.)  the  use  of  broad  wheels.     It  would  also 

Riftzio,  orRiccijDaTidj  the  win  of  a  be  further  efficted  if  a  greater  TuietJ 
profiwor  of  muaic  and  dancing  at  Turin,  could  be  introduced  in  the  width  of  ear- 
where  the  subject  of  this  article  was  bora,  liages.  Embankments  st  the  sdes,  to 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  aiiteenth  century,  keep  the  earth  &om  aliding  down,  may  ha 
Hia  muaical  olHlides  procured  him  notice  made  by  piling  sods  upon  each  other, 
at  the  court  of  Sevoy,  while  his  talents  like  bricks,  with  the  gras^  sur&ce  at  right 
as  a  linguist  caused  him  to  be  selected  by  angles  with  the  auriace  of  die  bonk.  But 
the  ntnTwirnHnr  from  the  grand'duke  to  stone  walls  are  preferable  for  this  purpose, 
HaiyqueenofScoi^aBapartof  hisBuite.  when  the  material  can  be  readily  obtamed. 
Id  1564,  he  first  made  hia  appeaianee  at  — Paetmatta.  Pavements  are  stone  cover' 
Holy  Rood  hotue,  where  he  soon  became  ings  of  the  ground,  chiefly  eisployed  ia 
so  great  a  &TOTi(e  with  the  queen,  that  he  populous  cities  and  the  most  vequentsd 
wae  appointed  ber  secretaiy  for  foreign  roads.  Amongus,  theyaramadeofpebMcfl 
taoguages.  (See  Afory  iShiort)  The  dis-  of  a  roundish  form,  gathered  &om  the  sea* 
linetian  with  whkh  he  was  treated  by  his  beach.  They  shouM  consist  of  the  faard- 
miatreas,  soon  excited  the  envy  of  the  no-  est  kinds  of  stone,  such  as  granite,  Menitu, 
ble^  and  the  jealousy  of  Damley;  the  &c.  If  flat  stonefl  are  <maA,  they  require 
halted  of  the  former  being  increased  as  to  be  artificially  roughened,  to  give  securo 
much  by  the  religion  aa  by  the  airogant  foothoM  to  horses.  In.  Milan,  and  some 
deportment  of  the  new  fiivorile,  while  the  other  places,  tncka  for  wheels  are  mad* 
Buqnaons  of  the  latter  were  excited  bj  of  smooth  stones,  whUe  the  rest  of  tha 
hia  addieaa  and  accomplishments.  At»n-  way  ia  paved  with  small  or  rough  Btonea. 
miracy,  with  the  kin^  at  ita  bead,  was  (S^  PoMmenJ*.}  The  advantage  of  a 
fonned  far  his  desiruonon,  and  before  he  good  pavement  consists  not  onlv  in  ita 
had  «^o;ed  two  yean  of  coutt  ftvor,  the  durabibly,  btrt  in  the  fteility  with  which 
kifd  Euthven,  and  otheis  of  hie  [mr^,  tranqwrtation  on  it  is  efiected.  Hoiaea 
wne  introduced  by  Damley  into  the  draw  more  eaaily  on  a  pavement  than  on 
queen^  apaitmeni,  where  they  de^iatched  a  common  road,  because  no  part  of  their 
dw  oUect  of  their  revenge  by  fi%-eix  power  ia  lost  in  changing  tbe  form  of  the 
stabs,  m  the  presence  of  his  mistress,  in  surlkce.  Thediaadvantagesof  pavemenU 
1566.  Popular  tradition  awigna  to  Rizzio  consist  in  their  noise,  uid  in  tbe  wear 
ibe  amelioration  of  the  Scottish  Myle  of  which  tbey  occasion  of  the  shoes  of 
mosic  HisskilliDtbe^rformanceoftbe  hoiBes  and  tirea  of  wheels.  Tbey  ahould 
natioDal  melodies  on  hia  fcvoriie  mstra-  never  be  made  of  pebbles  so  largo  aa  to 
ment,  the  lute,  tended  not  a  little  to  their  ptoduce  much  jolting  by  the  breadth  of 
gmemi  improvement  and  popularity  with  the  interaticea.*— Mc^iJom  Road*.  The 
the  higher  classes;  but  it  is  evident  that  system  of  road-roakias  which  takes  its 
ibe  s^le  of  Scooish  music  was  deter-  name  flom  Hr.  McAdam  comlHnes  the 
mined  long  before  the  time  of  Haiy ;  and  advauturea  of  the  pavement  and  navel 
nany  of  the  airs  which  have  been  as-  road.  The  McAdam  roads  are  maile  en- 
cribed  to  Rizzio  an  eooly  traced  to  more  tlrely  of  bard  Btonee,  such  as  granite,  flint, 
distant  periods.  &c.,  bn>ken  up  with  hammen  into  nnall 

Rou)B.    Roads  intended  for  the  pas-  pieces,  not  exceeding  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Mge  of  wheel  carriages  wo  made  more  Theee  fragments  are  spread   upon  tha 

tvel,  and  of  batdermalerialB,  than  the  rest  ground  to  the  depth  of^from  nx  to  tr- 


wtBch  does  not  authorize  great  expense,  heavy  and  laborious  to  pass,  but  in  time 
ttaiunl  materials  alone  at«  employed,  of  the  stones  become  consolidated,  and  form 
wfaicb  the  best  are  hard  gravel  and  very    a  mass  of  great  hardness,  smoothnea  and 


ThesuifeceofroadBshould  .  Mr.  Telford  htu  eomlnicitd,  in  England,  a 

be  iKsriy  Sat,  widi  gutters  at  the  sdes,  to  kiad  of  paved  rood,  b  sdiicta  ibe  founduioii  con- 

bahiatetheniiiningoff  of  water.    If  the  lisu  of  a  payemeni  of  rough  sionei  and  &h- 

««6ee  is  made  too  convex,  it  throws  the  ■^^:^^  J^  P^Si"  ZTL^  S 

wogfat  of  tbe  load  unequ^  upon  one  ,  ^  ^  ^  ^  S»r  iKhe.,4e  whole  of 

wbed,  and  also  that  of  the  bones  on  one  y^j,^^  wbat-  nvaned  down  asd  couolidaUd, 

ode,  wbeoever  tbe  caniage  takes  tbe  side  (bmu  a  haid,  nKmUi  and  duraUe  mad. 
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penramnn.    The  stouM  beoome  partly  RoBEBT8c»n,WilKam,thecelebr«edbi»- 

pulTeriz«dby  theactioflofcairiuewDeel^  toritu),  was  bom  at  Boithwick,  Scoduid, 

and  putly  imbedded  in  the  euu^  beneath  where  his  fttherwsaminnter,  in  1731.  In 

them.      The   coonlidatioii  BBeme  to  be  1733^  hia  ftther  removed  to  Edinbtnvh, 

owing  to  the  anguki  shape  of  the  Irag-  a«  mimflter  of  the  Oie^  Frinn  in  that 

inent%  which  prarenn  them  irom  rolling  city.    After  the  compleaon  of  bis  eourss 

in  their  beda,  aiUr  the  intenticea  between'  in  the  theola^eal  aaae   of  Edinborgh, 

them   are  filled.     Hr.   HcAdara  advisea  Robeitaon  obtiuned  a  license  to  pnuwbf 


that  DO  other  material  ebould  be  added  to  in  1741,  utd,  in  1743,  was  preacDi 
■be  Iwoltan  huh^  ap(MrMitly  with  a  view  the  Urine  of  Gladaniuir,  in  East  Lc 
10   wevent  tbe  UM  of  clay  and   chalk,    He  soon  Degan  to  be  diMinguiahed  by 


which  abound  in  England.     It  appoan,  eloquence  and  good  taste  bh  a  preacher, 

faowever,  that  a  Utile  clean  gravel  apread '  and  became  known  as  a  powerful  speaker 

upon  the  itODes,  cauaea  them  to  coneoli-  in  the  general  anembly  of  the  chUTch  of ' 

date  UKm    quickly,    and   has  the  good  Scotland,  in  which  be  obtained  an  as- 

vfifoct  of  estiudiug  the  li^t  nreei-dirt,  cendency  by  hie  ekK]uence  and  great  tal- 

iriiicb  odiarwise  never  ftila  to  become  in-  enta  fdr  public  bunneaa,  which,  exerted 

eorpMated,  in  laige  quantitiee,  Among  the  on  the  aae  of  authority,  gave  him,  for  a 

Monea.  *  lon^  time,  the  lead  in  the  ecdeaastical 

RoAiroKK,  a  river  of  North  Cartdina,  ia  pohtica    of   Scotland.     Hia    HiBtorj   of 

formed  by  tbe  union  (rf'the  Staunton  and  Scotland,  during  the  ReiKni  of  Cfueen 


falla,  and  opening  a  water  communiea-  acquired  by  thie  woik,  which  reached  a 
tion  between  Nomlk  and  the  interior  of  fourteenth  edition  before  his  death,  led  to 
North  Carolina.     The-soil  on  the  bordeia    the  author's  □omination  to  be  chuilain  of 


Dan,  the  former  of  which  risee  in  Vir-  Muy  and  King  Jams*  VI,  appeared  in 

nuB,  and  the  latter  in  North  Carolina.   It  17S9  (3  vole.,  4to.),  and  was  received 

Sows  into  Albemarie  aound,  bt  35°  56*  with  ^neral  applauae.    In  thia  praiae  no 

N.,  and  is  navig^le  for  venek  of  conrid-  one  more  beoitily  concurred  than  Hume, 

eraMe  burden  40  or  50  milca,  for  large  between  whom  and  doctor  Robenamij 

boata,  70  miles,  and  for  boaia  of  five  tons,  notwitfaatanding    religious   and    political 

370  niilea.     Improvementfi   have   been  difieicncee,  an  intimate  fiiendahip  was 

le,  by  coDBtnicting  canab  around  tbe  maintained  through  life.    Tbe  distmction 

beiwee 

th  Caro  _  _ 
of  tbe  Roanoke  is  veiy  productive.  Stiriing  castle  in  1759,  of  the  king^  chap- 
RoAaTins  Jack.  (See  Jack.)  buns  in  1761,  and  principal  of  tbe  univei^ 
RoBBiST ;  a  felonious  and  fordble  aity  of  Edinburgh  in  1763.  Two  years 
taking  away  another  mau'a  goods  or  after,  he  was  made  historiographer 
iiHMiey  fiom  his  person,  presence  or  es-  royal  of  Scotland,  with  a  s^atr  of  £300 
tate,  by  such  acta  as  put  him  in  fear,  &c.  per  annum.  As  head  of  a  nourishiruF 
lite  previous  putting  in  fear  is  the  erite-  seat  of  education,  he  was  attentive  to  aS 
rion  which  (fistinguishes  robbery  from  bis  duties,  and  cooperated  with  the  great- 
other  larcmea ;  yet  this  doM  not  imply  est  liberality  in  all  the  improvements 
any  great  degree  of  affiigbt  in  the  person  which  have  raised  Edinburgh  to  its  ptes- 
robbed :  it  ia  sufficient  that  so  much  force  ent  celebrity.  His  History  of  the  Reign 
or  threatening,  by  word  or  gesture,  is  of  Charles  V  app-^ared  m  1769  (3  vols., 
used,  as  mi^t  create  an  ^>prehenBion  of  4to.),  and  his  History  of  America  m  1777 
danger,  so  as  to  lead  a  man  to  part  with  (3  vols.,  4to.).  Hia  latest  work  appeared  in 
hia  property  against  his  consent  If  a  1791,  under  tbe  title  of  an  Historicsl  Dia- 
man  be  knocked  down  without  previous  quintiou  coaceming  the  Knowledge 
wwning,  and  stripped  of  his  propet^  which  the  Ancients  ^d  of  India,  and  th* 
while  senseless,  though,  strictly  speaking,  Frogren  of  Trade  with  that  Countiy  prior 
he  eannot  be  aaid  to  be  putmfeBr,Tet  to  the  Discoverfcrf'the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
this  is  undoubtedly  a  robbery;  or  if  a  (4to.).  Doctbr  Robertson  died  in  1793;  As 
penon  with  a  sword  drawn  beg  alma,  and  a  biatoiiao,  be  is  admired  for  Ailftil  and 
mmey  ia  eiyen  him  tVou^  q^ircuiea-  luminous  atransement,  diadnctnesa  of 
sion  of  vi^^we,  this  is  a  robbery.  If  a  nsrrstiTe,  and  hi^ihrgruAical  description, 
thie^  having  once  taken  a  purae,  retmvs  ITis  style  is  pure,  di^iified,  and  persfncu- 
it,  still  it  is  a  robbeij.  Highway  robbery,  ous.  (See  the  Account  of  his  ljf«  and 
or  the  fordble  takmg  of  property  fiura  Writinp  by  DugaM  StewarL) 
tiavcUen,  b  main'  countnes,  ts  a  cqotal  RsssspiKaKe,  Maxiniilian  Isdore,  w^ 
offence,  and,  in  aU  civilized  countries,  ia  bom  at  Airaa,  in  French  Flanders,  in 

severelyk punished.  '"""    -* *--    " *■  -        • 

RbBEBT  I.    (See  Bruce,  SabtH.) 


ROBESPIERRE.  & 

Itis  &ilier  dyine  wlien  he  was  young,  be  cBniage,  drew  bim  through  the  RreeM, 
was  indebted  for  his  education  to  die  exclaumog,  "Behold  the  friend  of  tlie 
liisbop  of  AtTOH,  who  nive  bim  an  ezhi-  p<!0[de,  the  great  defender  of  til>erty !"  ]t 
l>:droo  at  the  colleie  of  Louis  le  Grand,  at  does  Dot  appear  that  he  actively  iDlerfered 
Paris.  He  complied  his  youthful  stud-  in  the  riot  of  Aug.  10,  17D2,  or  in  the 
i(«  in  a  manner  creditable  to  hia  talents  niBBmcreB  which  took  place  in  the  prisons 
anil  apdication,  and,  at  this  period,  is  of  Paris,  in  the  beginning  of  September ; 
said  to  have  derived  an  attacluneut  to  re-  but  be  was  connected  with  Maiat  aud 
IwbKcaiusni  from  the  lesaona  of  one  of  Danton,  of  whoee  crimes,  and  those  of 
liis  tutors,  M.  HMraux,  who  was  an  en-  their  associates,  he  had  siilScicnt  address 
[husjastic  admirer  of  the  heroes  of  an-  to  reap  the  fruits,  and,  like  other  lynntii, 
riMit  Greece  and  Rome.  In  1775,  when  at  length  made  his  instruments  his  vie- 
Louis  XVI,  after  his  accession  to  the  tims.  After  the  execution  of  the  king,  in 
■"lowii,  made  his  entry  into  Paris,  Robes-  promoting  which  the  Biimoline,  or  Giron- 
pieiTe  was  deputed  1^  bis  fellow  students  dists  (q.  v.),  cooperated  with  Robespierre 
10  preaeDt  tbeir  homage  to  the  new  sove-  and  the  Jacobins  (q.  vX  the  fonner  were 
reti^  Uaring  adcqMed  the  law  as  a  {Mt>-  sacrificed  to  tlie  ascendency  of  the  latter. 
Seeuoa,  he  became  an  advocate  of  the  TheHebertist8(seeii(!icr(),whohad join- 
council  of  Anois.  Previously  to  the  rev-  ed  in  this  work  of  destruction,  were  the 
uhnion,  he  was  ndTsnta^eouBty  known,  next  victims  to  the  jealousy  of  the  dlcA- 
botfa  on  aceaunt  of  bis  professional  abUi-  tor,  who  had  no  sooner  sent  them  to  the 
ties,  «nd  the  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  sct^old,  with  the  assistance  of  Danton 
which  be  exhibited  in  his  conduct  and  and  his  friends,  than  lie  adopted  nieai;- 
niitingB.  In  1789,  he  was  elected  «  ures  fbr  llie  ruin  of  that  popular  dema- 
depDty  fiom  (he  titrt  iUA  of  the  ivov-  gogue,  whom  he  dreaded  as  his  most 
iuce  of  Artois  to  the  states-seneral!  In  dangerous  rival.  His  next  measure  was 
llial  assembly,  he  advocated  the  liberty  of  to  throw  the  impuiatiou  of  atheism  and 
the  press,  and  other  papular  topics  of  dis-  iireligion  on  those  whom  be  had  degtrov- 
cuaston  \  but  bis  eloquence  did  not  attract  ed,  and  to  establish  a  ^>ecie8  of  religious 
iiHicb  attention,  and  he  attached  himself  wor8hi[i.  Borr^re,  by  his  direction,  pro- 
in  tbe  firal  inetance,  so  closely  lo  Mire-  mulgated  hia  new  system  of  worship,  and, 
beau,  that  he  acquired  the  epithet  of  Le  June  8,  1794,  Robtis|iierre  in  person  cele- 
SiHgt  de  ASnAfO'-  At  this  time,  how-  brated  what  he  termed  "  the  feast  of  llio 
ever,  he  frequented  the  JacotHU  asem-  Supreme  BeiuK."  His  power  seemed 
b&es  and  clubs  of  tbe  lower  oideis,  over  now  to  be  completely  estublisbed,  and  tlie 
wboDi  he  gained  an  ascendency,of  which  reign  of  terror  was  at  its  height;  but  his 
be  aAerwards  availed  himself  to  make  his  cruel  tyranny  and  mysterious  denuncia- 
way  lo  despotic  power.  In  January,  1791,  tions  had  alonnedmanyof  those  who  had 
Ite  spoke  repeuedly  on  criminal  legisla-  been  most  intimately  coimected  with  him, 
tiOD;  and  he  subsequently  displayed  so  and  a  conspiracy  was  fonned  for  bisde- 
iiiudi  moderBtion  in  discussions  relative  struction.  (See  TerrorUm.)  At  tliis  critl- 
m  the  emigrentB  sod  tbe  priests,  as  led  to  cal  juncture,  tar  from  acting  with  the  de- 
liUflpiciatiB  that  be  was  actuated  1^  some  cision  which  previously  mulced  bis  con- 
seciet  motiTea.  In  a  speech  on  tbe  30th  duct,  be  wutcd  for  the  attach  of  liis  enc- 
vf  ]U^,  be  leeomtneiided  tbe  abolition  of  mies,  and  secluded  himself  from  the  nub- 
■■•piiJ  puniihnKntB.  He  is  said  to  have  lie  for  more  than  a  month,  during  wliich 
been  mncb  alaiiDed  at  the  flight  of  tbe  period  he  is  said  to  have  been  employed 
king  from  Paris,  and  equally  rejoiced  at  m  preparing  an  elaborate  defence  of  his 
his  forced  r«tiun  from  Varennes ;  and,  conduct,  to  be  delivered  ia  tbe  national 
fnNn  thai  perio^  be  seems  to  liave  used  convention,  where  he  made  his  i^pear- 
oU  his  influence  in  overturning  the  mon-  ance  for  that  punwee  July  26  [8th  Thef- 


OTchf.  His  projects  now  gradually  be-  midor),  1794.  He  was  indirectly  attack-  , 
^erekMMd ;  and,  at  the  Dunumiory  ed  by  Bourdon  de  raise ;  after  wbirh 
g  in  tne  Champ  de  Mars,  July  17,  Vadier,  Cambon,  Billaud -Varennes,  and 
an  ahar,  with  the  inscripti(»i,  Acdidgaia  several  other  members,  spoke  against  him. 
Ub(  meriU  Je  la  Pabie,  and  below  it  the  He  now  perceived  the  extent  of  bis  dan- 
name  of  Sebetpitrre,  testified  his  high  ger;  and  the  ensuing  night  was  passed  in 
fkror  vritb  the  peof^  The  closing  of  consultation  with  St.  Just,  and  others  of 
the  cmMinieot  asBembly,  Sept.  30,  affitrd-  his  most  intimate  partisans ;  but  their  de- 
ed bim  another  triuffl[di,  when  the  mob  Uberstions  led  to  no  decisive  resulis.  The 
C«eiued  bun  with  a  sariaod  of  oak  next  da^,  when  they  appeared  in  the 
vea,  aitd,  lakiiv  the  horses  from  tus  convention,  Tallien  and  Billaud  openly 
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accused  RobeepieiTe  of  deepodsm.  A  proof  of  this,  the  emperor  aaseited  tliat, 
tumult  ensued,  and,  amidst  cnea  at  A  ba$  when  with  the  army  at  Nice,  he  had  seen 
Ut/ran!  he  ill  voiu  endeavored  to  obtain  in  the  hands  of  the  brother  orMaximilian 
a  hearing.  At  length  a  decree  of  arrest  Robespierre  letters,  in  which  he  ex^iresaed 
was  earned  asainst  hiia ;  and  his  brother,  an  intention  to  put  aa  end  to  the  reign  of 
and  his  fHentb  St.  Just,  Couthon,  and  Le  tetror.  On  the  whole,  it  is  reasonable 
Bas,  were  included  in  it.  Robespierre  to  conclude  that  something  Jiko  princi- 
wns  sent  to  the  Luxembourg  prison ;  but,  pie  and  genuine  enthusiasm  guided  this 
in  tlie  night,  he  was  set  fiee  by  the  keep-  nolefiit  and  unhappy  man  in  the  first  iu- 
er,  and  was  conducted  to  the  hall  of  the  stance;  but,  whotl;  unable  to  goTeni  ths 
commune  of  Pahs,  where  Henriot,  com-  elements  of  wild  disorder  afloat  around 
mander  of  ths  national  guard,  Pleuriot,  him,  the  charBct«riBllc  cruelly  of  perplexed 
the  mayor  of  Paris,  ondomersof  hiscrea-  cowardice  at  length  became  his  only  iu- 
turei^  liad  aeeembled  forces  for  his  de-  struineut,  either  of  action  or  self-defence, 
fence.  This  was  the  critical  moment;  However  stimul^ed,  his  career  exhib- 
but  neither  Uenriot,  nor  Robespieire  him-  its  one  of  the  most  signal  instances  of  cru- 
self,  bad  spirit  sufficient  lo  head  the  mob  elly  upon  record.  Amongthc  published 
and  lead  it  against  the  coarenuon.  While  works  of  Robespieire  are,  Plaidoyer  pour 
they  dehbeiBled,  their  opponents  proceed-  k  Sktir  Fiuery,  in  favor  of  the  light  of 
'  ed  to  action.  Borras  and  others  having  aettinc  up  electrical  conductors  against 
been  appointed  coinmissioncrs  to  direct  lightnmg  (1783,  8vo.) ;  Dueourt  cotiromti 
the  aimed  force  of  the  metropolis,  they,  for  la  Soc.  Koy.  de  Metx  nir  kg  Peintt 
without  difficulty,  secured  the  peraons  of  w/amaiUa  (1785,  Bvo.] ;  iioge  de  Gretnl, 
die  fallen  tyrant  and  his  associates,  who  in  which  the  author  displays  an  attacli- 
were  all  gudlotined  the  next  day,  Jul^  38,  ment  to  monarchical  govemraeDt  and  re- 
1794.  iSibespierre endeavored  in  vain  to  ligious  institutions;  Ekgtdt  Pria.  Dupa- 
escape  a  public  execution,  by  shooting  bf;  and  a  pohtical  journal,  called  Lt  Di- 
himself  "with  a  pistol  at  the  moment  of  his  fintewr  dt  ta  Omstdutian.  The  MiHiairet 
seizure ;  but  he  only  fractured  his  lower  of  Riouffe,  and  the  Pa^ert  trowiiM  ehtz 
jaw,  and  thus  subjected  himself  to  pro-  Sobt^iiem,  &c.,  contain  much  curious 
tracCed  sufiering,  which  excited  no  com-  information  concerning  him.* 
passion.  Of  tlie  wretches  who  disgraced  Robis,  AHEaicAn,  or  HioaATina 
the  revolution,  Robespierre  was  the  most  Thscsh  {tvrdtu  nugratoriiit,  Lin.);  spe- 
nocorious,  but  not  the  most  infamous.  He  ciiic  character,  darf  ash-color;  breath 
did  not  court  the  dregs  of  the  people,  like  rufous;  head  and  tail  black ;  thetwoex- 
Haial ;  he  amassed  no  money.  He  was  terior  featlicre  of  the  latter  white  at  the 
politically  insane,  and  was  not,  moreover,  inner  tip.  The  robin  is  found  in  summer 
die  author  of  all  die  enormities  with  throughout  North  America,  from  the  des- 
which  he  has  been  chatted.  Among  his  olate  renons  of  Hudson's  bay,  in  the 
colleagues  of  the  committees,  and  espe-  fifty-third  degree,  to  the  table-land  of 
daily  those  who  were  sent  into  the  depart-  Mexico.  These  birds  retire  frinn  higher 
menis,  many  exercised  cruelties  which  far  latitudes  only  as  their  food  begins  to  bit, 
exceeded  tlieir  instructions.  Those  who  and  they  make  their  ^pearance  in  Mas- 
contributed  most  to  his  overthrow,  and  sachuaetts,  feeding  on  winter  beiriea,  till 
were  loudest  in  their  accusations  against  driven  to  the  south  by  inundating  snows, 
liim,  had  profited  by  bis  crimes,  in  which  At  this  season,  they  are  numerous  in  the 
they  were  deeply  involved ;  and,  like  tlie  Southern  Slates.  Even  in  the  vicinity  of 
scape-goat  of  the  Jews,  he  was  charged  Boston,  fiochs  of  robins  are  aometiniea 
with  the  sins  of  the  whole  nation,  or  lUh-  seen  assembling  round  the  open  sprinsB 
er  of  the  Jacobin  government.  In  the  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Towards  the 
Memorial  from  St.  Itelens,  Napoleon  is  close  of  January,  the  robin,  in  South 
stated  to  have  said  that  Robespierre  dis-  Carolina,  still  tunes  hie  song,  and  about 
placed  in  his  conduct  more  extensive  and  the  second  week  of  March  begins  to  ap- 
enhghtened  views  than  have  been  gener-  pear  in  the  Middle  Stales.  By  the  lOth 
ally  ascribed  to  hun;  and  that  he  intend-  of  that  month,  they  may  also  be  heard  in 
ed  to  reestablish  order,  afler  he  had  over-  Maaaachueetts.  Their  nests  ore  often 
tunted  the  contending  factions ;  but,  not  seen  on  the  horizontal  branch  of  an  af^e- 
being  powerfbl  eaougn  to  artest  the  prog-  tree,  or  in  a  bush  or  tree  in  tbe  woods, 
reM  or  the  revolution,  be  sufiered  himself  and  so  large  as  seldom  to  be  wholly  con- 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  torrent,  as  was  cealed.  The  eggs,  about  five,  ore  of  » 
the  case  widi  all  befbie  Napoleon  himself,  •  The  liner  of  Eob«pU>ne  nill  «}oya  ■  - 
wlio  engaged  m  a  Bmnlar  attempt.    Aa  a    ilon  from  it»  FrBKhgo ■ 
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hluidi^teen,   and    without   epote.     To  of  the  univenitj',  and  other  persons  be- 

ai^oid  the  attacks  of  the  cuckoo,  the  robiu,  loDging  to  the  established  church ;  and  he 

safs    Mr.   Nuttall  (see   hia    Ornithology,  receiv^  offeis  of  proniotion  if  he  would 

fiom  wluch  theae  rsnurke  are  taken),  has  become  a  confonnist,  which  he  declined, 

beo)  known  to  build  his  nest  within  a  In  1774,  he  published  a  transktion  of  the 

few  yarda  of  the  Uacksmith^  anTil,  and  sermons  of  Saurin,  with  memoiis  of  the 

even  in  the  Mem  timbeiaof  an  uDJiDished  i«foitnation  in  France,  and   (he   lile  of 

Teasel,  in  which  men  were  constantly  at  Saurin.     Jji  1776,  waa  published  bis  Plea 

work,  and  to  take  the  materials  of  bis  for  the    Divinity  of  Jenui  Christ,  Sic 

nrat  &Din  the  pine  shsvings  on  the  car-  AmonK  bis  other  works  are  hie  Plan  of 

peatcr'a  bench.  They  raise  several  brObds'  Lecturea  on  Non-coiitbnnitv ;  the  General 

m   a  season.     They  seem   content  in  a  Doctrine  of  Toleration;    Slavery  incoii- 

cage,  sing  well,  and  readily  learn  lively  ststent   with   Chriatianity  ;    and   Sixteen 

paitsof  tunes,  and  have  even  been  taught  Discourses,  which    had   been   delivered 

"  Old  HundretL"  They  also,  in  ihia  wtua-  extempore  to  illiterate  audiences  to  tlie 

lioD,  imitate  the  notes  of  moet  of  the  birds  vicinity  of  Cambridge.     These  were  vety 

dMHit  them.  liberal  on  doctrinal  points ;  and  his  ten- 

ROBin  GoonrELLow.     [See  finnony.)  dency  to  Unitarian   principles  soon  bs- 

RoBiiT  Hoon.     (See  Hood,  Jiobin.)  came  known,  altliough  he  still  continued 

RoBiniA.    (See  Loeutt.)  his  ministerial  laboie  at  Cambridge.    Me 

RoBingoir,  John,  minister  of  the  Eng-  diedinI790,inthetifty-fifthTearolhisaffe. 

lish  church  in  Holland,  to  which  the  firat  RoainaoN,   Frederic.     (See  GoderKh, 

setdera  of  New  England  belonged,  waa  Lord.] 

bom  in  Great  Britam,  in  1575,  and  edu-  RoBiiootf  Crdsoe.  This  celebrued 
eated  at  Cambridge.  He  for  some  time  romance,  written  by  the  well-known  De- 
faeU  a  benefice  in  the  established  church,  fbe(q.  v.),  was  publislied  in  1719,  under 
but,  in  160Q,  became  pestor  of  a  dissent-  the  titleof  the  Lifeandsurprising  Adven- 
ing congregation  in  the  north  of  England,  tures  of  Robinson  Cruaoe,  of  Yoi^  Mari- 
and,  in  consequence  of  peraeculion,  went  ner,  who  lived  eight  and  twenty  Yean 
with  them  to  Holland  in  1608.  After  a  all  alone,  Jcc.,  written  by  himself.  The 
than  residence  at  Amsterdam,  they  re-  favorable  reception  this  attempt  met  with 
moved  to  Leyden.  His  talents  and  repu-  induced  the  author  to  pursue  the  subject, 
laliaii  were  such,  that  he  held  a  public  and,  a  few  montlts  later,  appeared  tlio 
djqnitalion  with  Episcopius  in  1613.  A  Fuitber  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
pmt  of  his  church  emigrsW  to  Plymouth  being  the  second  and  last  Part  of  his  Life, 
m  1620,  and  it  was  hie  intention  to  follow  &c.  It  vras  with  difficulty  that  the  au- 
them  with  the  remainder;  but  his  sudden  thor  could  at  first  get  any  of  the  trade  to 
death,  March  1, 16S5,  jnevented.  He  waa  tmdertake  the  publication  of  this  worit, 
distinguished  for  lewning,  liberality  and  which  has  since  appeared  under  an  al- 
piety.  most  endle«  variety  of  fbmts,  and  in  al- 
RoBiiigoN,  Robert,  an  eminent  diMent-  inoal  all  languages,  and  has  been  the  de- 
ing  drrine,  was  bom  in  Norfolk,  in  1735,  lightofchiidbood  no  less  than  the  amuse- 
and  edac^ed  at  a  grammar-school  in  his  ment  of  those  of  mature  years.  "  W^ 
native  county  ;  but,  owing  to  the  lose  of  there  ever  any  thing  wntten  \n  mere 
his  &ther,  and  tbe  humble  circumstances  man,"  says  doctor  Johnson,  "  that  was 
of  hw  mother,  he  was  sppreoliccd,  at  the  wished  longer  by  its  leaders,  excepting 
age  of  fbuileen,  to  a  hair-dresser  in  Lon-  Don  Quixote,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the 
don.  Having  attached  himself  to  George  Pilgrim's  Progress?"  "There  is  one 
Whilefield,  he  became  a  preacher  among  book,"  says  Rouaaeau,  "which  shall  long 
tbe  Cahdnislic  Methodism,  but  subae-  form  the  whole  library  of  Emile,  and 
quently  relinquished  bis  connexion  with  which  ehall  preserve  a  high  rank  to  the 
the  Methodist  and  eatabliahed  on  inde-  last ;  it  is  not  Aristotle,  nor  Plinv,  nor 
pemlent  conjugation  at  Norwich,  over  Buflbn:  it  is  Robinson  Crusoe,"  fts  fine 
which  he  presided.  He  was  afterwords  sentiments,  its  pure  morality,  its  practical 
chosen  pastor  to  a  small  Anabaptist  con-  good  sense,  and  its  religious  character, 
^regation  at  Cambridge,  and  retained  this  united  with  its  dmpUcitv,  truth  of  descrip- 
ntiMion  during  the  remainder  of  hia  life,  tion,  and  natural  ond  lively  delinealioriB 
In  1773,  he  removed  to  Chesterton,  near  of  the  paaeions,  combine  to  give  it  the 
Cambridge,  where  he  engaged  in  trade  charm  of  fiction  and  the  air  and  weight 
as  a  brmer,  com-dealer  and  cool-mer-  of  reality.  A  third  pert,  intended  as  a 
chant.  His  learning  and  alulitiea  procur-  vehicle  tor  fliller  moral  and  religious  in- 
ed  him  much  respect  &om  the  membeis  struction,  appeared  under  the  title  Serious 
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ReflectionB  during  the  IJfe  sod  Hiupcisiog  and  the  Istter  began  to  indemDify  him- 

Adventurea  of  RobixiHOQ  Crusoe,  t^  him-  self  by  a  war  of  reprisals  upon  the  prop- 

tielfflTIia).    The  work  was  immediatelj  eny  d  the  duke.    An  Enchsh  guriaoii 

truulated  into  French,  and,  soon  after,  was  stationed  at  InTerHnaid,  near  Aber- 

into  other  languages ;  and  various  imita-  tbyle,the  dacAan  (reaidence)of  Rob-Rojr; 

tiona  appeared,  both  in  English  and  in  but  his  activity  and  counge  saved  hull 

other  languages.        The   rt/actin«nto   of  from  the   hands   of   bis  eitemieSj   from 

Ctunpe,  in  Gennan,  is  much   used  on  whom  he  continued  for  some  tune  lo 

tlie   continent  (translated  into  Spanish,  levy  black-maiL    He  died  in  1743.    (Sea 

French,  Italian,  Li)tin,&c.),and  has  been  lEghlandt.)     His  fortunes  and  tboae  of 

turned  into  English.     The  beat  English  his  clan  tbnn  the  subjecta  of  Rob-Roy 

editions  are  those  of  Chalmers,  with  a  and  the  Legend  of  Montrose. 

life  of  Defoe  (1790,  2  vols.,  8vo.);  these-  RociJiBOLE  {ailium  teoradopranm];  a 

ademie  edition  of  Mawman  (1815),  with  species  of  onion,  having  bulbe  reserabliiig 

gcof^raphical  and  nautical  notes ;  and  the  those  of  the  gailic  ;  t^t  the  clovea  are 

edition   of  Cadell   and   Davies  (1830,  'A  smaller.     It  is  cultivated  for  the    aanta 

vols.),  with  engravings  by  Heath.    The  purposes,  and  is  considered  as  having  s 

story  of  Defoe  s  fraudulently  using  the  more  delicate  flavor, 

papers  of  a  Scotch  numner,  by  the  name  RocnAMBEAU,  Jean  Bapiiste  Dmiatien 

of  Selkirk,  in  the  composition  of  his  book,  de  Vimeur,  conite  de,  marahal  of  France, 

is  without  foundation.     He  took  the  liint,  bom  at  Veudome,  in  1725,  entered  the 

doubllen,  from  Selkirk's  adventures,  as  army  ol  the  age  of  sixteen,  fnd  served  in 

Shakqieaie.  borrowed  Hamlet,  Hocbeth,  Oemtany  under   marshal    Bio^io.     Id 

or  Romeo  and  Juliet,  from  Scotch  and  1746,  he  became  ajd-de-camp  to  Louis 

Danish  chronicles  or  Italian  ballads.  The  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans ;  and  afterwards, 

real  stoiy  of  Selkirk  is  as  follows;     He  obtaining  the  command  of  the  regi 

was  a  Scottish  sailor,  who  passed  some  of  LaMarche,diBtingui^edhiinaelil 

years  alone  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fenian-  battle  of  Lafeldt,  where  he  was  wounded ; 

dez,  and  was  a  native  of  Largo,  in  Fife-  obtained  fresh  laurels  uCreveldt,Hinden, 

shire.    In  1703,  he  sailed  as  master  in  Cotfoach  and  Clostercamp ;  end,  bavinfj 

the  Cinque  Ports  privateer,  under  captain  been  mode  heuEenant-general,   was,   in 

Stradling,    In  consequence  of  some  dip.  1780,  sent  with  an  army  of  6000  men  to 

ference   with   his  commander,  he   went  the  assistance  of  the  U.  Stales  of  Ameri- 


in  his  sohtude  till  he  was  taken  8'™y  ^ 
captain  Woods  Rogers,  in  January,  f709.  against  Clinton,  in  New  York,  and  tbeu 
Some  account  of  bis  re^dence  was  pub-  aguust  ComwidliB,  rendering  important 
liahed  1^  Steele  in  the  Enghshman  (No.  services  at  the  siege  of  Yorklown  (q.  v.), 
36),  and  in  Rogers's  Voyage  round  the  which  were  rewaided  by  a  present  of 
World  (1713);  hut  there  is  no  reason  to  two  cannons  taken  tram  lord  Com- 
beLeve  that  be  had  any  papers,  or  journal  wallis.  After  the  revolution,  Rocbam- 
of  any  sort.^^ee  Howell^  L^e  and  Ad-  beau  was  raised  to  the  nmk  of  a  marahal 
venlwtM  i^Altxandef  iSUfctrit  (Edinburgh,  by  Louis  XVI,  and  he  was  appointed  to 
WiS) ;  and  Wilson's  Ltft  afDtfot  (3  vok,  the  command  of  the  arrav  of  the  north. 
Svo.,  1830).  He  was  soon  superseded  b]r  more  active 
RoB-Ror  (that  is,  Roberi  tht  Rtd) ;  a  o&icere,  and,  being  calumniated  by  the 
celebrated  Highland  chief^  whose  true  populaj'  journalists,  he  addressed  to  the 
nanie  was  Robert  Moceregor,  but  who  legiBlative  asserablj'  a  vindication  of  his 
assumed  that  of  Campbell,  on  account  of  conduct.  A  decree  of  approbation  was 
the  outlawry  of  the  clan  Macgregor  by  consequently  passed  in  May,  179S,and  he 
the  Scotch  parliament,  in  I6t:^  He  was  retired  to  Ills  estate^  near  Veudouie,  with 
bom  about  1660.  His  mother  was  a  a  detennination  to  uiteifere  no  more  with 
Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  and  his  wife,  Hel-  public  affidrs.  He  was  subaequently  ar- 
en,  a  Campbell  of  Glenfalloch.  Like  rested,  and  narrowly  escaped  sufiering 
other  Highland  gentiemen,  Rob-Rov  was  death  under  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre, 
a  drover  previous  to  the  rebellion  oi  1715,  In  1803,  he  was  presented  to  Bonaparte, 
in  which  he  joined  the  adherents  of  the  who,  in  the  year  following,  gave  him  a 
pretender.  (See  Stuart,  Jama  EAeard.)  pension,  and  the  cross  of  grand  officer  of 
On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the  the  legion  of  honor.  His  death  took 
duke  of  Montrose,  with  whom  Rob-Roy  place  in  1807.  His  Mimoirtt  were  pub- 
had  previously  had  a  quarrel,  took  the  lished  in  1309  (8vo.).  Robin's  Voyage 
t^iponuni^  to  deprive  hun  of  his  estates;  dant  TAmiriqut  S^Unirvmale  [17SH]  con. 
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Btna  Mme  impoitout  detaib  concmiiiur  placed  faimselfat  their  head,  and  led  them 

Rochambeau'H  campaign  io  the   United  agBioBt  the  republican  troopH,  after  a^ort 

Smes.  hamngue  j — .Motu  chtrther  rmaemi ;  tijt 

RocHBCHODAaT.    (See  ManUtpan.)  rtryU,  (ua-mot ;   n  favaaee,  lunwi'Dwt  ; 

RocBBVODGAULD,  FraD^oia,  duke  de  la,  tijc  jnewr*,mngti-vioL     After  gaining  ax- 

pnnce  of  Hanallae,  a  wit  and  Dobteman  teen  victories  in  ten  inoDthfS  he  fell,  at  tlie 

of  tbe  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  was  bom  in  age  of  twenty-two  yean  (March  4,  1794], 

1613.     He  distinKuiahed   himaelf  ae  tlie  in  a  single  combat  with  oae  of  the  iepul>- 

moet  brilliant  Dooleman  about  the  court,  lican  soMierB,    Marie  Louise,  marchioness 

■ad  bj  bis  share  in  the  good  graces  of  the  de  la  Rochejaquelein,   wife   of  hia  elder 

ceMKated   ducheas  of  Longtieville,  was  brotlier,  who  fell  in  Vend^  in  1B15,  has 

ioTolTed  in  tbe  civil  war  of  the  Fronde,  written  Hemoin  of  the  War  in  tlie  Veu- 

He  sigiwlized  his  courage  at  tbe  battle  of  dde. 

Sl  Atnoine  in  Paris,  ana  received  a  shot  Rochelle,  Li  ;  a  commeirial  city  of 

vrhidi   Ibr  some   time  deprived  him  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  I»wer 

■i^t.    At  a  more  advanced  period,  his  Charente,  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  100  tniles 

bcNHe  was  the  resort  of  the  best  company  north-west  of  Bordeaux ;  lat.  46°  9*  N. ; 

at  Paris,  including  Boileau,  Racine,  and  lob.  1°  &  W.;  population,  17,500.     It  'v 

tbe  mesdames  Skiigati  and  La  Fayette,  well  built,  and  strongly  fortilied  (by  Vau- 

He  died  in  1680^  in  iua  sutn-ei^hth  vear.  ban ),  and  contains  many  handsome  squares 

This  Doblranan    wrote   Mhrunra  de   la  and   fountains.     Tlie  harbor  is  safe  und 

B^tnct  fJtrtae  iFAdridtt  (3  vols.,  ISmo.,  commodious,  but  is  acceanble   for  largo 

1713),  a  Blunted  and  faithful  representation  ve»ela  only  at  high  water.     The  Place 

of  tint  p«iod ;  but  he  is  chiefly  fiunoue  tPartau,  or  du  cMltau,  ia  one  of  tbe  finest 

for  a  work,  entitled  R^iexions  tt  MaxiiMt,  in  France.     Glass,  scotie-waro  and  refined 

founded  on  tbe  principle  that  self-love  is  sugar  are  the  principal  atiicles  manu&c- 

ibe  fbundation  ot^all  our  actions.  tUKd,  and   it  has  a   considerable    coin- 

RocHEFODCAULD-LuncouBT,  Frsn^ois  merce.     Rochelle  is  chiefly  remarkable  as 

Alexandre  Fridiric,  duke  de  la,  bom  in  the  stronghold  of  the  French  Protestants 

1747,  was  a  member  of  tbe  constituent  (see  Hu^vtnett)  In  the  times  of  the  house 

iMLuibW  in  1789,,after  the  dissolution  of  of  Valois,  and  of  the  first  Bourixins.    In 

which  be  took  xbe  militaiy  command  at  16S7,  it  was  benesed  by  Richelieu  fq.  v.), 

Koooi,  in  bis  capacity  of  lieutenant-gen-  and  was  reduced  oy  famine,  afler  a  heroic 

efal(1792).     After  tbe  10th  of  August,  the  defence,  in  which  I5,000of  the  besiegiid 

dnke  de  uaDCOurt,  as  he  was  then  styled,  periafaed.     A  great  number  of  the  inhub- 

ldlFrai>ce,aDdrewied  for  eighteen  DMtnths  itants  fled  to  North  America, 

in  Eagluid.    He  iben  travelled  through  Rochelle  Salt.     (See  Tartarie  JdiL) 

the  U.   Stales,   whence  be    returned    in  Rochestek,  John  Wilmot,  eari  of)  n 

179B,  and,  after  tbe  18lh  &\iraaire,  return-  witty  and  profiigace  nobleman  of  the  court 

ed  to  Fraucei,  where  he  devoted  himself  of  Charles  II,  was  bom  in  1618,  Mid,  on 

to  the  promotion  of  tbe  useful  arts  and  to  the  death  of  hie  fiuher,  succeed^  bim  in 

boievolent  offices.    It  was  through  his  in-  his  titles   and  estates,  tbe  latter  of  which 

flueoce   that  vaccination  waa  introduced  his  eitravagance  soon  disaipatcd.     Having 

into  France.    After  the  restoration,  be  was  p)De  through  tbe  usual  couree  of  acadcm- 

CKSted  a  peer,  but,  on  account  of  the  litv  ical  study   at  Oxford,   he   made  a    tour 

naliiy  of  his  sentimenta,  woe,  in  1823  and  through  France  and  Italy,  and  then  served 

1824,  excluded  from  the  council  of  state,  in  the  fieet  under  lord  Sandwich.     On  bis 

and  Roioved  from  the  several  boards  of  return  to  Engload,  be  rushed  into  the  full 

irfiich  he  was  a  member;  among  others,  vortex  of  ilismpation, and  became  the  per- 

of  that  fdt  the  encoiu«gemenl  of  vaccina-  sonal  friend  and  favorite  of  his  sovereign, 

tion.     This  venerable  philanthropist  and  who  is  said    to    have    encouraged    and 

paltiot,  whose  last  years  wera  persecuted  shared  many  of  his  exploits,    lite  levity 

by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  political  bigotry,  of  his  dispodtion  frequently  brought  biiti 

dudat  Pari&in  1837,  at  the  agaof  eightv-  into  disgrace,  and  he  was  more  than  once 

one  jeuB.     Mk  hfe,  by  his  son,  was  pun-  forbidden   the   royal  presence :  his  com- 

hshed  the  same  year.    His  principal  work  panionable    qualities,    however,    which 

B  hii    Voy^  dam  let  iJatr-Unu     (8  made  him  necessaiy  to  tbe  amusement  of 

Tols^Svo.).  his  master,  prevented  his  occasional  exile 

RocHEuqDTLEiH,  Henri  de  la,  the  hero  frxim    being  ever  of  long    continuance. 

ofVeiid6e,boni  atCbatilk)n,  in  Poiiou,  in  His  constitution  at  length  gave  way  under 

1773.    Hm  peasants  of  the  neighborhood  auchexceesee;  and,  at  the  age  of  thirty  he 

Imring  riaeo  in  tbe  royal  cause  (1793),  be  was  visited  with  all  the  debility  of  old 
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age.  He  liiigenid  Tor  some  time  in  tliii  exceeded  !  i  amount  in  the  stale  of  N'liW 
condilion,  and  died,  profuEHing  great  peiii-  York  only  by  those  of  New  York  and 
tence  for  hn  misspent  life,  July  211,  1680.  Albauy  j  and  die  CRtial  toll-office  receipts, 
Bis  poetical  works,  some  of  whicli  are  of  onl^  by  tliose  of  Albany. — The  manu/ac- 
llie  roost  disgiistiog  description,  hare  been  tona  are  sixteen  flour  loilts  {tbirteeii 
frequently  printed,  A  few  of  his  poems  Eloue  and  three  wood),  coDiainiug  sixty- 
are  of  a  better  deecriptioB,  especially  liii  eight  runs  of  stone,  capable  of  laaking 
|.ioeni  on  Nothing,  and  his  lampoon  ui>ou  3^,000  barrels  per  annum,  though  ar^tunl- 
sir  Carr  Scroope,  wlitch  exhibit  some  ly  having  made,  in  1831,  only  353,000, 
vigor,  with  careless  veraificHiion.  His  shipped  to  New  Yorlt  and  Montreal ; 
satire  on  Man  ia  little  more  than  a  trnitsla-  four  woollen  factories ;  two  cotton ;  three 
tion  from  Bolleau.  (See  his  Life  by  bishop  niarble ;  oue  pail  and  tub ;  one  shoo-laat ; 
Burnet,  and  Jolinsou's  Liva  of  Ike  Poets.)  two  tobacco ;  one  uail ;  three  scythe,  axe 
Rochester,  in  the  weetem  nan  of  nnd  edge-tool  i  six  tin  (U)d  sheet  iron  ; 
New  York;  laL  43°  IS*  Monh ;  Ion.  77°  three  soap  and  cundle;  tliree  morocco; 
51'  west,  on  both  sides  of  Genesee  two  plou^ ;  two  comb;  one  looking- 
river;  seven  miles  from  lake  Ontario;  gloss ;  one  window  sash ;  one  barrel ;  two 
two  from  steam-boat  oavigadon;  317  stone  and  earthen  ware  j  one  starch  ;  one 
west  of  Albany; 75  east  of  Buflnlo  ; —  «love  factory  oiid  three  ciolliieries  ;  one 
slionest  mail  rotilca,-  and,  by  canal,  269  bruBs  foundery ;  seven  machine  shops  ; 
west  of  Albany ;  94  east  of  Buflido.'^  three  gunsmith  ;  two  iron  turners ;  two 
CorporaU  limtia.  Two  square  miles,  iu-  Ivaziers  ;  four  clialrmakers;  ain  cabinet; 
eluding  [latts  of  the  towns  of  Gates  and  fiiin'  hatters ;  eixsaddlurs ;  fifteen  cooiiers ; 
Brighton.  Population,  with  suburbs,  in  seventeen  blacksmiths;  six  goldsmiths; 
1615,  331;  in  1320,  1503;  in  1835,4374;  tliree  coppersmiths'  shops.— ConoJ  cow- 
in  1836,  7669;  in  1838,  10,818;  in  1833,  mtrct.  Six  linesof  ctmnl  craA.numbering 
13,000  souUs  chiefly  firom  New  England.  160  boats,  of  forty  tons  each,  towed  by 
The  public  buildings  are  a  court-house,  800  hoiBes,  built,'  equipped  nnd  owned 
gaol,  two  markets,  ten  churches,  and  principally  al  this  pbce,  make  il  the  seal 
one  high-school  edifice. — Pvhiie  uwka.  at  the  tmn^joTtadoii  business,  boat-huild- 
Canal  aqueduct  of  stone,  804  feet  long,  ing,  and  trades  connected  with  it,  giving 
on  eleven  arches,  irou  railed  ;  three  niilT-  employmentlofiveextenaivebont-buitdin]' 
(latns  with  side  courses ;  three  bridges  establishmenlH,  of  between  twenty  and 
over  the  river,and  fburteenoverthecanal ;  forty  men  each,  besides  joiners,  oniilis, 
three  miles  of  stone  sewers  under  the  &c.  Thesuperiorvvhiie  oakandpineluiri- 
streets,  of  three  by  one  and  a  half  feet  in  ber  here,  with  its  centra]  location  at  the 
the  clear,  in  some  of  which,  water  flows  tumingpoiniofwaterconveyaiicebetweeii 
from  the  canal,  aSbrding,  at  suitable  the  west,  New  Yorkanil  Monlreai,  confer 
points, reservoirs  for  fire-engines;  pebble  these  peculiar  advaiitages. — Lake  trade. 
stone  pavements  on  several  streets;  At  the  port  of  Qeneaee,  the  outlet  of  the 
about  ten  milea  of  brick  and  stone  flagging  foreign  trade,  and  the  entrepot  of  Roches- 
upon  side-walks;  aliout  sixty  public  ler,  uie  aggregate  tonnage,  entering  and 
streets  and  twenty  public  alleys,  the  priu-  clearing,  both  domestic  nnd  foreign,  in 
cipal  ones  hghted  at  public  expeuse;  and  1831,  amounted  to  19,868  tons ;  value  of 
harbor-piers  are  constructing  by  the  U.  exports  in'  the  same  period,  $^}1,793,37  i 
Stales. — The  religioiu  soeittiei  are  twelve,  of  imports,  $1655,63,  as  appears  from  the 
and  there  are  seventeen  benevolent  socie-.  collector's  returns.  Several  weekly  pack- 
ties. — The  lilerary  instibdioia  are  the  eta  ]Ay  between  it  and  the  Canadian  pon?, 
Franklin  institute,  the  Rochester  Athe-  and  three  sceani-boals.  There  are  more 
nxuin  ;  the  Rochester  institute  for  gene-  than  one  hundred  veeaels,  of  all  descrip- 
rol  education ;  the  Rochester  institute  for  tions,  on  the  lake,  and  about  fifteen  ateaiit- 
pmclical  education;  two  high  schools;  boatH.' — Hiver.  The  riverGeneseeis  nav- 
two  public  charily  infant  schot^  ;  two  igablcfifty  niileR,8nd,Bihigh  waler,nlnety 
seminaries  tor  young  ladies ;  several  dis-  miles  above  Rochester,  bringing  to  it  the 
trict  schools,  and  many  private  schools  produce  of  a  fertile  south  and  south- weM 
and  instrticters  in  foreign  languages  and  country,  of  about  3000  saunre  miles  iu 
in  gymnastics. — The  moneyed  mcorpora-  extent.  It  passes  rapidly  chrougfa  the  vil- 
Koni  are — the  bank  of  Rochester,  capital  lage,  and  is  there  walled  on  each  nde  willi 
$250,000  ;  the  bank  of  Monroe,  capital  hammer-drcwedBtone,a  distance  of  about 
(300,000;  the  Rochester  Mvinn  bank. —  three  fourths  of  a  mile,  to  the  beigbt  oF 
The  neiMpqperi,  one  daily,  and  five  week-  from  ten  to  twenlr  feet,  accotdmg  lo  the 
ly,— The  ^ut-^te  rrec^,  aunually,  are  depth  and  iaequaliues  of  (be  bue.    FrQni 
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the  village  towards  the  hke,  in  the  course  hei^t  of  tbe  Rocky  mouDtaiua  are  much 

of  two  mika,  tfae  river  deecenda  over  falls  neater  than  those   of  the  AUeghooieB. 

of  10,  30,  96  and  104  feet,  and,  at  low  They  are  of  decidedly  Immitife  forma.- 

water,  flows  in  the  quantity  of  20,000  tion  ;  but  they  bare  not  oeen  bo  well  ex- 

cuUc  feet  per  minute,  equal  to  tfae  power  plored  as  to  enable  us  to  |pve  any  scien- 

of  12,800  honea^  or  640  Bleam-enginea  of  tific  Btatements  in  relation  to  them.     In 

twenty  hons  power  each.    Tbe  natural  latitude  AT",  they  ere  so  elerated  as  to  be 

advantagesof  Rocheeter,iD  tfaef^tility  of  covered  widi  ice  and  snow  in  July.  Some 

itsinieriDr  and  immenae  water  power,  with  of  the  peaks  are  smqiosed  to  be  twelve  or 

water  coniraunicatioiiB  b  every  directton,  thirteen  thousand  feet  high,  and  the  range 

make  it  the  commercial  emporiuni    of  generally  is  coiwderaUy  higher  than  any 

Westem  New  York.  other  in  North  America,  except  that  of  the 

Rocs  Salt.    (See  SalL]  Cordilleraa.      The  numerous  peaks  are 

RocKKT  {eniea  idtitKi,  or  the  brxuiica  not  named,  and  have  not  been  measured, 

(nm  of  UnnEus] ;  a  cruciferous  plant,  We  know  not  with  certainty  that  any  of 

alTied  to  tfae  turnip  and  cabbage,  growing  them  are  volcanic    The   trappers,  who 

irild  in  many  parts  of  Europe.     It  boa  a  are  almcst  the  only  whito  people  that  visit 

atroi^  diBBgreeable  odor,  an  acrid  and  them,  frequently  relate  that  they  have 

pnnsent    taste,   but   is,  notwithstanding,  heard  esploaonii  which  were  supposed 

mucli  eateeined  by  some,  and  OBpecially  to  be  from  votcanoea.    Pumke  stones,  of 

by  tbe  Italians,  who  use  it  in  their  salads,  a  reddish  color,  and  remaibMy  perfect, 

Its  medicinal  properties  are  annacorbutic,  fi^uently  descend  the  Hiasoun.     These 

and  ve^  stimulanL     The  stem  is  about  a  are  said  by  some  to  be  formed  from  bum- 

fooianda  half  liigh,rough, with  Boftbairs,  ingcoal-mine*;  but  it  is  mwe  probable 

and  bearing  loDgi  pinnated  leaves ;    the  that  they  proceed  from  nriconoes.   Tliese 

flowers  are  whitish  or  pale  yellon,  with  mountoiDH  generally  appear  black,  rugged, 

videi  veina,  and  ore  di^oeed  in  racemes,  and  precipitous,  though  their  a^iect  la  not 

This  plant  is  almost  unknown  in  the  U.  uniform.    The  great  riverg  that  are  dia- 

Slates.    The  term  rocket  a  also  applied  to  charged  from  their  eastern  and  western 

the  difierrait  species  of  henMi^— crucif-  declivities  wind  far  among  the  mountains, 

erous  plants  with  purple  flowers,  often  the  Arkaoaas  on  tbe  east,  and  the  Oregon, 

ctUtivated  for  ornament  in  gardens.  or  Columbia,  on  tbe  west,  more  than  a 

Rocket,  Smt.     (See  Pyvteclaa/.)  hundred  leagues,  befcm they  escape  lotho 

Rocket  a,  ConsaEVE.     [See  Congrevt,  plains.     In   following  the   beds  of  such 

Sir  WiBiam.)  streams,  travellers  pan  ihiougb  the  isnge 

RocamattAM  (Cfaaries  Watson  Went-  without  any  cMinderable  ascent  or  ob- 

wonh],  marquis  o^bwn  in  1730,  succeed-  Mniction.    FoUgwiog  the  Platte,  which  is 

ed  bin  feiher  in  his  titles  and  estates  in  *^>^  of  the  principal  southern  branches 

1750,  and,  in  1765,  became  first  lord  of  of  tbe  Hiwouri,  the  traveller  finds  a  rood 

Hie  treosuiy  (i^ime  minister).     American  s™"  to  lake  Buenaventura,  on  the  Paufic 

a&trs  formed  at  that  time,  a  leading  sub-  plains,  that  needs  little  labor  to  adapt  it  to 

ject  of  d«cu«on  ;  and  Rockingham  took  tbe  paesage  of  hwses  and  wagons.    Such 

tbe  middle  way  of  repealing  £e  stainu-  >*  the  leatunony  of  numerous  traders^  who 

act,  and  decbrmg  the  tight  of  Great  Bnl-  cannot  be  suppwed  to  be  deceived,  nor  to 

ain  la  lax  the  colonies.     He  whs  there-  intend  deceptton.     Tbe  southern  part  of 

fore  deserted  by  some  of  his  suppoileis  this  ™ng?  "*  called  the  Masttrrtt  nwun- 

(anMHigo^ers,  by  Chatham),  and  retired  *'»"'■     They  give  riea  to  the  Rio  Cok>ra- 

&<»n  the  ministry  in  1766.  He  afterwards  do,  which  flows  into  the  Pacific,  the  Rio 

acted  in  concert  with  Chatham,  in  oppo-  del   Norte  of  Mexico,   the   Yelkiwatone 

sition  to  the  North  ministry,  on  the  fell  of  the  HisBOuri,  and  die  Arkansas  and 

of  which,  in  1782,  he  was  again  placed  at  Ited,  which   flow    into  the  Mississippi, 

the  head  of  the  treasury,  but  died  in  the  A  single  peak  of  this  range  is  seen,  as  a 

some   year,  and  was  succeeded  by  lord  landmorit,  for  an  itmnense  distance  on  the 

SbelbiUDe.     (See  Lmadotime.)  plains  of  Arkansas  and  Texas.    Thia  is 

Rocks.    (See  Gailogy.)  called  mount  POu,  and  has  been  vaiious- 

Rocn  MotHfTAiMS,  m  the  western  pert  'y  estimaled  at  from  seven  to  ten  Ihou- 

of  NonL  America,  extend  from  lat  about  sand  feet  in  height.     Many  accounts  hove 

70»ncathtoMeiioo,wherethochainiscon-  Iwen  riven  of  the  appearance  of  sUver 

tinued  by  the  Cixdilleras.  Then-  distance  '^  ™>«'  metals  in  the  Rocky  mountains, 

fttMH  the  Pacific  ocean  is  about  the  same  *>"•  ™e  have  not  yet  been  favored  widi 

Mtlut  of  die  Alle^iani»  from  the  Atlan-  ^7  imptatant  spedmens. 

tic;  but   die  enent,  ind    breadth,  and  Rocbot;  a  town  of  France,  15  miles 
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iiorth-weet  of  Mtziiirea,  lIOniuth-eBst  of  poee  of  quieting  the  d'tsconlent  prevalent 

Parifi,  celebrated  for  the  victorr  gained  by  id  that  quarter  of  the  country,   and  pre- 

the  duke  d'Eughien  (afierwards  the  great  pahng  the  minds  of  the  people  for  a 

Cond6)  over  the  Spauiards,  who  were  be-  change   of  their  govemmeuL     His  two 

aieaing  the chy, May  19,1643.    (SeeCtm-  colleexiiee,  Mr.  ATKeiui  and  Mr.  Read, 

diS  were  divided  upon  the  Hubject,  the  fbmier 

Rode,  Pierre,  oue  of  the  ffreateat  living  being  favorable,  the  latter  opposed  to  a 
violin  play erH,  was  bom  tu  Bordeaux,  in  declarationof  independence.  Mr.M'Keau, 
1774,  and  is  a  pupil  of  Viotti.  In  1801,  being  acquainted  nidi  the  views  of  Mr. 
he  waa  niade  a  professor  in  ihe  conserva-  Rodney,  despatched  an  express,  at  liis 
tOTf  of  Paris.  In  1802,  Napoleon  ap-  private  expense,  to  inform  him  of  the  del- 
pointed  him  first  violinist  and  master  of  icole  posture  of  airaira,  and  urge  him  to 
Ilia  chapel;  but  he  did  not  remain  long  in  hasten  his  return  to  Philade^hia.  He 
this  office.  In  Iti03,  he  mode  his  second  did  so  immediately,  nnd,  by  great  exertion, 
journey  to  Germany  ;  in  1804,  the  empe-  arrived  jusi  as  tjie  members  were  entering 
rur  Alexander  gave  him  an  appointment  the  house  for  the  final  discussion.  lie  en- 
U  Sl  Petetsfoui^;  in  1809,  he  returned  tered  die  liaU  with  his  spurs  on  his  boot?, 
to  France ;  and,  in  1812,  lived  for  some  and  soon  afterwards  the  great  question 
time  in  Beriin.  He  now  lives  in  France,  was  puL  By  his  vote  in  the  affinnntivc. 
Much  to  the  regret  of  the  lovers  of  mu-  he  secured  that  union  among  the  colonies 
me,  his  fortune  prevents  him  from  per-  in  the  matter  which  was  all-important, 
forming  in  pubhc  In  the  autumn  of  177f!,  a  convention  was 

RonNET,  Ctesar,  a  HJgnerof  the  Decia-  called  in  Delaware  for  the  purpose   of 

ration  of  Independence,  was  bom  at  Do-  frtmiing  a  new  constitution,  and  appoitic- 

ver,  Delaware,  about  the  year  1730.     His  ing  delegatea  to  the  Bucce^lng  congress, 

Atbercameoverto  this  country  with  Wil-  In  this  assembly,  a  majority  was  opposed 

liam  Peim,  and,  after  a  short  residence  in  lo  Mr.  Rodney,  who   failed,    in   couse- 

Philadelphia,  settled  in   Kent,   a  coimty  quence,  in   obtaining  a  reelection.     This 

upon  the  Delaware.     His  eldest  son,  the  circumstance  woa  principally  attributshle 

subject  of  diis  sketch,  inherited  from  him  to  the  royalists,  who  almunded  eepecially 

a  large  landed  estate,  in  consequence  of  in  the  lower  counties.    Mr,  Rodney,  how- 

tlie  rrystent  of  entail  then  in  use.     At  the  ever,  still  continued  a   member  of  thi> 

age  of  twenty-eight  years,  Cresar  Rodney  council  of  safctj',  and  of  the  council  of 

was  appointed  high-aherifT,  and,  on  the  iii^>ection,  the  fimclions  of  both  of  which 

expiration   of  his  term   of  service,  was  offices  he  assiduously  discharged,   being 


of  the  lower  courts.  In  17S2,  and  per-  ibrthe  trooiMof  theslBle,theu  with  Waah- 
hapB  even  earlier,  he  represented  his  ington  hi  New  Jersey.  In  1777,  he  repair- 
coun^  in  the  provincial  le^lature,  by  ed  in  person  to  the  camp  near  Princeton, 
whicli,  in  1765,  heWBSBent,m  conjunc-  where  heremained  fbr  nearly  two  month.', 
lion  with  Mr.  M'Kean  and  Mr.  Kollock,  engaged  in  laborious  services.  In  the 
to  the  congress  that  met  at  New  Yoric  for  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  was  arnii) 
the  purpose  of  consulting  upon  the  meas-  choeen  a  member  of  congress;  but,  b<%re 
ures  to  be  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  taking  his  seat,  he  was  chosen  president 
Btamn  act,  and  other  oppressive  acts  of  of  bis  state.  In  this  station  he  remained 
the  Britkh  government.  In  1769,  hewas  for  four  years,  during  which  he  had  (re- 
elected speaker  of  the  house  of  represent-  quent  commimicatioua  from  Washiiu^on 
atives,  and  continued  to  occupy  the  chau'  relative  lo  the  distressed  condition  of  the 
for  several  years.  About  the  same  time,  army,  and  exerted  his  utmost  ability  in 
he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  com-  ofibrding  aid.  In  1782,  he  was  compelled 
Inittee  of  correspondence  widi  the  other  to  retire  by  thedelicatestale  of  hia  healtlt. 
colonies;  and  when,  in  1774,  the  com-  He  died  in  1783.— Mr.  Rodney  was  a  man 
bined  enons  of  the  varioua  committees  of  pure  integrity  and  potrioltsm ;  he  was 
had  brou^t  eboat  the  measure  of  a  gen-  remerkable  for  good  humor  and  vivacit)-, 
era]  congress,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  as  well  as  for  the  diantereatedncae  and 
delegates  to  it  from  hia  native  province,  generosity  of  his  character. 
He  was  re-elected  in  the  following  year,  Rodset,  George  Brydges,  baron  Rod- 
and  also  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  ue^ ;  a  naval  commander,  bom  in  1717. 
colony.  At  the  time  when  the  question  HiafBther,acaptBin>ntheroya]naTy,edu- 
of  independence  was  brou^t  before  con-  cated  his  son  for  the  same  profhsaion.  The 
^ccs,  Mr.  Rodney  was  on  a  tour  through  latter  fint  obttuned  a  ship  m  1742,  and,  in 
ibe  southern  part  of  Delaware,  for  tbe  pur-  1749,  went  to  Newfbuodland  as  govenMM-. 
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In  1758,  baviug  been  promoted  to  the  rank  manyiog  two  of  hiB  dAUf|;h(6n  to  the 
of  admiial,  he  coinmBiided  tbe  eiiteditkui  count  praline  of  Bavaria  and  the  duke 
dealiDed  for  the  bombardmeiit  of  Havre,  of  Sazouy.  He  ateo  took  measures  to 
which  be  executed  with  succew.  li)1761,  ingratiBte  himself  with  pope  Ore|p>f7 
he-sailed  to  the  West  ladies,  where  lie  X,  who  induced  the  king  of  Cestile  to 
distin^isbed  himaelf  in  the  reduction  of  withdraw  liis  prelenaioits.  The  king  of 
Moniaique,  and,  on  his  return,  was  le-  Boiieinia,  however,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
wanled  with  a  baronetcy.  A  contested  inoet  poweriul  princes  in  Europe,  per- 
electk>a  S>r  Ncalhampton  {1768]  impaired  sisted  m  his  opposition,  and  a-war  eueued, 
his  finances,  and  he  immd  it  nei:e8^ry  to  in  which  he  wa«  defeated,  aiid  compelled 
retire  to  the  ctmlineut.  The  French  gov-  to  sue  for  prace,  and  agree  to  pay  homage. 
enunrail  made  some  overtures  to  him,  Stung  by  thisdi8grBce,the  Bohemiaukmg 
which  would  have  recniitod  his  fortune,  broke  the  treaty  m  1277,  and  tiie  fbllow- 
'niese  he  rejected ;  and,  the  fact  having  ing  year  Otlocor  was  again  defeated  and 
mnqiired,  be  was  placad  in  ctnomand  of  slain.  Uy  the  treaty  with  his  succmaor, 
■  aquadron  destiDed  Tar  tlie  Hediterrane-  which  followed,  Itodolph  was  to  hold 
an.  4n  1780,  he  fell  in  with  admiral  Lon-  Momvia  for  five  years,  and  retain  tbe 
pra'a  fleet,  (^  cape  St.  Vincent,  and  com-  Austrian  pivvincee  which  had  been  pre- 
pkteiy  defeated  it.  In  17S1,  he  sailed  for  viouely  yielded  by  Otlocar,  and  the  secur- 
the  West  Indies;  and,  April  12, 1782,  ob-  ing  of  which  to  his  family  was  hencefbr- 
taiued  a  decisive  victory  over  the  French  ward  his  piimaiy  obJecL*  AAer  some 
fleet,  under  De  Gra»e,  capturing  five  and  abortive  attempts  to  restore  the  influence 
eioktng  one  of  his  largest  vessels.  Abar-  of  the  em]>ire  m  Tuscany,  he  contentad 
ony,  and  a  pension  of  £2000,  were  be-  liimself  with  drawing  large  sums,  from 
Mowed  upon  him  for  his  services ;  and  on  Lucca  and  other  cities,  for  the  confinna- 
bis  decease,  in  1792,  a  monument  was  tion  and  extension  of  their  privileges.  No 
voted  to  his  memory,  at  the  natioiial  ex-  foreign  foe  remaining,  be  assiduously  em- 
penae,  in  Sl  Paul's.  Lord  Rodney  is  de-  ployed  himself  to  restore  peace  and  order 
scribed  by  sonte  writers  sa  tbe  firat  who  to  Germany,  and  wisely  put  down  tlie 
ptaoised  the  system  of  breaking  through  private  fomcsses,  which  served  as  a  ra- 
the centre  of  the  enemy's  line.  {^  treat  to  banditti  and  to  fsroekwa  ntdileB. 
Clerk-)  For  these  and  other  eminent  services  m 
RoiH>i.FBl,empetorofGermanyj  fbun-  the  some  spirit,  he  obtained  the  title  of 
der  of  the  imperial  house  of  Austria,  was  "a  living  law,"  and  was  regarded  ss  a 
born  in  131S,  being  the  eldon  son  of  Al-  second  founder  of  tbe  German  empire, 
leri  IV,  count  of^  Hapshurg,  and  Isnd-  He  subsequently  en^^^ed  in  war  with  tbe 
grave  of  Alsace.  He  ivas  brought  up  in  counts  of  Savoy  and  of  Bureundy,  and 
the  court  and  camp  of  the  emperor  Fred-  delivered  the  youns  king  of  Bohemia  from 
sric  II ;  and,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the  cajMiviQ'  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
succeeded  to  territories  of  a  very  mod-  jected  by  the  regent  Otlio,  and  married 
crate  extent,  which,  in  the  spirit  of  tbe  him  to  one  of  his  daughtera.  The  final 
nniea,  he  sought  to  augment  by  mihtary  object  of  the  emperor  was  to  secure  tbe 
enler^msea.  In  1245,  he  married  a  dough-  iini>erial  successioii  to  bis  son  Albert ;  but 
ter  1^  the  count  of  Hoinburg,  by  whom  the  electors,  jealous  of  the  rapid  rise  of 
be  acquired  an  accesuon  of  territorvi  and,  the  fiunity,  could  not  be  made  to  concur, 
Kxne  years  after,  served  under  Otlocar,  and  Rodolph  fell  the  disappointment  sc- 
kingof  Bohemia,  against  the  pagan  Prus-  verely.  He  had,  however,  laid  a  permu- 
sians.  Several  yean  of  active  warfare  nent  foundation  for  the  prosperity  of  his 
eitMied,  in  which  he  much  distinguished  race;  and,  afler  a  reign  of  nineteen  years, 
himself  by  his  prudence,  valor,  and  the  expired  in  July,  1291,  in  the  seventy-third 
spirit  of  justice  with  which  he  protected  year  of  his  age.  There  is  scarcely  an  ex- 
the  inhabitants  of  tbe  towns  ^m  their  cellency,  either  of  body  or  mind,  which 
hunmial  o|i|»<iwnii  hi  1273,  as  ho  was  the  biographers  of  the  house  of  Austria 
encamped  before  the  walls  of  B&sle,  he  have  not  attributed  to  itsfounder;  and  lie 
received  tbe  unexpected  intelligence  that  appears  to  have  merited  no  small  portiou 
be  was  elected  long  of  the  Romans,  and  of  their  pone^ric.  Few  princes  have 
emperor.  In  preference  to  Alphonso,  king  surpassed  him  in  energy  of  character  and 
of  CBsiile,andOttocar,kingof  Bohemia,  in  civil  and  miiitary  laienls.  Hewasper- 
Rodolph,  then  in  his  &lly-Mh  year,  will-  sonolly  brave,  almost  to  rasbneee,  indcdkti- 
ii^y  occ^led  the  proSered  elevation,  ■  gable,  simple  and  unaflected  in  his  man- 
and,  being  crowned  at  Aix-la-Ch^Ue^  nets,  affable,  and  magnanimouE.  In  the 
inMosdiBAely   Mrraigtbmed    binttelf   I^  beginning  of  bis  career,  he  seems  to  have 
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Bbared  in  tbe  usual  license  of  the  peiiod,  took  a  seat  in  the  senate,  and  was  one  of 

in  punuh  of  s^rendizement ;  but,  as  an  the  memben  appointed  to  confer  with  tbe 

emperor,  he  has  been  considered,  for  the  Swiss  deputies  aMembied  at   Paris  upon 

most  part,  as  enuitable  and  just  aa  he  was  the  meons  of  giving  a  new  constitutipn  to 

btave  and  inlelli^nt.  their  countrj.  Shoitl;  after,  he  was  inade 

RxDEaxR,  Pierre  Louis,  count,  bom  at  counL    He  took  a  larie  share  in  the  whide 

Mecz,  in  1754,  was  counsellor  of  the  parUa-  organization  of  the  Idngdom   of  Naples 

nientofMetzbefei«tberevolulion.Inl789,  under    Joseph    Bonaparte.     (See  Joi^h 

he  was  chosen  deputy  to  the  constituent  NdpaUoii.)     On  the  return  of  the  Bour- 

afeembly.     A  high  reputation  for  talents  bona,  M.  RtBderer  diaajipeBred  frwn  llie 

precededhiin,  which  was  justified  by  the  political    world.      He   is  the  author  of 

eloquence  of  his  spoecheson  the  moetim-  several  hislorical  works  of  much  value, 

portant  queetiona     He  was  a  constitution-  Rxher  ;  the  name  of  the  town-house 

a)  royalist,  yet  made  such  frequent  conces-  in  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in  which  the 

aons  to  the   republican  party   that  they  deliberationB  on  the  electiMi  of  the  Ger- 

reckoned  him  among  their  number.     He  man   emperor  were   held.      The   newly 

was  appointed  a  member  of  the  commit-  crowned  emperor  here  received  homage, 

tee  of  finance,  of  which  he  became  the  In  one  large  room  of  the  R6mer  are  the 

usual  Importer,  or  chainnau.     In  the  man-  pictures  oi  all  the  emperois  from  Charle- 

ner  in  which  M.  Rcederer  developed  his  magne  to  Francis  II ;  and  it  is  a  curioos 

system  of  finances,  and  the  ability  with  feet,  that  the  walls  bad  been  so  filled  as 

which  he  defended  his  reports,  his  talent  to  leave  room  but  for  one  picture  mcwe, 

was  eqiecially    dirolayed.      When    the  when   the   portrait  of  Francis  II,   with 

schism  arose  in  the  Jacobin  club,  M.  Roe-  whom  the  German  empire  expired,  was 

dereriou]edtheFeuiUsnts,buispeedllyre-  added  to  the  senes.    The  name  of  the 

Mimed  to  the  former.     After  tbe  close  of  house   comee    from  the  family   R^im-, 

the  senirai  of  the  constituent  assembly,  which  sold  it,  in  1405,  to  tbe  ciff . 

he  was -^pcnnted  ^TDcumir-npufu;  oftfae  RooEKor  RooiEft  VANDEaVETDE,(HW 

department  of  the  Seine.     On  the  mom-  of  ^e  most  eminent  painters  of  the  Old 

ing  of  the  10th  of  Auvust,  accompanied  Netberiandish  school,  was  bom  at  Bru»- 

by  the  directory  of  the  department,  he  eels,  and  died  in  1S39.    In  the  hall  of  his 

repaired  to  the  palace,  and  represented  to  native  city  are  four  allegorical  [scturea  by 

the  king  Slid  queen  that  the  danger  was  him.  A  celebrated  Descent  fivm  the  Gross:, 

far  bevoud  any  thing  thef  had  conceived,  executed  by  him,  was  sent  to  Spain ;  an- 

and  tnat  the  royal  fiumly  incuncd  the  other  is  in  Aix-k-Chapelle.    Roger  was 

danger  of  bemg  destroyed  within  the  pal-  also  distingtiished  as  a  painter  on  glass, 

ace,  if  tbe  king  did  not  repair  to  tbe  na-  Rooer  de  HovsoEn.     [See   Haveden, 

lioiial  assembly  for  protection.   Soon  after  Bogtr  dt.) 

the  events  of  that  day,  be  was  accused  by  KooEas,  Woods,  an  Engliah   circum 

the  revolutioniats,  and  seals  were  put  upon  navigator,  belonged  to  the  royal  navy  in 

his  papers.     He   withdrew  himself  from  1708,  when  he  was  invited  by  the  mer- 

danger,  EUid  did  not  reapp^  till  after  the  chants  of  Bristol  to  take  the  commaiMl  of 

9lh  of  Thermidor.     In  1799,  when  Bona-  an  expedition  to  the  South  sea.     He  set 

parte  returned  firon  Eg^t,  H.  lUedeier  sell  with  two  vesels,  the  Duke  and  the 

succeeded  in  fonningpoBtica]  ilea  between  Duchess,  taking  out  Daminer  as  a  pilot, 

him  and  Sieyes ;  and  he  was  also  among  Pasung  to  the  south  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 

those  who   most  aided   in  preparing  the  in  January,  1709,  theyenteind  the  PacUic 

revolution  of  the  18th  of  Brumaire.  Call-  ocean,  and,  Felmiary  1,  arrived  at  the  isle 

ed  to  the  senate  at  its  first  ibnnation,  he  of  Juan  Fernandez,  where  they   found 

declined  to   tfJie  a  seat  there,  but  was  Alexander  Selkirk  (see  iZotuum  Oiuoe), 

made  counaelkn' of  state.  Thereheoccu-  and,  having  visited  the  coast  of  Cahfbraia, 

pied  himself  with  IheframiDgof  a  number  crowed  the  Pacific,  and  returned  to  Eng- 

oflaws,  whichhe;n«aentedtothelegiBhi-  landinOctober,1711.  Captom  Rogers  was 

Ave   assembly  ;   and   be  was  principally  afterwards  employed  vriui  a  squadron  to 

charged   with   the   establishment  of  the  eitirpatethepirateswhoinibsted ths West 

ptefectures.    He  was  the  chief  instrument  Indies.    He  died  in  1732.     His  Voyage 

of  coucludinK  the  tresiy  which  put  an  end  round  the  World  was  published  in  17£t. 

to  the  misunderetandings  betweeoi  France  Rooess,  Samuel ;  a  distiiiguiahed  Uv- 

aod  the  U.  States.     In  18CQ,  he  presented  ing  poet.      His  &lher  was  a  banker  in 

to  the  legislative  anembly  the  project  of  r  London.  -  Mr.  Rogera  is  also  s  banker, 

die  order  of  ths  legion  of  nonor,  of^which  and  master  of  on  ample  fortune,  which  he 

he  vraa  named  conunandont.    ^  1603,  he  has  alw^s  been  content  to  mjoy  in  pri- 
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we  lift.  Hia  fin<  appeaireiiee  as  an  au-  disn  (q.  v.)  compelled  him  to  leave  Pam. 
Aat  was  in  1787,  when  he  published  an  On  receiving,  at  Rouen,  the  news  of  the 
Ode  to  Supentition,  with  other  Poems,  denlh  of  tua  wife,  he  killed  himaetf  with  a 
After  an  inteiral  of  five  yean,  this  waa  sword-cane.  R^Hand  was  the  author  of 
succeeded  tw  the  Pleasures  of  Memory,  the  Dictionary  of  Menu&coires  (3  vols., 
ffhkh  fixed  Eus  leputatioa  M  a  poet.  ILs  4to.).  fonningpaitof  Fanckoucke's  £ne^- 
Cpistle  to  s  Friend,  with  other  Poems,  dopidie  Mfthodiqiu,  and  of  seveia]  other 
■ppeaied  in  1796,  and  the  Vison  of  Co-  works.  His  wife,  ^ononJamiu,  was  bom 
lumbus  in  1814.  Since  then  he  baa  sent  at  Paris,  in  1754,  and  was  the  daugbler 
fiem  the  preaa  Jacqueline,  a  Tale,  which  of  an  engraver.  She  was  remaikebfe  for 
acoHnpauied  lord  Byron's  Lara  (1814);  her  beauty,  and  received  an  excellent  ed- 
Humui  life,  a  Poem  [  1819) ;  and  Italy,  a  ucation.  The  study  of  Greek  and  Kmnaa 
Poem  {ISmj.  The  power  of  touching  the  history  early  inflamed  her  imagination,  and 
liner  feebly  and  of  descril»ng  viMaTand  gave  her  a  tetuiency  to  republican  send- 
mentsl  objects  with  tnilh  and  elfecl,  a  menis.  After  her  marriage,  in  1779,  mad- 
pacefiil  style,  a  happy  chtuce  of  expres-  ame  Roland  took  part  in  die  studies  and 
wm,  and  a  melodioua  flow  of  verse,  are  tasks  of  her  husband,  and  accompanied 
the  prindpa]  cfaarveteriatics  of  the  poetry  him  to  Switzerland  and  England.  The 
ofHr.R(^ei&  Without  being  an  imitator  revohitkm  found  in  her  a  ready  convert 
of  Goklnnitb,  he  belongs  to  the  school  of  to  its  principles ;  and,  on  the  appointment 
that  poeL  Byron  sots  of  him,  "  We  are  of  her  husband  to  the  ministry,  she  par- 
ati  wnmc  except  Rogers,  Crnbbe  and  ticipeted  in  his  official  dubes,  writing  and 
CampbeS."  (See  Moore.)  preparing  manv  papers,  and  taking  a  share 
RoaiEa.  (See  Rogtr.'j  m  the  polilical  councils  of  the  iMders  of 
RoBAx,  IxHiia  TLatk  Edouard,  prini^e  the  Girondist  party.  (See  Gironduft.]  On 
dc,  caidmal'Mshop  of  Stradiurg,  bom  in  the  fell  of  her  husbaud,  she  waa  arrested. 
1734,  was  at  first  known  under  the  title  She  conducted  with  ^reai  flrmneos  during 
of  princt  Iioui*.  Thediesipatbn  in  which  the  trial,  and  at  the  tune  of  her  execution, 
ibe  youn^  ecclesiastic  indulged,  did  not  "  Oh  Liberty,  what  crimes  are  committed 
prevent  faun  from  attending  to  study,  nor  in  thy  name !"  was  her  exclamation,  when 
trom  forming  emlritiouB  projects.  In  177!^  she  arrived  at  the  acaSbld  (November  8, 
be  went  as  amhasnodor  to  the  court  of  1793).  Madame  Roland  had  laid  aside 
Vienna.  He  derives  his  notoriety,  how-  the  modesty  and  softness  of  her  sex,  and 
eier,  chiefly  fiom  the  afiair  of  the  neck-  had  adopttid  deistical  notions  in  religion, 
bee.  (Boe  Marie  Aibmttt*,  and Lataollt.]  Whilein  prison,  shewmteMemoiiaoiher 
He  was  then  grand  almoner  of  France,  Liie,  which  have  since  been  puUished, 
ind,  being  thrown  into  the  Basdle,  contin-  with  her  other  writings  relating  to  the 
ued  in  pnson  more  than  a  year,  when  he  events  of  the  revolution.  The  most  com- 
was  acquitted  and  released  by  the  parlia-  plete  edition  is  that  forming  part  of  the 
ment  rf  Paris  (August,  1786).  He  waa  memoin  relating  to  the  French  revolu- 
■Aerwaids  a  member  of  the  constituent  tioo,  under  the  title  Mtmoiret  de  Madame 
anembly,  but,  on  account  of  bis  oppoei-  Roland,  atce  une  Abfice  tur  ta  Fit,  with 
□on  to  the  revolutionary  {Hinciples,  was  notea  (1830)^  (See  Memoirt.] 
obliged  to  retire  to  Germany,  where  be  Roi.Ai*i>,orOiLLiin>o;  acelebrBledhero 
iG^in  18C8.  (Seethe  Afimonietof  Geor-  of  the  Rtnnances  of  Chivalry,  and  one  of 
eel,  Campan,  &C.,  and  the  Rtateil  da  the  paladins  (q,  v.)  of  Chaiieniagne,  of 
Piku*  eanetmaxt  CAffimrt  da  Coilur.)  whom  he  is  represented  as  the  nephew. 
ILoi.ijn>,  Jean  irfarie  Baptiaie  de  la.  His  character  is  that  of  a  brave,  unsuspi- 
Platiire,  hnn  in  1734,  was,  (nevious  to  cious,  and  lo^  warrior,  but  somewhat 
the  itnrolntion,  engaged  in  manu&ctures.  simple  in  his  disposilion.  Accoidinglothe 
Being  sent  to  Paris  by  the  city  of  Lyons,  romances,  he  fell,  on  the  retreat  of  Charie- 
on  t^rial  busiiteas  bettm  the  national  as-  magno  from  Spain,  in  the  Roncesvellea 
seinbly(1791),  be  became  connected  with  (Roncevaux),  apa»oftliePvrenees,  vrith 
BriiKit  and  other  ptqular  leaders,  tbrou^  the  flower  of  the  Frankish  chivali^.  His 
whose  infltience  he  was  appointed  minis-  adventures  are  contained  in  the  fabulous 
ter  c^  the  intraior  in  1793:  bis  principles,  CbronlcleofTurpin  {Be  FilaCarotiMag- 
however,  w«n  so  tu  &om  being  agrees-  m  tt  Rolaadi),  and  the  old  French  ro- 
ble  to  the  king,  that  be  was  dwmiseed  tnances  relating  to  Charlemagne  and  his 
after  a  few  montba;  but,  after  the  lOtb  of  paladins.  (See  Aomoncc.)  l^e  celebrated 
.\usust  (see  Louu  XF/),  be  was  recalled  romantic  epics  of  Boiardo  (Orbnub  Iima- 
10  tbe  nuniatry,  and  continued  to  hold  hia  tnonrio)ana  Ariosto  {Orkmdo  Funoto]  re- 
place until  Ibe  [iwcilptioo  of  the  Giron-  late  to  him  and  hie  exploits. 
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Roland'i  or  RuiAim's  Coi-imns  ue  ffiilMre   Aiaame   (13   T0I&,   1730  uhI 

KoneHatueBcrf'ainaniiiacmor,  genonlly  1738);  uid  Romaa  Hutoir  (5  toIb.),  lo 

nidely  fimied,  and  fbund  in  twenty -eight  the  war  bsuuM  the  Cunbri  (comideted  by 

G«nnBn  ciliee.    According  10  tradilion,  CreTier,   16  vols.,   ISmo,).     He  died  in 

they  were  erected  in  honor  of  Chwle-  1741.    RoUin's  wrilingB  are  dininguisfaed 

magne's  p«ladin  (q.  v.)  Roland ;  but,  if  for  purity  and  elegance  of  i^jai  M>t  tliey 

ever  this  hero  exited  (see  itofond),  the  are  difiuae  and  prolix,  and  bis  hinorieal 

Qermana,    paiticulaity    the    Baxona,    in  works  are  deficient  in  critical  .aagBcity. 

wboie  fbtmer  territoiy  they  ere   found.  There  ia  an  editioii  of  bia  woiita  in  30 

would  probaUy  have  beoi  the  laM  to  roll.,  8vo.  (Pari%  1637),  with  notes  00  the 

eract  Btaniea  to  him.    Besides,  they  are  hiMorical  port  by  Ouizot. 

evidently  of  a  later  agei  probably  they  Romaona;  fonneriy  a  province  of  the 

were  the  nme  with   the  WeidibM,  the  Ststea  of  the  Chunih,  bordering  on  th« 

syrabol  of  incorporated  towns,  ponoecdng  Adriatic,   forn-five  mike  in   Icmgtfa    hy 

jiuisdiction  overtheirown  members;  and  tlurtyin  t»«adtb.  ThedelegalionBof  ForU 

thus  the  name  has  been  considered  a  cat-  and  Ravenna  have  been  fbrmed  from  it. 

runtion  of  Rligdandti&idim  (R&geland'a  Romaic.    (See  Qrttee,  division  Mod- 

eolumna),  &om  SOgt,  which  was  equiva-  cm  Ortek  Langv^t  and  IMtnAurt.) 

lent,   (brmwly,  to  court  o/"  j'lutue.     See  Rokara,  maiquis  de  la ;  genera]  in  the 

Tiirki)e£bifut«Ai>IafuJuns(RoAoc)(,ie34).  war  of  the  Spaniards  against  Napoleon. 

Rou.Ea  [eoroctiuh  a  cenuaof  birdsal-  PreDenitoiy  to  his  plana  against  tho  Bour- 
1  Sptun,  the  French  emperor  hiul 

,  ,  .  ,  to  Germany,  in  1807,  a  body  of 
America,  lltey  are  more  wild  eod  un-  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  Spatualt 
tractable  than  their  congeneres,  and  do  not  troops,  at  the  head  of  which  was  general 
appear  to  possess  the  imitative  faculty  of  Romana,  who,  taking  advantage  of  hia 
the  jay  or  maapie,  as  all  attempts  10  leach  station  on  the  Island  of  Funen,  entered 
them  to  speak  have  been  unsucceeafiiL  into  a  secret  correspondence,  mth  the 
The  plumBM  of  almost  all  the  epeciea  is  commander  of  the  Enslish  fleet  eat^liah' 
very  beautinil,  being  in  general  an  assem-  od  there,  obtained  Ett^sii  transports,  aitd, 
blageofblueandgreen,mixedwithwhite,  with  all  his  fbrces,  ezcepting  a  few  divia- 
end  hei^tened  by  the  contrast  of  more  ions,  who  coidd  not  be  brought  up  quick 
obscure  and  Imb  vivid  colors.  The  rollers  enough,  embalmed,  between  the  seven- 
are  veiy  shy,  inbabidng  the  thickest  and  teenth  and  twentieth  August,  1806,  at  Ny- 
most  iinfr«quented  woods,  though,  like  borg  and  Svenboig,  ai^  arrived  at  Co- 
the  crows,  they  are  frequendy  eeen  in  runna.  From  this  time,  Romana  was 
newly  ploughed  fields,  searching  for  incesnntly  employed  in  exciting  the 
■.worms  and  larvn.  They  are  not  camiv-  Spaniaids.  He  was  the  first  to  surest 
oTous,  except  in  cases  of  necessily,  and  the  idea  of  arming  the  peasantry  and 
''"'ir  flesh  is  said  to  be  palatable.  forming  the  Guerillas,  (q.  v.)   In  this  way, 


RoLLiH,  Charles,  a  historian,  was  bom    as  well  as  by  his  persona 
II  Paris  in  1661.    His  fatberwas  a  cutler,    field,  Romana  had  an  important  part  in 
who  intended  bim  for  the  same  business ;    maintaining  the  independence  of  Spain. 


but  his  lalenis  obtained  the  notice  of  s  He  died  in  1611. 

learned  Ben^ictiDe,  who  ^wured  bim  a  Rohah  Catholic  Cnnacit;  that  aoci- 

place  in  the  coUem  of  Du  PleasiB,  by  ety  of  Cbristians  which  acknondedges  the 

which  be  was  enaMed  to  gradty  his  in-  tnshop  of  Rome  as  its  viable  head,  m  coii- 

clinadon  for  learning.  After  going  throusfa  tndistinction  to  the  Greek  church,  which 

a  course  of  theology  at  the  Sorbonne,  be  likewise  calls  itself  a  eathclic,  that  is,  a 

received  the  tonsure.    Id  1688,  he  obtained  unatrtal  church,  but  disowns  the  fiomui 

the  chair  of  eloquence  in  the  royal  col-  pope.    The  Roman  Catholic  church  ex- 

IcffB,  of  which  be  became  rector  in  1694 ;  ercised  a  spiritual  Bupremacy  over  all  Eu 

reformed  the  academical  course  in  many  rope,  with  the  exception  of  Runia  and 

particular^  and  revived  the  study  of  the  Turkey,until  the  time  of  the  reformation. 

Greek  language.    In  1696)  be  was  chosen  It  has  more  followers  than  all  the  ProKA- 

cMdjutor  or  bead  of  the  college  of  Beau-  ant  seen  united ;  and  its  exertions  have 

vais,  wUeh  was  also  much  benefited  by  gradually  iHon^t  neariy  2,00(^000  of  tiia 

hia  Bttentioii.     In  1730,  be  was  again  adherents  of  the  Greek  ritual  in  Europe 

chosen  rector  of  die  univenity  of  Paris ;  imder  the  spiritual  dominion  of  die  pop« 

bat  was  displaced  in  consequence  of  hia  [See  the  artide  Vmttd  Grtdu.) 

Mumexion  with  the  JansenisB.    His  mp-  L  TV  FomdMan  tffAe  Calhelie  IVA. 

ductions  are  TVoiu  da  iXadet  (17%);  Christiaui^  ig  a  revelatioa,  a  poadve  hia- 
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toricalieSipati.  Both  ProtesutUB  and  Cath-  church  by  the  apoaike  and  their  wcces- 
olks  beUere  iu  the  reality  of  Christ's  rev-  boib,  even  to  our  tiines.  Jf  the  epoatles 
eluJon;  and  the  fii«  and  fundamental  had  left  behind  no  wricinse,  should  we 
difference  between  ihem  is,  that  the  ibnner  not  have  been  obliged  to  ^low  the  Ira- 
coostders  the  Bible  the  onh'  repoeitory  of  dition  preaerved  by  tboee  to  whose  caro 
thia  dinne  revelation,  while  the  Catholic  the  apoetlea  intniated  the  church  ?  Many 
odcnowledgeH,  in  addition  to  this,  the  au-  barbtuvus  nations  which  believe  in  Christ, 
tbori^  of  traditioD,  or  (which  amounts  to  and  upon  whose  hearta  the  doctiinca  of 
the  aanio  thiiw)  consideia  the  Christian  salvation  have  been  impieesed  b^  the  Holy 
lerejation  as  handed  down  by  tredilion.  Spirit  without  the  aid  of  writing,  do  no, 
of  which  the  Bible,  according  to  hia  be-  and  carefully  preserve  the  old  tiBdition." 
Set  makes  a  part,  just  as  a  code  of  lawa  Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  his 
CMUtitutes  a  part  only  of  the  whole  law  teachers  thus :  "  They  preserved  the  true 
ofa  land;  and  itsdefidencies  are  supplied  tradition  of  the  doctrines  of  ealvalioii,and, 
by  the  traditioiial  law  preserved  among  by  the  help  of  God,  handed  it  down  to  us 
the  people,  without  which  no  code  could  mim  Peter,  Jamea,  John  and  Paul,  the 
ensL  The  Catholic  considers  tradition  as  holy  apostlee  (lilte  children  who  tmnaniit 
■he  very  hfe  of  his  church,  anttthe  whole  the  inheritance  of  their  &lher),  in  order  to 
of  his  reli^on  as  depending  upon  a  correct  deposit  the  seeds  of  apostolical  doctrine 
understanding  of  it ;  for  which  reason  we  preserved  by  their  predecceeora."  Ba- 
^vethe  foltowingexpoeilion.theproduc-  nlius  :  " Some  of  the  dogoiaa  and  public 
lion  ofa  Cathohc  writer,  without  ConunenL  instructions  preserved  in  the  churui,  we 
— Mankiiul  commenced  with  goodneaa,  have  learned  fitxn  the  Saored Scriptures; 
but  enor  and  evil  soon  rorang  up.  The  others  we  have  received  as  mysteries 
Soa  of  the  eternal  Father  came,  took  handed  down  to  us  hy  the  tradition  of  die 
away  guilt,  and  established  Christjanity.  apostles.  Both  have  equal  validity  iil  re- 
Tbe  Son,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  apos-  ligion,  and  no  man  will  gainsay  them,  who 
tkfl  of  the  Son,  taught  it,  and  the  is  in  the  least  conversant  wiui  the  order 
heUevere  handed  it  down  from  ^en-  of  things  established  In  the  church.  I 
eration  to  generation.  Various  portions  consider  it  as  apostolical  to  adhere,  also, 
of  that  which  the  apoetlee  taught  and  de-  to  the  unwritten  traditions."  ChiTsoeioni 
livetwl  as  what  they  had  received  from  says,  "Thence  it  appears  that  the  apos- 
their  Lmrl,  and  seen  of  bitn,  were  com-  tte  did  not  teach  every  thing  by  epiBlle;*, 
mitted  to  writing ;  and  such  writings  be-  but  that  they  also  tauent  without  writing, 
rame  a  part  of  uie  revelatioa.  The  rev-  But  the  unwritten  mstructions  are  as 
elauoD  brou^t  l^  the  Sou  was  not  a  worthy  of  belief  as  the  written.  Let  iis, 
written  code,  but  the  hviui  Word.  The  therefore,  hold  the  tradition  of  the  church 
Son  did  not  write  a  singfe  letter.  The  as  worthy  of  belief."  Other  fathers  of  the 
apostles  were  not  commanded  to  commit  church  have  expressed  themselves  alike 
docnines  to  paper,  but  to  go  into  all  the  decisively ;  and  even  the  Protestant  Sem- 
worldandK)  jmach  the  go^l.  (Malt.x.  ler  says.  "  Nothing  but  ignorance  of  his- 
7.)  There  was  a  rule  of  faith  which,  for  tory  has  confounded  theChriBtien  religion 
a  bmg  time  before  the  New  Testament  with  the  Bible,  as  if  there  vere  no  Chris- 
waa  written,  was  the  spiritual  property  of  tianity  when  there  was  jet  no  Bible  j  or 
the  church.  In  the  coursa  of  centuries,  as  if,  on  that  account,  thoae  Christians 
the  Epistles  of  the  apostles  were  collected,  who,  of  four  Goapels,  knew  only  one,  and 
and,  aeveitti  centuries  after  the  origin  of  of  so  many  EpiatleB  knew  onlf  a  few,  had 
Chri8tiamty,the8e,together  with  the  Gob-  been  less  truly  pious.  Previous  to  the 
pels,  which  wer«  also  authenticated  by  fourth  centuiv,  no  such  thing  ss  a  com- 
iradition,  were  formed  into  the  conon  plele  New  Testament  had  been  thought 
(ij.  v.),  which  constitutes  the  body  or  eu-  of;  and  yet  there  were  always  genuine 
tve  collection  of  those  writings  which  disciples  of  Christ"  That  wliich  was 
have  be«n  transmitted  to  us  aa  divine:  written  is,  therefore,  according  to  the 
thus  none  of  the  fathers  thought  of  con-  Catholic  view,  only  a  part  of  the  tradition, 
fining  the  sources  of  the  religious  kno^rl-  and  not  the  tradition  itseJf-  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  church  to  them  eiclusivelv.  edge  of  the  Catholic  church  is  of  a  his- 
IrnMeuB  saya,  "Every  one  who  would  toncal  character,  not  speculative.  The 
know  the  truth  is  at  hbeny  to  examxne  &e  Catholic  believes  that  his  tradition  rests 
fr^ituM  o/*  tt«  mottia,  wkick  kiu  bun  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  iaith  of  the 
pndaimal  tkroufft  aU  Ott  amid ;  and  we  Protestant  in  the  Bible,  because  it  is  tra- 
miriitehoTefertotheauthorityorallthase  dition  originally  which  assures  the  Prot- 
hi^opa  who  have  been  appointed  in  the  eatant  of  the  genuineneae  of  the  Bible. 
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"nieconsiMeDt  Catholic, therefore,  endeav-  Resaon  here  ohjeots,  that  ibe  FnnclusJon 
tas  lo  SBcertHJn  occuratelv  this  traditioo ;  is  obtaiued  by  uguing  in  a  circle.  Tlie 
i.  e.  to  guard  the  purity  of  his  feitb.  The  Catholic  replies,  that  the  objection  is 
fuBt  meoBB  for  the  atlainmeDt  of  this  object  made  because  reason  is  desirous  of  hav- 
waa  the  authority  of  the  Sacred  Scrip-  ing  that  proved  which,  reeting  on  itsetC  is 
tui««.  They  obtain  authority  as  the  em-  capable  of  no  proof,  and  which,  if  it  miglit 
bodring  of  tiadiliou ;  neceasBrily  subject-  have  been  proved  and  confirmed  by  evi- 
ed,  however,  to  the  judgment  and  tbe  ez-  dence  extemoj  to  ilselfj  "would  rail  to 
position  of  the  church,  on  which,  indeed,  pieces,  because  it  would  then  be  neceesa- 
all  tradition,  and  even  Scripture,  ia,  ac-  ry  to  place  reason  above  revelation.  How 
cording  to  him,  dependenL  By  this  au-  can  the  church  be  censured  for  laying 
thorit^  of  the  Bible,  the  &lsification  of  claim  to  in&llibility,  for  rejecting  the 
tradiuonii  lias  been,  in  a  great  measure,  ctiticism  of  reason  ?  If  Christianity  is  a 
[Mrevented.  In  the  controversies  conceni-  revelation,  faith  can  be  grounded  only 
mg  tradition,  and  concerning  tbe  accounts  upon  the  testimonj'of  the  church  (which, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  Bible,  the  belief  by  means  of  tradition,  hands  down  reve- 
of  the  church  always  decided.  The  lation,  the  sacred  books,  imd  regultttionst, 
actual  belief  of  the  church  univeraal  is,  aud  not  upon  the  free  investigation  of 
necessarily,  the  Catholic's  last  appeal ;  but  reason,  wiiich  protests  against  authority, 
what  this  m  may  be  the  subject  of  contro-  That  one  council  should,  with  respect  to 
versy.  Theic  is,  in  this  case,  no  better  doctrine,  contradict  another,  is  an  event 
remedy  than  to  assemble  the  church,  aud  which  is,  and  must  be,  inconceivable  lo 
let  her  exprcM  herself  as  is  done  in  coun-  tbe  Catholic  This  is  the  fundamental 
cils.  The  Catholic  doubts  not  thai  the  view  of  Catholicism.  There  can,  there- 
same  Holy  Spirit  which  is  promised  to  fore,  be  only  one  infallible  church. 
the  church,  even  till  the  end  of  time,  will  II.  The  Doctrma  of  Caiholicinn*  Tlie 
assin  the  church,  when  aneinbled,  in  Catholic  church  is  tbe  community  of 
rightly  expresdng  her  ftiitfa.  The  council  saints,  which  has  one  faith,  one  charity, 
creates  no  aiticlee  of  &ith.  The  whole  one  hope.  It  believes  in  the  doctrine  of^ 
church  is  unable  to  do  this.  The  coun-  the  Tnnity,  tbe  redemption,  &c.  It  be- 
cil  merely  expresses  what  the  church  be-  lieves  in  free  will,  immortahty,  antj  the 
lieves,  and  declares  that  the  church  has  moral  law.  The  church  is  to  restore  the 
preserved  such  a  truth.  Tbe  church,  in  kingdom  of  God.  The  first  man  was 
the  poaseosion  of  a  revelation  handed  created  immediately  by  God,  free  fhun 
down  by  tradition,  must,  declare  hereetf  un,  adorned  with  innocence  and  holiness, 
in&lUble.  The  ceiahlished  religious  ftith  and  possessed  of  a  claim  to  eternal  life, 
necessarily  excludes  a  conviction  of  the  This  first  man  siimed,  and  thereby  lost 
possibility  of  the  truth  of  the  opposite  bis  innocence,  holiness,  and  claim  to  etcr- 
opinion.  If,  therefore,  tbe  revelation,  the  nal  life.  By  his  sins,  all  his  posterity  lie- 
tradition,  is  in  itself  infallible  (as  the  Prot-  came  sinnera  before  God,  and,  therefore, 
estant  holds  the  Bible  to  be  inUlible),  in  like  manner,  lost  eternal  life.  In  tliia 
should  the  church,  which  expressefl  this  state  of  moral  corruption,  man  was  not  to 
tradition,  be  less  infallible  ?  The  church  remain.  Called  to  the  kingdom  of  God, 
explains  the  Bible  in  accordance  with  tra-  he  must  become  holy  and  perfect,  aa  God 
dition,  of  which  it  is  a  part  and  a  copy,  himself  is  holy  and  perfect.  RevehitiiHi 
What  the  council  expresses  as  a  doctrine  assists  him  in  tbe  attainment  of  this  high 
of  fiiith  is  a  canon.  A  canon  is  that  destination;  first,  by  informing  him  of 
which,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  whot  it  Is  necessary  for  him  to  know  (by 
church,  is  expn^sed  iu  the  Bible,  and  has  enlightening  manlcind),  and,  secondly,  by 
always,  and  every  where,  and  by  all,  been  on  extraordinary  internal  sanctificalion 
believed  [ttnater  d  vbique  d  ah  omnStut  (by  tlie  consecration  of  mankind!  But 
credUtaa),  Wheneverthechtircbfindsone  nuin  actually  attains  to  his  high  destina- 
oftheserequiutions  wanting,  it  establishes  tion  b^  Ikith  in  these  doctrines  and  this 
no  canon.  In  this  way  the  Bible  and  sant^hcaiioD,  aud  by  a  course  of  Ufe  uii- 
tradilion  are  intimately  blended.  If  it  is  interruptedly  continued  and  regulated  ac- 
asked.  Why  does  the  church  consider  cordingly.  The  Catholic  beUeves  in  tlie 
those  historical  truths  which  have  been  inmiortBiity  of  the  soul,  and  that  It  will 
handed  down  by  tradition,  and  att«ned  hereafter  be  clothed  widi  its  body,  which 
by  tbe  church  assen^led,  as  real  truths  ?  God  will  raise  in  perfection ;  fiirther,  that 
tbe  snswerofthe  Catholic  is.  Because  her  the  condition  of  man  in  a  future  state  will 
institu^on  is  rf  divme  origin,  and  because  .  w<  contbo.  ^>  give  ibe  iiauniaat  of  Om 
a  revelation  has  been  delivered  to  her.  Catlolic  wriiec. 
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vanr  MCMdii^  as  be  hw  done  eood  or  fication  of  meo  an  the  seven  ttcnuneni& 
eril  Tbe  wicked  are  for  ever  deprived  (q.  v.)  Theae  aacnunentfl  are  the  esaence 
of  the  sight  of  God.  How  those  imaKea  of  the  Calholic  rnvstenes.  Without  mva- 
in  the  sacred  books,  which  repreaent  Uiie  teries,  maD  is  cold  and  iDsensible.  The 
Kate  to  tbe  senses,  are  to  be  understood.  Catholic  mysteries,  however,  differ  from 
is  not  decided  by  the  church.  The  good  the  Protestant  m  this,  that  the  fonner 
epjoy  God  tor  ever,  and  are  ble^ed.  have  a  more  universal  and  more  settled 
The  state  of  the  good  and  the  wicked  character,  while  the  latter  ore  suffered  to 
oDDunRices  immediately  after  death.  A  take  their  tone  from  the  feeUnas  of  indi- 
middle  state  b  admitted  for  those  souls  viduak.  The  centre  of  tbe  Caihohc  mys- 
viucb  were  not  entirely  estrauged  from  teries  ie  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  aup- 
tbe  Eletnal,  which,  therefore,  in  tbe  other  per,  whereby  believers  join  in  real  coni< 
worid,  still  have  a  hope  of  ultimately  be-  munion  with  the  Lord.  For  all  condi- 
coming  united  with  the  Creator.  (See  tiotis  and  wants,  she  baa  made  piDvision, 
Parg^ory.)  The  happy  ^irits,  in  the  and  in  her  bosom  has  prepared  a  suitable 
cfiuich  tRumphant,  have  not  ceased  to  be  a^Jimi  for  every  one.  A  man  would 
eoooected  with  their  brethren  in  the  greatly  err,  however,  if  be  should  believe 
church  mihtanL  A  band  of  love  unites  mat  ue  church  tkvored  mysteries,  and 
bothworids.  (See  &»/«.}  Eveiyooeis  attached  herself  to  the  aria,  merely  for  the 
lewarded  according  to  those  woiks  which  puipose  of  attracting  adhereuta,  and  con- 
be  has  fi«ely  pei£^ned,  although,  at  die  ceaunc  internal  deKcts.  She  needa  it 
nrae  time,  he  has  followed  the  influences  noL  She  offeis  words  of  life.  Her  sys- 
of  grace;  but,  as  the  £temal  foreknows  tem  of  belief  is  pure  and  consistent,  and 
the  actions  of  men,  so  be  foreknows,  her  morehty  la  also  pure.  Indeed,  tbe 
hkewise,  wbd  wW  attain  to  happinen.  peculiar  faiu  of  the  Catholic  church  has 
{Controveiay  omcertmig  tvedeHtination,  so  often  been  disfigured  by  Protestanla, 
decided  by  the  council  of  Trent,  sesnon  that  it  ia  not  strange  thai  even  the  well- 
VI,  canons  12, 15, 17.)  A  religioua  mind  educated  Protestant  pities  the  honest 
eoneeivea  the  world  to  be  entirely  de-  Catholic,  on  account  of  the  doctrines  and 
pendent  upon  God,  and  so  revelation  rep-  ordinances  felsely  attributed  to  the  Cath- 
resenta  it.    According  to  this,  the  world  olic  church. 

was  nested  by  God.  Whether  the  Mo-  III.  The  tcdeiitutieal  Comtibitiim  of 
Bsic  e«eiiiogony  is  to  be  literally  under-  Cathoticitmj  or  the  Catholic  Chiurth.  [It 
stood,  the  ehun;h  has  by  no  means  de-  would  be  mipoesible  even  to  mention  all 
cided.  God  preserves  and  governs  the  the  objections  which  have  been  ataited 
worid.  Hereafter,  tbe  world  is  to  be  de-  against  the  organization  of  the  Catholic 
Mroyed.  Man  having  been  thus  instruct-  church  in  the  present  work ;  but  its  fais- 
ed  by  tbe  church  respecting  divine  thinas,  torical  importance  makes  it  Decenary  to 
mm  and  the  worid,  it  is  necessary,  in  toe  be  known  ;  and  it  is  but  fiiir  to  let  the 
■ecood  place,  that  he  should  be  sanctified  Catholics  give  their  own  statement  on 
aod  cwnecrated  by  her.  "The  Christian  this  subject.  We  therefore  proceed  with 
ttaudard  demands  not  only  an  enlighten-  tbe  Catholic  aiticle.]  It  was  the  design 
ed  man,  but  one  who  is  adorned  with  ho-  of  Christ  to  establish  a  church,  and  cer- 
iiness;  a  man  who  is  repelled  Irom  God  tainly  one  which  should  endure.  The 
by  no  ptdluting  stain,  but  is  drawn  to-  object  of  the  chureh  is,  through  Christ, 
waids  him  by  a  pure  nature.  It  requirea  to  reconcile  fallen  humanity  with  God. 
a  man  who  comes  into  connexion  with  The  church,  which  is  to  accomplish  this 
God,  not  merely  by  a  purely  moral  inter-  object,  is  a  epirilual  and  visible  society, 
course,  in  a  spiritual  way,  but  who,  sur-  As  a  spiritual  society,  it  stands  in  relation 
rounded  by  the  light  of  (lod  himself^  sees  to  ChnsL  As  sucl^  it  ia  the  union,  the 
and  enjoys  him,  and  ia  exalted  above  sin,  community,  of  all  her  living  members 
suflering  and  death."  The  Founder  of  with  God  the  Father,  through  one  Christ, 
our  religion,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  in  one  Spirit  of  love.  Tbe  apostle  Paul 
made  a  univeisal  atonement  for  mankind ;  represents  these  ideas  perticulai'ly  under 
seccndly,  ordained  means  for  their  purifi-  two  forms — under  the  form  of  a  body,  and 
cation  and  sanctification,  according  to  that  of  a  building.  1.  He  represents  it 
tbeir  vaiiouB  necessities.  The  Savior,  by  under  the  form  of  a  body.  {£pA.iy;  1  Cor. 
bis  death,  procured  the  pardon  of  sin  for  xii,  4 — 30,  xiii,  1 — 13,  xiv,  1 — 40.)  Ac- 
all  nvn,  justified  tbem,  wi  put  it  into  cording  to  this,  the  church  is  a  spiritual 
their  pown- to  make  themselves  partakers  oivanization  under  one  Head,  Christ,  in 
of  tua  elevation.  Now  the  particular  which  no  member  is  to  remain  isolated 
ineaiv  for  the  purificatioD  and  the  amcti-  from  the  body,  but  each  must  neceMarily 
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n^ke  common  couh  with  the  real,  to  ac-  b  Miration  only  in  Christ  From  Chiwt 

comptish  the  objects  of  the  Spirit.   2.  He  he  derives  all  his  afta.—Vfe  shall  now 

repreamlB  it  to  us  under  the  form  of  s  give  a  mwe  particular  explaiialion  of  tiie 

house,  a  palace,  a  temple,  a  divine  boild-  points  of  diflerence  between  this  and  oth' 

ing.     [EpL  ii,  19 — 22;    1   7%n.  iii,  IS.)  er  ecclesiastical  systema.      The   church 

Further,  the  church  is  not  merely  a  epir-  could  not  be  one  with  the  stale.   Religion 

itual,  but  a  visible,  society,  since  it  ensta  was  to  be  preached  to  all  nations,  and 

upon  earth  m  a  society  of  vnlhle  com-  spread  to  the  fertheet  boundariM  of  the 

bolanta,  engaced   in   inrfare ;  and   abo,  world.     States  are  subject  to  the  vicissi- 

according  lo  the  figures  of  the  apostle,  is  tudee  of  time.    They  may  be,  and  indeed 

coinpat«d  to  b  body,  a  temple,  s  palace,  a  have  been,  hostile  to  religion.     It  was  on 

house  of  God;  and,  finally,' snce  Christ,  this  aceounl  that  Christ  said,  "My  king- 

thouf^  he  operates  invisibly  by  his  Spitit,  dom  is  not  of  this  world."     The  cburcn, 

must  bJbo  operate  through  vi^le  organs,  therefore,    cannot   recognise    princes   as 

however  named,  whether  aposttee,  teacli-  bishops,  as  the  Lutheran   church   does. 

ers   or  pastors.     The  vinble  church  of  She  can,  in  genera),  allow  them  iio  influ- 

Christ,  contemplated  as  the  visible  bodj'  ence  in  the  management  of  church  af- 

of  Christ,  is  necessarily  a  union,  a  comhi-  fairs ;  and  where  statee  have  arrogated  to 

nadon,  a  community,  of  all  the  members  themselves  such  influence,  a  reaction  has 

tmder  one   visible   head,  Which   has  no  soon  followed,  which  has  often  passed  as 

cither  object  than  to  effect  and  maintain  a  &r  to  the  oppoeste  extreme.     The  regula- 

union  with  Christ,  and,  throu^  Christ,  tioiiof  the  church  could,  also,  not  be  made 

with  God  the  Father.    Thisvisihle  union  dependent  on  the  religious  communities, 

of  all  the  members  in  the  viable  church  It  is   impossible  for  learners   to   define 

of  Christ,  can  be  eflected  only  by  the  what  innmctions  they  ought  to  receive, 

close  connexion  of  individual  churches  Faith,  in  the  church,  does  not  ori^ate 

with  their  immediate  pastors,  and  of  these  with  the  low  and  pass  to  the  high,  but  it 

with   their  superior  pastors,   who   must  oiiginates  with  the  high  and  posMS  to  the 

also  be   connected   with   the   centre   of  low;  not  through   the   investigations  of 

unjon,   and  thus   maintain   a   crainexion  the  communities,  but  through  tbe  ioetruc- 

with  Christ,  the   inviNble    Head,   and,  tion  and  the  doctrines  of  salvation  cmn- 

througfa  Christ,  with  the  Father.     This  municated  by  the  apostles  and  bishops, 

intimate  coimexion  with  the  centre  of  The  apostle  Paul  says,  in  the  First  EpiMle 

union   necenarily  presupposes  that  the  to  the  Corinthians,  that  he  was  commis- 

vimble  bead  of  all  die  church  is  in  poe-  sioned  as  an  apostle  by  God,  and  by  no 

session  of  the  prrieminence  in  autfaorinr  means  that  he  was  ordained  by  Chrwtian 

and  jurisdiction.    This  primacy,  accord-  communities,  which  he,  in  &ct,  was  just 

ing  to  all  the  traditions  of  the  uiostles,  establishing.      The    apostles    ortly,    not 

rests  in  the  person  of  the  Roman  oishop.  Christian  coirmiuniiies,  were  commanded 

am  the    successor    of   St.   Peter,  whom  to  go  into  the  world,  and  tti  teach  all  peo- 

Chiist  made  the  rock  of  his  church,  that  pie.     The  former  only,  not  the  latter, 

is,  the   immovable  centre  of  his  visible  were  promised   assistance.    The  Sacred 

chiut^     [Matt,  xvi,  16.)    The  union  of  Scriptures  were  by  no  means  suffiraent  to 

the  church,  by  the  cotmexion  of  Individ-  ^'eserve    tlie  true  doctrine    unchanged, 

ual  churches  with  their  pastors,  and  of  There  was  need  of  the  hving  Word,  of 

these  with  their  superior  pastors,  and  of  the  ministry,  and  of  the  Bssistance  of  the 

these  last  with  the  supreme  pastor  and  Spirit.     "  Know  this  first,"  says  3  Peter,  i, 

head  of  the  church,  presupposes  a  hieiar-  3D,  "  that  no  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is 

chy.     This  hierarchy  is  spiritual ;  spirit-  of  any  private  interpretation."     The  ^ms- 

ua!  in  its  origin,  tendency,  and  mode  of  ties  exercised  the  power  of  the  church, 

operatioii,  though  its  actions  must  be  vis-  They  held  their  first  council  at  Jerusalem, 

ible.    It  is  not,  however,  to  be  believed,  "It  has  pleased  tbe  Holy  Spirit  and  us," 

because  the   Cnlbohc   church  is  a   hie-  said  they,  when  iher  sent  their  decrees  to 

rarchy,  that  she  has  any  other  head  than  Ciiristianconmiunities.   This  povrer,  hon- 

Christ.     He  who  is  the  Foundation  of  the  ever,  was  no  prerogative  of  the  apostles 

world,  is  also  the  sure  and  proper  fbunda-  individually,  but  a  power  which  they  poe- 

tion  of  the  Catholic  &ith.     The  connex-  seased  by  virtue  of  (heir  office,  and  which 

ion  which  Christians  have  with  the  viable  was  to  be  extended   to  their  succeason, 

centre  of  union  has  for  its  highest  object  and  that  of  necessky.    This  is  proved, 

a  connexion   with   Christ,   the   invisible  not  only  by  the  express  assertion  of  Jesus, 

CerUre  of  union.    To  the  Catholic,  Cluist  who  says,  in  Matthew  xvi,  18,  that  he 

■SBUinalL    (Ca(.iii,3.)    For  him  there  will  build  Itis  chiuch  upon  a  rock,  aod  the 
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gues  of  faell  Bhall  not  prevail  agBinst  it ;  byieriauinn  maintain,  coufldtute  onlf  one 
and,  in  another  place,  promiaea  to  remain  mder  imiter  diSerent  names,  fbllowa,  not 
wah  them,  even  to  the  end  of  the  worid,  only  fioAi  tradition,  but,  with  uncommon 
by  means  of  hie  CMnfbiter  [e¥identlf  re-  clearneea,  &om  the  genuine  epistlee  of  Si. 
fetring  to  the  power  which  preserves  and  IgnatiuB,  who  livecfabout  107,  end  was  a 
sorenn  the  cbureh);  but  it  &lso  nanirall]r  puinl  of  the  f^ioetleB.  In  theae,  the  biah- 
Mlowiv  from  the  plan  of  Christ,  to  ealab-  op,  as  one  ordained  by  God,  ia  always 
lish  B  church  univeraal,  wbidi  would  diRinguiebed  from  the  aasembly  of  priests, 
neceawity  require  the  extensHm  of  this  Thai,  moreover,  the  order  of  prieeta  was 
powo'  to  the  BUCceMMS  of  the  apoetlea.  i^nerally  diBtiuguiahed  from  Uie  laity,  by 
The  apoetlee,  therefore,  actually  esnbliab-  consecration,  mid  by  a  divine  miaeian, 
ed  bUiope  in  every  pliKe ;  and,  after  their  from  the  cominenc«mem  of  the  church, 
death,  these  biehope  conducted  die  church,  follows  fhnn  tradition,  and  also  fitim  the 
which  continued  to  remain  one  and  the  epistke  of  Paul  to  Timothy  and  'Ktua, 
nme,  until,  in  modem  timea,  it  entered  and  aeveral  other  of  hie  epiailee.  (Con- 
iou  the  heads  of  the  refixmeie,  to  attack  ceming  the  relation  of  the  pope  to  Inc- 
ite CMistitulion  :  hence  the  Catholic  opa,  and  to  the  church  in  general,  see 
church  has  been  preserved  frvm  the  Sue  Popt.)  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
of  Proceattuu  churches,  which,  for  wont  here,  that  the  church  forms  a  kind  of  con- 
of  such  a  consdlution,  have  been  lost  federacy,  in  order  to  maintain  her  imion, 
in  isolated  communities.  The  bisliops  throu^  the  bishop  at  Rome,  as  Bucceseor 
and  suceeaNKS  of  the  apostlM  now  Ibrm  to  the  chief  of  the  ^MWtles — through  hini 
ID  anociatioD  like  that  of  the  apoetlee.  whom  Cyprian  has  called  the  emfntm 
"ITiera  is  one  bidioiaic,''  aaya  Cyprian  untfofu  of  the  church ;  that  the  pope,  by 
[De  VtalaU  Ecdttia),  "of  which  a  part  divine  appointment,  is  the  otvan  of  the 
is  held  by  each  indivMual  biahop,  who  is  church;  and  that,  at  theanemuiesof  the 
■bo  a  peitaker  of  the  whole  in  common  church,  he  pi^idee  as  first  among  equals 
wkh  lu8  brethren"  (f^copatiu  unut  tit,  (pnmu*  mttr  p<trt»).  Archbishops,  potri- 
on*  a  tinguUt  tn  toHdum  part  Imelur).  orche,  &^c^  are  ma  essential  parts  of  the 
iWefore,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  ore  hierarchy,  but  have  only  become  incident- 
many,  but  there  is  mily  one  light ;  and  as  ally  attached  to  it. 
the  Mnchesof  a  tree  are  many,but  inalte  Ron4N  Cehchts.  (See  CnnetUi.) 
only  one  tree,  festened  to  the  ground  by  a  Roman  Kiho.  [See  German  fn^nre.) 
strong  root;  and  as  fi^m  one  fountain  Roman  Law.  (See  Otirtl  Lou.] 
many  Iwooka  may  flow,  and  yet  remain  Rokan  LiT£RATiia.E.  (See  Ront.) 
one  at  their  source;  so  tiie  church,  which,  Romahcb  (so  called  from  the  AomMiec 
tf  means  of  her  prolific  increase,  extends  or  ibmoiMC  language);  a  fictitious  narra- 
braaelf  in  peat  numbers,  &r  areund,  b  tive  in  prose  or  verae,  the  interest  of  which 
abo  tarn.  Every  bishop  is  not  merely  a  tuma  upon  msrvellous  and  uncommcHi 
bidiop  of  the  vrarid,  but  also  of  his  own  incidenta.  The  name  is  derived  fh>m  the 
diocne.  He  is  not  an  aevmeniaU  or  uni'  circumstance  of  the  romantic  compoei- 
venol  bithop,  as  John  the  Faster,  of  Con-  tions  of  this  kind  having  t>eea  written  in 
nantinople,  maintaiited  of  himaelf— «  title  the  vulgar  tonguee,  which  were  derived 
vliich  tvfea  Oregwy  dedined.  The  dio-  from  the  Roman,  at  a  period  when  Latm 
cese  of  the  bidiop  oii^noll^  conmsted  of  was  still  the  lansuage  of  literature,  law, 
ibe  Christian  commiuutyof  a  city.  From  &c.  We  have  already  ^ven  some  gen- 
this  place,  the  Inshop  spread  Christianity,  eral  viewa  of  the  origin  and  character  of 
and  organized  new  CnristiBn  communis  romantic  fiction  under  the  head  of  A^ceJt. 
ties,  to  which  he  gave  pestoiv,  as  his  dele-  The  modem  European  romance  wosotfirat 
gatao,  to  discharge  a  part  of  his  official  metrical  in  ita  fonii,  end  tbuiided  on  histor- 
duties.  These  pestors,  and  the  presbyte-  ical,  or  what  was  thought  to  be  bistori<»I, 
ry  of  the  csfital,  tbnsed  the  Irishop's  very  traditiw.  The  transition  from  the  rhvmed 
influential  council.  They  gave  their  chrouiclea,  which  we  find  in  the  early  |>e- 
ojnnioas  in  the  synod  of  the  diocese ;  and  riods  of  modem  European  histtuy,  to  tlie 
Ibe  presbytery  of  the  capital,  afterwards  metrical  romance,  was  easy,  and  much  of 
called  tlie  cathedral  eh^tar,  was  the  rep-  the  material  of  the  latter  was  derived,  with 
reaentadve  of  those  pastoie  who  did  not  suiiaUe  eo^llishmeBta,  from  the  fi»roer. 
awen^ik.  llie  bi^op  only  had  tpiacopal  The  Angto-Ncoman  romance  Lt  Brut 
power,  properly  so  called.  Paators  and  (151.51  written  Iw  Wace,  was  founded  on 
pest^rterB  were  only  an  emsnaticn  from  the  cnronicle  of^  Geofirey  of  Honmomb. 
him.  'Htat  lusht^  aod  priests,  however,  The  Soman  dt  Rott,  by  me  same  autbw, 
did  DOC,  as  the  Protestant  eTsteme  of  pres-  is  a  &bulous  history  of  the  Nontian  dukes. 
6* 
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Inthe«Dd  of  ifae  iwclfth  wtd  beginning  and  AiioRo{Oriiii>do  F^triosa);  and  thus 
ef  the  thirteendt  centuries^  freat  numbeia  the  ficdtious  ttuiativM  oripnally  coni- 
of  Fr^ich  melti<al  romances  were  writ-  pmed  in  ineore,  and  then  Tc-mitti»i  in 
ten  in  EIngland  and  Nonnandy,  princt-  pnMc,  wne  decitnted  anew  with  the  hoB- 
pally  on  the  subjeci  of  Aitfaur  and  his  on  of  yrme.  (See  Aolum  Literatun,  dj- 
tmigfate  of  the  round  table,  or  on  clam-  virion  Pottry.)  Tfee  spiritual  tthiibihc  dif- 
calsabjeclB,  such  aa  the  Trojan  war.  The  fered  fiom  the  chiTalrouH  in  recording  the 
nwlrical  romance  was  tbllowed  by  the  deaths  of  maityn  and  the  miracles  of 
prose  romance,  which  was  founded  on  saints,  but,  in  point  of  style  and  compon- 
the  same  cycles  of  events  and  characteia,  tion,  was  not  enemiallj  difieront  mmt 
but  with  gre«t  addittona  of  adventut^B,  it.  Among  the  works  of  this  claan  ore 
mscfainet7,  &c.  The  prose  romances  the  Golden  Legend,  the  Coiftu  Dnolt  of 
were  written  chiefiy  during  the  thiiteendi,  the  French,  and  one  of  the  most  lemarfc- 
fourteenth  and  fiiteenth  centuries,  and  able  works  of  ficiion,  t)ie  Pilgrim^  Prog' 
were  at  fini  mere  vetsionB  of  the  metrical  reaa.  (See  Buryan.)  Hie  comic  romance 
romances.  They  Msumed  the  tone  of  was  the  productirai  of  a  later  age,  when 
hinoi7,  and  p«tended  to  the  cbaiacter  of  the  sgnrit  of  cluralry  had  become  extinct, 
preaenting  hiaorical  &el&  They  ma^  be  and  new  forms  of  society  succeeded, 
divided  into  romanceB  of  chivalry,  spirit-  Rabelais,  Cervantes  (wbme  Don  Quixote 
ual  or  religiouB  romances,  comic,  pohtical,  was  the  dealb-blow  of  the  romances  of 
pastoral,  and  heroic  roinanees.  The  ro-  chivalry),  Mendoza  (q.  v.),  author  of  La- 
mances  of  chivalry,  consideted  in  refer-  zariilo  de  Torma,  the  fitst  romaitce  in  the 
ence  to  the  personsges  of  whom  they  style  called  gtulo  pKoraco,  Scanon  [Ra- 
ireat,fonnfburclasBes:—L  Those  retatine  man  CbmwtwJ,  were  the  princijial  wntm« 
to  AJrthur  and  the  knights  of  the  round  ofthiskinaof  ronianliccomposiiion.  The 
table,  and  their  expknta  ag^nst  the  Sax-  polidcal  romance  also  fonus  a  clam  by  it- 
ons :  among  these  are  Heriin,  Sangreal,  self^  to  which  the  Cmvpt^a  of  Xenophoii 
Lancelot  du  Lac,  Artus,  &c.  3.  Thcae  (q.  v.)  tnay  be  ctmsidercd  to  belo^;  Bar- 
connected  with  Charlemagne  and  his  p«J-  cby's  ArgenxM,  Tdentachut  (see  fVncttnt), 
adins,  in  which  the  enemy  against  whom  and  StOua,  are  the  principal  wotlu  of  this 
the  heroes  cmitend  ace  the  Saracens:  these  class.  In  the  time  of  Cervantes,  the  p«s- 
sre  Guerin  de  Hooglave,  Huon  de  Bor-  total  romance,  founded  upon  the  Diana  ot' 
deauz,  &c, ;  the  latter  ore  founded  on  the  Monlemayor  (q.  v.),  vras  prevailingto  such 
labulouB  chronicle  of  Turpin,  &om  wl.ich  an  exlenl  as  to  attract  his  satire.  In  imi- 
are  borrowed  the  expediliMi  of  Clisrle-  tation  of  it,  DTrft  wrote  his  well-known 
■name  into  Spain,  the  battle  of  Rdncea-  Atlrit,  which  gave  rise  to  the  herdc  ro- 
valles,  &c. ;  the  former  are  derived,  in  a  mance  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Gont- 
great  measure,  &om  the  chronicle  of  Geof-  berville,  Calpren^de  and  madame  Sender! 
&ey  of  Honmoutfa.  3.  The  Spanish  and  composed  these  inaoid  and  interminable 
Portuguese  tomances  contain  chiefly  the  folios,  in  which  the  heroines  ar«  all  mod- 
adventures  of  two  imaginary  fiunilies  of  els  of  beauty  and  perfection,  and  the  he- 
heroes,  AmadiB  and  Palmerin:  their  op-  roes  live  through  their  long-winded  pages 
ponents  are  the  Turks,  and  the  scene  is  for  love  alone.  (See,  on  the  subject  of  in- 
ofteu  in  Constantinople.  (See  ArnaiHs.)  inaiice  in  general,  Dunlop's  Mttory  of 
4.  The  clasracal  romances  represent  the  Romanlic  Ficiion ;  Ellis's  ^ecimenf  of 
inytholo^cal  or  historical  heroes  of  an-  Early  Engiith  Faction ;  Pauizzi's  Eaaty  on 
tiijuily  in  the  guise  of  romantic  fiction ;  fht  RomantU  Moratioe  Poetn/  of  Vie  Aaf- 
thus  we  have  ttie  Lam  de  Jaton,  Fie  de  iaiu,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Boiard-) 
HcrcuU,  JUexandn,  &C.,  in  which  those  and  Arisoeto  (London,  1830).  See  also 
heroes  are  completely  metamorphosed  in-  the  article  Wmaniic,  and  the  worlfs  there 
to   modem   knights.     The  romances  of  referred  to.) 

chivalry  are  of  AuKlo-Norman  origin,  and,         RoKA."tiA,  RniiELii,or  Rum-Ili.     Thb 

though  naturalized  in  the  Spanish  penin-  name  (signifying  the  coanin  of  the   Ro- 

sula,  did  not  obtun  that  poputerin'  and,  mans)  is  applied  by  the  IWrs  to    the 

influence  in  Germany,  Southern  France  greater  part  of  the  Turidsh  empire  in  Eu- 

(see  Provenad  PodM)  and  Italy,  whicli  rope,  and   by   European  wricers  to   that 

tfaevsnjoyea  in  England,  Northern  France  part  lyiugsouih  of  the  Balkan,  comptisiog 

and  the  peninsula.     Italy  adopted,  indeod,  the  ancient  Macedonia,  Thrace  and  (pre- 

at  a  later  period,  the  tales  of  ChBiiemagne  vious  to  the  Greek  revcdution)  Greece, 

and  his  pens,  which  form  the  subjects  of  (Ses  Turk^  in  Europe.) 
the  romantic  epics  of  Boiordo  (CMoiu&i       RoHij*icLAtisDAeE9,orRoM&Kce.    Tn 

brnmumOo),  Pulci  (Morgan  Miggion),  the  couatiiea  belonging  to  the  Western 
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Roffiui  ein|w«,  where  Lttin  had  been  id-  the  exiariur  woild,  that  Vieanet,  in  hi> 

troduced,  new  dialet;!^  were  ibrmed  uthB  BMrtaaz MmiM *wkt RotamiliqufiVw- 

■ ^^—).m^^  ^ 

gnaps   of  the  banMnan^   b;  whom  the  CTtit  raffrctatian  di  U  nSvrU  ;  iV 

CDUntiks  bad  been  oTemin.     These  woe  Ctti  tn  momU  iiAU  fn'tn  soil  dou  bi  muga : 

<aUed  ilomanK  idioms,  or  Aomance.     Id  Timt^jiufffiaimtimeian'ypiaitfH'fnimatti. 

«D  of  them  Latm  wa>  the  basH  and  chief  ^'^  ™J'  «  "^  *™rT'"  "'  '™'^f^'' 

ine^dient,  «.d  from  them  bare  apreng  «  ■™  "■  ^  ««¥«*'.  f*- «'■«  "-S^. 

the  languages  now  urevalent  in  the  Soula  Eoinantic  poetry  fiiat  grew  up  in    ih« 

of  EnropCH- the  Italian,  French,  Sponiah,  aoutb  of  Europe,  aa  its  name  would  nalu- 

Pot1tigiKHe,and  the  Rhetian, or  Romanic  rally   lead   us  to  auppoae    (see  Ramank 

in  the  narrower  aense.    Raynouard  be-  Iiangwiga\i  and  was  imbued  with  ilie 

lines  in  an  ori^nal  Romanic  language,  sfntit  of  chivalry,  which  slao  had  iti  ori- 

wUeh  Berred   as  n  common  stock  to  the  bid  there.     Hence  the   reason   wb;  lore 

(hove  dialects;  hut  A.  W.  von  Schlegel  holds  so  protninent  a  place  in  romantic 

denies  this,  and  has  investigBied  the  mat-  poetry.    The  reader  will  find  some  re- 

lET  in  hia  ^SAnnu  dt  la  Gramnairt  de  la  mai^  applicaUe  (o  thia  subject  in  the  ar- 

Ltniriie  RomoM  aeant  PAn  1000  (Peril,  tide  Chmdry,  where  we  have  attempted 

1616).    A  further  comimioD  erf*  the  Italian  to  trace  the  causes  of  this  smgular  insti- 

gave  rise  lo  the  Hngwi  rVuneo.  (^  t.)  tution.    The  age  of  chivalry  us  paned ; 

RoKAKO,    OiDLio.      {See   G«ii£o   Ro-  the  chiTalroua  spirit  has  taken  a  different 

mmo.)  directton  (Humboldt,  Parry,  Caillii,  are  our 

RoKARTic,   in   nethetics,    is  tned  as  knight-erraDts];InitthecausGfl  which  pro- 

conlradistingui^ed  to  anli^,  or  daiiic.  du<^   tlie   remantie    poetry   are   by   no 

I9ee  these  two  articles)  ChriBTianiqr  turned  means  all  extinct;  ana  the  poetry  of  our 

men^  tbougbcs  from  the  external  world,  time  has  much  more  resemblance  to  that 

and  the  present  condition  of  man,  which  of  the  middle   ages   than   to   the  Greek. 

haden^rosed  the  attentionof  antiquity,  to  The   same  circumstances  which  gave  its 

his  ^Hiitual  nanire  and  futiue  destiny  ;  characterto  the  poetry  of  theniiddle  agea, 

uid  ^  the  works  of  imagination  soon  tea-  bad  a  corresponding  influence  on  ihenne 

pGed  of    the   change.      An   unbounded  arts  in  general,  and  music,   painting  and 

world  of  imaginiiry  beings,  good  and  bad,  arehitecmre  were  imbued  with  a  peculiar 

lMauiiti,l  and  deformed,  human,  an.mal,  spirit.    The  magnificent  Gothic  cMfaedrals 

angelic  and  demoniac,  whs  created.    The  which  still  remain,  bear  wimess  to  the  as- 

e.'^  was  inrreaaeil  by  the  mixture  of  the  pirations   which    Christianity  awakened, 

uorthem  element  with  that  of  theeouth;  and    the    solemnity    which    it    Inspired. 

for  the  northern  mylhologv  (q.  v.)  was  fiiU  The  term  romanlk,  therefore,  is  frequently 

of  supernaturel,  sludowybeJngB.     A  fiir-  applied  to  modem  art  in  general,  as  con- 

iber  consequence  of  Christianity  was  the  tradislinguished  to  the  antique  datsic  or 

giring  of  increased  importance  to  tlie  in-  pltutie.    (q.   v.)— See   the    article  MiddU 

cinduaL     The  love  and  hatred,  success  ^get,  also  the  excellent  work  of  Boutet' 

and  suffi^tinga,  of  individual  men  assumed  wek,  Hittoiy  ofArtt,  Sciatccs,  &c. ;  Jean 

a  more   prominent  place  than  had  been  Paul's  Voriaadti  taEtttn/mlKcSstmim- 

allawed  tnem  in  antiauity  ;  the  sense  of  tic  J^arraliiK  Poclrtf  of  the   Saliam,   in 

personal  dignity  was  tieightened,  and  the  Panezzi's  edition  ot  Boiordo  and  Arioa- 

loaging    for  something  oetler  than   the  to,  vol.  i.  (London,  IB30),  and  iStorio  td 

pesent  world  cod  aSbrJ,  became  more  .Snalui  dt^li  anlicht  RomxtKa  di  Caval- 

iniense.      These  circumstances  furnished  teria  e  deiPoemi  RomanzesdU  d'Jlaiia  con 

ibe  chief  elements  of  romantic  poetry—  DiuerUmoni  tuW  Origint,  tvgT  Intliluli, 

the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages.    The  Greek  ttdU  Ccremonie  tk'  Caratitri,  salU  Corti 

lived  in  what  is  and  was,  the  Christian  in  d'Amort,  &C.,  by  Giulio  Ferrario  [Milan, 4 

irbatis  to  come.    So  much  is  the  spirit  vols.,  1838);  the  last  of  the  four  volumes  Is 

of  romantic  poetry  connected  with  Chris-  a  Bibtiogr^a  dei  Romanzi,   &c.  d'Ralia. 

tianity,  that  Jean  Paid  says,  in  his    Vor-  See,  also,  our  articles  on  tlie  Portugiietr, 

iduiltzurJMitlA :  "  The  origin  and  char-  Spaitith,  nod  FHnehLiltralvra. 
acter  of  the  whole  modem  poetry  is  so         RoHAitKorF,   Peter   AlexarKlrowitscli, 

eanly  to  be    derived   finm  Christianity,  count,aRuniangeneial  andficld-marshal, 

that  the  romantic  might  be  called  widi  bom   about   17%,   waa  descended   troni 

equal  jntipriety   the    CbritHea   poetry."  an  illumious  family,  and,  having  enteril 

And  somuch  is  romantic  poetry  impressed  into  the  army  when  very  young,  hiscour- 

intb  the  kwging  tbr  tomelhuig  Deyond  age  aitd  abilities  soon  procured  him  pro- 
,..,   .,,.,^.in)yii- 
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inotioD.    He  commatided  at  [he  teking  of  itoline  hill,  the  Roman  forum,  and  mount 

Golberg  in   17G1;  and   in  the  following  Aventine.     The  Quirinal,  Palatioe,  and 

vettr  the  death  of  Peier  III  prevented  the  Cfslian  hills,  formed  a  second  range  ei 

invaBJon  of  Hobiein,  which  he  was  about  ward  of  the  piecediug,  exlendinf^  "- 

■   to  undertake  at  the  head  of  40,000  men.  north  to  south ;  the  Viminal  and   £ 

Catharine  II  mode  peace  with  the  Danes,  line  a  third.    On  the  other  mdeoftheT 

and,  in  17G9,  employed  RomaDzafTagainBl  ber  lay  the  Vatican  mount  and  JaniculuiiL. 

the  Turks.     He  succeeded  prince  A.  Ga-  This   re^ou   was    inhabit^   before   the 

liizin,  ascommonder-in-chiet^  in  1770,aod  foundation  of  Rome.     The   cin  of  Pal- 

(^Hained  many-  advantages  over  the  ene-  lantitun,  buUl  by  some  Greek  colonistB  on 

my  in  that  and  the  following  years,  previ-  the  Capitoline  mount,  was  perh^»  still  in 

ously  to  the  treaty  into  which   he  forced  existence  when  Romulus  and  Bemus  led 

the  grand  vizier  to  enter,  in  his  camp  at  a  colony  thither  from   Alba  Lraua;  w> 

Kainardgi,  in  July,  1774.     He  soon  after  that   this   city   was   imly  extoikde^   and 

set  out  fur  his  government  of  the  Ukraine.  Rome  Proper  was  not  entiiely  new.  Ilie 

Romanzoff  served  against  the   Turks  in  new  city  probably  derived  its  name,  not 

the  war  which  begun  in  1787.     He  died  from  its  founder  [Who  was,  peiliUM,  called 

in  December,  1796.  Ronudui   from  it),    but  from  the  river, 

RoMAKEOFF,  Nich.    (See  R%ut^<i»^ff'.)  which,  as  Servius  iufomis  us^  was  an- 

RoNBESe,  Bernard  and  Andrew ;  two  ciently   called   Rumoh.     The  derivation 

distinguished  German  mumcians,  sons  of  from  [he  Greek  puiiii  (strength)  is  im  al)- 

iwo  brotberE^  who  were  likewise  known  surdity,  and  of  late  orien.    Two  dif- 

in  their  time.     The  former  is  the  first  vio-  forent  epochs  are  asagned  for  the  foun- 

loncedo  player  now  living,  and  was  bom  dalion  of  Rome.      According    to   Cato, 

inI770:the  iatter.chieflylinown  esaper'  it  was  built  753,  according  to  Varro,  754, 

former  on  the  violin  and  a  composer,  was  yeara  before  Christ.     The   latter  date  >s 

bominl767,bolhinthe  territoiyofMuu-  generally  adopted.    The  founding  of  the 

ster.      Both  appeared  as  eaHy  as  their  city  commenced  with  ceremoniesboirow- 

seventh  year  in   concerts.      After  many  ed  from  the  Etrurians.     Romulus  traced 

journeys  and  various  appoin[men[^  they  &  square  furrow  round  the   Palatine  hill 

met  in  Paris,  1800,  where  they  compos-  with  a  plough  drawn  by  two  white  cattle, 

ed  jointly  for  the  tUdCrc  Fa/deaa  the  op-  and  caused  a  wall  of  earth  to  be  thrown 

era  Ihn  Mmdoxa.      In    IBOl,   Bernard  ]'P  >n  the  direction  of  the  fiurow.    The 

was  appointed  profeasorof  the  violoncello  interior  was  filled  with  huts.— The  hiato- 

in  the  Paris  conservatory.     In  1805,  he  ry  of  Rome  is  divided  into  three  periods, 

received    an   appointment   in    the   royal  '"  ^^  first  of  which  Rome  was  a  kinj- 

chapel  at  Berlin,  which  he  subsequently  d^m,  in  the  second  a  republic,  and  in  the 

resigned.     He  now  lives  in  BerYm.—Ai-  third  an  emjMre.— I.  From  Ihe  foundation 

drtu  settled  in  Hamburg,  and  has  pro-  o''  the  cior  to  the  year  245,  Rome  was  a 

duced   tnany  beautiful  compositions,  and  monarchy.    Romulus  was  ciuMen  the  first 

in    bis    instrumental     pieces    resembles  ^'^  of  ">»  new   city.     He  adopted   the 

Haydu.     Ho  died  at  Gotha,  in  1821.  Etrurian  emblems  of  royalty— twelve  Uc- 

RoHE  (Roma),  the  eternal  cHy,  as  it  is  ™"  il-  *"-)  i  ^^  his  power,  and  that  of  hia 

often    called,   with   which  almost  every  wccessora,   was    so  circumscribed,   that 

thing  great  and  memorable  that  has  hap-  Rome  was,  even  then,  in  reaUty,  a  free 

pened  m  Europe  fitr  2500  years  has  been  «ate,    A  sort  of  muiucipa)  consbnition 

connected,    and    which,    first   vrith    the  ™**  formed,  probably  after  the  model  of 

sword,    and    afterwards  with  the  more  'hat  of  the  mother  city.     The  piinctMl 

Cerful  arms  of  religious  feith,  ruled  a  points  of  this  constitution  are  the  creabou 

„  1  portion  of  the  European  world  for  *"<1  constitution  of  the  senate ;  the  origin 

centuries,   and  saw  people  ofallclitnes  and  pemument  establishment  of  the  patri- 

bend  before  its  majesty,  is  now  only  the  cnns,  or  hereditary  nobility ;  the  division 

shadow  of  its  former  greatness.    Ancient  "f  'ho  people  into  classes,  and  the  di&r- 

Rome  was  utuated  nearly  on  the  site  of  ""'  kinds  of  popular  assemblies  (eoMttia) 

the  modem  city,  in  Latium,  on  several  founded  thereupon ;  the  rehgious  insdlu- 

bilis  (whence  the  poetical  appellation  of  tions ;  and,  finally,  the  domestic  relatioDs 

the  taien-kiUed  cM),  on  both  sides  of  the  ^f  clieniahip,  msrriage,  and  paiiiculariy 

riverTiber,no[forfromtheMeditermnean  of  the  power  of  a  father.     Romuhia,  the 

sea;  but  the  principal  port  of  die  ci^  lay  leader  of  the  colony  (from  A.  U.  1  to  37), 

upon  the  eastern  aide  of  the  river.    Here  increased  the  ntunfaer  of  the  citizens  by 

was  situated  the  Pincian  mount,  and  on  the  eBtaUiihment  of  an  asylum,  and  by 

Ihe  river  lay  the  Campus  Martius,  the  Cap-  the  incorporation  of  a  pan  of  the  8ahinea. 
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Nam  Pom[nliue  (39—83)  founded  the  toci«cr«  which  Was  k^  totallr  distiDet 

Koman   saie-redgiou  ;   TuUub   HoMilius  from  uie  plebeism  by  tne  jnt^bi^Mi  of 

^3 — 114)  eonqueied  Alba,   biuI  laid  the  intermairiBge.    This  probiDidon  Rdve  rise 

ftMmdstion  for  the  supi«niBcy  of  Rome  to  new  contests,  whkh  emted  in  its  aboli- 

oTer'I'tiiim;  Abcub  MertiuB(114 — 138]  tion.    The  plebeiaiH  likeiriee  dxained, 

buih  Ostium;  Tarquinius  Pmcus  (138 —  eighty  yean  after,  a  paitidpation  in  the 

176]  earned  on  a  war  whh  the  Etnirian  hontHv  of  the  coneubhip.     During  cheee 

cei^deiacy ;  SerrioB  TuUhu  (176 — 220),  diaputee,  the  office  of  eensiH-  was  eMab- 

tbeabkst  ofthekingB,  placed  Rome  at  tb6  Itabed.     Meanwhile,RoRie  wasODOBtantlT 

head  uf  the  Latin  con&deiacy,  tmd  divid-  engaged  in  petty  wais  and  quarreh  with 

ed  the  nation,  accordini  to  property,  into  the  neighboring  etates.     That  the  popula- 

mt  etaaBes,  upon  which  the  emoitui  an-  tion  nu^ht  not  dimiui«h,  fireedmen,  and 

itri^a  and  the  census  wet«  founded ;  the  even  pruouera  of  war,  were  admitted  in- 

Kvemh  and  last  king,  Taiquin  the  Proud  to  the  number  of  citizens.  Rome  beeame 

(990 — S4S^  aspired  to  absolute  power,  and  altogether  a  iiulitary  state ;  pay  was  intro- 

wai  expelled  on  account  of  hia  tyreoay.  duced  into  the  Roman  amiles,  Which  ren- 

The  craiatitutiDa  was   then    reniodellM  dered  it  necessary  to  impose  higher  taxes. 

(S09B.C.).    (See  Bomuitu,  Mena,tnd  The  city  was,  at  this  time,  reduced  to  the 

Ttoyanmi.)    Eren  at  this  period,  we  can  brink  of  destnietion  fay   the    Sanonian 

{KTCeiTe  in  the  Romans  a  maql^,  free,  Oauls,  who  captiued   and  reduced  it  to 

Inld  and  amMdoua  people.     Agriculture  aahee  (A.  V.  365).    Camillus  (q.  t.),  how- 

and  war  were  tlieir  ehiefoccupaOoiis.     In  ever,  the  aavior  of  Rome,  restored  it  from 

private  life,   Nnipbcitr   of  manners  and  its  ruins.     The  firstriebrian  consul  was 

pteasureemcvBiled. — H.Romeasarepub-  elected  in  the  year  3m,  and  the  plebeians 

lie,  from  345  to  727  A.  U. — Fittt  pmod.  soon  participated  in  ell  offices— m  the  dic- 

Tbe  royal  power,  mth  the  same  mdefi-  tatoreJiip,  in  396 )  in   the  censorship,  in 

tnuBem  as  it  had  been  exercised  by  the  40B ;  in  the  pretorship,  in  417 ;  and  in  the 

kin^    was   committed   to  two   consuls,  priesthood,   ui  464  J300  B.  C),     A  com- 

cbosen  aimually.     At  the  commencement  piete  political  ecguohty   of  patricians  ahd 

.J..1    r,  —  I.  J _i_i._. '—Bd  at  the  end  of  this  period  ; 

Is  ceased,  and,  in  the  same 

im  for  its  fisedoni.     The  opprenons  of  ]Kopordan,  the  power  of  the  Kate  afaiawl 

iIk  paoieiaiiB,  who  amgatea  the  whole  utcreased,  and  the  splendid  period  of  con- 

pDwra'  to  theniselTes,  exasperated  the  p)e-  queels  began.      During  thn  period,  the 

beiane,  and  produced,  in  the  year361,  the  manners  of  the  Romans  were  charaeter- 

(Stabliriimenc  of  tribunes  of  the  people  ised  by  the  ancient  simpUcily   and  rude- 

{IrSmmi  fldU],  who  were  to  protect  their  ness:  science  and  the  fioe   arts  were  ae 

li^ts  and  luierties  against  the  encroach-  yet  unhnown   to  them ;  but  useful   arta, 

meniB  of  the  oobilitT.    A  protracted  con-  commerce  (a  treaty  of  commerce  was  con- 

eM  arose  between  tne  patncians  and  the  eluded  with  the  Carthaginians  in  409j, 

gUBidiaiis  of  the  plebeians,  the  ptincipal  navigotioii,  and  mectiauic  ana,  were  culti- 

poiDtsofwhicbwH«ae follows:— (a.) The  vated.     Agriculture   was  sdll  the   chief 

tribunes,  in  their  aecuBBtioD  of  Ccwwlanus,  source  of  national  wealth.— The    firat 

claimed  the  ri^l   of  bringing  individua]  years  of  the  tfcond  period  were  yet  marli- 

patruaana  before  the  tribunaiof  the  peo-  ed  by  contests  between  the  plebelatM  and 

p)e,and  thus  gsve  rise  to  the  comiia  tri-  patricians.     Rome  was  alsoviuted  bytiie 

Wt,  so  &ui  to  the  nobiUty  ;  (6.)  they  de-  plague,  which  gave  rise  to  the  introduc- 

raaoded   thai  the   lands  taken  from  the  tion   of  theatrical   riiows  from   Etnuio. 

naghboring  states  should  be  dHtributed  The  Romans  now  gained  seveisl  victwies 

amcHig  the  poMcr  people,  and  thus  gave  over  the  Gauls,  in  which  Titus  Manlius 

rw  to  the  contests  relative  to  the  asrari-  Torquatui  (see  ^oniiut)   rendered  him- 

ao  laws  (leget  agraria) ;  (e.)   the  triDune  self  conspicuous.     Two  laws  settled  the 

PuUins  VoMo  extended  the  prwogalives  rate  of  interest  in  fevor  of  debtiHV.  From 

of  Uie  tomMa  trOmta,  and  gave  them  the  an  alliance  which  had  been  concluded  n 

^ic«   of  tlw   tribunes;   (3.)  the  tribune  few  yearsbeforewith  the  SBiimheB(q.  t.], 

Ciiiis  Terenlius  Arsa  eivleavoted  to  cir-  a  forinldable  war  between  the  two  natious 

cumactibe  the  consular  power  by  the  for-  broke  out  in  411,  which  lasted  Iill4ti4, 

niaiion  of  a  code  of  laws.    {See  T^eefoe  opened  the  way  for  the  sutgugaticm  of  all 

IWa,  and  Af^u*  CJouditif.]     Although  Italy,  and  laid  the  foimdaliaD  of  the  tiiture 

the  new  hws  d^^edthe  l^al  relations  of  greatness  of  Rome.     This  war  was  the 

all  dtizens,  yet  the  govenunent  of  the  heroic  a^  of  the  Romans ;  ittauglitthem 

■ttie  lemuned  in  the  hands  of  theuis-  tactics;  it  settled  thw  relations  with  tlieir 
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uei^iboiB,  the  Lnliiw  sad  Etmrians,  the  deqienite  struggle  with  Caiihage,  and 
former  being  completely  reduced,  and  the  deetroyed  her  riraL  (See  Carriage,  Han- 
luter  repeatedly  hutnbl«d;  and  brought  mbai,  f^ibiiu,  Scipio,  MatiniMa,  &.C.) 
Ibe  Bomana  somelinies  into  friendly  and  The  tirat  war  with  Caithage  was  made 
aometiinea  into  hoetile  contact  with  the  for  the  poHBeffiion  of  Sicily  and  the  do- 
distant  Lucanians,  Apuliaos  and  Umbri-  oiiiiion  of  the  aea;  it  lasted  twenty-three 
ana.  In  thiaperiod,  uieprinciplea  of  th^  yeaia  (frani  489  to  511  of  the  building  of 
policy  towards  conquered  natioDs  were  al-  the  city),  and  ended  with  the  expulaiou 
BO  developed.  After  the  aubjugstion  of  of  the  OaithngiDiana  from  Sicily.  Rome, 
the  Samoitea,  the  Romans  attempcad  to  mwje  arrogimt  by  success,  then  deprived 
secure  their  authority  in  Lower  Italy,  them  of  tbe  islandof  Sardinia,  in  the  time 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Tarentinee  of  peace  (517).  She  next  humbled  the 
called  to  their  aid  (A,  U.  473)  Pyrrhua  piratical  lilyrians,  on  the  Adriatic  sea,  and 
(q.v.Jjkingof  EpiniB,who,notwithBtaiid-  tliua  appeared   as  the  friend  of  Greece. 

7 his  knowledge  of  tbe  Macedonian  art  Corcyn,  Apollonio,  and  other  Greek  cit- 
WBT,  was  finwly  worsted,  and  obliged  ies,  put  themselves  under  the  protection 
(479)  to  evacuate  Ila^.  Tarentum  fell  of  Rome  ;  the  AchBsna,  j^loliana  and 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  in  4^  and  AthenianB  emulated  each  other  in  expres- 
Boon  after  all  Lower  Italy.  Theftmeof  sions  of  giadtude.  While  Cartilage  en- 
Rome  extended  even  to  Egypt,  the  Lmg  deavored  to  indemnify  beiself  in  Spain 
of  which,  in  481,  sent  an  embaaay  to  seek  for  her  former  lonw,  and  waa  compelled 
for  the  fiiendahip  of  the  Romans.  Au-  by  the  Romans  to  promise  not  to  pass  the 
thority  was  maintained  amfrag  the  con-  Iberus  lEbro),  a  bloody  war  broke  out 
quered  people  chiefly  by  the  estabhah-  with  the  Ciaalpme  Gauls,  which  continued 
ment  of  coloniea  of  Roman  dtizens,  who  for  aii  yeaiB,  and  resulted  in  the  fbuitda- 
aerved  as  gsxiisons  in  those  citiea  in  tion  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  the  north 
which  they  were  placed.  Each  colo-  of  Italy  (about  232  B.  C.l  Tbrai  began 
ny  had  its  own  constitution,  mmilar  the  second  Funic  war.  Hannibal  corn- 
to  that  of  Rome.  Thia  colonial  jys-  menc«d  the  atUck,  and  made  Italy  the 
lem  gradually  oudnaced  aU  Italy.  For  theatre  of  the  war.  It  continued  from 
convenience  of  communicalion,  great  538  to  55a  After  many  Woody  battles, 
military  roads  were  laid  out  m  dinbieni  Carthage  was  subdued;  but  Rome,  not- 
diiections.  Some  of  the  Italian  cities  and  withstanding  her  great  lo«  of  men  and  the 
people  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  Roman  devastation  of  lldy,  came  out  of  the  war 
citizens  {mttniapia) ;  others  had  the  more  powerful  than  she  had  entered  it, 
nghla  of  cobnies  {ju»  calomanm) ;  the  with  an  acquisition  of  foreign  territory 
othere  were  either  alUea  (toca)  or  subjects  and  the  dominion  of  the  ssB.  Wthout 
(deAWu).  The  huter  were  governed  by  any  change  ofthe  form  of  the  constitution, 
prefects  sent  from  Rome.  Rome  had  the  senate  had  now  acquired  an  almost 
akeady  a  navy,  and  die  office  ofdumnmn  absolute  power.  The  ambjdon  of  univer- 
navaUi  was  instituted  for  the  general  gal  dominion  already  iranired  Ibe  natioii. 
management  of  naval  oaaire.  The  judi-  At  the  end  of  tbe  second  Punk  war, 
ciary  was  improved  by  die  appointment  Sicily,  Sardinis,  Corsica,  and  a  mrt  of 
of  tbe  pretora  la.  v.),  and  die  police  by  Bpwn,  and  Cisalpina  Gaul,  were  Roman 
that  of  eunile  adiUt  and  die  tnmmnn  eapt-  provinces ;  Carthage  waa  entirely  depend- 
to^.  Learning  and  the  arte  now  be^  em  upon  Rome.  On  die  other  hand,  die 
to  (wwar.  FaBiuB  Pictor  introduced  die  kingdom  of  Macedonia  in  die  East,  widi 
•It  of  paJndng  into  Rome ;  Lucius  Papir-  the  Grecian  republics,  comp<»ed  a  pohti- 
iuB  Cursor  brought  (461)  die  firw  dial ;  cal  system,  veiy  compUcated  in  itself;  but 
and  SpuiiuB  Camliua  caused  a  statue  of  fint  Drought  into  connexion  with  Rome 
Jupiter  to  be  case  Widi  die  worrfiip  of  after  the  fllyrian  war,  and  die  connexion 
jf^ulapius  die  science  of  medicine  came  of  Pbihp  U  with  Hannibal  Of  die  three 
to  Rome ;  die  works  of  Appius,  and  die  powers  of  die  tirat  rank,--Syri8,  Macedo- 
temple  of  Concord  by  CamiUus,  prove  the  nia  and  Egyp^— the  two  fiiat  were  allied 
progress  of  architecture.  Bui  by  tbe  mde  against  die  latter,  which  was  on  friendly 
of  noble  Bpeclmeos  of  morality,  temper-  tenna  with  Rome.  Tbe  powera  of  the 
anco,  integrity  and  patriodsm,  individ-  second  rank— the  jEtolian  league,  the 
ual  examples  of  luxury,  effeminacy  and  kings  of  Pergamua,  the  repubhcof^hodee, 
degeneracy  already  began  to  appear.—  and  other  smaller  states,  such  aa  Athens— 
In  the  Hard  pmod,  Rome  made  the  were  aheady  allies  of  Rome,  and  had 
first  -advances  to  tbe  dominion  of  the  been  leagued  with  her  agaiiist  Philip 
world.    She  tnaint^ed,  in  three  warsj  a  (543) ;  the  AcfaKan  conledency,  on  tbe 
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Mntmy,  wu  attached  to  ihe  HacedoDian  be  destroyed.    Tbia  wai  aeeoinplMwd  in 

intereac     Hardly  was  [he  peace  made  Ihe  third  Punic  war,  which  laated  &om 

with  Canfaage,  when  the  war  broke  out  604  to  608^  when  the  proud  Canhafe  wu 

with  Phil^  or  Macedonia.    In  the  benn-  conquered  (146  B.  C.L    At  the  same  tinie, 

ninf  of  tbw  war,  the  Romane  were  unfiir-  a  new  war  waa  canied  on  in  Macedonia, 

lunale,  till  Titus  Quiuctiue  Flaniinius,  by  againal  Andtiacua,  who  bad  placed  hini' 

bis  poliey  and  military  taknta^  lud  the  self  at  the  bead  of  the  disaffected,  but 

TouDdation  for  the  power  of  Rome  in  the  who,  in  606,  submitted  loMelellua.     Then 


EaaL  By  the  decJsiTe  battle  of  Cyno-  commenced  the  AcfaKan  war,  the  object 
~epbale  (5571  Phi^p  lost  bis  navH]  supe-  of  which  was  the  dissotutioD  of  the  AcLk- 
icKity    and  faia  influence  over  Oreece,    an    league.     Mummiua  terminated  thia 


whose  dependence  upon  Rome  t 


Fured  by  ^ilnctius  gtantiiig  her  freedom. 
Roman  deputiea,  such  at  retained  Car- 
thage and  Numulia 


<1  a  supervision  in  Greece  and  Mace- 
lis,  and  interfered  in  the  domeatic  poll- 


war  in  606  (146  B.  C),  by  the  destniction 
of  Corioih  ;  Greece  and  Macede^' " 


reduced  to  Roinaa  provinces.  Thus  bad 
Rome,  within  the  ^ace  of  118  yean, 
made    beiself    mistress    of  the    world. 

_ _  .  _  The  Roman  tactics  had  now  become  so 

cy  of  theae  states.  To  the  Greeks,  par-  perfect,  tliat  no  phelanx  could  withstand 
licularly  to  the  proud  ftohans,  this  wss  tl>e  legions.  But  the  Romans  were,  as 
i1k  more  intolerable,  as  the  Roman  aimy  yet,  unskilled  in  naval  wajftic,  and  the 
remained  in  their  country  three  yeaiB.  younger  AfricaouH  was  the  fiist  who  car- 
IIk  peace  with  Philip  cootained  the  ried  me  art  of  conducting  a  siege  to  some 
seeds  of  a  greater  war  with  Andochus,  perfection.  Outof  Italy,Romeoccupied, 
'  fn>ni  whom  Itotne  demanded  the  Grecian  under  the  name  of  provinces.  Hither  and 
ciiies  which  Philip  had  possened  in  Asia,  Thither  Spain  (neither  of  which  was  en- 
■nd  which  AntiocbtN  had  now  occupied,  tirely  reduced),  Africa  (the  territory  of  Car- 
llie  difficulties  began  in  558,  when  Anti-  tbage),  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Liguria, 
ochus  tank  powesnon  of  the  Thracian  Cisal^ne  Gaul,  Macedonia  and  Achaia. 
Cbenmteee:  they  were  increased  by  Han-  Not  only  individual  opulence,  but  the 
oihal's  flight  to  the  court  of  that  prince  pu^'io  revenue,  was  greatly  increased, 
1559),  and  soon  broke  out  into  a  formal  The  finances  of  Rome  were  conducted 
war,  in  the  conduct  of  which  Antiochus  with  the  nrieiest  regularity.  With  the 
iuid  Hannibal  did  not  agree,  the  farmer  wealth,  the  cultivation  and  refinement  of 
bang  unwilling  to  adopt  decisive  mess-  the  Romans  also  increased.  Thdr  first 
ures.  Antiocbui^  defeated  l>y  sea  and  poets  appeared,  and  the  first  regular 
laud,  found  himeelf,  after  the  battle  of  dramas  were  now  exhibited  in  lume. 
Magnena  (564),  forced  to  conclude  a  Learning  flourished  after  the  wars  in 
peace,  which  obliged  him  to  retire  behind  Greece  and  Asia.  Luciliua  wrote  saliRS, 
the  Taurus,  and  made  him  altogether  de-  and  Fabius  Pictor  and  Cato  composed  the 
pendent  upon  Rome.  At  the  same  time,  annals  of  Roman  history.  The  language 
btoodv  waiB  were  carried  on  in  Spain  was  developed.  The  calculation  of  solar 
and  Upper  Italy.  In  569,  the  uoubles  end  lunar  eclipses,  and  the  construction 
*ith  Philip  broke  out  anew,  because  he  of  water-clocksand  of  more  accurate  sun- 
had  made  some  small  conquests ;  but  the  dials,  became  known  to  Ihe  Romans.  In 
Degotiatioiis  which  were  entered  into  with  the  fine  ails  the  Romeus  were,BB  yet,bar- 
his  son  Demetrius,  and  the  death  of  berians.  After  the  second  Punic  war,  tbe 
Philip  (which  (ookplace  in  575),  delayed  ancient  purity  and  simplicity  of  manners 
ihe  war  till  58SL  The  war  with  Peiseus  gradually  declined.  At  funerals,  the 
nf  Macedon  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Philip,  ter-  cruel  combats  of  gladiators  were  exbib- 
minaied  in  tbe  loial  subjection  of  the  ited ;  immense  sums  wete  qpeni  in  public 
kingdom  by  the  victory  of  Pnulus  jCmil-  liiows;  and  licentiousness  began  to  pre- 
ius,  at  Pydna.  The  conquest  of  Egypt,  vail.  Even  in  this  period,  laws  were 
by  AnIiocbuB  Epipban[»,  was  prevented  enacted  egeinst  luxury,  and  the  shame- 
by  the  deciskitt  of  Popilius,  the  Roman  less  bacdtanaUa  were  prohibited  in  568- 
unhagsador.  Aftertheconquenof  Hace-  — Fourlh  period.  The  wars  in  Spain, 
donia,  Rome  openly  pursued  her  plan  of  particulariy  against  the  Celliberians  and 
uDivenal  dominion,  and  spared  no  meaiM  Luaitaniaus,  were  prosecuted  with  vigor, 
for  attaining  it.  The  divinon  of  Egypt  In  the  peasant  viriathus,  the  Romans 
was  accompliatied,  and  the  protection  of  found  a  formidable  enemy.  The  rapacity 
Syria  aaeuuMd,  which  country  vros  thence-  of  the  proconsul  Licinius  Lucullus  (603), 
forth  tendered  defenceleae.  After  unpar-  and  of  the  pretor  Sulpicius  Galba  (604), 
tkUeled  oppiesmons,  Carthage  was  now  to  caused  the-  war  to  break  out  with  renewed 
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fliry,uad«rtheeonductof  Viiialhui.  Af-  vented  merely  by  acddenL  Tbeae  fkC' 
ter  bis  saa>Baiu«lion  (614),  LuBtaaia  was  tkniB  bad  an  iDJuiiouB  effect  upon,  morals, 
reduced;  but,  on  the  otberlisiid,  tbe  Nu-  which  neither  uie  atiicttieM  of  the  ceoaor- 
mandnes  eompelkd  the  coosul  Mancinua  ship,  nor  tbe  aumptuary  laws,  nor  the 
to  a  dindvaniageous  treaty.  (See  AU-  lawa  agaioM  eelibacy  (wlucb  were  already 
ntpntia.]  Sdpio  termiaated  (hia  ww  in  becMiiB  neceeeary),  could  control.  Ra- 
ffll ;  but  Northern  Spain  still  remaliied  padty  was  the  prevailing  fic«  of  the 
unsubdued.  In  tbe  same  year,  the  Ro-  great,  and  hcentiomnesa  tbUof  the  niulti- 
mane  reoeii^  from  Attains  tbe  kingdout  tude.  Tbe  enonnouB  wealth  of  tbe  puUic 
of  PergamuB,  in  Ana,  b]r  beq^ieet,  and  tieeauiy  produced  public  luxury,  which 
maintain^  their  claims  to  it  BgaioBt  Aris-  wbb  hood  followed  by  private  luxury,  that 
ttmicuB.  With  thi«  acquidtioc,  foreign  found  ample  means  Ibr  its  graiificatioa  in 
vmiH  ceased  for  a  time ;  but  Rome  was  tbe  euonons  of  the  govemore,  and  in  lite 
agitated  vrith  internal  conunotioiis,  which  preaenla  of  foreign  princea.  The  inflU' 
finally  broke  out  into  bloody  civil  wan.  enca  of  biihery  was  peiticulBrlyapparent 
The  unlimited  power  of  tlie  senate'bad  in  tbe  war  against  Jugurtba  (63&— 648), 
created  a  hateful  family  aristocracy,  which  which  was  even  protracted  by  it.  The 
the  tribunes  of  tbe  people  reasied,  and  aid  of  this  bloody  war  openeil  to  a  ple- 
wfaich  produced  contents  between  the  beian,  Caius  Harius,  the  way  to  tbe  high- 
aristocratic  and  demociatic  parties  more  eat  dignitiea  of  the  state,  by  which  tbe 
total  than  tbe  former  disputes  between  tbe  ariBtociacy  received  a  severe  blow.  He 
patrieians  and  plebeians.  Tbe  conceat  succeeded  in  oYemimlng  the  constimtion, 
began  with  Tiberius  Gracchus  (q-  v.),  while  the  war  with  the  Clmbri,  duiing  a 
who,  for  the  relief  of  the  lower  orders  of  new  servile  war  in  Sicily,  rendeiwi  bim 
the  people,  demanded  a  justerdistribuHon  indispensable  to  tbe  state.  He  was  consul 
of  the  public  lands.  He  was  killed  in  an  four  years  succeenvely.  At  length,  in 
insurrection  of  the  people ;  but  the  agra-  654,  tbe  storm  buist  over  bim,  and,  after  a 
rian  law  remained  in  full  force,  and  tbe  long  struggle,  he  retired  to  Asia.  (Sea 
(liBturbancea  still  condnued.  Alifaough  A&riiu.)  From  656  to  663,  quiet  pre- 
tbe  return  of  Scipio  £railiaDUS  gave  new  vailed,  and  the  provinces  enjoyed  a  short 
etrenglli  to  the  aristocracy,  yet  the  general  rest.  The  power  of  the  equestrian  order 
liiBuirection  of  slaves  in  Sicily  (62Ct-633)  became  a  new  source  of  abuses.  It  held 
was  fevorable  to  the  democratic  paity.  tfaesenate  in  dependeuce,andcouldeaBily 
The  tribunes  of  tbe  people  obtained  a  oppose  all  refoims  in  tbe  pronnces,  nnce 
TOic«  and  a  seat  in  the  senate :  they  also  it  hadnotonlytheconirolof  the  judiciary, 
endeavored  tb  make  their  reelection  legaL  but  larmed  the  revenues  of  tne  state. 
The  disturbances  were  quieted  for  a  time  Tbe  contest  which  arose  between  llic 
by  removing  thp  chiefs  of  tbe  popular  kni^ts  and  the  senate  concerning  the 
party,  under  honorable  pretences.  During  judicial  power,  was  ruinous  to  the  state, 
these  events,  the  foundationof  theRoman  Tbe  kni^Is  were  deprived  of  a  part  of 
powerinTransalpineGaul  wasludbyMor-  their  judicial  power  by  Lucius  Drusiis,  th« 
cus  Fulvlus  Flaccus,  in  62G^  and  as  early  tribune;  but  the  manner  in  which  this 
as  632  the  southern  part  was  made  a  was  efl^led  kindled  the  daogeroua  social 
Roman  province.  In  631,  Caius  Grac-  war.  He  proposed  to  admit  the  allies  to 
chus  was  chosen  tribune  of  the  people;  therigbtsofcitjzenship.bulhiaproposition 
he  renewed  the  agrarian  laws  with  ae-  excited  so  much  dissatistaction  that  he 
verer  provisions,  and  gave  rise  to  more  was  murdered.  The  people  of  Italy, 
dangerousexcitemenlstbaDhisbrotberTi-  from  the  Liris  to  the  Adriatic,  now  took 
beriuB.  Ho  endeavoredto  maketheeques-  up  arms  with  tbe  design  of  throwing  otT 
trianorder  a  counterpoise  to  tbe  power  of  the  Roman  yoke.  The  danger  was  great. 
the  senate,  and  attempted  to  strengthen  The  Jiucei  were  committed  to  Luciiu 
his  party  by  'the  admission  of  the  whole  Julius  Ctesar  and  Publius  Rutiliua  Luptia, 
population  of  Italy  to  tlie  rights  of  Roman  and  under  these  consuls  were  formed  Iha 
citizens;  but  the  senate  succeeded  in  de-  greatest  generals  of  the  time — Cu.  Pom- 
priving  him  of  the  favor  of  the  people,  peius,  C.  Msrius,  Cffi|)io,C.PerpennB,  Va^ 
and  in  ejecting  hia  ruin.  In  633,  he  was  terius  Messala,  Cornelius  Sylla,  T.  Didius, 
killed  in  a  riot,  and  tbe  aristocracy  took  P.  Lcntulus,  P.  Licinius,  and  M.  Marcel- 
advantage  of  their  victory  to  abolisb  the  lus.  But  there  were  also  men  of  dialin- 
agrarian  laws.  On  the  other  hand,  diffi-  guished  talents  on  tbe  other  side;  and,  after 
culties  arose  with  the  Italian  alliefl,  who  the  war  bad  been  carried  on  fhim  ^3  to 
demanded  the  privil«^  of  citizenship,  6S6,  with  various  success  and  the  gmaieeA 
and  tba  breaking  out  of  the  war  waa  pre-  fiity,  it  was  tenninated  only  by  conoediag 
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die  chuiDB  of  the  «lUes;  utd  Rome  tbiw  iline  (see  CaHUae)  had  for  ibi  object  the 

e««sed  to  be  regarded  u  the  ezcluaire  oveithrow  of  tbe  esiadng  poweia,  and  the 

liead  of  the  ttate.     The  devasUlioDB  of  elevatkm  of  •  party  from  the  dregs  of  the 

Hiihiidues  (q.  vX  and  the  disputea  be-  people.    Cicero  defeated  it,  and  rwtored 

tween  Bylla  uid  Harius,  made  thk  con-  mtetnal    ttauquiility.    Neveitbelew,   the 

cesnoa  necenaiy.    The  tnuirel  between  Mate  contiDued  to  decline ;  luxuiy,  iotro- 

tbese  two   distiaguiahed  Ramaiis    com'  duced   by  the  inuneDse  wealth  of  Ama, 

■Deuced  u  the  begiiuiiiig  of  tbe  first  PoU'  bad  destroyed  all  the  remaJDS  of  ancient 

lie  war.    (See  Mariut,  and  jSjrflo.)    The  virtue.   SelfiBhiienaiid  ambitjon  wenthe 

WDile  having  given  the  chief  ccoumaud  ruling  pBHsioiu  of  the  greaL    PompW|Who 

toS]'U«,HanuB  united  himself  (656)  with  hwl  now  retuhied  from  Asia,  found  in  the 

(be  uibuue  Sulpicius,  for  the  purpose  of  severe  Cato  a  aupcriw,  and  attached  him- 

dippladng  him  &om  this  office.     But  8^1-  self  to  the  popular  party,  in  crder  to  pnw- 

la,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  drove  Manua  ecute   bis  deagos  with   their  asNStance 

Wi  Rome,  restored  the  dignity  of  tbe  Ciesar's  letura  from  Luaiania  (6M1  gave 

RDBie^  and  hastened  to  his  provincfe,  after  aAirs  a  difTeieat  nini.    He  fomwa  with 

be  bad,  in  order  to  gain  tbe  peofde,  raised  Pompey  and  Crasstis  tbe  &nt  triumviiUe 

bis  adverauy,  Cinaa,  to  the  c<»wuUup.  (q- v.),  as  it  was  calied,  ai*d  succeeded 

Hie  GMisequenoe  was,  Ibat,  duiing  this  (695)  to  tbe  conwiafaip,  which  pfepared 

war  (656 — 659),  a  new  anarchy  prevuled  tbe  way  for  hia  assumption  of  the  dicta- 

in  Rome,  wbk£  became  still  iDoie  terrible  torsbip.     He  obtained  the  promc«  of 

after  the  death  of  Marius.    In  671,  the  Gaul  for  five  yeats,  and  thus  gained  mi 

banisfaed  Sylla  letumed  to  Rome :  a  tec-  opportuniqr   <dr  making   ccuquests   and 

lible  civil  war  waa  tbe  result,  which  was  fenaing  an  army.    Tbe  Chia6  of  theseD- 

ended,  in  673,  by  Sylla's  elevatiou  to  the  ate,  Cioiro  and  Cato,  were  banished  by 

(hctotorship.    Sylla  endeavorod  to  otm-  tbe  Orilnine  Clodiue  befbie  his  depaiture ; 

throw  die  detnocratie  -party.     The  at-  hut  the  triniuTirate  caused  Ciowo  to  be 

tempt  of  JEnaliua  L^adus  to  oppose  him  cecaUed  by  the  tribune  HUo,  without  be- 

wu  widiout  succe»    Tbe  war  which  ing  able  to  destroy  the  power  at  Clodiua. 

fan>ke  out  in  Spain,  i»der  SenoritM,  a  CiBsar  accomptished,  during  his  admitiiB- 

leeder  of  tbe  deHKXUBtic  party,  was  man  (mtioB  ia  Gaul,  the  aufaiugalioB  of  that 

KhouB,  u)d  was  Qooctuded,  in  683,  b^  his  coont^  (a»&-7M).    Tbe  couest  .which 

ansHnaiion.  At  the  same  lime,  tbe  Cight-  anwaduhng  bis  ebseneebetween  himself 

fill  war  of  tbe  sladiBUHS  and  staves  fasoke  fotnpey,  and  rnaniis,  vrnn  rmttlrnt  iofiSe 

outinIialyjaBdenewaHdn«ndange«oiia  t^  the  nc^  trf*  Lucca,  Iw  srliiob  Cnvr 

wir  began  v^Hkhridales  in  Asia.    The  MNaiDed  hw  pcoviDCe  for  five  yean  more^ 

piities  were  so  pownful  atitus  tioie,  that  and  Pompey  and  Craaus  tbs  coosultM 

Ibey  tmdmed  the  seas  unsafe  with  their  for  tbe  succeeding  year,  after  which  die 

fleeia,  and  ihreatened  Rome  with  «&m-  fbrmer  was  to  have  Spain  and  Afiica,  and 

be.    Pompey  (q.  v.)  nved  tbe  stete,bow-  tbe  laner  Syna,  at  tbeir  respective  pcor- 


ever,  1^  comiuering  fint  tbe  mraies,  and    inoes.    In  spite  trf*  Gate's  opposition, 

aitenraidsUiduidfitee.    AaaMaior,  ^r-    plan  was  eoeeted ;  *""  — *---  " 

■  ffltd  Ciete  were  made  Roman  prov-    on  bis  expe^Uiion 


ioccs ;  Anatma,  Cappadoua,  tbe  Bo^dKk  and  Pompey,  instead  of  departiu  to  Ids 

rus  and  Judea  becanje  wholly  depet^ent  i»ovinc«,  Mmained  at  the  head  of  tbe  r&- 

upon  Rkhik,  and  tbe  Thraeian  power  was  publicaasole  consul, vrithalmostdictaional 

bfiAen.     No  foreign  enemy  eoidd  any  power,  a  dvil  war  was  unavoidable.   (Bee 

longer  be  dangi^tMiB  to  Rome ;  but  new  Ctciar,  and  Pompey.)     Instead  of  obering 

comniotians  were  constantly  agitatmg  her.  Ae  decree  of  tbe  seiuite,  CtESsr  passed  tbe 

Soipe  ettempB  to  overturn  the  consdtu-  Rubicon,  and  compelled  Pompey  to  fly 

lion  of  ^tta  were  indeed  fitistratedj  but,  &mn   Rome.     The   civil  war  broke  out, 

evenin  w9,Opimtuscvniedalawprovid-  audwaeended  in  706 at  Pharsalia.    Cb- 

ing  that  tlie  nibunes  should  not  be  ei-  ear  now  became  dictator,  with  the  roost 

eluded  j&mn  hwber  offices,  and  that  die  extensive  power.    Hia  firat  object  wss  tbe 
ittdidd  irSHi&ab  should  be  restored  to 


Dif^Hs;  and  Pompey  and  Crassus,  durmg    and  the 
beir  conrndshtp  in  684,  nearly  annihilated    was  sbh 


it  by  completely  reetMinr  tbe  ttibuuitiel  rise  could  not  pceaerve  the  republic.    In 

power.     By  dib  victoiy  of  the  democratic  711,  a  new  triumvirate  was  ibnned  be- 

perty,  a  kind  of  oligarcbv  wss  estabhAed,  tween  Octaviua,  Antony  aitd  Lepidus ;  Ibe 

and  poweiAil  individuals  obtuned  the  di-  otyect  o(  which  was  tLe  annibdatiosi  of 

lection  of  aAits.    The  conspiracy  of  Cat-  the  republican  party.    For  the  nuumer  in 

voi_  II.  7  i.,,     ,,  i^V^.OUi^lL- 
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wbich  they  pursued  this  object,  b^  pro-  foundation  to  the  divinon  of  ibe  empire, 

•eriptioDs  and  violence,  and  tor  dieir  sub-  from  the  year  of  the  city  737  to  1148  (or 

sequent  diviaionB,  until  the  battle  of  Acti-  395  A.  D.).     Tbia  period  fomu  four  divis- 

uin  rendered  OciaviuB  master  of  the  Ro-  ions: — 1.  Octavius  relumed  to  Rome  as  a 

man    empire,    see    tbe   articles   Aitoay,  conqueror  in  735,  ond  for  forty-three  yeaia 

and  JuptrtuM.    Rome  now  ceased  to  bo  remsined  at  the  head  of  the  govemmeuc. 

a  republic.     The  principal  changes  which  He  was  the  first  sovereign  in  Rome  with- 

tbe  Roman  constitution  underwent  during  out  adopting  this  title.     Satisfied  with  the 

this  period,  have  nJready  been   related,  eumame  of  Aumistus  [q.  v.),  which  ^vos 

Bribery  and  private  iitterest  governed  the  given  him  in  727,  he  ruled  with  mildness, 

aaeemblies  of  the   people ;   interest  end  retaining  the  republican  forms  of  govem- 

ambiiioD  actuated  the  public  officers.   The  inenL     He  united  in  his  own  person  the 

equestrian  order  now  gained  great  power  offices  of  consul,  tribune,  imperator  and 

arid   immense  riches.     Marius  extended  proconsul  in  all  the  provinces,  and  finally 

the  mihiaiT  system,  but  discipline  was  de-  that  of   "nu^wter  morum"  and   ponttfex 

nroyed.    The  armies  fought  for  theiriren-  maxxjAvs.     To  avoid  the  appearance  of 

ends  rather  than  for  the  state.     Toey  usurpatioD,  be  caused  the  supreme  poiver 

obeyed  whoever  paid  thran.    But  liters-  to  be  confirmed  to  him  from  lime  to  time, 

tura  made  great  proin^ss.    To  this  period  The  senate  acted  the  part  of  a  council  of 

belong  the  poets  H.  Pacuvius,  C.  Lucilius,  state.    The  repubhcan  magisiraciee  were 

Plautua,  Terence,  Lucretius  and  Catullus ;  retained,  but  their  power  was  loel :  on  tlie 

thehratoriaD8Ca]punriusPiso,PorciueCa^  other  haiid,the  prefects  of  the  city  and  of 

to,  Butilius  Rufiis,  Clauditis  Quadrigarius,  provisions  became  the  most  important  of- 

aod  particularly  Cssar,  Sallust,  Comeliits  ncera,  because  upon  them  depended  t)ie 

Nepos,  Hirtius  Pausa,  &c;   Cicero,  the  pubUc  tranauillity.    A  city  militia  (cohorfM 

orator    and    philosopher,   and  TerentiuB  wbanm)  ana  a  body-guard  [cohortet  pra- 

Varro,  the  learned  grammarian,  who  like-  lariima]  were  formed^  .  The  governors  of 

wise   wrote  upon   agricuhure.       At  the  tbe  provinces  were  paid  and  limited  in 

close  of  thia'period  began  the  golden  wb  their  power.     Improvements  were.intro- 

(^  Roman  Uteralure  ana  art     TheGre^  duccd  in  the  financial  system.    The  dis- 

wereimitatedwitb  tasteand  BUCceM.    Not  tinction  between  the  public  treasury  and 

only  tfa«  Roman  youths  went  to  Greece  to  private  puree  of  the  emperor,  naturally  ex- 

cofn[^ie  their  education,'but  learned  Gre-  uOed  at  first ;  but  afterwards  both  were 

daitB  flocked  to  Rome,  and  were  em-  united.    Tbe  boundaries  of  the  empire 

ployed  in  education  and  instraction.    The  were  extended,  porticulari^  by  the  addi- 

unguage  reached  its  highest  perfection,  tion  of  Egypt  (734},  Pannonia  (719^  H<BSta 

and  tbe  theatre  exhibited  its  masterpieces.  (735L  Rmetia,   Vmdelicia  and  Noricum 

Of  the  philosophical  sects  of  Oreei^  tbe  (7391  and  by  the  complete  subjugadon  of 

schools  of  Epicurus  and  Zeno  met  with  Northern  Spain  and  Western  Gaul  (739). 

the  Kreaiest  success.     Gredan  artists  ele-  On  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  were  un- 

vated  the  standard  of  the  art^  and  Rome  sueeeseful   agaiitst   tbe  Germans.      The 

was  filled  with  splendid  buildings  and  the  successor  of  Augustus   was  his  step-son 

master  worits  ot^  sculpture.    In  the  time  'nberiue  (c|.  v.),  from  767  to  790.    Under 

of  Cssar  and  Pompey,  the  Grecian  artists  him  despotism  was  established  by  the  tri- 

Arcesilaus,    Pasiteies,    Zopyius,    Criton,  bunals    of  majesty  {jadida    nv^taMit). 

Nicolaus  StrongyUou,  and  the  great  lapi-  The  servility  and  timidity  of  the  senate  in 

dary  Dioecoridee,  resided  at  Rome.    But  this  matter  was  as  criminal  as  the  lyianni- 

tbe  conoiption  of  morals  increased  with  caJ  chaiBcter  of  the  prince,  who  suffered 

the  increase  of  luxury ;  the  greatest  part  birttself  to  be  guided  from  776  to  784  by 

of  the  people,  eepeclally  of  tbe  noMlity,  themoneterSeJEinus.    His  successors  were 

was  Bunk  rn  debaucheries  and  vices  of  Cali|pjla  (until  794)  and  Claudius  (until 

eveiv  description.     Laws  were  of  little  807);  the  firmer  a  mad  ^rant,  and  tbe 

avail;  aitricidture  and  the  mechanic  arts  latter  a  dotard.    The  conquests  m  Britain 

were   left  entirely  to  slaves,  who   were  began  (796)  under  Claudius,  and  Maurita- 

treated  in  the  most  cruel  manner.     The  nta  (795),  Lyeia  (796),  Judtea  (797),  and 

common   people  lived,  in  spite  of  their  Thrace  (800),  were  declared  provinces, 

poverty,  in  idleness,  and  were  ready  to  de-  His  successor,  Nero  (from  807  to  821),  a 

vote  themselves  to  those  who  would  pve  hypocritical  tyruit,  addicted  to  debauch 

them  largesses.     Eveir  thing  was  to  be  end  ciuelly,  was  tbe  last  emperor  of  the 

obtained  by  gold.— III.  We  are  next  to  fiunily  of"^  Aucustus.     Under  him   the 

consider  BLome  with  a  monarchical  gov-  greatest  part  of  Britain  was  made  a  Ro- 

emtnent,   under   the  Cessars,  fiom  the  man  province,  anil  war  was  sudcessfully 
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unied  on  in  AnneiiMt  and  against  the  the  conquest  of  Britain  Ly  Agricola  wu 
Jews.  DuHtiK  the  disturbances  which  completed.  Vespasian  reigned  till  833, 
foUowed  Nero^a  death,  in  less  tbaii  two  hia  excellent  son  Titiis  till  634,  and  the 
yeara,  three  persona  made  themselves  mas-  hrolherand  succeSBor  of  the  latter,  Domi- 
lets  of  the  ihrone  hy  force — Galbo,  Otho  tian,  a  perfect  tyrant,  until  849.  Under  hia 
and  VitelUus.  (See  the  anicies.)  This  r«ign  arose  the  war  ivith  Seeebaliia,  the 
period,  particularly  the  r^ign  of  Augustus,  king  of  the  Dacions,  who  stirred  up  the 
was  the  golden  age  of  literature  and  the  wars  of  the  Marcomnnni,  Quadi  and  Ja- 
irts.  Instead  of  pohtics,  the  distinguished  zyges,  from  B39  to  843,  which  proved  so 
men  of  the  empire  were  engaged  in  sci-  unfortunate  to  the  Romans.  He  was 
ence,  and  especially  b  polite  literature:  murdered,  and  was  followed  by  several 
they  also  ptoiected  ai)d  patronised  men  celebrated  sovereigns.  Nerva  (until  851] 
of  letters :  such  patrorm,  for  example,  were  abolished  the  reign  of  terror,  diminished 
Mecenas  and  Agrippa.  Au^stua  and  the  taie^  and  encouraged  industry ;  Tra- 
Aanius  Pollio  founded  pubhc  libraries,  jan  (until  870)  restored,  as  far  as  poaa- 
In  poetiv,  the  names  of  Virgil,  Ovid,  Cor-  hie,  a  Jree  conatitulion,  and  enlarged  the 
[kelius  Gallus,  Comeliua  SeveruB,  Tibul-  empire  by  fortunate  wars  against  the  Da- 
lua,  PropertiuB,  Gistius  Faliscus,  Manilius,  cianBiArmenionBandPartfaians;  and  Adri- 
Horace  and  Pbeedrus  are  distinguished;  an  [to  891)  improved  the  inierjial  condi- 
si^  there  were  a  multitude  of  e[NgtHm-  tion  of  the  empire,  and  the  discipline  of 
tnatistB.  Uvy  and  Dionywus  of  Hali-  the  soldiery.  Rome  was  happy  under  the 
camassus  wrote  their  valuable  histories,  peacefiil  government  of  Antoninus  Pius 
Eloquence  necessariiy  declined,  but  phi-  (until  914);  under  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
keophy  and  mathematics  found  both  or  Autoninua,  the  pbiloaopber  (until  933), 
admirers  and  cultivators.  Vitruviua  was  great  disaslers  and  bloody  warn  with  tha 
relebraled  rm  Recount  of  his  knowledge  Catii,  Partbians,  and  especially  tbe  Har- 
of  arcbilectiire,  and  Hyginus  on  account  comanni,  disturbed  the  empire ;  but  his 
of  his  ^UrvrunntcoR.  As  a  grammarian,  wisdom  healed  all  wounds.  With  him 
M.  Verrius  Floccus  deserves  to  be  men-  (180,  A.D.)endedtbe  prosperityofRome. 
tiooed :  geography  had  a  Strabo,  and  ju-  The  constitution  of  the  slate  was  now  a 
rifprudenceQ.AiJtiBtiusLaheo,C.Anteius  limited  monarchy  founded  uponcivil&ee- 
CB{Hto  and  C.  Trehabus  Testa.  Archi-  dom.  The  oflices  of  state  became  in  part 
tenure,  sculpture  and  glyptics  also  flour-  mere  titles  of  honor;  and,  on  the  other 
isbed.  After  thedeath  of  Augustus,  titer-  hand,  a  ^reat  number  of  court  offices 
Uiue  declined,  and  the  style  and  language  were  insntuted,  which  were  continually 
degenerated.  H.  Annieus  Lucan,  Vale-  uauiping  power.  Italy  was  divided  into 
tiua  PlaccuB  and  Petsius  Flaccus  distin-  four  provincea,  which  were  governed  hy 
Euished  themselves,  however,  as  poets;  menofconsularrank.  Tiieakdmn peipti- 
Velleius  Paierculus,  Diodorus  Siculus  and  uum  effected  great  changee  in  tbe  admin- 
Valerius  Maxim  us  as  historians;  M.  and  istradon  of  justice,  and  the  imperial  cotn- 
L.  Anraeus  Seneca  as  rhetoricians  and  mands  werecontinusllyencroachingupon 
pbiloaophera ;  and  Aurelius  ComehusCel*  the  decrees  of  the  senate.  In  the  military 
SUB  as  a  physician.  Asconius  Pedianus  department,  likewiae,neaIalierationB  bad 
wrote  comcnenisries  on  tbe  writings  of  taken  place,  particularly  a  difTerepi  divis- 
Cicero;  and  in  jurisprudence  Masurius  ion  of  tbe  troops.  Literature,  pari  icularly 
Sabinua,  M.  Cocceius  Nerva,  Cassius  poetry  and  eloquence,  were  on  the  de- 
LongicuB  and  Sempronius  Proculus  cllne ;  but  the  emperors  endeavored  to 
wetE  etrdnent.  Tbe  arts  declined ;  the  promote  learning,  by  the  collection  of  li- 
conuption  of  manners  was  increased  by  brariea,  by  the  erection  of  public  ballsy 
ilebaucbery  and  unnatural  pandon;  for-  and  bysupportiDginstructers.  The  poets 
ewners  and  freedmen  were  the  confidants  of  this  period  are  Sitius  Ilalicus,  Papni- 
ni  the  emperor;  the  soldiers  formed  a  us  Statins,  Juvenal  and  Martial ;  the  bia- 
distinct  order,  and  served  not  the  stale,  but  torisns  are  Tacitus,  Appisn,  Florna,  Jus- 
ibe  despots  whom  they  tendered  depend-  tin,  Cuitius,  Arrian,  Suetonius  and  Plu- 
nit  upon  cbemselvea.-— 3.  After  the  fall  of  tarch;  the  principal  orator  wes  Pliny  tbe 
Vitejfiua,  Flavius  VespaManus  (823)  as-  younger;  &|)ictetus  and  Marcua  AureliuB 
fended  the  throne.  He  restored  the  em-  were  distinguished  ss  Stoic  philosophers ; 
pire  by  introducing  order  i^ito  the  finances,  and  bendes  these  there  were  many  New 
jnomotiDg  public  education,  revivine  dis-  Platonists;  Galen  and  Scribonius  Largus 
cipHne,  ana  abolishing  the  tribunaTs  of  were  the  chief  physicians,  Frontin  us  wrote 
ro^esw.  Undu  his  govemnient,  the  war  upon  hydraulic  architecture.  Pliny  tbe 
with  CiTiGa  the  Batavian  broke  out,  and  elder  upon  the  productions  of  nature  and 
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ut,  Columella  upon  agriculture  and  gar-  Harcu»  AureliuBNiimeriauu9(aD(il  10B7^ 

dening,  and  Polyatnus  and  Froarinus  up'  an  accomplished  and  gentle  prince :  Dkv 

on  milit&ry  etnitagema ;  GelliuB  weu  cele-  cleaian  aitcceeded  him  (uDtil  1056) ;  be  sp- 

bmted  for  hie  knowledge  of  aoliquitj;  Id  pointed M.ValeriuaMBximianbiacollcBgue, 

geography  Ptolemy  and  Antoninus,  author  and  united  OaiuB  Galerius,  INaximiaaawo- 

of  a  journal  of  travels  to  Britain,  ware  cisiing  PhTiui  ConHantius  Cblonu,  in  the 

eminent ;    and    Quinetitian    was    dietiii-  empire,  as  asfustants :  they  diBlributed  the 

guiafaed   in   rhetoric  :    Salrius   Juliaaua,  empire  among  themselTca,  without  divid- 

Ahumua  Valens,  SexCus  CasciliuB  Afhca-  ing  it,  and  not  only  resisted  the  barbarians, 

nus,  Terentiua  Clemens,  Vlnidius  Vcrua,  but  extended  the  empire  in  the  East  to  the 

and  JuniuB  MouriliauuB,  were  celebrated  Tigris :  the  two  eoiperora  letired  fh>m  the 

Juriats;  and  Sextua  Pomponiua,  C.  Velu-  govern mentj  1058),  andQalerius  aucceed- 

tnusMseiimus,  Q.Cervidiu9  Scierola,aad  ed  in  the  East,  and  ConMantiuB  in  the 

UlpiuB  Hareellus,  were  yet  more  dialin-  West     Galeriua  appointM  two  oanBIanta 

guished  authore  on  the  aubject  of  juris-  (Casaara),  Flavins  Severua  and  Maximin. 

prudence. — 3.  From  tbia  time  the  decKne  CnnstantiDa  died  in  1059,  and  left  his  do- 

of  the  Roman  empire  was  conalantly  ac-  minions  to  hia  bod  Constantine,  who,  io 

celerated-     CommoduH,lhesanarMarcu9  1076,  aucceeded  to  the  whole  emmr^  by 

Aui«liuB(from933  to  945)  was  a  monster,  a  series  of  pcrfidioua  artifices.    In  this 

He  purchased  peace  of  the  Marcomanni,  period,  the   conatitution  remained  nomi- 

and   his  KeneridB  fought   auccessfully  in  ually  the  same,  but  a  military  despotiatn 

Dacia  and   Britain.      Great  commotionH  controlled  every  thing.    The  soldiery  made 

followed  his  death.    Pertinai  reigned  only  aud  unmade  emperon.     In  the  adtulnis- 

two  months,  and  Marcua  Didius  JutJanus,  tinlion  of  justice,  the  emperors  decided  by 

who  purchased  the  empire,  as  the  highest  their  conatitutions,  so  called.     The  cor- 

bidder,  for  an  equal  period  ;  the  army  in  ruption  of  manners,  the  weakness  of  the 

niyria  then  chose  Septimiua  Severus  em-  empire,  oppresfflre  taxes,  the  poveny  of 

peror,  and  the  one  iu  Syria,  Peacenninus  the  people,  the  tyranny  of  Che  rulers^  and 

Nicer.   The  fanner  nwintained  hisclpime,  the  encroachments  of  the  barbatians,  COD- 

aud  reigned  till  965.    He  kept  in  check  tinually  increased.      Litentoie  and  taste 

the  Paniiianaand  Britona.    Caracalla  (till  declined;  language  and  style degenented. 

970)  mas  a  QTBUt;  bis  murderer,  Macn-  SomeindividualsMudiod tlieandenis,ar.d 

nus,  succeeded,  and  reigned  till  971;  Heli-  took  them  for  models.     Among  the  poets, 

ogabulua,  a  shamelesa  volupmary,  till  975 ;  Tereuiianua  Haurus  and  Nemesianm  are 

and    Alexander    aeverus,    an    excellent  worthy  of  notice  ;  among  the  historians, 

prince,  nil  988.     After  the  latter,  hia  mur-  Dio  Cassiusand  Herodian  areofackDOwt- 

dercr.HaximiQtheThiscian  (till  9911  ex-  edged  merit;  and  the  ScT^>loTa  HitloHa 

ercised  a  military  despotiBm.     White  he  -rngtutiB,  Spartianua,  Capitolinua,  Trebel- 

was  carrying  on  the  war  iu  Germany  with  lius  Potlio,  Vopiscus,  Lampridiua,  and  Vul- 

succese,  the  senate  chose  the  older  Gor-  catiiis  GolUcanus,  must   be    mentioned, 

dian  emperor,  and,  after  the  death  ofGor-  Apuleius    wrote    romances,    and   ^lian 

dian,  Maximus  Pupienus  and  Clodius  Bal-  compiled  anecdotes.     Mamertinus,  Naga- 

binus.     The   pretoriana  murdered   them,  rius,  Magnus  Ausonius,  &c.,  panegyiuts 

and  raised  the  younger  Gordian  to   the  of  the  emperors,  and  Latinus  Drepanius, 

throne;   and  he   reigned   until  997,   and  Eumeniusand  Pacama  composed  riietor- 

MarcuB  Julius  PhilippuB  till  1003.    Then  ical  works.      Latinus  Solinus  the  eram- 

succeeded  Trajanus  Decius  [slain  by  the  marian  wrote   an  abridgment  of  ninv's 

Goths,   1004) ;    Trebonianus   Gailus  (till  Natural  History,  under  the  title  of  Polf - 

I006);^miUu8^mitiaDUB(lhree  months);  hitlor;  Berenus  Samonicua  a  didactic  po- 

PuliuaLicinius  VBlerianus(101]);  PuUiua  em  upon  medicine;  Pallediusa  work  upon 

Liciuiua   Gallianus    (until   1031),    under  a^culture;  andCensorinua  the  grarxma- 

whom   almost  all   the  governors    raised  nan  a  learned  chronological  work  Oc  DU 

themselves  to  the  rank  of  emperors,  and  natalL     Papiniau,  Ulpian,  Juhus  Pauliis 

the  Germana  and  Persians  triumphed  over  and  Hercnnius  Modeetinua  were  eminent 

the  Romans ;  M.  Aurelius  Claudius  (until  Juriata.     Art  was  extinct.     The  Christian 

1023),  who  overthrew  the  Alemanni  and  religion  was  already  widely  extended. — 

Goths;  Domitiua  AurelianuB  (until  1038t,  4.  Constantine  the  Great  (reigned  until 

who  recovered  all  the  lost  countries,  tooK  1099)  embraced  Christianity,  m  1064,  ft<om 

Zenobia  prisoner,  and  voluntarily  evacuat-  political  motives,  and  it  thus  became  thti 

ed  Dacia;  H.CIaudiu8Tacitus(until  1029);  predominant  re%ian.     The  imperial  rei^ 

ProbuB (until  1035),  a  wariike and  pnident  idence  was  removed  to  Constantinople; 

prince;M.  AureUusCarus(untill(38);and  the  empire  was  divided   anew,  and  tha 
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kub,  Constantine,  Conettuitiue  and  Con-  torical  shetch.)  The  eaneni  bonk  ofdie 
tODi,  divided  tbe  empire,  until  CoDStan-  Tiber  wu  so  low  as  to  Bubjecc  the  city  to 
tius,iD  1106,  united  thewhole,  afterawar  frequent  inundations.  The  extent  and 
of  twelve  years' duralioQ.  He  r^iimed  fiist  poputalinu  were  very  different  at  difiereDt 
with  the  CieBar  Constantius  GaJlus,  and  dnieB.  We  speak  bere  or  the  raoet  fiour- 
aAerwsrds  with  the  Ctesar  Julian,  until  ishinf  period.  Vopiacus,  in  his  lite  of 
1114,  maintaining  constant  wan  with  the  AureTlaii,  relates  that  the  circumference 
hariionaua.  His  gucceasor  was  Julian  (im-  of  the  city,  after  i's  bat  enlargetnetit  bv 
tillllfi),anabteandvimiousprince,cailed  that  emperor,  waa 50,000  paces,  forwhiDn 
tbe  jtposlate,  because  he  relnpeed  into  we  must  probably  read  15,000,  as  Ptiny 
heatbenism.  Alter  him,  Jovian  reigned  estimates  the  circumference,  just  before 
until  1117,  Valeatinian  I,  in  [be  West,  the  reignof  Aurelian,BI  13;000pace8,and 
izDtil  llSi^,  Vaiens,  in  the  East,  until  1131,  the  Bc^counts  of  modem  traveltere  agree 
in  whose  reign  the  Hum  entered  Europe ;  with  this  BtatemenL  The  inhabitants  at 
Gratian  and  Valentinian  It  succeeded  in  that  time  may  have  amouoted  to  about 
the  West;  Iheformerreigned  until  1136,  3,000,000.  The  numberof  inhaUtantsen- 
the  tatter  until  1145,  and  Theodosius  until  joying  the  rights  of  citizenship  was  never 
1147  in  the  East,  and  tutil  1148  over  the  more  Ihon  300,000.  Romulus  surrounded 
whole  empire.  He  divided  the  empire  the  city  with  a  wall,  or  rather  with  an 
'"%  A.  D.y,  which  henceforth  remained  earthen  mound.  Of  the  four  pitea  which 
1    ;_.(,  (jjg  Eastern  and  Western  he  built — the  Porta  Carmenudis,  the  Pan- 


Rffltian  empires.    (See  the  history  of  the  dana  or  the  Saturnia,  the  Roman  gBtc,and 

fomier  under  the  head  ByzantiTU  En^nre,  the  Hugionia — the  Carnieulalis  alone  re- 

atid  of  the  tatter  under  fresiem  Empire.)  mains.    TTie  wall  ran  from  mount  Pala- 

To  this  period  belong  tbe  following  au-  tine,  at  the  fbot  of  mount  Aventine,  to  the 

ihon:  Claudiantbe  poet,  Ammianus  Mar-  Tiber;  onepart  of  it  then  extended  be- 

cellmua,  Aurelius  Victor,  Eutropius,  and  tweeu  the  Tiber  and  the  Capitoline  hill, 

Zosimua,  historiana.      Symmachus    was  and  on  the  i^er  side  separated  tbe  Fala- 

relebrated  as  a  riietorician,  and  Themis-  tine  th>m  the  Cceliao,  Esquiiine,  Viminal, 

tioB  as  a  sophist.     VegetiuB  wir'e  upon  and  Quirinal  hills,  and  finally  terminated 

the  science  of  war,  and  Macrobins  was  a  at  the  ci^tol.    The  second,  or  the  Servian 

mccOBfiil  fHlower  of  Varro  and  GeUius.  wall,  was  much  more  extenmve,  and  em- 


r  and  Seitus  Rufiis  wrote  upon  the  braced  all  the  above  mentiuued  biUa,  o 

K^NigtaphyofRome.    From  this  tune  the  the  southern  and  eastem  sides;  ran  round 

iloman  language  coDtinuslly  degenerated  under    mount   Aventine    to    the   Tiber; 

by  the  intermixture  of  barfaerous  words,  thence  uaseedtothe  west  ade  of  the  river, 

wd  the  corruption  of  taste,  undl  at  length  where,  beinK  continued  in  the  fonn  of  a 

itwht^diaoppeared  in  the  Romanic  Ian-  triangle,  as  bras  the  summit  of  Janicu- 

gua^ea,  and  a&  learning  perished.    For  the  lum,  it  separated  this  from  the  other  hills ; 

eariierperiodsof  Roman  history,  see  Nie-  andihen,  proceedioK  to  the  eou them  end 

imhr^  SomaaHittoTy,  Ferguson's  ffirior^  of  tbe  island  of  the  Tiber  madirectcouise, 

afOu Soman R^ubUo,\VBdiBni\i\b'B Ear-  embraced  tbe  whole  body  of  tbebuildiiigs 

%  HitioTy  of  Boat  (in   German,  1819).  beyond  the  river.     On  the  north  «de  of 

For  the   histoty  of  uie  empire,  see  the  the  city,  the  old  walls  of  Romulus  were 

vaAs  of  Tillemont,  Crevier,  Gibbon,  and  mosdy  pieaerved ;  but  the  old  wall  termi- 

ibali^Habler(3vola.,Freybiu^,  1803).  Dated  at  the  summit  of  Quiriualis,  while 

Anaait  Rome,  although  visited  for  a  the  Servian  extended  to  its  easternmost 

ibousBDd  years  by  various  calamities,  is  extremity,  and  then  ran  round  the  other 

sdll  the  most  maiesCic  of  cities.  Thecharm  tills  towordsthe  east.    The  Pincian  hill, 

of  beau^  and  dignity  still  lingeia  around  Campus  Martiua,   and  the   Vatican   hilt, 

tbe  ruins  of  ant^ait,  ae  well  as  tbe  ^len-  therefore,  lay  entirely  outside  of  it.    The 

did  stractut«s  of  modem  Rome,  and  brii-  third,  or  Aurelian  wall,  likewise  included 

liant  recollections  of  every  age  are  con-  all  these  parts.     It  ran  from  tbe  north- 

neeted  with  the  monuments  which  meet  the  eastern  exiremiQ-  of  Quirinalis,  northward- 

paning  traveller  nt  every  step.     The  char-  !y ;  embraced  the  Campus  Martiua,  which 

acteriwics  of  ancient  and  modem  times  itBeparated&omthePincianhill;extended 

ere  no  where  so  distincdy  contrasted  as  beyond  the  latter  to  the  river;  enclosed, 

within  the  walb  of  Rome.    Ancient  Rome  beyond  the  river,  the  Vatican,  in  a  large 

wwbuiltupMiBevera]hilla,whicharenow  bend;  and  then  joined  the  old  wall,  which 

seanoly  (tiscowable,  on  account  of  the  reached  to  tbe  summit  of  Janiculum ;  so 
7  • 
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that  the  UlsDd  of  the  Tiber  was  now  cod-  Capena;  3d.  Cmli  Hontium  j  3d.  Im  et 
tained  widiin  ihe  limits  of  the  city.  In  so  Berapia,  or  Houeta ;  4tb.  Via  Sacm,  after- 
large  a  circuit  the  number  of  galea  must  wanu  Templum  Pacis ;  5th.  Eaquilina 
have  been  considerable.  Pliny  enumer-  cumcoUeetturri Viniinati;6lb. AltaSemi- 
aiee  thirty-seven,  of  which  Bevenil  yet  re-  ta ;  7th.  Via  Lata ;  8th.  Forum  RomanuRi  ; 
main,butunderdifiereotDaines.  Ancient  9th.  Circus  Flaminius;  lOlh.  Polatium  ; 
Rome  had  aeveralbri(lgce,of  which  Mine  11th.  Circus  Maximus;  ]2th.  Piscina  Pul)- 
sre  still  pnssable.  The  loweet  and  oldest  Ilea ;  13t}i.  Aventinus ;  14th.  Trans  Ti' 
bridge  was  the  Pons  Sublicius,  which  led  berim.  The  temples,  theatres,  amphithe- 
from  mount  AveDtine  into  tbe  valley  be-  BtreB,.circuf<e8,  naumacfaiffi,  porticoee,  ba- 
Ion  Janiculum,  and  is  no  longer  standing,  sillcffi,  baths,  gardens,  triumphal  arches, 
The  second  led  from  the  fonim  to  Janic-  columns,  sewen,  aqueducts,  sepulchres, 
ulum,  and  was  called  Pods  Senntoriita,  &c.,Bre  the  principal  public  building  end 
because  the  solemn  procession  of  tlieaen-  monumvnis.  For  the  capitoI,  the  citadel, 
ale  passed  over  It,  when  the  S^billioe  and  principal  temple  of  Rome,  consecra- 
booKS  were  to  be  carried  from  Jantcuhim.  ted  to  Jupiter  CapltoUnus,  and  the  Pan- 
It  was  the  first  stone  bridee  inRome,aDd  thuon,  see  theanjclea.  Next  to  tliese,  the 
still  exislHin  ruins  under  ue  name  of  Ha-  followmg  were  the  moetremaikafale:  the 
ly's  bridge  (Ponte  Rotlo.)  Two  bridges  temple  of  .£sculapius,  intheislandof  the 
led  to  the  island  in  the  Tiber,  one  from  the  Tiber,  which  was  conseciaied  to  that  god, 
east,  and  the  other  from  the  west  aide ;  now  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew ; 
the  ibrmerwas  called  Pons  Fabriciusfnow  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  in 
Ponte  di  Quottni  Capi),  and  Ibe  latter  the  Via  Sacra,  now  the  church  of  S.  Lo- 
PoDS Ceetius (now  Barlfaolonoew's  tuidge).  renzo  in  Miranda;  the  magnificent  teni- 
A  fourth  bridge.  Pons  Janiculensis  latJw  pie  of  Apollo,  which  Augustus  built  of 
Poute  Sisto),  led  from  the  Campus  Mar-  white  tneible,  on  the  Palatine,  in  which 
liuH,  near  ihe  theatre  of  IMareellus,  lo  Ja-  were  preserved  the  Sybllline  books  (it 
niculum.  The  ruins  of  the  fifth,  f  oas  contained,  besides  many  other  curiosities 
Vaticanua,  or  Triumpfaalia,  may  be  seen  a  splendid  libtmry,  and  served  ai  a  place 
near  the  hosjHtal  of  S.  Spirilo,  and  led  of  resort  to  the  poets,  who  here  recited 
'  fivm  the  Campus  Hartiua  to  the  Vatican,  their  woAi) ;  ttie  temple  of  the  CKsars 
The  .iSlian  bridge  (Pods  jEhiu;  now  the  {Templum  Cnsarum),  which  contained 
beautifiil  brid^  of  St.  Angelo)  led  to  the  the  statues  of  die  Casmrs,  the  heads  of  all 
Moles  Adtiani.  Beyond  the  wall,  and  which  were  slnick  ofT  at  once  1^  Hgbt- 
above  the  Hncian  bill,  was  the  seventh  ning ;  tbe  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  in  the 
bridge.  Pons  Milvius,  (now  P<»ite  HoUe),  Forum  Roroanutn,  under  the  Palatiiie  hill, 
buih  1^  finiUuB  StMuras,  after  tbe  lime  <^qMMte  the  ebutch  of  Sia.  Maria  libet*- 
nf  Svila.  The  stnels  of  Rome,  evra  af-  tric«,  built  in  honor  of  tbe  two  ymMbs, 
ler  the  cHy  was  reluult  under  Heto,  were  who,  in  the  battle  of  the  Uu  R«gifh»,  a»- 


veiy  irregular.    The  public  squaiM,  of  ststed  tlie  Romans  in  gnining  tbe  vicMry, 

which  thne  were  B  great  nuinber,  wer«  and  were  aupaaaed  u>  ne  Culor  and  Pm- 

distiiiguiBhed  into  arta,  squares  in  front  lux;  theRinpleoflbe  p>ddesBBeia,imd«r 

of  the  palaces  and  temples ;  oirwi,  open  the  Palatine,  built  b^  9emn  Tnlliaa, 

plaeee,  covered  mth  grass,  which  served  which  Nero  enclosod  m  his  goUen  pahtce, 

for  popular  assemblies,  public  proceeaions,  and  caused  to  be  covered  with  transparent 

for  the  exercise  of  the  youth  in  arms,  and  Cappodocian  marble;  the  tenple  of  the 

ftr  the  burning  of  the  dead  bodies  ;  and  confedeiacy,  under  ifae  name  cs  Tkmptuei 


ftr  the  burning  of  the  dead  bodies  ;  and  confedeiacy,  under  ifae  name  cs  TVinpluei 
Aro,  which  were  paved,  and  served  either  Diaiut  emunintt,  which  die  Latin  citiw 
for  the  aaembling  of  Ibe  people,  for  the  built  in  union,  bv  the  persmrion  of  Servi- 
tranaaction  of  public  affiun,  or  for  Ihe  sale  us  IXillius,  and  upon  a  monunwM  in 
of  goods,  or  for  ornament.  Among  thtf  ■  which  were  inscribed  the  ortklei  of  ibe 
latter,  the  Forum  Romanum  (see  Fm'vm),  confederaiioa  (this  tetnple  was  stuaied 
and  Campus  Martius  (q.  v-),werethe  moot  upon  tbe  Aventine  hill,  near  ihe  church  of 
celebrBted.  The  earliest  di  viaoa  of  Rome  Sta.  Prisca) ;  tbe  temple  of  Janus,  iqKm  the 
was  made  by  Servius  Tullius ;  he  divided  iriand  of  the  Tiber,  near  tbe  modem  Sis- 
it  into  four  quarters,  which  he  called  Tri-  tine  lHndi|e,  one  of  the  moat  beautifid  of 
bus  uibonte ;  they  were  the  Tribua  Subur-  ancieat  Rome ;  the  temple  of  ihe  Flavian 
bana,  Collins,  Esquilina  and  Palatina.  family,  in  which  Domitian  was  buried,  still 
This  division  continued  till  the  reign  of  Btandrairon  the  Piazza  Grimena ;  tbetein- 
Augustus,  who  divided  the  dt^  into  four-  pie  of  Hercules  and  Ibe  Muses,  built  in 
teen  regions,  according  to  which  oncienl  the  ninth  rei^byFulviusNotnliM.wbo 
Rome  IS  generally  deocribed:  1st.  Porta  placed  here  the  images  of  the  Miiae^ 
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bnHiglit  by  him  from  Ambiacia ;  ihe  lero-  the  Palatiiie ;  in  it  were  contained  ibe  on- 

[de  M  Honor  and  Virtue,  in  the  fiiHt  re-  dlto,  or  aacied  ehielda,  and  tlm  poUadiutu,    ■ 

gioa,  biiih  bj  Harcua  Harcellua,  vid  or-  ncred  fire,  &c    Of  the  palacei^  the  im- 

Mmenied  by  the  Harcelli  with  the  moDU'  penal  waathe  moM  distinguished.    It  wai 

OMM  of  thor  &mllj ;  the  temple  of  Ju-  built  by  Auguatua  upon  uio  Palatine  hill, 

piler  Slator,  on  the  declivity  ol  the  Pala-  and  ^ve  the  name  to  Ihe  tenth  region  of 

tine  bill,  and  Fowed  by  Eomulus  on  an  the  city.    Thefroalwason  the  Via  Sacra, 

occanon  when  his  aolaiera  began  to  fle« ;  and  before  it  were  planted  oaks.     Witfaia 

the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonons,  built  by  thepalace  lay  the  temple  of  Veata,  and  ^ao 

AiuuBtusmth  much  splendor  on  the  slope  that  of  Apollo,  whicn  Augustus  endeav' 

of  ibe  OtjMtoliue  hill ;  the  bcButiful  lem-  ored  to  make  the  chief  tensile  in  Rome, 

pie  of  (be  Lycaoiiian  hill,  on  the  i^pd  of  The  succeeding  emperots  extended  and 

die  Tiber,  wni^h  thence  received  tlie  name  beautified  this  palace.    Nero  burnt  it,  but 

of  LjcMtnia;  two  temples  of  lais  and  of  rebuilt  it,  of  such  extent  that  it  not  only 

Sera^;  the  lempleof  Juno  Honela,  built  embraced  all  the  Palatine  hill, but  alao  the 

upCHi  the  spot  where  the  houae  of  ManU-  P^n  between  that  and  the  CtEUaii  and 

ui  was  torn  (lown,  on  the  fortifica^na  of  Eequiline,  and  even  a  part  of  tbiae  hills, 

the  Capitoline  hUl,  because  the  awakening  in  its  limits.    He  ornamented  it  so  richly 

of  the  garrison  on  ibe  attack  of  the  Gauls,  with  precious  stones,  gold,  eilver,  atatueo, 

was  attributed  to  this  godden ;  the  temple  paintings,  and  treasures  of  eveiy  deacrip- 

of  Ubefly,  buih  l^  Onccbus  in  the  thir-  -  lion,  that  it  juHly  Teceived  the  itame  of 

'byAsinitaPol-  demu  SKreafgoldenliousej.    Thefbllaw- 

(be  first  public  ing  emperon  not  only  stripped  it  of  iia 


library;  tbe  tensile  of  Mars,  on  the  east  omamentSihutVeeparianaiMi'ntiHcaused 
aide  of  Ibe  Appian  Way,  before  the  Porta  some  parts  of  it  to  1>e  pulled  down.  Do- 
Capena,  in  the  first  region,  in  which  the  mitian  aflerwarde  reetored  the  msin  build- 
senate  gave  widience  to  generale  who  ing.  In  the  reign  of  Commodus,  a  great 
cUmed  tbe  honorof  a  triumph,  and  like-  panof  it  was  burnt;  but  it  was  restored  by 
wise  to  fofeign  ambaaMdon  (the  chureh  him  and  bis  succeaMta.  In  the  time  i^ 
deUe  Palnw  stands  upKm  its  niins) ;  the  Tbeodoric,  it  needed  still  finiher  repairs ; 
temple  of  Hare  Ultor,  builtliy  Augiietua  but  thishugeedifice  subsequentWbeeame 
with  gnat  splendor,  when  he  recovered  a  ruin,  and  on  its  mie  nqw  stand  the  Far- 
Iheea^esof IhelwoiMthHthadbeencoD-  nese  palace  and  gtudeoe,  and  tlie  Villa 
queradbytbePanhiansithenilaididtem-  Spoda.  Among  the  theatree,  thoee  of  Pom - 
p(e  of  Minerra,  which  Domitian  built  in  pey,  Cornelius  Bolbus,  and  Harcelhn, 
the  finvtB  of  Nem;  another  temple  of  the  wera  the  roost  celebrated.  Poinpey  built 
nme  goddea^  wfaidi  PonUMy  buUt  in  the  thst  which  bore  his  name,  sAer  his  return 
CsaqNB  HailiaB,  and  which  AugueiiB  from  Greece,  and  adoriked  it  with  the  nioac 
coTCfedwitbbronze;  thetempteraTPeace,  beautiful  Grecian  atatiwa.  An  aqueduet 
OBoe  die  richest  and  moM  beauttAil  lero-  biought  water  into  every  pan  of  iL  In 
rie  in  Rome,  built  by  Ve^MSiaB,  in  the  order  to  prolecl  it  fbom  deetructiaa,  be 
Vb  Sacia,  in  the  (autm  rqpMt,  which  con-  built  within  ita  precincts  a  splendid  temple 
Dnned  ibe  imsures  of  tbe  temple  of  Jeni- 

hercurio! 

c  reign  o 

\jmnmoaaB ;  me   lempie  oi  lOe  soddeM  Hu>nu  uic  bc«u«  -.  x^iaaumB,  kiu  iau:i^iu 

Sala^  which  wsb  poiiKed  by  Fabius  Pic-  tiie  same  Ibiog,  and  the  Gothic  ki>^  Tiie- 
tor,  tbe  fim  Romanpainler ;  the  temple  of  odoric  caused  it  to  be  repaired.  A  few 
Saiom,  buih  by  Tarquin  tlie  younger,  remains  cf  it  are  yet  to  be  distinguished 
which  WW  aftenvar^  used  for  6m  treas-  near  tbe  palace  Urunu  The  theatre  of 
ury  and  the  archives  of  Rome ;  tbe  tem-  Bolbue,  the  favorite  of  Auguatua,  was  aitu- 
ple  cf  Ae  Sun,  which  Aut«Kan  erected  at  ated  in  the  Campus  Mortius.  llie  theatre 
an  etwnnous  expense,  aodof  which  some  of  Marcellus  was  built  by  Augustus  in 
ruina  still  exist ;  Bereial  tenndes  of  Veuiis,  memory  of  his  nephew  Marcellus.  Il 
snd  among  them,  particulaily,  the  maonif-  actomTOodated  33,000  spectaton,  and  was 
iceot  temple  of  Venus  Genitrix,  which  repaired  1^  Vespasian.  Some  beautiful 
Caarcaasadtobebuihtoheraatiieori-  rums  of  il  are  still  to  be  seen.  Among 
pn  of  bia  fiunily,  said  tbe  iem{^  of  Ve>  tbe  smphitbeatree,  that  of  Tittw  was  the 
niM  aod  Roma,  of  which  Adrian  himself  most  lernvkaUe.  (See  Caliitum ;  and  (or 
dosgnad  tbe  madel ;  the  temp4e  of  Veoia,  Ibe  cireus  mazimue  ai>d  the  circus  of 
one  ^  Ae  i^esl  »d  meet  renMrkable,  Caraoalla,  see  Circvi.)  Among  tbe  re- 
built by  Nuiruk  on  the  southern  sumnut  of  maining  circuses  the  fcdlowing  aeaerve  to 
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be  mentioned :  the  circus  Agonalia,  ip  the  omanieDted  with  Mill  greater  Bplentlor,tberf 

nimb  region;  the  circus  Aureliua,iii  tbe  have  been  enumerated   about  02  worni, 

g&rdeDB  or  Helio^baluB,  in  tbe  SfUi ;  the  and  856  cold,  besides  880  priraie  baths. 

circus  Flaminius,  in  the  ninth,  one  of  the  Miecenaa  and  Agrippa  founded  the  first 

largest  and  iDoac  remarkable,  mion  the  ru-  public  tialhs,  which  were  afterwards  sur- 

IDB  of  which  the  church  of  St.  Caterina  passed  by  those  of  Caracalla,  and  these, 

de'  Funari  and   the   palace   Haffei  now  in  their  turn,  by  those  of  Dioclesian,  ves- 

stand^;  the  circus    of  Flora  in  the  sixth  tiges  of  which  remain  till  this  day.  Rome 

region,  upon  the  same  spot  which  the  Pi-  was  likewise  rich  in  magnificent  gardens. 

Bzza  Grimana  now  occupies,  where  the  The  gardens  of  Lucullus,  in  the  ninth  re- 

UeeotiouB  fTi>riiJKi  were  celebrated ;  lasdy,  gion,  hold  the  first  rank ;   after  these,  tbe 

the  circus  of  Nero,  in  the  fourteenth  re-  gardens  of  Asiuius  Pollio,  JuHus  Ciesar, 

gion,  near  the  modem  church  of  St.  Peter;  Mfficenas,  Heliogabalus,  &c.     Of  tlie  tti- 

andthecircuBof Sallust,tbeniiuBofwhich  uinphal  arches,  the  most  celebrated  are, 

are   still   viuble  near  the  Colline    gate,  lliat  of  Coitftaiitine,  theruinsof  whichare 

Without  stoppiog  to  describe  the  Naunia-  yet  seen  ;  that  of  Drusua,  in  the  Appian 

chis  (q.  v.],  we  will  proceed  to  the  porti-  Way,of  which  the  modem  gateof  St.  Se- 

coea  or  colonnades.     Amongtheseare  the  bastian  is  said  to  have  been  ouilt ;  that  of 

Poilicus  A^ooautarutn,  also  called  Por-  Galhenus,  and  those  of  Sevenia  and  Titus, 

ticus    Neplunl,    Agrippte,     or    Vipsanii,  which  are  yet  in  good  preservation ;  the 
which  Marcus  Viusanius  Agrippa  built  in  '  former  in  the  Forum,  and  the  latter  in  the 

~"       "     '  mea  with  '"       "     ■  ■    ■  •  >        i.    .  . 


729,  and  adomea  with  painlings,  repre-    VicuB  Sandalaiius.     Amon^  the  columns, 
''      ''   7  of  the  AiSDuauls:  it    the  most  beautifiil  was  Trajan's  pillar,  IIS 
:e  Campus  Inanius,  sur-    feet  in  height,  still   standing.     Instead  of 


probably  belonged  to  it;  Uieqilendid  por-  statue  of  St.  Peter,  in  bronze,  twenty-three 

lico  of  Europa,  in  the  CampuD  Hanius,  feetinhei^L  The  iMBB-rehefe,  with  which 

Buppoaed  to  have  been  built  by  Augustus,  it  is  ornamented,  represent  the  entloits  of 

and  coDCoining  tbe  history  of  £uropa ;  the  Trajan,  and  contain  about  3500  half  and 

Porticus  HecatonstyloD,  in  the  ninth  re-  whole  human  figures.     A  flight  of  stairs, 

gion,  so  called  from  its  having  100  pillars ;  within  the  pillar,  leads  to  its  summh.  The 

me  portico  of  Livio,  in  the  third  ref^on,  atlumna  mlrata,  which  DuilliuB  erected 

built  by  Augustus,  and  demolished  by  Ne-  in  commeuiotati<»i  of  his  victory  over  the 

;  the  portico  of  Metellus,  founded  by  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  the  pUlara  of  An- 


Metellus  Macedonicus,  between  the  tern-    toninus  and  Aurelian,  are  still  rtanding. 

fie  of  Apollo,  built  by  him ;  and  that  of    The  sewers  (cfoacd),  by  means  of  whicli 
uno,  iu  the  ninth  region,  and  ornamented    the  filth  and  superfiuous  water  of  the  city 


with  siaEuea,  brou^t  by  him  from  Hace-  were  conveyed  into  the  liber,  ate  among 

donia;  the  Porticus  MiUiarensis,  or  of  the  the  most  reniarfeable  architectural  wotlcs 

thousand  columns,  the  ruins  of  which  ore  of  ancient  Rome ;  they  are  sutrterranean 

yet  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  duke  canals,  of  finm  ten  to  sixteen  feet  in  height, 

of  Muti  i  the  portico  of  Octavia,  built  by  and  from  twelve  to  fourteen  in  width,  and, 

Augustus;  and  the  portico  of  Polo,  built  although  constructed  in  the  earliest  agea 

by  Marcus  Vipsaniue  Agrippa;  tlie  porti-  of  the  city,  are  of  such  an  indestructible 

CO  of  Pompcy,  called  the  Corinthian,  from  solidity,  that  several  earthquakes  have  but 

ita  pillars  being  of  that  order  of  architec-  slightly  injured  them;  and  some  paitt  of 

ture;  Pompey  builtitnearhiaiheatre,  and  ^hem  are  in  perfect  prra^vaUon.     [Con- 

omamented  it  with  golden  tapeetty :  final-  ceming  the  anueducts  of  Rome,  of  which 

iy,  the  portico  of  the  sun  (Portictu  Solia),  about  twenty  have  been  enumerated,  see 

which  was  built  by  AureUan.  Among  the  Aqutduei.]     Amonff  the  magnificent  se- 

BasilicK  (a.  v.\  one  of  themost  beautiful  pulchral  monuments,  the  mausoleum  of 

was  the  iEmihan.on  the  nortbeiiy  mde  of  Augustus  and  the  Septizouiuni  of  Septim- 

the  Forum Romanum,  butltby  PaulusjE.  ius  aeverus  surpassed  all  others  in  splen- 

milius.     We  mil  also  mention  tbe  BasUica  dor.    This  city  was  also  rich  m  splendid 

Can,  or  Lucu,  on  the  Esquiline  hill,  the  priTaie  buildings,  and  in  the  treaauree  of 

splendid  Basilica  Julia,ontheBouthetnside  "rt,  with  which  not  only  the  public  plac«A 

m  the  Forvim  Romanum,  buih  by  Julius  and  streets,  but  likewise  the  residences 

CiBBar,  and  the  BatnlieB  Portia,  which  was  and  gardens  of  the  piincipal  citizens,  were 

theoIdeet,Bnd  was  built  by  Cato  the  Cen-  omamentcd,  and  of  which  but  compsia- 

BOT.    Of  tbe  public  batbs,  some  of  which  tively  few  vestiges  have  survived  the  rar- 

equalled  in  extent  la^  palaces,  and  were  ageeoftinw.   See  Burton's  .Mtguttie*  o/* 
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Some  (Oxford,  ISil);   Nardini's    Anna  puiiutigs,&eacoes,wo^  imiiBrble,  KiMed 

.htka  JNibby'a  edition,  whh  anuouuioas,  bronze  and  stucco,   ibe  new  sacnaly,  a 

plans,  lic^  Rome,  1820,  4  vols.,  8vo.};  beautiful  piece  of  architecture,  but  dm  id 

VeDuti%  DtteridotK   tim^i^kica  dtU*  udisod  wub  tbe  rest,  dtmene  aeptnte  coo- 

•AiftcUei  rfi  Jfema  [3d  e<£t30n,  with  Piali'B  tddeiatioD.       The    two    moM    beaudflil 

Qoles,  Rome,  18S4,  %  voh.  qunito,  with  72  chnrchM  in  Rome  next  to  Sl  PeteHB  are 

RiniriDgsV,  the   St.  John'a  of  the  Lateian,  and  the 

■Hxfem  itone ;  the  capital  of  the  Stales  Santa  Maria  Hasgioie.    The  former,  buih 

of  dke  Church,  the  residence  of  (be  pope,  by  ConnantiDe  the  Great,  ia  the  parocbid 

umI  for  centimes  the  CAptal  of  Chnsten-  cDurch  of  the  pope ;  it  tbetefoie  take* 

dom,  at  )M«8ent  the  capital  of  the  worid  precedence   of  all  othen,   and   is  called 

of  the  arts  (41°  Sa*  45"  N.  Ibl  ;  13°  38'  Onmiwn  taint  tt  orUt  tedttwvm  motcr  et 

E.  Ion).     It  ia  about  thkteen    miles  in  caput  (tfae  head  and  mother  of  all  ehurchea 

nrtuii,   and  ia  divided  by  tlie  Tiber  in-  of  the  city  and  the  woiid).     In  it  ii  cele- 

10  tiro  psrtB.      The   cburcbea,  palocee,  brated  the  coronation   of  the  popea.     It 

tiliw,  squares,   nreeia,   fbuntains,  aque-  coDtaina  several  pillen  of  granile,  mnh 

ductH,  entiquideis  ruina, — in  afagrt,  every  onfico,  and  gih  brtmze;  the  twelve  apoatles 

lUng  ptDclaims  the  ancient  majesty  and  InRuBConiaudLegroa  ;  and  the  beautifiil 

pregenLgieatneaof  ihe  city.     Among  the  chapel  of  Coimdj,  which  is  unequalled  in 

church^  St.  Peter's  ia  the  moat  conspicu-  ita  propoitiotiB,  built  by  Alexander  Galilei. 

ou^  and   ip,  perh^is,  the  most  beaulifiii  The  altar-piece  ia  a  nioeaic  from  a  potnl- 

buiiding  in  the  world.     Bramante  benn  ingof  Giudo,  and  the  beautiful  porphyry 

it;  Suisalloand  Peruzzi  succeeded  him ;  aarcophania,  which  is  under  tlie  statue  of 

butHicnael  Ao^lo,  who  erected  ita  im-  Oement  XII,  was  found  in  the  Pantlieou, 

mease  dome,  which  ia  450  feet  high  to  ibo  and  is  si^xwed   to  have   contained  the 

topofthecn»,d«rigDecttbegTeatest  part,  ashes  of  H.  Agrippa.     The  nave  of  ibe 

Many  other  architects  were  aftn^wds  church  of  Santa  Maria  Haggiore  ia  aup- 

enpkiyed  upon  It;  Mademo  finiabed  the  ported  by  forty  Ionic  pillara  of  Grecian 

fioDi  and  Ibe  two  lowers.     The  erection  marble,  which  ware  taken  from  a  temple 

rf  Ihia  edifice,  from  1506  to  1614,  coat  of  JuDo  Lucina :  tbe  ceiling  waa  gikled 

15^000,000  Roman  crowns.    Before   we  with  the  first  gold  brou^t  Sivm  Peru. 

utive  at  this  beautiful  temple,  tbe  eye  ia  We  are  here  atruck  with  ullnirauon  at  tbe 

ittiaeied  by  the  beautiful  square  in  frimt  mosaics ;  tbe  high  attar,  consining  of  an 

of  it,  surrounded  by  a  raagniticent  colon-  antique  porphyrf  aarcophagua ;  theebapel 

nade  by  BerniDl,  and  omameDted  by  an  of  Bixtus  V,  built  fivm  the  daBsnB  td 

£gypban    obeliak,    togett>er    with    two  .Fontana,    and    richly  ornamented  ;   tbe 

Bploidid  fountaina.      Upon   entering  tbe  iJiapal  of  Paul  V,  adorned   with  marble 

Teatibole,  Giotto^  maeaiO) la Navicella, is  aDdprei^usBtonee;  the  chapel  raTSfbrza, 

Ncn.  Under  tbe  portico,  oppcrite  tbe  gi«K  ^Michael  Angelo;  and  the  sepulcbreeof^ 

door,  is  Banini'a  great  ban-relief  rwre-  Guf^lmo  deUa  Porta  and  Alsardi.    In 

BoHingChnat  commanding  Peter  to  (bed  the  aquaie  before  the  front  is  a  Corinthian 

bis  sheep ;  and  at  tbe  ends  of  tbe  poitico  column,  which  is  considered   a  master- 

aiedteequestriaQMatueeofConataniineby  piece' of  its  kind.     The  largest  church  in 

Bnnini,  and  of  Charlemagne  by  ComS'  Rome  nest  to  Sc  Peter's  was  tbe  Basilica 

chioL    The  union  of  these  master  woi^  di  San  Paolo  fbori  delle  Hura,  on  the  rood 

has  an  indescribable  e^t^t.    The  hannouy  toOsIia,  burnt  a.  few  yeara  since.    (See 

and  proponioD  whioh^vrtiin  the  inte-  Paul,  Chunhu  ofSL)    Tbe  church  of  8. 

nor  of  ihia  au^at  temple  are  such,  that,  Lorenzo,  without  ibe  city,  poneaaes  some 

immease  aa  it  ih,  the  eye  distingulahes  all  mra     monumeiita    of    antiquity.      The 

ihe  para  without  confusion  or  difficulty,  church  of  San  Pietro  in  Vincola  contains 

When  each  ot^E  is  minutely  e:iamined,  the  celebrated  statue  of  Mosea,    by  Mi- 

we  are   astonished   at  its  magnitude,  so  cbacl  Angelo.     The  church  of  St.  Agnes, 

much  more  conudeinble  than  appears  at  in  the  place  Navona,  begun  by  Raiualdi 

fiiatatctat.     The  immense  canopy  of  the  and  completed  by  Borromiui,  is  one  of  ihe 

liigh  altar,  supported  by  four  bronze  pil-  most  highly  ornamented,  particularly  with 

Isn  of  ISO  feet  in  height,  panicularly  at-  modem  aculpture.    Here  is  tbe  admirable 

■racts  the  attention.    '  Tbe  dome    is  the  relief  of  Alvardi,  representing  St.  Agnea 

boldest  work  of  modem  arcbitecture.  Tbe  deprived  of  her  clothes,  and  covered  only 

CTDM  thereon  is  450  feet  above  the  pave-  with  her  hair.     The  Baialica  of  Sl  Sebos- 

□lent.  The  lantern  afibrde  the  most  Iwaud-  tian,  before  the  Poita  Capena,  contains  the 

ful  pfospect  of  the  city  and  the  aurround-  gta(ue  of  the  dyuig  saiut,  1^  Giorgetti,  a 

ing country.  The splendiduosaics,  tombs,  pupil  of  Algaru,  and  the  master  oT  Ber-  - 
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nini.  llDdef  these  churches  are  die  cats-  Ihe  bust  of  cardinal  Baiberini,  by  the  same 
combe,  which  formerly  aerred  as  places  aniai,  and  the  busts  of  Maiius,  Sylla  and 
of  burial.  In  the  church  of  Sl  Agnes,  Scipio  A^canus,  are  ui  this  paJace.  The 
befbre  the  Porta  Pta,  among  many  other  library  is  calculated  to  contain  60000 
beautiful  columns,  are  four  of  porphyry,  printed  books  and  9000  manuscripts;  a 
belonging  to  the  high  altar,  and  consider-  cabinet  of  medals,  bronzes,  and  precious 
ed  Ihe  most  beautiful  in  Rome.  In  a  stones,  ta  abo  connected  with  the  librar}'. 
small  chapel  is  a  buat  of  the  Savior  by  The  Borghese  palace,  erected  by  Bra- 
Michael  Angelo,  a  masterpiece.  In  the  mante.isexteasive.andiuabeautifulstyle; 
church  of  St.  Augustine,  there  is  a  picture  the  colonuade  of  the  court  is  splendid, 
by  Raphael,  representing  the  prophet  This  palace  contains  a  large  collection  of 
Isaiah,  and  an  Ascension,  b^  Lanfranco.  paintings,[are  worksof  sculpture, valuable 
The  monastery  has  o  rich  library,  called  tables,  and  utensils  of  rich  worknuuisliip, 
the  Angelica,  end  increased  by  the  library  of  red  porphyry,  alabaster,  and  other  ma- 
of  cardinal  PassioneL  The  following  terials.  The  upper  ball  is  unrivalled;  the 
churches  also  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  on  ^reat  leddscapes  of  Vemet,  with  which  It 
account  of  their  architecture  and  works  of  isadomed,are  so  true  to  nature,  that,  upon 
art;  the  churches  of  SL  Ignatius,  Sl  Ce-  entering,oneimBgiiieshiinself  transported 
cilia,  a.  Andrea  detla  Valle,  S.  Andrea  del  into  real  scenes.  The  palace  Albaiii,  Ihe 
Noriziato,  the  Pimtheon  (also  called  la  situation  of  which  is  remui^ably  fine,  poe- 
Rotonda),  in  which  Raphael,  Annibel  Cu-  sesees  a  valuable  library,  a  great  number 
racci,  Hengs,  SiC^  are  interred.  All  the  of  paintings,  and  a  collecuoii  of  designs 
364churchesof  Rome  contain  monuments  by  Coracci,  Polydoro,  Lauthinco,  Spoono- 
of  art  or  antiquity.  Among  the  palaces,  letto,  Cigniini,  and  others.  The  palace 
the  principal  is  the  Vatican,  an  immense  Aliierl,  one  of  the  largest  in  Rome,  is  in  a 
pile,  in  which  the  most  valuable  monu-  simple  style  of  architecture,  and  coutalna 
ments  of  antiquity,  and  the  works  of  the  rare  manuscripts,  medals,  j^abti^g8,  &c^ 
greatest  moderu  masters,  are  preserved,  and  valuable  furniture.  In  the  palace 
Here  are  the  museum  Pio-Clementinum,  Colonna  there  is  a  rich  collection  of  paint- 
establisbedbyClemenlXIV,  andenhirged  ings  by  the  first  masters;  all  tbe  rooms 
by  Piua  VI,  end  the  celebrated  library  of  are  decorated  with  them,  and  particularly 
the  Vatican,  (q.  v.)  The  treasures  carried  tbe  gallery,  which  is  one  of  Ihe  finest  in 
•way  by  the  French  have  Iwen  re-  Europe.  In  the  gardens  are  the  ruins  of 
stored.  Among  the  paintings  of  this  the  batlis  of  Constaiitine  and  those  of  the 
palace,  the  most  beautiful  are  Raphael's  temple  of  Sol.  Tbe  Aldobrandini  (q.  v.J 
frescoes  in  the  rtaaxt  and  the  loggt.  palace  contains  tbe  finest  monument  of 
The  principal  oil  pointings  are  in  the  ap-  ancient  painling— the  Aldobrandhie  Wed- 
parUanmlo  Borgia,  which  also  contains  ding,  a  fi-esco  purchased  by  Pius  VII,  in 
the  Transfiguration,  by  Raphael.  In  the  1818,  in  which  the  desgn  is  admirable. 
Sixtine  chapel  is  the  Last  Judgment  of  The  great  Famese  palace,  begun  from  de- 
Michael  Aogelo.  The  popes  have  chosen  signs  of  San  gal  lo,  and  completed  under 
thepalace  of  Monte  Cavallo,  or  the  Quiri-  the  direction  of  Michael  Angelo,  is  cele- 
nat  palace,  with  its  extensive  and  beautiful  brated  both  for  its  beauty  and  its  treas- 
gardens,  for  their  usual  residence,  on  ac-  uresof  art.  The  Curacci  and Domenichi- 
coimt  of  its  healthy  air  and  fine  prospect-  no  have  immortalized  themselves  by  tlieir 
The  Lateran  palace,  which  Siitus  V  had  freacoesinitsgallery.  TheFameseHercu- 
rebuilt,  by  Fontaoa,  was  changed,  in  1693,  iea,  the  madferly  Fma,  aud  the  urn  of  C»- 
into  lui  alms-house.  Beudea  these,  the  cilia  Metelld,  formerly  adorned  the  court ; 
following  nre  celebrated :  the  palace  della  and  in  the  palace  itself  was  the  l>eautiful 
Cancellerla,  the  palace  de'  Conservator!,  eroup'ofthe  Farnese  bull.  But  when  llie 
Ihe  puittce  of  St.  Mark,  the  buildings  of  the  kiogofN^aplesiniieriied  the  Farnese  estate, 
academy,  &-c.  Among  the  private  palaces,  these  statues,  with  other  works  of  art,  were 
the  Barberitti  is  tbe  largest ;  it  was  built  carried  lo  Naples,  where  they  now  adorn 
by  Bernini,  in  a  beautiful  style.  Here  are  tbe  palace  de^ii  SiudJ.  Not  fu'og'is  the 
tbe  Magdalen  of  Guido, one  of  the  finest  palaceCorsim,wherequeenChnatinulJveil 
works  of  Caravaggio,  the  paintings  of  the  and  died  in  IGSO.  It  contains  a  valuable 
great  boll,  a  masterpiece  of  Peter  of  Cor-  library  aud  galler}',  The  palace  Giusli- 
toDo,  and  other  valuabie  paintings.  Of  niaiii  also  bad  a  gallery  adorned  with  uu- 
works  of  sculpture,  tbe  Sleeping  Fawn,  morous  valuable  statues  and  works  of 
now  in  Munich,  was  formerly  here ;  the  sculpture ;  its  principal  ornaments  were 
roaalerly  group  representing  Atabmle  and  the  celebrated  statue  of  Mi  nervu,  the  finest 
-  Heleager,  a  Juno,aBickSatyr,  by  Bernini,  of  that  goddess  now  known,  and  the  bos- 
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iJief  of  Anioibea  sucklioK  Jupiier.  ^Egyptian;  asutueof  the  younger  Nero; 
Theae  neeflurea  were  noniiiially  bought  ihe  biuts  of  Lucius  Verua,  Alexander, 
bj  NapoleoD,  and  are  now  ill  Paria.  The  FauBtina  and  Verug;  various  relieroa; 
paintiDgsare  chiefly  in  the  possctaion  of  among  which  was  oDe  repreaenling  Cur- 
ihe  luDg  of  Prusiti.  In  the  palace  Spada  tiua ;  an  um,  on  which  were  repreaeoied 
is  the  Matue  of  Pompey,  at  the  fbor  of  the  lestival  ofBaccfaua;  another  suppon- 
which  Cssar  fell  UDder  thedaggeraof  his  ed  by  the  Graces;  two  horns  of  p)en- 
'iiur[|«rer&  We  have  yet  to  mention  the  ty,  6ic.  The  greatest  pan  of  these  has 
psUce  Costa^ti,  on  account  of  its  fine  not  been  restored  from  Paris,  The  ejle- 
IreKoes;  Chigi,  for  its  beautiful  architec-  rior  is  omamented  with  ancient  relieft. 
ture,  its  pauitiiig«  and  library;  Mattei,  for  The  Villa  Pamlili,  before  the  Porta  di 
its  numerous  statues,  reiie&  and  ancient  Sau  Pancra^o,  also  called  fielrespiro,  hsa 
iuwtiptkins ;  the  palace  of  Pamfiii,  built  an  agreeable  situation,  and  is  seven  mites 
by  BoTTomini,  for  its  splendid  paintings  in  circumference.  The  orchiiecture  is  by 
Dixlintemat  magnificeace;  that  of  Pamiili  AI^;anli,  but  has  been  censured  by  con- 
in  the  square  of  Navona,  with  a  'librai^  noisaeurs.  In  the  ioterior  there  are  some 
andgallny;  Roapigliosi,  upon  the  Quin-  fine  specinwDS  of  sculpture.  Full  de- 
lul  bill,  &c-  Among  the  pelsces  of  scriptione  of  this  and  of  the  Villa  Bor- 
Rome,  which  bear  the  name  of  viiat,  is  ghese  have  been  published.  The  Villa 
iheV'ilkHedici,on  the  Fincian  mount,  on  Albani,  upon  an  eminence  which  com- 
which  were  forroerly  situated  the  splendid  mands  Tivoli  and  the  Sabina,  is  a  temple 
ganteos  of  Lucullus ;  it  once  contained  a  of  taste  and  splendor.  The  cardinal  A1- 
\ta  number  of  masterpieces  of  every  exonder  Albani  expen<led  immense  sums 
kind;  but  the  grand-dukes  Leopold  and  upon  it,  and,  during  the  space  of  fif^ 
Ferdinand  have  removed  the  finest  works  years,  collected  a  suTendid  cabinet  The 
(uuong  them,  the  group  of  Niobe,  by  eeiUng  of  the  gallery  was  painted  by 
^opRs)  to  Florence.  This  palace,  how-  Meng^  and  is  a  model  of  elegance.  The 
ercr,  is  yet  very  worthy  of  being  viuted.  Villa  Lante  and  the  Villa  Corsini  deserve 
I'niler  the  portico  of'^the  Villa  Negroni  to  be  mentioned  on  account  of  iheir  fine 
nrethetwofinestatuesofSyllanndMariua,  prospects.  The  Villa  Doria  (formerly 
seated  on  the  tdla  mrulit.  In  the  ex-  Algiati),  in  which  Raphael  lived,  coi 
lenBi?e  garden,   which   is  three  miles  in  three  fresco  paintings  of  this  great  ir 

circuit,  some    beautitut  fresco  paintings  The  Villa  Famese  contains  (he  rei 

liavebeenfbundinthervinsof  someofthe  of  the   palac«  of  the   Roman  emperora. 

bouses.    The  Villa  Mattei,  on  the  Ccellan  The  capitol  (q.,  v.j  contaitis  so  many  and 

tiMuoE,  contains  a  splendid  collection  of  such  magnificent  objects  of  every  descnp- 

naiuGS.     The  Villa  Ludovisi,  on  the  Pin-  tioQ,  thai  it  is  imposible   to   enumerate 

cian  mount,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  the  them  here.     We   must  be  satisfied  with 

artia  and  the  gardens  of  Elallust,  is  one  mentioning  the  equestrian  statue  of  Har- 

aoda  half  miles  in  circuit,  and  contains  cuBAureliuB,beforethepalace;theCBptive 

vnluaUe  monuments  of  art,  palticulariy  Kings,  in  Ihe  court ;  the  coltatmarottrala; 

ihe  Aurois  of  Guercino,  an  ancient  group  and  within,  tfaecoloesal  statue  of  Pytthus; 

of  the  senator  Papirius  and  his  mother  the  tomb  of  Sevenis;  the  Centaurs,  of  ba- 

[or  laiher  of  Phsdra  and  Hippolytiis),  an-  salt;  the  beautiful  alabaster  pillars;  the 

aiher  of  Ariia  ead   Pntus,  end  Bernini's  inaaerpiece   in  mosaic,  which   once  be- 

rape  of  Prueerpine.     The  Villa  Boi^heae,  longed   to  cardinal  Ftirietti,  represeniinr 

near  Rome,  has  a  line,  but  an  unhealthy  three  doves  on  the  edge  of  a  vessel  filled 

atuation.     The  greatest  part  of  the  city,  with  water,  which  Is  described  by  Pliny. 

■lid  the  eDviroDS  as  far  as  Ftaecati  ani^  The   fountains   are  amon^  the   priudpel 

Tivoli,  are  viaiUe  from  it.     It  has  a  gar-  ornaments  of  the  squsrea  in  Rome.     The 

Hen,  with  a  parit  three  miles  in   circuit,  fountain  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  the  most 

Tliia  palace  was  ornamented  in  in  interior,  splendid  of  tliem  all,  has  been  particularly 

and  tumisfaed  with  so  much  richne«  and  admired ;  it  is  surmounted  by  an  obelisk, 

elegance,  that  it  might  have  been  consid-  and  ornamented  hj  four  colossal  statues, 

ered  the  first  edifice  in  Rome,  next  to  the  which  represent  the  four  jiiincipal  rivers 

npiiol,  particularly  for  its  fine  collection  In  the  world.     The  fountain  of  Paul   V, 

uf  statues.     The  most  remarfaable  among  near  the  church  di  San  Pietro  in  Monto- 

tbemwere  theFightingGladia<or;Silenua  no,  is  in  bad  taste,  but  furnish e«  such  a 

and  a  Faun ;  Seneca,  in  black  marble,  or  body  of  water,  that  several  mills  are  <»u:- 

mlieT  a  dave  at  the  baths  ;  Camillus ;  the  ried  by  it.     The  fountain  di  Termini  ia 

Hermaphrodite;  the  Centaur  and  Cupid;  adorned  with  three  relieb,  representiiig 

two  Fauna  pbybg  on  ibe flute;  Ceies;an  Moees  striking  water  from  Ihe  rock,  and 
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wid)  acokmlatatue  of  that  prophet,  with  have  raceireda  newimpulK.    The  acad- 

two  JEgfptiaa  lions  in  baaalL  The  apiea-  emy  of  San  Liica  wae  establiebed  »oMj 

did  founiain  of  Tnwi  mippliea  the  beet  for  the  art  tf  paiDtiD|;  and  there  ate  alaa 

nater,  which  it  receive*  through  an  an-  manjr  Iherarr  ioMitUDouB  iu  theeig'.   Tbo 

cieal  aqueduct.     AmoDg  the  streeta,  the  ptineqial  coUese  of  the  univflnitv,  erected 

Strsda  Felice  and  the  Miada  Fia,  which  by  the  pc^Ma  InDoeoit  IV  ( I345L  Bont- 

croeBew:hMher,BretheDMMtieiiiarfa^le;  face  Vltl  (1308),  and  Clement  VI  (1311), 

among  the  bridges,  thai    of  Sl  Angelo  is  called  delia   Sajntiaa,  fromju  motto, 

{fenneTly  Pons  ^IKua),  300  feet  in  length ;  JnHiuim  lapientve   timor  Domai.     It  is  a 

wd  atnooidie  galea,  the  Porta  del  Po^lo  apleodid   Duildio^,    la  which  there    are 

{toTmet\j   Porta  Flaininia).      Of  aocieDt  eight  profenois  m  Iheolo^,  nx   in  law, 

monuments,  the  following  yetremain:  the  eight  in  tnedicme,  five  in  philosophy,  one 

PuKfaeoD,  the  Coliaeum,  the  column  of  in  the  fine  arts,  and  four  in  the  Hebrew, 

"*    '  D,that  of  Antooine-the amphitheatre  Greek,  Syiiac and  Ai^ic  lan^uagea.     Of 

: j^  mausoleum  of  Auguaus,  the  other  colleges,  in  which  mstruction  is 

]  of  Adrian  (now  the  for-  even  iu  the  scioiceB  and  iu  languages, 

ureaBCCBt.  An^do);  thetrium|ibal  arches  theCollegium  de  ptopagaoda  Fidei«par- 

ot  Sevenis,  TitUHj   Constantine,  Janu^  tieulariy  lemaitaiite  for  its  rich  library 

Nero  and  DniBus;  the  ruins  of  the  temple  and  its  priiding-office,  which  Is  wottiiy  of 

of  Ju^ier  Stator,  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  of  bein^  visited,  and  which  contains  works 

Concordia,    of  Pax,  of  Antoninus    and  in  thirty  ancient  and  modem  Unruagea ; 

Feu8tina,of  the  sun  and  moon,  of  RomU'  besides  theee  are  the  Collegium  Clemeo- 

lus,  of  Siomuluaand  Renius,of  Pallaa,of  linum,  the  Collegium  Romeniun  and  the 

Foituna  Virilia,  of  Fortuna  Mulietuis,  of  Collegium  Nazarenum,  in^tutions  for  in- 

Virtue,  of  Bacchus,  of  Vesta,  of  Minerva  atruction  in  the  Oiieotal  language^  the 

Hedica,  and  of  Venus  and  Cupid;  there-  Hungarian  and  the  Gwman  coU^s^  4^. 

mains  of  the  baths  of  Dioclesian,  of  Cara-  Among  the  acedemiea  and  leaineQ  siKie- 

ealla  and  Titus,  &c. ;  the  ruins  of  the  the-  ties  in  ftome,  the  moM  importaiu  are  the 

Btre  of  Pompey,  near  the  Curia  Pompeii,  academies  of  Romon  hiotory,  of  Mogi»- 

where  Cnsar  was  murdered,  and  those  of  pby,  of  ecckoastical  histoiT,  of  Roman 

ti»e  theatre  of  MarceUus;  the  niins  of  the  anuquitiea,  of  the  Arcadians,  &c.    The 

old  tiwum  (now  called  Campo  Vaccino] ;  two  princhiat  theatres  ore  dioae  of  Al- 

(be  remains  of  the  old  bridges ;  the  circue  herti  and  Argeotino,  in  which  opetaa  and 

masjmus  ;  the  circus  of  Oanoalla  ;  the  ballets  are  exhibited  ;  the   theatres  della 

house  of  Cicero ;  the  Curia  Hoat^;  the  Valie  and  di  Capranica  are  of  the  seeotid 

trophies  of  Horius ;  the  portico  of  PhUip  nok,  in  which  comic  operas,  cometbee, 

and   Occavius ;  the  country  house   and  and  aometiiDe*  tragedies,  are  perfbrmed. 

tower  of  Mteceoae ;  tl>e  Claudiaa  aqueduct;  1a  Paze  and  La  Palla  Cords  are  of  Ibe 

the  raonumemsof  the  &inily  of  Aiuiw,(rf'  lowest  tank,  in  which  the  opera  bulA  H>d 

the  Soipios,  of  Metella  (called  Capo  di  ftrces  are  acted  for  the  amusement  of  the 

Bove);  the  prison  of  Jugurtha  (Caicere  populace.    But  they  are  opened  onbfor 

if  amertinol,  in  which  St.  Peter  was  im-  a  abort  time  dming  the  year.    The  nMi- 

priaoned ;  the  monument  of  Coius  Cestius,  vala  in  Rome  most  w<Hli)y  of  notice  are 

which  M  eoiirBly  uninjured,  in  form  of  the  grand  (coeaanon  OB  Cofpus  Cbrisii 

a  pyramid,  neu"  which  the    Protestoits  day,  and  the  ceremouiea  of  PassioD  week 

a>e  bivied ;  the  Cloaca  Hajdma,  tuih  by  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  where  ia  neiibnaed 

Tahjuin,  &c.     Besides  the  obehak  near  the  immortal  MJseiere  of  Leo  Allern;  the 

the   Porta  del  Popolo,  that  raised  in  the  illumination  of  the  cross  oo  SL  Petw^, 

'pontificate  of  Kua  VI,  on  awunt  Cavallo,  the   Uluaunation  <^  die  Pauline  cbape^ 

IB  deaervinx  of  notice.    The  prindpaJ  col-  &c;  heddea  these,  there  are  the  illumina- 

leotions  of  litenituM  and  the  luts  have  tionof  theunmense  dome  of  Sl  PeteH^ 

already  bem  noticed  ;   but   ll>e   Museo  upon  the  day  fJ  that  saint,  the  K<eat  fire 

Kireheliano  deserves  to  be  particularly  works,  or  die  CKrwidola  at  4500  rocket^ 

mentioned:  there  are,  boaidao,  many  pri-  which  are  dischaived  from  the  oastle  of 

vale  oollections  and   oiooaatic  liteanei^  Bl  fuigdo,  upon  Uie  ooiuveiaaiy  of  the 

which    contain   many   valu^^   worics.  tNipeVi  coronation,  and  which  fnoduc«  an 

BiMh  Ireasuics,  especsially  'in   the   arts,  inaesoiiboble  tAct,  <m  account  of  the  vi- 

make  Rome   the  great  echoed  of  inint-  cini^  of  the  river,  in  whose  waters  the 

efs,  statuaries  and  architects,  and  a  place  '  Eghts  are  refiected.    (For  the  Camioal, 

•fpilgrimage  toalHoveraof  iheanajand  see  the  article.)    The  clknaie  of  Roma 

Aereare  here  iimtmiemUe  s(u((f  of  paint-  fiom  July  until  October  is  unhealthy,  and 

ing  and  sculptiue.    Roman  an  seems  to  the  fbtngner  is  then  eqxised  to  dongerotia 
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fevers.     Tbb  aria  eattiea  renileiB  whole  poMerior  to  the  adoption  of  the  laws  of 

uuutere  of  the  city  uninhabitable  duiing  tlie  twelve  tables,  not  without  bebg  influ- 

tliese  months.     It  appears  to  eueitd  gred-  enced  by  the  Greek.    Jt  was  divided  into 

uallj,  Bud  to  be  about  to  take  full  ponea-  the  termo  urbantu,  rutticut,  and  ptrtgri- 

Bon  of  the  eternal  city.  [See  Camfogna  di  mu.     The  first  of  these  dialects  woe  spok- 

Rema,  Midana,    and    Pmlm  Martha.)  en  in  Rome  iteelli  the  eecocd  in  the  coud- 

The  south  wind,  known  by  the  name  of  Dy,  and  the  third  generally  in  the  jntiv- 

liroeco,  aSectB  the  elasticity  of  the  musclea  inces.     If  we  poBBesaed  the   Orwinu  of 

iviibout  being  dan^roua.    Conauraplion  the  elder  Calo,  we  abould  be  abTe  to  ilc- 

has  ID  Rome  a  malignant  character,  com-  cide  with  ceittunty  who  were  die  carllcRt 

municating  itself  to  the  healthy  by  means  inhabitanta  of  Italy,  and  what  was  theori- 

of  articles  of  clothing  and  furniture,  and  gin  of  the  native  Lalinlanguage.     Wears 

qseading  amon^  occupants  of  the  seme  able  only  to  diacover  &om  the  scattered 

house  with  the  dneased  person,  even  with-  and    disconnected   accounts  of  the   an- 

oul  such  adventitious  aid.   It  is  even  com-  cients  that  the  (Euotrii  [who  were  proba- 

muikicated  by  books.  The  water  is  difierent  bl^  of  Arcadian,  or,  rather  of  Pelasgian 

in  diflferent  ports  of  the  city.   The  fountain  origin),  the  Ausonii  (among  these  are  in- 

(^TrcvifurairiieathemoHtwholeaome  WK'  eluded  the  Osct  aud  Volsci),  the  Sabelli 

ler ;  that  from  the  tAerma  of  Diocleeian  and  or  Babines^  the  Tyrbenii   (Etrurians  and 

the  fountain  of  Gianicola  is  unwholeaoine,  Tuscans,  from  whom  oiieinated  the  augu- 

and  banished  from  all  tables.    In  Rome,  ly  Emd  the  priestliood  of  the  Romans),  and, 

tbe  bonis  are  counted  up  to  24,  as  is  the  lastly,  tlie  Umbri,  are  to  be  considered  as 

case  m  many  of  the  other  Italian  cities,  the  principal  abonginea  of  Itsly,  to  whom 

TberaostfrequentedpromenadeiatheCor-  the  old  Latins,  or  Uie  aignginei,  as  they 

so.  Frotn2ato24o'clock(5to7),it)afiilod  were   called,  joined  themselves.      With 

with  pedestrians  and  equipagee.    In  1834,  these  the  Trojans  under  ^nena  were  in- 

Rome    contained    136^00    inhabitants  ;  corporaied ;  but  the  number  of  ihene  was 

33,900  houses;  346  churches,  81  of  them  too  small  to  have  any  decisive  influenco 

parish  churches ;  30  ninnasieries,  and  up-  upon  the  Lotin  language,  althoi>gh  these 

wards  of  130  palaces.     In  1830,  the  pop-  foreigners  at   length    obtained   domituon 

Tilalion  was  144,542,  among  which  were  over  the  whole  country.     The  Greek  col- 

;*5  bishops  and  archbishops,  1490  priests,  oiiies  are  mote  important  in  tliis  view,  viz. 

ISJea  monks,  2390  nuns,  and  10,000  Jews  <he  Achsians,  Locriansond  Dorians,  who 

rtstdingon  the  left  bankof  the  Tiber,ina  uihabited   Middle  and  Lower  Italy,  and 

<[iULTter  called  Ghetta     The  view  of  the  extended  their  custonja,  aud  even  tlie  com- 

]niijesticruins;thesolemngrandeiir  ofthe  mon  use  of  their  language,  beyond  their 

irhurchea  and  palaces ;  the  recollections  of  own   settJements  in  this  country.      The 

the  post;  the  relipous  customs;  the  magic  Latin  must,    therefore,   necessanly  have 

aiid  almost  melHncholy  tranquillity  in  the  'i^n  much  Influenced  by  the  language  of 

spleodid  villas;  the  enjoyment  of  the  end-  lliese   colonies.     Besides  the  old   llolian 

leas  treasures  of  art,— all  this  raises  the  language,  we   read  of  the   Etrurian,  the 

inind  to  a  high  state  of  exratement.— See  Osciau,  and  the  Volscion,  which,  perhajw, 

Fea'a  Dttrraiime  ;   the   splendid   Vedidt  wore  oidy  different  dialects.     The  Osciaii 

di  Rima,  by  Piraneai  [2  vols.,  folio,  13S  maintained  itself  still  later  among  the  At- 

plates);  Dampiian,  of  Rome,  hy  Plamer,  ellani.     After  the  conquest  ofthe  south 

Bunsen   and  Gerhard,  witli  a  Sketch  of  °f  IfJy   and   Sicily,  of  Macedonia  and 

ihe  History  of  the  old,  and  of  the  Resiota-  Achaia,  the  Greek  huiguage   must  have 

tion  of  the  new  City,  by  Niebuhr,  with  lieen   better  known  to  the  Romans ;  and 

plans  and  views,  in  two  volumes  [iu  Gjr-  thus  the  influence  of  the  Greek  language 

nam) ;  flomt  m  Vu   I9th  Century.     For  "pon  the  formation  ofthe  Roman  cameto 

other  works  on  the  subject,  see  the  article  '«  of  ""ore   importance.     Wc  likewise 

Sdg,  TVoreJ*  in.  '''"'>  '°  '^^  derivaiiou  of  many  words,  as 

RoMiK   jEr*,   and  CA1.E.1DAH.    {See  well  as  in  the  syntax  of  this  languajje.fre- 

CiOeadar,  and  &»eA.l  "Iient  traces  of  Greek  origin ;  and,  indeed, 

RoMArf  LiUQUAOE.     The  old  Latin  and  the  oldest  Roman   auUiora  (for  example, 

Ihe  Roman  languages  ate  diiferent.  From  Plautus,  Terence,    Lucretius,   and   even 

ihe  fitW— tracea  rf  which  are   yet  to  be  Catullus)  make  use  of  many   Greek  idi- 

found   in  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tsdales,  "mB.    The  Romanic  languages  {see  Ro- 

mid  which  becante  obsolete  so  early  that,  manxe)  are  formed,  for  the  inoet  part,  from 

in  the  lime  of  Cicero,  the  hymns  of  the  the  dialect  of  tlie  country  and  the  prov- 

Safii  Iprieets  of  Man)  were  uiuntelUgi-  ulces. 

ble— £e  Reman  fennuge  was  formed,  Roauir  Literati7RE.    The  history  of 
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Roinui  liteiBture  H  genenlly  diridttd  into  tfaemadefiiiiteplBCe;buttheyitrecelebr«t- 

fourperiodB; — 1.  from  the  earliest  times  ed.  Tbelaiertrii«icwTiterB,likewiae,oftbe 

tUlCicen);  S.  till  the  death  of  Augustiu,  AuniBtau  age,  ^niue  Pollio,VanuBwith 

■  ■  ■  bia  xh^enea,  and  Ovid  with  his  Hedea, 


erad  to  bekmg ;  8l  till  the  death  of  Tn- 
fua,  eoUed  the  tUvtr  age ;  4.  till  the  Bub- 

flgaiioa  of  Roimi  by  the  Gotha,  called     „_  .  _ , 

Uie  braxtti  agt.     Foec^,  in  this  language,  bar  the  ItingH  led  in  triumph,  and  teft  to 

■B  in  all  oifaeiB,  preceded  ptoee ;  but  Ro-  periah  in  prison,  the  gladiaionaJ  nmes, 

man  proae  was  not  of  native  erowth ;  it  and  the  combats  of  wQd  beasts.    Among 

was  an  eutic,  to  whieh  Ciredi   models  apeofde  who  took  delight  in  such  scenes, 

fint  gave  birth,  and  which  ifaetoric  and  we  could  not  expect  to  find  a  reliah  for 

thBBcboobaftenrardBimproved[seeiUe(-  the  tamer  excitement  and  moral  infiuence 

onnoM);  fbr  native  poetrjr  in  Rrane  was  of  tiagic  spectacles.    The  only  specimen 

Minted  in  the  bud  by  Giedan  influence,  of  the  tiagic  poetry  of  a  later  age  which 

To    tiiifl    l)elong    the    Satumiau    soius.  is  preserved  to  us,  is  the  ten  tragedies 

Among  the  Arst  essays  in  poetry  were  the  under  the   oame  of  AnnKua  Seneca,  but 

Mdiana  Fabtdd  {a.  v.),  and  the  succeed-  which  sre,  not  without  reason,  ascribed 

iog  attempts  were  likewiae,  with  few  ex-  to  several  authors.    They  are  rude  decla- 

ceptione,  dramatic.      Livius  Androoicus,  mations,  without  nature  or  truth,  which 

a  Greek  capdve  of  Tarentum,  first  gave  originated  from  the  scliools  of  the  rtieto- 

che  Odyssey  m  the   Romans,   about  500  ricians ;  and  their  bombast  could  please 

yeaiB  after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  only  the   moet  uucuMvated  minds.     Lii- 

made  them  acquainted  with  the  dramati-  ontiua,  who  took  a  new  path  among  the 

co)  lichee  of  the  Greets  by  means  of  Lat-  earlier  poets  of  Rome,  wrote  a  pbilosophi- 

in   translations,    or  imitations  of   Greek  cal  poem,  in  rax  books,  couceming  the  na- 

tragedie«  aitd  comedies.     He  was  tbltow-  ture  of  things,  after  the  a^em  of  Epicu- 

ed  by  Nteviua,  who  wrote  a  historical  po-  rua,  which  he  adorned  with  a  true  poetic 

em  on  the  fiiat  Punic  war,  the  two  tiwc  coloring.     He  took  a  different  course  from 

writeiB  PacuviuB  and  ^ttius,  and  by  Eu-  many  scientific  poets  among  the  Gieeks, 

nius  (q.  vA   the  first  epic  poet,  aiiid  the  and  is  an  animtUed  delineator  of  nature, 

founder  of^  Roman  poetry,  wh<HQ  Cicero  full  of  strength  and  orieinality,   but  not 


s  [q.  vA  the  first  epic  poet,  aiid  the  and  is  an  animated  delineator  of  n 
nder  of^  Roman  poetry,  wh<HQ  Cicero  full  of  strength  and  orieinality,  bu 
and  Virgil  esteemed  very  highly.  Gonius  without  barshneas  and  obHCurily.  Catul- 
introduced  the  Greek  bexametera,  and  lus  was  distingiiiRhed  in  a  dlSerent  de- 
wrote  the  Roman 'aDnals,  in  elgitteen  paitment — in  lyricpoetry,in  elery,  andin 
bootcB,  &c.  Contemporary  vnxh  hun  was  epigrams.  He  bad  much  real  wit  and 
PlautuB,  of  whose  pieces  twenty-one  are  deUcacy  of  feeling,  but,  like  most  of  the 
now  extant  His  power  was  greatest  in  amoroua  and  satirical  poets  of  the  on- 
low  comedy;  he  poBsessed  hmnor,  wit,  cients,  paid  too  little  regardtodecency  of 
and  a  geij)iine  comic  language.  Next  foU  expresaion,  which  ia  eamly  explained  by 
low  Cteciliua,  of  whose  works  we  are  ac-  the  relative  condition  of  the  two  sexes  at 

!|uaitited  with  the  titles  and  fragments  of  that  time.  Much  purer  and  m<ne  grace- 
ort^-five  [neces,  and  Terence,  a  success-  ful  are  the  works  of  Tibullus,  to  whom 
ful  mutator  of  Meonnder  and  others,  who  we  may,  with  Quinctilian,  adjudge  the 
was  distinguished  by  the  truth  and  delica-  first  rank  among  elegiac  poets.  With  the 
i^  of  his  dialogue,  bis  finished  style,  and  age  of  Augustus,  and  the  loss  of  liberty, 
the  reg^ular  diapoaition  of  hia  Greek  char-  a  new  spirit  appeared  in  Roman  liters- 
acter  pieces.  Theae  three  comic  writers  ture.  Augustus  himself  and  Meceiias 
took  the  new  comedy  of  the  Greclts  as  wsre  the  patrons  of  pof^tic  talent  Tlie 
their  model  [comadia  paSiala).  On  the  first  of  the  poets  thua  patrotueed  is  Vir^, 
other  hand,  Afraniua,  with  a  few  others,  who,  in  his  JEaeiA,  represents  the  land- 
introduced  Roman  manners  upon  the  ing  of  j£neas  and  the  foundation  of  his 
stage  (ronuedta  kigofo).  Soon  siier  him,  dominion  in  Latium.  Aldioush  the  poet 
Lucilius  fq.  v.)  discovered  s  talent  for  sat-  himself  directed  this  work  to  be  destroy- 
ire,  of  which  he  waa  the  father  among  ed,  on  account  of  ita  imperfect  state,  it  Is 
the  Romans.  The  Romiuw,  after  this  pe-  a  noble  monument  of  hia  wish  to  create 
nod,  had  no  distinguished  dramatic  writ-  for  his  contemporaries  a  new  Iliad ;  and, 
en ;  their  pieces  were  mostly  translations  though  he  has  fsllen  short  of  his  model, 
or  inutations  of  Grecian  worics.  Of  the  he  cannot  be  denied  the  praise  of  paoioi- 
udma  (comic  monodrsmaaj  of  lAberius  ic  feeling,  refined  taste,  and  hi^ly  poet- 
■nd  Byrus,  we  know  too  Uttle  to  asaigTi  ical  language.    More  perfei^  of  its  kind. 
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is  bk  poan  on  ajpicuhure  (Georgk*),  PluadrUB,  an  imitalor  of  JEeop,  who  has 
irtuefa,  in  tbe  finrm  of  a  didactic  poem,  more  merit,  in  re^&rd  to  Kyle,  than  iDveo- 
■nd  in  a  haghlr  finisbed  style,  exhibits  his  tioD  and  manner.  The  degeoenev  of 
views  and  feelingB  raepeeting  niial  life.  RtiiiuD  poetry  is  dii^Lajed  in  tbe  banfa 
Hi9earlierBckwues,aTpaHtoralH,iiianifeel  and  obscure  Penius.  He  and  the  later 
the  same  love  lor  nature  end  a  country  Juvenal  ezpreeeed  their  indignation  at  the 
HTe.  If  we  recognise  in  Vi^  the  Stst  comipdoD  of  the  age  with  uiireetrained 
epie  sod  didacdc  poet  of  tiie  Romans,  seventy,  but  have  more  moral  than  poeii- 
Hortce  is  the  bvorite  of  the  lyric  muse,  col  value.  In  tbe  principal  writers  of  the 
ud  tbe  priest  of  the  musee,  although  one  later  poetry — Lucon,  who  returned  to  the 
rauDot  judge  with  certainty  concerning  hiMoncal  epic  in  his  versificatioD  of  the 
iiis  origiikaBty,  after  the  toss  of  his  Gre-  civil  vrar  between  Cnaar  sjid  Pompey, 
du  modeh ;  yet  his  odes  are  often  found-  and  the  bombestic  Statius,  who  wrote  Ifae 
ei  upon  natiwial  sul^ecte,  and  then  he  Thebaid  and  the  beginning  of  the  Acbil- 
dJKDvera  stroi^  feelings,  expressed  in  a  leia,  in  verse,  to  say  nothing  of  tbe  minor 
vanaa  becommg  a  Roman.  Many  of  poMs— we  find  b  univeraaJ  barrenneaa  of 
In  odes  are  patriotic,  and  otfa  ere  breathe  mventioD,  and  a  coldnesa,  which  vainly 
t  taoet  channiog  grace.  This  poet  is  also  endeavors  to  kindle  itself  and  its  bearers 
eminent  in  satire,  a  species  of  writing  by  tbe  fire  of  rhetoric.  These  poets  bad 
oiiginal  with  tbe  Romans,  and  which  op-  long  since  lost  all  poetic  feeling,  and  even 
pean  to  have  had  a  deciave  influence  on  the  love  of  republican  fireedom.  With 
ihe  character  of  tb^  literature.  In  most  such  a  corrupt  taste  as  that  of  the  Ro- 
of his  nmdes  and  epistles,  he  touches,  mans,  poets  like  tbe  pompotis  Statiua,  or 
widi  a  playful  ease  and  great  versatility,  the  wanton  epigrammatist  MarLiBl,towboin 
Bpon  i3ae  ndicukitiB  rather  than  the  crim~  we  cannot  deny  wit  and  fertility  of  iuven- 
iml,  okboarii  the  latter  WBB  notaltogetb-  tion,  could  alone  be  successflil.  Lucan, 
a  excluded  &om  bH  satire.  In  tbe  Au-  however,  with  all  his  defects  of  plan  and 
gwcauB^PrDpertiusandOvidareamong  unworthy  adulation,  sotuetimes  ecchUiiia 
the  elegiac  poets  whom  we  still  poasess.  great  elevation  of  sentiment,  vigor  of  ex- 
In  Pimertios^  a  certain  digni^  ^meara  in  preesion,  end  a  happy  delineation  of  cfaar- 
liiG  midat  of  bis  baUtusl  aensuality,  ol-  acter.  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  deaerib- 
■bough  be  wasoftmfbrcedinluBtbou^ta  ed  the  Ai^onautic  expedition  in  verse, 
•ad  eipra«iH>s.  The  must  fitiittbl  poetic  in  imilatiou  of  ApoUoniuB  Rhodius, 
liJeu,sndtbegreatMtettseofvenQ£cBIion,  endeavored  to  shine  by  his  learning, 
ctBQothedeiiie<ltoOvid(q.T.);  faeonlyin-  rather  than  by  his  originality  and  fraeh- 
■takedtoomucbin  his  ferti^ty  of  invention,  neas  of  colonnR,  and  Silius  Itslicus,  ■ 
■ufwas  often  unmaidy  in  his  el^pac  com-  great  admirer  of  Virgil,  who  selected  tbe 
ptnus.  Tbe  most  cbaracteristic  of  his  second  l^mic  war,  as  the  eutject  of  a  be- 
poema  are  the  FiuH,  or  tbe  poetical  de-  roic  poem,  is  merelv  a  historic  poeL  In 
Miction  of  tbe  Roman  festivals,  andtheir  the  fourth  period,  Roman  literature  sunk 
°rigli];  die  least  pleoong  are,  perh^H,  his  to  a  still  lower  state.  The  twenty-four 
wWei,  or  heroic  episUes,  M  which  he  Gibles  of  Arvienus,  or  Arvianus,  are  in  a 
»  the  inventor.  They  are  too  monoto-  stiff  and  forced  style ;  on  the  other  hand, 
nous,  and  too  much  filled  mth  amorous  the  poem  of  Nemeoianua,  on  the  pleaaurea 
raaiplaints,  to  have  either  dignity  or  truth;  of  the  chose,  and  the  seven  eclogues  of 
'inj  are  lUher  to  be  considered  as  rhe-  Calpumius,  have  some  pretensions  to  pu- 
toTKal  eiereises.  Of  the  other  poets  be-  rity  and  ease  of  style.  AusoniuB,  in  his 
loDgiqg  to  this  age  theieishttletobesaid.  episrams  and  idyls' (so  called),  and  par- 
Some  eeteemed  elegiac  writers,  such  as  ticularly  in  his  poems  on  the  Hoselle, 
Pedo  Albinovanus  and  Cornelius  Gollus,  forms  as  it  were  the  line  of  division  be- 
>re  almost  entirely  lost  to  us.  A  poem  tween  the  ancient  and  the  modem  worid ; 
apon  JEoiB,  ^tributed  to  CDmelius-Seve-  Claudiau  appears  almost  a  miracle  in  this 
ma,  who  is  praised  by  Quinctilian,  has  lit-  brazen  age.  Although  not  fi^ee  from  rfae- 
lle  inventive  power ;  and  the  didactic  po-  torical  and  epigismmatical  excrescences, 
tta  of  Orauus  Faliacm  upon  tbe  cfaase  and,  from  tbe  desire  of  displaying  his 
(Cya^g«ftce>i),aiid  that  of  Hanlius  upon  leaiiiing,  be  is  Rill  &r  above  his  age,  and 
Mnnamy,  some  passagee  excepted,  are  often  approaches  to  a  gnicefiil  style.  We 
■tore  valoed  fbr  tbmr  matetiab  than  Ui«r  concluae  this  part  of  the  subject  with  Ru- 


muner,  which,  though  inferior,  resem-  tiliusNumantiBnus,  whose  voyage  to  Gaul, 

hks  ibe  produetionB  of  the  Alexandrian  in  elegiac  measure,  is  nM  without  merit, 

Kbool  <x  GreA  poetry.-~Tbe  third  age,  and  with  two  Christian  poets,  Pruden- 
the  deaUi  of  Augustus^  begins  with 
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find  hardly  any  tluDg  but  modem  features  by  a  settled  form.    Votto,  the  moet  leam- 

■nd  the  first  germs  of  the  church  hodvs.  ed  phUologiat  and  Botiquarian  of  his  age, 

Id  the  Roiiuiti  ]>roee  literature,  which  is,  wrote  a  work  upon  the  Latin  laosuage, 

oa  the  whole,  ot  a  liigher  character  than  in  twenly-fbur  books,  of  which   only  six 

the  poetical,  eloquence,  history,  philoao-  remain  entire.     In  a  rhetorical  view,  the 

phy  and  jurisprudence  ore  tlie  principal  declamations  {amtroverna  and  ruamriit) 

departments.     After  the  RomauB  had  en-  of  Marcus  Seneca,  and  particularly  the 

tered  Greece  as  conquerors,  and  began  to  valuable  dialogue  On  the  Causes  <h   the 

pay  more  attention  to  learning,  and  pai^  Decliite  of  Eloquence,  which  has  been 

ticularly  after  they  became  sensible  of  the  attributed  by  most  authors  to  Quinctiliui, 

political   importance   of   eloquence,    ihe  must  be  named.     Later  gtammarians,  or 

Greeks  were  necessary  to  their  conquer-  teachers  of  language  and  litemture  of  the 

ors,  as  teachers  of  rhetoric,  and   of  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  are  Aiilus  Geilius, 

Greek  language  and  literature,  although  Censorinus,   Nonius  Marcetlus,   Pompo- 

in  this  period  tliey  were  twice  banished  nius    Festus,   Mucrobius,    Donatus    and 

from     Rome.      (S4ee    AAdoriftoiu,    and  Priscianus,   who   are   valuable  for   thdr 

ariana.)     Theoretical    instruction  grammatical  information,  their  commen- 

was  connected  with  the  practice  of  decla-  taries   upon  more   ancient  authoiB,  and 

niations,  as  a  preparation  for  public  speak-  their  preservation  of  iragments  of  them, 

ing,  as  Ibrensic  eloquence  was  always  the  The  msl  historical  viritings  were  merely 

object  of  ambition  during  the  repubhc  details  of  events,  preserved  in  the  innnU 

01   their  orators  we  know   many  merelv  of  the  high  priest  ^Ktn^exnuixuniu),upou 

by  name  and  by   the  reputation   which  a  tablet  in  his  house,  and  the  catukigue 

they  enjoyed.    To  this  class  belong  Cor-  of  the  consuls,  with  a  notice  of  the  moat 

nelius    Cethegus,     Tiberius     Gracchus,  remarkable  events,  recorded  in  the  temple 

Cotta,  Sulpicius,  but  particularly  Licinius  of  Juno   Moneta   [libri  lirtteiy      Fabius 

CrasHus,  Antonius,  Ilortenaius,  and  even  Pictor, Albinus  Posthumius,  the  elderCa- 

CiesarhimBelfl     Cicero  not  only  acquired  to,  Cralius  Fanniua,  Valerius  of  Anmun, 

the  most  splendid  lame  in  eloquence,  the  and  some  others,  were  the  first  historians 

finest  models  of  which  we  posses  in  Ihe  among  the  Romans,  but  without  any  pre- 

fifty-nine  orations  of  his  yet  extant,  but  tensions   to   edtill    in    the   historical   art. 

also  appears  as  a  teacher  in  his  rhetoiical  Great  authors  first  appeared  in  tlie  moM 

works,  and  in  general  had   a  most  im-  splendid  age   of  Rome.     The  spirit,  Uie 

portant  part   in  founding  Roman  prose  beautiful    simpUcity   and    the   judictous 

literature.     In  the  age  of  Augustus,  after  style  of  Julius  Ciesar,  in  his  Commenta- 

the  death  of  the  last  champion  of  Roman  ries  on  the  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars,  carried 

liberty.fi'ee  eloquence  neceesarilv  became  on  by  himself,  have  always  been  admired, 

silent ;  yet  the  works  of  this,  and  even  of  The  style  of  Sallust  is  sometimes  forced, 

later  periods,  were  more  or  lees  imbued  but  be  displays  great  care  in  his  narrative 

with  the   old   spirit.     Tlie  panegyric  of  and  in  his  delineation  of  character,  with 

Pliny  the  younger  upon  Trajan  may  be  sucb  richness  of  thought  and  depth  of  ob- 

considered  as  the  lost  note  of  Roman  elo-  servation,thathemaynot(Ii8advantageou»- 

Sience:  the  author  ivss  distinguished  in  lybe  compared  wiih  his  model  Thucydi- 
ome  as  a  forensic  orator.  We  can  beat  des.  Ifwe  eiceptthelost  universalhiBtoiy 
judge  of  the  Allen  slate  of  eloquence  by  of  Tragus  Pompeius,  Livy  embraces  the 
examining  the  works  of  Fronto,  and  later  widest  neld  among  tlie  Roman  hiatoriaus. 
orators  ([he  panegyrists),  in  imitation  of  and  deserves  to  be  called  perfect  In  uar- 
Pliny.  Qulnctilian,  a  contemporary  of  radon  and  style,  although  some  hwe  at- 
Pliny,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  last  stay  tributed  to  iiim  a  certain  Patsvinity  (the 
of  rhetoric,  both  by  instruction  and  his  provincial  dialect  of  bis  native  city,  Pata~ 
own  example.  Wc  have  under  biaoame  viuml  His  bistor;  begins  with  the  arri- 
19  greater  and  145  smaller  declamations,  val  of  jEnces  in  Italy,  and  reaches  to  the 
But  bis  merit  is  greater  as  a  rhetorician  year  of  Rome  744 ;  but  a  few  books  only 
and  grammarian.  In  his  twelve  books  are  extant  Cornelius  Nepos  stands  next 
De  hutSutwrK  oratorio,  he  explains  the  to  these  models  of  historical  writing,  with 
rharacterifitirs  of  the  best  models,  and  at  his  lives  of  disdnguished  genersle,  at 
tlie  same  time  lays  doivn  the  b^  rules,  least  for  purity  of  style.  It  is  to  be  la- 
Cicero,  CffiBor,  and  Terentius  Varro,  in  mented  that  his  principal  historical  worit 
the  most  flourishing  ages  of  Roman  lite-  is  Icet.  Under  the  oppression  of  despot- 
rature,  lind,  by  their  grammatical  wri^  ism,  even  history,  which  had  hitheno 
ings,  contributed  to  promote  a  scientific  been  so  well  sustained  by  the  Romans, 
studyofihelai]giiage,audtogiveittheie-  degenerated:  this  appears  from  the  forved 
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mi  declaniBtoiy  B^r^o  of  VelleiuB,  fitun  rintha  of  q>eculBtioD,  but  be  eluDf  to 

whom  we  poooooa  ■  Aon  aketcb  of  Ro-  {ihiloBojihT  m  proeperitf  and  ftdvereity, 

niiD  tuBtory,  in  which  he  indulges  in  the  and  tausnt  it  in    a  cluneal  language. 

poncat  Sidiery.     Flonu  ia  BtilT  more  to  Originally  a  follower  of  Plato,  he  often 

be  condemned :  be  wrote  an  abridgment  adopted  the  ethical  lewona  of  the  9toic«^ 

of  Roman  hialoiy ;  but  hii  style  is  bom-  or,  when  thnr  excenve  austerity  repelled 

hanic,  and  his  adulation  disgraceful.    Va-  bim,  embraced  those  of  Ariatolle.     The 

krius  Maximua,  in  bis  memoirs  of  meiD'  doctrines  of  Epicurus  be  rejected  as  inju- 

orable  men,  ia  a  mere  compiler  and  col-  nous  to  nieo,  and  especially  in  their  rela- 

!,___   _r 1 a  .  ^  iigigjgj  tiouB  of  citizens.     His  works  also  affoid 


his  ibetoHcal    and   gisnunatical   works,  much  infbrnuUion  in  regard  to  the  history 

wtMe  the  liree  of  the   emperora,  which  of  ancient  philosophy  ;  for  example,  his 

are  inleresttnir  from  their  contents.   Taci-  Tueculan  questions.  Philo«opby,  altbou^ 

toB  elevated  nimaelf  above  a  degenerate  aometimea  perseculecl  by  the  emperora, 

Tby  bis  truly  Roman  spirit,  his  depth  as  it  had  been  earlier  by  Caio  the  elder, 

thou^t,   aiid   power    of  expression,  always  found  admirera  at  Rome,  and  al' 

irtiich  has  been  often  imitated,  but  seldom  most  every  school  had  its  sdherents  there ; 

with  Buccev.    It  may  be  said,  with  truth,  but  it  was  more  the  subject  of  ctHivem- 

tba  in  him  the  poet,  the  philosopher  and  tion,  in  the  schools  and  m  the  world,  than 

the  bislorian  are  unhed.    After  Trajan,  of  wriciti^     The  old  academy  and  the 

we  meet  no  great  authors ;  but  Greek  lit-  school  of  Epicurus  were  at  first  the  most 

eratuie  agam  anerted  ita  claims,  and  Ro-  popular ;   but  oppresmon  turned  men  to 

man   hiaK>ry  was  treated  of  by  Greek  Btoicism,  which,  with  its  pompous  spo- 

■uthora.     It  ia  perhaps  owing  to  Justin's  the^fms,  influenced  some  of  the  Ppets  also, 

abridgment,  that  we  hsTO  lost  the  general  as  Lucan,  for  example.     The  philoei^ber 

histmy  of  Trogua  Pompeius,  in  fbrty-fbur  Anneus  Seneca,  in  the  age  of  Nero,  of 

hooka.     So  grant  was   the  ignorance  of '  whom,  besides  other  works,  we  powesH 

Roman  lustory  under  the  later  emperora,  twelve   philomphical   trealiBEs,  is  disda- 

chat  EniropiuB  was  ordered  by  the  etnpe-  guished   for  his  artificial  .subtleties  and 

rorVakms  to  write  a  short  sketch  of  iL  glittering  aniilhesea  i  but  his  writings  ctHi- 


Of  Anretios  Victor  little  need  be  raid,  tain  many  excellent  thoughts,  tindy  e 

and  we  cannot  greatly  lament  the  loss  of  pressed.     In  the  fourth  period  of  Roman 

hif  principal  w^  upon  the  ori^  of  the  literature,  we  shall  only  mention  Apuleius. 

Roman   people,    which    extended    only  The  most  known  of  hisproductioDS  is  the 

ihrou^  one  year  after  the  foundation  o(  Golden  Ass.     He  was  of  the  sect  of  the 

Rom&    Ammianus  Marcellinus  is  of  su-  New  FlatonistB ;  and,  even  in  the  pleasing 

perior  merit,  and,  although  bis   style  is  tale  of  Psyche,  we  find  Oteee  of  the  Pla- 

suiuewlul  bubarouB,  contains  intereeting  tonic  philosophy.     The  epistolary  style  is 

views,  and  dispbya  a  sound  Judgment,  connected  with  eloquence,  and  Roman 

He  six  authors  of  the  iraperud  oislory  Kierature  contains  some  collections  of 

(Scr^lora  HiHoria  Augtuta),  SpartianuB,  epistles  worthy  of  imitation.    The  lettera 

Capttolinus,  Trebellius,   Vopiscus,  Galli-  of  Cicero  ere   niostly   oddreased   to   the 

ranns.    and  Lompridius,    deserve    little  greatest  men  of  his  age,  on  paasinff  events, 

praise.    The  Romans  dietinzuished  them-  and  ere  written  with  purity,  and  elegance, 

selves  in  philosophy  only  by    spreading  and  simplicity.     They  contain  autbentir 

the  doctnnea  of  the  Greek  philosophers  materials  for  the  history  of  the  time,  and 

in  a  popular  language  j  and  the  most  em-  are   the   last  memorials  of  the  republic, 

inent  statesmen,  m  the  most  flourishiiig  The  lettera  of  Pliny  the  yoimger  are  writ- 

periodfe  of  Rome,  were  fiiends  and  aA-  ten  with  taste  and  elegance,  and  give  us  a 

mirera  ofphiloaophy.     Among  the  earlier  pleasing  picture  of  their  author ;  Dut  they 

RiHnana,    Lslius,   Scipio  Amcanus   the  are  loo  artificial,  and  appear  to  owe  their 


ymmger,andLuculiue,de9ervetobemen-  existence  less  to  any  real  occaricm  far 
tioned  in  this  view.  Of  the  lofty  spirit  writing  than  to  the  wish  of  appearing  — 
of  Lucretius,  aJthoiigh  he  einlnaced  an    an   author.     The  twenly-tbur  lettera  i 


oifiaus  system,  and  the  ptiikciples  of  Hor-  Anneeus  Seneca  to  Lucilius  relate  chiefly 

He,  who  called  Efocureanisa  so  mtane  to  the  plulosophical  system  of  the  Stoics, 

teitJom,  we    Bare  ohready  tpokea ;  but  and  are  more  worthy  of  attention   for 

Cicero,  by  tfae  introduefion  of  the  more  their  matter,  than  their  manner,  which 

elevated  jnor^  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  partakes  of  the    common  tauhs  of  his 

remlered  the  nKiflt  inaportant  service  to  sn-le.    We  have  yet  to  notice  the  lettera 

ifae  imeOoctiial  cultivation  of  his  eotmtry-  of  Synunachus,  about  the  end  of  ths 

men.    He  did  not  wander  in  the  laby-  fourth  ccnnny,  and  those  of  the  still  later 
8" 
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ApoUinaiiuB   Sidouius,    wlio    was   also  cine,  whicli  form  oolj  a  part  of  a  lai^ 

koowu  as  ft  poet.     The  former  ore  not  encj'clopcedia,  are  very  important,  both  on 

tinsucceesftil     imitalioua     of   Pliny    the  account  of  their  contents  and  their  style, 

younger ;  the   latter  are  marked  by   the  jflmilius  Mocot  rmd  Aulus  Apuleius  {not 

laults  of  thdr  age,  but  are  interesting  foi  the   Apuleius  before   mentioned]    wrote 

their  contents.     V^ith  die  [Mets  Brecon  concerning  thequalitieaofplanta.  Wealso 

nect«d  thfe  mytbologica)  authors  of  the  pwsessBomeunnnportanttreatisesonmed- 

Ronums.     The  Roman  worship  was  in  a,  iciue  by  SciiboiiiuH  Largua  and  Marcellus 

xreBt   measure   aniilar    to    tlial    of   tlie  EnipincuB;and  thereisstlllextaiit  aiioem 

Greeks,   but   by   no  means   entirely  the  on  the  subject  of  this  science  by  Serenus 

same,  as  many  have  supposed  :  the  he-  Sanunoniacus,  a  favorite  of  the  emperor 

roic  mythology  of  the  Greeks  was  intro-  Severus.  Several  agricultural  works  of  tlie 

duced  into  lUime  by  the  poets,  altliough  Romans  are  entirely  lost  to  us.    There  it) 

it  had  no    coimexion   with  the   national  still  extant  a  work   on  agriculture,  whicli 

traditions.       The    Roman    mythological  bears  the  name  of  Cato  the  elder ;  aud  the 

writera,  therefore,  derived   their  knowl-  tluve  books  of  the  learned  Vnrro  on  hus- 

edge   mostly   from   Greek   Bourcea,  and  baudry  are  very  inijKirtant  and  instructive, 

have   little   tliat  is   peculiar  or   original.  The  works  ofColuinellaand  Palladiuson 

The  domestic  religion  of  the  Ronisns  is  agricul[ure,arepBnly  written  inverse,and 

'~  *"«  learned  from  their  antiquiu'iaii  and  deserve  commendation.  A  miserably  writ- 


historical  suthois.  Hyginus,  whose  age  ten  work  on  tbe  uri  of  cookery  is  ascribed 
we  cannot  accurately  determine,  left  a  to  the  notorious  gnurmand  Apicius. — 
collection    of  377   mythological    stories,    Among  the  polyhistors  is  Pliuy  the  ekler. 


which  are,perhape,the  oudineaof  ancient  who  wrote  a  work  on  natural  Itietory,  i 
tragedies.  A  poedcaj  astronomy  of  the  whicli  ho  at  (he  some  time  treated  of  cos- 
same  author  illustrates  the  constellations  mography  and  geography,  mcdidne  and 
celebrated  in  poetry.  The  age  of  Fid-  the  arts,  with  great  erudition,  but  yet  in  n 
gernius,  by  whom  we  have  Uiree  books  Btiff  style,  ile  has  given  us  an  exain}di- 
of  mythological  fables,  is  equally  uiicer-  of  what  the  Romans  might  have  doiii>, 
lain.  Petronius,  a  contemporary  of  Nero,  with  tlieir  great  advantages,  for  the  extcii- 
may  moat  properly  be  mentioned  here,  as  siou  of  human  knowledge.  Soti;iirs 
he  is  connected  with  the  poets  by  bla  made  an  abridgment  of  this  work,  Fi- 
Satyriam,  in  which  he  describes  the  cor-  nolly  Marcianus  Cajiella,  in  the  Hfth  ceii- 
niptiou  of  his  B^  with  wit  and  vivadty,  tuiy,  wrote,  iu  barlKUXius  language,  n  poit 
and  by  his  poetical  pieces  interspersed  of  encycloptedio,  under  the  namcofiSa- 
through  that  worit.  In  mathematics,  the  iyrteon  (on  account  of  tlie  variety  of  il(» 
Greeks  had  laid  the  foundation  for  a  sci-  contents],iuwhichhetreatedof  severalof 
entifK  geometry  and  astronomy,  and  med-  the  sciences,  with  their  most  Impurtaiit 
iciue  opened  a  wide  field  for  their  inven-  principles.  On  a  review  of  Roman  liters. 
live  spirit  In  all  these  departments,  the  ture,  we  find,  that  it  continued  to  flourish 
Romans  were  not  much  distinguished,  only  for  a  sliort  time,  from  Cicero  till  tlie 
Among  the  mathemBtical  authors,  Vitni-  death  of  Trajan,  that  the  prose  reached  a 
vios  is  the  first,  both  in  time  and  merit,  higlier  degree  ofexccllence  than  poetry,  in 
He  was  also  an  architect ;  and  his  work  which  various  departments  olitained  vn- 
on  architecture  is  sdll  highlv  esteemed.  rioiissiiccess,an[lihnt,i]ntwiihsiandingihff 
Froiitimis  ivrote  upon  aqueducts,  Vege-  merits  of  the  Romans  in  art  imd  literu- 
tius  upon  the  military  ait  (the  application  ture,  the  Greeks  excelled  them.  Perhaim 
of  mathematics  to  the  art  of  war  could  their  literanire,  at  least  the  poetry,  would 
not  £ul  to  find  lavor  among  tlie  Romans)  -,  have  attained  a  greater  elevation,  if  they 
and  after  him  Firmicua  Matemus  wrote  a  had  imitated  less,  and  sought  for  original 
Mathesls ;  but  this  is,  in  reality,  a  treadae  ideas  in  domestic  scenes. — See  Manso, 
on  astrology,  as  was  also  the  work  of  Ju-  On  the  Characteristia  of  Ronum  LUera~ 
lius  Obsequens  on  prodigies.  Pomponius  lure  (in  German,  Bresluu,  1818) ;  Cavriu- 
Mela  aud  Vibius  Sequester  are  woitliy  of  na,  DelU  Sdenze,  Lcttere  ed  Arti  dei  Ro- 
being  mentioned  as  geographers.  The  main  didla  Fhndazione  di  Roma  Jino  al 
latter  gives  a  list  of  the  names  of  rivers,  .*Mru*io,  Mantua,  1822,  2  vols.) ;  Dun- 
seas,  mountains,  foresB,  kc.  Tacitus,  by  lops  Hulory  of  Roman  Literahzre  13  voIr., 
his  description  of  ancient  Germany,  may  1828)>  In  juris] irudence  alone  did  Ro- 
l)e  included  under  this  head.  Phywclans  man  literature  acquire  an  entirely  jteculiar 
were  first  esteemed  among  the  Romans  character,  and  an  elevntion  which  it  liaK 
after  the  time  of  Cssar  and  Augustus  ;  maintained  down  to  tlie  late»  times;,  anj 
and  the  right  books  of  Celsua  on  medi-  which  has  eitabled  it  to  exert  a  powerful 
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influence  od  all  the  refined  nations  of  poeterity  who  might  diapoesew  him  of  his 

modern  Europe.    (See  Civit  Law.)  uiurped  crown.    But  the  royal  midd  for- 

RoMiN  Scnooi-    (See  Ally;  dn-ieion,  got  her  tow  of  chsstity,  and  male  twinx 

loKm  At.)  were  the  fhiit  of  her  clnndestlne  amour. 

Ro>iu.T,  sir  Samuel,  an  eminent  law-  In  order  to  escape  the  horrible  puniahment 

ya,  the  bi»i  of  a  jeweller,  of  French  denounced  by  the  law  against  those  vea- 

eitnetion,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1757.  tale  who  violated  their  vows,  Rhea  Sylvia 

He  received  a  private  education,  and  was  gttve  out  that  Mars,  the  god  of  war,  was 

pluml  in  the  office  of  a  solicitor,  which  the  ftiher  of  ber  children.     This  artifice 

be  quitted  to  study  fbr  the  bar,  to  which  saved  the  mother,  and  a  fortunateaccideni 

he  was  called  in  I/^     For  some  years  her  children,  who  were  exposed  by  com- 

liis  pncbce    was    chiefly    confined    to  mand  of  Amulius  in  a  wild  and  desert 

diiugbis  in  equitv ;  but  he  gradually  rose  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.    Here 

to  disdnclioii  in  the  court  of  chancery,  in  a  she  wolf  is  aaid  to  have  found  thein,  and 

whirh  be  ultimate);  took  the  lead,  being  to  have  suckled  them  until  chance  brought 

equally  distinguished  by  hia  profound  le-  thither  a  counliyman,  Faustulus  by  name, 

gal  iniomiation,  and  losical  and  forcible  who  took  them  home  and  educated  them. 

tloquenee.      His  general  politics  agreeing  With  him  Romulus  and  Remus  spent  their 

with  those  of  the  wliigs,  he  was,  during  youth,  exercising  themselves  in  the  chase, 

the  sbort  adminisirBtiou  of  Hr.  Foi  and  and  sometimeH  in  rapine.     The  younger, 

lord  Gfenville  (1806),  appointed  solicitor-  Remus,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  servants 

general,  and  knighted.     When  his  party  of  Amulius,  and  his  courageous  brotlier 

wmt  out  of  office,  he  remained  in  parKa-  collected  a  small  band  of  enterprising  com- 

inent,  where  he  became  ditttinguisbed  by  panions,  with  whom  he  not  only  fi^d  his 

his  talent  in  debate,  and  paiticularly  by  brother,  but  likewise  deprived  Amulius  of 

lite  eloquence  with  which  he  pleaded  the  his  usurped  throtie,  and  reinstated  his  old 

pecesulyof  arevisioQof  the  cnminalcode,  grandfather   Numitor  in   his  dominions, 

with  a  view  to  the  limitation  of  capital  pun-  After  the  termination  of  this  exploit,  Rom- 

Hhntenl,  and  a  ntore  appropriate  regulation  ulus,  in  connexion  with  his  brother,  re- 

oflhe  scale  of  penalnes.     On  this  subject  solved  to  build  a  city.    Thegodsjit  is  said, 

be  also  composed  a  very  able  poniphlei —  during  a  solemn  sacrifice,  pointed  out  the 

Uhgervatlons  un  the  Crimiual  Law  of  Eiig-  proper  site,  by  llie  flight  of  seven  eagles, 

laud  11810) — and  to  his  exertions  may  be  Thus  was  Rome  founded  in  the  year  7S2 

"seed  the  final  determination  of  the  ex-  (according  to  others  754)  B.  C.    Theuna- 

Kutive  to  the  reforms  and  condensation  nimity  which  had  herelofora  prevailed  l>e- 

of  die  various  acts  in  regard  to  crime,  Iween  the  two  brothers,  ended  wiili  this 

which  have  since  taken  place  under  tlie  enterprise :  either  from  ambition  or  a  siid- 

^tierinlendence  of  sir  R.  Peel.     Sir  Sam-  den  burst  of  anger,  Romulus  imbrued  )iia 

<ie)  Romilly  also  published  Obiectione  to  hands  in  his  brother'a  blood.     Acconling 

the  Creation  of  o  Vice-chancellor  (1812) ;  to  another  Iradiiion,  Remus  fled  from  die 

tod  was  in  [be  height  of  popularity  and  anger  of  his  brother  beyond  tlie  AI|is,  and 

tfputation,  when  a  nervous  disorder,  pro-  founded  Rbeims.     The  small  nrnnbere  of 

ducedby  grief  at  the  death  of  his  vrife,to  friends  who  had  followed  Romulus  were  by 

vbom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  depriV'  no  means  sufficient  to  people  his  city ;  he 

Hlhimof  reason,and,  inalit  of  tempornnr  saw  himself,  liierefore,  coiiijKlled  to  make 

Irenzy,  he  terminated  his  useful  and  phif-  it  n  place  of  rcfuBe  for  every  houselewex- 

uitlmpic  existence,  November  S,  1816.  ile.     Men  enough   were  thereby  gnineil ; 

-A  coUecIion  of  his  speeches,  with  a  Me-  but  the  Roman  citizens  soon  wanted  wo- 

inair  of  his  Life,  by  H.  Peters,  was  pub-  men,  and  their  pm^ioBalB  for  the  daiigh- 

lished  in  1830.     B.  Constant  published  his  leisof  the  neighboring  tilies  were  rejecl- 

fJege  (Paris,  1819).  ed  hy  tlie  fadiers  of  tlic  maidens,  who 

RaxDLiis  was  the  founder  and  first  king  looked  wiihou  envious  eye  on  iheincreu:^' 

of  Rime.      According   to  tindidon,  his  of  this  city.     On  this  account  Romulus  iii- 

tnolherwasRheaSylvia,adauKhterofNu-  sdluled  a   relisiouB  festival,  to  which  lie 

uiilor,  king  of  Alba,  and  one  of  the  priest-  invited  the  Sabmes  (see  tlie  article  ^frines), 

eases  of  Vesta,  who  were  employed  iu  with  their  wives  and  daughters.      They 

l*eserving  the  fire  aacred  to  this  goddess,  came ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  the  festival,  die 

and  were  bound  to  spend  their  lives  in  unarmed  strongers  were  suddenly  atlock- 

Hriet  ctiastity.     She  was  devoted  to  the  ed,  anddeprivedof  theirwivesand  dau^h- 

xovice  of  Vesta,  by  her  uncle  AmuUus,  teia,  and  every  Roman  hastened  to  provide 

who  had  depiivMl  her  lather  of  his  throne,  himself  with  a  female  companion.     The 

^wished  to  prevent  her  from  having  two  nates  thus  became  engaged  in  war;  but 
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_ !s  oftfaeraviihedfeinBlec^whi)  Btrain,  to  the  firat  strain,  mth  whicli  it 

threw  themeelves  between  the  contendioR  finally  closes. 

putieB,  at  length  eSected  a  peace,  and  RoffSASD,  Pierre  de,  an  euiy  French 

Rome  gained  by  her  union  with  the  Sa-  poet,  who  contributed  to  the  improvenient 

Unesan  important  addition.     Man^  auc-  of  the  language  and  literature  of  hiacoun- 

ceaetijl  wars,  which  always  ended  m  ad-  try,  was  bora  of  a  noble  family  of  Ven- 

ditions  of  population  and'  tenitor}'  to  the  dome,  in  1534.     Having  finished  hia  edu- 

infanc    state,    conlimied    and     extended  cation,  he  resided  some  time  at  (he  court 

its  power.      Romulus  was  strict  and  arbi-  of  Jamca  V  of  Scotland,  and,  on  his  t«- 

trary ;  too  much  so,  pertiaps,  for  his  sub-  turn  from  hia  travels,  was  employed  in  a 

jecta ;  and  his  Buddea  disappearance  nat-  diplomatic  capacity  in  Germany.     At  the 

urally  excited  the  conjecture  that  he  fell  Floral  games,  at  Touloiuie,  he  triumphed 

by  the  hand  of  a  malcontent.    According  over  hia  competitore,  and  received  a  Bilver 

to  tradition,  he  ascended  to  heaven  into  statue  of  Minerva,  which  he  pmsented  to 

the  company  of  the  Koda,  afler  lie  had  Hemy  II.    He  was  greatly  esteemed  by 

completed  the  work  of  fbunding  the  eter-  that  prince,  and  bv  hia  auccessore,  Fnncta 

nal  city ;  and,  until  the  intromiction  of  II  and  Cbaries  JX.     He    distingui^ed 

Christianity,  Rome  worshipped  its  founder  himself  in  the  wara  againet  the  Huguenots ; 

in  temples  expressly  dedicated  to  fiim.     It  obta^ied  the  abbey  of  Beltozane ;  and  was 

is  likewise  possiUe  that  he  was  struck  1^  alaopriorof  StCosme,  near  Tours,  whOTe 

li^tning ;  for  ftis  djs^pearance  is  said  to  be  died  in  1SB5.     His  writings,  coneiMing 

have  happened    during  a  tbimdeistorm,  of  sonnets,    madrigals,    ecli^ues,    lyric 

while  he  was  without  the  city,  near  the  pieces,   eleries,  aud  satires,  end  an  epic 

marshes  of  Caprea,  reviewing  liis  array,  poem,  La  fhinciade,  are  of  little  meriL 

Romulus  reigned  about  thim'-seven  years,  [Soe /Vance,  iAfeniture  o/",  division  Porfry, 

aud  was  about  fiHy  yeais  of  age ;  and  the  pp.  264  and  265.) 

rude,  but,  confidering  the  time  and  circura-  Roor.  (See  ArcttHedtttrt,  vol.r.  page337.) 

stances,  the  appropriate   laws  and  ordi-  Rooke,  mr  George,  an  En^Uah  admiral, 

nances,  which  he  gave  his  people,  bear  wit-  descended  of  an  ancient  raraily,  in  the 

nesB  of  his  capacity  as  a  ruler.    When  county  of  Kent,  was  horn  in  1650.    His 

Romulus  died,  Rome,  according  to  a  cen-  strong  predilection  for  a  sea&ring  life  in- 

mis  which  he   caused  to  be  mule  a  short  duced  nim  to  enter  the  royal  navy  at  an 

time  before  his  death,  ia  said  to  have  con-  early  age,  in  which  be  rose  to  the  highest 

lained  between  3000  and  4000  men  ca-  ntuations.     His  conduct  in  several  naval 

pable  of  bearing  arms.     (See  Rome.)  ezpeditions  under  king  William  and  queen 

RoncEsv.u.LEa  (French  Roncatma] ;  a  Anne  placed  his  name  high  in  hia  wofes. 

vallev  in  Navarre,  between  Pampeluna  aion  ;  eepecially   the  gallantly  which  he 

ai>d  SL  Jean  de  Port,  where,  according  to  displayed  in  the  destruction  of  the  Frencli 

tradition,  the  rear  of  Charlemagne's  army  and  Spanish  fleets  in  Vigo  bay,  170S;  and 

was  defeated  by  the  Arabs,  in  778,  and  tlie  the  capture  of  Gibraltar,  in   1704.      Sir 

brave  Roland  (q.  v.)  killed.     The  battle  Georgeoccupiedaseat,duringBevera]par- 

fiMTUS  an  essential  part  in  the  fabulous  cy-  liaments,  for  Ptulsmouth.  and  another  at 

cltis  of  Charlemagne.    The  chief  place  the  council-board  of  the  lord  high  admi- 

of  the  vaUey,  called  also  Roucesvalles,  is  ral,  prince  Geo^  of  Denmark.    His  voted 

travei8edbythe(soca]|ed)gatcBofRoleiid,  on  several  occasions,  particularly  one  in 

leading  over  the  Pyrenees  to  France  ;  and  favor  of  Harley  as  speaker  of  the  house 

in  tbe  church  of  the  litde  place,  fabulous  of  commons,  in  1701,  obscured  his  metita 

antiquities  bearins  the  name  of  Roland  inthee^reaof  the  court  party;  the  value  of 

are  shown.     The  French,  undo-  Moucey,  bis  services  was  depreciated,  and  his  good 

here  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  1794  ;  and  fortune  ascribed  to  accident.    He  at  length 

Soult  took  a  strong  position  here  in  1813;  retired  in  disfust  from  the  service  to  nis 

from  which  Welluigton  drove  him.  family  seat  in  Kent,  wher^hedied  in  1709. 

Rondo  (fiolum),  or  Rondeau  (JVencA);  a  (See  Campbell's  Z«wj  ^  jAe  JAniroi*.) 
composition,  vocal  or  instnmienta],  gener-  Root,  m  arithmetic  and  algebro,  de- 
ally  consisting  of  three  BtraJnB,the  first  of  notes  any  number  or  quantity,  which,  by 
which  closes  in  the  original  key,  while  succeaave  miUtiplicalions  into  itself,  prO' 
each  of  tbe  oUiem  is  so  constructed,  in  duces  powers.  (See  Power.)  Thus  2  ia 
point  of  modulation,  as  to  reconduct  the  a  root  of  4,  8,  16,  because  fix^  =  *i 
ear,  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner,  to  the  3X3X3  =  8;  2X2X3X3  =  16. 
first  strain.  The  rondo  takes  its  name  Hke  poww  is  named  firom  tbe  number  of 
Qom  the  circumstance  of  the  melody  go-  tbe  UrCtm^  ond  the  root  ia  named  &aia 
uy  rmm^  after  both  the  second  and  thud  tbe  power.    Thus  if  a  qtionti^  be  miUti- 
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p!ied  ODce  by  iiselt;  the  product  »  called  fiaram  grow  11340  feet  above  the  sea,  on 

[besecondpowBr,  orequare,  and  thequan-  rocks  free  &om  ice.    Between  the  noitli 

lily  itself  [be  squais  root,  or  the  second  atid  south  side  there  is  a  difference  in  the 

niMofthe  [ttoauct;   if  multiplied  twice,  hmit  of  vegetation  of  almost  1000  feet. 

ire  have  the  third  power,  or   cube,  and  The  limit  of  perpetiud  snow  is,  on  the 

the  quantity  is  the  cube  root,  or  third  root ;  south  ride,  9500  ifeet ;  the  limit  of  trees, 

and  so  on :  the  iburth  root  is  the  biqua-  '  7000    feet.— See   Dtr  Monte   Rota,  eint 

drate.    Beyond  this  the  roots  are  com-  topogn^kische  wid  naturkutoriidu  Slaat 

mooly  called  the  fifth,  sixth,  &c.  roots,  aebit  eman  .^niaafre  der  von  Htrra  Zum- 

The  algebruc  sign  of  root  is  j^,  and  the  «tein  gemacUen  Reiten   tut  ErtUigung 

IbttnhnMjt  of  sixteen,  equal  to  two,  is  writ-  toner  Giftftf  {Vienna,  1S24). 

imtbus:  ^  16:=S.      The  same  is  the  Rosa,  Salvator;  a  celebrated  painter, 

Wse    with     alg^naic    magnitudes ;    bb,  distinguished  likewise  as  a  muaician  and 

J/{a*4-2ab  +  b')  =  a4-b.   ToeWiact  a  poet.     He  was  the  son  of  an  architect 

(he  gi«n  root  of  mathematical  expres-  ^d  surveyor,  and  was  bom  U  the  village 

wn^isoneoftbemoaimportantofiSath-  f.^"^  ""  '^?  "^5^""  of  Naples,  m 

emalical  operwionB.           *^  1615.     He  was  mtenaed  for  die  church ; 

n        u                      (o      .1.      —•  1  ■""  leaving,  of  fais  own  accord,  the  snmi- 

Root  Husbandet.      (See   the  article  ^  Xch  he  had  beeDl.laced  for 

■*™™^'                 „      „  educadon,  at  the  age  of  siiteen,  he  de- 

KooT,  of  plants.     (See  Plant.)  ^oted  himself  to  the  study  of  music,  and 

EoFE,  in  mechanics.    (See  Mtehamci.)  with  such  success  that  he  became  a  aWl- 

RoFiiTEBs;  a  frequent  disease  of  wines,  fi"l  compoeer.     His  eldest  sister  baving 

....  ,  .  ...        'idFrancT  — -  " * 


wliichhaye  imdergone  an  incomplete  fer-  niarried  Francesco  Fiancanzani,  a  painter 

iDcotalion ;  or  of  sweet  wines  that  have  of  conHiderable  talent,  Salvator,  Irom  &e- 

been  botded  too  soon.     Jt  shows  itself  by  ouenting  his  work-room,  acquired  a  pre- 

I  milky  or  flaky  sediment,  and  an  oily  ap-  ailection  for  the  art,  in  which  he  after- 
peannce  of  the  liquor  when  poured  ouL  wards  excelled.    He  at  firat  amused  him- 

II  irises  from  a  partial  combinatioa  of  the  self  with  copying  whatever  pleased  liLi 
Ruicilaj^Qous,  extractive,  and  saccharine  fimcy  in  the  [tainlings  of  bis  brotber-in- 
priociples  of  the  wine.  law  ;   and  his  latent  genius  being  thus 

RosA,HoiT;cT(MousSylviuB);lhehigh-  awakened,  his  aketches  were   so   much 

ns  Bununit  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  separating  admired,  that  he  was  easily  persuaded  to 

tb«  Valfua  from   Ita^  (loL  45°  SS*   N^  adopt  painting  as  a  profession.     But  his 

(See  Mpt.)     According  to  the  latest  meas-  taste  was  formed  more  from  the  studjr  of 


urements,  it  is  about  15,^  feet  high,  be-  nature  among  the  wilds  of  the  Apennines 

'  m  200  to  350  feel  lower  than  Mont  than   fit>ni   Uie   lessons  of  other  artists ; 

(q.  V.)      Prom  the  ever-blooming  and  he  delighted  in  delineating  scenes  of 

a  oif  the  Borromean  isles,  the  irav-  gloomy   grandeur   and  terrible  magoiji- 


. n  nine  houraat  Macugnaga,  cence,  to  which  the  boldness  of  his  c 

U  the  foot  of  the  glaciers  (q.  v.)  of  mount  ccpdons,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  representa- 
Rosa.  The  valleys  on  the  east  and  south  tions,  communicate  h  peculiar  de^-ee  of 
areinhaWted  by  people  of  German  origin.  inleresL  He  worked  for  some  time  at 
Those  on  the  west  are  uninhabited.  Mount  Naples  in  obscurity,  till,  one  of  his  pic- 
Rosa  derives  its  name  &om  its  consisting  tures  being  observed  by  the  femous  painter 
of  a  number  of  kifly  peaks,  rising  from  a  Lanfranco,  he  generously  recommended 
centre  Mmewbat  like  the  leaves  of  a  rose.  Salvator  to  notice,  and  procured  him  ef^ 
Jos.  Zumsteia  made  five  journeys  (1819 —  fectual  patronage  and  support  He  re- 
IfiQ)  to  the  summit.  In  1830,  he  paased  moved  to  Rome,  where  he  established  his 
<he  night  in  a  cleft  in  the  ice  twelve  fath-  reputation,  and  raised  himself  to  celebrity 
una  i&ep,  to  be  able  to  reach  the  summit  and  independence.  He  afterwards  went 
the  neM  day.  The  group  seems  to  con-  to  Florence,  where  he  was  patronised 
Sist,  particularly  in  its  upper  half,  of  mica  and  employed  by  the  grand-duke  and 
•late,  which  ahemates  occa^onally  with  other  members  of  the  funily  of  Medici. 
fneiaa.  It  contains  gold,  silver,  copper,  At  length  returning  to  Rome,  he  painted 
andiron  mines.  Granite, in lai^ masses,  many  picturos  for  the  churches  in  that 
e  found  only  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  city,  where  he  died  in  1673.  His  satires 
Winter  and  summer  rye  ripen  here  at  the  and  other  poetical  productions  have  been 
height  of  fiom  5500  to  6000  feet ;  the  often  printed  under  the  title  of  Rime  A' 
grape,  as  high  as  3090  feet  (on  the  north-  SaiwUort  Rota,  PiUan  t  Poeta  JVopoJitono. 
ero  nde  2%0  feet);  a  covering  of  green  On  account  ofhis  caustic  wit,  be  was  ex- 
tarf  b  found  as  high  as  9639  feet ;  the  eluded  from  the  Roman  academy.  Some 
jgrOhnm  .j^nmnn  and  Plytetaiia  pauei-  time  aAer,  die  academy  having  refused 
,..,   .,,.,^.in)yii- 
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admisrion  to  another  utiatiwho  practiaed  to  peruse  the  EngU^  poets.    At  the  age 

miTgetj  as  well  as  painting,  Salvator  Ro-  of  sixteen,  he  commenced  poet,  and  com- 

sa  observed  that  it  was  very  injudicious  posed  Mount  Pleasant,  a  descriptiTe  po- 

in  tbem,  ss  the  academy  Ereatly  needed  em.    Having  finished  his  clervship,  he 

a  surgeon  to  replace  the  Tegs  and  snna  was  taken  into  partnership,  by  Mr.  As- 

that  the  meinbers  daily  dislocated.  jiinal),  an  attorney  of  considerable  prec- 

RosABT,  among  the  Catholics,  conaisiB  tice ;  and  he  corned  on  the  whole  of  the 

of  a  string  with  a  number  of  small  beads  husine^  to  which  he  paid  a  strict  atten- 

of  difiereni  sizes,  which  they  use  in  say-  tion.    During  this  period  he  contracted  a 

ing  over  their  prayers.      It   was   intro-  friendship  with  doctor  Entietd  and  doctor 

duced,  according  to  some,  by  Dommicus  Aikin.     Poiming  and  statuary  were  also 

deGuzmBn,thefounderof  theDominican  objtJts  of  his  attention,  and,  iu  1773,  he 

friaiB,  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  read,  at  the  society  in  Liverpool,  an  ode 

century.    There  are  always  in  the  rosary  on  those  subjecis,  and  nbo  sometimes 

five  or  fifteen  divinons,  each  containing  read  lectures  there.     When  the  qaestion 

ten  small  beads  and  one  large  one :  for  of  the  slave-trade  was  brought  before  the 

each  of  the  amaller  beads  an  Ave  Maria,  public,  Mr.  Roacoe  look  s  warm  part  in 

tmd  for  each  of  the  huwr  a  Patemos-  ravor  of  the  abolition,  and  most  cordially 

ter  (q.  v.)  is  repeated.     The  Benedictine  joined  Hr.  Clarkson  in  his  endeavora. 

monks,  however,  as   early   as  the  sixth  He  also  wrote  a  reply  to  a  Spanish  Jewit 

century,  are  said  to  have  repealed  their  on  that  subject.    His  Scriptural  Refiita- 

prayeis,  while  at  their  work,  according  to  tion  of  a  Pamphlet  on  the  Licimees  of  the 

a  seiies  of  small  beads,  which  were  as-  Slave-Trade,  and  bis  Wrongs  of  Africa, 

tened  upon  a  string.    Inhonorof  the  viC'  appeared    in    1788 ;   and,    in   1795,    I 


tory  obtained  over  the  Turks  at  Leranto  brought  out  the  work  which  has  gained 
(Oct.  7,  IS71],  pope  Gregory  Xln,  in  him  so  much  celebrity — the  Life  of  Lo- 
1S73,  instituted  Uie  festival  of  the  rosary,    renzo  de'  Medici   (2  vols.,  4to.,  1795). 


(Oct.  7,  IS71],  pope  Gregory  Xln,  in  him  so  much  celebrity — the  Life  of  Lo- 

1S73,  instituted  Uie  festival  of  the  rosary,  renzo  de'  Medici   (2       '"     '""     "'™'' 

which  is  annually  solemnized  on  the  fliin  About  the  year  1797, 

Sunday  of  October.    Pope  Clement  XI  fiom  the  practice  of  a: 


which  is  annually  solemnized  on  the  flrat  About  the  year  1797,  Mr.  Roecoe  retired 
Sunday  of  October.  Pope  Clement  XI  fiom  the  practice  of  an  attorney,  and  en- 
extended    this    festival    throudi  all  the    tered  himself  as  a  student  of  Gray^  L 


Coolie  port  of  Western  Europe,  inhou-  with  a  view  to  the  bar.  During  thb  pe- 
or  of  the  victory  gained  over  the  Tuiks  riod,  he  bad  leisure  for  other  studies,  and 
at  Peterwardein,  Aug.  5, 1716.  The  Am-  publidied  the  Nurse,  a  poem,  from  the 
atic  worahippera  of  the  grand  lama,  Italian,  and  wrote  the  Liie  and  Pontificate 
and  the  Mohammedans,  moke  use  of  a  of  Leo  X  f4  vols.,  1S05].  Though  the 
similar  string,  provided  witb  beads,  for  Life  of  Leo  is  not  equal  to  his  Lorenzo,  it 
saying  tbeh  prayers.  The  string  of  the  is  a.  composition  which  displays  talent 
Mohammedans  has  ninety-mne  small  and  extensive  research.  Mr.  Roscoe  be- 
heads, which  they,  in  their  prayets,  drop  ing  attached  to  the  whi^  party,  they  sup- 
through  their  fingers,  one  aner  the  other,  ported  him  as  a  caodidiue  to  represent 
while  they  recount  the  ninetv-nine  quali-  Liverpool,  and  he  was  succeesfiil,  but  at 
ties  of  the  Deity,  mentioned  in  the  first  the  next  election  was  thrown  out.  He 
part  of  the  Koran.  Their  beads  are  gen-  had,  some  time  before,  entered  into  fausi- 
erally  made  of  holy  earth,  from  Mecca  or  ness  at  Liverpool  as  a  banker,  but  was 
Medina.  unsuccesrild.  He  died  in  June,  1831. 
RoscEu-inus.  (See  JVbntuuiIult.]  Mr.  Roecoe  was  the  author  of  several  po- 
RoacoE,  William,  was  bom  in  1753.  liticaJ  pamphlets,  and  the  great  mover 
His  parents  were  in  an  humble  sphere  of  and  supporter  of  several  public  worte  in 
life,  and  could  only  afibrd  him  a  common  Liverpool.  To  the  botanic  garden  and 
school  education;  and  ever  this  was  inter-  to  the  Atheneum  he  ieot  much  effective 
rupted.  At  an  early  age,  he  was  articled  assistance.  His  Life  and  Coireepoudence 
to  an  attorney  in  Livemool  ;  and  this  has  been  recently  announced, 
obliged  him  to  study  the  Latm  language ;  Roscohmok,  Wentworth  Dillon,  eari 
but  be  did  not  confine  himself  to  what  o^  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1633,  and  was 
was  necessary  to  his  profession,  and  by  educated  at  Caen,  in  Normandy.  Return- 
dint  of  hard  study,  he  read  and  made  ing  to  En^and  on  the  restoration,  he 
himself  master  of  the  most  distin^ished  plunged  into  the  dissipation  of  the  disso- 
Ladn  classics.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  lute  court,  mined  his  estate  by  Daminx, 
a  fiieud.  He  next  studied  the  Itahan  and  beeame  involved  in  quarrels,  and  foimd  it 
French  languages,  and  in  the  former  he  necessary  to  go  to  Ireland.  Here  he  pur- 
becorae  uncommonlv  proficient  He'still  sued  neoriy  the  some  course,  and  soon 
found  time  to  attend  to  bis  business,  and  after  returned  u  England.    From  this 
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time  be  beoui  to  act  with  more  dMcre-  ing  :  old  wood  Bhould  be  yeai\y  cut  out, 
lioQ,  and  Mcame  distinguiabed  smong  and  the  young  shoote  thinned  and  sbort- 
ibe  wiu  of  the  day.     On  the  accesaioii  of    ened   accordjng  to    their    strength,   and 


■  II  (q.  v.),  he  went  to  Ital^,  and  whether  number  or  magnitude  of  flowers 

died  U  Rome   in   1684.     His  principal  be  d««ired.     Wheie  very  large  roses  are 

producticMi  ia  the  poetical  Eeaay  on  truw-  wanted,  all  the  buds  except  that  on  the 

Wed  Verae.    Johnson  calls  bum  the  moat  extreme  point  of  each  aboot  should  be 

ronvct  writer  of  Rngljgh   vene   before  pinched  off  ae  soon  as  they  make  their 

Diydco.  appeaiBnce,  and  the  plant  liberally  sup- 

Roic    The  rose  has  always  bees  the  plied  with  water.    Some  rosea  are  culti- 

Itinrite  flower  among  civilised  netiona.  vated  on  a  large  scale   for   commercial 

The  beau^  of  ita  fbli^e,  the  elegance  of  purposes,  for  dirailling  rose  water,  and  for 

ira  kna,  the  large  size  and  agreeable  tints  making  otlu-   or   eesential   oil   of  roses. 

nf  the  flowers,  together  with  their   de-  fiizpoundsof  rose  petals  will  impregnate, 

licktuB  fiagnnce,  bare  all  con^ired  to  b][  distillation,  a  gallon  of  water  strongly 

x^uire  hr  it  tbe  distinction  of  the  queen  with  their  odor ;  but  a  hundred  pounds 

of  flowen.    The  species  of  rose  are  nu-  scarcdy  affords  half  an  ounce  of  attar. 

muoaa,  especially  on  the  Eastern  conti-  (See  Ottar  of  Rotu.)     Perfiimers,  distil- 

nent,  and  are  extremely  difficult  to  distin-  Jera  and  confectioners  make  great  use  of 

l^wb.    All  aeem  to  be  excluairely  con-  the  perfume  of  the  rose.     A  conaerre  and 

'med  10  tbe  temperate  and  cold  perta  of  a  airtip,  which  are  used  in  medicine,  are 

ilie  QOTtheni  hemi^here.     About  half  a  also  prepared   from   their  petals :   theae 

dozea  are  fmmd  in  the  U.  States.    They  last,  if  bruised  and  reduced  to  a  paste, 

are  smny  shrubs,  with  pinnated  leaves,  moulded  and  dried,  will  preserve  their 

fiTDTided  with  stipules  at  their  base;  the  fiagrance  for  many  years.     In  the  north 

BoirerB  are  very  Is^e,  and  are  disposed,  of  Europe,  the  berries  of  the  rose,  with 

in  a  ereaier  or  lees  number,  at  the  sum-  the  addition  of  sugar,  are  sometimes  em- 

inil   of  the    branches,  or   upon    lalenJ  ployed   in   the  preparation   of  domeadc 

)j[inc)itei8 ;  the  calyx  is  enlarged  below,  wines ;  and  the  pulp,   in  a  dried  state, 

and  contracted  at  its  orifice,   where   it  affords  a  gratefiil  ingredient  in  sauces. 

divides  into  five  lanceolate  segments ;  the  The  leaves  of  every  kind  of  rose  have 

I'orulla  consists  of  five  heart-shaped  pet-  been  recommended  as  a  aubetitute  Ibrtea; 

1^  and  the  etameos  are  numerous ;  the  and  in  Europe  are  employed  in  currying 

weds  are  very  numerous,  covered  with  a  the  finer  kinds  of  leather. 

xwlofdown,  and  are  attached  to  |}ie  in.  Ross  Acacia  (nibtntaAurpuia];ahi^b- 

i^r  of  the  tube  of  the  cotyx,  wliich,  Iv  omamcutal,floweritigshrub,iDhabiung 

<l^r  flowering,  takes  the  form  of  a  fleshy  the   southern  .  parts    of  the    Alleghany 

gbbuhr  or  ovoid  berry.     The  rose  lias  mountains,  ana  now  freauentl^  seen  in 

giren  ha  naiue   to  a  distiuct   family  of  garden?,  in  Eiu-ope,  as  well  as  m  tbe  U. 

plsols,  tbe  rotacea,   comprehending  the  Slates.     It  is  a  species  of  locust,  and  the 

•pple,  peach,  cherry,  roapberry,  straw-  flowers  resemble  those  of  the  common 

beny,&c     Roses  in  general  are  not  deli-  locust,  but  are  very  large,  and  roae-color- 

nue  with   respect   to  the  nature  of  llio  eU.     Their  beauty   ia   enhanced  by  the 

Mil,  but  Sourob  in  almoet  every  kind,  brown,  bristly  covering  of  the  stalks  and 

Their  easy  culture  has  distributed  them  calyx ;  they  somewhat  resemble  the  moss 

iulo  almost  every  garden.    The  color  is,  rose,  in  this  respect.     The  stem  is  very 

in  different   species  and  varieties,    red,  hispiil.    (See  Locust.] 

white,  yellow,  purple,  or  striped,  either  Rose  Feasts.     At  Salency  (a  village 

simple   or   in   almost  numberless  shades  near  Noyon,  in  the  ci-devant  Pjcardy,'DOW 

uul  mixtures;    the  flowers  are  single,  deportment  of  the  Oise],  a  festival,  of  a 

semidouble  ond  double.     Many  hundred  peculiar  kind,  ia  celebrated  June  B.     A 

varieties  are  enumerated  iu  the  European  girl  is  selected  (formerly  by  the  seigneur, 

i^alBloeues,  and  new  ones  are  produced  at  present  probably  by  the  justice  of  tho 

aoDinSy :  some  of  them  are  quite  blai^.  peace)  from  three  most  diHtinguiahed  for 

Mew  varieties  are  obtained  from  seed,  but  female  virtues.     Her  name  is  even  pro- 

ihe  usual  mode  of  propagation  is  In'  lay-  nounced  from  the  pulpit,  that  objections 

era.    All  will  grow  by  cuttinga,  and  some  may  be  made  to  her.     She  ia  afterwards 

(Veety,  but  this  mode  is  seldom  resorted  conducted  in  procesion  to  the  chun^, 

to.    For  preserving  delicate  varieties,  the  where  ^e  hears  the  vesper  service,  kneel- 

liest  mode  aeema  decidedly  that  of  bud-  ing  in  a  place  of  honor.    After  this,  she 

ding  on  hartiier  sorts.     To  produce  strong  uwd  to  open  a  boll  in  the  evening  wid)  the 

flowen,  requires  some  attention  in  pnm-  seigtieur.    She  receives  a  present.    The 

,..,.,  ,.,^.iH)yii- 
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girl  is  called  la  rotUn,  because  she  ia  colored,  aDd  disposed  in  little  racemes, 

adorned  with  roses.    The  feast  was  imi-  which  arise  from  the  axib  of  the  leaves 

mted  in  several  other  places  (e.  g.  at  Su-  towards  the  extremities  of  the  branches; 

r^ne,  near  Paris).     Though  the  ctTect  has  they  expand  in  April  and  May.     All  parts 

Iteen  good,  it  is  undoubtedlj'  eiaggeralBd  of  the  plant  have  a  strong  and  penetrat- 

by  some  tn^vellers.    The  eighth  of  June  ing  odor.    The  leaves  arc  used  in  Italy 

is  the  day  of  St.  Modard,  bishop  of  No-  forseaaoQing  certain  dishes.     Rosemary 

yon   [475  to  545),  and  tradition  bbvh  he  is  tonic  and  nimulant,  and  fbrmerty  cn- 

estabiished  tlie  festival,  but  the  BoUaod-  joyed  considerable  repute  as  a  meaicine, 

isiB  (q.  V.)  mention  nothing  of  this  &CL  but  is  now  rarely  employed.     It  yields, 

It  is   more   ])rohablo  thai  lEs  foundalion  by  distillation,  a  light,  pale,  essential  oil, 

daceafrom  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.   From  of  great   fiagrance.      It  is  less  used   in 

him  comes  the  silver  clasp,  which  holds  medicine  than  as  an  aromatic,  and  is  the 

the  wreatli  of  roses  together  j  and  to  his'  principal  ingredient  in  Hungary  water. — 

lime    proliably   belongs  the   picture   of  A  second  species  of  rosemary  is  found  to- 

tbe   first   rose   feast   in    the    church   of  wards  the  southern    extreme   of  Soulli 

Salcncy.  America. 

RosEOF  JmiucHoiwualaticahunchittn-  RosEnuuLLEa,  John  George,  a  celc- 

tia) ;  a  cruciferous  plant,  growing  in  the  brated  German  theolopan  (bom  in  1736, 

arid  wastes    of    AJabia    and   Palestine,  died  in  1815],  was  professor  of  theology 

which  possesses  the  curious  proper^  of  nl  Erhmgen  and  Leipsic,  and  distinguisli' 

recovering  its  original  form,  however  dry  ed  himself  as  a  preacher,  and  by  his  ac- 

it  may  be,  upon  itimiierBion  in  water.  The  livity  in  the  cause  of  education.  ,  Of  bis 

generic  name  has  been  applied  to  it  from  numerous  worka,  we  shall  mention  only 

this  circumsrance,  and,  in  the  Greefc,  Hg-  his  Scholia  in  .Y.  Tutament^  and  his  HiM. 

nifies  ruurrectton.     It  ia  a  small,  annual,  fnlerprebdiimi3ljibrorumSacromm^vo\a., 


herhaceoua  plant,  three  or  four  inches  179£ — 1814). — His  son  Ettu^  Frederii: 
high,  with  nunute  white  flowers,  which  CluaUa,  a  distinguished  Orientalist,  bom 
are  succeeded  by  a  little  pod,  divided  into  in  1768,  was  educated  at  Leipeic,  where 
two  cells,  each  contaiiimg  one  or  two  he  heard  the  lecmres  of  Morus,  Placner, 
seeds.  When  the  seeds  ar«  ripo,  the  Beck,  &c  In  1795,  he  was  extraordina- 
leaves  fall  off,  the  branches  curl  inwards,  ry  professor  of  Arabic,  and,  in  1813,  or- 
and  interlace,  forming  a  rounded  peUet  dinary  professor  of  Oriental  literature. 
about  OS  large  as  the  fist,  which  is  torn  up  Among  bis  worlia  are  his  valuable  Scho- 
and  rolled  over  the  sands  by  the  autunmal  lia  in  Vtt.  Tislamentum ;  Sfholia  in  JVov. 
(vinds.  In  this  state,  if  moistened,  itgrad-  TtMtamadam ;  the  East,  in  Ancient  and 
ually  unrolls  its'  hiauches,  -and  iwnlracts  Modem  Times  (6  vols.,  It^lS — 20) ;  Meii- 
aj(ain  into  a  ball  as  it  becomes  dry.  This  ua]  of  Biblical  Antiquities,  and  Manual 
circumstance  has  often  been  t^eu  ad-  of  BiblicalCriticiaiii  andExegeKia(4rol^., 
vantage  of  to  impose  on  credulous  per-  in  German).  These  worka  contain  a  gri'at 
" -aluable  mntler,  critical,  esegeii- 


Ro'sE  Wood  (on^m  haUam^era) ;   a 
Kiiiall  West  Indian  tree,  the  wood  of 


1  tree,  the  wood  of  mflller  has  also  rendered  imtiortant  spr- 
it article  of  com-  vices  to  Oriental  literature  by  his  hutilU' 
Bed  by  cabinet-  tiona  lAn^tt  AraSncs  [1818);  Jlrabam 
inakera  for  tlie  covering  or  veneering  of  Jldagia ;  Aitaltfia  Arabica  (1826, 2  voLt), 
cables  and  other  furniture.  Its  grain  is  &c. — A  second  son,  John  Christopher 
of  a  darlf  color,  and  very  beautiful.  The  (bom  1771,  died  1820),  was  an  eminent 
tree  yields  an  odoriferous  balsam,  much  anatomisi,  and  (1802)  professor  of  analo- 
csteemed  as  a  medicine  in  various  dis-  my  and  surgery  at  Leipsic.  Besides  some 
eases,  and  as  an  external  application.  A  writings  on  subjects  of  natural  iijstory,  he 
species  of  ainyris  grows  wild  in  East  wastheauthorof Anatomico-aui^icalDe- 
Florida ;  but  it  is  linle  known.  lineations  (German  and  Latin,  1804 — 12, 
RosEHiar  (rotemarima  o^nali$]i  a  3  parts),  Manual  of  Anatomy,  and  of  eeve- 
shnibby,  aromatic  plant,  growing  wild  in  ral  articles  in  PiereHs  Medical  Dictionarv, 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  It  belongs  and  other  periodicals,  and  of  various  otfi- 
to  the  laHnata,  and  has  but  two  stamens,  er  literary  worits. 

The  stem  is  three  or  four  feet  high,  bear-       Roses,  War  of  the,  from  the  reign 

ing  opposite  linear  and  Bea(nleleaves,wfaicli  of  Henry  VI  (1453)  to  that  of  Henry  \1I 

ve  smooth  and  sbininj;  above,  and  whit-  (I486).    (See  Grtat  Brilaia ;  also  Edaari 

ish  and  cottony  on  their  inferior  sur&ce ;  W  and   V,  Richard   HI,  and  Henry  VI 

the  flowers  are  pole-blue,  or  almost  ash-  abd  VII.) 
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RosETTA ;  a  city  of  Elgypi,  near  the  cotuidered   ibe    society    poettc*Uy    dc- 

moulfa  of  that  branch  of  the  Nile  aacieot-  scribed  ia  those  books  as  one  really  cxiH- 

]y  cijled   the   BoibiHc,   now   commonly  in^;  and  thus  Andreti  became  the  author 

edled  the  canal  of  Rotetta(eee  JV'iU) ;  lat^  ofthe  later  Rosicrucian  fraternities,  which 

31°  24'  N. ;    Ion.  SO**  US'  E. ;  population,  extended   over   Europe,  and  were  even 

13,500,    principally    Copts.      Roeetta    is  brought  into  connexion  with  &ee-mBBan- 

thought  to  nave  been  buih  by  the  coliphe,  ry.  (q.  v.]    After  a  number  of  books  had 

ID  the  ninth  century.     It  is  important  as  been  wntteq  on  the  Rotiicrucian  BjBteni, 

a  depot  of  goods  Intiugfat  down  the  river,  and  the  whole  exploded,  the  interest  in 

lodfotms  the  medium  of  coimnunication  the  Roeicrticione  was  revived,  in  the  latter 

between  Alexandria  and  Cairo.    The  city  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  conse- 

B  man  neatly  built  than  the  other  Egyp-  quence  of  the  abolition  of  the  order  of 

tiw  cities,  and  1b  particularty  disclnguiBD-  Jesuits,  and   the  stories  of  their  secret 

ed  Sm'  the  beauty  and  luxuriant  vegetation  machiitations,  aa  well  as  of  the  finuds  i>f 

ofitseDviroas.     The  street)>arenot,how-  Cagtioetro  (q.  v.]  and  other  notorious  iDi' 

Iter,  broad  ;  and,  aa  the  houses  are  of  postors. 

nveral  stories,  each  projecting  over  that  Rost^rc,  La.     (See  Rott  Ftasts.) 

beaeoth,  they  nesrly  meet  at  the  top.  Rosin.    (See  Rum.) 

which   |H\)niates    coolness,  but   gives  a  Roseolriciahb,  also  RABKOLmciANB ; 

gloomy  appearance  to  the   place.     The  schismatics  of  the  Russian  Gre^  church, 

celebrated  Roselta  stone  was  found  here  They  call  themselves  Staroteeni  (i.  e.  tbl- 

during  Ibe  French  campaign   in  Egypt  lowing  the  old  faith],  or  MramH  (i.  e. 

(See  Uim^inAki.)  elected].     They   suffered  much  peraecu- 

BasETTA    Store. — See  HUrogh/pJaet  tion  under  Peter  the  Great.    Catharine  II 

[b.  3U)  ;  also  the   work   of  the  marquis  gave  them  religious  hberty.    Many  tribes 

npineio  on  Hieroglyphics,  mentioned  in  of  CoiBacksond  a  great  part  of  the  inhab- 

that  article.     In  his  work,  a  full  account  itanta  of  Siberia  belong  to  this  sect. 

enven  of  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  de-  Roeoolio,  or  Rosoli;  originally  some- 

ri^iering  the  hieroglyphics,  for  which  times  used  as  a  generic  term  for  the 

this   stone    flimished    the    fim    means,  creams,  or  superfme   liqueurs  (see   lA- 

Hiere  is  also  (p.  58J  a  translation  of  the  qaeurt),  but  is  more  genprslly  applied  to 

curious  decree,  whwh  is  partly  reprinted  a  certain  Bpeciee  of  these. 

in  Stuart's  Translation  of  Oreppo'sEnay  Roboli.     [Bee  JtMOglioA 

on  the  Hieroglyphic  System.  Ross.      (See    AMS     Polar    Expfdi- 

SosicKCciANS  ;  members  of  a.  society  tioru.) 

ihe  existence   of  which  became  known,  Ross,  Geoi^  a  signer  of  the  DecbiB- 

imeipcctedly,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tion  of  Independence,  wsa  bom,  in  1730, 

wventeenth  century.     Its  object  was,  os-  at  NeweaMie,  Delaware,  where  his  father 

tmsitdy,  the  reformation  of  state,  church,  was  the  pastor  of  the  episcopal  church. 

«nd  individuatB ;  but  closer  examination  He  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in 

ebowed  that  the  discovery  of  the  phikie-  Philadelphia,  at  the  age  of  ei^teen,  and, 

opher's  stone  was  the  true  olgect  of  the  when    admitted    to    the  bar,    establish^ 

fiilly  initiated.     A  certun  Christian  Ro-  ed  hunself  in   Lancaster,   Pennsylvania, 

wnkreuz,  who  was  said  to  have  lived  long  In  1768,  Mr,  Ross  was  chosen  a  repre- 

atnong  tbe  BramiiM,  in  Egypt,  ScCt  was  sentative  in  the  assembly  of  Pennaylva- 

pretended  to  have  ftHmded  the  order,  in  nia,  and  retained  his  seat  in  that  body  tm- 

ihe  fourteenth  century ;  but  the  real  foun-  til  1774,  when  he  was  elected  one  of  the 

der  is  believed  to  have  been  Andrei,  a  delegates  to  tbe  firat  ^neral  congreea  at 

Gemwin  Bchalnr,  of  the  .beginning  of  the  Philadelphia.  At  the  time  of  his  election, 

nxteenth   century,   whose    o^ect,  as   is  he  was  aiso  appointed  to  i«part  to  the  os- 

ihougbt,  wvB  to  purify  religion,  which  had  sembly  of  the  province  a  set  of  instnic- 

been  dwaded  by  scholoMic  philosophy,  tiois  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  himMlf 

OtheraiMnktbatbe  only  gave  a  new  char-  and  his  associates.    In  1777,  indi^Msition 

Kter  to  a  society  fbunifed  before^him,  by  caused  Mr.  Roes  to  resi^  his  place  in 

Agrippa  Ton  Nette^eim.     Krause  (men-  congress  ^  on  which  occasion  tbe  mhabit- 

tbned  in  the  article  Maaomv,  fVec)  says  ants  of  L^cascer  voted  him  a  piece  of 

ihai  Andrai  occupied  hiraaeS'  from  early  plate,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  counqr 

youth  with  tbe  plan  of  a  secret  society  for  stock.    Mr.  Ross,  however,  thou^t  ft  his 

^intprorementofroanldnd.    In  1614,  he  duty  to  decline  the  present     On  the  dis- 

publiAed  his  &moiis  Reformation  of  tbe  solution  of  the  proprietary  government  in 

whole  wide  World,  and  Fama  FVatertata-  PeimsylvaniB,  a  general  convention  was 

K>.    Christian  endiumwta  and  alchemists  assembled,  in  which  Mr.  Roes  was  Ofi- 

V9L.  zi.  9 
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pointed  to  usut  in  preuBring  q  declaration  a  buifa,  with  which  he  made  hie  dehut  in 

of  rights  on  behalf  of  the  state,  in  Ibrni-  .  Milan    and    CianipiaJe.      His   Tanertdi, 

ing  rulee  of  oider  fbr  the  conventioii,  and  which  was  brought  forward  at  Venice  in 

in  defining  and  seilling  what  should  be  1813,  with  brilliant  saaceai,  attracted  Ihe 

considered  hightroason.and  nuspriaion  of  greatest  attention.     From  that  time   hia 

treason  against  the  state,  and  what  pun-  works  were  called  for  by  all  the  Italian 

ishment  should  be  inflicted  tor  tliose  o&  ihealica ;  and,  by  his  lapidily  of  execution, 

fences.     In  April,  1779,  Mr.  Ross  was  ap-  he  coutrived,  though  often  to  the  injury 

pointed  a  judge  of  the  court  of  admimlly  of  his  reputation,  to  answer  all  the  de- 

tor  the  state  of  Pennsylvania ;  but,  in  the  mauds    made    upon    him.      It    is    well 

ensuing  July,  a  sudden  and  violent  attack  known  that  the  same  overture  sometimes 

of  the  gout  terminated  his  life  in  the  fifli-  serves  for  several  operas,  both  comic  and 

eth  year  of  his  age.  tragic.      His  next  piece*   were  AuTeli- 

Rosa,  Mab  op.  (See  ^rfe.)    The  vil-  one  in  Palmira ;  the  bufia  piece,  fl  T\trto 

lage  of  Ro«8  is  in  Heretordsnire,  twelve  in  Balia;  EliciAetta  fiSlS);  B  Barintredi 

miles  south-east  of  Hereford,  and  a  hun-  Smglia;  OUJlo  {1616 f;  CmereTtlola;  La 

dr«d  and  fifteen  north-west  of  liondon.  Ga^za  iadra ;  Jlrmida  (lBI7) ;  MoUe ;  Ric' 

RoasBACH ;  a  village,  in  die  Prussian  tarda  «  Zoraide  (1818) ;  Oaoardo  e  dv- 

province  of  Sazony,  between  Naumburg  tina ;  La  Donna  dd  Logo ;  Bianco  c  Fat- 

and  Menieburg,  famous  for  the  decisive  liav  [IBIQ);  Matilda  di  Chabran,  or  Cor- 

victory  which  Frederic  the  Great  obtained  rorf»no{1821);  ZdTntro  ^1822) ;  Semirefmide 

there  over  the  imperial  and  French  troop«  (1833).    In  1832,  Rossini  weut  to  Vienna, 

under  marahal  Soubise,  Nov.  5, 1757.  and  the  next  year  to  London.     In  1834, 

RoBSBSRo  i  a  mountain  in  Switzerland,  he  was  at  Paris,  but  produced  little,  and 

neAT  the  east  bank  of  lake  Zug,  and  not  soon  visited  the  nonhem  parts  of  Ger- 

far  from  Righi.  (q.  v.]     In  1806,  in  con-  many.    (See  Saly,  division  Italiati  Miinc.) 

sequence  of  a  long  continuance  of  heavy  Rosstrapfe  {horit'i   hoof-mark'fi   one 

rain,  a  large  msas  detached   itself  and  ofthe  finest  spots  in  the  Hortz  mountuns, 

covered   with    desolation   the   valley   of  near  the  villose  Thole,  on  the  river  Bode, 

Goldau.     Part  of  it  reached  lake  Lowerz,  above  which  Uie  rocks  rise  830  leet.     One 

which  roae  above  its  banks.    Above  a  hun-  of  these,  a  rugged  and  precipitous  peak, 

dred  lives  were  lost  by  this  disBster.  has  on  its  top  an  indentation  Tike  the  print 

Rossini,  Gioachimo;  the  most  popular  of  the  hoof  of  a  gigantic  boise,  which 
of  the  living  opei^c  composers  of  Italy,  gives  its  name  to  the  neighboring  district. 
whose  works  have  been  received  with  Rostock;  a  seaport  of  the  Baltic,  in 
equal  applause  on  both  sides  of  the  At-  Meckleuburg-Schwerin,  with  19,034  in- 
lantic.  Li  his  seventeenth  year,  accord-  habitants,  among  whom  no  Jew  is  suf- 
ing  to  an  Italian  journal,  Rossini  began  to  fered.  It  was  a  member  of  the  Hansa 
uiubld  his  musiod  talents,  and  inhisthir-  (q.  v/)froni  theeaHiesl  time  of  this  league 
tiethyear  he  had  already  numbered  above  to  1630,  when  the  greater  league  was  dis- 
thiny  brilliant  triumphs.  The  armals  of  solved.  Its  former  miportonce  was  great. 
music  hardly  contain  another  such  in-  Its  univereiw  was  founded  in  1419;  it 
stance  of  rapid  succeoi.  Rossini  wasbom  has  tweuty-mree  prq/eMores  onfinont,  but 
at  Pesaro,  a  small  town  of  Romagna,  in  is  one  of  the  less  important  univenitica 
1792:  his  father  was  a  strolling  musician,  of  Germany.  No  subject  of  Mecklenburg- 
his  mother  an  under  ringer  at  the  inferior  Schwerin  can  have  an  appointment  m 
thealrea  .  While  a  child,  be  sang  on  the  that  country  under  the  government,  with- 
stage  at  Bologna  with  his  mother,  but  re-  out  having  studied  for  some  time  in  Ros- 
ceived  no  regular  miiacal  education,  re-  tock.  There  arc  generally  but  about  a 
lying  principally  upon  his  acquaintance  hundred  and  fifty  students  there.  Tbo 
with  the  vroib  of  recent  compoaets,  Hay-  library  baa  about  80,000  vols.  LaL  N. 
dn,  Mozan,  Cherubini,  Spontini,  and  hia  54°  O*  1" ;  Ion.  E.  13°  IQf  16".  It  » the 
own  talents  for  singing.  He  began  to  com-  largest  ciw  of  the  ifrand-duchy.  In  1834, 
pose  at  an  earlvage,  wrote  an  overture  four  hundred  and  eigbty-eix  veaeelB  en- 
andacautata[ilFi(mtorf'^iinonta)inl806,  tered  this  port,  and  five  hundred  and 
and  became  the  director  of  a  musical  eoci-  seventeen  cleared  ouL 
en.  In  1813,  his  first  opera  was  perform-  RosTopscHis,Feodor,  count,  was  bom 
ed  at  the  theatre  DeUa^^Jlem  Rome.  His  in  1760,  of  an  ancient  Russian  &int^. 
next  productions  were  the  fbllowing,  writ-  He  entered  the  imperial  guards  as  a  lieu- 
ten  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  Diven:  tenant,  and  afterwards  travelled  into  for- 
L'lnganno  fdict  [1813);  Cvv  in  SabSo-  eign  countries.  He  wm  afterwards  highly 
ma,  an  watorio ;  La  Pittra  di  Paragone,  promoted  under  Paul  I,  and  loaded  vritt 
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ordeiH,  but  afierwaida  dinniwed  in  dis-  Rotatidh.    Tbe  motion  of  the  difier- 

pvee.    Under  Alexander,  he  obtunedthe  ent  parn  of  a  solid  body  about  an  axis  is 

important  poet  of  governor  of  Moscow,  called  rotation,  being  Ihua  diatiDguished 

and  exercised  an  importBDt  influence  over  from  the  prosressive  molion  of  a  body 

the  campaien  of  181S,  even  if  the  aaser-  about  some  tfistam  point  or  centre ;  thus 

tioaoftne  French,  that  the  burning  of  the  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  isamo- 

cilj  was  his  worit,  should  be  untrue.    He  tion  of  rotation,  but  in  annual  motion  one 

bimsetf  decidedly  denied  this  charae  in  of  revolution. 

bi«  FiHU  tm  CInceadU  de  Motanc  (Paria,  Rotation  of  Cboi^.     Some  K»te  of 

1834),    It  u  certain,  however,  that  he  crope  exhaust  the  soils  on  wbkb  they 

raised  hie  villa  near  Moscow  to  be  burnt,  grow,  much  lea  than  othera,  as  b  the  case 

aod  look  measurea  for  the  destruction  of  with  many  of  what  are  caUed  grtf  ctopB, 

the  magazines  in.  that  city.    Buturlin  calls  when  compared  with  the  white  or  com 

him  the  author  of  the  cooflaf^tion,  and  kind ;  ao  that  it  is  highly  adTBuIageous  to 

the  public  \'Dice  in  RuBsis  comcides  with  alternate  tbem.     Moreover,  certain  sons 

this  opinion.     In  1B14,  he  accompanied  of  gr^en   crops  are   well  suited,  by  the 

the  emperor  Alexander  to  the  con^^ss  at  shade  of  their  leaves  and  the  kind  of  cul- 
Vienna.  He  aAerwards  travelled,  and  spent .  ture  which  they  require  while  growing, 

Mveral  yeara  in  Paria,  where  he  became  for  keeping  the  ground  clean  from  weeds, 

icquunted  with  some  of  the  moat  distin-  and  in  a  mellow  and  suitable  suie  for  the 

fished  &iniltea,  and  united  hie  daughter  reception  of  the  more  valuable  eorta  of 

u  mairiage   to  a  grandson  of  the  cele-  ^^rain  crops.     All  the  culmiferous  plants 

bmed  count  ^^ur  (French  ambassador  mjure  the  ground  in  a  high  degree,  which 

to  dte  court  oi   Cauiarine  11).     He  re-  probably  depends  upon  their  having  but 

turned  to  Russia,  and  died  in  Moscow,  at  few,  and  those  sniail,  leaves,  so  that  they 

■he  conunencemeni  of  the  year  1B36.  are  obliged   to   draw  their  nourishment 

Roeriu.  (incorrectly  rotbvm) ;  a  tribu-  chiefly  ^m  the  soil ;  also  from  their  seeds 

~il  {nggttttu]  in  the  forum  in   Rome,  ripenmg  all  at  the  same  time,  and  tbe 


ii^KDce  the  orators  used  to  harangue  the  pfanla  ceasing  to  grow  when  they  begh) 

peoide,  so  called  from  the  beaks  (n»tra)  to  ripen,  so  that  we  roots  cease  to  pene- 

of  tile  ships  taken  from  the  Antiates,  with  tiate  into  the  ground,  and,  of  course,  to 

ivhich  it  was  adorned.  move  or  loosen  it    The  green  crops,  and 

Rot,  Dai.    (Bee  Dry  Rof.)  tlitise  of  the  root  kind,  being  oppoeiie  to 

Rota  or  RtroTi  Rosuha  ;  the  high-  the  white  in  each  of  tbe  reepects  just 

M  papal  court  of  a[^)eal,  wboee  Juris-  mentioned,     serve,    generally    speaking, 

diction  extends  over  all  Catholic  Chris-  when  alternated  with  them,  to  counteract 

tendom,  and    which    decides    not   only  their  injurious  effects.     The  alternation 

^iiitual  controverfnea,  but  all  questions  of  crops  is  a  matter  of  vast  importance  in 

coDceming  ecdeeiestical  benefices  of  a  agriculture,  and  one  in  which  great  im- 

value  above  frve  hundred  acudi ;  and  the  provemeots  have  been  made  witbin  the 

dedaiona  thereof  have  the  highest  author-  last  century, 

ity,  draived   from   tbe   doctrine    of   Iha  Roth  ;  German  for  rtd,  and  found  in 

Gpe's  in&llibility.  The  rola  Romana  many  geogiaphical  names,  aaAoMuieil  (red 
» a  collegiate  constitution,  and  conasm  -  village), 
of  tweh-e  prelates,  of  whom  three  must  Rothschild.  This  celebrated  Enro- 
be Romans,  one  a  German,  one  a  French-  pean  house  has  raised  itself  from  an  hum- 
man,  and  one  a  Spaniard.  They  collect-  tie  sphere  to  an  unexampled  degree  of 
ively  bear  the  title  of  auditori  dtiia  rota,  wealUi  and  imfjortance  by  judicious  en- 
ur  auditors  of  the  holy  apostolical  jialace,  terprise,  a  sagacious  and  systematic  series 
because  their  sewons  are  held  semi- week-  of  operations,  which  thousands  of  others 
ly  in  llie  pelace  of  tbe  pope.  Tbe  name  had  tbe  same  opponunitiee  to  take  ad- 
of  this  court  is  derived,  perhaps,  from  the  vantage  of,  a  reputation  for  fair  dealing, 
'nrcumstonce  that  the  floor  of  their  hall  is  and  a  correct  estimate  of  men  and  events, 
overiaid  with  marble  alabe  in  the  form  of  Tlie  father  of  the  five  brothers  now  liv- 
wbeels  (rolft) :  according  to  some,  it  is  so  ing,  Mayer  Anselm,  was  bom  at  Frank- 
named  because,  in  ancient  Rome,  a  round  fort  on  the  Maine,  in  1743,  end'died  in 
public'  building  stood  upon  the  place  1612.  His  parents  died  when  he  was  but 
where  this  tribunal  was  first  established,  eleven  years  old,  and  he  was,  as  is  corn- 
Other  supreme  couita,  as,  for  example,  at  mon  with  poor  Jews  in  Germany,  edu- 
Genoa,  have  borne  the  same  name.  This  cated  for  a  teacher.  This  occupation  not 
<Mvn  ceased  with  tlie  papal  eoremment,  suidng  his  taste,  Rotlischild  engaged  in 
tin  is  now  re^etablisfaeu.  (See  Cuno,  trading,  in  a  small  way,  and  was  not  long 
Papd.)  after  employed  in  a  bsnking  house  in  Han- 
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over;  aud  in  a  few  yean  his  industry  and  quently  in  advance  of  titose  of  the  p>v- 
fhignlily  made  bitn  maBterofasmall  cap-  eminent.  Several  princes  have  pubuclj 
ital.  lEeCuming  to  Frankfort,  he  niamed,  acknowiedired  their  obligations  by  con- 
and  established  the  banking  liouee,  which  ferrtng  nobQity  and  other  nonore  upon  the 
is  still  in  existence.  His  activity,  inteili-  different  members  of  the  family-  In  the 
gence  and  integrity  in  a  short  time  pro-  latter  port  of  1831,  the  Rothschilds  con- 
cured  him  a  continuHlly  increatring  credit,  tracted  for  a  loan  of  15  million  francs  for 
particularly  afier  hia  nomination  as  agent  the  court  of  Rome,  which  may  be  increas- 
to  the  landgrave  of  Hease,  in  1601.     In  ed  to  25  milhons. 

1803, 1803  and  1804,  his  afiairB  continued        RoTaou,  Jean,  a  French  tragic  poet, 

to  jHiisper  so  much,  that  at  this  period  he  born  at  Dreux,  in  1609,  waa  the  most  dis- 

was  able  to  conttact  for  a  Danish  loan  of  tinguiahed  dramatic  writer  antonc  the 

fotur  millioa  dollara.     The  house  now  predeceaaors  of  Comoille.  [q.  v.)    Of  his 

coneiata  of  hifl  five  sons;  Ausehii,  born  in  thirty-six   tragedies,   tragi-comedies  aud 

1773,  the  bead  of  the  house,  resides  at  comedies,  onl^  one-— the  tragedy  ofVen- 

Fraukfort ;   Solomon,  bom  in  1774,  re-  ceelaa  (as  revised  hy  Marmontel] — kaepa 

sidea  alternately  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  the  stage;  the  plot  of  this  piece  is  bor- 

Kinci  pally  at  me  latter  place ;   Nathan,  rowed  from  the  Spanish  of  Rozaa.     Ro- 

m  in  1777,  has  lived  in  London  since  trou  endeavored  to  elevate  the  tone  of  die 

1798 ;  Oharlea,  bom  in  1788,  is  at  Naples ;  drama  by  giving  it  a  moral  purpose,  and 

and  James,  tmrn  in  1792,  at  Paris.     In  his  heroes  and  heroines  are  made  to  utter 

1813     occurred     those    political    events  Christian    sentiments.      Richelieu,    who 

which  raised  the  house  of  Rothschild  to  granted  him  a  pension,  could  not  prevail 

the  jwsition  it  has  rince  occupied  in  the  up»n  him  to  assist  in  decrying  the  Cid  of 

commercial  and  financial  concema  of  tbe  Comeille.     In  1650,  Rotrou  fell  a  victim 

world.    In  a  period  of  twelve  ^eais,  about  to  a  pestilential  disease,  to  which  be  u 


500  million  dollars  were  raised  by  the  biy  exiioaed  himself  in  the  discbarge  of 
boiiselbrdiSereDtpoweta,by  way  of  loan  his  official  duti^  as  one  of  the  princinal 
or  subsidy,   which   were  aimributed   in    magisttates  of  his  native  place.     His  wu- 


nearly  the  following  proportion :  for  Eng-  vra  appeared  at  Paris  in  1820,  in  5  vols. 

land  two  hundred  millions,  for  Austria  (See  rVance,  Littrature  of,  diviaon  Dra- 

fifty  millions,  for  PruEeia  forty  millions,  matte  Pothy.) 

tar  France  eighty  millions,  for  Naplea  fifty  Rottecii,  Charles  von,  a  detinguishod 

millions,  for  Russia  twenty-five  millions,  German  historian,  profeMor  at  the  Catho- 

for  several  German  courts  four  millions,  Uc  university  of  Freiburg,  in  Baden,  was 

forBra2iltwelvemillions,ej(clusiveof va-  bom  in  Freiburg,  in  1775.    In  1798,  he 

riouB  other  large  siuns.     The  remarki^Ie  was  appointed  professor  of  universal  hia- 

aucceas  of  the  Rothschilds,  setting  aside  tory-     In  1818,  he  exchanged  the  chair 

the  great  opportunities  which  tbey  have  of  bistory  forthstof  natural lawandpol- 

enjoyed   irom    favorable   circumstances,  itics.     He  is  a  member  of  the  academy  of 

may  be  attributed  to  their  strict  adher-  sciences  in  Munich.     Rotteck  is  distia- 

ence  to  two  fimdamental  maxims,     Tbe  gulflhed   fi^>n)   almost  all  other  German 

first  of  these,  in  compliance  with  the  dy-  historians,  by  the  circumstance  that  his 

ing   injunctions  of  their  father,   is  their  works,  in  addition  to  deep  reaearcb  and 

conductingall  their  operations  entirely  in  critical  acuteness,  display  a  civic  spirit,  if 

common.  Every  proposition  of  magnitude  we  may  call  it  so.     Though  bom  in  a 

made  to  one  of  them  is  submitted  to  the  country  where  civil  libertj'  was  so  little 

deliberaitons  of  all;  no  project  is  adopted  underwood  in  the  time  of  his  education, 

uDiil  thus  fttll^  discussed,  and  it  is  tlien  ex-  he  haa,  nevertbelees,  learned  to  under- 

ecuted  by  united  efforts.     A  second  prin-  stand  it,  and  to  trace  its  tlflvetopement  in 

oiple  is,  not  to  aim  at  exorbitant  profits,  history.     His  chief  work,  is  hia  Universal 

to  set  definite  limits  to  every  offeration,  Histon,  the  ninth  volume  of  which  ^ 

and,  ra  fiir  as  human  prudence  and  over-  peered  in  1836.     The  sixth  edition  is 

sight  can  do,  to  render  it  independent  of  probably  published  by  this  time.     As  a 

accidental  influences :  in  this  maxim  lies  recommendatiou  of  tlits  work,  we  would 

one  of  the  main  secrets  of  their  strength,  mention    that   the    subscription    for    an 

The  reasonableness  of  their  terms,   tlie  abri^mentof  it  was  prohibited  in  Prussia 

punctuality  with  which  they  execute  their  ill  Iffll.     His  work  on  Standing  .\rmiea 

contracts,  the  simpUci^  and  clearness  of  and  a  National  Militia  was  translated  into 

their  plans,  and  Uieir  judicious  manner  English  and  French,  and  Benjamin  Con- 

of  carrying  them  into  effect,  fortify  their  stant  translated  his  Ideas  on  Representa- 

crediL     A  constant  exchange  of  couriers  live  Estates.     Rotteck  has  been  likewise 

ia  kept  up  between  them,  who  are  fre-  active  as  a  repieaeutatire  in  t^.cbud>er 
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of  Baden.    Beflides  hia  more  extended  severely  fiom  the  French  revolution;  and, 

woi^  he  has  whiten  several  important  in  1825,  an  inundadon  of  tbe  Heuse  did 

BTticlcB  in  periodicals  and  enCTclopedias,  sreat  damage  to  the  city.    (See  .VctAer- 

■jid  Manual  of  Natural  Law  and  Poll-  Umdi.) 

tics.    He  would  have  found  a  noble  field,  Rotdhda   [rolimda\  ;    every    building 

had  he  been  bom  in  a  country  where  round  within  and  witnout,  as  the  Ponthe- 

the  actiritiee  of  mea_were  unchecked  by  mi,  in  Rome. 

arbitrary  iitttitutions,  or  at  a  lime  of  a  warm  RotratLLiAC,  Louis  Francis,  a  sculptor, 
Krupgle  for  freedom  in  Us  own  country,  was  a  native  of  Lyona,  in  France,  who 
ILiirrEN  BoROVBHS.  (See  Gnat  Brit-  settled  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  George 
tnn,  diviai<»)  En^uk  CmwUbdwn,  p.  610,  1 ;  and,  in  iBe  absolute  dearth  of  native 
and  Partiattieniani  Reform,  at  the  close  of  tdent  which  prevuled  at  that  period,  he 
the  last  volume  of  this  worii.)  long  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profeeaon. 
RoTTeBDAH;  aeityof  theNetheriands,  He  executed  a  statue  of  H&ndel  for  Vaux- 
province  of  South  Holland,  on  the  light  hall  gardens,  and  another  pf  sir  Isaac' 
benic  of  the  Meuse,  which  is  bent  above  a  Newton,  erected  at  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
mite  in  width,  twenwrnilee  from  its  mouth;  bridge;  but  was  chiefly  employed  on  se- 
laL51°  SS'N.;  lon.4°38' E.;  twelve  miles  pulchial  monumenu.  He  wrote  satires 
Boutb-eaalof  the  Hague,  tbirty-tfareesouth-  in  his  native  language.  He  died,  inLon- 
we«  of  Amsterdam.    Rotterdam  is  the  sec-  don,  in  1763. 

oDd  city  in  the  Dutch  provinces,  for  com-  Rouble  ;   a  Runian  coin,    ^'or  the 

merce  and  wealth,  and  contaim  63,093  in-  silver  rouble,  see  Coin,  division  Riuiian ; 

habitants.     The  fonn  of  Rotterdam  is  tii-  for  the  paper  rouble,  see   Auignation.) 

aneular,itBlongestside(aboveBU)ileanda  By  the  official  valua^n  of  the  p^>errou- 

haif  in  exteniJstretchiDg  along  the  bank  of  ble,  in  the  {wyment  of  taxes,  a  few  years 

the  Meuse.    The  town  is  suirounded  by  a  since,  one  silver  rouble  was  equal  to  three 

moal,  and  entered  by  six  gates  towards  ihe  roubles  sixty  copecks  paper. 

land,  and  four  towards  the  water.     It  is  Roccou.     (See  Amotto.) 

traveiHed  by  the  Rotte,  a  broad  canal,  Roirt.  This  term  is  apphed  to  a  person, 

which  here  joins  the  Meuse.    Rotterdam  in  the  fashionable  world,  who  is  aevoied 

13  inteTBecied,  even  mors  than  other  towns  to  t  life  of  pleasure  and  sensuality,  and 

ia  Holland,  by  canals,  which  divide  the  regardleea  of  the  restraints  of  moral  prin- 

half  of  the  town,  near  the  river,  intosev-  ci^e.    Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  who,  dur- 

enl  insulated  spots,  connected  by  draw-  ii^ibe  minority  of  Louis  XV,  was  regent 

bridges.     These  canals  are  almost  oil  bor-  ofFrance,  and  bad  a  low  o^onion  of  men 

dered  with  trees.     The  row  called  the  in  genersj,  and  his  friends  in  particular, 

Boomtjes  is  the  finest  in  the  city,  as  well  applied  the  name  of  rovii  to  bis  favorites 

ia  regard  to  buiidioKS  as  for  its  pleasant  and  boon  companions,  to   signify   that 

pniqiect  acros  tbe  Meuse.     Next  to  the  they    were  fit    to    be    broken    on    the 

Boomtjes  cornea  the  Haring-vliet.      The  whe^ 

ether  streets  are,  in  general,  long,  but  nar-  Rodek  (Rotboraagtis);  a  city  ofFrance, 

row.   The  houses  of  Rotterdam  are  rather  formerly  capital  of  the  province  of  Nor- 

coDvenient  thou  elegant  r  tfaetr  height  is  msndy,  at  present  of  the  department  of 

of  four,  five  or  six  stories.     Of  the  public  the  Lower  Seine,  on  the  riehtbuikof  the 

buildings  of  Rotterdam,  tlie  principal  are  river  Seine,   eighty-six  mifes  north-west 

the  exdiaitge,  finisbed  in  1736,  the  great  of  Paris,  forty-five  south-east  of  Havre. 

church  of  St  I^wrence,  from  the  top  of  The  population,  by  the  official  eaumera- 

which  there  is  a  most  extensive  prospect,  tion  of  1837,  was  90,000 :  it  is  now  esti- 

Afler  these  come  several  other  churches,  mated  to  exceed  100,000.     Rouen   is  an 

the  whole  number  of  which  is  fifteen,  the  archiepiscopal  see,  and  the  seat  of  vori- 

town-house  (an  old  edifice),  theadmiralty,  ous  judicial  and  administrative  authori- 

tfae  academy,  the  theatre,  the  ext^nmve  ties,  and  is  one  of  tbe  richest  commercial 

buildings  ot*^  the  East  India  company,  a  cities  of  France.    The  Seine  is  crossed 

number  of  large  ware-houses,  and  a  fbw  b^  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  ia  paved,  and 

loanu&ctoiies.     Rotterdam  has  an  active  rises  and  fells  with  the  tide,  and  a  new 

tiaaat  mde ;  die  manufacturea  are  not  stone  brid^,  recently  erected.     The  city 

extenmve ;  sugar  refineries  and  distilleries  is  not  prettdy  built,  the  nreeis  beine  most- 

fiunish    the  chief  articles   of  industry,  ly   narrow  and  dark,    and   the    houses 

There  are  aeveral  learned  societies.     It  is  chiefly  of  wood.     The  qua^  along  the 

the  tMTtfa-iriace  of  thecelebrafed  Erasmus,  river  are  handsotne.    The  princip^  pub- 

Rotteidam  received  tbe  title  and  privileges  lie  buildings  are  the  great  cathedral,  the 

of  a  city  in  1270.    Its  commerce  suffra^d  church  of  the  anciem  abbey  of  St.  Ouen, 
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romariiaUe  Tor  its  lofty  tower,  tbe  paiait  theref<««,  at  tt  later  period,  occupied  thu 

de  jutlict,  and  the  theatre.     In  the  mar-  empty  seat  at  the  round  table,  which,  un- 

ket-p)ace  out    mouz  is  a  statue  of  tbe  der  him,  became  the  resort  of  all  valiant, 

nubd  of  Orleans,  who  was  burnt  here  by  pioui  and  riohle  knights.  {SeeMiTiia,aad 

the  F-nglwh,  in  1430.     Rouen  baa  several  .^rihm:)    This  table,  adtnieskiD  to  which 

litenry  and  scientific  institutions  and  so-  became  the  reward  of  the  createst  virtues 

cietiei,   and  aeminaiies  of  education,   a  and  feais  of  arms,  afforded  meterialB  for 

public  lilnary,  a  rnint,  tbiuteen  churches,  the  romantic  poets  of  the  Anelo-Nortnans^ 

several  hospitals,  &c.    The  tranrnt  trade  forming  a  dietincl  cycle  of  chaiacterB  and 

of  RxHienisconaderable.  The  city  is  aev-  adventures.  (See  Kommue,  and  CAteotry.) 

enly  mike   &om   the  sea,  including  the  According  to  another  accoimt,    Arthur 

wiridingH  of  the  river,  and,  with  the  aid  himself  estahlisfaed    the  round  table  at 

of  tbe  tide,  vefBels  of  150  or  300   tons  York.     Von  Hammer  thinks  tbe  fictioa  is 

come  up  to  the  quays.     It  is  more  impor-  of  Eastern  origin.     The  adventures  of  the 

tant  as  a    manufiicturing  place,   having  knights  of  the  round  table  are  foflnded  on 

manubctures  of  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  the  legmid  of  the  Sangreal,  or  Sangraal, 

iron  ware,  pqjer,  bats,  pottery,  sugar-re-  which  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the 

fineriea,  w^c.      I^eing  is  abw  extenrively  Latin  tangmt  reaht,  or  the  French  anttg' 

carried  on.  rtal  (true  olood).      According  to  this  le- 

RocroET  DE  iMsLE.    (Scc  MermUoiit  gend,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  received  into 

Humn.)  the  cup  fitim  which  Jesus  drank  at  the 

'B.avM{\.e.thi:langdomoflhtRomaat)\  last  supper  the  blood  which  flowed  bom 
B  name  given  to  Natolia  by  Solyman,  sul-  his  side  on  the  cross.  By  means  of  this 
tan  of  the  Tmfcs,  when  he  invaded  and  cup,  called  pwd,  Joseph  perfermed  the 
became  master  of  it,  in  tbe  eleventh  cen-  most  aatomehinK  miracles,  in  drflerent 
tury.  It  is  now  chiefly  Bppii(^d  to  a  part  countries,  poiticularly  in  Brilain — a  pow- 
of  Amatic  Turitey,  extending  from  the  or  which  was  also  poesened  hy  his  de- 
Mediterranean  to  the  Blade  sea,  east  of  scendanls,  who  inherited  the  cup.  In  (he 
Catvroania  and  Natolia,  and  west  of  Ar-  course  oftime,  however,  it  was  lost;  and, 
menia  and  the  government  of  Diarbekir,  tbr  llie  purpose  of  recovering  it,  Pendra- 
includingthegovernmentaofSivas,  Adana  gon,  &uier  of  Arthur,  founded  tttewdAr 
and  Marascb.     ISee  TWiUy  m,,4*ia.)  of  the  round  table,  the  fcnighta  of  which 

RouMBLU.    (See  Romania.)  bound  themsetvee    to  wander  over  the 

Rotrnn    Robin    (corruption  of  ruban  vrhole  vrorld   in  search   of  the  sangrBal. 

rond,  a  round  ribbon)  was  used,  originally,  This  legend  was  probably  blended  with 

l^  the  French  officers  when  signing  a  re-  tfae  British  traditions  of  king  Arthur  by 

monstrance.     They  wrote  their  names  in  the  IVouy^tca,  or  Anglo-Norroan  poets, 

a  circular  fotm,  so  that  no  one  should  be  Among  the  nunances  of  tbe  rottod  la- 

obliged  to  head  the  lisL  ble,  are  Tristan  de  Leonnois,  Ijmcelol  du 

Ronno  Table.  If  we  may  believe  tra-  Lac  (see  Lancdet),  Percefbrast,  Saograal, 

didon,   towards    the    end   of   the    fifth  &«. 

century,  there  rugned  in  Britain  a  Chris-  Rousseau,  Jean  Baptisle,  an  eminent 

lian  bag,  the  Bntisb  Uther-Pendragon,  French  lyric  poet,  bom  at  Fluw,  in  IflTI, 

who  bm  a  most  powerfiil  and  not  less  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  but  received 

wise  and  benevolent  enchanter,  Mntin,  a  good  education,  and,  at  an  early  period, 

for  a  counselldr.    Merlin  advioed  him  to  displaved  a  strong  taste  ftw  poetry.     In 

aasemMe  all  his  kni^ts,  who  were  ifis-  1688,  !be  obtained  a  situation  m  tbe  ser- 

tinguiebed  for  poty,  courage,  and  fideh^  vice  of  the  French  ambasMdor  at  Ci^nn- 

fatwards  him,  at  fMSIs  about  a  round  la-  hagen,  and    subsequently    acconqnsieii 

hie.     It  was  calculated  to  receive  liity  marahal  Tallard  to  Ensland,  as  his  aecre- 

knighta,  and  was  to  be  occupied,  for  tM  tary.     He  wrote  sever^  pieces  for  the  tbe- 

present,  only  by  forty-nine,  one  place  re-  en«,  on  the  success  of  (me  of  whkli,  hav- 

maining  empty  for  an  occupant  yet  un-  ing,  according  to  the  Parisian  custom,  ap- 

boriL     This  was  Arthur,  or  Artua,  son  of  pMj«d  on  the  stage  to  receive  the  coti- 

tbe  king  by  Igema,  whom  the  king,  hy  gratulations  of  the  audience,  he  is  said  to 

the  magic  power  of  MerUn,  was  p^nit-  have  had  tfae  ingratitude  to  diaewn  fais 

ted  to  enjo?  under  tbe  form  of  her  hu»-  fttber,  when  tfae  <Hd  man,  rajweimg  at 

hoiMl.    Meriin  bad  exacted  a  M^isediat  hte  son's  triumph,  came  forward  to  i^ak 

tbe  education  of  tbe  prince  should  he  in-  to  him,  before  the  fiiends  who  suirounded 

trustedtohimjaudbeaceorduiflyiDStnict-  him.     In  1701,  he  wm  admitted  into  tbe 

ed  him  m  every  ihiiig  beoonung  a  brave,  academy  of  inscriptioiw  and  beiles-letlreH, 

vinuoue  and  acoompliAiedkni|^  Arthur,,  and  his  lyric  conqMsitJona  procured  him 
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h^b  reputstica  unong  the  French  lite-  e&riy  aoe.   In  his  tenth  year,  he  wii  plac- 

nti ;  but  his  tiun  tar  taxiie,  kad  hia  C[uar-  ed   wim  a  der^man  in  the  cotmtry,  and 

rekonte  tamper,  at  length  involved  him  in  in  bk  fourteenw  was  articled  to  an  en- 

disgiae«.     Some  abiuive  and  indecent  graver,  whoee  severity  diaguated  him  nitb 

Teiaee  were   ciiculated  itt   Paris,   which  his  situation.    He  therefore  ran  away  from 

Kooaeeau  was  accused  (rf*  having  written,  bis  master,  and,  after  wandering  about  fu- 

but  which  he  disclaimed,  and  profeesed  some  tin>e  in  ^voy,  became  a  convert  to 

lo  have  discovered  the  author  in  the  per-  the  Catholic  religion,  to  save  himself  from 

900  of  hja  eitemy,  Saurin.     To  relieve  starvation.     Being  placed  in  a  monastery 

himaelf  &om  the  oi>loquy  under  which  he  to  receive  the  neceeaary  instruction,  the 

libored,  be  contraenced  a  prmecution  of  young  convert  soon  made  hia  escape,  and, 

(hat  academician,  for  compoung  the  de-  after  a  series  of  adventures,  was  recom- 

fimatory  couplets  in  question,  and  having  mended,  by  a  clergyman,  to  the  notice  of 

&iled  in  Bubstanlialing  the  aJlegation,  he  mndame  de  Warena,  in  Aunecy,  who  caua- 

WB9 exiled  iTom  France  in  1712.    He  went  edfaim  to  be  instructed  in  science  andmu- 

to  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  resided  at  sic,  and  treated  him  with  the  greatest  affec- 

Vienoa,   under   the   patronage   of  prince  tion.  At  the  age  oftwenty,  Rousseau  went 

Eugme.    The  letter  part  of  hia  life  was  to  France,  with  the  expectation  of  being 

spent  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  ob-  able  to  mamtaiu  himself  by  giving  lessons 

ttuied  a  pennon  from  the  duke  of  Arem-  in  music.     In  Besanijon,  he  sang  at  some 

berg,  which  he  reuffned  na  having  for-  concetta  with  success,  and  received  the 

felted  tbe  &.vor  of  that  nobleman.      His  promise  of  a  place ;   but   after  teaching 

death  took  place  at  Brussels,  in  1741.     An  music  some  time  at  Chambeny,  he  went, 

ediuiHi  of  his  woriis  waspuhUshed  under  on  account  of  ill  health,  to  MontpeUier. 

iusown  inspection,  by  Tonson  (London,  Here,  finding  the  sea  air  not  to  agree  with 

1733,2vols.,4to.};tu>deincebiBdeaththey  him,  he  returned  to  his  bene&cb^sH,  and 

have  been  often  printed,  in  various  forms,  remained  with  her  until  1742,  wbrai  he 

The  best  editimi  is  that  of,Ainar,  with  a  received  the  place   of  secretary   to  tbe 

'Mnmentary  and  Ufe  of  the  author  (5  vols.  French  ambassador  in  Venice.     After  re- 

Pms,  laaol    Tlie  same  editrar  lias  also  maining  there  a  yew  and  a  half,  he  went 

poUished  his  (Euvre*  Poitiquei,  with  a  to  Paris,  and  niade  his  living  by  copying 

rammentary  (2  vols.,  1834).     Rousseau's  music,  employing  bis-leisure  hours  m  the 

works  are — 1.  Four  books  of  Odes,  the  study  of  natural  science.  Inl750,hegain- 

&«boc4icotitainingodesfTomthePsalms:  ed  the  prize  offered  by  the  academy  of 

purity  and  elegance  of  expression  are  here  Dijon,  on  the  question,  whether  the  revi- 

combined  with  beauty  and  dignity  of  ver-  val  of  learning  has  contributed  to  tbe  im- 

Bfieation ;  but  tbe  lyric  enthusiaam  is  of-  provement  of  morals,  taking  the  negative 

ten  wanting ;  3.    cantatas,  of  which  he  side  of  the  question,  it  is  said,  at  the  sug- 

'wii  the  creator,  and  in  which  he  is  very  gestion  of  Diderot.     He  soon  after  broti^t 

diatingubhed ;  3.   epistles   in    verse,  the  out  bis  Dertn  du  FiUage,  & 

lean  pleasing  of  his  worits,  but  faiffhl^  of  which  be  bad  himself  c      , 

P^ulw  in  Uieir  day,  on  accoudt  of  then-  music.    This  piece  was  received  with  gen- 

nurieal  allusions;   4.   allegories,    forced  eral  tsvor,  and  the  author  was  almost  wor- 

■nd  monotDnouB ;    5.   ejngrams,  which,  aliipped  In'  the  Frraich;  but  the  aMtear- 

iMit  to  bis  odea  sod  Cantatas,  are  tbe  best  ance  of  his  celebrated  Letter  on  French 

of  his  works,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  Music  (1753),  in  which  he  pointed  out  its 

ne  ^tty,  finely  turned,  and  well  express-  defects,  excited  a  gener^  stun.    Siiuers 

ed;  6.  n>ur  comedies    in  veise,  and  two  and  connoiseeuis,  who  oould  not  wield  tbe 


n  pmse ;  7.  his  opnas  have  no  merit.  pen,  contributed  to  spread  calumnies,  pas- 
KocsBiAtT,  Jean  Jacques,  bora  at  Ge-  ouinades  and  cancalures  against  the  au- 
tKva,  in  1712,  was  tbe  son  of  a  watch-nui'  tnor,  who  retired  to  OenevB.  By  his  chanse 
ker.  His  mother  died  in  bringiiw  him  of  relinon  he  hod  lost  the  rights  (f  a  cit- 
ialo  d:ie  wraid,  and  he  therefore  caUs  bis  izen.  He  now  again  embraced  Proteatant- 
binh  his  first  misfomme.  In  bis  Confes-  ism,  and  was  formally  reinstated  in  the 
"ioDB,  he  tells  us  that  M  tbe  age  of  seven  mivileges  of  a  free  citizen  c^  Geneva- 
he  was  very  devout ;  that  at  £is  time  he  From  Genera,  Rotimeau  went  to  Cbam- 
wu  a  greftt  reader  of  romances ;  and  at  ben^,  where  he  wrote  bia  ossay  iSWr  rjn- 
ibe  age  of  eiebt  knew  Phitarcb's  LJves  1^  4galUi  parm  la   Homtnes.      This  work 

bean.    He  aMo  became  acquainted  with  excited  still  ir '"~  """""  ""' '"" 

■  "     '    ,  which  '        ■     -  ■  -    ■ 

It^e  tiuiti  ^ .  .,  , 

displayed  at  the  same  «Me  of  nature  and  inraoence,  and  troats 


lean.  He  also  became  aoquamted  witb  excited  still  more  sensation  than  bw  prize 
TscitoB  and  Grotius,  which  lay  about  in  essay.  In  it  he  compares  the  wila  and 
hisfittber^  sliop,  wfa^e  tiuite  aboy,  and    civirizediaan,/BpTeaent8  tbefotmera '*^ 
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the  idea  of  proper^,  and  the  wealth  and  Hewashuriedintbeieleofpoplan,  where 

inequality  of  condition  to  which  it  gives  a  mODUment  u  erected  to  Ub  memor)'. 

rise,  BH  the  Hource  of  misery  and  comip-  The  piiiicipal  traits  of  his  character  were 

tion  among  men.     He  now  returned  to  an  eDthtisiaetic  passion  for  love  and  &ee- 

Paiis,  and,  fixing  himself  at  Montmorency  dom,  a  spirit  or  parados,  an  infiexible  ob- 

(g.  v.),  wrote  his  Social  Compact,  his  New  stiiiBcy,  and  a  warm  zeal  for  the  good  of 

Eloisa,  and  his  EmiliuH — works  which  had  men,  combined  with  a  gloomy  hypoehon- 

a  powerful  influence  on  his  age.    His  po-  dria.    His  works  were  publiebea  at  Paris, 

liticol    treatiaeB,    particularly   the   essays  10  vols^  1764,  and  have  often  beeo  te- 

on    the    sociai  conq«ct,   and   the   ine-  published.     The  beat  edition  is  that  of 

quality  of  conditions,  were  the  sources  of  1824,  seq^  20  vola^  with  the  notes  of 

many   of  the   speculative   errors  of  the  Husset-nthay,  who  is  the  author  of  an 

French  revolution.    His  New  Eloisa  pro-  excellent  wo» — ISrtoin  <U  la  Vie  et  da 

duceda  very  different,  but  equally  strong  Oavragei  de  J.  J.  Rotuteau  (1  vol.,  Paris, 

sensation  in  France,  where  love  merely  1S27).      Theresa  LevaMeur  became  his 

fluttered  around  the  toilet,  and  in  those  companion  in  1745 ;   in  1768  Rouneau 

countries  where  female  virtue  was  looked  mairied  her.    His  children  l^  her  had  all 

upon  with  respect.     His  celebrated  woi^  been   placed   in   the   fbundlmK   hosfutal. 

on   education,   ^imSe,   ou  de  Ptidiicalion  She  was  &ithfiit  to  him,  and  knew  how 

(1763),  was  ori^nally  written  for  the  use  to  gtaiify  his  humors,  but  had  no  other 

of  a  mother.     It  was  condemned  by  par-  merit     In  1791,  a  JIU  champUrt  was  es- 

liament  to  be  burnt  on  account  of  its  reU-  tablished  at  Montmorency,  in  honor  of 

^ous  views,  and  he  himself  was  sentenced  Rousseau,  and  hie  bones  were  deposited, 

to  imprisonment.     He  wished  to  r^re  to  in  1794,  in  the  Pantheon. 
Geneva;  but  he  ivas  also  threatened  with       Roi^ssillon;  before  the  French  revolu- 

imprisonment  there,  and  hie  book  was  tl(H],aprovinceof  France,  oncebelonging 

burnt  by  the  common  han^(man.  Helhete-  to  Spam,  bounded  north  by  Languedoc, 

tore  took  refuge  in  Moitieie-Traveie,   a  east  by  the  Mediterranean,  south  1^  Cata- 

small    village   of  Neufchitel,  where   he  Ionia,  and  west  by  the  I^reneea ;  about 

again  found  himself  among  Protestants,  eighteen  leagues  in  length,  and  twelve  in 

the  simplicitj'  of  whose    worship    was  breadth.    The  land  is  fertile  in  general, 

agreeable  to  him.     The  Geneva  clergy  as-  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tet  and  Tech. 

sailing  him  from  theu*  pulpits,  he  wrote  Perpignan  (q.  v.]  is  the'CapitaL     It  now 

his  celebrated  Letters  fiomuie  Mountains,  fbnus  the  department  of  the  Eastern  l^re- 

in  repl^  to  their  calumnies.    This  work,  neea.    The  counts  of  Roussillon  governed 

withhisLetterto  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  thiedistrict  foralongtime.  Thelaatcount 

and   his  Didwamart  PIn/riqut  Portaiif,  bequeathed  it  to  Alphonso  of  Arragon,  ui 

were  publicly  biunt  in  Pans,  in  1765.  New  1178.    In  1463,  it  was  ceded  to  Louis  XI 

troubles  drove  him  from  Moitiers,  and. he  of  France ;  but  in  1493  it  was  restored  to 

resided  two  months  on  Peter's  island,  in  the  kings  of  Arragon,  and  in  1659  was 

the  lake  of  Bienne.     His  residence  here  finaUv  annexed  to  France  by  the  trea^  of 

produced  his  Boiani^  latu  Maitrt.  Noi-  the  Pyrenees.    {See  Pyrenea,  Pcact  of.) 
ther  was  he  long  tolerated  here ;  but  the         Rocssillor  Wi.tes  ;   hi  general,  the 

canton  of  Berne  ordered  him  to  quit  the  winesof  the  province  of  this  name.    The 

county  without  delay  in  the  severest  sea-  best  for  export  are  those  of  Baix,Tormil- 

son  of^  the  year.     On  reaching  Paris,  he  la,    Salcea,  Rcresahes,   Spira,  Collioure, 

became  the  object  of  ridiciUe  to  the  phi-  Bafnols,  Parcous,  and  Sl  Andi^.     The 

loeopheia,  but  was  kindly  received  by  rea  sorts  are  thick,  of  a  beauiiiul  color, 


Huroe,  wboro  he  accompanied  to  Eng-  and  used  chiefly  to  improve  other  winef. 
land ;  buL  yielduig  to  his  unfounded  sus-  A  particular  sort  is  called  Grenache,  and 
pidons  of  bis  fiiends  m  England,  towards    is,  BtfirBt,similartothe  AUcanI  wine,dtu'k 


whomheconductedwithibe  most  perverse  red,  but  grows  paler  with  age,  and  in  the 

uwratitude,  he  left  llie  country,  and  return-  sixth  or  seventh  year  is  similar  to  the  fa- 

ed  to  Paris  in  1767.     (See  Hume's  FrwoJ*  nious  Cape  wine.     Of  the  white  Rousail- 

Commondtnee,  London,  1830.)     In  1768  Ion  wines,  the  Moccabco  is  the  most  costly, 

he  published  his  Musical  Dictionary,  and  Rovebbdo  (in  German,  Roeertilh) ;  a 

soon  aAer  appeared  his  melo  drama  of  well  buik  town  in  l^rol,  in  the  valley  of 

IVgmalion.    As  be  grew  older  his  dislike  the  Adige,  on  the  road  fiom  Trent  to 

of  society  increased,  and  be  retired  in  Haj,  Peschiem,  with  abotit  12,000  inhabitants, 

1778,  to  ErmenonviUe  (q.  vX  near  Pans,  who  chiefly  live  by  spinning,  dyeing,  and 

where  he  died  of  apoplexy^  July  3  of  the  selUng  rilk,  particularly  sewing  nlk ;  lat. 

aunejear,  at  the  age  of  aixiy-ffis  yean.  45°  S?  36"  N. ;  Ion.  11°  ff  43"  £.    The 
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-place  iai^iniUmjri'BportaDee.aa  is  pnir-  published  after  hiadeatb,  which,  ahhough 

ed  by   Heveiml  battlea  which  have  been  too  diffiise,  wu  highly  praised  by  John- 

fbu^t  there.     Hasete*  obtained  a  vicuay  mn.     The  poetical  works  of  Rows  weie 

A  £is  [d«c«  over  a  port  of  the  army  of  publisbed  collectirely,  in  3  vols.,  liimo^ 

Wiumaer,  Somber  3  and  4, 1796.  The  1719. 

toM  of  the  Auetriam  was  estimated  at  Rowb,  Elizabeth,  a  lady  diatitiguiabed 

5000  men  and  25  cannona.  for  her  pien  and  literary  talents,  was  the 

RoTieo  ;  a  town  on  a  braiicb  of  the  daughter  of  Mr.  8inger,a  dissenting  min- 

Adife,  in  the  Lombaido- Venetian  '"'"  "  '  "       -  ■>  ■     - 
ioca,  with  1000  inhabitants,  tnHn  v 
Napoleon  gave  the  title  of  duke  i 


RowE,  Nicholas,  an  EneliBh  dramatic  In  1696,  she  published  •  volume  of  Poems 

poet,  bom  in  1673,  at  Little  Beifcford,  Bed-  on  seTeral  OctMooaa,  by  Philomela.  T3>e 

ibidahire,  was  the  son  of  John  Rowe,  a  charmB  of  her  penon  and  conversatioB 

setjeant-al-law.     He  studied  at  Westmin-  procured    bet    many    admirera,    among 

ster,  asking^  scholar,  under  the  celebnted  whom  she  chose  Hr.  Rowe,  the  son  of  a 

Dr.  Busby,  aod  at  the  age  of  aixieen  was  dimenting  minister,  wbmn  abe  lo«  a  few 

entered  a  student  at  the  Middle  Temple ;  yean  after  mairiage,  by  a  consumptiou, 

but  on  the  death  of  his  &ther,  he  gave  at  the  cariy  age  of  twenty'.ei^L    On  this 

uptbe  law,and  turned  his  chief  attention  event  she  retired  to  Frome,  where  sbe 

to  polite  llteratuie.     At  the  age  of  twen-  produced  the  greatest  part  of  her  wrafa, 

tj-fbur,  he  produced  his  tragedy  of  the  Am-  the    most  popular  of   which    was    her 

bitiaua  Supmotiier;  Tamerlaue  follow-  Fiiendship  in  Death,  or  Twenty  Letters 

ediWhichwasintendedasacomfriimentto  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living — a  work  of  a 

king  WUham,  who  was  Smied  under  the  lively  imagination,  strongly  imbued  with 

contfueriDgTaitBr;wluleLouiaXIV,with  devotional  feeling.  This  {n^Muction,  irtiich 

almost  eqiwl  want  of  venimilitude,  ranked  was  published  in  1728,  was  followed,  in 

as  the  TuiUsh  Bi^azet    It  was,  however,  17S9  and  1731,  by  Letters,  mural  and  en- 

B  HwceaBfiil  piece ;  and  indeed,  with  httle  tertaining,  in  Ptoao  and  Verse.    In  1736^ 

nature,  coutams  many  elevated  and  man-  die  puUisbed  a  History  of  Joseph,  a  po- 

hr   sentlmenls.     His   nest  dramalie' per-  em,  which  sbe  had  composed  in  early  hfh. 

iormance  was  the  Fair  Penitent,  re-mod-  After  her  death  (1736),  doctor  Isaac  Watts 

eiled  firom  the  Fatal  Dowi^  of  Masunger.  published  her  Devout  Exercises  of  the 

In  1706,  he  wtote  the  Biter,  a  comedy.  Heart  i  and   in  1739  her  HiBcellaneous 

which  being  altogether  a  bilure,  he  was  Wraks,  in  Prose  aitd  Verse,  appeared  in  3 

prudent  enough  to  keep  to  his  own  line,  vols.,  Svo.,  with  an  account  ofaer  life  and 

and,  from  that  time  to  1715,  produced  his  writmgp  prefixed. 

UlyneH,  Royal  Convert,  Jaite  Shore,  and  Roxasa.     (See  .Slctander.) 

Luly  Jane  Grey.     When  the  duke  of  Roxbdkoh,  duke  of|  was  a  celebrated 

Queenabury  was  made  secrelsiy  of  state,  UbliMnanin.     Hia  library  of  9353  works, 


le  appranted  Mr.  Rowe  hia  under-secrela-  which  was  particularly  rich  in  old  ro- 
y.  This  poet  he  lost  by  the  death  of  mances  of  chivaliy,  and  in  ~'"  "~  ~'~'' 
lu»  patron;    and,  on   the    acceeaian   of    poetry,  was  sold  l^puUici 


Bnglish 


Georoe  I,  he  was  made  poet-laureote,  don,  m  1813:    The  catalogue ' 

and  aJsa  obtained  several  poets,  the  emol-  out  by  G.  and  W.  Nicol.     The  [»ices  paid 

lunenta   of  which,  aided  by  his  patenial  for  some  woiks  were  enmrmous.    A  copy 

fortune,  enabled  him  to  live  respectably,  of  tlie  fiist  edition  d*  Boccaccio  (Venice, 

He  died  in' 1716,  in  his  forty-finh  year,  in  1471,  folio]  was  bought  by  the  marquie 

and  'was  buried  in   Westminster  abbey,  of  Blandford  (duke  of  Manboroui^),  for 

where  his  widow  erected  a  monument  to  2260  pounds  steHing ;  a  copv  of  the  firat 

bis  memory.     Rowe  was  reepeetahle,  and  work  printed  by  Caxton,  witn  a  date,  Re- 

poeoeased  agreeable  talents   for  society,  cu^ell  of  the  Histoires  of  Troye  (1471, 

Uisdramatic  feblesaregenerally  interest'  foho),was  sold  fbr  1000  guineas;  anda 

iug,  and  the  situations  striking;  his  style  copy  of  the  first  edition   of  Shakspeare 

Mngulariy  sweet  and  poetical ;  bis  pieces  (1633^  fitlio]  for  100  guineas.    The  Rox- 

fbrcibly  amet  attention,  although  the^  burgh  club,  formed  in  commemoration  of 

but  aU^thr  affect  the  hearL     As  an  origi-  this  triumph  of  Ubtiomany,  celebrates  its 

nal  poet,  Rowe  appears  to  advantage  in  a  annivetBa^(June  IT),  on  that  of  the  sale 

few  t«iderand  {Mthetic  ballads;  but  as  a  of  theBoMBC«io.     Every  year,  oneofthe 

tnutsUlor,  be  assumes  a  higher  character,  members  is  reqpired  to  be  at  the  expense 

as  in  his  version  of  Lucan's  Pbarsalia,  of  an  impreeuon  of  some  rare  book,  of 
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which  oul^  copies  enou^  fi>r  the  club  are  rector-general  of  the  jvees  and  the  book 

Htnick  oflf  tnde,  uxi  afterw^^  Mate  counsellor  and 

Roxoi^tiA.    (See  Soivman  11.)  hni^t  of  the  legion  of  bouor.    When 

Rot,   Ranunobuu.     (See  itonuiut&tM  Numleon  returned,  in  1815,  he  resigned 

Jtmf.)  all  nia  political  offices,  and  remained  only 

RoTALisTS.  In  France,  aAer  the  ravo-  a  pro^sor.  After  the  second  restoration, 
lutimi  of  1799,  this  name  waa  given  to  the  he  was  again  called  into  the  council  of 
adbereals  of  the  Bouibons  ;  and  trom  the  state,  and  sppconted  pre«dent  of  the  de- 
restoration,  in  1814,  down  to  the  revolu-  pannienl  of  education.  Here  he  effected 
lioD  of  1830,  it  served  to  demgnaie  those  much  good,  eepecially  in  the  ncMmal 
who  were  in  fiivor  of  the  old  Hystem  of  school,  which  is  now  abolished ;  he  like- 
things,  and  opposed  to  liberal  princi))les.  wise  defended  all  be  could  against  the  ef- 
Thoee  of  the  tanner  royalists  who  contin-  fects  of  party  hatred.  In  the  seeoon  of 
ue  to  adhere  to,  and  in  &c[  are  often  ac-  the  chamber,  in  1S15,  he  voted  with  the 
tive  for  the  elder  hne  of  the  Bourbons,  minority  for  tlie  charter,  and  for  the  con- 
are  now  generally  called  CariuU  (fiom  nitutional  mode  of  election.  In  the  fot- 
Charles  K).  Those  royalista  who  carrieil  lowing  sessions  he  aiaiotained  that  the 
Arthest  the  doctrine  of  legitimacy  (q.  v.),  chamber  of  deputies  is  not  bouixi  by  the 
the  touchstone  of  this  party,  are  caUed  opinions  of  its  constituena,  bdnf  merely 
uZtnu,  without  addition,  though  this  term  an  elective,  and  not  a  repreaentatire  body, 
RUgfat  be,  and  in  some  cases  acIiuUly  ia,  and  wasofteo  proposed  asacandidatefor 
^pUed  to  the  ultra-liberals.  the  [umdency.     In  the  Hession  of  1817, 

RoiEa-Coi.i.Aiu),  I^erre  Paul,  one  of  be  was  considered  as  the  head  of  the  few 

the  moei  profound  orators  iu  the  left  cen-  deputies   who   were   called    docbittains, 

tre  (see  Ctnire)ot  the  French  chamber  of  (q.  v.)   After  18]9,hewaBnol[Hi^ralth» 

deputies,  bom  in  1763,  at  Sompuis,  near  head  of  the  department  of  pubhc  educa- 

Vitiy  le  Francois,  in  1789  was  chosen  ad-  tion,  probably  because  his  views  did  not 

vocate   of  the  parliament  of  Paris.     He  coincide  with  those  of  the  ministry ;  for 

was  elected  a  member  of  the  common  be  opposed  with  all  his  abiUn  the  laws 

council  of  Paris,  being  conmdered  a  friend  of  exception    (see  Laai  of  £ree;rfwn); 

of  legal  fieedom.    With  the  tenth  of  Au-  the  new  mode  of  election;  the  grant  of 

gust  his  membership  ceased.    He  passed  the  100,000,000  fiancs  for  the  Spanish 

safely  through  the  bloody  period  of  1793  war,  and  similar  measures,  until  the  disso- 

and  1794,and  inMBy,1797,  waschoeena  lution  of  the  chamber  in  1633.     Beiog 

member  of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  afain  elected  from  the  department  of 

from  the  department  of  Manie  ;  but  three  Mame,  for  the  session  of  1»4,  he  voted 

months  later,  on  the  18ih  of  Fructidor,  he  agunst  septcniual  elections,  and,  in  1835, 

was  expelled,  because  be  was  opposed  to  B^^ist  the  laws  respecting  sacrilege.     In 

the  oath  required  of  the  clergy.  He  after-  1627,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  tfae 

wards,  together 'with  the  marquis  of  Cler-  French  academy  in  place  of  Ia  Place. 

iitODt-Ganerandc,  the  abb^  Mootesquiou,  In  February,  1^8,  he  was  choeen  preM- 

and  H.  Becquey,  was  one  of  the  couusel-  dent  of  the  chamlier  of  deputies,  and  re- 

lofs  of  the  King  in  France,  until  Louis  chosen  in  1829  and  1830. 

XVTIISed  to  England,  wheuthisbody  was  Rozier,  Pilalre  de.     (^ee  Aermautiet.) 

dissolved.   Boyer-Collard  now  lived  devo-  Robbie  Walls.  (See  AcMtedure,  toL 

ted  to  thesciences,  and,  in  1811,  was  made  i,  page  335.) 

dean  of  the   philosophical   Acuity,   and  Rubehs,    Peter  Paul,   the   most  em- 

professOT  of  the  history  of  modem  philoe-  ineot  painter  of  tfae  Flemish  ^chool,  was 

ophy.    Here,  for  two  years,  he  displayed  the  son  of  a  doctor'of  laws  and  a  sherifi' 

the  talents  of  a  Pascal.     So  profound  was  of  Antwerp,  who,  during  the  troubles  of 

he  in  theory,  so  convincing  was  his  lone,  tlie  Low  Countries,  retired  lo  Cologne, 

and  so  animated  and  eloquent  his  deiiv-  where  his  celebrated  son   was   bcwn  in 

eiy !    Victor  Cousin  was  liis  scholar.    He  1577.     The  family  subsequently  returned 

likewise  exhibited  the  rare  talent  of  phil-  to  Antwerp,  where  the  subject  of  this  ai- 

oeopfaical  eloquence  aa  a  political  orator  ticle  received  a  literary  education,   and 

in  tlie  chamber,  where  his  calm  and  firm  early  displayed  a  talent  for  design,  which 

character  gave  something  of  the  sublime  induced   his  mother,   then  a  widow,  to 

to  liis  independent  thought.    Royer-Col-  place  bun    with  the  i>ainter  Van  Oort, 

lard  adhered,  as  appears  frdln   hia  Dia-  whom  he  left  for  the  school  of  Otto  Ve- 

courses  [Dittovrt],  printed  in  December,  nius.    His  talent  having  mode  him  known 

1813,  to  the  Scotch  school  of  philosopby.  to  the  arefaduke  Albm,  governor  of  ih« 

In  1814,  Louis  XVIIl  a^ipoiuted  him  (u-  Neiheriaods,'  dtal  prince  employed  faiin 
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on  several  pictures,  and  recommeiided  atWhilehslL  HealwexecutedseTeraloth' 
him  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  at  whose  er  pictures  for  the  English  nobility,  some 
rauit  be  remained  Hix  yeani,  studying  the  of  which  are  to  bQ  found  at  Blenbeini, 
works  of  Giulio  Romano,  and  other  great  Wilton,  Easton.&c.  He  remained  in  Eog- 
artislB,  Bud  paying  particular  attention  to  laud  about  a  year,  during  which  time  he  re- 
ihe  cotoriug  of  the  Venetian  schooL  In  ceived  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  then 
the  iDlerTalhe  also  visdted  Madrid,  on  a  returned  to  Flanders,  where  he  married 
coaimiasion  for  the  duke,  where  he  saw  the  beautiful  Helen  Formann,  bis  second 
some  of  the  finest  works  of  Titiaii  and  wife,  and  was  nominated  secretory  to  the 
odier  masterB.  On  leaviii^  Mannia,  he  council  for  the  Low  Countries.  He 
viailed  Rome  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  maintmned  a  highly  dignified  station 
copying  some  of  the  best  pictures,  and  through  the  rest  of  his  life,  which  was 
pr rfeding  himself  in  ereiy  branch  of  his  one  of  continued  prosperi^,  until  his 
profeasioQ.  After  a  residence  of  seven  death  Bt  Antwerp,  m  1340,  m  the  sixty* 
yean  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  third  year  of  his  age.  Rubens,  beyond 
being  recalled  by  the  illness  of  his  mother,  all  comparison,  was  the  most  rapid  of  the 
who  died  before  tiis  ajriral.  This  event  great  masters ;  andsomany  pictureebear 
iDilu<Md  him  to  retire  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Bis  name,  it  is  impossible  not  to  credit  a 
Michael,  where  he  gave  himself  up  for  a  part  of  what  was  asserted  in  his  own  days, 
time  to  solitary  study.  His  reputation  that  the  greater  portion  of  many  of  them 
BOiv  Blood  so  high,  that  he  was  called  to  was  periormed  by  his  pupils.  His  great 
the  court  of  the  archduke,  and  pension-  characteristics  are  Ircedom,  animali»i:, 
ed ;  eoon  atler  which,  he  married  his  first  and  striking  brilliancy  and  di^ositbn  of 
wife,Biid  livedin  a  s^leof  greatmagnifi-  coloring,  ue  favorite  tone  of  which  ia 
c^tce,  which  excited  much  envy  among  that  of  a  gay  magoificence,  fivm  which, 
inferior  artiatB,  who  sought  to  lower  his  whatever  the  subject,  he  never  deviated. 
reputation  by  attributing  tne  best  parte  of  Besides  the  excellence  of  his  general 
hia  pictures  to  lus  numerous  pupils,  powera,  he  saw  all  the  objects  of  nature 
These  calumnies  he  treated  with  diste-  with  a  pcunter^  eye,  and  instandy  caught 
gaid,  and,  aware  of  the  source  of  much  the  predominating  feature  by  which  the 
of  the  iU-will,  relieved  the  necessities  object  is  known  and  dtstinguished ;  and, 
of  some  of  his  principal  decriers.  For  as  soon  as  seen,  he  execut^  it  with  a  fk- 
ibe  cathedral  at  Antwerp  he  painted  cility  that  was  aatonishing.  According  to 
ihat««at  masterpiece,  the  Descent  from  air  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  was  the  greatest 
the  Cross ;  for  the  Jacobites  the  Four  master  of  the  mechanical  part  of^bis  art 
EvBDgelistB ;  and  he  continued  to  execute  thai  ever  existed.  His  chief  defects  con- 
inaoy  great  Tirorks  with  Burpri^tig  facility,  sist  in  inelegance  and  incorrectness  of 
until,  in  1620,  he  was  employed  by  Maiy  form,  a  want  of  grace  in  his  female  fic- 
de'  Medici  to  adorn  the  gallery  of  the  ures,  and  in  the  representation  of  youui 
LuxemlKHirg,  for  which  he  painted  a  well-  in  general,  and  an  abnoet  total  absence  of 
known  series  of  magnificent  pictures,  al-  suUime  or  poetical  conception  of  cbsrac- 
legorically  exhibiting  the  principal  events  ter.  The  works  of  Rubens  are  found  in 
ED  the  life  of  that  princess.  Such  was  churches,  palaces  and  galleries  throuf^- 
the  ojHiiioii  of  his  general  talents,  that  be  out  Europe ;  for  every  branch  of  the  art 
was  chosen,  at  the  recommendation  of  was  cultivated  by  him, — history,  land- 
thearchduchesB  Isabella,  to  be  tlie  private  scape,  portrait,  and  even  common  liJb. 
n^dator  of  a  peace  between  Spain  and  His  celebrated  Rape  of  the  Sabinee  is  in 
Eulaud ;  for  which  purpose  he  visited  the  naliona]  galleiy  of  Great  Britain. 
Uadrid  in  16SJ8,  where  oe  was  treated  Tbe  number  of  engravings  from  the  de  ■ 
with  great  distinction.  He  painted  for  signs  of  Rubens  exceed  three  hundred. 
Philip  IV,  and  his  minister  Olivarez,  This  great  psinter,  who  was  no  meati 
twelve  or  fourtem  of  hia  most  celebrated  scholar,  wrote  some  treatises  on  bis  art  in 
pictures,  in  the  abort  ^Mtce  of  nine  months;  very  good  Latin.  (See  sir  Joshua  Rey- 
Md,  in  1629,  he  returned  to  Flanders  nolds^  W»*» ;  'Wolpole's  Jnee. ;  Fuseh^ 
vrith  a  secret  commianon,  and  proceeded  Ltetans.) 
In  England.  AlthougKnot  received  open-  Rdbexahi,  {See  RwbtzaU.) 
lyasa  minister,  Cbwlee  I,  who  was  Doth  Rubicon;  a  river  of  Italy,  anciendy 
a  patTQ^^Bd  judge  of  the  fine  arts,  was  forming  the  boimdary  between  Gaul  and 
much  grarified  by  his  vimt ;  and,  during  Italy.  Cesar,  by  paesing  this  river  with 
his  sti^  in  England,  where  he  succeeded  his  troops,  and  thus  leaving  the  prov- 
io  his  negotiation,  be  was  engaged  to  ince  aaedgned  him,  made  war  on  the  re- 
paint the  c«ilitig  of  the  banqueting-house  public    (See  C^for.) 
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Ruamtc,  in  the  cawm  law,  ngnifles  a  qwciea  have  bem  fOToied.  It  derives  ha 
thie  or  article  in  certain  ancient  law  common  name  from  the  diapoatiot)  of  the 
liookfl;  thua  called  becaiwe  written,  aa  the  long  feathen  of  the  neck,  which  aland 
titlMoftbechapteraofotir  arn^eot  BiUee  out  like  the  ruff  fbnnerly  worn:  it  ia,  how 
ore,  in  red  lemn^StAria  also  denote  erer,  only  the  male  that  it  fluntiahed  with 
the  rulea  and  diieetionB  given  at  the  be-  thia  aftpendan,  iriiieh  he  does  not  gain 
nnning  and  in  the  courae  of  the  litursy,  till  the  second  year,  before  which  period 
for  the  order  and  manner  in  which  the  he  cloaely  reeemMee  the  female.  Tltey 
nveral  parta  of  the  office  arc  to  be  per-  are  birds  of  po^nge,  aj^Maring  at  certain 
formed.  Tliere  are  general  rutxics,  seaaons  of  the  year,  in^«at  numbers,  in 
■pecial  rubrica,  a  rubric  for  the  com-  the  north  of  Europe,  lli^  are  generally 
munion,  &«.  In  the  Romiab  miasal  vid  taken  in  large  nets,  reMmWng  tbooe  uaed 
breviary  are  rubrics  for  madna,  for  lauda,  in  this  country  for  the  capture  of  tlte  wild 
for  traittdatioas,  for  beatificatioiis,  &c.  pigeon.  When  fattened,  diey  are  drMwd 
RtiBT,  Oriehtai.  (See  Oorwidum.]  like  the  woodcock,  without  withdrawing 
RtrDitsB.  (See  Hdm.)  their  inteetinea  or  their  contMtts,  which 
RiiDESBEiMBB.  (Soe  RhgitUk  ff%ie*.)  are  ccauadered  1^  Ifae  connoineurB  as  af- 
Rna  (mto  ^raotatmi) ;  a  atrong-aoent-  fording  the  most  delieate  kind  of  aeaaoo- 
ed  plant,  cultivated  in  gardens,  but  mom  ing  for  tbeae  l»rd&  The  males  are  DMieh 
frequently  in  Europe  than  in  the  U.  States,  more  numerous  than  the  fnnalea,  and 
We  have  hardly  a  native  plant  with  which  during  the  pairing  season  have  numeroua 
it  can  be  comimred  in  appearance.  The  and  severe  conflicu  for  the  posaeerioti  of 
root  is  perennial,  woody  ;  the  atema,  their  mates.  These  oombotB  are  thus  de- 
branching  almost  &om  the  base,  about  two  scribed  by  Peimant  and  other  writers  ; — 
leet  high,  bearing  ahemate  petiolate  and  The  male  chooses  a  Mand  on  some  dry 
very  much  divided  leaves;  the  flowers  faankneerche  water,  round  which  he  runa 
are  yellow,  and  disposed  in  corymbs  at  so  often  as  to  make  a  bare  circular  path ; 
the  summit  of  the  bianchea ;  the  calyi  the  moment  a  female  appears  in  ngnt,  idl 
ia  persistent,  and  divided  into  four  or  five  the  males  within  a  certain  dielaDce  com- 
Mgmenie;  the  corolla  consists  of  as  many  mence  a  general  tight,  placing  their  bills 
oval  petals,  and  is  longer  than  the  calyx ;  to  the  ground,  spreading  their  ruff,  and 
the  BUuncna  are  eight  or  ten,  and  the  using  the  same  action  aa  the  common 
»:yle  single.  The  odor  of  rue  is  very  cock.  This  pugnacious  disposition  is  M 
stm-g  and  uisoneeable,  and  the  taste  ac-  atrong,  that,  when  they  are  kept  for  the 


rid  and  bitter.  It  has  been  celebrated  as  purpose  of  fiuieniiig,  their  place  of  eon- 
a  medicmal  plant  from  hi^  antiquity,  finement  ieobliged  to  be  dai^  as,ihe  mo- 
and  a  great  varie^  of  virtues  have  beMi  ment  any  light  is  admitted,  they  attaeJc 
attributed  to  it,  but  is  now  compenttively  each  other  with  such  fiiry,  and  fi^t  with 
httle  used,  being  chiefly  employed  in  so  much  inveteracy,  as  to  occaaioa  a  great 
cases  of  hysteria  and  flatulent  colic  Not-  slaughter.  The  female  lays  four  ^K^ 
withsCandmg  its  disagreeable  taste  and  formmg  her  neat  in  a  tuftofgraaagaiMrHt- 
odor,  the  leaves  were  employed  for  culi-  cubates  about  a  month, 
nary  purposes  by  the  ancient  Romans,  RireEH ;  the  largest  iriand  in  the  Bakic, 
and  even  now  enter  into  the  composition  belonging  to  Oerrnany,  about  a  mile  from 
of  certain  dishes,  and  especially  of  salads,  the  continent,  c<Mitaining  360  square 
in  some  parts  of  Italy  and  Grermany.  miles,  and  38,000  inhabitants.  It  behnn 
About  tvrenty  species  of  me  are  known,  to  the  govemment  of  Stralsund,  in  the 
all  natives  of  the  eaatem  continent  Prussian  province  of  Pomeiania.   (q.  v.) 

RcEBEZAHi. ;  the  name  of  a  mountain  Its  northern  coast  conmsts  chieflv  of  pre- 
snirit,  sometimes  friendly,  sometimes  mis-  cipitoua  chalk  rocks,aDdthe  wiiole  island 
cnievDUB,  dwelling  in  the  Riesengebirge,  ia  rich  in  romantic  scraiery,  Ibr  which  ren- 
in Silesia,  Rfibezahl  corresponds  to  our  son  it  is  much  resorted  to  byttavellwa. 
Robin-Goodfellow,  Ho  haa  become,  of  The  capital  is  Bergen,  with  !£iOO  iidiab- 
late,  the  hero  of  aome  operas.  (See  itanla.  The  Stubbenkammer,  the  north- 
Brainy,  and  fl/l)  eastern  promonnwy,  rises  543  fbet  above 

RuFr    (oKicAdM  pvgiux).    A  species  the  aea.    Not  for  fir>m  it  n  the  Stubbe- 

of  the  shore  birds,  alike  curioue  in  the  nitz,  a   beautifiil  beech  wood,  profaab))r 

disposiiioD  of  iiB  plumage  and  for  its  pug-  the  place  where,  according  to  Taeitua,  the 

nacious  character.    It  is  about  a  foot  m  ancient  Rugians  wnshifmed  the  sodden 

length,  with  a  bill  an  inch  kmg.    The  Hertha.    Arcona(laL  N.  S4°38'^';  km. 

pluro^  varies  so  much  in  color,  in  dif-  E.  13°  S?  35")  is  the  most  northern  point 

nrent  individuala,  that  many  imaginary  of  Germany  prtq>er.    Rugmi  came  under 
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ihe  PriMiiBn  government  in  1815,  with  he  procured   froin  the  lUirary  of  Son- 

the  rest  of  Swedish  Pomerania.     ITiB  germann,  ax  Paris,  a    treuacnpt  of  the 

Rugiane  are  a  hardy,rBce  of  fieherB  Bud  onlv  exieting  copy  of  Timteus^  Lexicon 

husbandmen.     The  inhabiiants  of  the  pe-  of  Plato,  aiid  published  it,  with  a  com- 

ninsila  of  Mdiikgutb  are  very  talL — See  mentaty  (Leyden,  1756  and  1JS9).     So 

J.J.  Grumbke's  account  of  the  island  (in  much  critical  and  graninialical  enidjlioa 

German  ;  B^lin,  1819,  2  vols.).  can  rarely  be  found  condensed  into  so 

RneEifDAS,     Geoi^    Philip,    one    of  narrow  a  space.      This  wiirk   was  auf- 

the    most   binouti    battle    painters,  waa  ficient  to  ^ve  Ruhnken  a  rank  among 

bora  at   Augsburg,  in   Itilili.      After  six  the  first  philologistB  of  his  limes.     As  he 

years'  study,  his  ririil  liand  becai»e  dis-  had  become  fond  of  his  easy  life  iu  Hol- 

abk^lbyafistula.    lie  continued  lo  work  land,  he  declined  several  honorable  ofTcra 

with  the  leA.     He  painted  and  eugmved  of  professorships   in    foreign    countries, 

much.     His  pictures  sre  full  of  spirit  and  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  a  literary  tour, 

ease ;  there   n  an  endless  varie^  in  the  with  the  intention  of  consulting  the  prin- 

altitudes  of  his  horses.     Among  his  en-  cinal  libraries  of  Europe.     For  a  year,  he 

gravings,  all    labored    with    uncoiiinwn  labored  amid  the  IreasuK^  of  the  ro^al 

care,  are  distinguished  six  large  ones,  rep-  library  of  Paris,  where,  with  unwearied 

resenting  the  siege  of  Auasburg,  of  which  industry,    he     transcribed    and    collated 

he  was  a  wimess.     He  £ed  at  tliat  city,  manuscripts,  and    made    excorpts    from 

in  1742.      His  sons  George   Philip  (died  them.      Hemsterhuys    had,    meanwhile, 

1774)   and   Christiau  (di^  in  1781)  are  found   oppcntunity,  as  he  whs  now  op- 

«lsD  known  as  engreverB.  pressed  with  age  and   sicknes,  to  get 

R0HE,  the  German  for  real,  used  as  an  Ruhnken  anpoioted  assistant  tecturcr  en 

affix  to  several  seographical  names ;  for  the  Greek  luiguage ;  and,  on  the  death 

instance,  CarhnAt  (.test  of  Charles ;  place  of  Oiiderdorp,  he  was  appointed  profes- 

of  repcwe  for  Charles).  sor  of  history   and  eloquence.      Of  hia 

RDBnKeNii^s,   David  (properly  R«An-  numwous  works,  among  which  are  his 

ken),  profe»or  of  history  and  eloquence  Memoir  of  Hemsterhuys,  his  edition  of 

in  the  university  of  Leyden,  one   of  the  Muretus,   the    most  distinguished  is  his 

most  celebrated  classical  scholars  of  his  VeUenaPaUreubu {Ley Aen,  1779) — a  (rue 

time,  and  especially  distinguished  for  his  model  tor  the  treatment  of  Latin  clussics. 

<dmple,  beautifiil,  classic  Latin  style,  was  Li  1760,  he  puhli^ed  a  hvmn  of  Homer 

bom  in  1723,  at  Stoipe,  in  Hither  Pome-  to  Ceres,  which  Matbiu  had  discovered 

rania.    His  opulelit  parents  dengoed  him  in  Moscow,  and  communicated  to  him  in 

fiirsmdy,  and  sent  him  at  first  to  KAnigs-  a  lener.     In  his  intended  edition  of  Plato 

h«»,  where  he  made  himself  acquainted  he  had  only  finished  the  tchelia,  when 

with  classic  authors  of  antiquity,  and  obo  death  nit  an  end  to  his  activity,  in  1798. 

practised  muric  and  other  of  the  fine  arts.  His  lin  has  been  written  in  a  masterly 

In  his  eighteenth  year,  he  went  to  Witten-  manner  by  liis  scholar  Daiiid  Wyttm- 

beiv,    and  studied    with   eagemeai   the  bach. 

phihwc^hy  of  Wolf     Two  years  after,  he  Rule  of  Three,  in  arithmetic,  called 

went  to  teyden,  to  enjoy  the  insttuctioiisi  by  some  authors  the  golden  rait,  is  an  q>- 

of  the  celelHvted  Hemsterhuys    ui  the  plication  of  (lie  doctnne  of  proportion  to 

Gre^   language.      There    he  spent   six  arithmetical  purposes,  and  is  divided  into 

years,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  whole  two  casea,  «m^    and  compoand;   now 

circle  of  the  humane  studies,  imder  the  .  frequently  termed  HmpU  and   compound 

guidance  of  his  great  teacher.     The  first  proportiim,-— SCmjrfe  rule  of  ihrte,  or  *hb- 

Duits  of  his  application  were  two  Epitto-  pU  proportion,  is  when,  finim  thiee  given 

I*  rr^ica  (1749  and  1751);  the  subject  quantities,   a    fourth  is    required  to    be 

of  the  first  of  wliich  vvas  the  hymns  of  found,  that  shall  have  the  same  proportion 

Homer,  Hesod,  and  the  Greek  anthokwy ;  to  the  given  quantity  of  the  same  name, 

of  the  second,  Callimachus,  Apqllonius  as  one  of  thn  other  quantities  has  to  that 

attd  Ott>hens.     It  was  now  his  wish  to  of  the  same  name  with  itsolf:     This  rule 

□btaih  a  jrfiilosophieal  profeworship  iu  is,  by  some  authors,  divided  into    two 

SMne  Dutch   univeraity ;  but,  having  no  cases ;  viz.   the  rvU  of  three  dvect,  and 

prospect  of  such  an  appointment,  he  re-  the  nde  of  thrtt  invtrte ;  but  this  distinc- 

■imed,  at  Hemsterhu^  advice,  the  study  tion  is  unnecessary,  and  the  two  cases  are 

of  the  Roman  law,  which  he  had  begun  now  generally  given  under  one  head  by 

b  WinenbenF.     But   without  being  di-  the  bwt  modem  eutbois ;  but  as  they  are 

vwted  from  Greek  literature,  he  under-  BliU  relamed  by  others,  it  will  not  be  amiA 

took  an  editjon  of  Plato.     For  this  end,  to  point  out  the  distinctioa    The  mit  qf 

VOL,  II.               10  r        I  V,  ou>;k- 
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lira  dmd,  ie  when  more  requira  tnore,  thoae  of  the  U.  Blaim,  aee  the  article  Out- 
or  IcBB  requires  leas,  ae  in  this  example  :  greti ;  also  Jefienwi'B  Mmual  ofPartia- 
"  If  three  men  will  perform  a  piece  of  vtatltny  PraeHee.  For  thoae  of  EngiaDd, 
work,  SB,  for  instaoce,  dig  a  trench  foriy-  »ee  the  article  ParUiBiteni ;  bIbo  die  Prtce- 
eighl  yerdM  long,  >i>  a  certain  time,  bow  (bnt*  ^ Protttding*  m  tke  Houae  of  Com- 
inany  yanls  mil  tWelve  men  dig  in  the  man*,  4th  ed^  181$  4  voIb^  4lo,  by  HalseL) 
same  timep"  where  it  is  obvious,  that  tbe  "Hie  French  chamber  of  deputies^  JuneS^ 
more  men  there  are  employed,  ike  more  1814,  received  a  flill  system  of  ndea  of 
work  will  they  perform,  and  therefore,  in  ninety-four  articles.  But  there  is  hardly 
[his  instance,  more  requires  more.  Asain,  a  session  in  which  the  course  of  the  de- 
"IfsiTmendigfortv-eigbtyardsinagiven  Uberations  is  not  interrupted  \yy  violent 
time,  how  much  will  three  men  dig  in  the  eiclamationB,  and  the  hubbub  of  tbe  ma- 
Rsmetime?"  Here  less  requires  less,  ibr  the  jority.  In  their  leading  features,  tbe 
lees  men  there  are  employed,  the  lesa  will  French  rules  are  the  Baine  widi  tbe  £n^- 
b«  the  work  that  is  pernrrned  by  thero ;  lish  and  American.  Some  of  the  princi' 
and  all  questions  that  are  in  tliis  clasB  are  pal  peculiatities  are,  tlist,  for  prebminary 
said  to  be  in  the  rule  of  three  direct. — The  mvestigatioiiB,  the  whole  chsjnber  is  di- 
rvU  of  thru  imxrtt,  is  when  more  re-  vided,  by  lot,  into  nine  coimnittees  (fru- 
quii^es  less,  or  less  requires  more;  as  in  reauz),of  which  thechairmen,or>'^>orla'j, 
Uiis  case — "  If  six  men  dig  a  certain  quan-  as  tbe^  are  called,  in  every  case  foim  a 
tity  of  trench  in  fourteen  hours,  how  many  committee  of  nine  members,  which  ap- 
boun  will  it  require  for  twelve  men  to  points  one  of  their  number  to  report  to 
dig  the  same  quantity  ?"  or  thiu,  "  If  six  the  chamber.  Private  petitioiis  are  either 
men  perform  a  piece  of  woifc  in  seven  whoUy  rejected  (la  dianAn  ptute  i  Tor- 
hours,  bow  long  will  three  men'be  in  dreduj'our),  or  aeUvered  to  the  ministers 
performing  tbe  same  work  ?"  These  cases  for  consideration.  It  may,  however,  bap- 
ara  both  m  the  inverse  rtile ;  Ibr  in  tbe  pen  that  they  give  rise  to  serious  discus- 
&Bt  more  requires  leas,  that  is,  twelve  raons  in  the  diamber.  Motions  must  be 
men  being  more  than  aii,  they  will  re-  put  in  writing,  read,  and  a  day  fixed  for 
quire  less  time  to  perform  the  fame  woife ;  their  diacunion.  Such  a  motion,  itiorc- 
and  in  the  latter,  the  number  of  men  be-  over,  must,  as  in  other  parliamentary 
ing  lees,  they  will  require  a  longer  time,  bodies,  be  seconded;  and  its  djscuasiaa 
Afi  questions  of  this  class  are  said  to  be-  may  be  prevented  by  a  call  for  the  previ- 
long  to  the  rule  of  three  inverse.  Theee  ous  question.  If  the  fiirther  discussioD  is 
two  cases,  however,  aa  we  before  obaerv-  resolved  on,  all  who  wish  In  speak  give 
ed,  may  be  brought  under  one  general  in  their  names  to  tbe  clerk,  and,  after  tbe 
rule,  as  follows  r — RvU.     Of  the  three  report  of  the  committee,  the  speakets  are 

S'ren  terms,  set  dovm  that  which  is  of  heard,  in  turn,  from  the  trilnme.     Tbe 

e  same  kuid  with  the  answer  towards  members  do  not  speak  in  their  places^  but 

the  right  hand ;  and  then  consider,  from  from  a  sort  of  pulpiL     No  deputy  can 

the  nature  of  Uie  question,  whether  the  speak  twice  on  the  same  subiecL     Host 

answer  will  be   more  or  lew  than  this  of  the  ^)eeche8  are  still  read,  and  few  oC 

term.    Then,  if  the  answer  is  to  be  greater,  tbe  members  are  able  to  speak  without 

place  tbe  less  of  the  other  two  terms  on  prepaiBtion.     Tbe    chamber  comuioiJy 

tbe  left,  and  the  remaining  term  in  tbe  votes  by  the  members  on  one  side  of  a 

middle ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  less,  place  the  question  rising,  and  the  others  remainliM 

greater  of  these  two  terms  on  the  left,  seated,  and  the  secreiory  decides  on  whicfi 

and  the  less  in  the  middle ;  and  in  both  aide  is  the  majori^.    But  on  tbe  passue 

i^ses,  multiply  the  second  and  third  terms  of  laws,  the  main  vote  is  alwavs  taken  by 

together,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  balls    {tenitm  tecrct),    in  which  all  tbe 

firet  term  for  the  answer,  which  wilt  al-  membeis  are  called  b^  name  (appd  nonu- 

ways  be   of  the  bame   denomination   as  wd],  eveiy  one  receivee  a  black  and  a 

the  third  term. — JIfittt  1.     If  tbe  firat  and  white  boll,  and  votes  by  casting  one  of 

second  terms  conust  of  different  denomi-  them  In  an  um.     Tbe  chamber  of  peei^ 

nationa,  reduce  them  both  to  the  same ;  on  the  contrary,  votes  by  written  reea  and 

and  if  the  third  term  be  a  compound  nays.    Propo«tic«i8  from  the  kmg  may 

number,  it  is  generally  more  convenient  be   submitted  to  tbe  chambers    by   the 

to  reduce  it  to  tbe  lowest  denomination  ministers  {who,  by  virtue  of  their  oflSoe, 

contained  m  it — Abtc  2,     The  same  rule  have  a  seat  end  voice  in  both  chambers), 

ie  B^licable  whether  the  given  quantities  or  by  special  commismonerK 
be  mtegral,  fractional  or  decimaL  Run  ;  the  distilled  fiquOT  obcained  from 

RcLKS  OP  LiaisLATiTK  BonuB.    (For  the  frarnented  juice  of  die  Bugai^<ane  or 
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The  following  is  the  proceai  wBrda  Iodk  of  Bavaria),  entered  iDto  the 

onplof ed  in  Jamaica :    'Aw  matenala  for  Berrtce   of  the   reigning  elector-paladoe 

fermentation  are  molfnsea,  scununings  of  and  duke  of  Bavaiia,  when  he  eSected 

the  hot  cane-juice,    or   aontetinies    raw  nwn]'  important   and   useflil   refonne   in 

c*De-liquor,lee«,oriJun(fer(aHit iBcalled),  both  the  civil  and  military  departmeals 

ind   water.      The   dunder  answers   the  of  the  state.     Among  these  was  a.  scheme 

nupose  of  yeast,  and  is  usually  prepared  for  the  suppreesion  of  mendicity,  whicli 

V^  separate  fermentation  of  cane,  sweets  he  carried  into  eiecuiionat  Munich  and 

and  water.     The  malerialB  being  mixed  other  pans  of  the   Bavsriau  lenilorieti, 

in  due  proportions  (which  ore  atxHit  equal  providing  labor  for  able-bodied  paupeis, 

parts  of  BcummingB,  dunder  and  water),  and  exciting  a  spirit  ofindustiy  amongthe 

the  lennenlation  (q.  v.)  Boon  begins,  and  lower  orders  of  the   people   in   seneiaL 

in  twentj-fbur  boure  the  liquor  is  fit  for  As  the  reward  of  his  success  in  tbis  and 

the  fiiBt  charge   of  molaeses,   which   is  other  undertakings,  he  received  from  the 

added  in  the  proportion  of  ttu«e  gailona  sovereign  of  Bavaria   various  orders  of 

for  every  hmuhed  gallons  of  the  liquor,  knighthood,  was  made  a  lieutenonl-gen- 

Another  charge  is  added  in  a  day  or  two,  eral,  and  created  count  Rumford.     He  left 

cr  afterwards.     The  heat  in  temientation  Bavaria  in  1799,  and  returned  to  Bngland, 

ihould  not  exce«d  90°  or  94°.    The  fer-  where  he  employed  himself  in  making 

mentation  falk  in  nz  or  raght  days,  and  experiments  on  the  nature  and  applicotiiHi 

the  liquor  grows  fine  and  fit  for  distilla-  of  heat,  and  on  other  subjects  of  econom- 

lion.  (q.  v.y      In  about   two  hours  afier  ical  and  philosopluca]  research.     He  like- 

ligfating  the  fire,  the  B[nrit  begins  to  run  wise  Bugeesled  the  plan,  and  assisted  in 

jin  B  Btil]  of  ISOO  gailona) ;  and  it  is  col-  the   foundation,  of  the   royal   institution. 

Wed  as  long  as  it  is  inflammable.     The  which  led  to  other  eatabhahments  of  a 

first  spirit  is  called,  in  the  country,  loic  eimilar  description.     In  1803,  he  removed 

vmu;  and  it  is  rectified, in  a  smaller  still,  to  Paris,  where  he  took  up  his  residence; 

lo  the  Jamaica  proof^   which  ia  that  in  and,  his  wife  being  dead,  he  matried  the 

which  olive   oil   will  mnk.      The    spirit  widow  of  the  celebrated  Lavoisier ;  but 

aUed  Mio  Englaad  mm  is  prepared  from  the  uniotl  proved  unfortunate,  and  a  sepe- 

nolaases,  and  largely  exported.  ration  ere  long  took  place.     Count  Rum- 

Rdhelia,   or  Ruh-Ili.     (See   Roma-  fofd  then  retired  to  a  country  house  at 

mo.)  Auteuii,  about  four  miles  &om  Paris,  and 

RuiiroRD,Co(jriT,socalledfromthelide  liiere  devoted  his  time  to  the  embellish- 
cnfetted  OQ  him  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  menl  of  his  domain,  and  lo  the  cultivabon 
via  bom  in  Wobum,  New  England,  in  of  chemistry  and  experimentalphilosopby. 
17SS.  Hitf  name  was  Benjamin  Thompson.  Though  he  diitliked  both  the  character 
He  acquired,  when  young,  a  knowledaa  and  politics  of  the  French,  he  preferred 
of  natuial  philoeophy,  by  the  aid  of  the  the  climate  of  their  country  to  every 
imi&asor  of  that  science  m  the  college  of  other ;  and  he  therefore  ptocured  permis- 
Caodtridge-  He  then  employed  himself  sioD  &am  the  king  of  Bavaria  to  continue 
B  a  teacher,  till  he  was  raised  to  inde-  in  France,  and  retain  the  pemnon  of  1300 
pendence  by  an  advantageous  marriagi:,  pou))ds  a  year,  granted  him  by  thai  prince. 
viten  he  became  a  major  m  the  militia  of  He  died  in  August,  1814,  leaving  liy  his 
hia  native  province ;  and  when  the  war  liist  wife  a  daughter,  who  resided  at  Boa- 
look  place  between  Great  Britain  and  her  ton,  in  the  U.  States.  Count  Rumford  was 
cdonies,  his  local  knowledge  enabled  by  no  means  a  man  of  learning,  his  litera- 
him  to  render  services  of  importance  to  ry  acquirements  being  confined  to  the 
the  En^jah  commanders.  He  went  to  English,  French  and  German  languages ; 
Englanrt,  and,  as  the  reward  of  hie  ser-  but  he  was  familiar  with  the  discoveries 
vices,  olMained  a  situation  in  the  foreign  and  improvements  of  modem  science,  and 
"ffice,  under  lord  George  Gerrnaine.  "It-  the  industry  and  perseverence  with  which 
wards  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  sent  to  he  pursued  his  inquiries  enabled  him  to 
New  York,  where  he  raised  a  regimeht  make  some  considerable  additions  lo  our 
rf  drasxaiB,  of  which  he  was  appointed  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  practical  phi- 
ctrimel,  and  thus  became  entitled  to  half-  losophy.  Betudea  a  great  number  of  pa- 
P>]r.  Returning  to  England  in  1784,  he  pers  in  various  scieniSc  journals,  he  pub- 
received  die  honor  of  knighthood,  and  lishod  four  volumes  of  Essays,  ezperi- 
ns  for  some  time  one  of  the  under  secre-  mental,  pohtjcal,  economical,  and  philo- 
^"ka  of  Mate.     Soon  after,  he  went  to  the  sophical. 

fontinaal,  aiMl,  through  the  recommenda-  RvMirtAHT,  in  natuitU  history,  is  applied 

^i>a  of  the  prince  ofDeux-FonIs  (after-  to  an  animal  that  chews  over  again  what 
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it  has  eaten  before.     This  is  pojpuhriy  chUdren.    Among  other  thinm,  he  )efl  a 

called  chaetjig  Ou  end.  valuable  coUeclloa  of  Oriental  coins. 

RcHJANzoFr,    Nicholai   Petrowitsch,  Runic  Alphabet  and  Wands.     TUis 

count,  chancellor  of  the  Rusaian  enipiic,  olpbabet,  peculiar  to  the  ancient  nonheni 

wasihesonoflhefield-marBhalPeterRum-  tnoes  of  Eur<^  (German*  and  Scandi' 

janzoff,  orRonianzoff[q.v.),disin^ighed  naTJanB),  d  considered,  b>'  soitie  scholare, 

in  the  reien  of  Calhanne  by  his  victories  to  have  existed  betbre  the  ChristiBii  era  \ 

over  the  Turici.  He  began  hw  career  about  b^  olliere,  to  have  onginnled  later.     The 

1785,  as  Russian   anibassador  at  Frank-  similarity  of  a  few  Runic  ctmractera  to 

fortonlhe  Maine.   He  was  afterwards  nun-  corresponding  Roman  unea,  ptovee  noth- 

i8terofcommerce,anddidmuchlopromole  inf;,aa  it  prevails  with  but  a  few  of  them  ; 

the  internal  and  ibrei^  trade  of  Russia,  moreover,  the  Runic  ali^abet  has  but  wx- 

In  1807,  he  became  iiunister  of  foreign  af-  teen  cborscteis:   this  limited  number  » 

laii8,Bnd,  Boonatler,  chancellor  of  the  em-  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  idea  of  the 

pire.      lie  accompanied  the  emperor,  in  Scandinaviane  having  borrowed  it  from 

1S08,  to  Erfurt ;  and,  in  1809,  concluded  the  Romans.     Rude  nations  want  man;, 

peace  with  Sweden.     During  the  cam-  rather  than  few,  charactere  for  their  unde- 

paign  of  1813 — 14,  he  remained  in  Peters-  fined  sounds.  Yet  could  the  northern  tribes, 

burg,  at  the  headof  the  department  of  for-  immersed  as  they  were  in  ignorance,  hace 

Xaf&irs, which,  however,  were  direct-  invented  their  own  alphabet?    Frederic 

,   n  the  imperial  camp,  by  the  empe-  von   Schlegel   advances   the    hypotfaeuis, 

ror  hitnaelf.     Atler  the  return  of  the  em-  that  the  Phtenicians,  navigating  in  early 

peror,  he  resigned  the  port-fblio  to  count  an^quityto  the  coasts  of  tlie  Baltic,  might 

Nesselrode,     Fromtbistime,counl  Rum-  have  carried  the  art  of  writing  to  those 


and    scientific    undertakings.       He   ]Wo-  several  magic  arts.     The  similarity  of  a 

moled  greatly  the  introduction  of  the  sys-  feiy  of  the  Runic  signs  to  those  of  the 

tem   of  mutual  instruction.     Kotzebue's  Romans,  might  be  explained  by  the  fiwl, 

voyage  round  the  worid  vras  executed,  and  that  the  Romans  themselves  received  their 

the  description  of  it  printed,  at   his  en-  cbaiBciers  from  an  Easteni  source.     Th<<^ 

Cse.  The  Rueaan  codxx  dipfomatiau  has  ftct,  that  in  Sptan  and  other  countries  in 
n  printed,  at  his  expense,  at  Moocow,  the  souih-we«t  of  Europe,  remains  of  thn 
since  1813.  For  professor  Hase  of  Paris  Runic  and  Runic  stones  jtomb-stones^ 
he  defrayed  tlie  expenses  of  an  edition  of  land-marks,  &c.)are  met  ynui,  is  to  be  ex 
Leo  Diaconus,  and  to  the  imperial  acad-  plained  from  the  influx  of  the  tribes  of 
emy  of  science  he  gave  35,000  roubles,  to  ancient  Germany  and  Scandiuavia  into 
be  spent  in  printing  old  Russian  annals  those  countries  at  the  time  of  the  general 
and  chronicles.  He  also  caused  a  monu-  migrauon  of  nations.  W.  C.  Grimm,  in  his 
ment  of  much  unportance,  as  connected  uSer  Deidsehe  Aunen  (G6ttingen,  1631), 
with  the  history  of^art  in  the  middle  agee,  endeavors  to  show  that  the  Germans  had, 
the  Chersonese  gates  of  the  cathedral  at  probahly,  in  ante -historic  times,  cliaractetH 
Novgorod  (containing  forty-six  biblical  of  more  than  accidMitaJ  similaritv  to 
and  historical  scenes),  to  be  described  by  those  of  ilie  Greek  and  other  alptuibeta, 
Adeluug  (q,  v.),  and  the  work  to  be  print-  and  that  the  Gennan  Runic,  properly  so 
«d  at  his  expense.  Id  1820,  he  established  called  (that  of  the  Saxons  of  the  nortbem 
on  his  domains  (containing  one  town,  Elbe),  is  between  the  ancient  nonh- 
ninety  villages,  and90,000  souls),  at  Homel  em  (Scandi oaviau)  Runic  and  the  Anglo- 
fin  the  goveniment  of  Mohilew),  a  charita-  Saxon ;  bo  that  the  Gemian  Runic  origiii- 
ble  school.  HecoUectedfromsixty  to  two  ated  from  the  former,  iind  produced  tha 
hundred  of  the  vagrant  and  itieiidicJiut  latter.  The  word  runt  he  derives,  as 
childrenofbond-peasautsinn  wingofhis  Mone  does,  from  ranen  (i.  e.  to  maka  a 
castle,  wherethoywerecloihed,fed,taught  slight  inciwioii  or  scratch):  others  derive 
on  the  system  of  mutual  instniction,  it  from  the  German  raunm  (i.  e.  whisper) ; 
and  exercised  in  some  trade.  To  Runt-  hence  runic,  as  designating  a  secret,  mys- 
janzofT,  also,  we  are  indebted  for  the  terioue  writing,  lieioiiging  to  the  priests, 
first  edition,  in  the  Tartar  language,  of  According  to  Dahlmann  and  Kopn,  the 
Abulgasi's  Histotyof  the  Mongols  and  noithem  Runes  are  of  later  origin  tWi  ia 
Tartars  (Kiaan,  ] 633).  The  count  died  at  generally  supposed.  The  Runic  coA'ccf 
Su  Petersburg,  in  Janua^r,  1836,  in  the  are  proved  to  be  of  less  antiquity  than 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  without  some    written    in    common    c^iancters. 
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Langriwck  found,  in  17^  that  none  of  Chai^w  II  at  the  coim  of  Venailka.  H« 
the  numerous  Rtuiic  writingB  in  Goth-  time  was  chiefly  ilevoted  to  Bcientilic 
bud  reached  back  fiuther  tlun  the  year  studies,  till  the  restoration,  when  fae  n- 
1300  of  our  ere ;  the  latest  were  of  the  turned  lo  England.  In  1GG6,  he  wbb  ap- 
year  1449.  {See  Bryiuuire  work  on  pointed,  in  c(»ijunction  with  Monii  (q.  v.), 
the  Runea,  and  Rasmus  Nyerup'a  woits.)  to  the  command  of  a  fleet  against  the 
— Stone  lemtdi  were  willow  wands,  in-  Dutch ;  and,  in  the  next  war  with  Hoi- 
scribed  with  mysterious  characters,  end  land,  in  l(i73,  was  made  admiral  of  the 
used  by  the  headien  tribes  of  the  north  of  fleet  In  1679,  be  waa  nonunated  a  mem- 
Europe,  in  the  performance  of  magic  .her  of  the  new  ptivy  council ;  but  from 
ceremonies.  Such  wands  were  also  em-  that  pniod  he  interf^ed  but  Utde  in  pub-  * 
ployed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Swe-  lie  affiiiis,  leading  a  retired  Ufe,and  ipent 
den  and  Norway,  to  note  the  succession  much  of  his  time  at  Windsor  casde,  of 
of  time.  To  this  day,  the  peasanta  of  which  be  was  governor.  Many  uaelli] 
those  countiieB  use  similar  wanda  inateed  inTenlions  resulted  from  his  studies,  among 
of  an  almanac;  and  in  Germany  eticks  which  are  the  invention  of  prince's  mMi^ 
are  used  in  kee^nag  the  ordinary  accounts  and  the  discovery  of  the  method  of  en- 
betweea  families  and  the  {wisons  from  ^ving  in  mezzo-tinto.  The  prince  died 
whom  they  receive  their  duly  supplies ;  m  London,  1682. 

for  instance,   the  fiunily  and   the   baker  Rcfebt's   Dkopb,    or   Gu>sb   Tears. 

each  have  a  stick,  and  the  two  are  put  to-  (See  .^tmeaiing.) 

gether,  and  a  notch  made  in  them  mth  s  Ri;ppik,  CounT.     Under  this  name  tbe 

nle,  when  bread  ia  delivered ;  thus  each  king  of  Frusma  travels  incognito.   Ruppin 

has  a  check  on  the  other.  ia  a  small  town  in  Brandenburg. 

Ri;:<!(THEi>E,   in    England;    the    cele-  Ruptcre.     (See  Hernia.) 

brated  meadow  where  the  conference  was  Rdral  Wah.    (See  PtaaoKii'  War.) 

he)d,Juncl5,1315,belweei]  John  and  the  R[i9C9rci,alaoRuiT$CBUK,  in  Bulga- 

Englisb  barony  in  which  the  former  was  ria,in  thesangiacalofNicopoliSiistdtuatsd 

compelled  to  men  Magna  Cluarla  (q.  vA  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the 

and  the  Cliarta  at  Forata.  [See  .bAn.)    It  confluence  of  the  Lorn,  and  almost  ,op- 

'm  five  tnilea  east  of  Windsor,  in  Surrey,  poeite  Gion;iev,      The  city,  formerly  an 

«nd  is  now  divided  mto  several  cncloeures.  important  fortress,  has  extensive  works 

RiTPERT    or    Robert    or    Bavaria,  and  a  castle.     It  is  the  see  of  an  arch- 

piiDce,the  third  sou  of  Frederic  V,  elector  lushop,  and  has  30,000  inhabitantB ;  partly 

paWmeandtitulBrkiDgof  BobonuB,bythe  Turks,  pertly  Greeks,  Armenians,  Gypsies 

princess  Elizabeth  of  England,  daughter  of  and  Jews ;  and  cairiee  on  an  active  trade, 

James  I,  was  bom  in  1619,  and,  homing  manufiurtures  silk,  wool,  cotton,  leather, 

an  exile  through  the  nusfortunes  of  his  tobacco,  &c.     Ruscauck  is  of  the  highest 

fiuher,  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  importance  in  a  military  point  of  view,  as 

war  in  England,  he  oflered  hia  services  to  the  wars  between  Ruwia  and  the  Porte, 

his  uncle,  Charles  I,  and  had  the  com-  in  1809, 1810,  and  1811,  have  proved, 

maud  of  a  corps  of  cavalry,  at  the  head  Rvsh.     This  term  is,  strictly  Bpeaking, 

of  which  he  distinguiabed  himself  at  the  applied  to  Ilie  different  speciee  of  jwnaia, 

battle  of  E^d^hill,  in  1643,  and  atChal-  sedge-like  plants,  chiefly  growing  in  marsh- 

^ve  Field,  m  1643.     Soon  afier,  he  took  es,  with  incooapicuous  greenish  flowers, 

Bristol,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to  raise  the  tbou^  belonging  to  the  class  kcrandna 

«»gf»  of  Newaik  and  of  York.     He  dia-  of  LinuKUS.     The  /.  ^i*tu,  or  soft  rush, 

pl^ed  hJB  courage  at  Maiston  Moor  and  is  a  common  plant,  inTowgrouadB,in  the 

ai  Nase^ ;  but  his  impetuotnty  and  impru-  more  northern  parts  of  the  eastern  and 

daice  contributed  to  the  diaastroua  result  western  contineiitB,  and  is  rendered  con- 

nf  those  engagements.      He  afterwards  afMCUOUS  by  its  tufls  of  long  awl-shaped 

■hutlumself  up  in  Bristol;  but,  having  sur-  leaves  and  stems,  somewhat  resembUng 

rendered  that  place,  afler  a  short  siege,  to  the  spines  of  a  porcupine.    The  flowers 

Fairftx,  his  conduct  ao  much  displeased  ere  in  looae,  lateral  paniclee.    The  leaves 

the  king,  that  he  dismtased  the  prince  and  stems  are  used  for  making  mats,  bae- 

&Mn  hia  service.     He  then  went  abroad,  kets,  and  children's  omanienls,  and  their 

and,  after  the  death  of  Charles  I,  he  was  ^th  is  used  for  wicks  to  bum  m  laipps. 

made  eonunander  of  that  part  of  the  flee^  The  ipetiesofjunctuore  herbaceous  plants, 

which   adhered  to  Charles  II,   in   1646.  inhabiting  the  northern  heroispbere,  with 

I^rince  Rupert  (or  soine  time  carried  <m  a  filatHu  and  usuaUy  penmnial  roots ;  tbeii 

predatory  war&re  against  the    &)^iah,  leaves  are  cylindrical  or  a  little   coni- 

aud  K  length  sailed  to  France,  and  jtnned  pressed,  often  coniaii '      ~ 


ual  ponitionB,  which  give  them  d  joiiited  hi*  succeeuve  annual  courses  of  lecturer, 

qipeaisiice;  their  flowera  are  BniaU,ereen'  tbr  the  subaequent  twenty-three  yeus  of 

ish  or  browoish,  tenniiui)  or  lateiiJ,  end  his  life.    In  the  yew  179R,  when  Philuiel- 

Kenerslly  disposed  in  ^Muiclee  or  corymbs,  phia  was  desolsted  by  the  vellow  fever  to 

We  liBve  Beveial  speciee  in  tbe  U.  States,  an  extent  ahnoat  equal  to  tlial  of  the  rav- 

tlie  most  remaikBhle  of  which  is  the  J.  ages  of  the  plague  in  the  old  world,  the 

rtaHlaru   of   Biffelow,  a  strictly   aquatic  theories  and  the  active  Mrenpth  of  doctor 

iiknt,  Bltaining  large  diinenaona,  and  the  Ruah'a  ^tiius  were  put  to  tile  test.     All 

larcest  of  llie   Anierican   gpeciee.     The  thejihyBicians,lbrsomelimeiiAertheconi' 

dinerent  species  of  Jcuptu,  or  club-ruab,  niencemenlofthi8ilisease,wereun8UCce9N- 

are  also  common  in  marshes.     They  are  ftil  io  its  treatment.    Doctor  Rush  adopted 

distioguished  hy  having  their  fluweia  die-  a  new  mode  of  treatment,  to  wliich  he  watt 

po«ed  in  little  solid  oval  epikelelH;  in  some  led  by  a  manuscript  of  doctor  HitcheU,  of 

species,  terminal  and  solitary;  in  othetH,  Vii^inJa,respectingtheyellowfe»'erwhicli 

forming   wide-spreading  panicles.      The  prevailed  tlicre  in  1741.     Hie  success  was 

bull-rush  [S,  lacujitrit)  is  aquadc,  growing  great,  and  naturally  broughl  him  a  great 

in  deep  water  tbroughout  the  iiotthem  increase  of  jiractice.     He  had  scarcely  o 

hemisphere.    It  is  used  fbr  the  bottoms  moment  of  repose.    Whilst  at  his  meals, 

of  cliuis,  and,  for  the  Rner  port,  is  cut  his  bouse  >va«  lUled  with  peiaous,  chiefly 

wben  B  year  old.     Cottages  are  sometimes  the  poor,  waicmg  for  his  advice  ;   e^'eiy 

ihatcbed,  and  pack-saddles  stuffod  with  it.  day  lie  was  obliged  to  refiise  numerous 

The  Chinese  cultivate  the  5.  tiAerogut,  or  applications,   and  In  riding  throu^  the 

water  cheatnut,  in  tanks,  the  botlonii  of  alreeti  he  was  often  forced  to  tear  hwiself 

which  at^  manured   and  exposed  for  a  away  from  (lersons  who  attempted  to  stop 

time  1u  dry  in  the  auD.     The  tubers  of  the  him,  and   to  drive  his  cliair  as  sjwedily 

roots  are  eaten  either  boiled  or  raw,  and  as  possible  oul  of  the  reach  of  then*  criot. 

ore  esteemed  both  as  food  and  medidne.  Hia  incessant  labors  of  body  and  mind,  by 

This  plant  has  not  yet  been  introduced  night  and  day,  nearly  cost  him  his  lift' ; 

into  Europe.  but,  by  timely  and  proper  treatment,  hi- 

RcsH,  Benjanun,  M.  D,,  was  bom  on  was  rescued  IVam  tne  gmve.     This  was 

the  24tb  Decemlter,  ]745  (old  style),  near  the  moei  eventful  year  of  his  life,  and  in 

Piiiladelphia,  and,   in  1759,  entered   the  it  he  laid  the  tbundatitm  of  a  reputation 

college  of  Princeton,  where  ho  graduated,  inferior  to  few  in  the  annals  of  medicine, 

in  1760,  before  he  had  completed  his  fif-  Doctor  Rush  did  not  confine  his  attention 

teenth  year.     The  next  six  years  of  bis  eitclusiveiy  to  the  practice  of  his  profes- 

lifi  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  medi-  non,  but  tocA  an  active  and  zealous  dmi 

cine.     During  his  novitiate,  he  translated  in   political  affiurs.     He  was   an  ardent 

the  aphorisms  of  Hippocratee  imo  Ens-  fiHend  of  hberty,  and  was  one  of  the  aigii- 

lish,  and  also  began  to  keep  a  note-boMC  era  of  the  De^aration  of  Independence, 

of  remarkable  occurrences,  which  he  con-  In  1777,  he  was  appomted  phyBCian-ffen- 

urued  through  Ufe.     From  a  part  of  this  end  of  the  inilitaiy  boepital  in  the  middle 

t«cord,writtenin  the  seventeenth  year  of  department;  some  time  after  which,  he 

the  auihra'^  age,  we  derive  the  only  ac-  published  his  observatioitB  on  our  hospi' 

counloftbeyellowfeverof  1762,in  Phil-  lala,  army  diseases,  and  the  efiecia  of  die 

adelpliia.     In  I766,hewent  wEdmburgh  revolution  on  the  army  and  people.     In 

to  study  at  the  univeraw  in  that  city,  and  1787,  be  was  a  member  of  tbe  oonventiou 

took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  there  in  1768.  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  adoption  of  the 

The  next  winter  be  spenl  in  London ;  ig^  federal   consiiiuliou,  which  recdved  his 

the  spring,  ho  went  to  France ;  in  tbe  au-  waiine«   approbation.     During  tbe    bst 

tmnn,  he  relumed  to  Philadelphia,  and  fourteen  years  of  his  life,  hewastreaauter 

commenced  the  practice  of  his  profeasioD.  of  the  V.  States'  mint.     Doctor  Ruah  totA 

In]769,hewaBelectedmt>feseorofcheih-  »  deep  interest  also  in  the  many  privato 

istry  in  the  college  of  Philadell^iia,  and  aasociatians  fbr  the  advancement  of  hu- 

when,  in  1791,  the  college  was  merged  in  i™^  happiness  with  which  Pennsylvania 

the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  abounds.     He  was  an  honorary  member 

appointed  proteeaor  of  the  mstilutes  and  »{  many  of  the  Literary  institutiona,  both 

practice  of  medicine,  and  of  clinical  prac-  of  (bis  country  and  of  Europe.     In  1805, 

tice.     In  the  previous  year,  he  had  begun  he   received  a  medal  from  tlie  king  of 

to  publish  his  new  principles  of  medicme,  Prussia,  for  his  repliestocf      ' 


»  publish  his  new  principles  of  medicme,  -  .    .  _  ^ — 

depending  chiefly  for  the  cure  of  disevea  respecting  the  yellow  fever.    On  a  si 

upon  bleeding  and  cathartics ;  and  th«ee  account,  be  was  preaeuted  with  a  gold 

were  more  or  less  developed  hyhimin  medal,in  lS(l7,fix>m  thequeenof  Etruria; 
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ud,  in  181 1,  the  emperor  of  Ruesib  sent  He  was  educated  in  the  principtEa  of  con- 

him  a  diumond  ring,  as  a  testiiooiiy  of  his  sbtutioDal  freedoni  eapouaed  by  his  faiber, 

reapect  for  his  m^cal  dutracter.    The  and  yielded  to  the  vortex  of  dk^exioii 

HA  of  tbia  ^reat  and  good  man  was  ter-  introduced   by  the   restoration,   uubl   his 

nunaied  Apnl  19, 1813,  in  the  aixtv-eightfa  mairiage  with   Rai;hel,  seMind  daughter 

year  of  lue   age.      NotwithHtaiidioK  hia  and  co-heireaa  of  the  earl  of  Southanip- 

ereat  labors  aa  a  lecturer  and  practilwner,  ton  (then  widow  of  lord  Vaughau),  wbicli 

he  wa«  a  voluminoua  writer,  having,  dur-  wholly  reclaimed  him.     He  represented 

log  forty-nine  yeaie,  IVom  the  nineteenth  the  couniy  of  Bedtbid  in  lour  parhaments, 

year  of  hia  age  to  within  a  short  period  of  and,  being  highly  esteemed  for  paliiotiani 

Ilia  deatb,  b^n  constant  in  tlie  employ-  and  indejieaaetice,  was  regarded  as  one 

ment  of  die  pen.     His  printed  woike  con-  of  the  heads  of  the  whig  party.     Wheu 

sist  of  seven  volumes,  ux  of  widch  treat  Charles  II,  exasperated  at  the  ccuit  of 

of  medical  subjecla,   and   the  other  is  a  France  ibr  withdrawing  bis  pension,  ap- 

c^ection  of  essays— Jilerary,  moral  aitd  peered  desirous  of  joining  the  continental 

philoaophictd.     He  also  wrote  rarious  po-  confederacy  against  Louia  XIV,  a  French 

iilical  eaaaya,  which  were  published  in  the  war  being  generally  popular  in  Eiwland, 

Gpets  of  the  time.     From  the  result  of  the  parliament  voted  a  large  supply  of 

I  individuBl  experience  and   obeerva-  men  and  money.    The  whiga,  aware  of 

lion,  he  establiahed  more  principles,  and  the  king's  character,  dreading  to  give  him 

added  more  fiu:ts  to  the  science  of  luedi-  an  army,  wliich  might  aa  probably  be  eni- 

cine,  than  all  who  preceded  him  in  his  ployed  against  liberty  at  home  as  against 

nalive   country.      He   pomessed  a  Hvely  France,  o^^ioeed  the  measure.   Thisniove- 

imaginatioo,  a  retentive  memory,  and  a  meiil  being  acceptable  to  the  French  kioK, 

diacrimituuing  judgment,   together   with  an  intrigue  commenced  between  the  lead- 

tbepowerof  mtenseapphcalion.    He  was,  ing  wbigs  and  Bariilon,  the  French  am- 

nioreoTer,   pliilanihropic,  kind   and  reli-  bessador,  the  consequance  of  wliicb  was 

gioua.  the  receipt,  on  the  part  of  some  of  them, 

RusHwoBTfl,  John,  an  industrious  col-  of  pecuniary  Hseistance,  in  order  to  thwart 
lector  of  histoncal  matter,  bom  in  1607,  the  inteiMied  war.  Fram  that  minister's 
was,  tor  some  time,  a  student  at  Oxfonl,  private  deapatchea,  air  John  Dalrymple,  in 
which  he  quitted  tor  lincoln'a-iim,  where  nis  Memoira  of  Gi-eal  Britain,  has  pub- 
be  remained  until  he  was  called  to  the  lished  a  list  of  those  persoDs ;  but  lords 
bar-  He  was,  however,  more  attached  to  Russell  and  Holland  are  specilied  aa  re- 
poUocs  than  to  law,  and  made  it  his  bum-  fusing  to  receive  money  on  this  account, 
uen  to  attend  parliament,  the  star-cham-  (See  SiAiey,  ./itgation.]  In  IG}^,  when 
ber,  and  other  courts,  when  important  Charles  II  louna  it  necessary  to  iugratiale 
bu^neea  was  transacting,  in  order  to  take  himself  with  the  whigs,  lord  Ruaeell  was 
DDte«  of  what  he  saw  and  heard.  In  appointed  one  of  the  membera  of  the 
1640^  he  was  asaistant  clerk  uf  the  house  pnvy  council.  He  soon,  however,  found 
of  commons ;  and  when  air  Thomas  Fair-  that  hia  patty  was  not  in  the  king's  confi- 
&x  became  general  of  the  parliamentary  dence,  and  the  recall  of  the  duke  of  York, 
feices,  he  was  ajqioinied  his  secretary,  without  their  concurrence,  induced  bim 
He  waa  a  member  of  parliament  in  IGStj,  to  resign.  Although  his  temper  was  mild 
and,  in  1G60,  he  was  reelected  for  Ber-  and  moderate,  his  fear  of  a  Catholic  auc- 
wick  iu  tbe  healing  parliament.  In  1667,  cession  induced  him  to  take  deciaive  steps 
he  was  made  secretary  to  au-  Ortai^do  in  the  promotion  of  tbe  exclusion  of  the 
Bridges,  keeper  ofthe  great  seal,  but,  alter  duke  of  York.  In  June,  16H0,  he  went 
the  decease  of  that  lawyer,  was  arrested  pulilicly  to  Westminster-hall,  and,  at  the 
for  debc,  and  commiliod  to  the  king's  court  of  king's  bench,  presented  tlie  duke 
bench  prison,  where  be  died  in  IGIW.  Hia  as  a  recusant ;  and,  on  tbe  Noveinber  fbl- 
ItistoTical  Collection  of  private  Passages  lowing,  carried  up  the  excluaioa  bill  to  tbe 
in  State,  weigh?  Matters  in'  Law,  end  re-  bouee  of  lords,  at  the  head  of  two  bun- 
motkaUe  Proceedings  in  Parliament,  was  dred  membera  of  parliament  The  king 
published  at  different  timea,  in  folio,  until  dissolved  the  paruameni,  and  reeolvad 
a  amounted,  to  eight  volmnes,  including  thenceforward  togovem  without  one;  and 
tbe  trial  of  the  eari  of  Strafford,  publiahed  arbitrary  jKinciples  were  openly  avowed 
io  16Ba  The  first  seven  Tolumea  of  these  by  tbe  partisans  of  the  court.  Alarmed 
were  reprinted  uniformly  iu  1721.  at  tbe  Bate  of  things,  many  of  the  whig 

RuBSBLL,  lord  William,  third  son  of  tbe  leaders  favored  strong  expfldienta,  in  the 

firH  duke  of  Bedford,  aod  a  distinguished  way  of  counieractkui,  and  a  plan  of  in- 

suppoiter  of  liberty,  was  Uvu  about  1641.  suirectiMi  waa  formed  for  a  simultanoDus 
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riBiugin  Euglaiia  and  Scotland.  Ainong  him.  Coajugal  affeclioii  was  the  feeling 
these  leadeTB,  iactudiDglhedukeeof  Mod-  that  cIudc  ctoecst  to  hia  heart ;  and  when 
mouth  and  Argyle,  the  lords  Runell,  Eb-  lie  had  taken  the  last  &rewell  of  his  wife, 
aei  and  Howard,  Al^semon  Sidney  and  fae  exclaimed,  that  the  bitterness  of  deatli 
Hampd^  different  views  prevailed ;  but  was  past.  He  was  beheaded  in  Lincoln'g- 
iord  RuHSell  looked  only  to  the  excluaion  inn  fields,  July  31,  1683,  in  the  forty- 
of  the  duke  of  York.  While  these  plans  second  year  of  his  age.  To  the  cbamcter 
were  ripening,  a  subaltern  plot  was  laid  of  this  regretted  nobleman  for  protnty, 
by  some  inferior  coiispirstors,  for  asses-  mncerity,  and  private  worth,  even  the  eu- 
einatingthekingon  bis  return  from  New-  etnies  to  hia  public  principles  have  bonie 
market,  at  a  farm  called  the  Rydiouse,  ample  testimony.  Of  his  talents,  Burnet 
which  gave  a  name  to  the  conspiracy,  observes,  that  he  was  of  a  slow  but  sound 
Althou^  this  plan  was  not  connects  undeistanding. — I^dy  Rachel  RutacU,  hia 
with  the  Bchems  of  the  inaurreclion,  the  wife,  by  the  affectionate  zeal  with  which 
detection  of  the  one  led  to  that  of  the  she  assiBted  her  husband,  and  the  magna- 
other,  and  lord  Russell  woci,  in  conae-  nimity  with  which  she  bore  liis  loes,  ob- 
4]uence,  committed  to  the  Tower.  Afler  taiued  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
some  of  the  Ryehouse  conspiratora  bad  worid.  Upon  bis  trial,  she  accompanied 
been  necuted,  advantage  was  taken  of  him  into  court ;  and  when  he  was  refused 
the  nNttonal  feeling,  to  mng  him  lo  trial,  counsel,  and  allowed  only  on  amanuenas, 
in  Jaly,  16B3;  and  pains  iMiug  taken  to  she  stood  forth  as  that  assistant,  and  ex- 
pack  a  jun'  of  partiaans,  he  was,  after  cited  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  all  who 
very  litde  cteliberation,  brought  in  guilty  bebeld  ber.  Afler  his  death,  she  xrtotB  a 
of  high  treason.  "  It  was  proved,  says  touching  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  she 
Hume,  "  that  the  ioauirection  had  been  asserted  that  the  paper  delivered  by  him 
deliberated  on  by  the  prisoner ;  the  but-  to  the  sheriff,  declaratory  of  his  inno- 
prisat  of  the  guards  deliberated,  but  not  cence,  was  his  own  composidon,  and  not, 
fblly  resolved  upon ;  and  that  an  aasasm-  as  cliaiged  by  the  court,  dict^ed  by  any 
nationof  the  king  hod  not  been  once  men'  other  peraon.  She  spent  the  remainder 
doned  or  imagined  by  him."  The  law  of  her  life  in  the  exercise  of  pious  and 
was,  on  this  occasion,  stretched  to  the  social  dudea.  A  detection  of^  her  letters 
prisoner's  destruction,  and  his  condemna-  was  published  in  1775  [itoX  Lord  John 
tion  was  deemed  illegal  by  judge  Atkins  Russell  has  written  a  life  of  lord  William 
and  many  other  authorities,  not  to  dwelt  RusselL  This  exemplary  woman  died  in 
cm  the  act  which  on  this  ground  rereraed  17123,  aged  eighty-seven, 
his  attainder.  Once  condemned,  such  a  Rcsseli.,  lord  John,  is  the  third  son  of 
victim  was  too  agreeable  to  the  court,  and  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  was  bom  in 
ID  the  vindictive  feelings  of  the  duke  of  1793.  He  completed  his  education  at 
Yoik,  to  meet  with  mercy ;  and  the  offer  Cambridge,  and  entered  parliament  in 
of  a  large  sum  of  mon^  fVom  his  father,  1818,  as  member  for  Huntingdonshire, 
whose  only  son  he  had  now  become,  to  which  he  continued  to  represent  till  1836, 
the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  the  pa-  when  he  lost  his  seat  for  that  county,  on 
thetic  solicitatjons  of  his  wife,  proved  in  account  of  his  views  of  the  Catholic, 
vain,  and  be  obliuned  remiamon  only  of  relief  question.  He  was  then  returned  for 
the  more  ignominious  pans  of  his  sen-  the  borough  of  Bandon,  in  Ireland,  and  is 
tence.  He  was  too  firm  to  be  induced  by  at  present  member  for  Devonshire.  Lord 
the  divinee,  who  attended  him,  to  subscribe  John  Rweell,  though  not  distinguished  for 
to  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  then  the  brilliant  or  commanding  talents,  has  held 
favorite  court  tenet  of  the  day ;  and  it  is  a  respectable  standing  in  parliament  by 
to  be  regretted  that  he  was  induced  to  hia  attention  to  business.  Immediately 
write  a  petilionBry  letter  to  the  duke  of  alter  taking  his  seat,  he  broi^ht  forward  a 
York,  prominng  to  forbear  all  future  op-  .motion  forparliemftitaryrefiimi,poindng 
poation,  and  to  live  abroad,  should  his  out  in  his  speech  the  abuses  of  the  rotten 
lift  bo  spared.  It  is  presumed  that  this  and  close  boroughs,  and  recommending 
letter  was  written  in  compliance  with  the  the  grant  of  the  elective  franchise  to  the 
BohcitBtionB  of  hia  Ihends,  for  he  nobly  large  towns.  The  only  result  of  th^  at- 
refiiaed  the  generous  offer  of  lord  Caven-  tempt  was  the  disfranchising  of  the  bor- 
diah  to  favor  his  escape  by  exchanging  ough  of  Grampound,  the  franchise  of 
ckKhes;  and,  with  equal  generosity,  de-  which  was  transferred  to  the  cotm»  of 
chned  the  pnqrasal  of  die  duke  of  Mon-  Yoi*.  During  the  succeeding  years,  lord 
mouth  (q.v.)  to  deliver  hunaelf  up,  if  he  J.  RusbbU  brou^t  forward  aaerioBofmo- 
tbought  the  step  would  be  serviceable  to  lions  for  reform,  which  were  pU  negatived. 
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Hk  Bill  for  die  DisfianchiBemeat  of  Pen-  severe,  particularly  in  the  eastern  puis, 

rjn  (L8S8)  paaed  ibe  commona,  but  was  and  the  Hunmera  Sorter ;  in  ibe  DonL, 

reiecled  W  the  lonte.     In  the  sesion  of  qujcksilver  freezee  so  as  to  be  malleable 

ISJS,  he  t«t)ught  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  even  in  a  wanii  rooni,  and  the  wateis  are 

of  the  corpontion  and  teat  acts,  which  frozen  &am  October  to  the  end  of  H«y. 

was  passed  into  an  acL     On  the  formation  In  central  Ruwia  com  is  rait^  iu  con- 

of  the  new  whig  ministry  (Dec.  30^  1830),  aiderable  quantitiea,  but  in  (he  nortbeni 

be  (vae  made  pejrmaster  of  the  forces,  paiti  the  crops  are  small  and  uncertain. 

and,  as  such,  has  smce  been  admitted  into  Washed   tre  the  Frozen   ocean,    which 

the  cabinet,  and  brought  in  the  ministerial  forms  the  White  sea  and  the  basins  of  the 

nStna  bilL     (See  Pariiamenlary  R^orm,  Obi,  Yenisee^  and  Lena,  on  the  north  ; 

cttlieend  of  the  last  volume.)  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  witli  Beering'sand 

Rdssu.     The  Runian  emjHre  stretcheB  Cook's  straila,  and  the  gul£<  or  bnys  of 

overbalf  Europe,  and  the  whcrie  of  North-  Anadyr  and  Kamtachatka  «r  Okolsk,  on 

em  Asia,  from  tlie  Baltic  to  the  Pacific,  the  east ;  by  the  Black  hb  oh  tlie  south ; 

aod  includes  vast  territcHies  on  the  north-  nid  by  the  Baltic,  with  the  gulfe  of  Both- 

weeiem  coast    of   North    America.      It  nia,FmlandaiidRigaontbeweeI, — Ruwia 

lies  between  IsL  38°  and  79°  N.,  and  Ion.  has  two  creat  declivities,  tfaepne  (owarda 

iy°  E.  and  13C  W.,  extending  through  the  nonL-eaM  and  north-wput,  aUd  tb« 

21Idegi«es  of  longitude.     It  is  bounded  other   towards  the  south.      Down  theee 

N.  by  the  Northern  or  Icy  ocean ;  W.  by  flow  the  I>wina,  with  the  Jug  and  the 

Nonvay,  Sweden,  the  Baltic  sea,  Austria  Suchowna,  the   Petchora,   the   Obi,  the 

wd  PruBBia ;  S.  by  Turkey,  the  Black  sea,  Yenisser  and  the  Lena,  in  the  north ;  the 

Pereia,  the  Caepian  sea.  Independent  Tar-  i>una,  the  Niemen,  and  the  Neva,  in  the 

luy,  China,  and  the  U.  States  of  North  north-west;  and  tbs  Don,  the  Dnieper, 

America;  and  E- by  the  Briushposses-  the  Cuban,  the  Volga  wid  the  Ural,  in  the 

■Ions  in  North  America.     The  total  super-  south.     Besides   numerous   salt  springs 

licial  area  is  estimated  at  8,000,000  square  and  small  lakes,  Russia  contains  Iburteen 

luilee,  uf  which  about  1,500,000  are  situ-  large  bodies  of  water,  among  wbieh  are 

■ted  in   Europe,  and  5,600,000  in  Asia,  the   Caspian  sea,   lak «  Lado^   Onega 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  American  and  Peipus,  lake  Sak,  m  the  Cnmea,  and 

powessiom   of  Russia  was  fixed  by  the  lakes  Bwkal,  Aral  ai.d  AMn.     Artificial 

Fonvention  of  \9fM,  between  Russia  and  water  conununications  ar«  constantly  In- 

liie  II.  Stales,  at  54°  40'  N.  laL      The  creasmg  on  a  systematic  plan.     The  c»- 

RiMsian  dominions  compose  about  one  nals  of  Vishney-Voloichdi,  connecting 

nventhoftbe  habitable  globe.     European  Peter^urKwith  Astrachan,  the  Novgorod 

Bunia  is  fbr  the  most  part  level,  but  in  the  canal,  the  Beresina  canal,  connecting  the 

■ootbem  parts  the  face  of  the  coimtry  is  Baltic  and  Black  eeas,   and  the  Ladoga' 

riHiKwhat  uneven.    Between  tbe  Bbck  c8nBl,by  which  the  navi^onof  the  tem- 

tod  Caepbn  seas  is  the  Caucasus  (q.  v.)}  pestuous  Ladoga  is  avoided,   are  among 

in  the  south-west  arc  branches  of  the  tbe  most  important.     A  system  of  water   ' 

Csrnathian  motmtains  (q.  v.),  and  in  the  communication  extends  through  Siberia, 

nonh-weffl  the  elevated  plain  of  the  Wol-  from  the   Chbese   wall    to    Petersburg, 

FboQski   forest.     In  the  east  '»  the  Ural  Archangel  and  Riga,  so  that  European 

(q.  T.)  chain,  dividing  Europe  fitim  Asia,  wares  can  be  procured  at  moderate  prices 

■nd  temiinatiog  at  the    Frozen   ocean,  in  Kolyvan,  Tomsk  and  Irkutsk.     Rusma 

Several  branches  of  this  chain  shoot  off  raises  much  more  com  than  it  consumes. 

into  Asiatic  Russia,  among  which  are  the  Fruits  and  wine  ore  produced  in  abun- 

Scliooget,  with  its  salt  mines,  the  Sok  dance.    Tbe  forest  also  yields  important 

inmintabs,   the   Little  Ainu,  the   Baikal  articles  of  export,  besides  supplymg  the 

mountains,   the   Apple    and    Slanwowoi  consumption :  mulberry  trees  have  been 

mountains,  which  form  the  Chinese  and  ,  planted  lo  a  great  extent.     The  raising  of 

Rusian    boundarv,    and    extend  to   the  cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  the  keeiiiug  of 

Tcbutschian     peninsula.       Tlie     south-  bees  (600,000  pounds  of  wax  and  honey 

western  part  ofRussia  consists  of  steppes  can    De    annually    exported),    and    silk- 

Iq.  v.),  which  are  either  uninhabited,  or  worms  (furnishing  16,000  pounds  of  silk 

fiitnish  puture-grounds  to  nomadic  tribes,  yearly),  are  profitable  occujiationa.     Cam- 

The  dintale  is  various.     In  the  south,  the  els,  buffaloes,  and  wild   animals  of  all 

WDlers  are  short  and   mild,  tbe  spring  sons,  are   also   numerous.    The   annual 

eariv,  the  summers  long  and  hot,  with  product  of  the  fisheries   is  reck<Hied   at 

iitti;  rain,  and  a  late  autumn.     In  central  15,000,000  roubles.     Gold  (fiiim  the  Be- 

Rissia,  tbe  winteta  ore  longer  and  more  resov  mines),  niver  (frwn  the  Kolyvan 


and  Nertchinski  minee),   pUtma,  copper,  Astncban  and  other  cities  for  fueL     The 

iron,  zinc,  quickidlver,  tilum  and  bbIi  [Id  &bricadon  of  fire-arma  is  the  rooat  iinpor- 

the  yearly  amount  of  500,000,000  pounds),  tanl  branch  of  metallic  manufiwturee ;  in 

are  amODg  the  mineral  producdons.     The  Tula  alone  17,000  muskets,  6500  pair  of 

totel  valueofthenBluraI[mNluctionBoflhe  pistok,  and  16,000  Bide-anns,  are  made  by 

empire  a  estimated  lo  exceed  40,000,000  about   6000   woritmen.      The   board   of 

roubles.    The  population  of  Russia,  ui-  maoufacluree,  in  Moscow  and  Petersburg, 

eluding  Poland  end  Fiiiluid,  is  57,000,000,  has    the    superiuCendence    over    all    the 

of   nine    difTurent    races: — 1.  Sciavoni-  branches  of  manu&ctuiing  industry.     The 

ans,  44,000,000,   including  the  Rusnans  commerce   is   carried  on  paitl;  by   land 

(42,000,000,  among  whom  are  the  Cos-  and  partly  by  sea.     The  inland  commerce 

sacks,  about  600,000  capable  of  bearing  is  neither  impeded  by  tolls  nor  staples,  but 

arms)  and  the  Polee ;   2,  Finns,  who  are  is  facilitated  by  navigable  rivers,  lakes,  ca- 

Bcattered  over  the  counHy,  from  Tomea  nals,the8nowin  winter,  and  the  great  fiiirti, 

and  the  ffiemen  to  the  Obi  (3,000,000) ;  especially  at  Novgorod.     Goods  may  be 

3.  Tartars,  from  the  Dniester  to  the  Cau-  exported  from  any  port  or  frontier  place, 

casus  (2,000,000),  mostly  under  their  own  but  can  be  imported  only  into  Petersburg, 

gofcrnment,  wthout  agriculture  or  fire-  Riga  and  Odessa.     The  foreign  land  trade 

aims ;    4.     Geor^ans    and     Circasnans  in  Asia  is  with  China,  Persia,  Buchai^ 

(3,000,000) ;     5.    Samoiedes ;    6.    Mant-  and    the    Caucasian    countries,    and    in 

choos ;  7.  Mongols,  to  whom  belong  the  Europe   with    Turitey,   GnUcia,   Pnisia, 

Cahnucks ;    8.   eastern  tribee  (including  Silesia  and   Saxony.      This   branch   of 

TchutBchee,     Kuiiles    and    jUeutians) ;  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  ArineDi- 

9.  Jews,  particutarly  in  the  Polish  prov-  ans,  Bucharians  and  Jews,  while  lite  mar- 

inces.      Besides  these   races,    there    are  itime  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  EugUsh. 

natives  oF  almost  all  countries  of  Europe  Since  1815,  the  yearly  value  of  the  ira- 

ond  Asia,    as    Greeks,   Arabn,   Hindoos,  porta  by  sea  has  amounted  to  28,000,000 

Gypdos,   French,   English    and    Danes,  roubles,    and    that    of    the    ejqxula    to 

There  are  among  these  Russian  subjects  45,000,000.     The  sharee  of  the  American 

eighty  tribes,  differing  in  language,  reh-  conmiercial  company,  and  of  that  of  the 

Eon  and  manners,  from  the  rudest  state  of  White  sea,  command  good  prices.     The 

irfoarism  to  the  hishest  degree  of  Euro-  board  of  commerce  in  Peteisburg  is  the 

pean  civilization.     The  population  is  di-  supreme  tribunal  in  all  conmiercial  mal- 

vided  into  four  classes,  the  nobility,  clergy,  ters.     In  1770,  a  bank  was  established, 

conmion  people  or  freemen,  and  peasants  whose  paper  is  at  par,  and  has  aSbrded 

■  or  serfi.     In  1811,  the  number  of  persons  groat  facilities  to  the  inland  trade.     The 

subject  to  do  military  duty  was  as  fbl-  government  is  an  unlimited  monanihy; 

lovrs:   643,135  persons  engag^ed  in  tmde ;  uieemperor  is  autocrat  of  ail  the  Ru^as; 

6,389,279 crown pesaonts;  10,113,177peBs-  the  state  is  indivisible;  the  ruler  cannot 

ants  belonging  to  individuals;   1,077,636  be,  at  the  same  tune,  ruler  of  any  other 

apanage  peasants  ;  112,453  freemen;  in  country  (since  1815,  however,  he  has  been 

,  18,^730  men.     We  find  manuthc-  kiug  of   Poland),  and   must   be   of  the 

'tures  of  leather,  tallow,  candles,  soap,  felt,  Greek  reli^oiL     In  1797,  the  succeeeion 

coarse  linen,  mats  of  die  boik  of  the  lin-  was  settled  in  (he  male  line,  by  the  rules 

den  tree,  hardware,  and  the  art  uf  dyeing,  of  primogenimre,  and,  in  fiiilure  of  males, 

among  the  Ruraians  before  the  time  of  in  the  female  line.     All  the  princes  of  the 

Peter  the  Great ;  but  since  his  reign  these  blood  are  called  srand-princes.     By  the 

have  been  carried  to  much  greate^  per-  ukase  of  March  SO,  1820,  it  was  declared 

fection,  and  many  new  manufacttires  have  that  only  the  children  of  a  marriage  ac- 

boeu  introduced.     In  1815,  Russia  con-  knowlodged  by  tlie  emperor  are  capable 

tained32S3mnnufictUTingealablishmentE;  of  succeeding  lo  the  tlironn.     The  hi^iest 

33  of  these  deliver  to  the  government  an-  councils  are,  1.  the  im))erial  council,  under 

Dually  cloth  of  700,000  roubles  in  value, "  the  presidency  of  the   emperor,  erected 

and  there  are,  besides,  181  private  estab-  Jan.  1,  1310,  with  four  departments — that 

lishmenls.     Drugs  arc  prepared  in  forty-  of  legislauon  (the  supreme  tribunal  in  civil 

five  laboratories ;  and  tliere  ore  d^tilleriee  and  ecclesiastical  suits),  that  of  war,  tlial 

of  brandy,  of  which  130,000,000  gallons  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  that 

are    consumed    in    the    country.      Ship  of  finance ;  2,  the  senate,  for  home  aflairs 

building  is  carried  on  in  the  largo  villages  (a  deliberative  body,  consisting  of  eight 

on  the  Wolsa  and  in  the  seapotts.     On  departments,  thr^  of  which  have  their 

the  Wolga,  boats  are  built  vrithout  iron,  seat  in   Moscow) ;   3.    the  holy   synod ;. 

which  are  eventually  used  in  Petersburg,  4.  the  minisby  of  state.    The  ministeRi 
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hare  s  sent  uid  vok«  in  the  Dnperial  lama ;   end   600,000  fetichisiB.     For  all 

cPUDcil  and  in  the  senate.    "Rie  nuuistry  bmucbee  of  educatioD,  Riuaia  haa  itume- 

19  divided  into  three  Bections — that  of  roiu  and  excellent  insIitutiDnB,  among 
foreign  a&ire,  war,  the  mariDe,  the  home  which  are  i]ie  eight  uniTersities  of  Moe- 
deputmeiA,  eccleuasdcal  affairs,  educa-  cow,  HeleingfoiB,  Wiloa,  Dorpat,  Petera- 
tion  aud  Snance ;  that  of  the  imperial  '^'^i  Charkow,  Kazan  and  WaiBaw.  In 
treaiRuy;  and  that  of  the  public  accounts,  18^,  the  number  of  students  was  3647. 
reads  aiid  canals,  and  juBlice.  The  whole  There  are,  also,  a  number  of  primary  and 
sale  a  divided  into  fifty-one  govenunenta  intermediate  schools ;  in  1S24,  the  whole 
and  several  provinces ;  of  theee,  forty  are  number  was  1411,  with  69y^  BcholaiB, 
ID  Europe,  exclumve  of  the  CoeBacks  of  besides  344  schools  maintained  by  the 
Ilie  Doi^  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  sea,  Greek  clergy  for  the  lower  classee,  with 
and  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  (q.v.)  The  rev-  45,651  pupUs.  The  Peteisbtii^  Bible  so- 
eaue,  including  that  of  Poland,  amount-  ciety,  instituted  by  the  emperor  Alexan- 
ed,  before  the  recent  disturbeuces,  to  der,  had,  in  1818,  138  branches,  and  has 
^A>0,000  ;  the  public  debt,  in  1834,  printed  the  Bible  in  39  languages.  One 
nasi  1 70,000,000.  ThebBnkpaper,which,  hundred  end  fifty  years  ago,  there  were 
once  1817,  has  be«n  in  a  course  of  re-  only  two  printing  establisbments  in  Rus- 
demptjon,  was  about  $150,000,000.  The  sia;  there  are  now  mxty-one.  Thepopu- 
armv,  in  1822,  consisted  of  more  than  lation  of  Russia  is  composed  i^foiirdif- 
1,000^000  men,  amoiw  whom  613,000  ferent  classes,  as  has  already  been  men- 
were  in&ntiy,  118,000  cavahy,  47,000  tioned.  The  boors  or  peasants  are  thj 
irtiliBry,  105,000  irregular  cavafiy,  77,000  property  of  the  crown  or  of  individuals } 
in  gumon,  S7,000  supernumeraries,  and  they  amount  to  about  35,000,000,  and  are 
50,000  fcnning  the  Polish  army.  In  1827,  in  a  state  of  great  pover^.  They  ar« 
Ibe  Dumber  of  troops  was  619,300,  exclu-  sometimes  emancipated  by  their  owners, 
■ire  of  30,000  officers,  which,  in  1828,  and  are  soinetinses  permitted  to  purchase 
faa  increased,  on  account  of  the  Turkish  their  freedom.  The  noble  families  are 
war,  to  870,000.  (See  MOiiary  Coiontu.)  about  150,000,  comprising  750,000  iadi- 
The  navy  has  its  principal  station  on  ihe  viduals,  and  enioy  some  privileges  and 
Baltic;  it  consists,  according  to  the  most  exemptions.  Thefi:eemeii,not  noolesnor 
jTobable  accounts,  of  33  ships  of  the  clergymen,  are  divided  into  six  claaees — 
line,  25  fiigatee,  20  corvettes  and  brigs,  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  the  three  guilds 
BT  smaller  vessels,  25  floating  batteries,  (capitalists,  according  to  their  income  tax), 
>nd  121  gun-boats,  with  6000  cannon  ana  the  trades,  tbreisners  or  stranKCre,  Ihe  . 
33,000  men.  The  principal  naval  station,  notable  citizens  (tatxiM,  artists,  oankers], 
oa  ibe  Baltic  sea,  is  Cronstadt,  and,  on  the  and  the  colonists.  In  regard  to  rank. 
Black  eea,  Sebastopol.  There  are  some  these  classes  form  tburteen  gradations; 
"tips  on  the  Casfaon.  No  country  in  and  all  who  can  claim  either  of  the  eight 
Europe  suppcvts  its  military  forces  so  highest  are  considered  as  noble.  Russia 
rheaply  as  Rusaa.  The  prevailing  reli-  h^six  ordeia,of  allofwhichtheemperor 
pon  ii  that  of  the  Greek  church,  with  a  is  grand-master.  The  order  of  8l  An- 
uUtoleratbn  of  all  religions;  all  Christian  drew,  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished, 
»na  enjoy  equal  privilepes.  The  su-  was  founded  by  Peter  I,  Nov.  a),  1696, 
Pmneduectionof  the  affanvoftheGreek  as  a  military  order  of  merit,  for  those 
i^htircb   is   intrusted   to   the   holy   synod  generals    Who  had   distinguished   them- 

>l  Petersburg  ;    subordinate  to   this  are  selves  in  the  Turkish  war.    The  female 

20  anh-priests,  with  the  same  number  of  order  of  St  Catharine,  was  founded  W 
i^niniBtories,  and  68,000  secular  clergy ;  Peter  I,  Nov.  24,  1714,  m  honor  of  hw 
<bere  are  4S0  male  and  80  female  con-  wife,  Catharine,  who  had  rescued  hitn 
'ents,  with  7300  monks  and  1300  nuns,  from  his  difficult  eituatnn  on  the  Pruth- 
all  of  [be  rule  of  Sl  BbaI.  (See  Grtek  The  Alexander  Newaky  order  was  insti- 
t^mJi.)  Those  who  adhere  to  the  old  tuled  by  Peter  I ;  btit  the  arrangements 
Greek  church  are  called  Radteb^atau.  were  completed  by  Catharine  I,  Aug.  30, 
(q^-)  There  are  about  40,350,000  mem-  1725.  The  military  onler  of  Su  (ieaim 
"«"  of  the  Greek  diiux;h  (including  was  revived  by  Alexander  in  1801.  Th« 
»0,000  RoAohiiciatts) ;  6,000,000  Catho-  order  of  Sl  Wladunir,  for  cm!  and  mili- 
lice  and  ututedGredis;  2,400,000  Luther-  tary  merit,  insthuted  by  Catharine  II, 
«b;  83flOO  CahiniBts;  9800  Hermhut-  (1782),  waa  revived  by  Alexander  (1801). 
ten;  6000  Hennonites;  100,000  Arme-  The  order  of  SL  Anne  is  an  order  of 
niwis;  3,100,000  Habometans;  500,000  merit  for  all  ranks,  and  ev(«i  foaafpnete. 
Jmi ;  300,000  wiKsbippers  of  the  grand  The  qnritual  ordra  of  St.  John,  iiutituted 
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tnr  Paul  in  1797,  has  a  Greek  piiaj,  wid)  Ruaria  has  been  eocouniged,  and  the 
li^OOO  roubles  incoma  and  a  Cuholic  German  and  Swiss  liave  emigrated  in 
priMy,  with  B4,000  roubles  income.  The  great  numbers  to  the  southern  parts  of 
present  reigning  hoiiae  of  Holstein-Got-  Russia.  The  goveminent  has  also  made 
torp  waa  preceded  by  that  of  Romanofil  grents  of  wUd  lands,  in  the  southern  di»- 
the  first  prmce  of  which,  Michael  Foodo-  tricts,  to  military  veterans,  and,  by  a 
rowitsnli,  ascended  iJic  throne  in  1613,  and  ukase  of  1823,  the  crown  peasants  of  dm 
died  in  1645.  His  successors  were  Alexis  {novincea,  in  which  the  land  is  poor,  are 
Hiehailowitsch,  died  1876;  FeodcH'Ales-  permitted  to  settle  on  the  fertile  lauda  in 
•ewitBch,  died  1633;  Ivan  Alexiewitsch,  Siberia.  Sotae  of  the  nomadic  tribes 
•nd  Peter  I,  Alexiewitsch,  the  former  till  have  begun  to  practise  agriculture,  and 
1688;  the  latter  anumed  tbe  title  of  nnpe'  receive  aaststance  from  the  govenimeni, 
ror  in  1731,  died  1735;  Catharine,  em-  which  requires  them,  honerer,  to  embrace 
press,  died  1727 ;  Peter  II,  died  1730 ;  Chrisliaiuty.  The  Jews  have  been  en- 
Anna,  died  1741 ;  Ivan  III,  deposed  1740 ;  couraged  to  turn  their  attention  to  asricul-  - 
Ehzabetfa,  died  1762 :— House  of  Holsiein-  tural  and  mechanical  industry ;  and  agri- 
Goito^:  Peter  m,  deposed  1763;  Cath-  cultural  societies  and  schools  have  been 
arineIl,theOreat,diedl795;PaulI,died  established.  In  1820,  the  number  of 
1801 ;  Alexander,  died  1825.  Nicholas  I,  sheep  in  Russia  was  estimated  at  more 
Paubwilscb,  bom  July  7,  1796,  married,  than  sixty  millioDS ;  (uid  the  wool  ex- 
July  13, 1817,  the  Prussian  priacess  Char-  ported  fhnn  Odessa  was  conudered  equal 
lotle,  (bom  July  13, 1798),  succeeded  his  lo  the  beet  Spanish.  The  mtiij  is  cloUied 
brother  Alexander,  after  the  renunciation  in  domestic  woollens.  The  discovery  of 
of  the  throne  by  his  elder  teother  Con-  gold  end  platina  in  the  Ural  mountains 
ffantineC(e8Browitsdi,inDec.l825.  The  (see  FA^),  in  1831  and  1823,  is  of  the 
heir  apparent  is  Alexaud^  Nicholaie-  nicest  importance,  sod  govenunent  has 
witsch,  bom  April  29,  1818 ;  the  other  done  much  lo  promote  the  science  of 
children  of  the  emperor  are,  Maria,  bom  minutg,  and  the  establishment  of  salt 
1819 ;  Olga,  bom  1822 ;  Alexandra,  bom  works.  The  cultivation  of  the  grape  has 
1835;  Constantine  Nicoiaiewitech,  bom  been  introduced,  with  the  happiest  results, 
1837.  The  ernperor  has  one  brother,  in  Siberia.  The  suhjectof  education  has 
Michael,  Iwm  1798,  and  two  sisters,  abo  received  tlie  attention  of  govemmeut : 
Slaria,  wife  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Wei-  the  management  of  this  department  be- 
mar,  and  Anno,  (bom  1795),  wife  of  the  longs  to  the  ministry  for  ecclesiastical 
prince  of  Orange.  The  stms  and  daurii-  affiuis.  In  1833,  besides  the  seven  imiver- 
ters  of  the  imperial  house  have  the  title  ^ties,  there  were  ei^teen  institutiona  for 
of  grand-princes,  and  grand- princeses  the  promotion  of  science  and  the  aTtB,aud 
of  Russia,  with  the  style  of  imperial  hi^-  in  1824,  observatories  were  erected  at 
nesB.  (See  .SHolutioue  de  la  Rvstit,  by  NicolaiefT,  on  the  Black  sea,  and  al  Mo»- 
SchnitzlOT,  Paris,  1829.) — After  theee  cow.  There  are  alsogymnasia,  provincial 
■tatiBtical  sketches,  let  us  now  throw  schools,  and  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
«  glance  at  what  has  been  effected  the  lower  claeses  on  the  LancastetMn 
by  the  government,  for  the  most  impwtant  l>lan.    The  difierent  religious  denomina* 

Eiblic  interests,  during  the  last  15  years,  tions   have  good  theological  institutioD^ 

ivilization  has  made  rapid  progress  dur-  and  the  ffible  has  been  widely   diseNni- 

ing  this  period ;  the  peasants,  in  general,  nated,  in  dlfterent  langusfes,  among   the 

have    acquired     some    legal   protectious  people.     Some  distinguished   patrons  of 

uainst  the  cap-ice  of  their  masters,  and  science,  as  well  as  the  government  itself, 

the  great  work  of  emancipation  has  been  have  caused  scientific  vovages  and  jour- 

^ected  in  the  Baltic  ptovuices.    In  1816,  neys    to   be    prosecuted  at   their  own 

the  nobility  of  Courland  aboUshed  ville-  expense.  (See  Aofcetun,  Sriuentlem,  So- 

nage,Kndin  1819  the  Livonian  nobles  made  maraqff,  and  J^orOi    Polar  Expediiiont.) 

■  provision  for  its  grtidual  extinction,  by  The  legislative  committee,  by  oraer  of  the 

wnich   all  peasants  bom  after  tliat  year  emperor,  published  llie  Institutions  and 

were  declared  to  be  bora  tree,  and  all  Pandect*  of  the  Russian  law,  in  1819-^23, 

bondage  was  to  cease  after  1836.  In  1823,  in  twenty-two  volumes.      A    compiete 

the  emperor  directed  the  imperial  council  collection  of  the  Rimlan  laws  and  lenl 

to  take  measures  for  preventing  the  sale  decisioDs  has  been  published  since  1^1 

of  the  peasants,  independently  of  that  of  and  there  is  also  a  collection  of  the  ciini' 

die  land  to  which  dtey  are  attached.     In  inallaws,insixlcen  volumes (1753 — 1836), 

the  military  coloniea,  there  ere  noserft.  and  a  collection  of  the  laws  relating  to 

The  settlement  of  fivngn  coloniatB  in  the  taxes,  the  public  acoounte,  the  inresd- 
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ration  of  the  coodiikiD  of  the  populotioti,  663  (acconling  to  Nestor,  from  the  other 

liC  (31st  voLy  ltJ97).    Among  the  partic-  side  of  the  seat),  under  the  conduct  of 

iiUr  hwB,  the  ukase  of  1^1^  aboltshing  the  brothers  Ruric,  Sineus  ond  Truwor, 

ihepnctice  of  bTBuding,  after  the  punish-  their  cbieftaliia,  uid  fouuded  three  prin- 

inmtof  the  knout,  deaerves  meation.  cipalitiea  in    the   neighborhood  of  the 

AuHioR  Balk.    (See  Bath,  vol.  i,  page  city  of  Novgorod.      After  the  denth   of 

G1(L)  his   brotbera,    Ruric    ruled  alone,  and 

Ruuia,  Hittory  of. -~1.  Early  HUtcry.  A  united  hia  countiTnieii  and  the  Slavi  into 

number  of  nomadic  tribes,  reachuig  to  the  one  people — the  Runians.  The  new  state, 

ronfinea oftbeRomaiiEniiHre,werecom-  with   a  military  organ ization,  embraced 

prebended  under  the  name  of  Scythians  Northern  Rueeiu,  and  wax  known  under 

did  Sarmatians.      They    inliohited  the  the  name  of  Ilolmgard,  (lordarike,  and 

eountriea  between  the  I>on  aiul  Dnieper,  Oetrogaid.  Ruricdied  in  879.  His  aon  Ig- 

(IcKribed    by    Herodotua.      Strabo    and  hor,  under  hia  guardian  Cleg  (Olof),  con- 

TacituB  mention,  aiao,  the  Roxolani  as  a  quered  Kiev,  and  made  it  hia  capital.     Ig- 

Sumuian  tribe.     In  the  second  ceatnry  hor'swidowomlnicceaeorembracedChrn' 

of  the  Tulgar  era,  the  Goths  came  from  tianity  in  955,  in  Constantinople.     Hence 

tfae  north  into  the  countries  between  the  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  ritual  h 


Don  and  the  Danube.     From  the  fifth  Russia.  The  grandson  of  Ighor,  Wladimir 

Mntuiy,  the  Alans,  Huns,  .\vajfi  and  Bui-  lof  Novgorod,  the  Saint,  or  the  GFe&t,unit' 

wiaDa  Allowed  each  other  in  thia  region,  ed  the  whole  of  Ighor's  dominions  in  980. 

The  siavi,    a   Sarmatian    tribe,    retired  He  made  enenslve  conquests,  married  the 

toore  to  the  west  and  north ;  theChazats,  Greek  princess  Anna,   was   baptized,  at 

pressed  by  the  Avare,  entered,  in  the  sixth  Chereon,  in  987,  and  died  in  1015,  having 

''CDtury,  into  the  countries  between  the  endeavored  to  give  his  people  a  higher  de- 

Wolgaand  the  Don,  pressed  forwards  by  ^ree  of  civilization.  He  divided  hisdomiU' 

depreee  to   the   DaJiube,  conquered  the  lous  amon^  his  twelve  sons:  according  to 

Cnmea,  and  thus  canie  ioto cloee  coutact  theSIavoniccu8tom,thevBriouatenitories 

ivilh  the  Byzantines.  {The  empress  Irene  inherited  by  Ills  sons  were  to  remain  under 

waEaChazoriaa  princess-t  The  Petclien-  thecrand  prineipaiih' of  Kiev;  but  bloody 

'^■^who  were  of  a  kindred  stock  with  AnuJv  wars  ensuejl   for   the  dignity  of 

the  Cbazara,  and  dwelt  along  the  Caspian  grand-prince.       Whidimir   II,    remotely 

'en,  moved  towards  the  we«t,  and  pressed  connected  with   this    line,   was    elected 

ibe  Hongariana  to  Pannonio,  whilst  they  grand-prince  by  the  people  of  Kiev,  in 

occupied  the  counlriea  between  the  Don  1114.     Alexius  Comnenus,  the  Byzantine 

wd  the  Aluta.     In  the  north  of  Russia  emperor,  acknowledged  him  as  czar.   Hb 

liwelt  the  Tachuds  (Fuins  and    Estho-  8on  George  built  Moscow  in  1147.    The 

luui?),   Finnic  tribes.     All  these  tribes  surrounduignationstookadvantageof tbo 

wne  wandering  herdsmen  and  hiuiters.  internal  dissensions  of  the  country  to  in- 

At  a  later  period  only,  a  jtert  of  them  ac-  vade  it      The  most  dangerous  of  these 
quired  some  degree  of  cirilization  by  eu- 

lering  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  tTlic  Bnrlmi  inhaHiasts  nf  SruKlioBvIa  ic- 

"^mung  into  contact  with  the  Byzantines,  reived  (HBfrem  naniM  in  the  differeni  counliiesin 

ind  embrwjing  Christianity.    The  Scla-  '^ '^^^'y'^^' yl^^'t'&Sii^^^ 

ionic  tribes  showed  earliest  the  genns  of  „„_  J;  yj^  (ii^Skted  Bmrifrtii  b^i. 

fivihzaliOfi.       They   pamed,    ui   the  fifth  Brfpm/wirr).  The  T»chud«,  In  the  Finnish  rtiaJcct, 

ud  sixth   centuries,   from    the   noithem  cnlted  them  Jitw'ii,  Rutii (i.e.  foreigners, advcu. 

fort  of  the  Danube  down  the  Vistula,  and  '"«")  i  hence  JJo/t.,  and  now  Rmiimi.    Thi. 

itn  rlu>  rinurwiF    Thi™  K.iili  iVio  twn  citiHH  uppellnlion  was  used,  even  before  tbe  lime  of  Rn- 

■yjZ-^^       Ibey  built  me  two  cities  ^^    ,,,,  Bj,^,iae,,  though  not  before  the  be- 

Novgorod    (nOVU»    hortut*)    and     Kiev,  ponii of  l)i  ninth  centuryf    Acmrdhig  io  Nes- 

which,  at  a  later  period,  became  potver-  lor,  the  term  Riatlaiu  bocHmo  general  onlv  aliec 

fill  by  means  of  their  commerce,  but,  at  the  Varjagi  had  mnde  Ihemtelves,  ihmugli  llurir, 

ihe  beginning.  Buffered  greatly  from  the  "ic  niLmg  fasie  among  ibe  SIsvi.    NciWr  eails 

Chaa^    r^vgorod   aii.   sufibred  from  ?i;;^„tSnl!^SSj;,^^d"r'.l»™S"irC'.- 

Ihe  VanigiiuiS,   a    puwic    tribe    on    the  dinaviBM  (Nwuian,) ;  Ewe«  rail.  Ihem,  wiihoi.t 

Bahii;,  and   therefore  sent  to   beg    their  mund,  CToair..    Ruric  and  hii  rollowemproha- 

jvotection,    ofieting    to    submit    to    their  EjIv  came  rmm  Vagna,  from  the  then  koownnorl 

•wereignty  in  return.     Induced  by  this  Aldei5»i™,no*Aldeoburz,orOld«AOTg.  They 

"fe,  msny  of  this  tribe  went,  m  the  year  ZZi,^^kIS^X^J!:,6Z'& 

was  called  by  iiim  Aldtigaborg,  ftetn  which,  la 

'  The  SoMiu  lauguHgc  ute*.  u  ia  known,  g  ihii  day,  lake  Ladoga  (fomerly  Aldoga]  hai  its 

iatWad  of  k  (hoipodar.  gospodu}-  same. 
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iMtglibofa  were  ihe  Mongols  (&om  1233}.  anna  into  Rumw,  and  made  Kasan  de- 

AAbt  m.  devosUting  war  of  fifteen  veuB,  pendenl  upon  her.     Hia  eon  Waailei  liod 

and  when  ihe  graDd-prince  G«arge  ft  bad  many  conflicts  with  the  Potea.     The  Ger- 

lalleD  in  battle  at  Sita,  in  1338,  against  the  man  empenx'  Maximilian  endeavored  to 

kban  Buu,  the  Hongola  (q.  v.)  occu[Hed  make  peace  between  them,  in  order  to  iu- 

all  RuflBia,  Novgorod  only  being  except-  atitute  a  aacred  league  of  Christian  princes 

ed  by  ti«aty.    In  reepect  to  civilization,  agauiHt  the  Turt:s,  and  sent  bonHi  von 

the  RuBiiBUB  were  then  in  a  low  ctnidi-  Heiberstein  (q.  v.)  to  the    czar.      Pope 

[ion,   owing   to  tl>e  variety  of  tribes  of  Clement  VIl  strove  to  vrin  the  czar  ovei 

which   they  were  compoeed,   and   their  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  offer- 

mihtaty  organization.     Commerco  was  ed  him  ibe  royal  title ;  but  Poland  did  not 

chiefly  in  the  handa  of  German  merchants,  enter  into  llie  pope'a  plan.     In  the  promo- 

wbo,ainc«  1300,  bad  entered  the  country  tion  of  civilization,  Iwati  Wasiliewitschll 

with  the  misMODaries  from  the  Dwina.  surpaased  all  his  predeceeeon.    Germaii 

Novgorod  and  Kiev  were  the  chief  com-  artistsand  learned  men  went,  by  the  way 

mercial  citiea.     Events  were  recorded  in  of  LQbeck,  to  Ruseia;  printing-offices  were 

mmthish  chronicles  (yet  in  the  language  estabUahed ;  conuneroe  was  promoted  by 

of  the  country),  c^  which,  sinc«  Nestor  a  treaty  with  Elizdieth  of  England,  iu 

(who  died  about  1113),  a  long  series  is  ex-  1553,  as  the  Euolish  had  just  found  the 

tant.     Whilst  the  Mongols  oppreaaed  the  way  by  sea  to  ArchaugeL     Ivran  estab. 

RuBsiaDe,theIiv<Miians,Teutonicknigfats,  lished  a  standing  army,  the  Strielzi,  oi 

and  Sweitee,  attacked  ibem  on  the  Mher  Strehtzes  (ehooiera) ;  conquered  Kason  in 

side.    An  annual  oUnite  was  paid  to  the  1553,  the  kingdom  of  Astrakhan  in  1554, 

Mooeols^  and  nothing  was  to  be  undertak-  and  strove  to  drive  the  Teutonic  knights 

en  miich  should  appear  dangerous  to  the  from  Livonia ;  but  Denmarii,  Poland  and 

latter  ;   yet,  even  in  this  condition,  the  Sweden   attacked  him,  and  a  conqtini- 

[tuenan  princes  carried  oa  eome  success-  cy  in  the  interior  broke  out    In  this  ein- 

ful  ware.  Alexander  defeated  the  Swedee,  berrassment,  he  implored  the  enmeror 

in  1241,  on  the  Neva,  and  received  the  Rodolph  II  and  pope  Gregory  XUI  to 

surname  of  Newsky.      (See    .^ez<ndtr  interiere ;   and  the  nuncio  of  the   latter 

JViwsbi.)   IDs  youngest  son,  Daniel,  came  brought  about  the  peace  of  Zapolia  be* 

to  the  throne  fourteen  yeais  after  Alezan.  tween  Iwan  II  and  Stephen  Bathoi^.king 

tier's   death,   lived   m  Moecow,   and,   in  of  Poland,  in  1582,  by  which  Livmia  wad 

1396,  first  assumed  the   title   of  grand-  ceded   to  Poland,    Towarda,the  end    of 

prince  of  Moscow.    The  Rusmans  strug-  Iwan's  reign,  the  Cossack  Yennakdiacov- 

gled  against  the  TsKats,  and  even  defeat-  ered  Siberia  (about  1578).     Iwan  died  in 

ed  them,  in  1360,  but  were  obliged,  nev-  1584.    Feodor,  his  succemor,  conquered 

ertlielees,  to   return  to  the   condition  of  Siberia  entirely  in  1587,  and  sunendered 

tributaries. — II.   MddU  Period.     Iwan  I  Esthonia  to   Sweden  in  1595.     Feodor, 

(Waailiewilsch   the   Great,  who  reisned  the  last  of  Ruric's  descendanlB,  died  in 

from   1463   to   1505]   succeeded,  after  a  1598;  and  Ruaaia  was  shaken  by  intenial 

struggle  which  continued  from  1477  to  convulsions   and   external  ware,  which 

1481,  in  freeing  Rusua  from  the  Tartars,  greatly  retarded  her  pnwress  in  civiliza- 

The  conquests  of  Timour,  and  partitions  tion,     Tliewarofthe  Polish  par^  with 

of  the  Tartar  territory,  had  weakened  the  the  par^  of  the  pseudo-Demetrius*  was 

power  of  the  Mongols.    In  this  period,  not  ended  until  Michael  FedorowiBcbas- 

Ihe  CoiaackB  arose.     The  Poles  and  Li-  cended  the  throne  in  1613;  after  which  & 

ihuaniaos  hod  conquered  the  whole  of  treaty   of  peace  was  concluded  at  Stol- 

Westeni  Russia  to  Kiev,  and  subjected  bowa,  with  Sweden,  in  1617,  and  at  Di- 

tlie  vanquished  people  to  religious  perae-  veliua,  with  Poland,  ui  1618.— III.  Mid- 

<:uwon,aswellaapoIiticaloppreHsioii.    Oa  emHutory.  The  Russiana  elected  Michael, 

llie  east,  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  bore  ason  of  Philai«t,  metropolitan  of  Roetoff, 

hard   upon   Russia.       The   discontented  and,et  a  lalerperiod,  patriarch  (Philaret's 

therefore  retired  into  tlie  fertile  but  unin-  original  name  was   Feodor  NikitowitHcli 

habited  Ukraine,  and  adopted  a  military  Romanoff),  in  1613,  czar,  with  unlimited 

organization,  under  the  control  of  ata-  and  hereditary  power.    After  having  aver- 

inans  (hetmans).    The  wife  of  Iwan  I .  come  many  obstacles,  he  reigned  in  com- 
(Zoe,  a  Greek  princess,  throng  whom 

the  double-headed   eagle  came  into  the  *Tlw|wnrineDeinetritK,^oiui^r  loBoriwaD 

RusHan  ain»)  did  much  good  in  Rub^  H.  "<I  brother  lo  Feodor,  u  •aid  w  have  ben 

Iwan  made  the  indivisibility  of  the  realm  "^T^'*y;5ir'^^l!  '^i?f*^SJ'- 

afiaKbmental  Uw,  he  in&oduced  fire-  ?!;:,™i5SJX^i.*t^"«BSiS?^ 
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pimiTc  tranquillity,  till  164Sl    Under  his  however,  which  were  lost,  in  coDBequeoce 

EOD  Alexei,  the    IsM   paeudo-Demetrius  of  the  uufortuUHte  csmpBisn  of  the  Au)^ 

wn  behoided,  in  1653.    In  this  period,  trians,  and  the  peace  of  Be^rade,  in  1739. 

iJw,  b^in  the  wan  with  the    Tutta  Ruaaia,  neverttelew,  had    acquired,  (7 

(nd^bmof  the  RoBtmnB  since  1473),  on  these  coniguesiB,  much  influence  among 

■ctount  of  the  Ukraiiie,  in  1671.    Alexei  the  powers  of  Europe  ;  and  her  anniee 

(died  in  1676),  and  his  ma,   Feodor  III  were  vaBtly  imp'roTei   Anna  died  in  1740, 

(diedinieea),  did  much  for  the  kiduBtry,  and  Iwan  111,  two  months  dd,  was  placed 

conuDBite,  internal  organizatioD,  legisk-  onthe throDe,underBiron'sguaidiaDahip. 

don,  &«.  of  the  emiHre.    The  fbrmer  es-  but,  I)ec.  6, 1741,  tlie  princess  Elisabeth, 

lablished   the  first   posts  in  Ruteia,  and  youngest  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  aa- 

huiobled  the  patriarcha ;  whUst  the  latter  cended  the  throne,  and  inipriaoned  Iwan 

puiinend  to  the  claims  of  the  nobility  to  IIIIgTandsonof  thesiMerof  Anna).  Eli»- 

the  hitler  offices,  by  bumiuc  their  pedi-  abeth,   (q.  v.),  who    wm    notorious    for 

ptta.  He  appointed  his  balt^brother,  Pe-  gross  and  open   licentiousneas,  sent  the 

tEF,  his  Bucceasor^paaring  over  the  weak  chancellor  Ostemiann  and  field-marshal 

Iwin.    After   1689,    Peter   ruled   alone,  Mfinnich  to  Siberia.     The  Gemian  lan- 

b«TingputSo|dua,  sister  to  Feodor,  in  a  guage  had,  till  then,  iHvvailedatcaiut  and 

convent,  and  having  received  bom  Iwaa  m  the  chief  schools ;  but  the  Ftcnch  now 

iwrreDdor  of  his  cluma  to  the  govern-  gradually  gained  the  ascendency.  France 

:»em.    Ruaaia  now  extended  from  Arch-  had  instigated  Sweden  to  a   war  wth 

>ngel  to  Azopb ;  but  was  as  yet  seperated  Ru»ia,  during  the  Austrian  war  of  sue- 

from   the   Baltic      The   innabitantB  of  ceeaion,  in  order  to  prevent  Ruasta  jVom 

this  vast  territory    ibrmed  one    nation,  affording  aid  to  Mans  Theresa   of  Aus- 

united  by  the  ties  of  language  and  religion,  tiia;  but  the  conquest  of  Finlaod  caused 

Petermade  the  Kuaaians  Europeans,  as  thepeaceof Abofq.v.),  Au^.17,1743.  The 

Philip  bad  made  the  Macedonians  Greeks,  act  of  succession   of   pnnce  Adolpliua 

(See  the  article  Ptler  1.)     By  the  ac^uisi-  Frederic  of  Hoteteio-Gottorp    CMifiimed 

liouof  die  coastBof  the  Baltic,  Russia  en-  the  influence  of  Rusua over  Sweden.     In 

twrf  inw  the  series  of  European  powers,  favor  of  this  prince,  his  coutdk  Charles 


At  Puliawa,  July  8, 1709,  the  supremacy    Peter  Ulrich,  of  Holeteb-Gottorp,  rt 
ofSifeden   in  the  north  was  destroyed;    his  claims  upon  the  Swediah  throne,  anu 
andiin   171J],   Sweden,   ejihausted    by  a    was  declaredby   hia  aunt,  the    empress 


e  of  30  yeaifl,  concluded  the  peace  Elisabeth,  in  1743,  her  3 

of  Njstadt,  under  hard  conditions.     (See  ofRuaie.     I.estocq  (q.  v.)  was  banished, 

-VortteTi  fFw:)    Peter's  views  reppecting  and  BestuchefT,  taking  charge  of  the  fbr- 

l^ia,  the  Porte,  and  Poland,  were  real-  eign  relations,  chancea  the  toteisn  policy 

iwd  by  his  successora.— His  wife,  Catha-  of  the  country,  so  that,  in  1747,  Eliaabeth 

'ioB  fig.  v.),  reigned  from  1735  to  1727,  renewed   her  alhauce  with  Austria   and 

under  MenschikofT's  influence,  only  occu-  Encland,  and  sent  an  army  to  Germany 

pied  with  the  concerns  of  the  interior,  a^amst  France,  by  which  means  she  con- 

I'nder  Peter  II,  her  successor,  who  died  tnbuied  to  bring  about  the  peace  of  Aix- 

in  iraO,  the  Ddaorucky,  who  had  over-  la-ChaplIc.  (q.  v.)     In  1754,  Rusia  ns- 

ihiown  Henscbikofl^  found  so  much  to  osted  Austria  agaiodt  Prussia,  in  the  seven 

occupy  them  in  the  domestic  af&irsof  the  yeais'  war.     Elisabeth  died  Jan.  5,  1763, 

country,  that  they  did  not  pay  much  al-  and  her  Hucceesor,  Peler  HI  (a.  vX  the 

lentioQ  to  the  foreign  relations.    When  admirer  and  &iend  of  Frederic  the  Great, 

Anna  [q.  v.),  niece  of  Peter  I,  and,  fh)m  immediately  concluded  a  peace  and  alli- 

1711,  widow  of  Frederic,  duke  of  Cour-  aoce  with  him.     But  Catharine  II  de- 

lud,  ascended  the    throne,  the   nobles  prived  her  husband  of  his  throne  andlite, 

eadeavored   to  limit  the,  power  of  the  July  9,  1768,  and  confirmed    only  the 

Mrereigu ;  but  their  plans  were  frustrated,  peace  with  Frederic,  and  not  the  alliAnce. 

u>d  a  cabinet  compoeed  of  foreigners  was  With  the  reign  of  this  able,  eitfiil  and 

ibe  consequence.     M&fmicb  and  Oster-  licentious  woman  begins  a  new  eta  in 

mann,  of  Peter's  school,   turned   their  Russian  history.    (For  an  account  of  her 

ihouriiis   to    foreign   aggrandizement, —  life,  see  CotWinc  U)      As  soon  as  she 

Ruana  eatablished  her  influence  over  Po-  liad  relieved  the  countiy  troni  an  exbaust- 

Itnd,  by  putting  Augustus  III   on    the  ing  war,  she  invited  all  Kinds  of  colonists 

tluW.    Mjjnnicb  look  Azopb  and  Ocza-  into  it,  and  collected  aroutul  her  distin- 

how  by  storm ;   the  victory   of  Stewu-  guished    fbreignets  to  asist  hn-  plans ; 

ttthan,  in  1739,  threw  Chdczlm  and  Mol-  schools,  laws,  commerce,  bdustnr,— -every 

davia  into  the  RuasiBn  power — advantages,  thing    received    a   new    impuue.    Tho 

,..,   .,,.,^.in)yii- 
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revenue  rose  rfonithiitj'miUioiis  of rouUee  health  find  mililan  reputation.  Yet  the 
to  sixty  nullioDH ;  the  uiny  was  iDcreased  AuBtrisn  and  Rusaian  annjea  were  subee- 
to  450,000  men  ;  tlie  navy  to  forty-five  quently  victoriouH ;  but,  in  1790,  Auetiia 
vceeels  of  tfaeline.  She  caused,  in  1764,  retired  fiom  the  theatre  of  war,  after  the 
StanialduB  Ponialowski,  who  bad  been  convention  of  Reicbenbach ;  and  when 
one  of  her  lovats,  to  be  elected  king  of  Guatavus  III  of  Sweden  had  invaded 
Poland;  and  foreign  laws  were  fbrcad  Finland,  Catharine  became  inclined  to 
upon  the  people ;  but  their  despair  produ-  peace.  The  Tuikedid  not  take  adi-on- 
CKil,  on  a  suadett,  the  geneial  confederacy  tage  of  the  propitious  moment.  The 
lit  Bar,  and  Poland  rensted  Catharine  for  peace  of  Werela,  in  1790,  put  an  end  lo 
Eixyeaia.  She  was  victorious  by  land  and  the  war  with  Sweden,  afier  several  natal 
sea  against  the  Porte  (1770),  and  would  battles,  advanlageous  to  the  latter.  Aua- 
have  been  ^le  to  humble  Poland,  had  irin  concluded  peace  with  Turkey  at  Sta- 
not  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague  in  tova,  in  1791 ;  RusBia  at  Jaaey,  January  9, 
nioscow,  the  inaurrection  of  a  ccHnmon  ITfti,  by  which  only  Oczakow,  with  its 
CoasBck,  PugaBcheff  (q.  v.),  and  the  rev-  territory,  was  taken  from  the  Porte,  and 
olutiona  in  Sweden,  given  so  much  em-  the  Dniester  became  the  fivntier  of  Rua- 
))loyment  to  her  forces.  At  length,  the  sia  towards  Moldavia  and  Besarabio. 
partition  of  Poland  took  place  [Aug.  5,  During  thia  war,  Prussia  had  prevented 
1773),  and  Russia  received  that  part  of  Poland  fh)m  joining  Rua^ia  ageinat  the 
Poland  which  lies  between  the  Duna,  the  TuritB ;  and  the  Prussian  party  in  Poland, 
Dnieper,  and  Drutsch.  (See  Poland.]  Be-  with  Ignatius  Potocki  at  their  head,  ^ve 
sides  this,  the  influence  of  Russia  upon  that  a  new  constitution  to  the  country,  May  3, 
unhau^  country  was  conJirmed  by  the  1791.  Felii:  Potocki,  at  the  b^  of  the 
establiahmeDt  of  a  permanent  council,  the  Ruanan  poit^,  fbmied,  in  1792,  the  con- 
guarantee  of  an  elective  kingdom,  and  the  fedeialion  of  Tai^witz,  for  the  support 
Ixbaumwlo.  July  !92, 1774,  she  concluded  of  the  old  constituiiDn.  But  Pruaaia,  at 
peace  with  the  Turks,  by  which  she  ac-  war  with  France,  feared  a  war  with  Rua- 
quired  Kinbum,  Azoph,  part  of  the  Cri-  sia,  and,  breaking  her  word  given  to  the 
itiea,andJCabanla:  alltheotherconquests  Poles,  marched  an  army  into  Poland. 
welt  restored.  In  1776,  she  divided  llie  The  second  partition  of  this  ill-fated  conn- 
empire  into  governments.  In  17S0,  she  trj' took  place  at  Grodno,  August  17,  1793 
insululed  the  alliance,  culled  the  anned  [see  PolanJ],  by  which  Russia  acquired 
netitraiiit/,  between  Russia,  the  Gernmii  13,609  square  miles  (the  greater  part  of 
emperor,  Prussia  and  Portugal,  ogaiDSl  the  Lithuania,  with  Witna,  ofvolhynia,  and 
naval  power  of  the  English.  InJ77e,she  the  rest  of  Podolia).  The  wreck  of  tlie 
had  taken  a  new  lover,  Poterakin  (q.  vX  republic  waa  annexed  to  Russia  by  the 
who  directed  the  Rus^an  policy  until  1791,  act  of  union.  In  1794,  Kosciusko 
whenbedied.  With  hun  sno  planned  (q.  v.)  andMadalinski  rosefbrthedellver- 
the  expulsion  of  the  Turiia  from  Europe,  ance  of  tiieir  country.  In  the  same  year, 
and  the  reestabiishment  of  the  Byzan-  the  republic  was  entirely  dissolved.  In 
tine  empire;  but  political  conraderations  this  last  partition,  Austria  also  took  a  ahare. 
prevented  the  execution  of  this  idea  at  the  October  34,  179S,  the  boundary  treaty  be- 
rime it  was  projected ;  and  when  it  was  Iween  Ruama  and  Prussia  was  concluded, 
restuned,  ten  veais  l^^^i  ^  aucceeded  and  finally  settled  January  36,  1797. 
but  veiT  partially.  In  1783,  Russia  took  Courland  (q.  v.]  was  taken  bv  Russia  nsa 
iMMSession  of  Little  Tortaty;  tiius  she  Polish  fief.-  Catharine  died  November  17, 
held  the  kev  to  the  Otttunan  empire.  1796,  having  added  to  the  empireof  Rus- 
The  favorofPnisaia  had  been  won  by  the  »a  310,000  square  miles  of  fertile  land. 
Hrst  partition  of  Poland,  that  of  Austria  She  bad  not  taken  an  active  part  against 
by  the  project  of  on  exclumge  of  Bavaria,  the  French  revolution,  though  she  had 
Austria,  in  fact,  was  even  connected  with  concluded  an  alliance  mth  En^and 
RuBuabyan  alliance  againat  Turkey,  so  and  Austria;  but  her  only  eon,  Paul  I 
that  the  idea  of  erpeUinp  the  Turks  was  (q.  v.),  united  with  Nwlos,  Tuikey,  Aus- 
not  a  mere  chimera.  The  war  with  the  tria  and  England,  whilsl  Bonaparte  was 
Forte  began.  The  attempt  of  the  Turks  in  E^L  Suwaroff,  commander  of  the 
to  reconquer  the  Crimea  was  fruatrated ;  united  Auslrisns  and  Ruasians  in  Italy, 
their  fleet  was  defeated,  in  1768,  at  the  was  victorious  at  Cassano,  April  37, 1799, 
mouths  of  the  Dnieper.  Oczakow  was  on  the  Trebia,  July  17,  and  at  Novi, 
taken  by  a  bloody  assault ;  but  again  the  August  15 ;  but  pohtical  conriderations 
Austrians  were  unsuccessful.  Joseph  II  obliged  him  to  march  hack,  and  Hasaina 
lost,  at  LugoB,  September  W,  17ffi,  his  bavmg  been  victorious  over  Korsakoff  in 
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Swhzaianf],  1m  wh  cwnpelled  to  retire  ^xea  of  Vienna.    When,  at  leiurtb,  Rus- 

lo  Vfner   Oennaiur-     Tob  kUiu>ce   be-  eu  olfiected  to  tbe  extension  of  France  ro 

tween  IttnsiA  uid  Aunria  waa  bn^en,  aa  tlie  river  Trave,  on  account  of  the  empe- 

waa  alao  that  of  Ruaaia  with  Enf^and.  ror^  connexioii  with  the  dube  of  OUen- 

Paul  waa  emlnttered  againat  England  for  burg,  and  could  not,  in  ber  commercial 

occu^isK  Malta ;  yet  the  naval  war  waa  aystem,  accede  to  the  viewa  of  Napoleoii, 

continued  jointly-     The   Runana  and  the  war  of  1813  becan,  which,  in  tbe  se- 

Tiuks  occupied  Corfu.    Id  1600,  the  re-  quel,  involved  all  tbe  powei«  of  Eun^, 

public  of  the  Seven  lalanda  waa  eatab-  and  cauaed  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon, 

liafaed  under  tbe  guacaucae  of  the  Porte  in   1815.     (See    Susitan-Gtrvuni    H'a:] 

and  Russia,  and  was  occupied  by  troopa  Ruaaia,  it  is  tiwe,  bad  sufiered  inunenaely 

of    the    latter    until    1807— «    circuin-  bytbiadeTaMalingwar;but  it  emergedaa 

stance  which  vny  much  increaaed  the  a  power  of  {M«eniinent  importance,  and 

Runian  influence  in  the  Mediteiianean.  Btrentfthened  1^  tbe  addition  of  Poland 

Paul  renewed  the  plan  of  an  armed  neu-  {a.  v.]  to  its  immeuse  tenitoiy.    Tbii  in- 

iralhy  in  the  noith,  in  conaequence  of  Duoice  aeemed,  durin^tbe  reign  of  Akz- 

whidi  the  battle  of  Cimnbagen  took  andra",  continually  to  mcreaae  1^  meona 

place,  April  3,  I8GI;  but  the  emperor  bad  of  tbe  holy  aUiance  (q.  v.),  founded  and 

died  nine  days  previous,  uid  biaauccesBor  aupported  oy  him.    At  Vienna,  in  1B15, 

declared  himaelf  for  peace  and  for  Eng-  at  Aiz-la-Cli^Mlle,  in  1818,  at  Troppau, 

land.     Under  Alexander's  mediation,  the  I^ybach,  Verma  (see  Qmgrat),  thv  in- 

peKe  of  Luneville  [q.  v.)  waa  concluded,  fluence  waa  manifested,  and  tbe  French 

He  then  devoted  himaelf  to  the  internal  t^inei  was  fw  a  conaidetable  time  divid- 

improyementgiqipoiDted  a  cooimitiee^  utt-  ed  into  an  EngUsh  and  a  Ruauan  party, 

der  prince  Lajnicbin,  &!r  tbe  rcniaion  of  During  tba  atnig^  with  Napoleon,  Rus- 

the  bws,  constituted  the  aeuate  as  a  kind  na  diaconiiuued  lU  bostilitiea  with  Peraia 

of  intennediate  body  between  tbe  mcoi-  and  tbe  Potte.    The  peace  of  Bucbai«et, 

arefaaiMlthepeopIe,imdgreduallynutigu-  MaT38,  1813,  widi  the  latter,  gave  her 

ed  the  ruor  of  bondage,  especially  in  the  Moldavia  as  &t  aa  tbe  Pruth,  BeaaiaUa, 

crowD-nUages  and  tbe  German  provinces,  and  the  chief  mouths  of  the  Danube:  the 

Tbe  poHce,  espeually  that  of  Uie  health  peace  of  Tiflis,  in  1B13,  with  the  former, 

d^sitment,  was  gready  improved ;  about  gained  her  all  the  temt<n7  weat  of  tbe 

30(10  pbyeicianB  were  paid  by  covem'  Caapian  sea,  between  the  Kut  and  the 

ment)  vaccinatiou  waa  inTroduceo.    Ag-  Araxes,  Georgia  having  been  united  befi»e 

rieuhore  was  much  unproved  under  him,  with  RuBuia,  in  IBOl ;  and,  ca  tbe  east 

and  awne  nomadic  tribes,  as  weU  as  tbe  coast  as  &r  as  the  gtilf  of  Balkan,  with 

NogayTartara,  devoted  themaeivea  to  bus-  the  exclusive  navi^oD  of  tbe  Caquan 

battdry.    Science  waa  foBt««d.    Krusen-  sea..  Paiticulariy  smce  tbe  coDgrees  of 

Bteiticircumnavigaledlhewoild.  InChar-  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  Russia  may  be  conad- 

how  and  Kaaan,  universities  and  achools  ered  as  baring  found  that  her  influence 

were  estabMted.  But  AlexuHtwaoanbe-  over  Eun^M  would  be  beet  promoted  by 

cameeng^edinthedeaoUtingcouflicuof  the  continuance  of  peace,  which  would 

Europe  with  France ;  at  firat  in  1805,  in  enable  her  to  develops   thoan   reaourcee 

ftvor  of  Austria,   until   the  untbrtunate  which  make  a  counti^  fwroidable  in  war. 

battle  of  AuBtetiitz ;  in  tbe  next  year  in  Alexander  labored  with  great  sagacity  to 

CfHuieiion  with  Prussia.  Again  uitHucces-  devetope  the  military  power  as  well  as  the 

fid,  Russia  concluded  peace  with  France  productive  capacity  of  his  empire,  and 

at  Tilsit,  iu  1807 ;  received  a  part  of  Po-  at  the  same  time  inlerfiired  in  Uie  affairs 

land  (Bialystock),  and  ceded  JeveT;evaeu-  of  Iloly  and  Spain,  and  exerted  a  great 

ated  Canaroand  Corfii ;  brokeoffailcon-  control   over  France  and   Gennany,  the 

nexion  with  England ;  and  declated  war  lees  supportable  as  it  was  founded  on  the 

against  Sweden,  the  oi^  al^  of  Britain,  piedominance  of  force  over  intelUgence. 

In  the  aame  year  (1809),  the  peace  of  He  reorganized  almcet  the  whole  interior 

Fredric^amm   made  Fiiiland  and  East  of  the  em[Hre.  (See  .^Uxander  L)     After 

Bothnia,    with  Tomea  and  the  Aland  the  death  of  this  emperor,  December  1, 

iaisiida,  a  Ruarion  province.    In  the  war  1835,    his    brother    Nicholas   ascended 

benreen   Austria  and  France,   in  1809,  the    throne,    Consiantine    Cnaarowilsch 

Ruaaia  look  but  litde  slMte,  btu  continued  bavingrenounced  his  righL  (See  Cimftan- 

with  yiK<"'  the  war  with  tbe  Porte  and  fine,  uid  Meholtu  /.]    A  conspiracy,  meo- 

vrith   l^rraa.     By  the  peace  of  Vienna  tioned  already  in  the  article  Mexander, 

afae   rec^ved  a   part    of  East   Galicia,  broke  out  December  36,    1835,   when 

^riiicb,  however,  was  restored  at  the  eon-  tbe  regiments  of  the  guard,  who  bad 
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taken  the  oaib  to  CDnstAotine  inimedi-  ber  38,  Runda  declared  war  a^Kuut  Per- 

at«ly  aAer  Alcxiuider'B  death,    were  to  lia.    Paakewiisch,  bong  appomied  com- 

take  the  oath  to  Nicholas.     Two  compe-  maDder-La-cbief^  paned  the  Aruea,  took, 

nicH  refuaed,  and  a  tumult  ensued,  which  April  37,  the  cetdnsled  Armenian  moa- 

coDtinued  for  ooe  day,  and  was  aup-  aster;,  Eischmiasin,  October  3,  the  for- 

pressed  at  last  by  the  mingled  fiimQeagaod  trev  Sardor  Adad,  and,  October  19,  the 

moderation  of  Nicholas,     The  ioveHtigti-  fortren  of  Erivan,  the  bulwaj^of  Penia 

tion  of  this  matter  brousht  to  light  a  eon-  against  Russia.     The  Rusmans  now  eo- 

apiracy  which   bad  emsted  a&eady  for  tered  ancient  Media  without  ojppoMtion, 

yeais,  founded,  as  it  would  appear,  partly  and   forced  the  ebah  to    sue  for  peace. 

on  crude  poUtical  ideas,  panly  on  the  of-  Novemlwr  5, 1837,  the  preliniiiuuiea  were 

fended  pnde  of  tlie  old  Russiaii  nobility,  signed,  accco'ding  to  which  Persia  ceded 

The  committee  of  investigBlion  published  the  kliauships  of  Erivan,  on  both  sidea 

a  report  May  30  (June  11),  19%.    The  of  the  Araxe^  and  tht  khanship  of  Na- 

most  ffuiliy,    some  hifffa  officers,   were  kilscheran,  paid  the  exfeueea  of  the  war, 

haneed,  others  sent  to  Sibeiia,  and  others  and  the  losses  caused  by  the  inVtMon. 

pardoned.     The  foreign  relations  of  Rub-  In  the  article  Ottoman  Entpin  {voL  ix,  p. 

sia  with  China  have  remaiued  unaltered  460),  we  have  touched  upon  the  rektiotn 

anc«  the  treaty  of  eternal  amity  between  between  the  Porte  and  Russia,  during  the 

the  two  countries,   concluded   in   I^^.  yeais  1B36  and  1837.    {For  the  part  of 

This  treuy  jworides  for  the  residence  of  Russia,  in  the  mediation  between  Tur- 

a  Ruseian  mission  [a  mission  of  ^oung  key  and    the   Greek  insurgente,  and  in 

men  who  study  Chinese)  in  Pekm,  by  the  battle  at  Navarino,  see   the   eiMi  of 

means   of  which   the   Runians   always  our  article  Gruct,  Bevolution  of  Modtm.) 

maintain  a  communicatioD  with  the  capi-  The  patience  of   Russia  was   now   ex- 

tal  of  China.     According  to  the  peace  of  hausted  by  the   conduct   of   the   Porte. 

Gutiatan,  October  12,  181^  ratified  atTif-  February  27,  1838,  the  Rumian  minister 

lis,  September  15, 1814,  Russia  received,  Nesselrode  declared  to  France  and  Great 

besides  the  territory   along  the  Caspian  Briton,  that  his  aorereign  roust  have  sat- 

and  the  exclusive  navigation  of  that  sea  ia&ction  for  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of 

^vith  ships  of  war,  the  rwbt  of  trade  in  Ackemiann,  and  for  the  hatti  sberin  of 

Persia,  in  coDsideration  of  paving  a  duty  December  ^  1837,  which  the  Porte  had 

of  five  per  cent.,  and  engaged  to  support  addressed  to  all  the  pachas,  and  which 

that  prince,  whom  the  reigning  sovereign  contained  many  offensive  charges  against 

should  desi^ate  for  his  successor,  and  Ruseia.    March  14,.the  emperor  Nicholas 

not  to  suffer  any  interference  of  a  foreign  isued  a  declaration  of  war  against  th? 

power  in  the  internal   afiaire  of  Persia.  Porte.     The   Russian  forces  passed  the 

General  Jennoloff  at  the  same  time  made  Pruth,  May  7,  to  the  number  of  115,000 

war  upon  the  mountaineers  of  the  Can-  men,  includingpersonsof  alldescriptions, 

casus,  who  make  a  business  of  robbery,  attached  to  the  camp.    Count  Diebilach, 

Most  of  them  had  submitted  in  1833,  and;  to  whom  the  plan  of  the  campaign  was 

in   the  same  year,  seven  khans  of  the  escribed,  was  chief  of  the  etnp«roi'B  stafl^ 

Kirguisee  and  Calmucks  had  passed  from  Which,  on  May  19,  arrived  before  Brmilow. 

the  Chinese  sovereignty  voluntarily  un-  Count  Wittgenstein  was  commander-in- 

dertheRuentan.    About  this  time  the  Per-  chief.     Jassy  was  occupied  Msy  7,  Bu- 

sian  shah  had  appointed  his  son  AUms-  charest  Mav  12,  and  Brailow  invested  on 

Mirza  his  successor,  when  the  settling  of  the  11th.    lune  11,  the  third  diviuon  of 

the    new   houndanes   caused    disputes,  the  Russian  army,  in  which  woe  the  eni- 

which  were  not  settled  at  the  time  of  Al-  peror^  head-quarters,  croeaed  the  Danube, 

exander's  deatli.     Nicholas  sent  prince  June  15,  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry 

HenschikoS*  to  the  court  of  Teheran,  to  Brailow  by  storm,  but  witlioul  success; 

propose  an  exchange  of  the  province  in  it  capitulated,  however,  on  the  19th.    The 

;  but  the  warlike  Abba8-MirT4  RuBsians  had  now  the  lower  Danube  in 


thought  die  moment  propitiousforattack-  their  power,  which  secured  theconnexion 

ing  Runia,  and  marched,  August,  1836,  it  the  army  with  Rusna.     The  diviskitia 

over  the  frontier,  called  the  Mussulman  advanced  singly.    After  the  battke  of  the 

■utMCts  of  Ruseia  to  arms,  and  advanced  7th  and  30th  of  July,  the  Turks  retired 

as  ftr  as  Elizabethpol;  but,  September  14,  into   the  fortified   mountain  position   of 

the  Persian  army  was  defeated,  and  Sep-  Chouinla,  which  was  the  centre  of  their 

tember35,  geneii]  Paskewitsch  overcame  operations.  The  Turkish  army, underUus- 

ihe  Pennan  crown-prince  at  Elisabethpol,  gein  Pacha,  here  consiMed  of  more  than 

and  freed  the  Ruasian  territory.    S^item-  40^000  men.    Varna,  ftwtiAed  by  natura 
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and  ut,  and  defended  by  tbe  ftvwite  of  bejond  the  CaucaeuB,  in  coiMequence  of 

ibe  atdtBo,  the  capudon  {Mcha,  and  tbe  whkb   the  predaton  populaikin  of  the 

wariike  JuKuf  Pncha  of  Serea,  fbmied  nei^boiitisinountaiiia  eubmhted  to  (he 

tbe  lif^  wing  of  tbe  Turkish  poation.  Riuaiani.   Tbe  RusMuanny  under  count 

AitHind  these  sates  of  Conataoiiiiople  las  Padtewitech  fbroed  tbeir  im^from  Cau- 


.  . — irirn' from  ( 

tbe;  are  called),  Varna  and  Chounda,  ttm  taaaa  and  Aiarat  into  Ariatic  Tuikey, 

booest  conflict  eoaued.     The   principal  took  by  storm,  July  5,  the  strong  fon 

atmjt,  45,000  jnen  strong,  under  fiekl-mar'  of  Kars,  tbe  central  point  of  Tuikiafa  Ar- 


nor  hod   nis   bead-quaners,  approached  Whilst  tbe  RuEuan  fleet  on  the  Black  sea 

Chounda,  v^iilst  lieutenant-general  Roth  destroyed  a  Turkish  flMilla,  August  8,  and 

beaoeged  Silisoria,  and  Ueutensm-general  the  baneiies  of  Iniada,  on  the  coast,  near 

count  Suchtelep^TOtcbed  Vam^     Tbe  ConaomtiiKwle,  and  suppofted  tbe  Bti>ck 

Fsnd  vizier    ^Rtd  not  give  battle  at  on  Vama,  nwkewitsch  took  the  fbnTesses 

Cbouoda,  but  confined  hunaelf  to  tbe  de-  of  Achalkalaki,  Gertwiss,  and,  July  36, 

fence  of  the  place.    The  Ruseiaiis  lo(4t  Pod,  which  being  aituaied  ai  the  mouth  of 

MMesnon  at  lost  of  the  key  (rf' die  Bal'  the  Phasia,  secured  theposseesiiHiofMin. 

kan,  Pnwodi,  Smn  which  a  stroiig  divia-  grelia  and  Imiretia.    Tbe  Turks,  indeed, 

ion  of  the  army  might  have  pressed  for-  wished   to  preen  finwaid  fiom  ArHnim, 

waid  to  Aides ;  but  they  did  not  dare  to  (Erzenun),  and   for  this  puipoee  placed 

leave  Cbounda  and  Vama  in  their  rear,  an  arniy  of  30,000  men  near  Akbalzicli. 

and  some  battalions,  who  bad  proceeded  But  PtMewiuch  crcmed  an  alnwet  im- 

too  &r,  Buffuvd  loss  near  Eaki  Stambol,  passable  mountain,  and  beat  the  enemy  at 

and  an  intrenchment  was  taken  by  the  Kura,  and,  on  the  Slst,  the  principal  bodv 

Turks.     In  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  of  his  forces,  after  which  be  took  Akhal- 

canjing  on  tbe  siege,  in  a  vest  and  almost  zich  bv  storm  (on  the  35th).     The  citadel 

uninbamtable c<            •-■"■■          ■  ■    t      .      a          .   .          ,.               .... 


le  country  like  Bulgaria,  under  capitulaled.     Several  strong  ft 

tbe  final  influence  of  the  climate,  were  into  tbe  Russian  power  up  to  the  21st 

tbe  effiirtB  of  the  Russians  to  get  poraes-  of  September,  so  tlial  the  whole  pachalic 

son  at  least  of  Vama.     Ailer  this  place  of  Bajasid,  as  &r  as  ihc  banks  of  the  Eu- 

liad   been  inveaCed  on  tlie  land  ride  by  pliretes,  was  conquered.     The  campaign 

pince  MenschikofT,  and  on  the  sea  side  m  Europe  corresponded  less  to  tlie  gen' 

Dj  tbe  fleet  from  the  Black  sno,  returning  eral  expectation.     The  numbers  of  the 

m>ni'Aitapa,tuulerBdmiralGreig, breach-  anny  were  not  so  comjdete  as  had  been 

ee  were  made.     Omer  Vrionea  advanced  calculated,   and  the   supplies  were  defi- 

to  its  relief,  but  was  driven  back  by  prince  cient.   The  loss  of  the  horses  could  not  be 

EufTsneof  Wiirtembergiabody  of  troops  immediately  repaired.    The  prevalent  dis- 

fca«ed  their  way  into  the  bastion,  October  eases  had   greatly  weakened  the  army. 

7,  and  entered  the  city,  which  they  soon  At  last,  o  severe  winter  came  on,  and  put 

leA  again.     Terrified  by  thitt,  the  enemy  an  end  to  the  campaign  in  l>oih  countnes. 

gave  up  all  turlher  resistance,  and  Juseuf  *Jts  results,  however,  were  important.     In 

Pacha  came  himself  to  the  Russian  camp  Europe  and  Asia,  Russia  had  tnkm  pos- 

to  negotiate.    The  capudan  pacha  retired  eeeeion  of  two  Turkish  principalitiea,  and 

into  the  citadeL     The  Rusriann  took  poe-  three  pachalics,   fourteen  tbrlressee  and 

seminn  of  all  the  bastions  of  the  fortress,  three  castles,  besides  commanding  a  long 

October  Il,aflertwomonthB' siege.with-  line  of  country,  and   four  panagea  over 

out  any  condiuons  on  the  pan  of  the  in-  the  Danube.    The  Rusoan  emperor  had 

habitants.     Tbe  capudan  pacha  bad  lib-  repeated,  duiing  and  after  the  campaign, 
erty  to    retire  with  SUO  men.     Juasuf .  as  well  as  before  it,  to  the  Bntisb  ambis- 

Pacba  of  Seres  went  over  lo  the  RusaianB  sador-exlraordinary,  lord  Heyteri>ury,  his 

with  several  Turkish  troops,  and  repaired  inclmotion  for  peace  with  the  Porte,  on 

-'^' —      After  tliis  conquest,  the  Rus-  the  terms  of  IndemniGcation  for  the  ei- 


sians  drew  back  from  Chounda,  October  penses  of  the  war,  and  eecuritj'  against 
15^  The  siege  of  Silistria  did  not  lake  lliture  imuries  and  violations  of  treaties ; 
place  till  the  last  of  September.     Winter    but  the  Porte  had  rejected  all  mediation 


n  unusually  early,  and  .diseases  be-  on  the  basis  of  the  l<ondon  treaty,  and  n 

came  prevalent;  a  scarcity  of  food  and  fused  to  send  envoys  to  negotiate  with  tbe 

provender  existed,  so  that  the  aege  was  ambassadors  of  the  three  powers,  and  the 

rsi«ed  on  November  10th.   The  campaign  commiwioners  of  the  Gieeks.    On  the 

in  Ana  was  successful ;  prince  Memc  hi-  contrary,  Mahmoud  had  aimounced  a  new 

koS;  on  the  SSd  of  June,  had  taken  the  campaign,  with  the  words,  "Honor  and 

foitreflB  of  Anapa,  on  the  Black  sea,  which  independence  are  worth  more  than  life," 

was  dai^seimn  for  tbe  prorincea  of  Russia  Hitheiio  the  jwgotiationB  bad  been  car- 
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tied  on  is  ConstaDdnople,  with  the  reis  dutdjr  sent  a  reinforcement  to  the  relief 
e^iidi,  by  the  miniBtBr  of  the  Nether-  of  the  place,  and  on  the  16th  xbn  beueg- 
lands.  He  bad  delivered  to  the  reneSendi  ing  force  retreated.  June  14th,  a  body  of 
the  manifesto  of  France,  Great  Britain  Tuifcs,  who  bad  been  drawn  down,  by  tiie 
and  RuMa,  of  August  11,  I8S18,  which  movements  of  the  Ruaeians,  fiwa  the 
made  koown  to  the  Porte  the  motiTe  and  mornitaine  of  Adjar,  were  attacked  in 
object  of  the  French  e:^)ediiion  agaitMt  tlieb-  intrenched  camp  by  ceoeinls  Mou- 
ths Horea.  The  Pniman  ambsseador,  ravielT  and  Bourtsofil  The  camp  was 
Conitz,  likewise  advised  the  Porte  to  carried  by  aesault,  and  loi^  Mores  of  [no- 
yield,  but,  till  January,  18S9,  without  sue-  viaiong  and  turununitions,  nearly  400  pris- 
ceae.  The  sultan  had  even  banished  to  oners,  &C.,  were  taken.  An  army  of 
Aaia  many  of  the  fiiends  of  peace  amoiij;  50,000  men  bad  been  collected  by  the 
the   ulemas,  on   account  of  their  nuiti-  seraakier   of  Erzerum^jfid  divided  in'~ 


Still  he  showed,  on  severvl  occa-  two  corps,  one  commalnKd  by  the  pach 
BiDus,  an  uneniocted  regaid  for  the  laws  of  three  toils,  Ha^,  an  officer  or  bi^n 
ofuatioiH.     He  did  not  eloee  the  Boflpho-    renown  in  Asiatic   Tuikey,   who,    with 


IB  agaitwt  the  tnde  of  neutrals  with  Rus-  30,000  men,  was  mationed  a 
sia  until  the  13th  of  September;  the  of  the  mountains  of  Saganlon;  tbe  other^ 
Rueeian  prieoneis  were  well  treated ;  the  of  30,000  men,  under  the  'seraekier  of^ 
RuaaiBiiB  settled  in  C<«istantinople  were  Erzerum  himself.  These  two  corpa,  by 
protected,  and  the  irritated  Turka  were  the  manceuTres  of  general  Pa^ewitscb, 
kept  in  unusual  resliaint  On  the  other  were  separated  6vm  each  other,  and  euc- 
hond,  JuHBuf  Pacha  of  Seres,  for  surrender-  ceasively  totally  defeated,  at  the  beginning 
ing  Varna,  which  had  till  then  resisled  all  of  July.  July  3,  Pa^ewiisch  todi  poe- 
attacks,  was  banished,  and  bis  eetatSB  con-  eeeeion  of  Eraerum,  the  centre  of  llie 
fiacaied.  The  grand  vis3er,'Mehmed  Se-  Turkish  power  in  Asia.  The  seraskier, 
lim,  was  deposed  fiw  his  delay  in  reliev-  commander-in-cliiefof  the  whole  Tiutish 
in^  that  fortrew,  and  banished  to  Gallip-  army,  and  governor  of  all  Asiatic  Turkey, 
oh.  At  length  a  strong  body  of  cavaliy  was  taken  priacaier,  toother  with  lour 
froiTi  Aifia,  under  the  command  of  the  principal  pachas,  and  iBo  pieces  of  can- 
brave  Tshapan  Oglu,  jcnned  the  foicee,  to  non.  The  shatpest  contest  of  the  Aaialic 
open  the  campaign  of  1S29.  February  campaign  was  occasioned  by  the  attempt 
31,  1829,  gieneral  Dietnlsch*  was  appoint-  of  the  pacha  of  Van  to  rescue  fiom  the 
ed '  commander-in-chief  of  die  Russian  Russians  the  fortress  of  Bfyeaid.  The 
forces  i  hut  even  previous  to  that  event,  attack  was  made  with  7000  infinny  and 
and  in  the  midst  of  winter,  the  Russian  5000  cavalry,  aided  by  the  firefivma  bat- 
forces  had  not  been  reduced  entirely  to  tery,  on  a  range  of  rocks,  which  swept 
inaction.  The  fortresses  of  Kale  ond  the  Russian  troops  on  the  flank  and  rear, 
Toumo,  on  the  Danube,  were  taken  at  the  and  the  fire  of  musquetry  6ota  the  in- 
end  of  January,  with  eighty-seven  pieces  habitants  of  the  Tartar  quarter  of  the 
of  cannon,  while  the  thermometer  of*  place.  After  thirty-two  hours  of  inces- 
Fahrenbelt  was  at  zero.  February  18,  a  ssnt  fighting,  the  Turks  retreated.  The 
flotilla  of  thirty  Turkish  vessels,  6xaea  career  of  Paskewitsch  in  this  campaign 
up  near  Nicopoli,  was  destroyed.  Feb-  had  been  one  of  continual  success ;  and 
niary  35,  the  lortreee  of  Sizeboli,  bevond  such  had  been  his  preceding  campugn  in 
the  gulf  of  Bourgas,  east  of  the  BtJkan,  Persia.  In  the  European  [ffoviitcea,  the 
was  taken  by  a  Riiasian  fleet.  The  gar-  campaign  commenced  by  the  renewal  of 
risoD,  consisting  of  atwut  16,000  Albani-  the  siege  of  Silistria,  under  the  immedi- 
ansj  retreated,  and  joined  the  main  body  ate  direction  of  Diebitsch.  May  17,  a  de- 
undnr  Hussein  Pacha.  But  it  was  in  tachment  of  the  Russian  army,  posted 
AriaticTuriMy  that  the  serious  operations  near  the  village  of  Eskt  Amaoutkr,  ^ 


w  campugn  commenced.     On  the  '  attacked  by  the  Tuitiah  army  cominaad- 

night  of  March  3d,  a  Turkish  force  of  ed  by  the  grand  vizier  fiDm  Choumla,  at 

more  than  30,000  mra)  made  on  attack  on  three  In  the  mominK.    The  battle  lasted 

Akbalzicb.    General  Paakewiiscfa  imme-  •=""■-'--:--'- 

*  Dicbilsch  wu  the  ion  or  a  Silesiui  officer  in 
thePniwaii,  and  ■/lerwiutttiDiheRiuaian  service. 

In  1813,  he  WM  lieutenBnt-gmeral  snd  quirtei^  the  army  of  DleUtSch  a _...._ 

mmWr-genera],  BDd,  subsequeiiily,  adiuHmi-gen-  gnad   vizier.     It  WIS  contested  with  ob- 

cdred  ■  seven:  cuntiuioD   aiid  had  iwo  bona  "'"  supenonty  of  European  tactics  toon 

tbot  under  bun;  and  he  cWnguuhed  himself  in  of  courage.      June  30,    Silistlia  SUtren- 

Um  BCtioBior  Ejiau  ud  PrJedTud.  deted,  and  tin  garrison  erf*  10,000  men 
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became  priaoneis  of  war;  3S0  pieces  of  memxrf'RussiB,  Great  Brium  and  France, 
cannon,  SO  Htandords,  and  the  whole  respecting  Greece,  jlya  sulHequent  lep- 
TorkMt  flotiUa,  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  araie  ad,  the  indemnities  mentioned  as 
RusnanB.  Immediately  after  tiie  surren-  stipulated  were  agreed  to  be  paid  by  in- 
der  of  Silistria,  DiebitsCh  commenced  his  sialments,  the  fiM  in  four  increasing  pay- 
)H«p8iatk>na  kr  the  passBfe  of  the  menls  at  abort  intervals;  the  aecond  in 
river  Kamtchik  and  the  Ba&an  moun-  ten  annual  inBtalmenia.  On  the  dm  pay- 
tain.  He  left  his  camp  before  Choumla  went  of  the  portion  of  the  Bmaller  mm, 
July  17.  Jiily22,theRiissiBns  had  made  the  Ruaeian  forces  were  to  retire  ftom 
Hich  progreea,  that  the  general  hood-  Adrianople ;  on  the  Mcoadj  to  rocede  be- 
quartera  of  the  army  were  removed  to  yond  the  Balkan ;  on  the  third,  to  repass 
KikMch,  on  the  summit  of  the  Balkan,  the  Danube ;  and  on  the  fourth  payment, 
after  consideiahle  oppowtion  from  the  to  evacuate  the  Tuvkish  territory.  Thus 
Turts,  at  the  passage  of  the  Kamtchik.  the  emperor  Nicholas,  according  to  die 
Mezembri  was  occupied  on  the  23d,  and  pledge  which  he  had  given  to  his  alliea  at 
fifteen  ueces  of  camion,  and  lai^  i^an-  the  commencement  of  the  war,  suqiped 
titles  of  wariike  stores,  taken.  Amving  abort  in  the  career  of  conquest,  when  he 
on  tbe  diores  of  (lie  Euxine,  the  progress  had  obtained  the  objects  for  which  the 
of  tbe  army  was  aided  by  the  coSperation  war  was  [mrfessedly  undertaken. — The 
of  the  fleet  under  admiral  Oreir,  consist-  be^ning  of  the  insurrection  in  Poland 
ing  of  three  ships  of  the  Hne,  ulree  frig-  has  been  ^iven  in  the  article  PoLati. 
ates,  and  some  smaller  vessels.  After  the  The  following  is  a  short  account  of  the 
succesive  occupation  of  sundry  villages  struggle  which  ensued.*  When  the  diet 
from  day  to  d^,  tbe  last  resistance  on  of  Poland  met,  Dec.  18, 1830,  at  Warsaw, 
the  part  of  the  Turks  before  the  Rusnans  general  Ghlopicki  lesigned  the  dlctalor- 
leoched  Adrianople,  was  made  at  Slivno,  ship ;  on  the  20th,  titdeed,  he  was  rein- 
or  Selinmo,  said  to  be  next  in  importance  stated  in  the  office,  but  he  finally  resigned, 
to  Adrianople,  among  the  cities  of  the  January  19.  1831.  Whilst  Poland  was 
Ottoman  empire.  The  Turlu  abandoned  preparing  for  the  unequal  coafliet  with 
tlie  ci^  August  12,  after  a  very  feeble  re-  great  enthuuBsm,  at  least  atUM^  the  bet- 
Hstance.  From  this  time  the  Russians  ler  educated  classes,  the  Jews  not  except- 
encountered  hardly  any  difficulties,  before  ed,  the  emperor  Nicholas,  December  17 
reaeUng  Adrianople,  except  such  as  arose  ^V  1B30,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
from  the  excessive  beat  of  the  weather,  Poles,  calling  upon  them  to  subtnit  to 
the  rocky  ground,  and  bad  state  of  the  their  legitimate  goremment.  January  31, 
roadsL  On  the  19ih,  the  Ruadans  ap-  prince  Radzivil  was  elected  commander- 
proached  Adrianople, which  wasoccupied  in-chief  of  the  Polish  airny,  and  on  the 
the  next  day  without  oppoation.  Neon-  24th,  the  termination  of  the  Runian  dy- 
liaiwDS  DOW  commenced,  and,  September  nasty  in  Poland  was  declared.  Maiahal 
14,  a  Irean  of  peace  was  signed,  the  Diebitsch,  who  had  so  successfully  con- 
princml  points  of  which  were  the  ceasa-  ducted  the  war  with  the  Turks,  entered 
lim  of  hostilities;  the  restoration  by  Rus-  Poland  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  Ha 
sia  of  the  principalities  of  Walachia  and  advanced  as  far  as  Warsaw,  and  was  vic- 
Mcddavia,  and  of  oil  the  towns  occupied  torious  over  the  Poles  near  the  walls  of 
by  the  Russians  in  Bulgaria  and  Ru-  their  capital,  February  25,  1B3I  (the  loai 
meHa;  the  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Poles  is  stated  to  have  been  5500; 
een  the  two  powers  in  Europe  and  that  of  their  enemies  4500) ;  but  when 
;  the  proviaions  for  tbe  religious  tib-  prince  Radzivil  resigned  the  command 
eny,  independent  admiiuatratiDn  and  free  on  the  28th,  and  Skizynecki,  then  only  a 
trade  of  the  people  of  Moldavia  and  Wa-  colonel,  was  appcrinted  m  his  place,  the 
laciiia ;  freedom  of  commert;e  to  Russian  Polish  cause  gamed  strength.  This  brave 
sul^ecls  throughout  the  Ottoman  empire,  officer,  though  finally  imsuccenftil,  like 
as  secured  by  former  treaties ;  free  com-  the  heroic  Kosciusko,  proved  that  he  de- 
rnerce  and  navigation  of  the  Black  sea  to  served  a  better  fate.  March  31,  he  was 
aU  nations  at  peace  with  the  Porte ;  the  victorious  over  the  Russians  near  Praga, 
stipulation  of  the.  Porte  to  pay  1,500,000  in  aoigbl  attack.  He  advanced  cautioua- 
ducats  of  Holluid  to  Russia  within  l][,  and,  Ikvored  by  the  darlcneaa  of  the 
eighteen  months,  as  an  indemnification  night,  reached  their  cantonments  without 
far  losses  of  Russian  niUects,  and  a  ftir-  .  *,  („„  ™Jt  inlbniwiioii  on  iMs  a«d  ■Jtivct  u 
Iher  sum,  such  as  should  be  agreed  on,  as  derivedri™ifc«w)pM»i»,»ndwork*ci>ipilBd 
an  mdenmity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war;  rnunnchioarca,  wshsvethoughiiibexiacaa- 
tbe  accesoon  of  the  Porte  to  the  arrange-  bat  ounelvea  (o  nurow  liihiu. 
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being  perceived.    The  advanced  fuud  empnw,  wlio,  in  a  mnnifeKo  addressed 

of  genenlQ^aanax,  connBtinffof  8000  or  to  tlie  Riueians,  had  called  tbem  the  le- 

10,000  men,  was  fint  attacked,  sod  almost  gitimale  maeteni  of  tbe  Poles,  was  ready 

wholly  destroyed:  tbe  Poles  took  4000  to  make  every  sacrifice  to  regain  the 

friBoners  and  1600  pieces  of  cannon.  Polieb  ifarcoie.  llie  Poles  were  siicces- 
Dunediately  afterwards,  he  attacked  gen-  ful,  July  14,  under  general  Chrzan^, 
eral  Rosen,  who  was  posted  with  90,000  five  miles  from  Warsaw,  against  the  Bus- 
men at  DempeWielskL  and  obliged  him  to  aians;  but,  owing  to  causes  which  have 
retreat  whh  the  loss  of  3000  prisoners  and  not  yet  been  satis&ctoiily  explained,  a 
Dineinecesofcanium.  Another  important  change  of  government  took  place  in 
Tict(»TwaaaAerwanlBgBinednearZelech-  Warsaw,  and  general  Skrzynecki  wea 
ow,  where  12,000  RuBsiana  were  killed,  supCraeded  by  Detnbinski  as  commauder- 
wounded  or  taken,  with  twelve  pieces  of  in-chief  The  behavior  of  the  former 
cannon.  I>uringtbisaction,theLi&UBniaiis  seems  to  have  been  througfaout  exempla- 
and  VolhynisDs,  who  served  in  the  Rus-  n/,  and  such  was  faia  deportment  on  his 
Stan  army,  turned  their  arms  against  the  lUschar^  fitim  the  supreme  command. 
RuBsianB,andmateriallyconlTibuted  to  the  The  skill  and  valor  of^  generals  Soziski 
Bucce»  of  the  Poles.  The  peasantB  in  and  Czartoryaki  were  no  longer  of  any 
various  quarlera  of  Poland  now  took  an  avail  A  conspiracy  of  tbe  Rusnan  pris- 
active  part  in  the  war,  and  hastened,  with  oners  in  Waimw  was  discovered  and 
whatever  weapons  they  could  obtain,  to  punished.  Knikowiecki  was  appointed 
the  army.  Insurrections  broke  out  Poliah  dictator.  Paskewitsch  inaoe  prep- 
io  Lithuania,  Volhynia,  Kowno,  tbe  araiionsfbrthetakingof  the  city,  in  which 
Ukraine,  Wibu,  and  even  in  ancient  Po-  he  succeeded  September  7,  at  six  o'clock, 
land,  as  fiu-  as  Smolensk.  On  the  other  when  the  cajMtal  surrendered  by  eapitu- 
hand,  general  Dwemickl,  who  had  been  lation,  aAer  a  most  sanguinary  conflict  of 
sent  to  make  a  demonstration  in  tbe  rear  two  days'  dureiiMi,  during  which  the 
of  the  RuBcdanB,  and  who  had  been  licto-  Polish  soldiers  behaved  heroically,  whilst 
rious  over  tbem,  web  at  lafit  compelled  to  it  is  not  yet  sufficiently  explained,  whether 

ri  into  the  Austrian  dominions,  where  the    authoriliEs    did    their   du^.      Tbe 

surrendered  to  the  authorities  of  that  Poliah  army,  followed  by  the  diet  and  the 

country,  April  t27,  with  5000  Pole*.    Ha  members  of  government,  retired  through 

it  said  to  have  been  treated  humanely.  Praga,  on  the  night  of  the  7ch,  and,  enriy 

SktzyDecki,  after  having  bad  several  un-  on  me  8th,  the  Ruseians  entered  War- 


MICceHftil  encounten  with  tbe  Ruamans,  saw.*  The  Pohsh  army  remained  f< 
■nd  having  avoided  a  decirive  engage-  short  tirae  at  Modlin;  but  the  country  was 
ment  widi  an  enjemy  superior  in  strength,  aooa  obliged  to  submit  entirely  to  tbe 
at  laM  fixi^t  the  battle  of  Ostrdemu,  Ruenan  Kirces,  nith  which  the  grand- 
May  96.  The  Ruarian  aimy  ia  said  to  prince  Michael,  brother  to  the  emperor 
have  amounted  to  55,000,  and  the  Polish  Nicholas,  bad  entered  Warsaw.  He  or- 
to  90,000.  The  Rusaiana  were  victorious,  ganized  a  provisonr  govenm[ient,  of  which. 
The  same  day  the  Polish  general  Chla-  at  first,  he  himself  and  soon  after,  general 
povski  wai  victorioira  over  the  Runians,  Paakewitsch,  was  the  head.  This  general 
under  Backen,  at  MariampoL  Tbe  ardor  ,_  „.„  .  .^^  l,  -  ..  - 
of  the  people  still  continued,  and  hopes  fi  J,?^,^^t"S.  J^W-S^V^uiTl^ 
were  entertained  in  every  country  that  the  pj^^  ^f  ^^^g^^  s!,(«o^  of  oflria™,  ■  vwi 
manly  rematance  of  the  Poles  would  m-  quuiiiiy  of  miiiuiy  lent  of  every  deacription, 
duce  the  powerful  cabinets  to  interfere  ;  andimnieniciiu^MiBMofpnivi«ioBi,fell  inlolhe 
but,  unfortunately,  PniMa  and   Austria,  h»d. of  <he Ruwion. ;  ihw^SOOO  priMm  were 

teto,  tom«i„  ij  ,i™»»»,  of .  pri  ifcra."i?'..r'.2:s  jlas" 

of  the  spoils  of  Polaad,did  all  m  their  iufUwuUMk.byiebunilnf  ofthBlS5*ii«,8Bd 

Cver  to  ^vent  interftrence,  whilst  Eng-  ibc  dMniaive  Ire  of  Ibe  anillMy,  wWcb,  duriag 

d  and  France  were  too  much  occupied  ibe  two  daj^,  eipended!9,00(>caitridgM;  thai, 

athome  to  render  essential  aid.     June  19,  ^^S^  ,^  '^".Z^^^^  P^'^SS'-  **^''' 

countKebitsehsuddenly  died  of  the  cbol-  ^  oS^^h^S  JS.I^'t.Z&l.'^^r::;^ 

era  morbus,  which  the  Ruesian  army  had  ipjoed  ^  Euiwrnai  UiM  the  whole  low  oT  ibp 

carried  to  Poland,  at  Klechewo,  having  Kuhud  anavwai  3000  kiDod,  inckidiiigfiSan- 

been  aupetseded,  oa  the  IGtb  of  the  same  "",  tad  TSOO  wauodwl,  inckuliBf  44S  effiMri. 

month,   by  general  Paskewitsch,  whoee  The  pubUe  will  pnb>bly  »on  neavc  as  ■chhdi 

c^t*ign  in  Asia  l«u.  been  dr^iAyrn^^  S[K"\":^'*::fcy'JS:'.:^*^- 

tioned..    The   mihwry   operations    ware  vBOised  in  B«ion,  bj  p«p»raig  for  the  prw.,  by 

now  prosecuted  with  new  vigor,  and  the  nuyor  Hordiosky,  b  Polish  officer. 
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near  relatioii  of  i 
Against  this  piocoediog, 
ant  «r  amneaQr  wasprodaimed ;  but  the  Riusia  made  ad  energetic  proteai;  and.aB 
com  of  g^tmb  Romarino,  Kamnieki  earlyBal811,fiveRiuuuidivisionBaBsum- 
and  Rubiuki  wen  prohitMted  from  re-  ed  a  poaitioD  opporite  Wanaw.  On  the 
nulling  lo  Polaiid,becauae  they  c<mtinued  odier  baiid,N^Mteon  cauaed  the  ibrtreBses 
in  aims  afler  tbe  e^utulation  of  Wai»w,  ou  the  Vistula  sod  Oder  to  be  declared  in 
in  Mxuempt  of  tbe  ordera  of  the  Poliah  a  state  of  aiese,  sent  thiiher  lu^  mBasea 
cocniiiaiidBr-iii-€hie£  Many  diatinjniiahed  of  troopa,  and  occupied  Swedish  Pome- 
Polea  wen  sent  into  the  interkwof  Ruama  rania,  because  Charles  XIll  of  Sweden 
or  to  SUieria ;  many  of  aO  lanka  emigrat-  declined  a  cloaer  connexion  with  France, 
ed,  chk^  to  FtWKe.  lliey  wen  even  (The  causes  of  the  war  between  Pnnce 
where,  in  Gennany  aitd  France,  eothus-  and  Russia  are  funber  treated  of  in  the 
aaticaBy  recmed  by  the  people,  and  in  article  JVap^tan,  Appendix  of  voL  x.) 
the  latter  coimOr  wen  alao  aided  by  the  The  Rusmds  adopted  tbe  plan  of  ofien- 
goveimnent.  OEueta]  ^Lizvnecki  is  said  sive  operations;  and  it  had  been  resolved 
to  live  in  Auatria,  and  to  De  honorably  to  treat  the  ^iproach  of  the  French  lo  the 
treated.  Though  the  kingdom  of  PtdaiKL  Oder  as  a  declaration  of  war,  to  let  the 
it  aemia,  is  not  to  be  entirely  incorporated  RusMan  army  enter  Prussia,  ascertain  the 
with  Russis,  like  those  portioDs  which  aentjmentB  of  this  state,  and  coimnence 
wen  torn  fiwn  it  by  the  partitioiis,  yet  tbe  bostilitiea.  But  polhical  conaiderBlioiie, 
intention  of  tbe  Russian  govemateni  ap-  espeually  the  situation  of  Prussia,  ui^ed 
pean  to  be  to  deprive  it  entirely  of  a  gen-  tbe  abandonment  of  ihia  plan.  On  the 
oal  diet,  and  to  establish  proviucial  CMia-  French  side,  the  visit  of  so  many  princea 
hen.  Thus  that  nnntic  power,  which,  and  kings,  and  even  of  tlie  Austrian  em- 
even  under  an  enBghtenea  monarch,  is,  peror,  to  Dresden,  gave  intimations  of 
Sun  tbe  vety  fbim  of  its  govenuneiit,  some  great  project,  although  Napoleon's 
boadle  lo  the  constitutional  ptinciple,  de-  departure  from  Paris,  according  to  the 
veloping  itself  so  rapidly  in  the  west  of  ^nitcur,  bad  no  olijea  but  a  review  of 
Gurt^M,  and  wlucb  uoitee  the  force  both  the  anny  of  the  Vistula  Perhaps  he 
of  baibuisni  and  civilization,  has  come  might  still  hope  to  avert  the  vigantic  strug- 
cioae  upon  western  Europe,  and  exercises,  fflo,witfaout  depactuigfromhispunMeea;at 
at  least  6a  the  [HBwnt,  a  powerful  influ-  least  for  this  object  ttie  count  Ae  Narbonne 
ence  uimn  it ;  as  is  evinced— if  an  exnm-  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  Alexander,  at 
pie  among  ao  many  were  necessary — in  Wilna,  and  offers  of  peaceable  arrange- 
.i_  »._._■_    j__       'lowever  duttani  ments  were  nuule.    For  the  contest  in  tbe 


tbe  time  may  be,  Europe  will  not  be  safe  Peninsula,  which  doilv  became  i 
until  Poland  is  reestabliahed ;  without  obstinate,  and  coiuulhed  a  lat«e  an; 
which,    Austria    and    Prussia,    particu-    of  men  and  money,  might  well  appear  to 


hiiy  tbe   latter,   must  remain   bound  to  him  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  atmn 

Ruma.  withRuseia;  but  he  calculated  that  his 

AuMiofi'Gennan  Vor,  1813 — 1815.  Be-  army,  amounting  nearly  to  one  million,  all 

Iween  France  and  Russia  a  coldness  h&d  of  whicli  he  hod  rendered  |>erfeclly  diapv- 

arisen  since  1809,  aitliough  the  meeting  aahte  by  the  institiidon  of  a  new  national 

of  the  monarcha  of  the  two  countriee  at  guard  of  80,000  men,  would  be  sufficient 

Erfiirt,  in  1806  (especially  when  the  geo-  For  the  conflict  in  both  quarters ;  and  he 

^phical  situation  of  their  states  ivasc4»i-  also  relied  tinon  a  great  mass  of  auxiliary 

sidered),  seemed  to  give  a»urance  of  a  forces,  ehiefly  promised  by  the  confedera- 

taedng  peace.     The  slight  share  which  tiouof  the  R]une(100,000men),and,final- 

ihe  tardy  omiy  of  Russian  auxiliariea  took  ly,  on  the  alliniice  with  Prtiaaia  and  Austria, 

in  the  war  against  Austria,  showed  that  wliich  covered  him  on  both  flanks,  secur- 

its  conuusnder  had  received  injimctiona.  ed  his  retreat,  and  both  topether  furnished 

to  be  eirctimspect  in  bis  proceedings.      At  60,000  men.  When,  therefore,  Na|)oleon's 

the  same  time,  all  the  Russian  harbors  ambamndor,  the  olifect  of  hie  mission  un- 

w««   opened   to  the   English,  provided  attained,  retiimed  to  Dresden,  half  a  milt- 

iliey  diq>lBye<l  the  Ameritian  flag,  while  ion  soldiers  (French,   Germans,  Italians, 

French  good*   were   stricUy  prohibited.  Poles,  Swiss,  Span'tanis,  and  Portuguese), 

This  imfciced  Napoleon,  in  order  to  en-  with  niive  then  1300  cannon,  were  put  in 

force  his  commercial  prohibitions  against  motion,  about  the  end  of  Jul^,  to  attack 

Etigland,  to  make  himaelf  master  of  tlie  tbe  Russians  on  the  odicr   side    of   the 

notthein   aea-board     of   Oermany,    and  Nieinen  and  the  Vistula.     The  Runiaiis, 

incorporate  tbe  country  of  the  duke  of  in  three  divisions,  occupied  a  line  includ- 
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ing  Kiev  and  SmulenBk  to  Ri^  The  deciuve  battle  wiib  divided  forces,  or  to 
<ir»twe8IeniHiTny(I37,000ineti),mIitiiu-  makeaapeedy  retrenL  They  choM  the 
ania  and  Courland,  was  commanded  by  loiter,  and  aactificed  their  great  ma^- 
Borclay  de  ToLy,  who  liad  till  then  been  zines,  which  were  to  have  given  aufanat- 
iiiinister  of  war,  under  whom  was  Witt-  enco  to  their  right  wiDg.  Wilna,  which 
gensteiii ;  tiie  other  western  army  (48,000  had  t*eeu  Alexaadei's  head-quanen,  now 
strong),  between  Smolensk  and  Kiev,  was  became  tlie  head-quarters  of  N^kcJeon, 
coiiutuuided  by  prince  Bagratioa.  Gen-  who  here  organized  (on  important  secon- 
eral  Doctorofflwl  a  third  body  of  forces,  dary  object  of  thiswar)  the  reatoratitHi  of 
which  served  to  keep  up  the  conimunica-  Poland.  Napoleon  niade  a  cooeidenhle 
tion  between  the  other  two.  Gioods  and  stay  in  Wilna,  partly  for  that  purpose, 
records  Iiad  long  before  been  generally  partly  for  Ihe  sake  of  obtaining  infbrtua- 
conveyed  into  the  interior.  lUra,.  Smo-  tion  of  the  operations  of  the  right  wing 
lensk,  &C.,  were  fbrtilied,  and  an  en-  under  Poniatowski,  Schwartzenbeiv,  and 
trenched  camp  established  on  the  Dwioa.  Regnier,  over  whom  the  king  of  West- 
Napoleon,  alrtUdv  near  the  Rusaan  Iron-  phalia  was  commander-in-chief^  He  had 
tier,  made  anotner  diplomatic  attempt,  received  orders  to  keep  the  second  wesl- 
aiid  sent  count  lAuriston,  who  had  for-  em  army  still  separate  from  the  first,  ih>m 
merly  been  ambaasador  at  Petersburg,  to  which  it  had  been  divided  hy  the  marcli 
the  emperor  Alexander ;  but  their  views  to  Wilna,  and  to  prevent  any  junction 
were  too  much  at  variance,  and  Napoleon  ftrther  in  the  rear.  These  orders  mar- 
said,  in  his  usdal  tone,  "  Hie  conquered  shal  Davoiist,  who  joined  on  the  left  the 
essdtne  the  style  of  the  conqueror;  Ate  flankof  the  king  of  Westphalia,  executed 
overcomes  them ;  let  their  destiny  be  fill-  aofiilly.  Chat  Ihe  corps  of  general  DoctorofT 
filled."  June  24,  his  main  forces  passed  was  separated  from  the  f<HceB  of  Bagra- 
the  Niemen,  white  the  rest  crossed  the  tion,aB  well  as  fiom  the  western  army  of 
Vistula  farther  down.  As  the  passage  Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  almost  surrounded, 
look  place  near  the  uiflux  of  the  Wilna,*  when  a  rain  of  thirty-six  hours  made  the 
and  tnis  river,  which  flowed  on  tlieir  left  roails  hnpassahle,  and  the  sudden  change 
flank,  was  also  crosehd,  the  Rusiaus  to  cold  from  iatotorable  heal,  killed,  by 
were  surrounded  as  &r  as  the  Dwina,  thousands,  the  hoiaes  of  tlie  French,  ex- 
entirely  separuted  &om  the  second  west-  haustedtty  wanisofaUkinds^BotfastDocto- 
em  army,  and  compelled  either  to  rifdi  a  rofT  escaped  with  moderate  loss.  The  cau- 

•  The  fim  RiiMiBO  wesieni  anny  WHS  lUiioned  bodies  of  iroopi  demched  on  the  two  wlnga,  were 

along  ibe  Niemen  u  far  u  Grodoo,  and  compriled  to  prevcnl  the  eacm}*  rmm  ipreadiitg  oul    tail 

til  eorpt  of  infantry  and  Iwo  of  r-avalry.      The  (tana,  aud  Lo  coftperalc  in  hii  dejlraction,  if  be 

iwcopdwcderd  »nny  wasinUieviiimiyofSlonim,  ihould  be  dofoaled.     Caloilauon  waa  alio  made 

consislinjof  fonr  bsHalions  ofinrBMry  and  one  of  of  ibe  powible  amvalofibe  Moldavian  army  after 

cavnlry.    The  CMmmunicalioo  between  Ihem  was  the  concliuim  of  poara  wlh  Ihe  Porte.      Pailicu- 

kept  up  by  the  heimao  riUoff,  wilh  10,000  Cos-  lar  circiuniiances,  however,  nva  rise  to  many 

Mcks,  al  ffiaJyslnck,      The  amy  of  Volhyiiis,  errora  in  the  eieculioq  of  this   plan.     Haptrfeon^ 

liivitioni  of  infBoit)-,  «nil  one  of  cgvalry,  con-  to  roinpel  the  Russians 'lo  hau'lc,  to  deairoy  them 

taininz    lofethcr  al>out   90,000  men.      In  Cour-  snerUie  defeat,  and,  preuiug  forvud  witli  baste 

'  nd,  tto*  was  protected  by  genera]  Essen  ■■ilh  lo  Ibc  cnpilal.lo  proffer  peace.    Cdlalcral  cotpi 


about  10,000  men.    One  reserve  wbi  Ibnned  by 
^  Hiloraiiowjlsch  iq  NuTgnrod,  another  by 


erSieinhdl,  m  Finland ,whieh,  si 


on^aCFUSlon 


Petonburg.  reinforced  the  corps  of  Wili™jlrin.  on  Ihe  war  in  Russia,  as  in  Lombardy,  vn'lboul 

In  Seplember,  KuimolT's  army  of  86,000  men,  magaiines  :  he  overiooked  the  fact  thai  he  niled 

which    had  been  till  theu  employad  agaiugt  the  ihe  conquered  country  only  in  a  comparalivciv 

Turk^  first  united  iuclf  with  the  forces  of  Tor-  imtll  cilcnl,    and     must,    therefore,  Wve   Hi 


lUiiia  coinpnaies  were  formed  in  Moscow,  Pe.  mistook  the  cbaracicr  of  his  enemy.    He,  never- 

nhurjr,  and  other  places,    for    tupplyinj   Ihe  iholesa,  made  good  use  of  the  chief  error  of  Ihe 

rmy.    Some  of  ibeic  companies  fbuglii  at  Borodi-  Russians — the    wide  interval   between    ibe    Iwn 

g,  anil  Mvera]  divisions  ol  them  accompiuiied  the  wesioni  armies — by  crossiiur  the  Niemen  U  Kow- 

my  in  Germany,  in  1813.    The  Rmaian  niao  of  no,  and  advancing  vrithmpidilylo  Wihia.     Hnral 

ic  campnign  was  by  relreslme,  to  avoi.radeci-  hereupon  pujjoed  the  western  army,  whieh  retired 


■.amp  at  Drissa.      Macdonald 
■.a  back  towards  HillBw,  mid 


oT>rh  a  desolate  fe»ion,  and  ihe  Rujisiaii  «nny     Oudinni.WitijreqiteintoWllkoinirT.  Twodi 
Hild  be  »  cjniidcrablv  slrenohened  by  the  ac     under  Kamenrty  wore  separated  from  Ibe  i 


raised,  as  to  have  a  decided  superiority.    The' 


'hile,    wesiera  army,  andjoined  the  corps  ia 
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tion,  boldneM  &nd  couni|e  of  prince  Ba-  pelled  them  to  quit  the  field  uid  retire  to 

pauon,  with  the  want  of  military  jpene-  Smolenak.     Heat,  and  want  of  all  kinda, 

tmioD  DD  the  part  of  the  king  of  West-  had,  meanwhiJe,  operated  sodeiiiineDtally 

phslia,   likewise    friutiated     the     plans  on  the  French  omiy,  that  it  wasobligedto 

>gtiiiul  him.    He  even  succeeded  in  eur-  halt  aE  this  poiitt   for  ten  days,  during 

prising,  on  hia  retreat,  the  Poles  in  Roma-  which   the  two    RuBrnnn  amues  finally 

Dof,  lutd  dettrofing  a  corpx  of  6000  men,  finmed  aiunction  under  the  walla  of  Smo- 

>nd  in  Matioamg  in    Volhynia    general  lenak.     They  immediately  bes^n  to  act 

Tonnueofl;    who    not   only  perpenially  on  the  offensive,*    With  12,000  canity 


I  DavouBt,  the  10th,  Ic 

ibili^,  but  battle.  W 
would  not  have  escaped  without  the  to  eumiuDd  the  right  wing  of  the  Rus- 
gnatcsi  loo,  had  not  Bagralion  been  every  nans  defeated,  he  ordered  hia  right  wiog, 
inlautBinfear  of  an  attack  from  the  king  under  Foniatowijii,  to  hasten,  by  w&v  of 
oTWenphalift  on  bis  flank.  When  the  Oitza,  bj  rapid  marches,  to  cut  off  the 
newH  oTtheae  events  had  reached  Wilna,  Russians  from  Moscow.  On  the  other 
Ngpoleou  hsstened  to  his  troops,  which  hand,  Bagration  hastened  to  defend  this 
(dready  stood  on  the  Dwina,  where  they  road,  and  Barclay  da  Tolly  sought  to 
ten  watching  the  Rtumans  in  theu"  large  rettuii  the  enemy  as  much  as  p^alble. 
entrenched  camp,  and  bad  suffered  con-  Smolensk,  an  old  place,  formerly  stronely 
MkraUe  losi  fiom  their  salliee.  A  bridge  fortified,  and  the  whole  position  on  the 
<d'boMs  gave  the  Russians  the  advantage  Dnieper,  greatly  fevered  his  plan  ;  and  not 
of  stationing  their  main  forces  on  which-  till  the  imdiiight  of  the  17(ti,  aAer  a  km 
t^m  bank  of  die  Dwina  they  pleased,  of  many  thousands,  did  the  French  auc- 
'Hieeamp  was  extiemely  strong,  both  by  ceed  in  talcing  this  bulwark,  reduced,  fbr 
ntuie  ai^  ait,  since  the  eminence!)  of  the  the  most  part,  to  a  rum.  The  French 
rightbankconunaodedthelefl.  Napoleon,  army  was  now  in poseessioii  of  the  raid 
bowever,  ordeied  a  detachmoDt  to  go  to  Moeeow,  and  nmned  a  triangle,  wii)i 
mud  the  camp  by  the  rood  to  PoloczK ;  the  left  angle  before  Riga,  with  Uie  right 
tad,  as  the  previous  consequences  of  his  on  the  Bug,  and  with  ttie  fbremosC  at 
judicuuB  divieirai  oftheRumanline  had  Bmolensk,  on  the  Dnieper.  On  the  left, 
IM  ^et  been  repaired,  that  is,  the  two  and  in  the  rear,  it  was  tolerably  based, 
Kiaaan  western  armies  liadnot  yet  form-  but  very  badly  on  the  right  flank,  wbera 
^ajunctian,  the  Russians  bad  no  alter-  the  divirion  ofTonnasBOB  wai  continu- 
nadte  but  to  let  half  their  forces  be  de-  ally  making  attacks.  August  19,  Napo- 
Kroyed  or  to  leave  their  camp  and  hasten  leon  left  Smolensk,  in  punuit  of  the  Rtu- 
to  &e  Dnieper,  where  Bagration  hoped  to  aians,  whose  rear  encountered,  at  Vokm- 
joia  them.  Piince  Wittgenstun  alone  tina,  the  French  van  under  marshal  Ney. 
"uintained  bw  situation,  in  order  to  cover  The  duke  of  Abranlee,  who  had  super- 
die  mad  to  Peteisbiw,  and  to  prevent  the  seded  the  king  of  Wes^holia,  hod  already 
ioveadng  of  Riga,  'Ae  main  army  of  the  come  up  in  me  rear  of  this  body,  wfaeD 
Preach,  with  the  eiceptiim  of  three  corps  part  of  the  main  army  of  the  Ruseiana 
■nuler  Reegio,  MacdotiBld  and  St.  C vr,  oastened  to  its  succor;  and  bv  this  means 
which  blockaded  Riga,  and  endeavoradto  h  succeeded  in  leaving,  though  with 
Uke  poesession  of  the  road  to  Pcteisbuig  great  loss,  the  narrow  defile,  30  miles  in 
(whicb  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  bloody  length.  The  Russisn  army  retired, 
mdecisiTe  bottles),  now  went,  part  across  in  haste,  burning  all  the  towns  through 
dkB  Dwina,  part  along  the  river  as  fiir  as  which  it  passed.  With  equal  hast^ 
tba  heights  of  Wolgousk,  in  pursuit  of  the  the  troops  of  Napoleon  foUowod,  euf- 
RusMan   army,   whom   rear-guard   fre-  feriug  more  and  more  from  want  and 

rlly  fought  coDsiderahle  battles  with 

pumjeis,  and,  Bvm  the  25th  to  the  •  Aceordine  lo  Roniui  aecoonts,  ihi  Em  aimT 

37th  July,  ccnteaied  every  fiMX  of  ground  bIodc  wu  n  lEa  Inule  of  Smdawk.  u  the  lesiad, 

o  and  behind  Oetiowno.    But  marahal  inim»di«ieIy«ftCT;hBjiuKiion,h«d  p™«di«d  by 

fijvpu-t^™«ingibrw^i^tw^  Aa  ;:£;^u:^,ite:^«Si;^^.s;"l".:S 

armies  of  Bagration  and  Barclay  de  Tolly,  umiea  again  umtetLnMmthatuidkg  the  exertian 

and  thus  keeping  them  apart,  finally  com-  of  ilw  taaay. 
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the  climate.  Meanwhile,  Barclay  de  Tolly  in  Hoacow;  by  Amine,  aMswinadoti,  tba 
bad  to  resign  the  chief  command  to  Kutu-  asBauIn  of  maraudera,  &«.,  ma  ntod 
eoff,  who  bed  reaped  new  lam^ts  in  the  at  40/K)0  men),  be  siiddeidy  threw  aside 
Turici^  war  just  ended.  Reiulbrced  by  the  mask  of  pacific  DegotiaUons,  and 
militia  and  reeerres,  he  resolved  to  await  (October  8)  caused  a  etrong  body,  under 
the  enemy  Mventy  miles  &om  Moscow,  general  Bennigaen,  to  Burpriee,  at  Tani- 
in  a  strong  potdtioa,  which  was  entrenched  tino,  the  unexpecdng  French,  commanded 
aa  well  as  time  permitted.  September  5,  by  Muiat  and  Sebasliani,  and  drove  them 
the  French  encamped  opposite  him,  and,  back  with  great  loea.  From  necemity, 
on  the  evening  of  the  eame  day,  one  of  Napoleon  now  did  what  he  ahould  have 
the  ouiwoiks  of  the  Rimian  camp  was  done  four  weeks  before :  October  19,  ha 
lakeu,  aAer  the  most  dreadful  HJaughter ;  eracuated  Moscow.  By  his  otinnal  di- 
and  at  auniet  of  the  7th  be^aa  the  most  rection  towards  Kaluga,  he  gsmed,  in- 
bk>ody  banle  of  this  war,  m  whidi  the  deed,  a  maich  of  Kutusoff;  but,aftertbe 
one  party  fought  to  put  an  end  to  all  their  enganroent  at  Maht-Yamslawetz  (Octo- 
privadona  and  sufferings,  the  other  to  bar  34),  after  which  the  Russians  drew 
defend  their  country  and  preserve  its  back.  Napoleon  was  either  deceived  p»- 
capital.  (3eeMogkwa,BattUofllie.]  The  specting  this  cireurostance,  or  not  suffi- 
Ruasians  lost  25,000  men ;  the  French  ciently  mfotmed ;  and  his  army,  confined 
themselves  estimated  their  own  kna  at  to  the  hi^h  road  to  Smolensk,  also  drew 
10,000  ;  the  number  of  wounded  caimot  back,  which  was  the  principal  cause  of 
be  ascertained.  Although  the  Rusraans  its  destniction.  For,  every  moment,  the 
were  brt^en  in  their  centre  by  the  perse-  want  of  eavalry  became  more  pen;eplibt& 
rerance  of  Ney  and  the  viceroy,  on  the  while  the  Ruaalans,  with  theira,  could 
right  and  leA  they  remuned  masteia  of  muhiply  attack  rm  attack.  The  FrentA 
the  field  of  battle ;  and,  without  any  great  columna,  consequently,  had  to  march  con- 
loss  of  artillery,  and  still  less  of  prisoneri,  imually  in  denser  order;  in  addition  to  this, 
thajr  were  able  to  retire  to  Hoecow,  the  country  wns  a  deeert,  and  want  of  all 
whither  Napoleon^  army,  afler  two  days'  kinds  had  already  dinolved  the  bonds  of 
repoee,  followed  in  two  (Dvimona,  of  whwh  obedience,  while  the  severity  of  the  win- 
tbe  tirst  was  dengned  to  attack  the  Rua-  ter  now  covered  the  roads  with  ice  and 
sians  in  the  flank.  Kutusofi*  did  not  dare  snow,  destroying  men  and  horses  by 
to  risk  a  battle  before  the  gates  of  Moscow,  thousands ;  and  the  Russians  attacked  in 


He  marched  through,  and  abandoned  it    continuaUy  incieariiw  numbers.    After  a 

to  the  flames  and  the  French,  who,  Sep-    thousand  sacrifieesu  Sniolei  ' 

tember    14,  entered   the   desolate   ci^.    ed  (November  13). 


Moscow  (q.  v.j  was  devoted  to  deetruc-  As  remnanU  of  the  aimy  hoped  to  find 

tiiHi,  and  all  the  hopes  built  on  the  pos-  diere  repose,  nonrMmient,  clothing.  Tba 

session  of  it  disappointed.    Kutuso^  by  peace  *nth  the  Porte  had  pennitted  the 

a  lateral  march  to  the  south,  statkined  Moldavian -Runian  army,  under  adminl 

himself  at  Kalugn,  and  threatened  every  Tschilschakoff,  to  put  itself  in  Napoleon'a 

minute  to  interrupt  the  communication  Une  of  communication.     Leaving  some 

of  the  French   with   their  base   on  the  forces  behind,  to  employ  the  Austrians 

Vistula.     I£s  Comacks  ^resed  forward  and  Saxons  in  Volhynia,  he  proceeded 

to  Smolensk.     Werega,  situated  south  of  with  the  rest  of  the  army  to  the  Berecina, 

Moscow,  constitutiDg,  as  it  were,  a  poet  where  he  tried  to  fomi  a  junction  with 

fi>r  the  protection  of  the  French,  was  sur-  Wittgenstein  on  the  Dwina,  in  order  to 

plised  by  him,  September  S9.  Nothing  cut  off  Napoleon  altogether.*  The 
could  save  the  French  army  but  a  speedy 

entertained  the  more  hope,  as  he  was  too  „  bebr  joinwl  bv  ib.  Fiilaud  co™?h«d  defc.i- 
proud  lor  the  former.  Every  day  height-  ed^dniheDriiM  tbcinnpleftsiPiJ^ocikbyNa- 
ened  the  sufferings  of  his  army,  the  pro-  poteoa,  wiili(DchloH,UcLlS,ibai  ibey  had  lo 
viMons  having  been  wasted,  and  foraginff  '*''"  "frosi  the  Dwiu.  'liioy,  nevertbrlm, 
becoming    continually   more  dangerous,  S?^-.f  .JT^"^ '"'^^.'Jj"'^,^ 

Conacks.     After  Kutusoff  had  been  re-  McBdorpiaaiiiirbiifiMaoibeBrarctaloRataiicti. 

infbrced  &om  all  quarters,  by  Cossaeka  WittnuMcn  nowtttnwd  ■gaiiw  Barao,  by  6aiBf 

and  by  militia,  the  stmunoning  of  which  wl«*lieiburfoiieiJthe«i™ofT»chiiKh«koff,oo 

Alexander  had  himself  supenolended  in  It!  ^^^"^"•'■UvS?™*        ""ES*^ 

■imnu.    — J  .1,     t"—     1,  lTu  Ibe  Driwa,  ibe  ir»y  of  Volhynia  wm  defeaied, 

MuiM>^  and  the  French  army  had  been  ao«.  11,  ty  tbe  cSmbbwd  iuMrian  u>d  Sutu! 

Oiinuuilied  m  equal  proportion  (then- loss  r«Mcindi«  Padd<tea,uddhn>bsekiaLnuk, 
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French  umf  wao,  by  this  means,  obliged  all  was  to  save  life,  and,  if  posHbk,  the 

to  leave  Sntolenflk  on  the  13th,  and,  with  booty  token  fivm  elmiKeiB  or  their  coui' 

the  kMB  of  two  whole  battalionB^  under  tades.     lu  Wilna,  the  WBt  remains  were 

SUTOust  and  Ne^,  at  a  tamperanire  of  ^  attacked  by  surprifle,  and  driven  to  the 

■bore  Fahi«nheit^  zero  to  8°  beh}w  it,*  Niemen,  beliind  which  ifaey  dispeised  I 


with  BO  fbod  but  the  fleah  of  ihe  hones,  all  directions,  earning  pestilence  wherev- 
fmAing  by  thousands,  hastened  to  antici-  er  they  went.  Of  the  whole  army  which 
pale  the  enemy,  who  were  prening  for~    croned  the  Niemen  in  June,  the  Pru 


ward  6%ira  the  north  and  south.     This  aimoet  alone  returned,  which  had  sared 

KutJBoff  might,  perhaps,  have  fhistnted;  itself  by  a  capitulauon  (at  Tauroggen, 

but  after  the   battle  (Noverober   18)  at  December  30),  and  remained   in  arms, 

KiMDoi,  from  causes  as  yet  unknown,  he  under  York,  m  PrusBia.     The  Auslriaas 

telinquished   the  pureuit,  and  Napoleon  and  Saxons,  driven  back  to  Warsaw,  also 

bad  the  good  fortune  to  be  met  by  fresh  retumed  to  their  frontiers.     The  capitu- 

troope  &om  tbe  Dwina,  who  compensated,  lation  of  the  PruHrian  general  York  was 

u  lent  in  some  degree,  for  the  enate  laa  the  Mgnal  of  the  awakening  of  the  Prus- 

oT  bis  eavafary ;  and,  reintbrced  by  these,  nan  people,  who,  for  live  years,  had  been 

under  the  cominand  of  Belluno,  Renio  humbled   by   the   French.     January  23, 

■nd  Domhrowaki,   he   succeeded  in  de-  the  king  went  from  Potsdam  to  Breslau, 

(Wving  admin]  Tschitachakoff  respecting  and  (Feb.  3,  1813)  summoned  all  capable 

the  true  point  of  pasnge  over  the  Bere-  of  bearing  arms  to  battle  for  their  country. 

■cia,  at  Semlin,  aDove  Horissoffi    There,  He  did  not  yet  designate  his  object,  but  tus 

on  the  27th  and  folk)  wing  days,  the  pas-  peopleunderetoodhim,  and,  with  unparal- 

Bgeiook  plac«,with  a  loss  of  30,000  men  teled  enthusiasm,  thousands  poured  forth 

■ud  a  great  part  of  the  basgage  and  artil-  totheplacesofrendezvouB,froraeveryBec- 

1^.    Bui  the  road  to  Wuna,  which  was  tion  or  the  country ;  thousands  too  old  Kn- 

solered,  was   vuy  lone,  and   the   cold,  battle  contributed  their  savings.     In  vain 

which  increased  every  ihiy,  togetfaor  with  had  the  French,  with  the  aid  of  their  lost 

the  DHat  horrible  want,  carried  disorder,  reaerves,  and  of  troops  thrown  together  in 

misery  and  deupair  to  the  highest  pitch,  haete,  made  efforis  to  remain  on  the  Pre- 

Deixmber  3,  Napoleon  tMued  his  twenty-  gel,  on  the  Vistula,  and  on  the  Oder.  The 

niath  bulletin  from  Molodetschno ;  and,  on  Rumans  advanced  slowly  indeed,  but  ev- 

tlN4th,  at  Smotgonie,  be  intrusted  the  <^Ty  where  withoverwhelmingpower;  and 

twimoiid  of  the   armv  to  the   king  of  the  viceroy  of  Italy,  on  whom  Napoir— 

d  hiiuBeli^  under  the  bad  devolved  the  chief  command,  Co 


Niplee,  and  hastened  hiiuBeU;  under  the  bad  devolved  the  chief  command,  could 

■tri«teat  incognito,   by   way  of  Warsaw  do  notfaingbutretirvbehind  the  Elbewith 

■nd  Dread^  to  Paris.     HarBbala,  ofBcers  the  least  possible  lorn.     March  6,  after  the 

of  high  ami  low  rank,  followed  the  ex-  last  battle,  he  croased  the  river  to  Ma^e- 

*Bfh  of  the  emperor.     No  company  burg.    PrusMa  now  declared  war  againat 

bcpt  hmg  togetbar.     "^e  sole  otject  of  France,  and  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Russia.     Shortlv   afterwards,   Kutusoff^ 

lidind  tb*  St^.    Bui  beioK  ninTomHi  In  dDubla  proclamation  atKaliscb  announced  the  dis- 

>ti  fiirmer  ilrtsglb  by  the  ana;  oT  the Deaubc,  it  Bolutionof  the  confedemtionof  the  Rhine, 

>"0  ranpeUnT  thai  body  lo  relreai ;  and  iu  March  25th.     Meanwhile,  Napoleon  had 

*«Kt.  Ort.  17,  \n  'lb.  diiw.;™  of  M^t,  h,  Ihe  P««d  the  Rhine  at  the  end  ti  Mareh. 

■nrgf  ibeauio  amiy  of  Ibe  French.     The  iwa  But  Austria  was  neutral,  the  confedeia- 

bxlies  ulcDpied  to  preveat  fahn,  bui  were  Lhatn-  xioa  of  the  Rhine  without  Strength  and 

'rt's   iocewwiily    punned    by   Ssckcn;  ud  without  wilL  the  popular  msuncctioa  al- 

Bcinkor,Wk>lwdalindyBppHnidWiiveiuidii  *«  E"»  »^  "■  the  Weser,  Urne  alone 

c^biiiurehidvaafhcolaiwI^DiiKbef.iiicceed-  was  needed  to  arm  the  people,  who  were 

•Jb emeriDe  BGuk   Nov.  16,  where  be  reMed  here  more  enraged  than  m  many  other 

"«e  da,^  "p"™  BoMottooAe  Sl.l,  bol  Oemiancountrie8,becMwe  they  were  more 

IW  Kiwiin  army  on  Uii.  day  wm  tiill  on  iba  French  douunion.    Napoleon  appreciated 

^u>ii  Hi  ibe  Dnieper.    Wiiireiuiein  should  now  the  danger,  and  hastened  to  despatch  the 

Mve  JfiiMd  TiehiUchaliotr  bui    instead  of  so  mo«  necessary  forces  to  the  pomts  most 

t^tS^'  *  *«"'^%'^'  '*'"'i'?  P"^  threatened.    Hapirily  for  him,  the  Rtw- 

C|*«tlaK,  ■  DBBue  over  Ibe  BsenDaT  wbkh  wnve  the  fiill  advantage  from  the  ftm- 

*'MtiM^aoffegdda|ipofe,bQiaa<pnvaii.  aUe  shualion  of  things.    Hie  ferces  of 
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the  RusNuu  were  BlnMMtsxb«iwted;thow  ftnoy,  but  613m  want  of  cavaliy,  wiiicb 
of  the  Pniniuii  had  fim  to  be  fbnned ;  wu  still  behind,  could  do  them  but  little 
the  blockade  of  the  fottTMBce  on  the  Oder  damage.  Hay  8,  he  wm  already  masto' 
and  Viscuts  occupied  many  troops.  Ku-  ^of  Saxraiy  and  the  Elbe,  Dresden  having 
tuaoffmanifeetedlittlezealfbrlhecDiaiici'  'been  evacuated,  Torsau  having  been 
pation  of  Oertnany,  and  wished  it  to  be  opened  br  funeral  Thielemann,  and  the 
attempted,  not  from  Saxony,  but  on  the  eiege  of  Wittenberg  bavinr  been  raiaed. 
Lower  Elbe ;  time  waa  lost  in  oegotiations  The  king  of  Sazony  now  bad  to  return 
with  tbe  king  of  8axooy,  during  which  Irom  Plague,  and  Naiioleon  proceeded  to 
Kutuaoff  fell  mck,  and  (Ued,  at  Buntzlau,  Liisatia,  where  the  allies,  reinforced  by  a 
April  38.  The  viceroy  was  thus  enabled  bodv  of  17,000  men  under  Barclay  da 
to  unite  the  remnanta  of  the  army  under  Tolly,  awaited  him  ai  Bautzen,  behind  tbe 
the  walls  of  Magdeburg,  and  even  ad-  Spree,  in  a  strong  poaition.  But  Napolecoi 
vauce  against  Berlin,  by  this  means  oc-  had  alao  received  new  forces  from  the 
canoning  the  indecisive  enj;agement  at  confederation  of  the  Rhine  and  frran 
Leitzkau  m*  Mdckem,  April  ^  while  Van-  France ;  and  thus  began.  May  19,  tbe 
damme  and  Davoust,  between  the  Weser  prelude  to  a  second  great  faatue,  which 
and  Lower  Elbe,  put  down  the  popular  was  fought  on  the  SOtb  ai>d  21st,  at  and 
fermentation  with  ma  liand,  and  threat-  near  Bautzen,  and,  the  right  wing  of  ibe 
ened  the  cinr  of  Hambun,  which  bad  allies  having  been  suirounded,  terminated 
moat  epiriledly  shaken  on  their  yoke ;  to  their  dimdvontace,  so  that  the  Prunans 
when  tbe  whole  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  audRuBsiansdrewbacktowardaSchweid- 
WBS  cleared  of  the  French  by  the  bold  nitz,  in  Silesia,  and  the  French  adraDced 
Tettenbom.  The  aUied  army,  hardly  to  Brt«lau,  though  with  several  losses,  es- 
70,000  BtnHig,  now  bad  in  front  an  artnj  pecially  at  Gorlitz.  where  Duroc  and  two 
of  the  French  of  almost  twice  their  other  generals  fell,  and  at  Hanau.  A 
strength.  Napoleon  united  his  forces  with  truce,which  was  concluded  June  4,  under 
those  of  the  viceroy,  who  marched  in  a  Austrian  mediation,  at  the  village  of  Pl&s- 
southerly  direction  along  the  Saale,  and  witz  (in  the  circleof  Strigau\,  ^lowedthe 
crossed  this  river  at  Wettin,  while  Hapo-  French  to  remain  mastei?  of  the  Oder  as 
leon  passed  it  at  Jena.  Mayl,headvBnced  tar  as  its  entrance  into  the  Saxon  territory, 
upon  the  Elbe.  The  Prusrians  and  Rus-  and  of  the  whole  Elbe  10  its  outlet,  while 
sunssawthemselvesindangerofbemgcut  it  alao  allowed  the  allies  to  procure  rein- 
off  frtim  the  river  1^  a  mardi  from  Meise-  forcenit>nts,  to  uwait  the  arrival  of  llie 
burg  by  way  of  LeipMC,  and  resolved  to  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  who  took  anac- 
give  bottle.  The  engagement  was  com-  tive  pan  against  Napoleon,  and  to  ^ve 
menced  at  Grossg6rBcbeii,  not  far  from  Ausuiatimoeilher  tocompleleitsprepara- 
Lfltzen  (q.  v.),  about  noon  of  May  2,  and  tions  and  join  tlie  allie«,  or  to  negotiate  a 
had  no  object  but  to  surround  Napoleon,  peace,  which  was  to  be  discuWd  in  a 
who  was  pressing  00  to  Leipdc,  with  the  congress  to  be  held  at  Prague.  This  truce 
left  wing,  curhim  off  fromtheSaole,  and  wss  peculiariy  disadvantageous  to  N^io- 
with  the  right  attack  his  flank.  But  this  leon.  He  derived  no  advantage  fimn  it, 
was  well  protected  by  detaclunents  posted  except  thAt  a  number  of  bola  partieans, 
in  the  villages  of  Groesg6rschen,  Kaia,  who  swarmed  in  his  rear,  hod  to  retire 
Ste.  Unespected  as  was  the  attack,  the  over  the  Elbe  till  June  12,  and  that  be 
French  resisted  it  with  bmvery.  Napo-  could  mniniaiu  Hamburg,  which,  support- 
leon's  main  body,  divided  into  large  ed  by  so  many  friends, — Danes,  Swedes, 
squares,  either  repelled  aU  attacks,  or  soon  Prussians,  Ruaaans,  Englishmen, — and 
rooovered  their  lint  advantages.  The  en-  finally  abandoned  by  all,  had  been  aireadj 
gagement  in  the  villages  thus  lasted,  vritb  occupied  by  the  French,  June  2,  througfa 
terrible  slaughter,  till  dusk,  when  tlio  corps  Danish  mediation.  The  congress  of 
of  Lauriston,  forming  Napoleon's  van-  Prague  began  its  session  at  a  late  period, 
guard  on  the  vray  to  Leipsic,  came  up  to  end  led  to  nothui^.  Russia  and  Pnmia 
attack  the  allies  in  the  right  flank.  This  made  such  conditions  as  were  require^ 
compelled  them  to  retreat  10  their  old  po-  by  national  hoiior  and  independence ;  the 
sition,  which,  not  being  pursued  by  Na-  mediation   of   Austria,  and  the   neutral- 

Kleon,  they  left.  May  3,  retiring  to  the  ity  which  she  had  observed,  Napoleon  ro- 
^>per  Elbe,  without  low  of  artillery,  but    garded  as  infidelity  to  the  alliance  of  th« 

wTth  great  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  previous  year.  Austria  evidently  tocdt 
[about  15,000),  which  was,  however,  at    part  in  the  negotiations  at  Prague,  without 

least  equalled  by  the  Iom  of  the  French,  a  nncere  wii^  for  peace.     August  17,  th« 

N^Mleon  followed  the  allies  with  tbe  in-  war  began  more  ^rjUlly  tiian  e^-er.   Ilia 
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Miticipuion  of  Austria  in  the  mr  Napo-  Bule.  The  great  Bofarauui  Hmy  had 
letn  lud  anticipated  after  the  battle  of  also  advutced  od  his  right  Sank.  IIhm 
Lfioen,  and  he  had,  for  that  cause,  sent  and  BlUchei^  flviue  corps  met  in  his  rear, 
the  viceroy  with  officen  and  Bubaltema  to  and  general  Thietemanii,  who  liad  ex- 
Italy,  to  collect  an  arm;.  For  the  same '  clianged  the  Sbzihi  service  Sh-  the  Eua- 
reason,  Bavaria  bad  to  draw  out  ita  forcee  bihii,  took  whole  troopa  of  French  fiwi' 
no  the  Inn.  Thej^  were  joined  byscorpa  tivea,and  fought  Beverubattkebetween  the 
of  chcaen  men,  chie^  cavaliy,  which  had  Elster  and  the  Saale,  almoet  all  of  which 
c<aiie  fiom  Spain.  But  the  main  bodies  resulted  lothedisadvantageof  the  French, 
rai  the  nde  of  Napoleon  were  stationed  On  the  raposite  aide,  the  bold  CzemitBchef 
on  the  Upper  and  Middle  Elbe  and  at  preseed  forward  so  rapidly  with  hia  Coe- 
Bunburg ;  thoee  on  the  sde  of  the  slliea,  sacka  to  Caasel,  thai  be  was  able,  October 
in  Bobemta  and  Sileda,  with  the  excep-  I,  to  declare  the  kingdom  of  Westjdialia 
tion  of  the  great  corps  which  covered  dnaolved.  After  some  movements  on  tha 
Seriio,  and  protected  the  Lower  Oder  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  which  seemed  to 
agunat  Davoust.  The  alliea  had  weed,  threaten  Berlin,  Napoleon  proceeded  widi 
e^Decially  mnca  the  eanrention  at  Trach-  bii  main  aimjr  to  the  plains  of  Leipoic,  at 
enberg,  oo  the  9th,  10th  and  11th  July,  to  which  he  arrived  with  the  guards  Octo- 
sunound  Napoleon^  flank,  from  Bohemia,  ber  14,  when  Schwartseoberg  had  already 
his  right  in  paiticular,  and  to  cut  him  off  coniawnoed  against  the  king  of  Napka, 
fiont  tuB  bue  of  c^Maradwia.  For  that  who  had  conunanded  the  left  wing  of 
puTOse,  Bliicher  inunediately  drew  back  Napoleon  fivm  Dresden,  a  reconnoiaance, 
as  napoleon  advanced  aminst  him,  while  which  resulted  in  a  smart  skimuBh  of  the 
the  maia  aim;,  under  ue  command  of  cavalry  at  Liebertwolkwitz.  Meanwhile,- 
piince  Schwartzenbe^,  entered  Saxony ;  AugereAu  had  brought  up  an  excellent 
and  Dtresden,  which  bad  been  fortified  at  corni  de  raervt :  bis  army  had  also  been 


«  of  tbe  truce,  bad  begiui  to  cher-    reinforeed  at  Eiftirt  by  14,000  newly  ragan- 

pees  when  N^wleon'a  main  forces    izedfu^tivee;Bnd,ashei — ■— "-'---i ■- 

anined  fiotn  Lueatia  by  forced  marchee,    that  he  had  decraved  t! 


1  hopees  when  Nqnleon's  main  forces    izedfii^tivee;  and,  as  he  probably  thought, 

rived  fiotn  Lueatia  by  forced  marchee,    that  he  had  decraved  tlie  ciown-prince 

andoot  only  repulsed  the  assBuh  on  Dree-    and    Bllicber  bv  roovemema  maafe   the 


3t{(Lv.]t  biU^so(August^)infticl0doQ  other  aide  of  Wittenberg,  and  that  be 
uie  allias  a  defeat,  w£cb,  as  they  were  had  gained  so  much  time,  that  he  could 
cut  off  &om  the  main  roade  to  Bohemia,  meet  the  great  Bt^mian  army  alone  in  a 
and  all  the  by-tuada  were  destroyed,  deciedve  enga^ment,  he  did  not  delay  to 
would  have  caused  theaniuhilatioa  of  the  encounter  it  u  the  spacious  plain  near 
whole  armv,  if  fiom  that  mooient  Napo-  Ldpeic,  between  the  Vkme,  Elster  and 
Icon's  star  hod  not  set  fin-  ever.  The  vie-  Parthe.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the  mmn- 
tor  tf  Dresden,  on  the  26th  and  27th  Au-  ing  of  October  16,  the  engagement  cam- 
go^  where  H«»eau  ((|.  v.)  was  mortall;  menced  to  the  south  of  Leipnc  Nwo- 
wotmded,  was  stayed  m  his  jKoeren  ly  leon  bad  rested  his  right  wing,  under 
>be  defeat  of  VaDdamtnts  at  Culin,  Au-  Poniatowski,  on  the  Fleise,  and  strong 
gust  30 ;  1^  the  amultanaous  overthrow  ganisoned  aU  tbe  villages  fitnn  Konnewuz 
of  his  mimw  in  Silesia,  under  Hacdonald ;  to  the  river.  His  centre  was  stationed  at 
by  the  bord-fou^  battles  at  Gross-Bee-  Wachau.  The  leA  wing  waa  supported  by 
ren,  Aiuust  iB,  at  Bebdg,  August  27 ;  and  the  hei^W  of  the  Parthe,  Prince  Schwariz- 
bjr  tbe  defeat  which  Ney  sufieied  at  Den-  enberg  sought  to  titftii  the  right  wing ;  but 
nawitz,  September  6.  In  addition  to  these  aJJ  hie  effi>rts  were  vain,  because  Nwolean 
misfornineB,  want  of  all  kinds  prevailed  made  such  progress  in  the  centre,  that  all 
in  exhotisted  Saxony,  and  lammtadons  in  the  nserves  destined  for  that  manceuvre 
the  hoqiitals,  where  tbousanda  perished  liad  to  be  used  for  tbe  reinforcement  of  the 
of  dysuueries  and  fovera.  At  last,  by  centre.  After  destructive  attacks  on  both 
■ome  rapid,  well-covered  marehee,Blticher  sides,  Ni^leon  bad  gained  some  ground 
fbmed  a  junction  on  the  Elbe  with  the  in  tbe  centre  and  en  the  left  wins.  Count 
crown-prince  of  Sweden,  while  he  but-  Bertrand  repelled  an  atteinpt  of  the  Bohe- 
ptind  a  French  corps  under  count  Ber-  mian  arm;  to  gain  posseeaon  of  the  defile 
tcand,  vratcbing  the  pasuge  at  Warten-  of  LindeuHu.aud.atthe  ean)etime,of  Na- 
burc.  and  took  up  a  podtion  between  the  poleon's  whole  line  of  retreat,  perhaps  of 
UuJdaa  and  Elbe.  Aa'soon  as  he  was  the  city  of  Leipsic  iUelf  .But  the  duke 
advised  of  this,  Napoleon  started  ftoni  of  Ratfusa  was  very  unfortunate  at  H5ck- 
DrMden,  Uobdwi  7,  in  tbe  hopes  of  over-  em,  where  be  occu^ed  a  wide  line  to  the 
powaring  them  both  separately.  But  they  north  of  Leipsic,  iad  waa  uneqtectedly 
Ud  atready  crossed  tha  Huldau  to  the  atta^ed  by  general  Bl&cher   tvitb    tbe 
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greaUR  impetuonty,  totally  debated,  afier  penceof  Kiel  (Jan.  14, 1814),  oU  that  they 

an  obstiiiate  roaiBtance,  an  hie  kfi  wing,  bad  roinierty  refused.     The  Rhine  havini; 

and  drireD  back,  in  disorder,  to  Guhliii.  been  passed  subsequently  to  Jan.  1,  18l{ 

On  the  17th,  Napoleon  a^otiated,  through  at  Cauh,  Manbeim,  Rastadt,  Ehrentwcit- 

cmint  Heerveldt,  who   had   been   taken  stein,  and  D(iseeldori)  it  was  easy  to  see 

prisoner,  for  iibetty  to  retire  undialuriied,  that  Napoleon  would  be  evenniaUj  over- 

and  for  an  annistice,  both  of  which  pro-  powered,  because  in  France  many  liad 

pooab  were  the  less  listened  to,  because  Bdlen   Iroin  him    since   fortune   foisook 

the  allies  could  now  conduct  their  op-  him,  and  the  old  aristocracy  raised  their 

eralioiia  with   a    mutual   understanding,  heads  aniin,   whilst  die  people  al  lane 

the    crown-piince    of    Sweden    having  were  ediausted  by  war.     Immodiate^ 

joined  Bl&cher  with  upwards  of  60,000  after  his  arrival,  he  had  indeed  set  ever; 

men,  and  general  Bennigsen,  vrith  almost  spring  in  motion,  in  order  to  repeal,  once 

an   equal   number,    being  every   minute  more,  the  unexampled  eiertionB  which 

expected    from    Grinima.      October   18,  had  been  made  in  1811  and  1813,     But 

therefore,  a  fearfUl  conflict  took  place  at  affiirs  in   Spain  had  taken  a  most  un- 

Leipdc    The  French  fought  with  des-  ftvorable   turn.  -Marshal    Jourdan    bad 

peratwn,  to  save  their  honor  and  secure  been  totally  defeated  ty  Wellington,  at 

their  retreat,  which  had  been  commenced  Vittoria  (June  31,  1813),  and  had  been 

at  day-break.     Their  centre  and  their  ri^I  forced  back  to  the  Pyrenees,  with  tb« 

wing,  from  Probstheyda  to   Konnewitz,  lose  ofhis  artiUery;    and,   subsequently, 

remained    firm.     The  left,  supported  in  Soult    and    Suchet  had  with   d^cut^ 

Schdnield  on  the  Parthe,   was  defeated  kept  the  enemy  from  the  scul  of  France 

rather  by  the  defection  of  the  Saxons  and  itself'  and  it  was  cottsequently  neceasaty 

Wbrtembergers,  than  from  wont  of  brave-  to  send  thither  new  forces.      For  tlie 

ly ;  and  nothing  but  the  inexplicable  care-  first  time,  therefore,  the  senate  ventured, 

leaeneas  of  N^toleon  on  the  19th  October  though  timidly,  to  represent  tlie  misery  of 

MKIverted  the  regular  retreat,  at  last,  into  France,  when  repeated  decrees  of  Nwa- 

a  fli^t,  and  a  general  overthrow  of  the  Icon  ordered   the  levy 'of  nearly  half  « 

rear.    (See  jdnjutc.)     This  batde  emanci-  million  new  conscripts  of  1807— 1814,  the 

pated  Germany.     Bavaria  had  already  organizationof  cohorts  of  national  guards, 

(October  8)  renounced  the  confederation  oiidthefbrmationoffourarmiesof  reserve. 

of  the  Rhine,  and  united  with  Austria.  Still  stronger  terms  did  Ibe  deputies  Laini 

Ail  the  German  princes  followed  this  ex-  and  Raynouard  use  in  the  legislaitve  body ; 

ample,  with  the  exception  of  the  king  of  and,  in  consequence  of  the  general  indig- 

Saxoi^  (prevented  by  his  imprisonment  natioii  at  the  enormous  expenditurv  of 

in  LeipBic),  Jerome  of  Westolialia,  and  human  tile,  gr«at  difficultiee  now  present- 

the  prince-primate.      After  the  loss   of  ed   themselves,  when    the   demands  of 

many  thousands,  in  prisoners  and  disabled,  self-defence  were  imperatiTe,  in  the  way 

Napcdeon,  assailed  or  harassed  in  every  of  collecting  the  myriads  which  wen 

quarter,  was  obliged,  in  order  to  sain  the  necessary,   and  to  provide    them    with 

Rhine,  to  sustwn  a  bloody  conflict  (Oc-  artillery,    horses,    and    other    requisites, 

td^er  31)  with  (he  Bavarians  and  Austri-  Bevond  the  Rhine,  therefive,  fi:om  Swit- 

ans  stationed  at  Hanau.  (q.  T.)    The  allies  zerWd  to  Holland,  which  was  for  the  most 

made  a  halt  on  the  Rhine,  in  order  to  part  voluntarily  evacuated  by  the  French, 

unite  the  forces  of  liberated   Germany  the  allies  found  but  little  lematance.     Al- 

with  those  furnished  by  England  and  Hot-  most  without  loss  of  blood,  ther  were  able 

land,  irtiich  was  now  working  its  own  to  ^ain  possession  of  mount  Jura^  to  put 

emancipation.    The  nimiber  of  troops  col-  their  left  wing  in  communication  widi  tfaa 

kcted  against  Napoleon  in  1814  amounted  Austrian    army  of   Italy    (which,    com- 

to  1^06,000.   The  only  remaining  vestiges  tuanded  by  general  Hiller,  bad  threatened, 

of  Napoleon's  power  were  the  rortresses  trnm  Tyrol,  to  cut  off  the  viceroy,  and  had 

on  the  Vistula,  Oder,  Elbe,  Stc^  in  which,  obliged  him  to  retreat  to  the  Adige),  ta 

however,  his  best  troops,  cut  off  from  all  make  themselves  masteis  of  all  the  pessM 

BuccDr,finally  perished, firom  want  andsuf-  to  Italy,  of  the  cityof  Geneva,  of  the  roads 

feriiiK,  or  were  forced  to  surrender.    Even  over  the  Simplon  and  Bernard,  and,  aa 

the  Danes,  who  had  been  forced  to  fbiin  early  as  the  9th  Januarf,  to  occupy  a  new 

die  cloaesl  union  frith  Napoleon,  in  con-  Ime,  covered  on  the  left  bjr  the  Seine,  ott 

sequence  of   the    hard  terms  profiered  the  ri^t  by  the  Mouse,  m  Alsace,  Lor- 

them  by  England  and  Sweden  in  the  iaiDe,I>eiix-PoiUs,&c.,withtbeBxcepik>D 

spring  of  1B13,  were  oUiged  to  concede  of  the  faiTeeted  f<mneeee.    Nuiolerai  had 

10  tb«  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  in  the  isauedaproclamuionfbrBkindofgeBsnl 
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TTtoDg  of  the  people,  or  a  levy  in  mare.  Seiae  and  Hame  consequenllj  sepantecl 

Iliii  measure,  which  did  wondere  in  the  them,  for  in  it  Mood   N^toleon'e  umy. 

rertdution,  bad,  in  this  instance,  but  little  To  make  a  lateral  moTement,  it  was  ne- 

ffiecl  among  the  suffering  people.     In  a  ceasary  to  crow  the  Seine,  over  which 

few  quartere  only,  and  not  till  the  exceaiea  there  were  only  two  poinis  of  pamage, 

of  the   enemy,   exaspeiBled   by   national  at  Nogeut  (BltODgly  ibrtified)  and  ai  Bray, 

hatred,  had   occaaicmed  excitement,   did  without  a  bridge,  out  in  ught  of  a  weUE 

the  call  produce  some  effect,   but  could  French  reconnoitring  pai^.      Napoleon 

pfis  DO  new  direetioD  to  the  couibb  of  now   hoped   to    gain   miportant   advan- 

affiun.      The   alhes,   continuing   to   ad-  tagea  over  the  army  of  Schwaitzenherg. 

mice,  occupied  the  Saar,  the  Moselle,  the  Wrede,  united  with  WiUgenstein'a  coipo, 

paases  of  Ardeimes,  alnnw  without    a  had  to  return  across  the  ^ine  (Febniaiy 

Uaw.      In   no   instance   had   a  French  17).     On  the  18th,  Napoleon  attacked  the 

general  strengtli  enough  to  maintain  the  Wurlembergera,    at    Montereau,    at   the 

aaet  important  points  against  the  over-  confluence  of  the  Yonne  and  Seine ;  but 

whelming  force  of  the  invadera;  and  it  they  retired,  thou(^  with  loas,  to  the  left 

was  hoped,  by  the  middle  of  February,  beidt  of  the  Seine.    Schwanzenbeif  now 

IB  reach  Puis  in  safety,  when  Napoleon,  hastened  bach,  and  passed  the  Seme  at 

who  left  it  on  the  35th  Januaiy,  and  Troyes,  to  renew  his  communication  with 

went  to  join  his  army  (aieembled,  after  Bl{icber.Constanclybardpre**ied,theaIlie8 

infinite  trouble,  on  the  Aube),  fbu^t,fnim  bad  to  continue  retiring;  and  the  situation 

Januaiy  07  to  February  3,  a  number  of  of  afiaira  was  so  uncertain  that,  in  the 

baiUes,  whi(±,  with  that  at  Brienne,  on  head-quarteiaoftbemonarchs  themselves 

FetMuary  I,  form  one  of  the  most  striking  a  diveinly  of  opinions  prevailed,  which 

eihibttioos  in  military  histon-.     N^raleou  had  an  influence  on  the  congress  of  Cha- 

put  Smb  fU  his  Bkill.    He  Fost  the  battle  tilion.   [i\.  v.)      But  in  this  verv  crisiB, 

of  Brieime,  after  hb  army  of  70,0G0  men  which     inspired    Napolepn    with    such 

had  made  the  moat  desperate  resistance,  hopes  that  he  raised  his  demanda  higher 

which,  regnrdless  of  danger,  be  super-  at  Chatillon  than  he  hsd  done  since  the 

■Dtended  eveir  where,  and  left  behind  bettleofLeipsic,  anew  turn  was  given  to 

73  camion  and  12,000  prisonerB,  to  retire,  affairs.    The  alliea  concluded  the  treaty 

•a  it  seemed,  beyooA  Troyea.      Mean-  of  Chaumottt.  (q.  v.)    After  the  indecisive 

while,  the  eagerness  of  the  allies  to  im-  battle  of  Bar  sur  Aube  (Fd^ruary  27), 

rtove  the   firat  victory   on  the   soil  of  Napoleon  mart^hed  against  Bl&cher,  who 

Fiance,  gave  rise  to  a  separation  of  their  was    approaching   the    northern    army, 

farces,  of  which  Napoleon  took  advnn'  the  van  of  which  bad  already  taken  Sois- 

ta^  judiciously  and  boldly.     Having  re-  sons,   but   had   lost    it    agam.      But  in 

c«ived  on  vvagons  new  troops  fixim  the  a   lucky  moment,   Soiwons    captulaled 

tnnvof  Spain,  he  proceeded,  with  npidi-  (March  2],  and  Blficher  formed  ajuncticm 

9,  fiom  the  Seine  to  the  Lower  Mame,  with   the   northern   army,  under  Billow, 

■long  which  the  army  of  Bltic&er  was  who  had  taken  several  fortresses  in  the 

marching,  in  security,  to  Paris.     He  broke  Low  Countries  and  Picordy,  especially 

through    its    centre,  and    destroyed,    at  La  Fere   (February  36),    with   a  great 

Chompeaubert  (Febniaiy  10),  the  column  quantity  of  stores,  by  means  of  geneiaJ 

(^general  OUusiefi*.    Without  the  aid  of  ThCimen.      The  diike  of  Weimar,  who 

generalYork,  genera]  Sacken  would  have  arrived  vrith    30,000   Saxons  and  other 

iDet  with  a  nmilar  fete  the  next  day,  at  troops,    bad   blockaded   the   unconquer- 

HoDtiniraiL      In  like  manner  (Febnianf  ed  places.      On  the  eirtreme  left  wing, 

14),  Napoleon  repulsed,  with  considerable  also,  of  the  allied  aimy,  &om   Geneva, 

lose,  at  Vauchamp  and  Etoses,  the  col-  the  most  decided  advantages  were  gun- 

umns  led  by  the  field-mardal   hiiruelf  ed.      The   count  of  Bubna  here,  like- 

Wiib   greet   iixei1ion&  a  union  was,  at  wise,  had  been   obliged  to  contend,  till 

Ian,  enentcd    with    BIGcher^    reserves.  February  25,  with  obMocles  of  all  kmds 

Schwanzenberg  and  Wrede  were  then,  Marshal  Augereau,    inspirited  by  some    ■ 

with   the    Wiirtembei^    troops,  beyond  remforcements  from  Spam,  had  received 

Ate  Seine ;  for  Napoleon  bad  been  deem-  frtun  Napoleon  orders  to  advance  on  this 

•d  Bufficiently  eideebled  to  allow  them  side,  and  repidse  the  left  flank  of  tha 

lo  proceed  towards  Paris  in  two  large  allies.    All  the  Austrian  wounded  were 

oolurauB,  one  on  the  Seine,  the  other  on  taken  to  Berne,  and  Geneva  was  coiuid- 

AieHame.    This  idea  had  been,  in  part,  ered  in  ereot  danger ;  but  wl^en  the  priitce 

lecommendodbythebarrennessof  Cham-  of  Honibuig  and  count  Bionchi  came  up 

pague.    The  great  triangle  between  the  with  conmfemble  r«inforcemrait%  Aug*-    ■ 
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leau  lost  hia  former  sdvantara  w  rapidly  ly  through  the  equivocal  conduct  of  HU' 
as  he  bad  gained  them.  Napoleon  iiow  rat,  king  ofNaplea,  who  faadleftthepor^ 
saw  himself  id  danger  of  beiDg  aur-  of  Napoleon,  and,  bvored  by  Austria,  em- 
rounded  on  both  flaoke,  sod  confined  braced  diat  of  the  slliee,  without  doing  any 
between  the  Seine  and  Harae.  He  thing  iu  good  eomeet  for  them,  the  war 
therefore  (March  9\  attacked  BIticber's  hod  not  taken  a  decisive  coime.  Since 
army  at  Craone,  and,  on  the  10th,  gave  the  battle  which  the  viceroy  had  fbu^ 
battle  at  Loon,  and  was  defeated.  He  now  with  the  Austrian  general  on  the  Mincto, 
returned  across  the  Alsne  and  Mame,  took  he  maintained  his  poeition  tm  this  river, 
Rheinu,  and  tltfew  himself  with  impetu-  with  an  army  of  30,000  men,  at  mofll, 
oaQ'  on  Schwartzenbeix,  at  Arcis  aur  against  the  same  number  of  Ne^K)litBlia 
AuEre;  but,  repulaedoD  the30thand2lBt,  and  50,000  A  ustiiana.  The  bccoukIb  finoa 
with  losa,  he  resumed  his  former  plan,  to  Paris  gave  here,  also,  a  new  directkm  to 
approach  tbe  Rhine  in  the  rear  of  the  al-  affiiis.  April  16,  a  truce  was  concluded, 
Iws,  siqiported  by  the  fbrtreases  of  the  whichallowedtheFrench troopstodepart 
flfoeelle,  exhortihepeople  toagenefaliis-  for  France,  and  compelled  the  Italian  to 
ihg,  unite  with  Augereau,  and  intercept  the  remain.  But  an  insuireciion  in  Milan 
retroatoftbeallies.  But  the  allies,  merely  mode  acliange  in  regard  to  the  craiditiMt, 
ke^ingwatchonbim,madeBrapidmarch  that  the  fete  of  Italy  should  be  decided 
to  Pahs  (q.  v.);  for  marshal  Augereau  bad  in  Paris;  and  prince  Eugene  redded  his 
aheady  been  driven  back  to  Lyons,  which  command  ofthetroopalo  the  Austrian  geo- 
c^tituiated  March  31.  After  tbe  victory  eral  Bellesarde  (who  bad  taken  HiOra^ 
over  Souit  at  Orthes,  Februuy  37j  the  place),  ana  went,  by  way  of  Verona,  to 
English  bad  gained  poeseeaon  of^  the  Htinacfa.  Meanwhile,  the  count  of  Aitais 
city  of  Bordeaux,  anddriven  back  mar-  hud  entered  Paris,  as  the  representative  ctf 
ahal  Soult  to  Toulouse.  Finally,  advices  Louis  XVIII,  AprU  23,  he  concluded  a 
were  received  at  head-quonerSiDom  Paris  general  trace  with  the  allied  monardts, 
hsel^  disckieing  the  existence  of  an  ami-'  and  a  prebminaiy  treaty  icepecting  the  fu- 
N^Nileon  party,  and  deacribiag  tha  con-  turecondilioneof  peace.  Louis XVIII  mi- 
qnest  of  the  city  as  easy,  it  beingdetended  tered  Paris  liimseu^  May  3.  On  die  SUi, 
'  solely  by  the  national  guards.  The  battle  Schwartzenberg  redgned  the  chief  com- 
<^  HaichSOgave  them  access  to  the  cap-  roand,  and  the  amuee  retired  with  rafridi- 
ital  of  Franca.  N^leon's  bmily  had  tj  to  the  Rhine,  thou^  peace  was  not 
abeady  fled  from  tlie  city.  AJexondernow  suned  till  May  30,  (See  .fhmee,  ttnc* 
dadared  that  he  would  never  treat  with  1814,)  On  the  whole,  on  account  of  tha 
tiie  emperor  or  his  &ini]y.  A;>iil  1,  a  pro-  g/mx  expectations  excited  l^  the  hatrad 
vinoMUgDvernment  was  organized  by  Tal-  against  France,  the  joy  at  this  peace  was 
leynmd,  which  declared  Napoleon  depos-  very  slight,  alihoui^  it  had  taken  fhnn 
ed,  and  tranaferred  the  crown  to  the  Hour-  Fiance  upwards  of  otte  hundred  fbrtified 
boos.  Napoleon  hasteHed  back  too  late  places,  and  twenty-five  miUions  of- souls. 
fbrtheprMervation  (rf'Paris.  Heap(H«ach-  The  banquiUi^  of  Europe  was  sotrn 
ed  Mdy  as  near  as  FontaineMeau.  Here  a^ain  disturbed.  In  Fiance,  Louis  XVIII 
the  fiagmeius  of  the  troops  which  had  left  did  not  succeed  in  winning  the  love  of  the 
Paris,  according  to  the  cspituUtioo,  were  people,  to  which  he  had  so  long  been  a 
tiututed ;  but  Marmont,  with  his  corps,  stranger.  Napoleon,  therefore,  eeciq>ed 
abondoDed  the  emperor  April  4.  After  from  Elba,  and  reascended  the  French 
many  n^otiatioos,  Napoleon  abdicated  the  throne  March  90,  1815.  (See  Abpofam.) 
thnme,  stipah^ng  only  for  the  imperial  ti-  The  monarchs  bemg  determined  to  sup- 
tie,  the  ielaod  of  Elba,  with  entire  saver'  port  tbe  Bouitxins,  the  flames  of  war  were 
eignta,  two  nulboiH  of  fiance,  &c,  all  of  again  kindled.  About  770,000  soldiers 
which  were  granted  Ithn.  April  9,  an  ar-  were  gathered  fiora  Germany,  Rusesa, 
mistice  was  concluded  with  all  the  French  Belgium  (which  wasunit«d  into  one  king- 
conunanders.  Host  of  thelbrtreeseamtu-  dcmwitfa  Holland),  England,  and  Don- 
ated without  the  boundanes  of  ancient  mark.  Napoleon,  on  bis  side,  wasuot  idle. 
Fraiice,Dpenedtheirgates;  the  others,  situ-  FromallF[ance,be  had  convened  in  Paris, 
aledwithmit,'acknowledgedLouisXVIII  to  a  great  eAomti  ((e  ^(B,  in  tbe  begiiming 
willingly  or  unwillingly.  Davoust,  in  of  June,  4000  deputies,  who  swore  fideliqr 
Hamburg,  hesitated  me  longest ;  he  dui  to  the  new  constitution  and  to  him.  From 
not  defnrt  dll  Ha^  29.  At  tbe  same  tune,  the  20di  Afaich,  he,  Camot,  Davoust,  and 
tbe  takinx  of  Pans  dedded  the  fete  of  It-  othen,  had  done  every  tbingto  put  tbe 
•ly.  In  this  country,  panly  througb  Ae  army  m  a  respectable  state.  llieu-eflbTts 
«xoellentpiscautioiis  of  the  viceroy,  part-  were  very  much  oidedbytbeei 
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«f  the  old  soldien,  who  had,  ineuiwhile,  pectedl^.  ImmediBtely  after  the  ehamg 
returned  home  from  uaprisoDineDt.  The  de  Mm,  he  left  Paris  for  the  ariDy  of 
AuBttiaa  empenu-  was  threatraed  bj^  a  ISO/MN)  select  tmope,  Mationed  on  the 
norm  in  Ilsly,  which  seemed  to  be  con-  nortbem  boundary,  taking  with  him  the 
nected  with  that  in  France.  Murat,  king  guardsassemb1edaiLyoiis,aiid,  with  them, 
of  Naples,  bed  been  obliged  to  imdeivo,  at  attacked,  at  day-break,  June  15,  more  than 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  a  contest  with  the  300,000  Englishnien  and  Prussians,  who 
Bourbon  courts ;  so  much  the  harder,  as  were  eocamped  along  [he  IVle  and  Sam- 
Englaitd  was  under  obliBations  to  the  ibr-  bre,  under  the  command  of  BIGcber  and 
mer  king  of  Naples,  and,  moreover,  mi-  Wellington.  Without  giving  them  time 
derstood  Hurat's  equivocal  behavior  the  to  unite,  he  drove  the  Prussians  back  be- 
;ear  befbr^  and  tnerefore  declared,  in  hind  Fleurus,  and  defeated  them  at  Ligny, 
express  terms,  that  be  could  not  remain  .  June  16 ;  while  Ney  attemjHed  to  te- 
kiog.  AusCria  alone,  the  more  laithful  to  tard,  at  Quatre  Bras,  the  English,  who 
her  engagements  with  him  because  it  was  were  hastening;  on  the  Bruaeels  road,  and 
lew  for  her  advantage  (o  have  a  Bourbon  prevent  their  junction  with  BlCcher.  In 
for  s  neighbor,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  spoke  the  battle  that  took  place  there,  in  which 
in  his  fiivor ;  but  either  gave  up  bis  cause  the  dube  of  Brunswick  fell,  Ney  wag  im- 
st  last,  or,  at  least,  Mural  thought  bimself  able  entirely  to  accomplish  Napoleon's  ob- 
a]miidonedbvheF,orbelievedthaltheland-  ject ;  but  neither  could  Wellington  come 
ing  of  N^ioleon  would  afibrd  him  means,  to  the  succor  of  the  Prussians,  who  were, 
during  the  prevailing  feimentanon  in  Ita-  therefore,  obliged  to  make  a  retreat,  in 
Ij,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  whole  which  they  were  fevored  by  the  derkneM 
peninsula;  so  that,  on  the  4lb  of  April,  of  the  night.  The  next  day,  Napoleon  de- 
without  declaration  of  war,  be  attaclied  tached  two  of  bis  corpg  (Ffo-mit  lo  pursue 
Rome  and  the  Austrian  line  of  troops  with  the  Prussians,  who  were  retreating  to 
50  to  60,000  men.  The  Auetrians,  hardly  Wavre :  with  the  reet  of  the  army,  he  od- 
19,000inenBtrong,  under  general  Bianchi,  vanced,on  the  Brueeels  road,  to  crush  the 
retreated,  fighting,  behmd  the  Po,  where  English,  as  he  thought  he  had  crushed  the 
(bey  maintftined  uemselves  till  the  troops  Pruwians.  Wellineton  had,  meanwhile, 
SRit  tluther  in  wagims  had  arrived ;  after  assumed  a  position  Before  the  great  foreM 
which,  general  Frimont,  who  command-  of  Soigny,  on  an  elevated  plain,  which 
ed  them,  advanced  again  so  quickly,  and  formed  a  natural  fortress.  (See  Water- 
to  skilfiiUy,  that,  tweuQ'  days  afler,  Hurat  ho,  BaUU  of.)  On  the  16th,  Napoleon  at- 
waa  in  the  most  desperate  Mtuation ;  and  tacked  this  poeilion,  in  the  conviction  that 
his  diqiirited  troops  by  di^reea  dispersed,  the  English  would  not  make  a  long  resiat- 
aiid  would  not  stand  an  atuck.  Surround-  ance.  But  all  hia  attacks  were  unsuccesv- 
ed,  and  cut  off  &om  the  best  roads,  he  ful,  and  the  more  he  wasted  his  forces  in 
saw  himself  forced  to  retreat  continual-  vain,  the  more  terrible  was  bis  defeat, 
If  through  by-paths,  where  artillery  and  when,  towards  evening,  the. army  of  the 
baggage  were  lost.  An  attempt  lo  save  PruBBians,  beaten  on  the  16tb,  but  orUy  the 
himseTf  by  a  truce,  (ailed,  from  liie  firm-  more  eager  for  battle,  coming  up  from 
ness  of  the  Austrian  general ;  another,  at  Wavre  in  two  divisions,  fell  upon  the  right 
Tolendno,  May  1—3,  to  improve  bia  tatu-  wing  and  the  rear  of  tho  French  army, 
Biiaa  by  arms,  was  frustnted  by  the  valor  through  the  defile  of  St.  Lambert.  Wel- 
of  his  enemy;  and,  in  conse<]uence  of  tliis  lington,  now  making  a  seneral  movement 
laat  vain  attack,  made  with  deaperaticm,  'forward,  in  one  hour  the  whole  French 
and  much  personal  ezpoeure,  his  army  to-  army  was  dispersed,  and  Napoleon  him- 
tally  diq>ersed,  and  he  himself  fled  to  self  carried  alons  with  the  fogitives. 
France. — His  wile  was  token  to  Aiutrin.  BIflcher  ordered  sll  the  cavahir  to  pursue 
The  wreck  of  the  army,  5000  Mrong,  laid  the  lii^tives,  in  the  moonlight  night.  AJl 
dowatbeiTannsbehind^eriverVominio,  the  artillery  and  baggage  was  lost;  no 
Hay  20.  Half  the  Austrian  army,  on  point  of  retreat  was  specified ;  they  who 
account  of  the  unexpectedly  slight  re-  hiu)  hoped  to  be  in  Brussels  in  the  mom- 
(nstance  which  they  had  met  wiui,  Eisd  ing,  wandered  about  on  the  Bambre,  in  the 
[MXiceeded  to  Upper  Italy,  in  order,  from  most  melancholy  condition.  Not  a  single 
thence  to  enter  France,  over  the  Al[je.  But  eorp$  d'armie  opposing  the  conquerors, 
orders  fiom  Vienna  delayed  the  invasion,  tho  fortifled  places  situated  in  their  route 
that  ihe  Russians  might  have  lime  to  come  were  taken  or  surrounded.  Deputies  from 
up.Halfof Junebodconsequentlyelapsed,  Paris, suing  foratruce,  and  announcmg 
when  the  attadt  was  made  on  the  side  of  Napoleon's  abdication,  were  not  faeanL 
N^wleoD,  equally  inipemously  and  unex-  Tlie  allies  advanced,  taking  advantage  of 
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the  firat  CMigteniatica).  June  37,  tbey  were  and  the  more  strongly  they  Htill  expresMd 

atreody  masteiB  of  the  main  roads  leading  themselrea,  in  some  places,  ogainBt  the 

to  Pans,  and  expected  to  gem  poBaeeaion  BourbooH,  bo  much  the  more  cciiitiously 

of  thecapitalwitooulastrokeof  thesword.  bad  they  to  act,  in  order  to  maintain  the 

Bui  the  two  French  generals  Vaodamme  Bourbons  on  the  throne  (contraiy  Vt  the 

and  Grouchy,  who  ban  puiHued  the  Prus-  fbnner   opinion    of  the  prince    t^ent), 

HiBDH,  a^r  the  battle  on  the  16th,  and  had  atfainsl  the  will  of  the   French   peiqile. 

driven  general  Thiel^aiiD  from  Wavre,  France  was,  therefore,  still  overwhelmed 

at  the  very  moment  when  Napoleon's  ar-  with  (roope,  and  the  ministers  of  tlie  allies 

my  was  disperaed,  made  such  a  rafnd  and  were  engaged  with  thoee  of  Louis  in  the 

judicious    retreat,    that,   to   the  surprise  adjustment  of  political  relations;  but  up 

both  of  friend  and  foe,  diey  arrived,  with  to  September  W,  the  parties  were  so  mr 

moderate  loea,  under  the  walls  of  Paris  at  from  agreeins,  that  the  former  all  look  tbejr 

e  time  with  Bldcher  and  Welling-  departur         '       ""                           "    ' 


Paris  was  l)etler  fortilied   than  m    been  utpointed,  afetvdaysBfter,bT  Louis 
;  but,  as  the  fortifications  were  sur-     XVIIl,  were  the  iHetinunaries  of  peace 
rotmded,  the  city  was  in  diuiger  of  being    signed  [October  2) :  these  were  confirmed 


stomied  on  its  weakest  side,   touchy  and  in  the  definitive  treaty  of  November  30, 

VaodamnK  were  the  leas  able  to  encoun-  which,  1.  fixed  the  boundaries  of  France 

ter  the  allies,'  as  every  day  twought  acceS'  as  they  were  in  1790 ;  but,  3.  todt  from 

sions  to  the  forces  m  the  Prueeiane  and  it  the   fortreasee  of   Landau,   Saariouis, 

Unslish ;  a  trace  was,  therefore,  made,  and  Philippevitle,  Marienburg,  Versoix,  with 

Fans   evacuated.    (See  Parit.)     All  the  acertain  circuit  of  terTitoryabouteach,tr 

-      -         -.-...  .- .  .     .   -      |.  ^  p      .... 


troc^  retired  behind  the  Loire,  with  their    be  subaequuntly  defined ;  3.  provided  that 

. — n-.-.   o.  _^|j„^  QQ  the  6th  the    Huningen  should  be  diemantled;  4.  fixed 

Thus  the  war  was    an  indemnity  of  700,000,000  fi^nca  for  the 


.  While  the  Rubsuuib,  Bavanans,  Wtir-  5.  provided  that  a  line  from  Cond^  throuf^ 
tembei«ets,and  AuBtcians,werecoiningup  Bouchain,  to  Bilsch,  should  be  occupied, 
fit>n)alTudeB,  the  French  forces  stationed  fyr  the  same  time,  by  the  alliea,  with 
in  difierent  quartera  were  too  inconsidera-  150,000  men,  at  the  expense  of  France;  and, 
Ue  to  doany  thing  but  shed  their  blood  in  6.  secured  the  demands  of  all  private  per- 
vun,  notwithstanding  the  brave  reaistance  sons  on  France,  with  die  eicception  orihe 
of  Rapp  under  the  walb  of  Strasburg,  of  bank  of  Htunbiug,  emptied  by  DavoiM  in 
Sucbet  before  Lyons,  and  notwithalanding  1813.  This  was  the  actual  terminatioo  of 
popular  insunectioDs  in  several  ports  of  the  war;  for,  till  then,  the  northem  fbr- 
Alsalia  and  Lorraine.  Armistices  put  an  frmnrn  of  France  had  been  besieged,  at 
«nd,t^degreee,tothewarinthesequarterB  least  by  the  Prussiana,  and  for  the  moat 
themore  speedily,  because  Louis  XVIII  part  conquered.  By  a  separate  agreement, 
had  already  made  his  entry  into  Paris,  Ju-  half  voluntary,  half  forced,  the  restoration 
ly  9.  Immediately  afler  his  return,  Napo-  vras  nnnled  of  all  the  works  of  art,  of  Ii- 
leon  had  abdicated.  He  hm>ed,  perhl^»,  aly,  Germany,  &C.,  accumulated  in  Paris 
1?  thai  means,  to  appease  the  storm,  and  Binc«  17!^  Respecting  Napoleon,  th« 
deoarted  for  Rochefort,  where  he  finally,  allies  agreed  that  he  should  hve  at  St.  He- 
July  15,  surrendered  to  the  English.  In  leua,  at  the  expense  of  England,  as  a 
Paris,  a  diveraiy  of  opinions  prevailed  in  prisoner  of  war,  but  with  all  the  lUlevia- 
the  chambers  of  peraa  and  tepresenta-  tions  of  which  sucli  a  situation  could  ad- 
tivea.  Theirattenlion  was  occupied,  while  mil-  Hiawbolefamily  wasbamsbedfiron 
the  eonquerora  advanced,  with  me  subjects  France,  under  penalty  of  death,  and  the 
of  a  republic,  of  Napoleon  II,  and  a  new  members  of  it  were  obti^d  to  have  pass- 
constitution  ;  till  Fouch^,  who  stood  at  the  ports  fiwm  the  great  powers.  The  bajiisb- 
head  of  the  proviuooal  government,  doe-  ment  of  the  Bonapartes  was  again  pro- 
ed  their  halt,  and  Louis  reasceoded the  nouQC«d  in  183I,togetherwitfa  £at  ofdw 
throne,  strongly  as  such  aproceeding  was  elder  line  of  the  Bourbons.  Murat,  im- 
deprecated  by  the  voice  of  the  people  in  pelled  by  an  unhappy  eiror,  and  deceived 
the  chambers  and  in  the  army.  This  reelo-  by  the  Neapolitan  police,  made  an  attempt 
ration  had  much  influence  on  the  event  of  to  recover  his  kingdom,  and,  October  &, 
thewar.  The  princes  hadrectived  Lotus  died  the  death  of  a  criminal,  at  Pizzo,  in 
as  thmr  ally. -In  their  declarations,  they  Calabria.  {See  JVfural.)  (Seethefiiriom 
had  sptien  merely  against  Napoleon,  not  A  TEzmfrfiiwn  de  £«««.  with  an  atlas,  3(1 
•gainBttheFrenchpeople-Themorieactive  edition,  Paris,  1825,  3  vota,  by  the  French 
a  part  the  peo]^  had  taken  against  them,  colonel  of  artillery,  marquis  de   Cham- 
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fanf.TheRunucolonelBuituiiin'sAitt.  AmBticBlplwbets,thelbnaofwliicIiwMui 
mSa.  dt  la  Campagne  dt  SumU  m  1819,  inqwdbnent  toa  people  not  fbndofwiil- 
PBrM,  16S4,  3  T0I&,  wilh  plans,  wm  luwd  ing.  About  the  eod  of  the  eeventeenth 
bj  ChmAutiy,  in  the  new  edition  of  hie  cenmiy,  Ehas  Kopiewitach  improved  it, 
woik.  See,  abo,  the  marquees  of  Lon-  and  brouriil  the  lettMB  to  their  preaent 
doDdeny'B  Ainrufm  ^  the  War  in  Ger-  fonn,  for  uie  embelJiriiiDeiit  of  which  so 
M(n9  and  Frima,  in  181<)  and  1814 ;  and  much  has  been  done  in  the  iaM  ten  yesi^ 
IMgur^  IKttoirt  dt  ffapaUen  et  de  hi  that  the  Ruman  chamnterB  may  conipare 
Grande  Amie  pendant  VAmie  181S  m  beauty  of  form  with  thoM  of  anjEtiro- 
tPoiis,  laas,  3  Tab.).  pean  language.  The  lustoiy  of  the  Scla- 
Rtutian  Langvagt  and  IMerahtrt. —  vian  preM  haa,  in  modein  times,  attracl- 
L'nder  this  head  we  must  diatiDguiri)  two  ed  much  atteodon,  and  a  copy  of  a  woik 
languagea:  1.  The  Ruaaian  lim^affe,  printed  in  1475  hat  been  found.  A  Bcla- 
oiiginaDj  the  dialect  of  the  Sclavi,  who  Tonian  psalter  was  printed  at  Cracow, 
Ibunded  the  empire.  It  underwmit,  aa  1481.  The  pealter  of  Kiev  (1551)  n  tbe 
did  the  empire  inelf,  varioua  chai^««.  oldeat  worii  printed  in  RuMia  itself.  Cim- 
Tbua  it  haa,by  degrees,  incotpotalad  mto  cow  was  the  cradle  of  SclsTonian  typog' 
ilaelf  much  of  the  Scandinavian,  Mongo-  ref)hy.  The  oldest  monunteDU  of  the 
ban,  Taitor  (1335  to  1477),  and  Geiman,  language  are,  (Meg's  trean  of  peace  aid 
abo  the  Pohah  and   French   languages,  commeree  of  the  year  912;  Ij 


Lprovemeu  of  this  fcncible  and    whh  the  Greeb  emperor  (945) ;  the  mu- 
"~"  idiom  H  not,  bowerer,  con-    nicipal  charter  of  Novgcmid  (1019) :  but 
is  CMiIinuaUjr  adrandn^by    die  moat  important  memotids  am   the 
the  time  of  Jaroelaff 
54) ;  the  expedition  of 
„    ,  .     m  of  the  twelfth  centu- 

lation  of  the  Holy  Sciipturee,  and  so  set-  ry;  popular  songa,  and  the  poems  of  Ae 
lied  that  it  bes  nnce  e^^iienced  but  few  prince  Cantemir,  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
aheralions.  It  b  the  language  of  the  press  Anna.  This  pcedecesMr  of  Lomo- 
Bible,  of  the  old  chronicles,  as,  for  in-  hobos'  posMMed  true  talent,  had  received 
Mance,Ne8tar'B,about  1100,  oftheeccleai-  a  European  educadiw,  and  was  well 
isticallawH,ofBomeofthepiB9tonillnetruc-  acquainted  with  the  claMjcs.  Hb  poems 
tions,  and  of  the  preyera  in  the  litui^. —  eonnst  of  satires  and  egHstles,  in  which,  in 
A  mixed  language  arose  fiom  the  combi-  imitation  of  Horace  uid  Boileau,  he  de- 
naikm  <tf  these  two  alreadj^  mentimied,  Ecribed  in  true  colon  the  mannen  and 
which  b  used  in  eermatu,  in  rhetorical  fuilts  of  hb  times.  The  s|MTit  of  hia 
B,  and  in  the  higber  ^wdee  crf'poetry.    poema  b  modem,  the  form  antique,  but 


minla   and  ptuwes  &om  the   Sclavtmi'  od  the  Plurality  of  Wwlda;  but  theian- 

an.   which,  ()ein^  used  fbr  the  expres-  guage  was  as  yet  too  little  refined  te  pre- 

I   of  InUical   ideas  and  imagee,  nave  serve  the  bewty  of  the   original     Thb 

.1 :.._j _ L   __ij!_  _.._■.!     _i    —     ...1..    !-^i^^aj     monu- 


1,  unintentionally,  given  it  a  rvtrogiade 

poetry. — lEiteiynfUeRttuiaaZianguagt.  diiectim,  when  he  introduced  many  fbr- 

^^IB  6iBt  period,  which  was  the  longest,  ^gn  expressions,  in  place  of  a  great  nnm- 

■ndmost  (MMimte  of  liteivty  productions,  ber  of  existiD^  technical  terms,  irtiicfa 

extends  from  the  foundation  of  the  em-  thus  became  diBUBed,B0  that  the  language 

]Hre  to  LomoDoaofi^  who  first  introduced  itself  became  poorer,  and  was  disfiniivd. 

a  permanent  change    into   the    Ru»Bn  The  second  period  eztends  from  Como- 


fix  tho  written  language,  was  the  intro-  a  man  of  genius,  created  the  language  01 

duction  of  a  current  written  character,  RuKion  poetry,  by  the  intioduction  partly 

whereby  the  unwieldy  letters  before  used,  of  poetical  eipreeaionB  and  partly  or  new 

and  intioduced  by  Cyril,  were  superseded  Ibrms,  which    be    borrowed   principallv 

(see  CyH),  fbr  the  mil  eijo^ssion  of  the  fiom  the   German  literature,  and  whicn 

tcmes,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Sclavian  served  hb  successors  as  models.      Hb 

language,  and  for  which  the  Greek  letters  example  likewise  showi  how  the  Rusnan 

were  neitber  suitable  tior  snfficienL  Cyril  langiuge  can  be  enriched  and  etmobled 

bal  bonowed  Mfse  cbaiwiers  fiom  the  by  expresNons  and  phissee  from  the  Scla- 
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vomtc    He  first  deyeloped  iu  gnumnati-  tn^ ;  Mme  of  bis  chanctera  are  well 

osl  Htructiu^  and  ccoitriiiuted  also  tm  Sana  dalmeUed  nnd  supported. — Petioff  wm  « 

its  prose.     HiB  odes  relate  to  tbe  circuni'  true  poet,  but  hia   language  is  rude ;  be 

■taucea  of  tbe  day ;  we  find  in  tbem  little  bad  man;  ideas  and  Btriking  iiaagea.    He 

Ctry,  but  inucb  rhetorical  richneaB.     In  celebrated  tbe  victories  of  CsthajiDe  tbe 

tragedies,  tbe  lyric  tone  prevail^  and  Great  in  bii  odes.     Hia  heroes  were  Po- 

dismanc  power  is  sought  Ibr  in  thetn  in  ten^kin  and  Romlnzofi:      His  trandattMi 

Tain.     In  epic  poetry,  bia  Ppler  the  Great  of  the  jGneid  into  Alexandrine  verae  ia 

was  B  first  attempt ;  there  are  indiridual  very  unpolished  in   in  language,  but  ia 

pasBBges,  indeed,  of  great  merit  i  but  the  fiill   of  power. — ^LomonoeoS'  dso   com* 

poem,  as  a  whole,  is  devoid  of  interest  mencee  the  series  of  prose  writeis  of  tbis 

Us  imitations  of  the  Psalms  are  rich  in  period.      His  eulogies    upon    Peter  the 

poetical  expreeuon.    His  epistle  on  tbe  Gf«at  and  Elizabeth  contain  few  idi 


uCiUly  of  Terse  shows  hia  great  command  but  much  liietoncal  ornament  Both  ol 
«f  ^e  language.  Sumanwoff,  an  uitfaor  these  writings  are  entirely  different  fion 
celebrated  in  his  time,  is  too  difiUse  upon    those  of  his  piedeceasors.     They  bavo 


every  subjecL  His  fbnili^  in  tragedy  veiy  much  improved  the  language,  but 
and  comedy,  iu  aatires,  epistles,  elegies,  still  hare  not  given  it  a  permanent  fbim. 
eclogues,  faUes,  epigrams  and  songs,  gave  The  same  may  be  said  of  hie  scientific 
bim  reputation ;  but  in  no  department  can  treatises  upon  electricity  and  metallurgy, 
be  be  considered  a  model.  Keraskoff  of  his  Essay  towards  a  Russian  gram- 
has  produced  two  large  epics  upon  tbe  mar,  and  of  his  Rhetoric,  which  coDtaina 
conquest  of  Kasan,  and  upon  Wladimir  many  fragments  traoBlated  fixtm  tbe  an- 
the  Great,  besides  tragedies,  odes  and  cienta. — WeiMenlWisin)  wrote  twoeom- 
«>istles.  His  language  is  brautiiiil,  and  edies  in  prose,  full  of  genuine  humoij 
far  more  smooth  than  that  of  LoinonosoS^  which  describe  in  true  colors  some  of 
but  bis  talents  are  much  less  conspicuous,  tbe  absurdities  of  the  age ;  both  of  tbesa 
He  WBSooariderediu  his  timeastbe  Ho-  have  maintained  themselves  upon  the 
mer  of  Russia;  but  be  is  now  forgotten. —  sta^.  He  also  wrote  tvm  very  orinnal 
Maykoff  acquired  a  reputation  by  two  rolires,  and  some  translatioiu  from  Hon- 
bunesque  poems,  which  were,  however,  taigne  and  Terrasson. — Muraviefl^  the  tu- 
not  the  less  worthless  on  that  account. —  tor  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  composed 
Knioshjinin  imitated  the  French  in  his  for  his  noble  pupil  several  treatiseB  upon 
tragedies  and  comedies,  too  closely  iu-  Rusjan  faistoiy,  some  dialogues  of  the 
deed,  but  not  without  talent  Some  com-  dead,  and  some  fivgrnenls,  in  tbe  manner 
edie8,iu  which  he  has  interwoven  many  of  tbe  Eogtish  Spectator,  under  the  title 
of  the  fblliee  of  the  times  in  which  he  ofthe  Simirbtm,  His  etjle  is  not  wholly 
Uved,  have  maintained  themselves  upon  pure,  neither  bas  he  a  great  command  <x 
the  stage  till  tbe  present  time.  He  very  language :  it  is  evident  that  he  bas  fbrmed 
muchexcelled  Sumorokoffi  and  some  of  bis  style  from  tbe  imitation  of  French 
his  scenes,  even  now,  are  read  with  pleas-  writers;  but  be  is  full  of  ideas,  and  partic- 
nre^although  tbe  language  has  proceeded  ukriy  rich  in  imagery.  When  we  read 
so  far  in  improvement — Kostroffdeserves  his  works,  wo  feel  that  hia  mind  is  con- 
meutioD  on  account  of  his  translation  of  versant  with  all  the  beauty  contained  in 
'  the  tinit  books  of  the  Iliad  into  Alexan-  ancient  end  modem  literature.  A  good 
drine  verse,  and  of  Ossian  into  prose.  His  heart,  a  pure  mind,  and  a  love  of  virtue, 
language  is  not  without  force. — Bobrofi)  a  are  conspicuous  in  every  thing  that  he 
wild  genius,  has  left  behind  bim  a  niunber  has  written.  He  was  in  advance  ofhia 
ofbombaatieodea,andadescriptivepoem,  age.  But  he  had  little  effect  upon  his 
Tbtvio,  a  chaos,  but  which  contains  here  contemporaries,  as  he  permitted  but  few 
andtheresomebrilliantpessages. — Bogda-  of  his  writings  to  be  printed,  and  his 
nonitsch  (q.  v.),  author  of  a  poem  cuied  works  did  not  appear  till  long  after  his 
Pnc&c,bimitationofLaFontaine,isn^/;  death.  In  general,  it  may  be  said, tbtf 
and  full  of  grace  and  originality,  but  difliisk  during  this  period  tbe  genius  of  Loniono- 
•nd  deficient  m  taste.~Oseroff  belongs,  if  eoff  awakened  a  taste  fer  literature  in  his 
his  langua^  is  conridered,  to  this  period,  nation.  People  eagerly  reed  every  thing 
although  bispoema  appeared  in  that  which  that  was  pnnted,  particulady  poeticu 
ibllowed.  The  plan  of  his  tragedies  is  productions.  In  Sumarokofi*  Uiey  saw  a 
French,  the  language  neither  pure  nor  great  Twic  writer,  and  in  the  poem  of 
beautiful,  but  the  expression  is  oflen  Keradtofl,  with  all  its  defbcts,  an  Iliads 
foreible,  and  the  descnptjon  of  tbe  pas-  They  felt  the  beautiful,  but  did  not  know 
aioDS  natural ;   some  scenes  are   really  bow  to  diMinguiah  it  fivm  what  was  mis- 
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raaUe.      Tute  was  in  the  cndte,  and  as  m 

critiinaii  stUl  uubom.    We  mav  conaider  threi 

thisB^as  the  awskening  perioa  of  geniua  editing  the  Journal  of  Moec^.    In  this 

and  poetry.     In  the  Ian  half  of  it,  a  man  publication   appeared    fr&gmentH  of  his 

of  genius  made  his  appeannce,  who  be-  Letten  of  a  travellinK  Rusaan,  and  hia 

knfed  to  no  ichool,  of  an  original  and  talea,   which   were    afterwajda    publiafa- 

peMdiar  mind,  without  high  cultivation,  ed  collective!]'.      These  pioductiotts  vx- 

bat  unicfue  in  his  kind,  and  the  true  rep-  hibit  eenuine  taste,  though  they  appear 

imntative  of  Russian  poetrv.     Thia  man  like  the   elliisone  of  a  fouib.    His  rt- 

waa  Derachawin.  (q.  v.)    He   celebrated  marks  and  notices  of  the  writiiigs  of  for- 

the  i^oiy  of  the  Rusuan  anus  during  the  eign   cotintriee,  wliieh  appeared  in  that 

reisn  of  Catharine,  as  did  Lomonoeoff  publication,  excited  an  intereai  hi  foreign 

and  PetToff;  but   while  these  were  only  literaturethToughoutRu8sia,and  develop- 

eukigiata  of  their  sovereign  and  her  gen-  ed  the  germ  of  true  criticism.     The  sec- 

emla,  Derachawin  celebrated  them  in  the  ond  epoch  commenced  with  the  ptiblica- 

true  RHiit  ofapoet.     He  remained  a  phi-  tion   of   the-  European    Courier.     This 

laaoi»er  even  at  the  foot  of  Uie  throne :  periodical  drew  the  attention  of  the  public 

his  own  character  appears  in  whatever  he  to  politics,  and  awakened  reflection. .   His 

eaid  of  others ;  be  awakened  great  and  eaaava  upon  some  of  the  political  topiea 

patriode  feelings,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  day,  and  upon  morels,  are  moaela 

aescribed  nature  with  inimitable  touchea,  in  their  respective  kinds.     His  beauriful 

Hia   productiona,   however,  are  not  the  style   gave    to  bis   ideas    a  still   higher 

beat    models,  but  they  glow  with  a  fire  charm.     The  third  epoch  la  marked  by 

which  kindles  poetical  sentiment     Thia  bis  History  of  Rumia.    This  history,  as  a 

period  produced  a  great  numtter  of  trana-  literary  pnidliclion,  is  a  mine  fbr  all  au- 

lations,  particularly  from    the    French ;  thors  of*  hia  nation.    No  Russian  proee 

they  are   all,  however,  without  merit  aa  writer  since   Karamsio   has   acquired  a 

regards  style,  but  tliey  show  the  general  high  reputation :  greater  purity,  perhaps, 

dtmre  and  love  of  the  a^  for  literature,  prevaila  than  did  before,  but  his  style  has 

lo  this  age  the  greiti  dictionary  of  the  not  been  equalled.    Many  have  wished  to 

Russian  academy  appeared,  projected  ac-  imitate  him,  but  they  have  or^  shown 

cnrding  to  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  in  their  own  inferiority.     Makarofr  baa  edit- 

which  the  etymological  order  of  the  words  ed  a  Critical  Jouinal ;  be  wrote  veiy  cor- 

ie  followed.    This  woHc  fumiabes  great  rectlv,  but  bis  style  is  dry.    BatuschkolT 

&cilitiea  for  the  study  of  the  Russian  Ian-  has  been  able  to  give  grace  to  his  prose, 

giBge    and    literature.       The   Rusaan  and  the  Italian  harmony  to  his  verse, 

academy  (founded  October  21,  17B3)  has  Shukoflelitj  was,  after  Karaman,  the  ed- 

had  great  influence  in  directing  the  atten-  itor  of  the  European  Courier,  and  wrote 

tion  of  authors  to  the  pure  elementa  of  in  it  some  essays  in  prose.     These,  and 

the  language ;  several  societies  have  like-  other  authors,  have  each  of  them  some 

wise  been  formed  fbr  the   improvement  peculiar  ment,  but   they   are  not  equal 

of  the  language.     Finally,  one  man  con-  to  their   master.      Besides,  their  woriis 

tributed  greatly  lo  the  roread  of  literary  are     unimportant,    and     cannot,    Ihere- 

lasie,  who  had  himself  but  little  learning,  fore,  much  promote  the  further  develope- 

btit  a  good  Batural  understanding,  a  love  ment  of  the  language.     The  Russian  hte- 

for  the  sciences,  and  withal  a  happy  talent  mture  is  very  barren  in  oripnal  works  on 

'" "  '" — ' — '-"     This  was  Novikofl'.    He  the  subject  of  philceophy.  ■  In  the  history 


fbunded  a  typographical  society,  and  edit-    of  the  language  of  poetry,  Dmitrieff's  ii 
ed  a  satirical  journal,  under  the  title  The    itadons  of  La  Fontaine  and  bis  talcsmake 
PaJnteT,  which  at  that  time  vfaa  veiy  much    a  particular  epoch.     Before  him  Lomono- 


.  _..J,  and  opened  to  Karamsin  a  field  fbr  eoff,  and  especially  Der«chawb,  had  fiir- 

tbe  eshibitioo  of  his  literary  powers. — In  niehed   models  of  poetical   beauty,  and 

the  third  period,  Karamsin  Iq.  v.]  is  the  opened    the    way    to    bold     originality, 

representative  of  pcnse,  and  Dmitrieff  of  Without   ohecking  the  fli^t  of  genius, 

poetry.      The  paiiodical   edited   by   the  Dmitrieffkuew  how  to  direct  it  so  as  not 

fbrmer,  a£er  his  ictuni  from  his  travels,  to  ofiend  against  taste  and  sound  crili- 

eSected  a  decided  change  in  the  Russian  cism.    We  possess  about  one  hundred 

langtMge.    He  tevealea  to  his  eountiy-  excellent  febles  by  him,  in  imitalion  of 

tnen  the  secrets  of  ha^py  diction,  clear-  La  Fontaine  and    others,  many    songs, 

nen,  beauty  and  precision.    Tbe  aame  which  have   become  popular,  uid  odea, 

perfectioiL  which  he  gave  to  proee,  Dmi-  conaidered  clasmcal,  without  liaving  the 

triefl'  gave  to  poetry.    Karamsin^  career  brilliancy  of  Derschawin's  originahqr  and 
Toi.  XI.                13 
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boldnesB.  Dmitrieff  has  given  the  Ian-  labor  of  thinking  nunds  to  perieet  iL 
Kuage  of  RusdoD  poetry  its  peimanent  The  poeticaJ  language  of  the  RtUBianB 
form.  Neledinakf-Heletzskr  is  lew  pure  alone  can  be  called  rich.  The  lateet  peri- 
and  correct  than  Dmitrieff  bat  naaj  of  od  of  RusBian  Uieraaire  is  yet  in  ita  bloom, 
hia  BOQgB  are  in  the  mouths  of  the  com-  Already  it  numbers  one  Teir  pnnniratg 
moD  people.  The  true  fire  of  paBsiouan-  poet,  AJexauder  Puschkm,  who  ia  iliatki- 
imatea  hia  poetry.  Chemnitzer  ia  ealeem-  guiahed  for  his  imagination  and  cmginaU- 
ed  as  B  febulist ;  his  expreeeiiHi  ia  natural,  ty,  and  whose  style  is  in  the  hi^est  de- 
hut  very  prosaic.  Knlo^  a  poet  in  the  gree  refined.  Karamsin'BhialancB)  wort 
full  sense  of  the  word,  is,  in  nis  depart-  now  opens  a  new  field  for  national  poetry. 
meni,  like  Derqchawin,  the  representative  Rusaian  bietory  waa  previoualy  envel- 
of  the  national  poetry,  for  hia  fables  ai«  oped  in  the  obecurity  of  cfaroniclea  and 
almost  all  origiua],  Derachawin,  in  his  traditions.  Kanunain  di^paled  this  ob- 
ode«,  described  the  bright  side  of  his  age ;  acurity,  and  threw  light  upon  the  darimeea 
but  Kriloff,  iu  hie  fkblee,  painted  the  ob-  of  the  pesL  Poetry,  by  his  torch,  may 
BunUtiee  and  proaaic  thought  of  hia  time,  now  light  her  own.  Amone  other  living 
In  expression  leea  pure  and  perfect  than  poels,  may  be  mentioned  Kosloff  (q.  v.) ; 
hia  jn^oceeaor  Dmioie^  he,  however;  Gribojedofl'.  the  author  of  avery  amuaing 
excels  him  in  descriptive  powera.  Kriloff  comedy ;  Glinka,  a  lyric  poet,  fiill  of  fire  ; 
has  much  observation ;  his  fablee,  which,  baron  Delwig  (the  editor  of  the  Rusaiau 
in  thia  respect,  will  beai  comparison  with  Almanac  of  the  Musea,  called  the  Flow- 
ihe  beat  m  any  literature,  are  rich  in  era  ofthe  North,  in  1825  and  1836);  Schaz- 
ideas  and  instruction;  many  of  hia  verses,  ykoff,  BaratinBluj,  &c.  Among  the  tnuw- 
therefore,  are  now  current  as  proverba. —  latora  we  may  mention  professor  Mra«li- 
Shukofi^ij  has  enriched  the  poetical  koff  of  Moscow,  who  has  translated 
language  of  the  Russians,  by  deecribing  Tawo's  poem  of  Jerusalem  Delivered, 
ideas  and  feelings  which  had  not  been  Ru«dan  prose  enumerates,  at  the  prevent 
treated  in  their  literature.  His  poems  are  time,  but  few  original  productians.  Thei« 
a  true  picture  of  liis  individual  character  are  many  ioumala,  but  they  are  fijr  the 
at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote  them,  most  part  nlied  witbextracts  fnun  foreign 
Thef  therefore  possess  uncommon  at-  periodicals.  The  critical  department  of 
traction  for  the  reader.  Hie  predilection  them  cannot  be  important,  because  the 
for  German  poeti?,  which  was  before  his  national  literature  is  poor  -,  nerertfaelMn, 
but  little  known  to  hia  countrymen,  among  a  ereat  numtnr  of  tolerable  prose 
vith  the  writers,  Gretscb  baa  diatinguiahed  lum- 


induced  him  lo  incorporate  it  with  the  vmtera,  ._ ^ 

Russian  in  his  imitations;  bis  poems,  on  self;  bis  style  is  easy,  although  besotUe- 
this  account,  have  a  peculiar  stamp,  which  times  ofiends  against  good  taste.  For 
has  given  a  singular  charm  to  their  deep  many  yeaia  he  edited  the  beet  Russian 
melancholy  feeling  and  natural  tone. —  journal.  He  has  likewise  been  engaged 
BatjuBchkoff  pleases  by  the  charms  of  his  m  the  composition  of  a  Rusnan  grammar, 
diction.  With  a  brillumt  imagination  he  In  connexion  with  this,  besides  the  old 
united  the  finest  taste,  and  he  is  inimitable  Russian  granunars  of  Ludolph  |  Own- 
in  the  choice  and  haiinony  of  bis  erpres-  maiicaRiutieatlMiinuluetioadlangvam 
sion.  We  poeseas  of  his  writings  some  Sclatxmicam,  Oxford,  1696,  quarto^  of 
amorous  elegies,  ingenious  epistleB,  and  Gr€ning  (Stockholm,  17S0^  of  Lomono- 
attempta  at  lyric  poetry — all  excellenL  sofr,Ri^e,Heym(RigB,l^l),that  ofthe 
Prince  Wiasemakij  expresses  much  m  Rusaan  academy  JSC  Fetersfeii^,  1803), 
few  worda :  this  sometimes  gives  his  Ian-  particulariy  that  of  Vater  (Leipeic,  1806), 
guage  an  air  of  stifTneBB  and  dryness ;  but  and  that  of  Tappe,  on  account  of  the  hap- 
his  satires  and  epigrams  are  particularly  pil^  chosen  examples  and  practical  ex- 
happy.  His  proee  eufiers  still  more  than  ercises  tSu  Peterslturg  and  Riga,  1810 ; 
his  poetry  from  this  brevity.— Wostokoff  5lh  edition,  1830),  deserve  to  be  recom- 
tiBS  richne«  of  thought,  power  of  imap-  mended,  as  well  as  Puchmayer^  System 
nation,  and  warmth  of  expresnon  ;  but  of  the  Ruman  Language,  in  German 
hia  «yle  is  but  little  refined. — Gneditsch  (1830).  They  all,  at  least  the  modern, 
deserves  much  credit  for  his  translation  embrace  only  the  common  Russian.  For 
of  the  Iliad  into  RuBsiav  hexametera.  the  Sclavonian  or  eccIeaiaBliea]  language 
The  general  characteristic  of  this  period  grammatical  aids  are  greatly  needed, 
is  an  elegance  and  correctnem  previously  The  grammar  of  the  eciclesiaaticBl  Sdavi- 
foreign  to  Russian  literature.  The  Ian-  an,writteuin  the  Russian  language,  which 
guege  has  acquired  a  more  settled  char-  Peter  Winogradoff  publishi^  in  1811,  is 
acler;  but  Runian  prose  atill  wants  the  far  suipase^  in   vJue  by  Dobrowtby^ 
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JtiWhriiawM Lumue Sbneiem DitdtcH vde-  dmwu  from  a  eoUeetkia  ofold  Runkui 
ritjyieaam,  1832).  Tbe  gorenuoeiit  it-  Bongs,  which  wereprinted  at  the  Bunes- 
Belf  baa  taken  cbai|{e  of  gnaunatica]  ed-  tkm  of  Bominzofi.  Prince  ZeiteloffV 
ucatioD,  and  prohibited  the  Bale  of  Lew-  Sinrit  of  Rimiaa  Poetry,  or  collection  of 
ttzkij'H  anall  Euaaian  gTBnunar  (Sl  Pe-  ofd  Ruarian  oonga  (Sl  Peteieburg,  1823, 
tenburg,  1814),  which  was  put  under  the  in  2  vols.),  has  excited  the  atteotion  of  the 
imetdict  of  the  minister  of  iiwnuctiw,  in  Riueiaiis  to  this  portion  of  their  literatuie. 
1614,  "<«  account  of  itamanydefectBand  The  ecdeaiasdcs  of  chat  period diepiared 
false  definhioDB.''  Coneaming  the  diction-  a  peculiar  degree  of  intellectual  activity ; 
aika  of  the  Ruaeian  language,  h;  Rodde,  and  there  were  alsa  laTmen  of  conaideia- 
BodUeyni,aGennan,RuanBii,  and  French  ble  merit.  Nestor  (q.  t.)  has  mentioned 
pocket  dictionary  (Riga,  IBOSL  and  many  many  men  of  lank  who  ahaiedin  this  in- 
otbeiB,  aee  the  review,  tw  Scblozer,  in  tellectual  labor.  These  beginning  could 
the  Gottingen  Gtldaitn  Ataeuna,  1810,  not,  however,  be  of  peiinanent  conse' 
number  47.  Since  tlial,  A.  Oldekop  hes  quence,  because  bteraty  institutions  of  • 
publisbed  a  Runan-Gennan  and  a  Ger-  faigb  character  were  wanting.  The  Gi«ek 
mao-Rimian  dicticoiary,  in  5  vols.  The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  at  Whidi- 
preBoit  preaideot  of  the  Rusuen  academy,  mir,  Smolen^  and  Holiiscb,  did  not  dif- 
•dminl  and  mioister  Alexander  Schiscn-  flise  a  laale  for  Grecian  antiquitiM,  which 
kofi^  caused  aaecMidedition  of  the  acad-  mi^^t  have  been  a  permanent  barrier 
emy^  dictionary  to  be  publiBbed  in  6  vols.  againK  barfaarUm.  The  MiHigoUan  peri- 
quaito^  in  the  year  IsK.  AS/et  having  od  had  a  withering  influence  on  liieiature. 
ihua  characterized  the  poets  and  proae  In  the  rich  convaitB  only,  which  the  Mon- 
wrilesB  who  have  had  an  infltienca  upon  gols  respected,  were  jMeaerved  some  re- 
ihe  formation  of  the  RuieiBn  language,  we  mains  of  inteUeetnal  cultivation.  Thence 
will  touch  more  perticulariy  on  certain  are  derived  the  materials  for  the  hiatory 
poftionB  of  the  RiuaiBn  lileiature,  as  fol-  of  that  period,  which  alone  pve  uh  some 
lows :  I.  Tbe  old  popular  songB  and  tra-  insight  mto  it,  paniculaiiy  the  uinalB  in 
diaona,  which  were  ftrmeriy  neglected  by  the  old  eccledastical  language,  composed 
tbe  Rosrfans,  have  now  excited  Iheh'  at-  by  Bt.  Simon,  bishop  of  Susdal  (who  died 
teniion,  on  account  of  their  similari^  to  itatheyearl396),lbeiSh(/mbucAof(>prian 
tbe  English,  Spanish,  and  Scandinavian  the  metropolitan  (who  died  in  1406),  and 
ballada  Like  these  ballads,  they  appear  the  Chromdes  of  Bo^ia,  or  the  Ruaaian 
to  refo  to  a  connected  aeries  of  popu-  ennah  from  662  to  1534  (edited  by  Slro- 
br  traditions.  In  that  period,  however,  jefl;MoBcow,ie30— 1822,  quarto),  llieae, 
to  which  theae  old  songs  belong  (tOlS —  and  the  hves  of  Alexander  tbe  ureet,  of 
1224),  the  national  poetry  had  not  freed  the  Roman  emperors,  of  Mark  Ancony, 
ilseti  from  the  dd  Sclavian  mythology ;  and  of  Cleopatra,  related  after  the  maimer 
and  tbe  RuHsian  tales  and  popular  tra-  of  BlOTies,  were  the  only  booka.  As  the 
ditions  have  thereby  acquired  a  peculiar  authors  despised  the  language  in  common 
charm  of  a  lantaaticBl  description,  which  use,  which, oytlsadditionafromtbeTartar 
is  particularly  lemarkable  in  the  story  of  tongue,  had  acquired  a  Ibreign  character, 
Fifipat  and  Maxim,  and  th^  valorous  displeaaing,  even  to  the  people  themselves, 
deeds;  tbe  mBiriage  of  Dergieiewas,  and  andmadeuBeonlyoftheiddSclavoiiiandi- 
the  csxrring  off  of  Sitatigovnae,  in  the  alect,tbetastetorreading,evenifwedonot 
mle  of  ^hinagrip,  tbe  czar  of  the  Adori-  take  into  consideration  the  other  ineonve- 
aus.  Prince  wladimiTl,withhiBknigfatB,  niencea  attending  it,  must  necessarily  have 
ia  (he  central  point  of  this  whole  seiieaof  been  confined  to  a  few.  Aa  the  Russians 
talM,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  did  not  travel,  nor  leani  any  tbreign  Ian- 
stories  of  Charlemagne  and  his  peers,  and  guageu,  they  were  not  connected,  by  in- 
thceeofking  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table,  tellectual  Imnds,  with  therest  of  Europe. 
The  heroes,  DotKenja  Nikititach,  and  There  were  no  schoolii  in  Great  Runia. 
Tacburilo  Plenkowiisch,  and  olben,  here  The  press  exercised  but  little  influence, 
lake  tbe  place  of  the  well  known  and  bar-  as  it  was  excluMvely  devoted  to  the  ir'~~ 
itMHiioua  names  of  Roland,  Rinaldo,  and  eat  of  the  church,  aad  tbe  at 


Amadis.  J.  HQller  published  the  Eniedi-  the  people  were  rude.     In  the  dramatic 

lionof  Igor  against  the  Polowzians  (from  exhttntions  which  were  founded  oa  teli- 

the  old  Rimbbd;  Prague,  1811  and  1813),  gigusstories^andperfiHinedl^thesnidenis 

and  this  poem  has  since  passed  throu^  of  Kiev,  in  the  ininciiMl  cities,  during 

several  editionB  in  the  Russian  oiiirmal.  ttteirhoWdays,JudithBtriI[higoffthebead 

Prince  .Wladimir  and  his  Round  Table  of  Holotbmee,  Abasuerus  ordering  Ha- 

(LeqMic,   1819)   is  a  German   imitation,  man  to  be  banged,  and  tbe  spectacle  of 
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the  three  men  in  the  fiery  furnace,  excited  the  efi&ct  of  bii  kbon  od  a  pMple  wvy 
the  highest  applauBe.  The  Sclavooiao-  ausceptible  of  impresBioiH,  than  the  am- 
RuaBiau  draiuas  of  the  inonk  SimeoD  of  ficea  of  the  state  officers,  to  whom  the 
Polotafc  (1628 — 1680]  may  be  considered  public  'aaptoreiBeat  >na,  flvquently  at 
aa  BD  improvement  on  the  otheis.  These  least,  an  object  of  little  importance.  (See 
were  acted  in  the  time  of  Feodorlll,  first  AeaiemUa.)  The  aodemy  of  adencea, 
in  the  convent,  and  afterwards  at  court,  from  1735,  promoted  the  scientific  direc- 
Auiaieurs  mav  find  his  Nebuchadnezzar,  tion  which  luteUectual  cuhivatioa  bad  la- 
nod  hia  Lost  Son,  printed  in  the  eighth  vol-  ken,  because  the  want  of  a  natjoori  fiter- 
unie  of  the  old  Russian  library,  ioA  most  ature  bad  sot  jet  been  leb.  EstibUi- 
"' '  '  •  -'  '  ■  .  •  Is  fbrtbepromottonofknowled^and 
ation  mcreased  daily  by  inq)enal  lib> 
first  tLreign  comedy  tianalated  into  Rus-  eralin',  and  Catiiarine  II,  by  the  pamsMge 
Bian  was  Moli^re'a  Midiein  tatdfri  lui  which  ahe  bestowed  upon  the  arts  uid 
(Pliyucianinspiteof Himself), whicbwaa  sciences,  greatly  contributed  to  the  ad* 
perfuimed  by  the  czaiioa  Sophia  Alex-  vnncement  of  her  notion.  The  endeavor 
lowna,  and  the  ladies  of  her  court  The  to  rival  foreign  countries  became  genera], 
Poles  served  aa  models,  particulariy  in  po-  and  those  of  the  nobility  andpuUic  oC- 
eay;  and  tlie  translation  of  thePsalma  of  ficers  whowore  datable  of  InlellectualeD- 
David  (Moscow,  1680),  by  the  above-nam-  joymeul,  gave  themselves  up  to  it  wMi 
ed  Simeon  of  Polotsk,  deeervea  to  be  men-  such  zeal  UiBt  Paul  1  became  aiaimedfUMl 
tioned.  As  early  as  the  seventeenth  cen-  wdered  the  communication  with  fim^ 
tui7,  instances  of  versification  can  be  pro-  countries  to  be  sto^qied.  Alexander  I,  in 
duced,  which  endeavDred  to  unitaie  the  the  first  yean  of  his  reign,  eatahlisbed  tit- 
Greek  peculiarly  of  long  and  abort  sylla-  eraiyinelitutionsandpt^iulBreclKK^tocIc 
hies ;  but  they  bad  no  permanent  enecL  care  that  the  clergy  should  be  nwre  thor- 
Even  the  restriction  of  verses  to  a  patticu-  oushly  educated,  and  patnuiised  talent 
lar  number  of  ayllables,  was  considered  wiui  imperial  liberality.  Sopiko^  in  his 
too  stiff  and  unnatural ;  and,  to  the  pre».  Egiai  tk  BthliograikU  Ibtue  (St.  Petew- 
ent  day,  there  remuns  iu  their  poetry  burg,  1813 — Isi3,m6  vols.),baaeInmMr- 
(w)lich  exhibits,  for  the  most  part,  the  na-  ated,  alphabetically,  13^M9  oiginal  works 
tional  peculiarities)  a  free  ana  unrestrain-  and  translatioiia  published  in  Russia,  in 
ed  style,  which  neimer  requires  lines  equal  the  Sclavontan  iiid  Runian  langtugeo, 
intheirnumberof  ByllBbleB,iioraBSonaDce,  from  the  establishment  of  the  press  (in 
DOT  rhyme,  but  rests  upon  certain  laws  of  15531  to  1833.  Suice  the  year  IGOD,  in 
accentuation. — II.  Peter  the  Great  en-  whicn  alone  3400  works  appeared,  among 
deavfo^  to  advance  literature  by  technical  which  nearly  balf  were  tmulations  (more 
aida.  For  this  purpose  he  petroiiiaed  the  than  800  fi«m  the  French,  and  483  froin 
press,  and,  in  1704,  himself  invented  a  set  the  German),  the  annual  number  has  verv 
of  written  characters  for  the  Rusrian  Ian-  much  decretuted.  I 
guage,  which,  bebg  similar  tothe  Roman  were  publiBhed.mc 
chaiacteiB,  might  make  die  commimica-  lafions,  paiticulariy  historical  and  geo- 
don  and  interdiange  of  thoughts  with  the  graphical  works,  poems  and  romaacea. — 
test  of  Europe  more  easy.  With  this  III.  Poetry.  With  all  the  imitation  of  the 
character  the  first  Rusaian  ncwsjieper  was  poetical  finma  of  foreign  countriee,  the 
printed,  in  1705,  in  the  ecclesiastical  press  national  song  has  aiwaye  maintained  an 
at  Moscow.  The  ukase  prm  was  estab-  honorable  rank,  and  cefebiates  love  and 
liahed  in  1711,  and  from  it,  in  1714,  pro-  war,  games,  chuivb  festivals,  and  ban- 
ceeded  the  first  St.  Petersbing  gazette,  iiuets.  Among  the  older  ones,  those  of 
Tnui^ations  of  foreign  works,  for  the  meet  tne  Cossack  Semen  Klimoffidcij  (who  died 
part  German,  were  mtended  lo  excite  a  in  1735)  are  much  eeteetned :  acoUectioii 
love  of  reading ;  and  he  hoped,  by  means  of  such  as  yet  enjoy  a  high  repulalimi,  is 
of  tlie  young  Rueeians,  whom  he  sent  to  be  met  with  in  Ostolopoff's  Dicthmaiy 
abroad  lo  travel,  to  convince  his  people  of  of  ancient  and  modeni  Poetry  (St.  Peters- 
the  advantages  of  education.  Alhisdealh,  burg,  1821^  in  which  the  namei  of  Dmi- 
be  left  fifty-une  schools  for  the  people,  fif-  trieff,Neledinskij-Melezkii,Kaiammu,aDd 
ty^ix  schools  fiH'  the  ganiaotis,  and  twen-  Shukoffiki^  are  thstinguisbed  above  all 
ty-siz  other  instimtiona  fur  the  children  others.  Smce  the  Ruwan  moody  be- 
of  the  clerf^,  which,  however,  had  tittle  came  more  settled  t^meMUMKiilai  Cob- 
perceptiUe  influence  upon  the  great  wotk  stantine  Demetrius  Kantemir  (q.  v.,  who 


of  civilization.     It  was,  however,  lesi  at-    died  in  1744),  every  khid  of , 
tachnieut  to  ancient  usage,  that  opposed    been  attempted,  frtm  the  dilh; 


poetTT  hi 
lyranHMc  i 
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the  madrigiU.  The  po|>ulBr  pongs  of  the  n,  IGUSginSvob.),  Iioth  in  Gennon ;  aha 
IS,  which  KTO  itfeaerved  anHHiK  the  nownn^'a  ^eeanau  ^  the  RituiaH  PotU 
._  ..  n  peofile,  belong  10  tlie  time  of  Pe-  (2d  ediuon,  London,  1831),  and  Du))r6  de 
ter the  Greu  and  the  einpres  Elizabeth,  St.Maur«'B.4nlioZMV  AuMe(Peris,lGQ3). 
wlM  hereelf  wrote  vcme.  The  lyric  de-  A.  OlJekop'e  8i.  Peieraburg  Journal  u 
pactment  has  been  particularly  aitcFesafiiL  likewise  to  be  recommeiideil  to  all  Sienda 
We  must  likewise  mention  the  philoeojih-  of  literature,  Miaccount  of  the  collectiona 
ic  odes  and  e|MBtlaa  of  the  prince  Ivan  therein  published.  Among  the  petiodi- 
Midwilowiiaeh  Dolgorucki  (whodiedin  cala,thaaewhwh  makeuBacquaimedwith 
the  year  1GQ3),  under  the  title  of  the  Ex-  the  internal  CM>ditton  of  the  empire — aa 
ixenee  of  mv  Heatt.  Poetical  tales,  for  Bulgarin's  Northern  Aichires;  the  Siberi- 
whiefa  dieoUtraditionafumnb  manyma-  an  Herald  of  Sapaazkij ;  the  Son  of  the 
lerial^  have  been  written  1^  Buinarokof^  Country,  by  Gretsch ;  and  the  Promoter 
Krilofl^  Baijuschitofr,  DmiUiefT,  and  8liu-  of  Knowledge — are  worthy  of  notice. — 
kof&kij.  The  Ruasian  theatre  waa  first  IV.  Prate.  Ruaaiau  jiroae  is  undoubtedly 
estaUiahed  in  1758.  In  this  year,  there  waa  inferior  to  the  poetry  of  the  name  language, 
a  ^vBle  theatre  erected  at  Varoalav,  In  pulpit  oratory,  in  which  its  firat  prog- 
which  waa  soon  transferred  to  the  royal  mm  was  made,  a  bomhaatic  rhetoric  Mi 
leadence,  and,in  coDsequence  of  the  pie-  prevailed,  which  ia  oflen  accompanied 
dilection  of  Catharine  II  for  the  dnuna,  with  little  intrinac  merit,  aa  the  homilies 
soon  won  the  fiiTM' of  the  people.  Buma-  of  Feoian  Prokopowitach  (who  died  in 
rokafi"  wrote  die  fint  regular  tiagedy,  and  1736),  of  Gedeon,  Platon,  Anastanj,  Geor- 
waa  succeeded  by  Knitial^nin,  The  moat  gij,  ntttoiereni  Lewanda,  Michajl  the  me- 
dietmguisbed  dramatic  writer,  Wladimir  troi>olitan,  Filaret,  and  othera,  abundantly 
Osen^  has  had  the  honor  of  having  hia  prove.  Lately,  a  bypocritical  rather  than 
worka  often  tnnriated.  HiB(£dipuB(Pe-  uiouatone  liaa  pawed  from  these  homi- 
tersburg,  1805^  his  Dmitrii  the  Doiiian,  lies  into  political  writinpa.  The  secular 
his  Fungal,  and  the  Roelofi  of  Knidshj-  discouracs,  to  which,  vat  example,  Lo- 
nin,  are  consideted  tlie  most  important  monoaoff  owea  hia  celebrity,  are  pardy 
q>eciiiwiie  of  tragic  literature.  KoitishjDJn  composed  in  a  panegyrical  style,  which 
has  abo  accompuahed  much  in  comedy,  leads  ua  to  doubt  the  genuinenen  of  the 
The  getiiua  of  the  RumienB,  ao  aenNble  to  feeling  which  ia  displayed.  Lomonoeoff^ 
the  ndiculoua,  and  bo  capable  of  imitation,  discourse,  however,  ou  the  character  of 
would  lead  us  to  entect  a  rich  harvest  in  Peter  the  Great,  delivered  April  96, 17511, 
comedy,  if  the  readmeai  with  which  thev  ia  often  mentioiied  aa  a  maeterinece  of  eu- 
adopt  every  thing  fiveign  did  not  check  logy.  Karamsiii'a  oration,  debvered  at  the 
the  prodiicliveness  of  native  talent  The  assembly  of  the  Russian  academy,  De- 
opem  in  a  court,  which,  like  the  RuMian,  cember  5, 1818,  correaponds  more  to  the 
deligfata  in  ai^ndoryronat  naturally  excite  present  taste.  Nicholas  Karamun's name 
a  lively  interest.  The  firat,  written  by  must  likewise  be  mentioned  with  diatinc- 
Smnainfcoff,  was  performed  at  St  Peters-  tion  in  almost  every  depaitment  of  de- 
but^ in  1764 ;  and,  since  that  time,  there  acriplioD.  He  has  given  to  Runia  a  work 
have  continually  been  authoiB  in  this  de-  which  may  he  honorably  compared  with 
pattment  of  the  divma.  In  didactic  poe-  the  historical  writings  of  any  nation.  A 
try,  Keraakoff'a  Fruits  ofthe  Sciences  for-  great  number  of  the  moet  distinguiahed 
roeriv  were  in  much  repute.  At  thepres-  Rterati  and  statesmen  of  Ruaaia,  have  pre- 
cntlune,  the  fi^ee  of  Dmitrieff,  Chem-  feired,  in  their  worlcs,  to  use  foreign  lan- 
niizer,  and  KjilotT,  have  gained  many  aA-  guagea  rather  than  their  own.  Russia  Iiaa 
mirere.  Of  KritotTs  Russian  Fables  (St  not  yet  produced  romances,  nombining 
Pecerdiurx,lSi6),sparthssbeenpublish-  ori^ality  with  beauty  of  descriptiMi, 
ed  in  the  Russian  language  at  Pari^with  'a  which  may  be  worthy  of  beuig  tiaualated 
Preneh  translation,  by  count  Ch-lon.  The  into  foreign  languafiee.  Karamain,  Shu- 
minor  specieaofpoetryfiiid  a  ready  admia-  koflakij,  and  Benizkij,  are  the  beat  models 
aion  into  the  twenty-one  Russian  liieiaiv  fortheuoveliat  The  Ruasian  accounts  of 
journals  [which  were  in  circulation  in  18S4,  voyages  and  travels  deserve  the  attention 
throu^out  the  capital),  and  are  verjr  ac-  of  forei^eis.  Since  the  ftiat  voyages  of 
cfeptaole  to  the  literary  public,  which  is  yet  the  Rueriana  round  the  world,  in  the  ships 
smalL^.^ee  N.  von  Gretsch'e  Mamui  q/"  Nadeschda  and  Neva,  under  the  com- 
tte  Rttttian  IMeratiav,  or  a  CotUduM  qf  mand  of  captain  Kruaenaeru,  the  Ameri- 
^tdmaufivMBoetietUandprMt  Wrilen  cancompauy  or  individuab  have  annually 
(St  PeteniMnv,  1831,  in  4  vols.),  and  Bora's  aentdiipstothenotth-weatcoaatofAmen- 
PodKol  i>nM£wAow  oA  t&e  AvMum*  (Ri-  ea;andGolowiiin'sVoyagea[I807— 1814^ 
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those  of  lieutenant  Ton  Kotz^e,  u  the  Ibittia,  LittU ;  naine  of  that  put  of 

expenM  of  die  count  Rom&nzoff;  those  Rnnia  Ij'tng  iouth  of  Greet  RivriK;  bow 

of  lieuteauit  Laaareffj  those  of  Belling*-  fonning  the  govemmenta  of  Teheraifov, 

hausen  and  Waaalljefi';  those  of  lieutenant  Cbenoo,  Kk*,  EkateriiiodaT,Hid  Poliara. 

Wmngsl ;  Hurawieff's  trarela ;  Broneff-  RvMtia,  Red ;  kttnmtAy  an  indepcndeni 

ski's  KMtticlHB  in  Tuiria,&«.— have  pro-  duchy,  wbinb  bekmged  to  Pcdand  aAw 

dueed  Terr  m^ioriant  rasults  in  aecientif-  1396,  and fbnned  the palatiiialeaofChefan, 

ic  pomt  cur  Tiew.    Many  of  them  exhibit  Belcz  and  Lembeig.     It  now  belongs 

* — js  of  the  imptoriDg  itate  of  the  Ian-  chiefly  to  Austria,  but  partly  to  B"— '- 


giiage,  in  pssMges  contjuning  much  bean-       ituMto,  fPiite,  was  a  part  of  Lithuania, 

ciani  aiH  ,  „.  . 

&C.)  have  distingunhed  thnneelvee    in    and  a  small  pan  of  Hinslc. 


f  desoription.    The  RusMan  acadenti-    which 

'  "Mreti  (Frftbn.  Kiug,  Schmidt,    mente  of  Smolensk,  Mohiler, 
distingunhed  "'         ''  "  "    '  "  ■" "'    ' 


ui  goretn- 
-,  fitepsk. 


Oriental  litnature.  Fr£hn,at  tbeezpense  Rcggii  Lkatheb  is  prepared  in  Rus- 
of  count  Rom&nzoQ  nweiiDteDdea  the  aia,  chiefly  from  cow-hidea,  and  is  hif^ly 
collection  of  extracts  for  Honuner'H  work,  esteemed  for  its  flexibility,  dural»lity,,and 
9v  Ui  Origiuti  Stuut,  tidrmtt  tk  Mmu-  impemeirnbility  by  water.  The  red  leaih- 
•eritt  Onmlmnr,  ud  likewise  the  printiiig  er  is  much  used  in  foreign  countiies  for 
of  Abul^Msi's  /firfsTM  Mmgalonm  tt  book-binding,  and,  although  it  ia  imitated 
TUtfOTmn  [Kasan,  t835|.  Wolkofi*  has  in  some  places,  the  Ruorian  is  diatin- 
bcen  laboiiag  upon  a  dictionary  of  the  guished  by  its  peculiar  odor.  The  best  is 
Tailar  language.  Senkoffiki  baa  pubUah-  made  in  AMrachan,  and  it  (bnna  an  lin- 
ed the  text  aid  traodal'ion  of  the  Derb«il-  pottant  article  of  raiport 
Naineli,andtheFrBDcfa-AraUclexicofflof  Rdssiav  HoirriHa  Hcsic,  or  Hoan 
Bergerea.  He  likewise  puUiihed,  in  the  Mcraic.  This  consiMsof  hi)nis,of  n4iich 
Poliu  language,  a  Collection  of  ancioit  each  produces  but  one  tone.  Twen^, 
Account*^  m  the  "futti^ffieiaries,  relative  thirty,  or  eveu  forty  pOTformon,  bare  each 
tO'the  Histt«7  of  Poland  (Warsaw,  1824}.  a  borp.  Theae  horns  vary  Uke  the  pipes 
ProfeeswBc^yniffhaB  likewise  publish-  of  an  organ.  One  of  them  souodsouly 
ed,  at  Moscow,  a  Manual  of  the  AmUc  every  C,  another  every  D,  &C.,  throu^- 
Language  (ISiM),  and  a  Persian  Chresto-  out  the  tune.  The  performers  are, 
madiy(mSvols.,lS36).  In  1835,  eighteen  for  the  most  part,  eein,  and  so  well 
joarnalB  were  published  In  St.  Petersbui^,  akilled,  that  every  one  sounds  hja  note 
and  seven  in  Mobcow,  and  six  alma-  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  whenever  it  is 
naca,  Bestucheff's  and  Rylcgefi^  Pcde-  neceasary ;  and  the  tones  of  the  different 
star,  a  souvenir  for  18&4,  and  the  instruments  sound  as  if  they  proceeded 
Floweisof  the  Nonh,  for  the  following  from  a  single  iDBtrumoit    TheRtH~~ 


rrs,  have  met  with  decided  approbation,    have  carried  this  music  to  such  a  iritch  of 
I^K,  there  appeared  at  St.  Petersbui^    excellence  as  to  execute  pieces  or  Pleyel, 
only  mx.  gazettee  and  fifieeii  periodicals.    Haydn  and  Mozart,  and-likewiee  to  mark 


To  promote  the  knowledge  of  Ruaeian  lit-  the  distinctions  bMween  piano  and  ci__ 

erature,  Vaa   Kiifqien  published,  in  1835  cendo,  with  the  greatest  effeeL    This  niu- 

and  1836,  at  Sl  Petersburg,  a  biUiograph-  sic  is  heard  nt  a  great  distance,  and  aoiuids, 

ical  [taper.     The  soci^  of  the  friends  of  when    Ikr   off,   like   a   harroonicou.      It 

RuRsiBn  literature,  ^ftablished  in  Sl  Pe-  was  invented  by  Narischkin.      In  1763i 

teisburg  in   1616,  the  founders  of  which  these  iustrtimeuts  were  used,  with  great 

are  N.  Glinka  and  N.  J.  Oretsch,  have  success,  at  a   festival   in   Moscow ;  and 

conducted  the  pubbcatiim  of  a  collection  .  they  aAerwards  received  great  improve- 

of  [he  mobi  distinguished  native  produc-  menta. 

tions  snd  translstionB  (uow  consisting  of  Rust  is  Ihe  oxide  of  a  metal,  and  is 

16volb.^     See  theSurvCTro/lAemtwf  «HKf-  composed  of  oxygen  combined  with  a 

em  ibtMion  lAUraturt,  in  the  7th  volume  melaL    (See  Oiygai.) 

of  the  Annals  of  Literature  [JiAiii&Aa  Rdbtt  Grackle.    (See  Bladdmd.) 

dtr  lAteratarV  published  at  Vieuia.  Rcta  Basa,  or  Swedish  Tdrnif.  (See 

Awtia,  Black;  fbrmeriy  a  subdivision  Turmp.) 


of  Lithuania,  now  fbrmmg  the  Rusnan       Rdtledob,  John,  an  eminent  revolu- 
govmunents  of  Mituti  and  Grodno.  tionaiy  patriot  of  South  Carolina,  early 

ituMio,  &Ml,*  fbrmernameofaproT-    manifested  his  zeal  in  the  cwiee  of  Amer- 


inoecomprisinga  large  part  of  European  ican  liberty.    He  was  amember  of  the 

Ruaisa,  extending  from  the  Frozen  ocean  to  first  oongren  of  1774,  where  he  was  da- 

about  the  middle  ofthe  course  of  Che  Don;  tinguiahed    for    hia    Demoethenian    elo- 

aow  divided  into  nineteen  govemmeuta.  quence.    When  the  tempoiaJ7  c(»Mitu- 
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tioa  of  South  Carolina  woa  MUblialied,  in  that  decisive  msaaure  waa  adopted,  and 

March,  1776,  be  ma  ^ipointftd  ha  pren-  the  political  horizixi  of  the  countrj  had 

deat,  and  canmaader'iii-chief.    He  con-  beMoiM  darkened  by  the  miifoitune  of 

timed  to  occap;  the  nation  unii]  the  <nu'  annj  on  Lmg  Iriand,  with  otbw  tat- 

ada^Xiaii  of  the  new  rnnnitution  in  1778,  bniTa«sing  drcumatancea,  the  Britidi  re- 

whidi  be  opposed  on  the  CTound  of  ita  newed  tiMir  unotiationB  for  a  reemicilia-  _ 

bmif  too  democratic,  ■umihii.rinf  as  it  tion.    Doctor  IwjkUn,  John  Adama  and  ' 

did  the  cotminl,  and  roduciug  the  fegiala-  Mr,  Rutled^  were  deputed  In-  conxreaa 

tive  ontboriQ'  fiom  three  to  two  brancbea.  to  conier  with  lord  Howe  on  die  Bi^teL 

In  1779,  however,  be  waa  choeen  gov-  This  conieience  aecordinriy  took  jJace, 

emar,  with  audiority  to  do  whatever  the  but  reetdted  in  nothing  of  importance  to 

fMiUc  Bafe^  reouired,  and  soon  took  the  either  party.    Hr.  Rutledoe  need  after- 

field  Bi  the  bead  of  the  militia.    During  warda  to  relate  an  anecdote  of  docttr 

ibeeieg«ofCharleaU)n,belefttfaeGh;,  ai  FranUm,lothiiefiect:— Whoa  the  «om- 

the  n^neat  of  governor  Lbcob,  thai  the  miMonen  todk  leave  of  lord  Howe,  hie 

executive  antbwity  atiAt  be  preaerved,  kndahip  had  than  conveyed  to  New  Yotk 

tfaou^  the  eapiial  riiotud  ftU.    In  Jann-  in  his  own  barge.    As  tfaej  aj^Hmaelied 

■ry,  1783,  he  caHeda  general  aMemUy,  the  wharf,  the  doctor  be^  to  jutghaome 

and  addreened  than  in  a  speech,  in  whidi  gold  and  silver  coin  in  his  breecbea  pockr 

he  defacled  the  perfidy,  rapine  and  cm-  et    Upon  their  airival  at  the  wbar^  he 

eky,  wfaidi  had  anuned  the  Briti^  aims.  oSbred  a  bandflil  of  the  money  lo  the 

He  died  January  SS,  1800.    Hewasamon  aulora  who  had  rowed  the  boat;  hut  the 

of  eminent  lalenta,  patriotisn,  eneigy  and  conunanding  officer  not  permitting  than 

Snmem.    To  hia  govemroeDt  during  the  to  recove  it,  he  rejriaeed  it  in  hie  poiiat, 

nwat  eahmiilouB  bcmms  of  the  war,  within  and  aAerwarda  expluned  this  emiduet  to 

theaMte  of  Soudi  Carolba,  is  to  be  at-  hia  aaaociatea  by  aayiiw,  "Aatheoe  people 

trftmed,  in  a  great  di^ree,  the  aucceaeful  are  under  the  impremon  that  we  have  not 

tenniuBiiaa  towUch  it  was  brou^l^   He  a  fiuthing  of  hard  money  in  the  country, 

early  poveived  the  superior  mem  m*  gm-  I  tbou^  I  would  convince  them  of  their 

era)  Greene,  and  seconded  his  views  with  mistake.  I  knew,  at  the  same  time,  that  I 

all  the  influence  of  the  civil  authority:  hia  risked  nothing  1^  an  ofier  which  their 


non  and  Pickan.    It  should  abo  be  men-  tedge  was  a^in  aiuMrinted  to  congress ) 

tkned  to  hia  hwor,  that,  tliou^  invested  but  indimoeidon  otnirad  him  to  return 

with  dictatorial  powers,  he  never  gave  oc-  home  betore  be  had  taken  his  seat.    Hia 

cBsion  for  compuuM.  native  state  had  now  become  the  theatre 

KoTLEoeB,  Edward,  one  of  the  signers  of  war,  the  acantinesa  of  its  population 

of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  ofiluing  a  comparatively  ea^  conqueat  to 

bora  of  8  retractable  jannly  at  Charlee-  the  Briuah  arms.     Mr.  Rutladge  com- 

uxi.  South  Carolina,  In  November,  1749.  manded  a  company  in  a  battalion  of  ar- 

After  a  proper  education,  he  wae  placed  in  tillery,  and  wes  engaged  in  dislodging  a 

Ilie  office  cuf  his  elder  brother,  to  prepare  par^  of  regular  troope  from  Port  Rof al 

bimselffbr  the  practice  of  the  law.  IdIt^,  laland.     NotwithsIaDding  their   superior 

bewas  soitbi  England  to  complete  his  disciplineand theiradvantageeofpoention, 

legal  studies,  where  be  was  entered  at  the  the  British   were  compelled   to    retieal. 

Temple.  On  his  return  home,  in  1773,  Hr.  WhilHtCharleetou  was  closely  belewuered, 

Rstledfe  commenced  the  practice  of  bis  Mr.  Rutledge  endeavored  to  elude  ue  vigi- 

profeaswn,  and  was  rirttig  to  eminence  ap"  i*-*— .  ..f  tka  BFi<»n.j  ;■■  n^Aaw  m*  >»fHii.iv*r<. 
lawyer,  when  be  was  etecled  to  a  seat 

the  first  continental  eongr^,  fssembled  attempt,  be  was  taken  raisoner,  and  sent 

at  Ptiiladelphia,  in  1774.    HJabavin^been  to  Sl  Augustine,  where  ne  remuned  near 

chosen  at  hia  age  to  so  dignified  a  post,  tvrelve  months  before  he  was  exchanged. 

riMwe  the  high  esteem  with  which  he  was  He  afterVi'anlB  resided  some  time  in  the 

thus  early  regarded  by  his  couuttymen.  vicinin  of  Philadelphia,  but,  as  soon  an 

Owing  lo  the  strict  sRCrecy  which  was  possible,  proceeded  lo  the  south,  and,  on 

preserved  concerning  the  tnosactions  of  the  reestablislunent  of  civil  government 

ihecougressallbat time,nothiDgiBknown  in  Carolina,  after  the  successes  of  the 

of  his  course  in  this  new  KtuMion.     He  Americans  there,  in  1782,  was  one  of  thn 

couinued  a  membnr  till  1777,  and  xook  representatives  who  were  convened  at  the 

an  active  part  in  the  dchates  preceding  village  of  Jacbaooborougfa.    Though  he 

the  declaration  of  independence.    Mlien  assented,  as  a  member  of  this  waembly, 
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to  the  adoption  of  a  bill  of  pains  and  pen-  clouds  hanging  over  tfaoin,  churcb-;w<K 

allies,  he  was  inclined  to  excuse  luch  as  or  thick  woods  after  a  thunder-otorm,  cas- 

were  compelled,  by  unavoidBble  circuinh  cadesbetween  thick  foliage,  lakes  and  riv' 

Btancca,  to  keep  aloof  fhiin  the  stand-  uleis  surrounded  by  o*erliangiiig  traes, 

ard  of  freedom.    This  intemperaie  c<xi-  Scc^  ere  his  subjects,  and  are  letveaanieil 

vention  adjourned  a    little   previous    to  admirably.     Tlie  figurea  in  his  paintings 

the   eracustion    of  Chsrieaton    by    the  were  executed  l^  oUien. 
Btiiidi,  in  December,  1782,  when  Mr.       Rvttkk,  Hicbael  Fitz  Adrian  j  a  eele- 

Rutledga  retunwd  borne,  and,  soon  after,  biMed  Dutch  admiral,  bcm  ut  Flusliing  in 

resumed  dw  practice  of  bit  profeesioD.  )607.    He  entered  young  into  the  naval 

He  was  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  state  serrice  of  biacountiy,  and  nne  frc»n  the 

legislature,  in  which  body  he  was  oppoeed  situation  of  calnn-lK^  to  that  gf  captain, 

to  any  further  increase  of  African  slavery  in  1635.     Be  was  sent,  in  1641,  to  the  as- 

in  the  Southern  Slates,  and,  afterwords,  sislance    of  the    Portuinieee,    who   had 

an  unwearied  advocate  of  the  federal  con-  thrown  off  the  ytdte  of  Spain ;  on  which 

Bticuiion.    Mr.  Ruiledge  was  subsequently  occasion  he  was  wpoinied  rear.admirsl; 

elected  colonel  of  an  artillery  reeiment,  and,  two  years  after,  he  was  emi^oyed 

and  supplied  the  place  of  general  C.  C.  against  the  Barbary  coraairs.     In  the  war 

Pinknev  in  the  senate,  upon  that  gentle-  between  tbe  Dutcb  and  English,  which 

man's  leavitw  hia  eeaL    He  quitted  the  commenced  in  1653,  Ruyter  repeatedly 

proftaB)<m  of  tbe  law  in  the  year  1798,  disiinguiBhed  himself^  enmcially  in  the 

when  be  was  elected  goremor  of  the  terribfe  battle  fought  in  FebruaiTf  1653, 

state;  but  hved  to  complete  only  half  the  near  the  mouth  m  the  Channel  when 

term.    Hiaweak  constitution  had  became  Blake  [q.  T.)commaiided  the  Eng)Ui,and 

considerably  brrdien  by  herediluy  gout,  Tromp  (q.  v.)  and  Ru^rthe  Dutch.    He 

which  did  not,  howerer,  make  him  relax  aflerwanu  served  against  the  Portuoucoe, 

in   the  execution  of  hn  (^ual  duties,  tbe  Swedes,  and  the  Algerinee,  prevKHisly 

While  attendinft  a  aeenon  of  the  legisla-  to  th^naval  warfare  between   England 

ture  St  Columbia,  hia  sickness  incrrased  and  Holland,  in  the  reign  of.  Charles  II, 

:>  much  as  to  render  him  desirous  of  re-  He  conunanded  in  tbe  great  battle  fought 


turning  to  Charleston ;  but,  in  compliance  intfaeDowns,in  June,lti66,agaiiistpiince 
with  the  requisitions  of  the  state  constitu-  Rupert  (a.  y.)  and  the  duke  in  Albemarle 
tion,  he  remained  at  tbe  seat  of  govern-    |BneMmuiand,in  tlie  fbUoningyear,  he 


ment  imtil  the  legislature  had  adjourned,  insulted  tiu  Etigllrii  1^  Us  memotaUe 
and,  while  on  his  renini  home,  encoun-  expedition  up  the  Tbaineei,  wboi  be  de- 
tered  heavy  rains  and  cold.  Soon  after  stroyed  Upx*'  oaslle,  and  burnt  some 
his  anival  at  Charleston,  he  was  confined  ships  at  Chatham.  He  was  admtnU  of 
to  bis  bed,  snd  expired,  January  33,  ISOO.  the  Dutch  fleet  at  the  battie  of  Solebay  in 
In  person,  Mr.  Rutledge  was  above  the  1672,  and  ngnalized  his  ^ill  and  courage 
middle  hei^t,  and  inclining  to  coipu-  on  several  other  occaaons.  He  died  m 
lency ;  be  bad  a  lair  complexion,  with  a  the  port  of  Syracuse,  AprU  39,  1676,  in 
pleasing  countenance.  His  manners  were  consequence  of  a  wound  received  in  nn 
amiable  and  polished,  and  be  was  an  ore-  engagement  with  the  French,  a  few  days 
tor  of  a  superior  stamp.  His  eloquence  before,  off  Mesuns.  His  body  was  car- 
was  various  and  btauilifiil,  raiber  than  ried  to  Amsterdam,  where  the  states-gen- 
vehemenL  eral  erected  a  monument  to  his  meinotr. 

Rdtsch,  Rachel,  one  of  the  most  eel-  Rie  {MtcaU  ctreaUU  a  species  of  gram, 

ebrstedpainteraof  fruit  and  flower  pieces,  generally  considered,  in  temperate    eli- 

was  bom  at  Amaterdam  in  1664,  and  died  inales,  next  in  value  to  wheat    It  is  a 

in  1750.     Her  pictures  are  distinguished  grass,  from  lour  to  kx  feet  high,  with  a 

for  truth  and  splendor  of  coloring,  united  ntHVius  annual  root,  fNroducing  one  or  eev- 

with  great  flnisn.  eral  slender  culms,  which  are  provided  at 

RarsDABL,  or  Rutsdail,  James,  one  their  ardculationB  with  linear  and  smooth 
of  the  greatest  landscape  painters,  was  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  greenish,  diqMMd 
bonir  in  1635,  at  Harlem,  ifis  brother  in  a  terminal  ample  compressed  ^ike, 
Sobmon  (bom  161G,  and  known  for  the  four  or  five  inches  In  ien^h.  It  is  sup- 
beauty  of  his  rep-eaentatioD  of  marbles,  posed  to  have  been  broujgfat  ori^naJly 
tie.)  seems  to  have  beaa  his  teadier.  from  the  Levant,  but  has  been  cultivated 
James^Uedinhisnativecity  in  1681.  His  in  Europe  Brom  a  very  ancioit  period, 
aim  apniears  to  have  been  a  feitUiil,  but  Of  all  domestio  plants,  it  has  been  tbe 
poetir^al  conception  of  gloomy,  and  some-  least  altered  by  cultivatioi),  and  no  per- 
timeswikl,  nature.    Landac^iea  with  daric  manent  variety  has  been  produced.     L  is 
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dw  ooh'  ^Mciei  of  the  geniu.    Rje  sue-  wu  thn  son  of  a  punter  of  Autwwp,  Id 

M«d*  oeOer  m  cold  climniea  ihtui  wheat,  which   city  he  wm  bom  in  IfiM.    He 

powi  ID  a  fieater  Tariety  of  ««^  R«utB  went  to  England  eeri^  in  lift,  and  derived 

tnrere  frostt  bBtter,  and  anlvee  at  matu-  considenble  reputaoon  and  ptofit  AtMU 

ritfioaiMr.     AU  soils  will  fooduce  rye,  the  exercircaf  hlaait,ofwhk;h  WcMmin- 

pniTided  they  are  not  too  moin;  and  many  ater  ahbey,  and  other  cathedral  churcfaea, 

MinD  landsj  which  are  unmiitable  for  tlM  contuo  qwdmens^  among;  which  inay  be 

cuMration  of  wheat,  may  be  sown  whh  mentioned  the  mouunieDtB  of  air  baac  ' 

Urn  gnm  b)  advanta^.    Tbe  time  of  Newton  and  Che  duke  of  IMarlborou^ ; 

mwaig  'a  eariier  than  with   any  other  while  others,  and  eapecially  busts,  ennch 

pam.    It  does  not  requiresomudi  atten-  ihe  beet  prirate  eollectioDa,  the  heads  of 

un  doling  its  growth  as  wheat,  and  the  English  worthiee  at  Stowo,  and  in  the 

ripening  tarke  aecordiiu;  aa  the  season  Hermitage  at   Richmond,  being   of  the 

is  more  cr  le«s  warm  and &Torable,  from  number.    HisdeaihtotA  place  in  1770. 

tbe  fint  of  JuW  to  the  last  of  the  month ;  Kiswica ;  a  Tillage  and  castle  ntuated 

but,  is  geneiB^  it  precedes  wheat  t^  fif-  in    South   Holland,  a    league   fiom   the 

ueo  or  twenty  days,     la  some  countries,  Hague,  where  the  peace  of  Ryawick  was 

ii  is  customary  to  sow  in  March ;  but  it  concluded  September  20  and  October  30, 

miely  produces  so  well  as  when  sown  1697.   Louis  XIV  had,  in  1688,  attacked 

befim  the  seoiiig  in  of  the  winter.    In  the  German  empire  in  order  to  antidpate 

nwnyplarai^  it  u  cultivated  only  for  fod-  the  league  of  Au^urg  (the  otqeet  of 

der,,^iich  is  an  excellent  plan,  w  cattle  which  was  toaetboundatoiusciwqueats), 

ire  crften  in  want  of  green  food  in  the  and,  at  the  same  tune,  to  frustrate  the  da- 

nrly  fnig.    Rye  is  tbe  [Hincipal  sue-  sian  of  William  HI,  tbe  stadtholder  of 

fMiKK  in  the  greater  part  of  the  north  I^Uand,  to  jdace  himself  ui  the  Brilirii 

of  Europe,  and,  after  wheat,  nouri^es  throne.    When  William  landed  in  Eag- 

te  grettesi  pottiou  of  the  pc^ailation  of  land  (November  8, 1688V  Louis  declared 

did  iMoCineni.    Even  in  more  than  b^  war  againM  HoHand.    He  had  already 


Df  FiaiKe,   ire  bread,  either  pui%  or  conquered  tbe  provinces  a(  dte  RbiDe, 

miied  ^ih  wheat  m  equal  proportionB,  is  when    the   emperor  LeopcM  and   the 

die  only  kind  to  be  procured.    Rye  bread  staM»-generBl  concluded  a  ingue  against 

i*  not  so  natritiouB  as  wheat,  but  has  more  France  (Vienna,  May  13, 1680),  to  which 

^w.    The  farina,  or  meal,  differs  from  Onvt  Britain,  Bpam  and  Savoy  acceded, 

''wt  of  tbe  latter  m  ecntaining  a  much  The  war  was  carried  ob  by  France  on 

aralfer  iwoporlioa  of  gluten.     In  the  land  with  great  succeeo.     Marslud  Lux- 

nonh,  the   greater  part  of  the   ardent  embourg  conquered  the  Spanish  Nether- 

■pirib  is  difltCIed  from  rye.    The  straw  lands,  end  Cattinat  was  victorious  in  Italy. 

>■  long,  flexible,  and  does  not  rot  bo  easily  But  the  landing  of  the  French  in  Inland, 

Hlhu  of  other  srain:  it  is  used  by  brick-  at  the  inadgationof  the  deposed  James  II, 

makers  and  colLar-maDu^turerB,  and  is  proved  unfbrtunate,  and  the  Frendi  fleet 

nnideEred  an  excellent  material  for  the  imder  manlial  TourviUe,  was  totally  de- 

l^Miching  of  cdttagee  and  bams.     Rye  is  feated  by  the  EngUA  and  Dutch,  tmderthe 

•m  Itale  euhivated  m    Great    firitaui.  command   of  admffal  Russell,  near  La 

|rors|urTed  rye,  see  Ergol.)  Hague,  May  39, 1698-     Since  that<tim^ 

Rn  HodSe    Plot.       (See     AuMtC,  the  Britiah  naval  power  baa  always  main- 

"rt  WaHam,  and  ;^dna,  JB^irnoit.)  uuned  an  «Bc«jdency  over  the  French. 

RiaER,  Thomas,  acrioc  ai3  antiquary,  In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of  Vendome 

"■■died  at  Cambridge  and  at  Oray's-inn.  conquered  Catalonia,  and,  August  7, 1695, 

1°  1678,  be  published  EHgur,  a  Treoedy,  also   Barcelona.    This,  and  the  wish  of 

Wi  Wrote  a  worit  enthled  a  View  o(  the  Louts  to  diwolve  the    grert    Europaan 

™|wi>Ba  of  tbe  bet  Age.     Succeeding  league,  before  the  Spani^  throne  should 

™*dwell,  in  16^  as  r^yol  UstOTiogra-  become  VEMWit,  hastened  tbe  conelusiaB 

ph«,  be  emplored  the  tq>poitunities  af-  ofapeace.    Savoy  had  already  conduded 

™^  Um  W  bia  t^ee,  to  make  a  col-  a  separate  peace  with  Fiance,  a 


_  J  <Aee,  to  make  a  col-  a  separate  peace  with  Fiance,  at  Turm, 

wnon  of  publie  treaties,  which  he  began  August  29, 1696,  and  connected  herself 

■"FoMish  in  1?04,  under  the  title  of  IIk-  withtbatpower.  Upcm  thiB,Swedenmodi- 

*^  OMwn(itme»,  d  ernvteanque  Genaia  ated  the  general  peace    at  tbe  cmigreai 

*«  ^Mka,  mfer  Rtgu  Aigivt  d  <dm  held  at  Ryswick,  from  May  9, 1697,  until 

Wnnpei  (ISvola^  foKo,  five  more  being  September  30  of  the  same  year,  when 

«™  I7  Robert   SandeiaonV      Rymer  England,   Spain  and   Holland   signed  a 

™din  I7ia  treaty  of  peace  with  France.     Lou*  XIV 

Kkbucb,  Jidm  Michael,  a  statuary,  lesCored  all  bia  conqueolB  in  CatalMiia 
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and  tbe  SpanUi  Nfldwriutdi,  wilh  tho  the  fiee  citj  of  Sbuburg,  iriuch  wm 

sxceptml  of  eighty-two  placea,whicl)^had  token  in  1681.    The  clause  of  tbe  fourth 

heea  taken  b;  the  pmxm  of  mmtnt  (aw  aitjcle  of  the  treatv  of  Rjmrick,  accord- 

XotM  X7F),  and  acknowiedged  WiUnm  ins    to     which    the    Catholic    rdinoD, 

III  aa  king  of  Oreat  Britaiii  and  Iiebud.  which  had  been  introduced  into  tbe  ISS^ 

Tbe  emperor  and  eioNre  fint  agned  the  plaoea  now  reatored  by  the  French,  waa 

trea^  of  peace  with  Franco  October  3IX  to  remain  aa  it  then  stood,  gave  much  di»- 

Lotna  rartored  all  tbe  places  which  be  ntis&ctiou  to  tbe  .ProteinuitB,     F^aou 

badtakflDpoeeesaiMiofinOennanyl^tlie  reatored  allher  conquerta.    The  nang&- 

jwoceoiof  t«t«iwn  (aee  LouU  XJV),  -vrith  tku  of  the  Rhine  was  declared  free.— 

ibeexceptionofthoae  which  were  situated  See  .MetttMimoirttda  Mmeiatiimt  dt 

in  Alsace,  the  aoTer^ni^  of  which  was  la  Paix  dt  JtjfttBtk  (in  5  vfUs^ 
conceded  to  him.    He  likewise  retuned 


S ;  the  nineteratfa  letter  of  the  English  ciation,  which  is  not  tbe  case  with  n. It 

al{4uibet,  repreaenling  the  biaaing  aoond  is  a  fundamental  rule  of  etymology,  dMt 

fmduced  by  emitting  the  breath  between  if  a  word  b^ina  with  two  or  m<»e  odd- 

the  roof  of  tbe  mouth  and  the  tip  of  the  sonants,  the  bet  of  them  only  brioogB  t» 

tongue  placed  just  above  the  upper  teeth,  tb^nol,  though  the  othen  are  not  ahvaja 

■0  tW  the  air  IB  driven  through  the  teeth,  useles  addidons.     This  nde  is  particu- 

From  this  circuniBiance,  *  baa  somettmes  larly  true  of  woids  beginning  witfa*  fbl- 

been  reckoned  among  tbe  Unguals  (aa  tbe  kiwed  by  one  or  more  consratanis ;  e.  a. 

tongue  is  essential  m  its  pronunciation},  tUmt,  from  Ume,  Latin  jtmtu,  in  German 

SometimeB    among   the  deotals    (as  the  Leim  and  LetM,  which,  instead  of  ttjmte 

teetb  cooperate  in  producing  the  tuning  has  SMam  [pronounced    «UnM>     The 

sound).     It  is  also  one  of  the  semivowels,  German   tfumm,  for   the  F.ngl«Ji  ii»mh, 

as  it  can  be  pronounced  without  the  as-  which,  in  German  (formeriy  Urnt  written 

nrtance  of  a  vowel,  and    tbe  sound   be  dumb,  now  i&imni),  signifies  ttmM  (one 

proloDged  Indefinitely,  like  i,  m,  n,  r ;  and  "  who  baa  not  much  to  say  for  BrnMlT'), 

Miesula,  in  Maniaii,  doea  not  allow  it  to  O^pay  (in  Gennan  ithUbifiv),  fiwn  die 

'       >  letter,  but  only  a  ftMfiu  (hissing).  Ladnh(&ricu>.     In  both  theee  cafles,dte  t 


In    pronouncing  *,  the  breath  may  be  has  an  intensitive  power,  which,  in  bet,  it 

driven  with  more  or  lew  violence  over  the  has  very  often,  and  of  which  nnmberieai 

etid  of  the  tongue ;  henc«,  in  most  Ian-  instances  are  found  in  all  languages.    But 

fUBges,  it  has  a  twofold  pronunciation—  it  is  often  put  before  woidis  Wiaremly, 

Bharp,Bsiniaci,itn,l^,Uiu;and«oft,as  without  this  meanmg ;  as  in  jbrtu,  from 

inmuM,tmM.  The  German  SLtan  (pronoun-  the  ancient  Roman  £nu,  Eruiit.     Tbe 

ced  tin),  and  Mam  (pronounced  mouie),  Greeks    made   ScyUuant    of  the   KyUn. 

«ndtheFrencb»oi  andioM,  arealsoex-  2Wi  (in  German  ffitm)  is  of  the  nme 

ainplee  of  diese  two  sounds.     In  German,  root  with  the  Ijitin  itanrnai.     The  Greek 

the  •  ia  soft  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  t,,  *».«,  IAb  and  W»p  became  with  the  hat- 

«ndBharpattheendorintheraiddle,while  inB«u(,M(,<y{[>iaand*udbr.   Thiseanad- 

the  contrary  is  usually  the  case  in  Eaelish.  dition  of  *  to  wordsiealso  theeaiHeof  its 

But  in  some  parts  of  Germany  [e.  g.  Hoi-  playhig  so  prominent  a  pan  in  thedeclen- 

Btein)  »  at  tbe  begmnm^  ia  sharp.     But  sion  of  aubetontiveB  and  verts  ia  muy, 

tlie  Germans  have,  besides,  a  peculiar  perh^js  most  languages.  Notwithatanding 

character  for  tbe  sharp »,  being  a  contrac-  the  |»edominanee  of  this  letter  in  most 

tion  <rf  K,  which,  when  words  containing  languages,  peiticnlaily  in  Engfab,*  the 
it,  are  printed  with  Roman  characters,  is 

changed  into  M,  aa  Rou,  Jifatt — an   in-  .  *  Ujaa  bear  lira  perwns  conversng  in   Eag- 

convenient  contrivance,  as  the  m,  accord-  'i'''  "  ■■«*  "  diitance  ibai  nottaiuf  bat  tbe  gen- 

ing  to  the  commoti  German  rtile,  always  ?i;i^^;f„  ii'™^^  "^  ^!^  '^■ 

gives  the  preceding  vowel  a  short  pronun-  fiSlSTfi^SSi^'.^^Sriir^: 
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f«qile  of  the  Sooth  sea  Mauds  cannot  iMt>> 


un  J,  r,  I,  M  and  tfc  (wbidi,  m  fact,  repre- 
MB  but  a  liinple  MHiDd,  uiou^  wntteD 
with  two  chanetm  in  EDgUah,  whilst  tho 
gpuiardsbarB  MM,tlMz),ara  oU  produced 
bj  t  Terr  Hinilar  inoCiDD  ^  the  omos ;  and 
lience  ute  frequeot  cbaoge  of  the  *  into 


7.)  Tbn  HNmd 
(wMutandt;  boDce  the  third  penoDBUigu- 
Itr  of  dw  Dfosent  tensB,  endinf ,  in  Gennaii, 
in  1,  aoded  flMmeriy,  in  Engjiah,  in  U,  and 
now  IB  «;  e.  g.  Ao^  AmA  ( Gerai.  W) ,- frruwt 
irmgA  (€l«nn.  M||^^  5  is  so  neaily 
■tin  10  r,  that  FolerM,  fMn^  am,  earmat, 
lera,  md  nomeroua  other  words,  wen 
origmally  mitMi  Fakm,  fWn,  wo,  eat- 
wHiIont.  llMBwedidiandEiwIishAm 
H  b  G«nnaa  flbse.  S  often  aheraatea 
with  tbe  Boiiiid«fc(initten  ID  German  «&]; 
aad  sotM  Oentmo  tribes,  particularly  the 
Sobianii  change  the  «  regularly  inn  tth, 
*i)eii  it  precedes  another  eonsonani ;  thus 

wl  huU)  for  Uri  andfcait;  and  even 
K  High  German,  t,  at  the  beginning 
of*  woid,  fidlowed  t^  anothw  conao- 
nmt,  k  geneemlly  pronounced  tk;  this, 
i°  &^  was  k»g  coondered  by  many 
'tnta;  hut  at  present,  we  think,  the 
*n|lil  of  oj^ion  is  in  &vor  of  the  um- 
Ncr  nuDd  of  t.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  i, 
■lot  it  may  be  sounded  before  all  the  siro- 
pIc  cooscffiantB — a  circumstance  which 
I  fbrmidBble  a  letter  to  lexi- 
aod  encyclopsdiatB.  S  eig- 
,  according  to  the  verse  :^- 

S  cm  itplaioi  nuuniloi  ligTti/uitiii, 

AiMog  the  Greeks,  o  signified  300,  and  7 
<l«totsd  300,000 ;  the  ^gma  joined  to  the 
''«>  L  e.  ;,  denoted  6.  The  samech  of 
'he  Hebrew,  o,  denoted  50,  and  with  two 
potou  above,  s,  it  signified  50,000.  Sis 
■Ik  conunon  abbreviation  for  toeUtaa  and 
■MM  (fellow).  S.  S.  stands  for  tanctit- 
■Bmt ;  8.  D.  lor  Mduton  dixU ;  S.  P.  D. 
'n  MlvlcM  jiurinuan.  dixit;  S.  P.  Q.  R. 
^  ihe  bmouB  lenatiu  popubuque  Ro^ 
iBmu.  9^  in  geography,  stands  for  MutA; 
in  miuac,  foi  tola  (alone),  as  T.  for  luOi 
'^).  Oq  French  coins,iS  signifies  Rheims. 
1^  Abbnciatiaiu.] 

Sule;  ^e  name  of  several  German 
riven,  the  most  impoitaut  of  wbichisthat 
"Wb  liaea  in  the  Fichtelgebirge  in  Bava- 
ni,u)d&lk  into  the  Elbe  south  ofBarby. 
"■■1  rFpfliiioD  ol  lUi  kmuhI  jndaci 


Several  considnahle  (daces  are  otuaied 
on  it,  as  Jena,  Natunburg^  Meraeburg, 
Halle,  &c.  ItHDBvigBbletoHaIle,aDdit 
is  intended  to  make  it  so  to  Naumburg. 

Saab  Lona  (in  the  time  of  the  French 
revolution  caiiea  Sarrdibre);  IhePrusaian 
fcHlreai  neareat  Fnmce,  on  the  river 
Sarre,  belongins  to  the  government  of 
Treves.  Including  the  gatrison,  it  has 
7000  inhabitanu.  Vauban  fortified  the 
town  fin-  Louis  XIV.  In  1814,  it  was 
cededtoPruna.  Ixm.  6°  SO' E. ;  lat  ti^ 
20- N. 

Sabsabb  ;  tbe  andent  name  of  the  in- 
balritantB  of  tbe  modem  Yemen,  in  Ara- 
bia.   Their  capital  was  Saba. 

Smmxxwb.    (Bee  SMitu.) 

SABAiaM  (&om  the  Hebrew  ZiAa,  lord, 
from  which  God  is  called  Zdvotk,  Lord 
of  the  heavenly  hosts,  because  the  stars 
or  powers  of  heaven  are  called  the  hotU 
Iff  Ooi);  that  religion  which  woisbipa  , 
the  heavenly  bodieB,  en*ecially  the  sun 
and  moon.  Tbe  connexion  of  these  with 
the  constant  changes  in  nature,  and  with 
the  condition  of  men,  poduced  the  idea 
of  their  divinity ;  and  the  actual  or  sym- 
bolical connexion  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  certam  animals  and  plaols,  as  well  as 
the  powen  of  nature,  which  are  active  in 
them,  invested  the  latter  also  with  a  di 
vine  character,  and  made  them  objects 
of  worship  to  the  adherents  of  Sabusm. 
The  sexual  relations  of  living  creatures 
gave  rise  to  the  fimdamental  idea  of  gen- 
eration, conception  and  production,  which 
predominates  in  the  Indian  mythology, 
and  became  united  with  the  doctrines  of 
Sabaism ;  and  thus  the  latter  received 
that  cliaracter  which  we  find  it  to  have 
in  the  mythology  of  Western  Asia. 
Egypt,  Aiabia,  ana  particutarly  the  region 
bounded  east  by  the  Euphrales  and  Ti- 
gris, west  by  the  Mediterranean,  and 
north  by  the  Black  sea,  were  the  coun- 
tries where  Sabaiam  prevailed  in  times 
Sevious  to  Christianity ;  and  even  the 
ebrewB  oflen  ^owed  an  inclination  to- 
wards it.  The  religious  history  of  the 
Chaldteansj  Assyrian^  Syrians,  and  tribes 
of  Asia  Minor,  as  given  in  Wagner's 
Contributions  towards  a  eencral  Mythol- 
ogy of  the  ancient  World,  in  Giirres's 
History  of  Mvthuses,  in  Creuzer'a  i^m- 
boUk,  and  in  Beur's  Sj/mMik,  shows  Ihe 
justice  of  the  reproaches  which  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  heap  on 
the  sensual  worship  of  the«e  heathens. 

Sa  BEAT  ASIANS ;  those  Christians  who 
keep  tbe  seventh  day  as  others  do  Sun- 


hold   that   the    aabbtth  ^ 
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ed  by  divine  uitbority,  and  changed  fi«in  cemiKHUM.  Erery  dqr,  As  whole  bis 
the  aeventb  daj  to  the  flnt  day  of  the  of  Ihe  ChiiMian,  had  tnoome  a  SalitNtb, 
wedc  by  human  authority  only.  (Sea  deadned  fbr  theserrica  of  Ood.  Bt.  Paul 
SahbathS\  esidicitly  tteats  the  nmrenang  of  c«r- 
Sabbath  (b  Hebrew  word  rignifying  tain  days  as  invested  with  a  htdy  (di«- 
re«<)  is  the  day  appmnted  by  the  Hoaaic  aeter  by  a  divine  ordinanoe,  m  Jewiih 
law  for  a  total  cenation  from  labor,  and  and  unehriitian,  and  aa  a  return  to  aer- 
fbr  the  aerrice  of  God,  in  memory  <^  the  Titude  of  the  law.  The  first  Mmimiiiiiiei 
eiroumataoce  that  Ood,  having  created  the  aaaembled  ereiv  day;  e.g.  the  eoaumi- 
wnid  in  aix  days,  raked  on  the  seventh,  nity  of  Jeruaafem  lor  commoa  pnyer, 
Concenuog  the  time  when  the  Sabbath  meditation  on  the  Word,  commuiuou  and 
WBB  first  inatitutad,  some  Jewish  writers  tore-ftasta.  Tmees  of  these  daily  tneei- 
and  awne  fttbers  of  the  church  have  be-  iius  are fi)Und even  later.  Wtfatbeqnad 
lieved,fi«m the hmguwi^Gene^ chap,  or ChristiBniqr,  however,  and  thanecas- 
ii.  v.  3  (where  it  is  aaid  that  God  bteamd  nity  of  iiiBtructing  a  greMer  number,  tbe 
and  sanctified  tbe  day),  that  it  waa  ealab-  appiHiitment  of  a  certam  time  fbr  tbisser- 
liabed  fivm  the  moment  of  creatioD ;  but,  nee  became  necenaiy.  This  wbb  not  a 
asthereianoproollinthBOldTeatamait,  deputure  from  the  apintuality  of  the  new 
that  this  day  vras  observed  by  the  patri-  reu^on,  but  only  an  acconunodatioo  la 
archs  hefbre  Moeee,  otfaen  have  supposed  the  wants  of  maokiiid.  In  dm  Mine 
that  the  words  in  Oeneeis  mean  that  Ood  way,  pecutiar  persons  became  piiwoi, 
intended  to  have  the  Sahfaotti  celebrated  though  all  Christiana  had  an  equu  eanc- 
in  fiiture;  but  some  modem  writeiB,  par-  tity  m  character,  and  the  depaiinre  fimn 
ticiilarly  EngKab  and  American  divmea,  ifae  spiril  of  ChiiatiBniqr  eoiMiaied  only  in 
adhere  to  the  first  onnion.  (Poriheman-  assuming  a  peculiar  qiiiitiRd  character 
ner  in  which  the  jeirs  kept  it,  and  the  ibr  the  priests.  The  gradual  adoMuii 
awfiil  conaeqnettcea  of  nenecting  it,  wa  of  forma  and  ideas  fhmi  the  <^  Tst- 
ref^ibereaitertothe01d'in«ament,Lev.  lament  took  place  in  the  aame  way,  in 
HTi34,3S;Neh.xiii.l6 — 16;  Jer.xvii.31;  respect  to  tbe  Sabbath,  a>  in  reqieet  to  the 
Ezek.  XJi.  16, 17 ;  Numb.  xv.  33—96.)  A  [nieethood.  When  the  MonuniHs  in- 
law aa  Bttkcly  enioined,  and  whose  observ-  tended  to  establish  Itew  fiiMS,  asidgDed  to 
once  is  of  BO  public  a  character,  was  nac-  fixed  timea,  tbev  were  leminded  of  the 
uially  kept  by  the  Pbuiaeea  with  the  ut-  E{»stle  to  die  (Mlatians ;  but  Tenullian 
moat  etricmese,  in  its  outward  forms,  so  treated  the  censure  of  St  Paul  oa  attacb- 
that  they  reproached  the  Founder  of  Chris-  ieg  only  to  the  celelsBtioD  of  Jewidi  ies- 
dani^,  ^rto  tsu^t  that  reli^on  had  ita  tivab.  (Tertulliao,  Dt  JovhUm,  c.  II.) 
aest  in  the  heart,  and  that  (rod  muat  be  The  weekly  and  yeariy  feetivab  of  the 
worshipped  in  gi)irit,  widi  breaking  the  ChrislianB  originated  frmn  tbe  idea  of  M- 
SabbBth  when  he  healed  the  lick  on  that  lowing  Christ,  tbe  crucified  and  die  aris- 
day.  Hie  rebuke  of  their  hypocrisy  is  con-  en ;  hence  the  festival  of  the  reauirectkHi, 
Mined  in  John  v.  16,  and  Matdiew  xii.  1  and  the&sts  prepHiaiorylbei«ta.  loeacb 
et  seq. — S(Abatk  also  signifiea,  in  the  week,  the  joyous  festival  was  t»i  Sunday, 
Uibl^  the  eternal  rest  of  God ;  also  holy  and  the  m|eperatioo  fbritwasou  WednH- 
daya  in  general.  It  likewise  came  to  tig-  day  and  Friday,  Ihe  days  of  the  Savior'B 
niiy  a  week. — The  explicit  injunction  of  peawon.  This  point  of  view  is  necessary 
the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath,  the  enu-  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  earjj  le^ 
merKtion  of  it  even  in  the  decalogue  tivals.  The  desire  of  clislinguishiDg  ibe 
(Exodus  ]ci.8),hadagreBtinflueneeupon  CbriatiBn  from  the  Jewish  observnnce, 
Christianobaervanceejaadtheiearenieny  eeriy  gave  rise  to  the  celebration  of  Suti- 
ChristiaDS  to  this  day,  espedally  iu  Eur-  day,  the  first  day  of  tbe  week,  instead  of 
land  and  North  America,  who  transfer  all  the  Jewish  Sabbath ;  tbe  first  trace  of 
the  injunctions  contained  in  tbe  Old  Tes-  which  is  found  in  Acts  sx.  7.  This,  how- 
lament  respecting  the  observance  of  the  ever,  is  by  no  means  conclusive,  because 
Sabbotli,  to  the  GiW  day  of  the  week,  and  the  community,  collected  on  the  first  day 
even  ovc  this  the  name  of  Sabbath.  The  of  the  week,  might  eamly  have  been  as- 
uee  ofChe  term  Sabhalk,  in  tliis  applicotioD,  sembled  by  the  near  departure  of  St.  Paul ; 
we  believe,  is  confined  to  these  two  coun-  and  stilt  tees  can  be  proved  firm  1  Corinth, 
tries.  In  tiie  earliest  times  of  Chrtstiauity,  xvi.  3.  Another  trace  is  in  the  Apoca- 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  like  other  parts  lypee,  L 10,  aa  here  we  cannot  suppose  that 
of  tbe  Jewish  faith,  could  not  be  received  by  Lord's  day  is  meant  day  of  judgment. 

- —  .1 1-_^._  _-.-.    ■-     >  ...  ^g  lettffl  of  Ignatius  to  tlia  Aagm*- 

la  (cbap.  ix.),  allusioa  is  amd«  %a  tb« 
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f  celefantkni,  as  the  syinbDl  of  >  tious  nses  in  the  celebration  of  tbe  new 

lb,  Cfloaeerated  to  the  liord,  in  cou-  Sabbath,  in  imitation  of  die  pncticee  of 

irndistiDCtioDtothefanDQ'BBbbath.    Sun-  die  Jews,  the   council   declaj«e  diat  to 

day  WB9  distinguished  as  a  day  of  joy,  ho  hold  it  unlawfiil  to   travel   with   horees, 

that  none  fisud  on   it ;   people  girajed  cattle  and  caniagea,  to  prepare  food,  or  to 

F,  and  not  kneeling,  in  allunon  to  do  any  ttung  neceesaiy  to  the  cleanlinen 


Handing,  an 
Chi^hari 


Chrisi  DAring  raised  611en  man.     Nean-  and  decency  of  houses  or  pcrBons,  bl.  ___ 

der  {q.  v.'f,  a  most   Iramed   and  faithfUl  more  of  Judaism  than  of  Christianity,  t 

inquim-   into   ecclenoRical  histtn^,  ob-  The  refbrtnadon,  alwlishing  so  many  of 

serves,*  tluit  "the  celebration  of  Sunday  the  feB6n\B,  which  had  inctessBd  in  the 

was  always,  l^e  that  of  every  feeliva],  a  Roman  church  to  an  immense  number, 

human   institution ;  &r  was  it  from  the  natural^  elevated  Ae  charactw  of  those 

sfMsdeB  to  treat  it  as  a  divine  command ;  winch  it  left,  as  Easter,  duistmas,  &c^ 

tar  finm  them  and  from  the  firm  apostolic  and  Sunday ;  but  Sunday,  though  coneid- 

church,  to  transfer  the  laws  of  the  Sab-  ered  by  the  Lutherans  as  a  proper  day 

bath  to  Sunday.     But  perit^M  ta  early  as  for  reli^oua  service,  was  never  regarded 

tbe  end  of  the  second  century,  a  nusCahen  by  them  with  that  awe  which  was  ctm- 

application  of  this  kind  bad  grown  up,  Ije-  nected  with  its  observance  in   the  Old 

cause,  even  then,  the  winking  on  Sunday  TestamenL     It  is  with  them  a  day  of  rest 

seems  to  have  heeo  conndered  sinfiil  [as  and  enjoyment,   and   many  amuaemenls 

r/e  may  conclude  fivm  the  words  of  Ter-  are  taken  by  PniteatantB  on  the  European 

toUian,  De  Omt^  chap,  zxiii  f ).  Wednesday  continent,  during  that  day,  wliich  people 

and  Friday,  the  latter nerticularly,  were  SB-  there    would   tbuilt   improper    on  week 

cred  to  the  memory  orthe  Savior's  passion,  days  appropriated  fi)r  labor.    Calvinism, 

Jewish -Christian  communities,  however,  which  is  altogether  of  a  sterner  character 

retained  the  celebration  of  the  Sal)bath,  than  Lutheranism,  may  have  induced  its 

tiMHirii  they  adopted  also  that  of  Sunday,  adherents  to  observe  Siind^morestrictly; 

■nd  thus  it  became  cuBtomaty,  in  the  On-  but  even  at  Geneva,  the  Sunday  evening 

ental  church,  to  distinguish  this  day,  also,  is  spent  in  various  amusements,  in  visit- 

bynot&Bting,andbypnyiDginaBtBiiding  ing,  dancing,  playing  fbot-ball,  &C.,  and 

posure:  on  the  other  hud,  in  the  West-  the  labon  of  husbanatyare  permitted  in 

era,  and  particulaily  in  the  Roman  church,  harvest  on  Sundays.    The  custom  of  caII- 

in  which  the  oppofotion  to  Judainn  pre-  ing  Sunday  SaihaA  indicates  the  incliita- 

vailed,  the  custom  grew  up  of  usingthe  tiontotnuuriertbeciisracterof  the  Jewish 

Sabbath  perticulatiy  as  a  &st-day.     (Ter-  SaUtath  to  the  Christian  Sunday.    In&cl, 

tolBan,  Dt  J^^  cliap.  14.)    And  when,  at  the  Puritans,  from  whom  it  has  deacend- 

B  later  period,  the  causes  of  tliis  fasting  ed,  showed,  in  many  respects,  a  decided 

m  Saturday  were  lost,  legends  were  in*  inclination  to  the  stemnees  of  the  Old 

vented  to  explain  it,  such  as  that  Teter  had  TestamenL  (See  also  SaiAatariant.)    The 

ftaied  (HI  tbn  day  to  prepare  himself  for  Puritans  rejected,  by  degrees^  the  feasts 

tlie  disputatioD  with  Simon  Magus.     Ter-  of  the  church,  as  heathenish  or  popish ; 

niUian  speaks  of  this  difference  between  and  the  Sunday  alone  was  retained,  either 

fee  Oiienial  and  Wetrteni  churches  with  because  they  considered  it  as,  originally, 

much  inoderatioD.    The  leained  Hippol-  of  divine  insdtudon,  or  because,  being 

ftus  wrote,  at  the  beomiing  of  the  third  conscious  of  the  disadvantage  of  aboli^- 

ce&turf,onthispoint  of  dispute."  (Hierony-  ing  all  festival  da^  they  ten  tbe  want  of 

DiUH,  tip.  72,  ad  PitaL)  Constantine  the  a  oivine  injunction  for  the  <n)e  which 
Great  made  a  law  for  tbe  whole  empire 

(321  A.  DX  that  Sunday  should  be  kept  t  hi  Uie  fourth  vduim  of  Blvkflone'i  Com- 
as a  day  of  rest  in  all  dties  and  tovras ;  ™"™.  Pj^/}^  ^Tf"^^, "S"  w  !** 
b«  he  allowed  the  country  people  to  fol-  ^^^^^fJ^^'^i^Z^^^J'^^ 
k>w  their  work  on  that  day.  In  the  year  \,y  Ha,  municlpa]  taw,  bj  a  fine  of  three  Bhillingt 
538  (A.  D.],  however,  the  council  of  Or-  and  four  pence ;  and  lEbI,  by  the  laws  of  Ei^- 
leane  prohibited  country  labor;  but  be-  land  noferormBAetiieilowmHobehaldonaay 
nuuv  thom  wpm  ntJTl  mimvJpwn  in  Rniii  Sunday,  eicopl  Ihe/wr  aimdrofi  tnlaroal,oa 

ewaetnere  were  TOU  many  Jews  mirtui,  p^„offorfeiiingiheeoodse««I£dfor«]8.  bia 

and  the  people  ftll  into  many  SUpeisa-  fc.hcwever,  Joanlt  prohib^(lhe  tommenlUo, 


HoId  die  AoBBiafo  marrwittoiiii  Dom  ah  iilo     goods  for  dale,  except  i      '       ^      ^" 
m  {lilt  gemifiaiimy  led  omaanBetMii  hah-     under  (be  penalty  «r  fir 
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tlie  municipal  law. 
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they  kept     The  Puritan  auBterir^  had  d  Mporate  ezntenee  fiam  the  one  GmL 

nMUiifesled  iUelf  ereu  uttheieign  of  Eliz-  The  Sabelliaus  were  aimirened  m  the 

■beth  and  Edward  VJ.     Under  both,  (he  fbuith  centuiy  by  the  wthodoz  church , 

fbllowing  injuncnona  were  publkhed : —  but  their  views  have  always  found  adho- 

"  AJlparaoDSiVicarsandcuratesshallteach  reota,  and,  even  now,  tfaeologiBoa  exhibit 

and  declare  unto  the  people,  that  they  may,  coDC«ptk>nB    of  the  TrinUy,   coinddii^ 

with  a  Bsfe  and  quiet  conscience,  after  with  mat  of  Sabellius,  m  order  to  make  it 

their  commoo  praver,  in  time  of  harvest,  intelligible  b;  reason, 

labor  upon  the  hoi;  and  festival  daya,  and  Sabiahb,  or  CHaiSTiAns  or  St.  Jobh 

gave   Chat  thing  which   God  hath  sent ;  (likewise  called  JVatoraana  and  Mttidte- 

and   i^   for  any  scrupuktaity   or  grudge  oiu);  a  sect  which,  according  to  tradition, 

of  conscience,  they  atHtain  from  working  hes  existed  from  the  time  of  John  the  Bap- 

upon   thoae  days,  that  then  they  fhali  tist    The  memben  at  preeent  are  found 

pievouslv   ofiend    and    displease   God."  chiefly  in  Persia,  and  consider  th^  origi- 

But  DO  where  was  Sunday  kept  with  more  nal  country  to  have  been  on  the  Jordiui, 


congrees  to  prevent  the  tnnsportation  of  their  ncred  books  burnt,  they  fled  to  their 
the  mail  on  Sundays  "m'P"'"  from  (he  preeeut  residence,  and  some  also  to  India, 
same  spirit,  and  were  considered  1^  many  Having  been  again  peiseeuted,  they  sub- 
as  hoetile  to  the  principles  of  constitu-  nutted  to  the  Nestorianl»Bhop  in  Chaldsa, 
'  tional  finedoni,  congiea  having  no  right  and  allowed  tfaemselves lobe  called  Chris- 
to  I^ialate  on  rehgious  mattera.  See  iSSn-  tians,  but  have  been  separated  from  them 
day  MaiU  { Philad.,  1830}.— Laws  still  exist  for  more  than  three  htindred  years.  Th« 
in  sereral  of  the  U.  Slatea  for  enforcing  queetton,  whether  tbey  are  really  of  Gal- 
the  strict  observance  of  Sunday.  So  ilsan  ori^n,  and  are  derived  from  the 
much  did  the  Puritans  conrader  the  Chris-  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  or  whether 
lian  Suikday  as  a  Jewish  Sabbath,  that  a  they  formed  their  doctrioee  from  a  mix- 
controverrr  baa  ousted  as  to  the  time  ture  of  the  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Permn 
wfaen  the  Christian  S^ibath  begina,  many  reU^ons,  end,  having  choeeu  John  «s  an 
clergymen  maintaining  that  it  begins  at  object  of  meditation  and  reverence,  afln- 
BUDsetonSaturdaT'iandsomecommunitiea  wards  supposed  him  to  have  been  their 
have  acted  on  uiis  view  in  their  mode  tbunder,  is  difficult  to  decide.  Tycfasen 
of  ofaeerving  it.  Whilst  in  America  and  has  declared  for  the  latter  opinion ;  yet  the 
England,  many  beheve  it  of  die  utmost  argument  seems  strtMiger  in  fevor  of  the 
imponance,  for  the  interests  of  piety  and  former.  In  the  nuddle  of  the  seveoteenth 
morally,  that  Sunday  should  be  kept  with  ceutuiy,  according  to  IgnatiiiB  a  Jesu 
p«at  BtrictnesB,  the  qxnion  of  the  ma-  {AVndta  OriginU,  &c.,  Ckrutiationun  S. 
wntj  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  may  Jolu,  Rome,  1S52),  there  were  6om  tweo- 
be  said  to  be,  that  people  wboae  weeks  ty  to  twenty-live  thousand  familiea  of 
are  q>em  in  labw,  should  iMve  some  means  them.  Five  religious  books  of  these  peo- 
of  relaxation  on  the  Sunday.  The  total  pie  are  known  to  us :  1.  The  Divan,  of 
denial  of  such  means  they  crainder  injuri  which  we  have  only  ttie  extracts  given  by 
ouB  to  motslity,  as  promotiug  a  taypocriti-  Ignatius,  This  book  is  said  to  have  been 
cal  concealment  m  amusements,  which,  given  l^  God  to  the  angels  several  thou- 
from  this  very  cause,  are  apt  to  become  sand  years  before  the  uBation  of  the 
imnuwHl  oneo.  world,  tbou^  Mohammed  is  alluded  to 
SaBelluhs.  (See  SabdUui.]  in  it.  3.  Tbe  Book  of  Adani,  ccomatiiig 
Sabklidb,  •  ChriHian  teacher  at  of  ravelations  brought  by  angels^  orffions, 
Ptolemaie,  a  native  of  A&ica,  lived  about  to  Adam,  and  composed  of  ei^ly  or 
HSO,  end  is  known  as  the  founder  of  a  sect,  ninety  discouises,  laudaloiy,  didactic,  hor- 
who  considered  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  talory  and  prophetic.  3.  The  Book  of 
ooly  as  difierent  revelations  or  manifeeta-  John,  or  ConveTsetions  of  Angels.  Speci- 
tiws  of  the  Godhead,  but  not  aa  separate  mens  ofthn  are  given  by  Ixosbach.    The 

penuns. 'nieTrinity,accordingtothem,ie  "^  " '  -   /     ™  .   . 

Uita  threelbld  reluion  ofQod  to  the  worid. 

TheZro^Mof  John,  called,  hythechuich, ..~_„_™,  „,  _,_ 

tbe&i^waBcampaiMI^Sabellhntaany  tkn.    5.  Tbe  BocA  of  the  Signs  of  the 

^tted6Dratbenm,Bctiveinandtlirou^  Zodiac,  of  an  aanob^cal  character,  awl 

the  man  Jesus  Christ,  but  by  no  means  onlf  known  fiom  the  Mcoont  of  AtKaham 
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EedniivaK.  (fK^dUi  Futdic^  L  3.)  Tb«  up,   sennoiiB  delivered,  and  alms  given, 

bnguase  aud  alphabet  of  theae  bcx^  an  Their  aDtipathy  for  blue  is  renuu^sble. 

altc^ettaer  pecuW;   the  fbrnier    n    an  ApreOj  comi^eteliBtof  worfcaralatinc  to 

AraiiMMn  dnlflct,  equally  resembling  the  tfaia  sect  is  given  in  Ndeaelt's  ThxStm. 

Sjmc  and  Cbaldean.     Their  leligiotu  IAtUntar{^i!\).    See  Norber^,  Z>e  i{<%. 

doctrinee  stand  in  the  Bame  relation  to  el  lAngua  iSbi^orum,  in  the  3d  vol.  of 

those  of  ZoioaSer,  that  Gnoetkism  and  Coaan.  Soc,  GoOi.  (1780);  Walch,  Dt  Sa- 

Hanicbeisin  do,  exceot  that  they  give  to  hait  (4th  voL  ibid.,  1781 ) ;  Noiherg^  Codae 

John  llie  Baptist  the  elevated  raiik  which  AbMmu  ku  lAber  Adami,   Syruux  tran- 

the  Gnosis  giTcs  to  Chiist    The  Utter  end  tiraitut  La^nequ£Ttdditus{t.  i. — iii.,  1815 

dw  Holy  Gboet  they  look  upon  with  the  and   1816) ;    Tittmaii,  Mdttemtda  Sacra 

same  coutemM  with  which  the  Gooatica  (Leip«c,  1616,  p.  IS  et  seq.) 

regarded  the  God  of  the  Old  TestameaL  Sabirk  Rivek  and  LixK.    (See  Airera, 

Ileir  system  is  a  highly   complicated  ^Timgablt.) 

doctrine  of  emanationa,  on  which    the  Sabikbs  fiSoitm);  an  (dd  people   of 

influence  of  the   Jewish   cabala  and  of  Italy,  probably   the   deeceodants  of  the 

HohainmedaniBni    is    perceptible.     The  Aueonians,  and  related  to  the  aborigiDes. 

original  being  ^like  the  endless  time  of  the  Thia   numerouB    people,    who    founded 

Z^d-Aveeta)  is  a  divine  nther  (Ferha)  man^  colonies,  lived  in  the  Apennines, 

of  tunpeakable  splendor.     Next  to  him  is  principally    occupied  with   the  can   of 

a  fenule  principle  (AJar).    From  these  nerda.    Horace  has  celebrated  their  hon- 

two  proceeds  Hana  (the  lord  of  the  king-  esty,  modesty  and  ^mplicity  of  mannera. 

dimi  of  light).     Then   follow  numerous  Their  country,  to  the  west,  was  separated 

Bona,  or  angels  of  light,  and  opposite  to  from  Etruria  by  the  Tiber ;  towoida  the 

the  kingdom  of  light  ia  that  of  darknen,  south,  by  the  river  Anio  (Teverone),  &om 

under  iJr,  with  seven  chief  evil  apiriu,  Latium;  and  towards  the  north,  by  tbe 

which  inhaUl  the  seven  planetBL     Their  river  Nar,   Ihtm  Umbria :    towards  tbe 

tbeohw'    ends    with    John    the   Baptisl  east   dwelt  the   Sabine   colonies  of  tbe 

{AniHcb),who  come  to  win  men,  bv  bap-  Vesdni  and  Mamicini,  who  aeparated  it 

lism,  for  the  kin^om  of  light.     He  was  from  the  Adriatic  sea :   it  therefore  em- 

noduced  by  a  single  kiss  of  hia  lather  braced  the  principal  part  of  tbe  moun- 

Zarbariah,  and  was  mairied,  hut  received  tainoua  country  of  the  Apennines.    The 

his  children  out  of  the  Jordan,  one  of  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  rich  in  pasturage. 

&M  eleinenis  of  hght  in  their  theology.  The  productions  are  oil,  &uitH  end  wines, 

Mohammed  is  the  Usi  false  prophet,  after  besides  acorna  in  abundance. 

whMn  no  other  will  appear.     They  do-  SiJnna,  Rape  of  Ikt.     (See  Bornidiu.) 

^Nse   Hohatnmedana  more  than  Chria-  Sable.     (See  Wea»d.) 

tnns.    The  beet  pert  of  their  doctrine  is  Sacbdt  ;  a  bass  wind  instrument,  re- 

dieir  morals,  foiuided  on  the  repreesitat  semUing  the  trumpet,  and  so  contrived  as 

of  aensuahty,  as  the   only  conditiiHi  of  to  be  capable  of  being  drawn  out  to  dif- 

virwe.      The    elect   [the^  allow   grada-  fer«it  lengtha,  according  to  the  acutenese 

tkns  of  virtue)  are  forbidden  to  enjoy  and  gravity  of  the  scale  required.    The 

•ensual  pleasure,  sitwing,  dancing,  itc. ;  sacbut  is  usually  about  eight  feet  long, 

yet  malHinimy  is  often  praised.    Motri-  and,  when  extended   to   its  fiiU   length, 

rnonial  fidelity,  careful  education  of  their  about  fifteen.     ThA  are,  however,  sac- 

childtcn,  respect /or  the  first  bom,  abeti-  buts  of  different  sizes,  to  execute  di^rent 

nence  &om  usuiy,  &c.,  are  inculcated,  ports,  particutarly  a  small  one,  called  by 

Theb  priests  are  divided  into  three  onien.  the  Italians  trombone  picci^,  and  by  iha 

Tiie  priestly  dignities  are  hereditary,  de-  Germans  Unne  JBit-n*amie,  proper  for 

BcendinK  to  the  eldest  son.  Baptism  is  their  the  counter-tenor.     Respecting  the  sacbut 

most  solemn  rite.     It  is  the  indispensable  of  the   ancient  H^rewa,  commentatoTv 

condition  of  the  fbrgiveneas  of  sin,  and  is  have  differed  much.    Indeed,  scarce  any 

administered  to  new-bom  children   and  ancient  instrument  has  been  heard  of^  for 

aduha.     The  bapdsm  of  the  latter  takes  which  the  sacbut  or  the  psaltery  bos  not 

ptaee  at  least  once  every  year,  during  the  furnished  a  name. 

mat  teast  of  baptism,  which   lasts  five  SAccHAainE.    (See  FermenMian,  and 

daya.    They  have  also  a  kind  of  ag^,  Sugar.) 

or  Ktve-feaet.    Polygamy  ia  not  prohiUted  bacchiki,    Anthony    Mary   Gaapard, 

evai  to  priests.     Among  their  laws,  in  waa  bom  at  Naples,  in  1735,  and  studied 

wliich  vre  ^so  find  some  resembling  die  music  imder  Durante.    Afler  being  em- 

JewMb,  is  me  which  prohibits  mourning  ployed   in   Rome,    Venice,    and  several 

for   th*   dead;   but   [vayers  are  offered  other  cities  of  Italy,  be  went  to  London, 
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wbere  be  compoBod  Matiteaum,  Ptrttat,  k  aelecbmi  c^  them  in  183S  (Ntonnbei^g^ 

and  Ibe  Cid.     He  was  sngagBd  for  the  iii6n^).    He poeafiwiri ■  fiuMUl gwuyi, 

opera  ia  Puis,  in  1783,  where  his  CBifipe  and,  POtwithBtapding  the  rudeneflB  of  Ua 

i  Colomu  procured  bim  great  &nw  at  toe  language,  ^ua  poems  are  diadngtiiriiad  Ar 

time  of  the  quarrel  between  ibe  duckisu  m^eti,  feeling,  iureatioii,  wit,  and  Mtik- 

and  PtcciaiBls.    He  died  in  17ti6,  leaviag  ini  d«aerip(ioiL 

6&y  operas.     His  bust  Hands  ia  Hie  Pan-  8^aBtii»ntaKi.{MirrorqfAt  Saxaui) ; 

iheoD  at  Rome,  nest  to  Raphael's.  a  private  coUecQon  of  legaTpnoefMa  ani 

Sacbrn.    Id  North  America,  tbis  is  legal  cuMonis,  which  had  the  ibtee  of  bw 

the  name  givtm  bv  some  of  the  Indian  in  the  middle  agee  in  Offimanfieqweiallp 

tribes  to  their  cbie^ — iSivamore  ia  a  word  in  the   north  M    Gernuny.      A    SexiM 

of  similar  import  among  Uie  Indiana.  nofalenum  (Epho  von  Repkui,  <»  Eyke 

SiLCBETEAELL,HeiU7,D.DqUiEIiiglish  v<m  R«pgDw]  made  diia  coUecti<Hi  im 
divine  of  the  eetablishmeni,  exalted  into  1S15  et  seq.  It  enjoyad  great  autbority 
temporary  importance  by  the  Kiirii  of  even  in  foreign  countnea,  aa  Poland,  Dai- 
party,  was  educated  at  OxSud.  la  1705,  mark,  &c^  Plough  the  pope  piu  inanj 
he  was  appointed  preacher  of  Sl  Savior's,  obataclea  in  its  way,  and  utough  il  wms 
Southwark.  While  in  this  station,  be  but  anivale  coUectiiHi.  It  ia  wriHan  in 
preached  his  two  bmouseeimons,  in  170U,  tbe  oM  Saxon  dialect,  and  ia  of  much 
the  object  of  which  was  to  rouse  appre-  value,  both  for  tbe  lawyer  and  the  phiJolo- 
beusions  for  the  aaiety  of  the  cburcl^  and  gist.  Tli^  study  of  it  has  been  revived, 
to  eicite  hoetiliQr  against  the  diBsenteni.  of  late,  in  Germauy,  and  HtMoeyar  pub- 
Being  impeached  in  the  house  of  com-  lished  a  critical  ediiioa  of  it  in  Berlin 
metis,  he  was  brought  to  trial. in  Febnia-  ( 1827). 

ry,  1710,  and  sentenced  to  be  suspended  8jicK(tM«a,3paniBh;<w,  Freiich,cb3r); 

m>m    preaching  for  tliree  years.    Hue  a  general  name  for  the  diiiareBt  aorta  of 

prosecution,    however,    excited    such    a  dry  wine,  more  eq>eciBlly  the  Spsnwb, 

spirit  in  the  high  church   party,  that  it  which    were    first    eitenaively    i^ed  in 

ultimately   overthrew  the   ministry    (see  En^and  in  the  uxieenth  cantiuy.     Thua 

Bolingbnkt,  and  Haria/),  and  eslablidied  we  lind  the  writers  of  that  time  speakinc 

the  fortune  of  doctor  Sacheverell,  who,  of  "  sherris-eadt,"  meaning  9heny,  ana 

during  his  suspension,  made  a  sort  df  tri-  "Canary-sack,"  for  tbe  dry  winee  <^  the 

urepbal  prugresa  throu^  the  kingdom.  Canaiies.     Henderson  gives  some  curious 

The  same  month  that  his  suspension  ter-  infortnndon  on  tliia  pouit,  on  which  there 

minaied,  be  was  appointed  to  the  valuoUe  hai  been  a  good  deal  ttf  confuaiou  and 

rectory  of  St  Andrew,  Holbom,  by  queoi  dispute.    [AneietU    (md    Modem    Wittea, 

Anne ;  and  such  was  hia  reputation,  that  pL  308,   seq.)    The  naclioe  of   {Hitting 

.1. _:_i_.  _^  .i|g  gj^  sermon  which  sugar  into   wine,  which   we  often   fii2 

i  allowed  to  preach,  alluded   to   in    Sbakspeare    and    other 

sold    for    £100.      He   had    also    sufii'  writers,  was  not  confiiwd  lo  the  sacksj 

cient  interest  with  the  new  ministiy  to  the  Enghsh,  at  that  time,  sweetened  tU 

provide  handsomely  fi>r  a  brother.     Little  their  vrines. 

was  beard  of  him  after  this  party  ebuUi'  Socket's  Hakbok ;  a  post  viUanand 

'^~n  suhuded,  except  by   his  numerous  peat  of  entry  in  tbe  township  of  Hauna- 

.. ..._._      „.      K..    ,^  *'   vVor-      •-  ' 


squabbles    with    hia^parishioners.      His  field,  Jefieraon  county,  New  York, 

nhiliiioa,  even  acconlmg  to  writers  on  his  mCuated  aa  the  soutb-weot  side  of  a  bay 

own  side,  were  contemptible ;  and,  if  we  of  lake  Ontario,  called  Black  River  bay, 

may  credit  doctor  Swift,  he  was  despised  and    about    ei^t  miles  from  tbe  lake, 

by  the  ministry  whom  his  notaries  so  LaL  43°  SS*  N .  i  k>n.  75°  57'  W.     Tbe 

much  contributed  to  support     He  died  bay  and  harbor  are  well  situated  for  sbal- 

in  1734.  ter  and  defence.     The  haib»r  is  Iw  &r 

Sacks,  Hans,  the  most  distioguished  the  best  on  lake  Ontario  for  ship-building 

mastersinger  (q.  v.)  of  Oermany  in  the  and  as  a  naval  and  ctHnmercul  depot, 

sixteenth  centu^,  was  bom  at  Nurembei^  A  crescent  of  land  stretches  off  ftara  tbe 

in  1491,  and  was  by  trade  a  shoemaker,  lower  part  of  the  village,  fomung  on  io- 

He  tbitowed  his  husinees  and  made  verses  ner  ami  an  outer  harbor.    The  latter  hM 

vrith  equal  asndu'ity.     He  became  a  Prot-  a  dqiCh  of  water  sufficient  for  the  largwt 

estant,  and  died  Jan.  19,  1576.    His  com-  ships  of  war,  within  two  fethoms  of  th« 

plete  works  appeared  in  1570  et  seq.,  in  shore.    The  same  depth  of  water  extend* 

five  folio  vols.,  in  Nuremberg;  also  in  to  Kack  river,  where  tfaete  is  another  ex- 

1568,  ibid. ;  and  at  Kempton,  in  five  4to  cellent  position  for  ehip-buAing.     llie 

vols.  (161»— 1616).    B&BCbing  published  Hadism  barracks,  situated  juataharetlM 
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village,  were  et«cted  in  1816—17.  "niey  4dvuiced  age.  Thk  stateemaD  ranka 
•re  bulk  of  liiDMtoDe,  and  eoeloBe  three  among  the  most  pnident  and  able  of  the 
sidn  of  a  ponflelogram,  of  about  three  miniatera  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  a  boimI 
acres.  The  mde  next  to  the  lake  is  open,  speaker,  and  a  still  better  writer.  As  a 
Then  are  now  hid  up,  at  this  port,  a  poet,  he  was  the  first  who  a[^roacfaed  to 
fiigate  of  68  guns,  three  Bhijw  of  %  each,  perfectioQ  in  the  Engliih  hett>ic  stanza, 
four  Imi^  and  a  nuiober  of  gunboats,  and  gave  the  fiisl  example  of  regular 
The  fits  settlement  at  this  place  was  tragedy  in  blank  veiee.  His  tn^edf  of 
conuDenced  in  1801,  by  Augustus  SackeL  Gmboduc,  or,  aa  endtled  when  pnnted  in 
It  advanced  little  till  the  commencement  1671,  the  Tnigedie  of  Feirex  and  Forrex, 
of  the  late  war,  when  it  became  an  impor-  ia  a  sanguinary  stoiy  &om  early  British 
iant  miUtaiy  and  naval  station.  In  1820,  history,  compoeed  with  little  pathos  or 
it  conuined  a  population  of  SOSO,  includ-  attenUou  to  diatnatic  rules,  but  with  con- 
ing about  600  U.  States'  troops ;  and  it  siderable  force  of  poetical  cmtception  and 
■eeiDs  not  to  have  increased.  Steam-  moral  sentiment  The  language  is  alao 
boats  and  schoooera  pass  fiequentlr  he-  pure  and  perapicuoua,  and  free  from  the 
tween  Saeket's  Haifoor,  Niagara,  and  Og-  turgidrty  whicn  soon  after  preTailed. 
denaburg.  Sickville,  Charles,  mxth  ewi  of  Dor- 
8jLCKtii.le,  Thomas  (lord  Bucbfaurst  set  and  Middleeex,wasboru  Jan.34,1637. 
and  eari  of  Dorset),  an  accompli^ed  He  received  his  education  mider  a  private 
Mateeman  and  poet,  was  the  son  of  sir  tutor,  and,  after  making  the  tour  of  Italy, 
Kichard  Sackvflle,  of  Buckhuist,  in  the  was  chosen  member  of  the  first  parliament 
paridi  of  Witham,  in  Sussex,  where  he  which  assembled  after  the  reatoralion. 
was  bom  about  15S7.  He  was  first  of  the  He  made  a  greet  figure  aa  a  speaker,  but 
university  of  Oxford,  but  removed  to  declined  ail  public  employment,  being 
Camteidge,  and  afterwards  became  a  stu-  wholly  enmesed  with  g^lantry  and  pleas- 
doit  of  the  Intm  Temple.  At  both  uni-  ure.  He,  however,  served  as  a  volunteer 
veraities  be  was  distinguished  for  his  per-  in  the  first  Dutch  war,  in  1665,  and^  the 
tbnnances  in  I^tin  and  English  poeOy,  night  before  the  engagement,  composed 
aod  in  the  Temple  he  wrote  his  tragedy  his  celelnated  song  of  "To  all  you  ladiee 
<rf  Gorfaoduc  Of  a  poem  intended  to  now  at  land,"  which  is  esteemed  one  of 
cOfBprebend  a  view  of  the  illuatrious  but  the  happiest  of  his  productions.  He  suc- 
unfennnate  character  in  English  history,  eeeded  to  ihe  estate  of  his  uncle,  James 
eodtled  Ibe  Mirror  of  Bla^Btratea,  he  Granfield,  eori  of  Middlesex,  in  1(74,  and, 
finiahed  only  a  poetical  prefiue,  and  one  in  1675,  to  his  title  by  creation.  In  1677, 
legend  CHI  the  life  ofthe  duke  of  Budiing-  on  the  death  of  his  Ather,  he  also  suC' 
ham.  He  was  member  in  the  two  first  eeeded  him  in  his  estate  tmd  the  title  of 
partiamenlB  of  Elizabeth,  after  which  be  Dorset.  He  utteriy  disliked  and  diaeoun- 
travelled.  On  Uie  death  of  bis  bther,  in  tenancedtheviolentmeasuresofjamesn, 
1566,  he  succeeded  to  a  large  inheritance,  and  early  engaged  for  the  prince  of  Gr- 
and was  soon  after  laned  to  the  peerage  ange,  who  m^e  him  lord  chamberlain  of 
by  the  title  of  baron  Buekhuiet.  He  was  the  household.  In  1688,  on  the  decline 
(ben  ininirisaaed,  owing  to  the  influence  of  his  health,  he  retired  fhim  public  af 
of  the  ftvorite,  Leicester,  in  consequence  hin,  and  died  Jan.  19, 1705—6,  leaving  a 
of  a  report  in  disfavor  of  the  latter,  when  son  and  daughter,  the  litBt  of  whom  was 
sent  OB  an  embassy  of  inquirv  into  his  created  duke  of  Dorset  is  17S0.  Lord 
entiduct  in  Holbnd.  In  1598,  he  was  Dorset  wrote  several  small  poems,  wMch 
yAaeA  with  Burieigh  in  negotiations  for  are  included  in  Chalmers's  collection ;  but 
peace  with  Spain,  and  signed  the  treaty  they  are  not  numerous  enough  to  make  a 
which  followed  with  the  statee-general.  volumeof  themselvea.  Hewasstill  more 
On  the  death  of  that  minister,  he  sue-  celebrated  as  a  patron  of  poets  and  of  men 
eaeded  him  as  lord  high  treasurer,  in  ofwit,whD,  in  their  turn,  have  been  very 
this  situation  he  was  instrumental  in  dis-  copious  in  their  panegyric ;  and  Prior, 
covering  the  dangOTous  proiects  of  the  Dryden,  Congreve  atid  Addison  all  bear 
earl  ofe>MX,  at  whose  trial  he  preaid-  testimony  to  his  merit.  He  was  a  very 
«d  as  high  steward,  in  which  office  be  able  critic ;  and  Butler  owed  it  to  him 
cmidueted  himoetf  with  great  prudence  that  the  court  relished  his  Hudibraa.  Hia 
and  btimaiuty.  On  the  acceasion  of  own  brief  productionsare  tboaeof  a  man 
James  I,  his  post  of  tresaurer  was  con-  of  wit,  gay  and  airy. 

firmed  to  him,  and,  in  1604,  he  was  ere-        SACaviLLE,George(viscoulitSackville),. 

ated  eari  of  DoneL    He  died  suddenly,  was  the  third  son  of  the  first  duke  of 

at  the  couDcil-t^ile,  in  April,  1606,  at  an  DoraM,  and  was  bom  in  1716.    He  was 
14- 
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Doy  and  Deningen,  and,  in  1758,  had  at-  Chrietiaua.  The  seven  R^HouiBa 
tained  therankof  lieuteuani-geiien].  The  as  coufinoed  by  the  council  of  Trrot 
following  year  he  commandM  the  Briliafa  (seas,  vij.),  are — L  Baptiam  (Matthew 
caTaby  at  the  battle  of  Hiuden,  under  zaviii,  19) ;  3.  Con&matiMi  {AcM  viji,  14 
prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  whoae  — SI,  lix,  1—4) ;  3.  tbe  Eucbanat  (see 
orderB  to  advance  with  his  tnx^  during  LonTt  Suffptr);  4.  penance  (i-tO'  ^  *"" 
the  eni^igemeDt  he  disobeyed, either fiura  trenie  iuictiOD(JainMB  v,14,  !*)!"■  <*•'*•■ 
cowarnice  or  uiisappreben^on.  His  be-  (AcIb  vi,  1 — 7;xiii,l — 4;xiv,a0 — 84;and 
barior  was  generally  anhbuted  at  home  3  Titnochy  i,  6  and  7U  uid  maniue,the 
to  the  former  cauee,  and  he  waa  tried  by  sacred  aud  indiaeolubU  nature  of  which  is 
■  court-jnartial,  convicted  of  dereliction  conceived  lx>  be  taught  in  Matthew  t,  31, 
of  duty,  and  sentenced  to  bo  dismisaed  32 ;  xix,  1 — 10 ;  Marie  i,  3 — 13 ;  Lube  zvi, 
from  the  service.  Under  the  sdministra-  18;  Roitianevii,  2 — i\  1  Corinthians  vii, 
tion  of  lord  Bute,  he  was  restored  to  Ik-  10  and  11.  The  Greek  church  agrees 
vor.  In  1775,  he  was  appointed  colonial  with  the  Roman  church  in  (he  doctrine  of 
secretoiT  of  state,  and  held  thai  office  tbe  sacraments.  (See  Orttk  Chxatk.)  The 
duringthe  progrenof  thewarwitb  Amer'  Protestants,  in  geoeral,  acknowledi^  but 
ica.  On  relinquiabing  his  post  in  178S,  two  sacraments,  baptian  and  tbe  Lwd's 
he  was  created  viscount.  For  a  connd-  supper,  considering  a  saciameRt  to  he  a 
erable  pan  of  his  life,  he  was  calle^  lord  teebval  instituted  by  Christ,  by  wlucb  he 
George  Germaine,  having  taken  that  name  who  partakes  of  A  worthily,  participate* 
.  on  auccecding  to  an  estate  leA  liim  by  in  the  inftuences  of  divine  ^aco  througfa 
lady  F.lizabetn  Germaine,  who  died  in  sensible  means  and  aians.  The  difiet«nt 
17^.    (See  Jvmut.)  views  of  the  eariy  reformere  on  tbe  sub- 

Saci^ctic  Acid.    (See  Mueie  And.)      joct  of  the  eucharist  are  stated  in  the  ar- 

Saco;  a  riverwhich  rises  in  the  White  tides  CarWoift,  ZutngJiut,  ijonTi  ^iper. 
motmlains,  and  nins  aouth-eain  into  the  (See  also,  Btformtd  Omrdu)  Lutherand 
Atlantic,  below  Saco,  in  Maine.  It  is  160  Melanchthon  at  fitat  acknowledged  pen- 
miles  long,  and  has  tails  of  72  leet  at  Hi-  ance  la  absolution  as  a'sacrament,  but  af- 
ram,  of  30  feet  at  Lymington,  of  30  feet  terwards  ranked  it  otdyaa  a  ptvpantion 
at  Biuton,  and  of  42  feet  at  Saco.  To  for  the  Lord's  aupper.  The  Quaken  con- 
Saco,  six  mike  from  its  mouth,  it  is  navi-  aider  tbe  sacramenls  as  of  Uttle  impor- 
gaUe.  ^  tance.     (See  i^iaken.) 

Saco;  a  poet-town  and  pmt  of  entry  Sacbificbs.  (See  Offtring*.) 
in  York  county,  Maine,  at  the  falls  on  Sa-  SAcnitasi;  thealienatingtoUyinen,or 
CO  river.  It  is  tifleenmilee  south-west  of  c<Hnmon  purposes,  what  was  given  to  re- 
Portland.  Population  in  1830, 33ia  Tbe  ligious  peraons  and  pious  uses.  The  idea 
&lls  at  this  place  carry  many  saw-mill^  tMt  Hurik^  ia  to  be  punished  with  pe- 
and  others  are  constructed  at  the  upper  culiar  seventy,  as  a  pro&nalion  of  things 
and  middle  falls.  From  these  mills,  great  sacred,  or  a  direct  indigni^  to  God,  was 
quantities  of  boards  and  other  lumber  are  controverted  even  in  the  chamber  of  Cath- 
produced,  which  are  shipped  from  Saco.  olie  France,  in  tbe  debates  reqwcting  tbe 
The  town  has  ait  active  and  profitable  bill  «w{«MimUg^m  1^5,  See  SLEdtne's 
trade,  and  affords  a  great  amount  of  water  wo^LaLi^^itumhittmqatduSaeHligt 
power  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Fac-  eKeitautlt*I'eupU»(Pm^i!S&].  Charch 
lories  are  now  erecting  at  tlie  falls,  which  robliei^,  or  the  taking  thin^  out  of  a  holy 
will  soonlnciease  the  population  and  trade,    i^aoe,  la  sacrilege,  and,  by  tbe  cwoinon 

SACftutBNT  (Latin,  «acran0iftim;  the  law,  was  punisned  with  more  severity 
assumption  of  an  obligation,  an  oath),  tliaa  other  thefls,  for  the  benefit  of  clergjr 
This  wordreceiveda  religious  Bense,in  the  {q.  r.)  was  denied  to  tbe  offenders;  but  it 
ChristiBnchurch,fromitBhavingbe(»iueed  is  now  put  by  statute  mi  a  tooting  with  0th- 
in  the  v\ilgBie(q.  v.),  to  translate  the  Greek    er  felonies. 

iitrntf,av.  AnKHig  the  early  Luin  ecdes'  Sacs.  (See  AufioM,  AKfpritiBtJi 
Bstical  writers,  (acrammtiini,tlteiolOTa,sig-  Sact,  faaion  Antoine  Isaac  ^vestrs 
nifies  a  mystery,  a  symlmlical  raligicua  de,  a  distinguisbed  Orientalist,  meinher 
ceremony ;  but  first  acquired  the  peculiar  of  tbe  academy  of  inscriptioDa,  Uid  knight 
sense  which  it  now  has  in  the  Roman  of  the  legion  of  honor,  waabom,  Septem- 
Catholic  church,  denotinD  seven  particu-  ber  SI.  1758,  at  Pari^  where  be  eany  lost 
lar  religious  rites.  The  Cathcdic  church  his  fhthar.  He  received  a  private  eduea- 
coofiiders  a  sacrament  as  a  visible  Vdkmi,    tion.     In  1781,  he  w«a  ^^KHnted  counael- 

,..r.,,.,^.in)yii- 
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lor  of  the  ooun  of  the  mint,  utd  entered,  filnonafBthorDughlmowledgeofUie  Ai». 

in  1785,  as  an  attoeii  tibn,  the  acadetuy  bic  and  Persian  in  Euri^pe,  end  baemora- 

ef  iaacripttoas,  of  which  he  became  sreg-  over  educated  ezceilent  aehuUis.    Willi 

ular  metiyber  in  179SL     In  1791,  the  ki^  strict  integrity  he  unites  tlie  tnoet  pleaaing 

made  luni  one  of  the  couuniBMriee-t^ner-  and  open  character,  and  is  always  ready 

al  of  the  BiiuL    From  1793  [«  1796  be  to    promote   the    labois  and  studies  of 

lived  in  retireiBent  in  tlie  country.  On  the  otbeia. 

iwtahbwhmeiit  of  the  natiooal  iiuutute,  he  SADDUcaas ;  one  of  the  four  principal 
was  elected  «  member,  but  did  not  JMU  it  sects  of  the  Jewa,  the  founder  of  whom 
■a  he  wB*  unwilling  to  take  the  oath  of  was  Sadoc,  a  Jewish  rablM,  who  lived 
hatred  agaioat  n^a&j.  He  refused  to  take  about  300  yean  B.  C.  The  doctrines  in- 
ihiB  oath,  also,  aa  a  profeaeor  in  the  qie-  culcated  by  his  master,  Antigonus,  that 
dal  school  of  living  Oriuual  laniuagee ;  we  ought  to  practise  virtue,  not  for  the 
but  he  waa  suffered  to  retain  this  office,  aa  sake  of  reward,  but  wdely  on  account  of 
it  was  almoBt  impoesible  to  find  a  man  its  own  intrinsic  excellence,  led  him  to 
qualified  to  fill  hie  place.  His  uninterrupl-  maintain  tliat  there  would  be  neither  re- 
ed occupetioa  in  scieiKiiic  pwsuite  {He-  wards  dot  punishments  in  another  life, 
■erred  him  during  the  reign  of  terror.  His  adhavuts,  therefore,  denied  tbeieaur- 
Wbeo  Napoleon  gave  a  new  organizaticm  reckon  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
to  the  institute,  Sacy  became  a  member  believed  neither  in  angels  nor  ^irita ;  but 
of  the  depaitiDeiit  of  anctent  literature  were  very  strict  in  their  morals ;  so  that 
and  tuRoiy.  In  1806,  he  reccdved  the  Christ,  notwithstanding  the  reproach  that 
w\y  eKabliahed  profeworahip  of  the  they  did  not  undeietand  the  Scriptures, 
man  language,  in  thecoU^  at  F^rtaux,  did  not  censure  them  on  accoimt  of  their 
!r  of  the  le-  morals.    They  succeeded  to  the  h 


language,iu  thecoU^  de  JVunce,  did  not  censure  them  on  accoimt  of  their 
a  also  ehoaao  a  member  of  the  le-  morals.  They  succeeded  to  the  hiriieai 
bod^  for  die  department  of  the    difpiitiee  and  offices,  and  even  to  thenigfa 


%aae,  April  3, 1814,  he  declared  himself  pneethood.  dissect  still 
in  fKiat  of  the  depositiMi  of  Napoleon,  the  Carailea.  (q.  v.) 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  discuaaions  Sapi,  at  Saadi  (Sheik  Hoslehedin  Eia- 
of  the  diS^iuit  hilts  which  occupied  the  di  el  Shirazi),  of  Snirsz,  one  of  the  most 
ehsraber  during  the  aenon.  In  1813,  he  celebrated  lyticand  moral  poets  of  Persia, 
wasmMle  a  baron.  The  bing,in  1814,ap-  was  born  at  Sliiraz,  in  the  year  of  the 
peiued  him  censor,  and,  in  1815,  rector  Hegira  571  (A.  D.  1175),  and  died  in  the 
of  the  ilniveisty  if  PaiH,  and,  sooa  after,  lltith  ye«r  of  bisase(A.D.  1393).  As  his 
a  member  of  the  conuninon  for  public  parenls  were  poor,  be  was  educated  attlie 
"  .  He  has  also  been  clioeen  court  of  Abubeker,  and  received  great  fa- 
*  many  academua  and  learned  vors  from  different  mooarchs  oi  Petsta- 
The  ittost  unpwtaDt  writing  He  spent  thirty  ^ears  in  trvveUin^  and  did 
of  this  first  among  living  Orientalists  are,  not  be^n  U>  write  until  his  ninetieth  year, 
bis  Arabic  grammar  and  Anthology  ({wb-  He  convicted  tm  woika^  which  are  ex- 
lished  togeuier,  in  1810  and  1816^  in  5  tensive,  m  the  last  twelve  yeaie  of  hialife. 
vols.),  wUcb  exeel  all  amilar  wone  (a  The  Persians  esteem  him  exceedingly,  On 
aeeoml  editieii  of  the  Andnc  gnouriar  was  account  q(  his  golden  maxima,  whii3i  they 
pubBdiedinl831);  histituiiklicnof  Ah-  conrider  as  a  treasure  of  true  wisdom, 
doUatiC  which  is  faivaluaMev  oo  account  and  ako  on  account  ai  his  pure,  elegant, 
ofihesuljmnedannotstiiMis;hisJlfi!«iMre«  and  aim}^  aiyle.<  Of  his  works,  we  poe- 
nr  diftTK»  An^^pmlit  dt  la  Pertt  (1793,  seaa^  1.  a  collection  (Divan)  of  lyric  po- 
quarto],  wherein  the  ancient  hislorical  ems  in  the  AraUc  and  Persmn  langiu^e^ 
monumenlB  are  explained,  with  a  deep  ooDusting  putly  of  amatory  poema^  and 
knoniedge  of  the  lanwaga,  and  the  whole  partly  of  exhortations  to  partake  in  the  joyd 
mA^M^b^MtttuAntteiSiUmrttldetAiUr-  of  life,  intermingled  with  serious  rejlec- 
Oritmlalt  (1S18,  quarto) ;  his  general  tions ;  2.  a  moral  wdik,  under  the  title  of 
.  mar ;  his  httle  worit  On  Camer-PI-  dviutan  (the  Garden  of  Roseai  compceed 
aeons;  his  C%rEitoM(tliM.£nab<  (3d  edition,  bodiofpro6eBndvetse,iDeightboolis,with 
Paris,  1826,  in  S  vols.) ;  and  many  othets.  the  foUotring  titles :  "on  the  minds  and 
The  JKJmeve*  &  r^caiUBNe,  and  the  Ab-  moralsof1unEa;'''HintbemindsandmorBls 
Urtttt  fiircBt*,  of  which  Utter  work  a  of  dervises;"  "on  the  quiet  and  h<4ipineas 
number  of  volumes  were  wholly,  or  al-  of  contentment  {"•'on  the  importance  of  si- 
most  wholly,  conqrased  by  htin,  moreover  leiKse ,'"  "on  love  ai^youih ;"  "mi  weakness 
teeii^  aa  much  in  &vor  of  hia  diligence  and  old  age  r"<*ii*^  education  of  children 
Bi  his  conpreheuaive  hnowled^  As. a  and  goodmorals ;"  and, lastly,  "on  the  art 
teacher,  Sacy  has  done  much  tor  the  dif-  of  aseocialing  with  men :"  3-  a  woit  in 
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fene,  oJled  Boilan  (the  Orchard),  con-  sake  of  the  yellow  Btigmaa,  which  wera 
tauuiig«  collection  of  hiHtoiiea,  &blea  and  fonneriy  much  employed  in  medicine,  do- 
moral  instructioiu ;  4.  Bnd,lBst]y,aoollec-  mestic  economy  and  theaita:  now  they 
tion  of  morel  sentencca,  also  in  verse,  un-  are  uaed  by  pamten  and  dyers ;  also  in 
dertfaetilleofPnubiobncfc,  or  Mdamaat.  cocJietT  and  confectionary.  ThebuIbaBTe 
The  complete  woite  of  8edi  have  been  plantea  in  rows  six  Incbee  apart,  and  three 
published  in  Peraian  at  Calcutta,  in  two  from  buU>  to  bulb,  m  a  welt  pulverized 
tarre  quarto  roliunee.  Oentius  has  also  soil,  not  poor,  nor  a  reiy  stiffclay,  and  in 
published  Gulitfan,  the  finest  of  bis  po-  the  month  of  Julv.  The  flowers  at«  col- 
ems,  m  Peniui  and  Latin ;  and  Dumoulin  lected  in  Septemper,  and  the  yellow  atig- 
the  wme  poem  in  Peisian  and  EnsUsh  mae,  and  pari  of  the  style,  are  picked  out 
(Calcutta,  18!^  Doctor  Bernard  Dom  and  dried  on  a  kilo,  between  l^en  of  pa-  ■ 
has  trau^atedTnTee  Pleasure- Walks  from  per,  and  under  the  pressure  of  a  thick 
Saadi's  Garden  of  Roses  (HamhuiXi  1837).  board,  to  form  the  mas  into  cakes.  Two 
The  PtaAuABiA  has  be«ipubli8nedsep-  pounds  of  dried  cake  is  the  average  cn^ 
antely  in  the  East  Indies-  and  England,  of  an  acre,  after  the  first  planting,  and 
in  the  Persian  and  TJ^nglirdi  luiguaeis.  rwenty-four  pounds  for  the  two  next  years. 
There  are  also  translationB  of  many  ornis  Aftar  the  third  crop,  the  roots  are  taken 
Ivric  poems,  by  Ouseleyand  others;  and  up,  divided,  and  transplanted,  Other  spe- 
the  Botbm  and  Ouiutan  have  been  trsns-  cies  of  crocus  are  often  cultivated  in  mi- 
lated  mto  a  variety  of  languages.  (See  dens,  on  account  of  the  brilHancv  of  £^ 
Peniim  Littraturt.)  Frai^m  and  Mori-  flowers,  and  the  early  season  at  which  they 
er,  in  their  travels,  have  described  his  miHi-  flower,  "nie  term  (q^hnt  is  often  applied 
utDMit,  which  ie  ntuated  about  nine  mUes  to  the  carlhmu*  iiaSonta,  a  Ivse  this- 
to  the  sortb-eaet  of  Shitaz.  tie-like  plant,  with  orange-colored  flowers, 
Safb-Conddct  ;  a  security  granted  by  belonging  to  tbe  ftmily  con^wnfee.  Hie 
the  Boverngn  authority,  <»- persons  dele-  root  is  perennial,  but  tl^  stem  heriMceotia. 
gued  by  h,  to  strangeiB,  or  other  persons,  to  It  is  said  to  havs  been  originally  iHVUght 
enable  them  to  repair  to,  and  return  from  a  frnm  the  East,  bat  is  now  naturalized  in 
certain  place  undwtuihed.  In  most  of  these  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  is,  beaidea,ex- 
casec^  passports  have  now  taken  tbe  place  tensively  cultivated.  Tbe  flowen  ar« 
of  specjal  safe-conducts.  Sometimes  the  used  by  the  Chinese,  to  communicate  some 
aaie-craoduct  is  given  to  pernxui  accused,  of  the  fine  rose,  scarlet,  purple,  and  violet 
to  secure  them  against  harm,  when  sum-  colors  to  iheir  silks ;  for  this  purpose  tbe 
ntoned  toanexammotiM).  Thus  tbe  em-  flowers  ore  thrown  into  an  infituon  of 
peror  Sietsmund  gave  a  safe-conduci  to  tome  alkali,  and  lefl  to  macerate ;  the  col- 
Hues,  when  he  was  cited  to  appear  bef(H«  ois  are  afto'wards  drawn  out  by  the  addi- 
the  cotmcil  at  Constance  (in  this  case,  lioa  of  lemon  juice  in  variousproportian^ 
kowever,  the  safe-conduct  was  violated,  orofanyothervegelahleacid.  Greatquan- 
■nd  Huss  was  burnt,  because  the  clergy  titles  of  these  floweis  are  annually  im- 
persuaded  the  emperor  thst  he  need  not  ported  into  Britaiit,  for  dyeing  and  paint- 
keep  his  word  towards  a  heretic];  and  in^.  InSpaiii,theyareuaedtocolorsoupa, 
Charies  V  ^ve  a  safe-conduct  to  Luther,  olives,  and  other  dishes.  The  Jews  in 
to  induce  hmi  lo  appear  in  Worms.  Judeea  Poland  are  reutarkabiy  fond  of  it,  and  mL-t 
sometimes  give  safe-conducts  to  deBo-  ii  with  their  bread  and  moet  of  their  vi- 
auents,  to  en^e  theraV>  act  in  their  af-  ands.  In  Germany,  it  is  cultivated  in  a 
Mrs.  In  Germany,  a  safe-conduct  is  light  soil,  well  pulverized,  and  is  sown  in 
Boraetimee  granted,  to  give  a  person  ac-  rows  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  af' 
cused  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself  terwords  thinned,  so  as  to  leave  three  or 
without  experiHidng  the  ueual  disadvan-  four  inches  between  the  plants.  In  Sep- 
tagea  of  a  prosecution ;  and  a  safe-conduct  tember  the  plants  begin  to  flower,  and  the 
is  granted  in  criminal  cases,  "  until  some-  field  h  then  gone  over  once  a  week  fi>r 
dimg  penal  jsproveda^htst  the  accused;"  six  or  seven  weeks,  to  gather  the  expand- 
e,  g.  if  tbe  accused  thinks  be  can  make  ed  florets,  which  are  dried  in  a  kiln,  in 
out  an  alSn,  or  that  the  act  i^ttfawhich'he  the  same  manner  as  true  saffron.  The  ear- 
is  chafed  is  not  puniebaUe,&c.  tlumau  is  sometimeB  used  fi>r  culinatr 
SirETr-L*HP.  (See  Dtnapt.)  purpoaea,  under  tbe  impresrion  that  it  » 
SArFEon.  The  true  saSronleroeui  «ii-  the  tme  saSon,  but,  if  m  too  great  quan- 
Itrw)  is  a  low,  oni||nenial  plant,  with  titles,  cotrnnunicatea  a  pui^iadve  qiudity. 
RBBS-bke  leaves,  ono^laige  lily-shaped  Btok.  (See  jSconduuinan  LUertOurt.) 
flowus,  inhabiting  the  European  cooti-  .  akOAvoBB.  (See  Sacken.) 
nrat.  and  frequently  cultivvted  &r  ihe       Sabs  [talvia].    This  genua  diffin  ftnm 
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ibe   majoriiy   of  Umbu  phnti  in  bay-  aoioewlut  wnilar  to  tfau  adopted  in  the 

mg  but   two   tOnrnm,   ioatead  of  foor.  preiMruioB  of  tBfHocB  (we  Mamoe),  umI 

H<H«d)>|i  two  bundled  ipecieaueknajini  mtnis  HaieenieiB  into  comnieroe. 

which  are  heifoaceoui  or  shnibby,  w'tth  Sabceiui  ;  a  river  of  Canada,  which 

oppoBte  leaves,  and  flowen  alwoppoote,  flowainto  the  St  Lawrence  in  lat.  48°  N^ 

or,  mote  fivquently,  veniciUate,  ibrming  loo.  69°  40*  W.     Its  coune  ie  aoutb-aaat 

■pikes  at  the  exbeniitieB  of  the  Mems  and  At  its  mouth  it  ia  about  a  mile  wide,  bu 

hrancfaee.    The  gaidea  mge  {S.  ij^btno-  higher  up  it  has  two  or  three  times  tlwt 

(it)  was  fbnner^  in  fjteat  t«pute  aa  a  su-  breadth,  and  is  deep  enou^  for  the  kaif - 

dorific,  anmntic,  aatnngent,  and  autjaep-  eat  ahipa.    Its  length  is  about  350  miles, 

tic     It  pweasea  itiinulBiiI  pn^itiea  in  a  and  the  tide  flows  up  about  70  imlea.   Ita 

high  d^ree,  ii  tonic  and  itoniacfaic ;  the  currem  is  remarkably  rapid.    The  haiher 

odor  ia  strong,  armnadc,  and  agreeable ;  of  Tadouaac,  at  its  moudi,  ia  auffiomt  to 

the  taste  bitur,  pungent,  and  aomewhat  cwitain  twenty-five  ^ips  of  the  bne,  aJF- 

reaemUing   camphor,  which  substance,  fords  good  encborage,  and  is  well  pro- 

iadeed,  is  contained  in  the  plant     Tbe  tecled. 

leavea  are  often  employed   m  Kaaoning  Siernruit ;  a  celefaraied  city  in  His- 

liiahea,  e^ieciallf  in  the  iouth  of  Europe,  pania  TarraconenaiB,  near  tbe  Tiyer  Tu- 

The  Chinese  esteem  this  plant  very  highly,  nua  (Murviedro).    It  was  in  alliance  with 

sod  UBC  it  aa  a  tonic  for  nrengtheiung  the  Rome,  and   therefore  attacked  by  Han- 

Btomach,  often  giving  it  tbe  preference  to  sibal,  219  yeata  B.  C,  and  CMiquwed 

their  own  tea.    We  have  aeveral  native  after  an  obstinate  nege ;  upon  whicb  Ae 


species  of  tateui  in  the  middle  and  more  second  Punic  war  cMnmenced.  Tbe  dnr 
southern  poita  of  the  United  States,  of  Murviedro  {Muri  vttirtt)  now  stana 
Srane  of  thoae  apeciea  which  inhalMt  the    upon  the  same  apot      In   the  war  be- 


mountains  of  South   America  an  VMy  tween  Spain  and  PiHkce,  the  army  of  Va- 

ofnaroental  plants,  remarkable  for  their  lencia,  under  Blake,  was  deftaled'here  fay 

long  scarlet  Bowers.  Suchet,  OcKrijerSS,  1811 ;  in  cMmequeiwe 

BiLSBALUN ;  a  large  ialaod,  or  poiinsu-  of  which  the  fort  of  Saauntum  cuiiulaled. 

la,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Auajlon.  143^  SABAiu,ZAABA,aruieGaXATOEaiRT; 

to  14;?'  east ;  kt  4^"  lo  54°  north.    The  an  immense  tract  of  territory  aitusted  be- 

ooitheni  port  belongs  to  the  Chinese,  the  tween  the  stott*  of  Barbery  and  tbe  coun- 

iouthem  to  the  J^mnese  empre.     It  is  tries  watered  by  the  Niger,  between  lat 

uneertain  whether  it  ia  connected  with  the  16°  and  30°  N.,  and  Ion.  29°  £.  and  1^  W.; 

condntait  by  a  low  and  narrow  neck  of  superficial  area,  IjiOOfiOO  squara  miles, 

land,  or  ia  entirely  sepanled  fiwn  it     It  In  its  greatest  length,  it  extends  nearly 

is  inbalMted  by  a  few  baibaioua  tribes.  aaro«  Afiica,  from  the  Atlantic  to  tM 

Si0o  Palm    (mgvg  Aunwkn);  a  low  Nile,  15  degrees  of  loni^tudQ,  or  about 

weeiea  of  nahn,  found  wild  in  th»  East  3000  miles;  its  breadth  is  about  15  de- 

uidiea.      The   trunk  m   upright,    and  is  grees,  or  1000  mike.  But  the  name  ia  uau- 

crowned  at  the  summit  widi  a  tuftof  pin-  ally  limited  to  tbe  main  body  of  the  dea- 

aated  leaves,  compcaed  of  very  numer-  eit,  which  Ues  to  the  west  of  Fezzan  and 

ous,  lon^,  naiTOw,  pcunted,  smooth  leaflets.  CaMina,  eitending  through  about  30  de- 

The  fruit  ia  dMut  aa  large  bb  a  pullet's  egg,  grees  of  loDptude.     It  is  tbe  laivest  dea- 

twve^  with  shining  s^es,  aad  is  edible,  ert  iHi  the  globe.    A  great  part  or  the  sur- 

The   trunk  contains  a  brinaceous  pith,  fluw  coonsts  of  a  dead  level     In  some 

which  is  a  very  wholeoome  aliment :  saao  parts  it  is  covered  with  small  sharp  atonee ; 

ismade  tromit,as  fromdiatof  moat  olh-  m  some  places  the  auiftce  is  direiaified 

tt  palms.     For  this  purpose,  the  pith  ia  by  ravines,  rocka,  and  emin^ieea  covered 

Itten  out,  bruised  in  a  mortar,  and  put  in-  ^th  shrubs;  olheTpartsarecompoaedof 

10  a  cloth  or  strainer :  il  ia  then  held  over  moving  sand,  which,  when  blown  by  the 

a  trough,  and,  water  being  poured  in,  the  wind,  aometimee  produces  the  moat  terri- 

pitb  is  washed  through  the  cloth  into  the  ble  efiects,  and  whole  caravans  have  been 

trough  below:  the  water  being  th«i  drawn  found  buried  beneathit     This  vaat  tract 

ofi^  the  sago  is  token  out  and  dried  for  use  is  occanonally  divetsified  by  oaaee  [q.  v.), 

or  tranapoitation.     It  b  highly  ealeemed  in  which  asupfdy  of  water  afibrdasuppwt 

as  an  article  of  food.    The  preparation  of  to  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants,  or,  in 

iigo,  under  different  forma,  constitutes  a  some,   merely  fumiehes  springB,  fw  the 

pinctpal  source  of  employment  to  tbe  refi-eehment  of  truellera.^    These  placee 

mhabitantB  of  many  ports  of  the  coast  of  are  inhabited  by  nomadic' Arabs.      Lioaa, 

Uakbar,  and  ofaereral  of  the  Eart  India  panthen,enonnouBBerpentB,ostrichea  and 

Hlanda.     Sagn  ia  granulated  in  a  manner  gazelles  are  fbund  here.     This  deaatt  IB 
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trevened,  for  purpofles  of  commerce,  bj  interceding  for  men  nitb  God,  and  of 
means  of  llie  camel,  by  canvuu  some-  working  miracles ;  their  peculiar  patroit- 
times  coonsting  of  !W0O  peiaoiu.  [See  age  of  particular  iadividuaLs,  &c,— form 
jMica.)  Theae  caravana  convej  man  one  of  the  moio  points  of  difference  be- 
Nonhern  Aftica  salt,  clodia,  and  varioue  twecn  the  Protestants  and  Ihe  adherents 
kinds  of  European  gooda,  receiving  in  re-  of  the  above-mentioned  churches.  Tbe 
turn  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves.  The  coast  DuUoruunn  Ac  TliialogU  (Toulouw, 
of  Sahara,  extending  along.the  desert,  ia,  1817),  a  work  exhibiting  the  Catholic 
fcv  the  moat  pait,  rocky,  dangeroua,  and  faith,  and  defending  it  ag^net  Protestant- 
destitute  of  barboTB.  Denham,  Clapper-  ism,  apeaha  in  the  following  manner  of 
loa  [q.  v.),  and  Cailli^  (q.  v.),  are  amoi^  tamtt,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word : 
the  latest  tiavellera  who  have  crossed  Hua  "  The  name  of  sainl  ia  given  to  a  petstm 
deaerL  who  is  not  only  much  attached  to  the 
Siiaon;  acinrof  Cochin-China,on  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  but  who  is  ex- 
DoDgnay,  56  nuiea  &om  its  mouth,  in  iat.  empt  from  every  considerable  vice,  and 
10°  SO  U^  Ion.  106°  49'  £.,  with  a  pop<  who  practises  the  Christian  virtues  in  an 
Illation  of  150,000  souls,  of  whom  10,000  exalted  degree ;  and  as  the  bliss  of  heaven 
are  Chinese.  The  lergaat  veeaels  can  as-  is  the  certain  reward  of  such  a  life,  we 
cend  the  river  to  Sajgop,  which  has  a  oflen  understand  by  $aiiU»  those  who  en- 
safe  and  convenient  harbor.  The  streets  joy  eternal  felicity.  When  the  church  k 
are  regular,  but  filthy,  and  the  houses  are  convinced  that  an  individual  has  led  such 
generMly  low,  of  wood,  and  thatched  a  holy  and  pure  life,  when  God  has 
with  straw.  The  citadel,  which  contains  deigned  to  attest  it  1^  miiacles,  it  places 
the  royal  palace  and  barracks,  is  situated  him  among  tbe  number  of  the  saints  by  a 
on  an  elevation  sixty  feet  above  the  river,  decree  of  canonization,  and  authorizes 
and  is  strongly  fortified.  Mr.  White,  who  tbe  bithflil  to  render  hitn  public  wordiip. 
visited  it  in  1819,  saw  350  pieces  of  can-  (See  Carumixatitm.]  The  church,  bow- 
nbn  here.  There  are  also  an  extensive  ever,  does  not  intend  to  intimate- thereby 
naval  aisensl,  a  cannon  foundeiy,  with  a  that  such  an  individual  has  been  exempt 
great  number  of  temples,  several  pagodas,  from  every  weakness  of  humanity,  and 
and  a  Chrialian  church  in  Saigou.     Previ-  that  he  has  never  sinned :  human  fiailty 

n'    to  1800,  the  commerce  was  monopo-  does  not  admit  of  this  perfection."     The 

by  tbe  Portuguese ;  but  other  Euro-  article  from  which  this  definition  is  taken 

pean  nations,  the  Chinese,  and  Americans,  treats  the  worship  and  invocation  of  saints^ 

nave  since  engaged  in  it.     Rice,  betel  nut,  and  their  intercession,  as  something  eaaen- 

aigar,   pepper,  cinnamon,   silk,   cotton,  tiol  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  while  there  are 

ivorj,  gold,  and  silver,  are  the  chief  afti-  other  Catholic  wrileis  who  explicitly  sa^, 

dw  of  export.  JBee  Cochm-Chiaa,)  that  the  church  has  made  the  worship 

8*iL.    (See  Sftyi.l  of  saints,  not   a  matter  of  doctrine,  but 

SiiLTna.    (See  ^mrigation.)  simply  of  discipline,    as   the    Catbdic 

Sajitt.     Names  of  persoiu  and  places  writer  of  the  article  HeSige,  in  the  Ger- 

beginning  with  this  prefix,  and  not  given  man   Conversations- Lexicon.       Without 

here,  will  be  Ibund  under  the  head  of  the  fiirther  statement  of  the  views  of  Catholic 

word  following  it.  write™,  among  whom,  as  may  be  ima^- 

Saints  (fixim  the  Latin  tanrttu,  hol^],  ed,  a  great  man^  ehadee  of  opinio^  pre- 

in  its  widest  sense,  is  used  by  Cathohcs  vail  on  this  subject,  from  the  enormous 

and  Protestants  to  signify  the  pious,  who  Hbaurdity — by    no-   means    unfi-equendy 

in  this  world  strictly  obey  the  commands  maintained — that  saints  are  persons  who 

of  God,  or  enjoy,  ui  the  eternal  world,  have  led  a  life  so  much  more  virtuous 

that  bliss  which  U  the  reward  of  such  a  than  was  necessaiy  to  obtain   happiness 

life  on  earth.     In  a  narrower  and  more  in  another  state,  that  this  surplus  of  virtue 

usual  aenae,  the  word  ttml  signifies  cer-  is  made  operative  by  their  intercei 

tain  individuals,  whose  lives  were  deemed  fbr  the  salvation  of  others,  down  tc 

so  eminently  pioua,  that  the  Greek  and  view  of  the  German  writer  just  men 

Roman  Cathohc  churches  have  aulboiiz-  ed,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  decree  of 

ed  the   rendering  of  public  wor^p  to  thecouncil  of  Trent,  as  theacknowledged 

them  ;  these  two  churches,  however,  by  orthodox  basis  of  the  veneration  of  saints, 

no  means  acknowledge,  in  all  cases,  the  images,  relics,  &c    It  is  explicitly  stated 

«me  saiuis.    The  doctrine  of  sunta,  and  there,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  Re- 

the  ideasand  UB^eBWhichgrewoutofit;  deemer  and  Savior;  but  that  it  ia''good 

their  worship  and  invocation ;  the  power  and  tmeful  auppliantly  to  invoke  saints^ 

Vhicb  they  ore  considered  to  poasea  of  and  to  reaort  to  their  prayers  and  wwt- 
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aac^f  ibtX  tb^pmjGx  men;  that  thtnr  Catholic  theok^  bu  two  difierent  word* 
bodies  are  to  be  venerated  by  the  fiitfaful;  for  the  veoersnon  of  saints,  and  that  of 
and  that  the  iinases  of  Chmt,  of  the  Vir-  OodBndtheHediator.thetbiTaerbeiDBeall- 
gin  Mother  of  God,  and  of  other  aainta,  ed  dulia,  tbe  latter  UOrid ;  aai  the  cfiuitii 
are  to  be  alao  venerated ;  "  not  that  it  is  muR  watcb  that  the  former  does  not  de- 
beliered  that  any  divinity  or  power  m-  geiterate  into  the  latter.  Hovr  much  the 
Bdea  in  them,  on  account  of  which  th^  woitbip  of  aainlB,  and  the  sreat  varie^  of 
are  to  be  worahipped,  or  that  any  benefit  human  chaneten  which  ihiu  became  ob- 
is to  be  Bought  m>m  them,  or  any  conS'  jecia  of  venentiiHi,  cwitributed  to  tbe  difr 
dence  placed  in  imasee,  as  was  done  for-  fusion  of  ChriHtianity  in  tbe  middle  agee ; 
merly  by  the  Genmee,  who  fixed  their  how  it  brought  CbriSiani^  into  conneiioa 
hope  in  idols;  but  that  we  honor  itie  eut>-  with  the  fiiie  aits,  by  ft^rding  tbe  mosc 
jectB  repreaenled,  when  we  kin  their  im-  copious  store  of  relwous  subjects  to  the 
agca,  or  uncover  our  heads  before  them,"  genius  of  artists}  andhow  the  wiMshipof 
&c  This  is  accompanied  with  the  usual  the  Vir^  Mary  became  a  very  acdve 
anathema  against  all  wtio  teach  or  pro-  element  m  tbe  rdigion  of  the  middle  a||«B, 
fen  contrary  doctrines.  But  eo  much  <»  i'  BtiU  '"  *•  prominoit  feature  in  the 
depends  upon  ifae  tnie  understanding  of  Roman  Catholic  &ith — would  be  highlv 
tbe  decreee  on  these  points,  and  so  eaqris  interesting  to  conaider;  but  our  limits  wiU 
itto  put  various  interpretationB  on  human  tiot  allow  iL  Tbe  Catholics  regard  th«r 
■anguagcthatweshalleivethHtBartofthe  notiona  on  the  subject  of  saints  as  Mp> 
decree  of  the  twenW-fifth  se^on  of  the  ported  by  different  pansoftfae  Bible,e.g. 
council  of  Trent,  which  relates  to  the  sub-  Timothy  ii,  12,  various  passages  in  the 
ject  of  this  article,  in  tbe  originsJ.'  The  Apocalypse,  Jeremiah  xv,  1  and  5,  Luke 
xvi,  9,  and  the  writings  of  many  of  the 
•  '■  M«dM  M«t»  SyWB.  «««-bo.  Epi«|>p.,  ^  ^^_  ^  O^'  who  wrote  in  the 


Rjinia  Citlnlica  el  ApoMoliee  EcrlcAe  oma    enU  OtlMTpl 

■  prinuFi-ii  ChrisiionB  nligiDDii  tenp<»ibui  re-    for  the  invocation  of  the  aainta,  they  refer 

at*aa,«^ton«,qpePtUaniamaaa«,^.,^    chiefly  to   GenesH  ilviii,  16,  John  lii,  36, 


xvii,  SO,  and  niany  paasageB  in  eeiiy 
el  l«iiiiDo  tnagioiun  xua^idtin  dilveniei  Chiistian  wiiters.  The  Ptotenants  ol^ect 
tni,dDeeiiMea«,BuKtoi,uiiaaim%itUi    to  the  whole  doctrine,  and  allege  that  even 


Chiistian  writers.    The  Protestants  ol^eet 

m  the  whole  doctrine,  and  allege  til  ~ 

--  -     .     -  -  -r JtDeoof-  Christ  huneelf  said,    "There    L  .™«, 

^'^;^'SllL?^-'*"J^f^""V"'°"  good  but  one, that  is  God;"  that  not  i»ly 

1^  (olna  BCMier  Redcmptor  «t  Salnior  en,  ad  mtere  contained  m  the  Bible,  but  that  it 

eoiuB  oraiiuiH,  opem,  aiuilmnique  fonhgEn :  ori|;inated  Centuries  after  the  eslaUiah- 
ji              _^            D                      ,.,■■.  of  Christianin';  that  it  is  against  the 

"C^Sr^U^riT^'^'  """"V  *='"«*'  doctrine  of  Chrisiiaiiity,  which  de- 

.  invM»aone[n"eii«  '^'"*"  ■'I  "icn  to  be  sinneis,  and  to  be 

veibo  Dei,  adrer-  BBved  only  W  Christ ;  that  it  is  impious 

—  -.  ..._...      1  Dei  el  bominum  to ima^ne  God  hke  an  eaith^  "^ ^~ 

Jen  Chrisli  i  vet  jiultum  esse  in  c»lo  regauitibu)  h  influenced  by  the  SUggealion 

piicare,  impie  wniire.    Suw-  -mund  hhn :  Uiat  Chnst's  mc 


ecelo  &veales,  ii 


qooqiie  manvrtim,  et  sTiorum  cum  Chnno  e        >    »      .i'  "■**  i_.  - 

mmMBcia  conioti, quie  viva memb™ fiie-  ™i™ed  either  OB  an  atonement,  which 

iBMi  Cbiuti,  ei  tn^itDni  %riiiu  uncii,  ah  ip«a  i"  the  more  general  opinion,  or  on  his 

■d  atciniain  vium  nudiuda  el  glanficuHia,  a  Ininong  the  goepel  to  men ;  and  thai  it 

ideOmi  vEDwuidB  ene,  per  qu«  muliB  beoeficia  can  lie  cleoi^  proved  that  many  Saints, 

L^„™'i£ilKr!S^iiS™"..   "T""'  DO"  w  considored,   never  existed,    but 

Qaaetonmi  Kenquufl  veneratWHWin  alque  bono- ,.         ic ?_       ^  -  ■_..  i_ 

m   vm  deben,  vel  eai,  aliaqae  wra  menu-  ?"'«  ""«  0™P™8  »>  ignorance,  nuKak- 

BSDis  a  Gdelibu)  nuiutiur  hoooraii,  atqne  eorum  >Dg>  c.  g.  a  Greek  word  m  a  church  m- 

opnimpeirsndBcaiuaSiuicbuiun  memorial  Ihi*-  sciipticm  &r  the  name  of  the  saint  to 

oa  fiwMntari,  ommiw  dvmiaBdoi  cue,  pmii  whom  the  church  was  dedicated,  and  that 

BOM  et  sHomm  Saoelomm  in  leoipla  prinertim  noi  qui  eiieilvbetur,  refennr  ad  prolotjpa,  qua 

balwadai,  cirtliiwiidaa}  euque  dobitum  hooorem  illie  reprsAeataiil :  ilaul  per  imagiaei,  qiuioicu- 

lo  quod  creda-  lunur,  el  coram  <pulnu  caput  aperianu  el  pro- 


lu  uwBe  •iKKia  m  ui  (Gtibiui.  vel  virtiu,  propter  enmbinnu,  Chriitum  adoremui,  «  Sincloi,  qna- 

qaam  mit  calewl«;  veJ  quod  ab  eit  nl  aliquid  nun  Dlie   umititudiDCiii   j ■     -~ '' 

peteBdom ;  vel  quod   fiducia  in  imaginibui  >ii  qlwd  Condlionun,  pnat 

Bnida,  vehiU  oGn  Gebai  ■  Goilibiu,  tfia  in  cebb  Sjiudi,  deerelii  ei 

u«ii  ■pem  naiB  coUdeabant ;  led  qucoiaio  bo-  nalorea  esi  mtatxm/' 


tecs;*  that  &aiid  ertdeiitlf  sometiniei  had  we  worriiip,  bs  the  Son  of  God;  but  the 

panin  tbecreMionof  Bamis;  and  that  a  mart^vwe  Iotc,  as  tber  dMerre,  on  ae- 

doctrine,  which  has  led,  fbrceatuiiM,  and  coont  of  their  unpanBeted  lore  of  tbeor 

■o  umTemUj,  to  eaeii  groaa  aupentitioii^  KifW  and  Lord,'*  Jtc    The;  eotninue: 

•i  CatlK^cs  themselvei  admit,  hare  otbeat  "We  took  up  his  bones,  which  sre  man 

aiMBD  from  the  doctrine  of  saints,  notwidi-  precious  tlian  gold  and  jeweli,  and  Ud 

RUndine  these  supetstitioas  are  sot  sup-  them  down  in  the  proper  place ;  and  God 

ported  By  the  council  of  Trent,  mnst  be  will  grant,  that  we  ma;  aaseraUe  there  in 

lii^hlyduiKeroufljfiirtheenentialqueetiou  joy  uid  ^adnen,  and  cekhtMa  the  ftali- 

with  regmd  to  ererj  law  and  doctrine,  is  Tid  of  hia  inar^nlMn,  in  memory  of  the 

not  For  what  was  it  intended  ?  but  How  departed  cfaam^ona,  and  to  exereisB  uid 

does  it  operate  ?  If  Protaatantsdo  not  see  prepare  ifaoae  who  are  Kill  awaiii&g  the 

that  the  BiMe  contains  any  dWine  com-  mraggle."  In  this  naaafe  we  aee,alrMdyf 

roand  which  conld  taitbf  lead  to  the  invo-  the  be^tminv  of  me  veneration  of  relics, 

cation   of  saints,  and  to  die  eupposition  By  deKi«e8,3ie  veneration  of  marqts  and 

of  their  interccason  for  men  with  God,  the  eatunation  of  their  reUca  increased  ; 

stiD  leaa  do  tfaey  find  any  ground  6>t  the  and,  accordinf  to  the  uoanimous  teedmo- 

venetatian  of  relica. — The  doctiine  of  ny  of  the  meet  diatiuguiefaed  fttben  of 

aaists  seettw  to  us  to  hare  easentially  the  church  of  the  fbunfa  and  fifth  een> 

oripnated    from    the   Tirlues    displayed    turies,  they  — — ■^~  ' "■ 

by  the  mattyre.    Hemism  In  au^rmg  al-  intetceewrfH 


WByt*remained  die  inoat  coomMn  gnund  ages   wh«n   intbnnation   is   trananitted 

of  eainiahip,  oa,  in  &ct,  is  natural,  rince  chiefly  by  tradition,  &ctB  eaoly  become 

the  great  ProtM^  of  ChriatianiK  became  exaggerated,  without    inten^oal    vida- 

euch  br  his  sutfuingi:     When  the  gospel  tiou  of  the  tnilb ;  and  Boon  many  miraclea 

had   filled   the  heaits  of  believera  with,  were  leported  to  hava  bMB  wrought  by 

the  hope  of  an  eternal   hfe   of  feUcity.  their  relics  or  interccaiiop.    At  the  ame 

death  soon  came  to  be  conaidered  as  a^  time,  it  is  undeniable,  that,  withtte  diflh' 

fordingoccanonfbr  joy  rather  than  sorrow  aion  of  Christianity,  when  danger  was  no 

to  the  fiienda  of  the  departed.     Cyprian  longer  connected  with  its  protession,  and 

{q>  V.)  pronouBCM  thia  pinion  di^inctly  ipany  persms  came  over  to  ihia  leligton 

m  his  Be  JSortaliUXU.     The  annlvenariee  wbo  had  bnt  an  imperftct  knowledge  of 

of  the  death  of  fiiends  were  celebrated  it,  and  had  not  abujiloned  entirely  their 

by  paitaking  of  the  Lord^  supper,  and  bv  finrner  superatitioDa,  paoan  uotiona  ofien 

a  gift  laid  on  the  altar,in  rctum  for  which  became  Ueiid«d  mth  ue  IMW  relipon; 

the  prayer  for  the  sou]  of  the  deceased  and,  as  many  statues  of  pagan  deitiea  wei* 

WH»  introduced  into  the  prayers  trtiich  changed  into  those  of  martvra  and  otbar 

preceded  the  communion.    If  this  was  persona  distinguiriied  for  piety,  so  some 

the  case  vrtth  all,  it  was  naturally  still  hymns,  originuly  addressed  to  these  dei- 

more  BO  with  the  martyra  whose  death  ties,  were  now  sometimes  addraeeed  to 


thw  ^yty-    Hence  the  anniveraaries  departed  ChriatianB,  who  bad  been  e 

of  theu'  auj^riiig  were  called  the  iSet  nabir-  nent  for  piety ;  and  the  ^ledal  pratec* 

k^,natatitiamcoivviA,yBa>.tt  ru,  ^apnpi.,.  tion  of  certain  peraona  or  thinga,  aa  ships, 

We  find  in  EuaeWa (lib. iv,15)the  report  churches,  &c.,'vraB  attributed  to  themaa 

of  the  martyrdom  of  bidhop  Polycarp,  by  interceesqra  with  God.    When  monaichs 

the  community  of  Smyrna.'    They  aay  became  Chriaiiaiis,  and  the  persecution 

there,  in  answer  to  the  reproaches  of  the  i^  believeta   ceased,  so  HaX  instances  of 

beathena,    "They  (the  heathen)  do  not  martyrdom  vrere   no  longer  found,  the 

know  that  we  can  never  fbiaake  that  retiring  fiwn  the  worid  to  theaechisioa 

Chriat,  who  baa  aufierad  tor  all  the  saved,  of  a  convent,  or  other   neat  sactifleea 

Borcan  worship  any  one.beaidee.     Him  mdde  fitnn  religioua  motives,  often   led 
to  investing  the  deceaaed  with  the  charac- 

*  Doctor  RsicUin  MsMen;,  CadioUe  pnrfator  tar  of  intercessors  with    Ood.      ' 

-" — ' ' — ''-uUculTiMory,  uidlempon-  "     ■  -       -     -    - 


sft^ijssts.isrttrss  "  t""!*™  of  hi.  fi„k, «« i«*,rf 

Catholic  Chureh,  "  The  old  Romui  brevLary,  "P^  *«  retaining  bia  care  for  it  in  the 

cimtiimed  wiili  ficiitiout  or  mnch  cfriored  mer.  regions  of  elemal  bliss !  80  that,  by  de- 

lu,  wiih  repetiiiofu  ihu  fnaiy^  with  greee,  many  aainCs  arose ;  and  it  naturally 

u.d«or™«  rnipon,  jt«.^j^e^ree  a  happened  that  this  bonc*  * 


pw^^  ol  indceoHMu  import,  ttx.,  reqwree  a     £«, 

"S^,i^™li  t^^oa^^h ^.'    I*"f "•  ""worthy  persons,  and 

- — ' ■  .    ..   -   .  *-**-ial  fiwid  was  coni(pitb  '  " 

t  unctwomon  fbr 


Dij  proved,  or  p^p^le  Gciioiu,  u  Un  sum    x'tual  fiwid  WBs  comtpitted  to  obtain  it 
'--  loKta  Chriiti,  ibc  tnemtio  tntdt,  Inc."       It  was  not  unctwomon  fbr  a  person  to  b« 
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long  MHHiderad  aad  invoked  ts  a  mint,  red  clover  ia  sown  afterwardi^  to  pro- 

wboD  it  remwned  doubtful  whether  he  duce  a  cxttp  the  secoud  BcaBoa,  when  lh« 

w«8  so  regarded  by  the  church.     Hence  saint-foiafJBntBaiebulnn&ll.     Saint-foiu 

we  find  thai  the  council  at  Frankfort  ou  is  highly  nutritive,  either  ctit  green,  ur 

the  Maine,  in  794,  [«ohU»ted  the  invoca-  mode  into  bay.     The  produce,  on  a  medi- 

tioo   of  new  aaiiils ;  and  Chartemunie  urn  <rf'  soils  and  culciTation,  may  probably 

Bgam,  ki  805y  rerived  the  decree.    The  be  estimated  at  &otn  wie  and  a  half  to  two 

ptqie  U  last  took  the  matter  into  his  own  tonstheacre.     The  usual  duiationof  thin 

luuid&     Pope  John  XV,  in  993,  gave  the  plant  in  a  profitable  state  ie  &om  eiglil  to 

fim  example  of  a   canonization   by  tbe  ten  yean.     It  ordinarily  attains  its  per^ct 

Roman  see ;  and  Alexander  III  declared,  growth  in  about  three  yean.  The  propor- 

in  1170,  that  caiKtnizatiofi  was  an  ezchi-  tion  of  nutritive  matter  in  saint-foin  is  ee- 

sive  light  of  the  pope,  irith  whom  it  has  timated  equal  to  that  affiirded  by  white 

'  ~    (See  CiBumkatwn,ta>d  and  red  clover. 


BeoAjfeitKm.)    Few  popes  have  become  St.  AxBuia (anciently Venilam);  aiown 

saints.    Pius  V,  in  1712,  was  the  first  for  in  Hertfordshire,  England,  twenty  miles 

almoM  a  thousuid  years^  and,  so  &r,  has  north-west  of  London ;  population,  3653. 

been  the  last.    France,  Naples,  and  the  St  Albans  owes  lis  name  to  Alban  (q.  v.], 

Gennan  empire,  would  not  acknowledge  tbe  fint  martyr  in  &eBt  Britain,  who  was 

tbe  canonizatkai  of  Gregory  VII,  by  Ben-  buried  on  a  bill  near  tiie  town,  where  a 

edict  Xm,  in  17%     One  of  the  last,  if  monaateiy  was  dedicated  Ri  his  memmy, 

not  tbe  very  last  canonization,  is  that  of  In  1455,  a  battle  was  fbu^there  between 

cardinal  J.  H.  Tomnai,  in  18(^.     Coun-  tbe  Vorkists  and  the  Lancasleriana ;  and, 

tries,  cidee,  ara,  trades,  ordets,  thinrn,  in  1461,aiiotherbattlewa8foughiherween 

Slc^   have    their   patron  saints ;  but  the  the  same  partiee. 

efanrcta,    it    seems,    delerminea   nothing  St.  Annj  a   city  c^  New  Brunswick, 

in  lel^itHi  to  them.      &t-  Denis  ia  the  (See  fWArtrifton.) 

patron  of  France  ;  Sl  George,  of  Rus-  St.  AifTHONr's  Fali.b.    (See  Mtatt- 

«;  Ola^    of   Norway;   Cum    or    Ca-  tmi  Riner,  and  ^nOutm^M  fWt.) 

nme,   of  Denmai^;    Nepomuc,  of  Bo-  St.  Astboht'b  Fiaz.  (9ee  Erytiptliu.] 

hemia ;   Cecilia,  of  music  ;    Hubert,   of  St.  AuacsTimE ;   a  city  and  seaport  ot 

hiiDting;  Crispin,  of  Khoemtdcets,   &c  East  Florida,  on  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  two 

The  Greek  church  (q.T.)  does  not  Bcknowl-  miles  within  the  bar;  about  thirnr  miles 

edge  the  aainlB  canonized  after  its  separa-  south  of  the  month  of  St.  John's  river, 

tion  from  the  Western  Church.  (See  ^cUt  ei^^  south  of  St.  Mary's,  three  hundred 

Stmaomm.)  and  ten  south  of  Charleston ;  lat.  S9°  45' 

Saiwt-Foiii  [iafjwmim  onoirifeku)  I  a  N.,  Ion.  81"  40' W.     The  town  is  built  on 

phnljSomewhalreBeniblingtbepea,  which  a  peninsula,  isof  Buoblongfarm,andcon- 

growB  wild  in  the  countries  about  the  Med-  aista  of  four  principal  streels.    The  situa- 

itetraaean,  and  is  often  cuttivatnl  else-  tion  is  pleasant,  and  has  the  advantages  of 

triterv  for  fodder.     The  stem  is  about  a  retreabing  breezes,  and  the  fragrance  of 

fool  and  a  half  or  two  feet  high;  the  leaves  orange  grovee.     It  has  a  good  harbor,  but 

■repinnaie,  composed  of  small  leaiSeta;  tbe  tar  nas  only  eight  feet  of  water.   The 

the  flowere  are  pretty  large  and  showy,  of  houses  are  built  of  stones  formed  by  tho 

a  fine  pink  color,  and  ore  disposed  in  a  accretion  of  shells,  fioin   the  island  of 

ahtm  spike,  upon  a  long  aiiUsry  pedun-  Anastasia,  near  the  town.     A  foit,  twenty 

eW,    Cattle  aie  extremely  fond  of  iL     In  feet  high,  with  walls  twelve  feet  thickj 

its  wild  state,  it  is  only  found  on  dry,  warm,  and  moimdngthirh'-eiXKunB,  defends  the 

chalky  S(»Ib,  where  it  isof  great  duraticoi;  town.     In  1S21,  when  Florida  was  cedeil 

ind  it  js  chieflv  in  such  districts  that  it  is  to  the    U.  States,  8t   Augustine   con- 

eukivated  to  advantage.     Its  peculiar  vid-  tained  about  2500  iohabittuits ;  and  it  has 

ue  is,  that  it  may  be  grown  on  soils  unfit  not  increased.  The  appearance  of  tliio  city 

for  bong  consunthr  under  tillage,  and  indicates  decjay,  and  the  country  around  it 

which  would  yield  Gttle  undergraas.  Tbe  is  too  low  and  unhealthy  to  suetoin  it. 

deepertbesi^isatimdprevioualy  tosow-  St.  Clair;  a  riverwhich  flows  from 

ing,  the  better.    "nieeeedisaienMallyput  lake  Huron  into  lake  St.  Clair.   Itisabout 

inlvoadcast,  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  fbr^  miles  long,  one  mile  wide,  Itansper- 

bnibela  10  an  acre ;  and  eoioetimes  a  little  ent,ofeaay  nangation,  and  is  a  pleasant 

„      .               -       ,  ,           ,  ,             ,   ,  and  noble  stream. — Ftrt  St.  Clair  »  «tu- 

Tl?t£°;;^^^hr  SfrlblT'  "r  »M<i  « the  upper  end  of  this  river. 

»wi»r«kr«™X.*r.,ifi»i  app™v«l  ST.CLAfa;alBkeatuMedbelwe«.Ute 

or  bj  (b*  bubop  oT  lb*  dtoecM.  Hiiroa  and  lake  Eiiq  and  conitected  With 
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St.  Johh'i  Wort  (J^peneuM  perfant- 
tvm].  Till!  plant  is  abundBntly  naninl- 
U«d  in  the  U.  States.     The    item  ia 
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both.    It  bi  about  ninetr  miles  in  ctrcum-  by  the  manu&cturing  and  commercial  ac- 

ferenee,  atul  baa  aefeiJ  fine  inUnda.     Its  tivii?  of  the  InhabitBiilB.   Itconlaiini  iba  old 

wateiB  ace  lemarkaUy  tnneparent    Ial  Benedictiiie  abbey,  haa  two  lilsariea  rid) 

43°  Sf  N.;  Ion.  83°  25' W.  in  manuscripts,  and  some  trnned  soci- 

St.  Ctb.    (See  t>/r.)  etks. 

St.  DoMtHBO.    (SeeHiaitL)  St.  Oeorse's  BAm;afiehiiigfaaiikoff 

St.  Eiaxs  ;  B  mountain  on  the  western  the  coast  of  UsMachUMttH,  east  <^  cape 

coast  of  North  America,  situated  about  Cod, 

twenty-five  milea  fitun  the  Pacific  ooeao,  St.  GsuiAiif.    (See  Germain.) 

in  laL  60°  37' N.,  Ion.  140°  51' W.  It  rises  St.  Jobh.    [6«b  Aiiawinfb.)' 

17,850  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  stands  so  St.  Johu's  BbbjUi,  or  Cuob-Tbck  (gs- 

sepaiale  fimn  other  mountains  ss  to  be  a  ralottia  iQiqua] ;   a  middling  idzed  tree, 

very  importsnt  Isndmsifc.     lis  top  isal-  with  tortuous  branches,  whicia|;n>ws  wild 

ways  covered  with  soow.     This  is  the  in  the  countries  about  the  Heditemnean, 

most  elevated  suminit  of  what  is  some-  and  particulariy  ahouods  in  Barfaary  and 

limea  called  the  Cordilleia  of  New  Nor-  Egypt.    It  belwin  to  ihelmmmMa,  and 

folk,  and  is  one  of  the  highest  mountains  is  sJJied  lo  the  ToeusL    The  flowers  are 

in  North  America.  dicecious,  small,  incoospicuaus,  and  dis- 

8t.  EvKUfOHD.    (See  Eatmond.)  posed  in  spikes ;  they  are  succeeded  by 

St.  Fkakcii  ;  s  river  which   rises  in  lonff,  indehiscent,  thick  pods,  pulpy  inter- 

Minouri,  snd  flows  into  the  Miasissipp  in  nsliy,  and  divided  by  seveosl  Dsosveise 

AritansBB,  isL  34°  45' N.    It  is  a  large  riv-  psnitions.    The  Horns  make  areal  use  <^ 

CT,  and  was  formerly  navisafale  300  miles  the  pods  ss  an  ardde  of  Gxta,  and  they 

for  large  keelboats ;  but  &e  earthquakes  have  a  sweetish  and  vwy  agtieeafale  fla- 

of  1811 — 13  raised  its  cbsnnel  so  much,  vor.    Ii  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus, 

and  BO  inreguisriy,  ss  to  cause  the  waters  "■■'■'        ■■                     - 
to  overflow  the  bank^  and  fonn  a  vast 
number  of  lakes  snd  itreclaimahleswamps 

alcoig^  its  former  course.    At  hirii  water,  sirai^t,  one  or  two  feet  high,  bearing  ob- 

ihisriTer  isstiUnavigaUe  aboutSOOmiles;  long  and  obtuse  leaves,  with  Bemi-tran»- 

and  thne  are  severd  c«msiderablB  settle'  parent  dots.    The  floweis  are  in  a  tamu- 

msnts  sbout  seven^  miles  from  its  mouth,  nsl  corymb,  and  of  a  bririit  yellow  cokv. 

A  great  deal  of  Isnd  on  its  banks  is  fertile;  It  tbrmerly  enjoyed  a  hi^  repute  for  n>e- 

its  waters  abound  with  exeelleDtfldi;  and  dicinal  punMees,  but  isnow  etotitriy  t"~ 

the  fimsts  dirougfa  which  it  f          ~    ■  -           -.*     -                        .           - 
abundance  of  the  finest  game. 

8t.  QiM.  (in  Gennso,  Sane            , ,  ,       ,                            ,    , 

csnton  of  Switzerland,  in  the  tMsrth-west  j^eltow.     It  formerly  enjoyed  miM^crieb- 

part  of  the  confederacy,  bounded  nivth  by  rity  among  the  superstitious,  ss  a  charm 

the  lake  Constance,  enat  by  Tyrol,  soum  against   witchcraft,    &,c.     The    speuefl 

by  the  cantons  of  Schweitz  and  (rlarus,  of  h/perieum   are   numerous   in  the    U. 

and  west  by  that  of  Thurgau ;  square  miles  Slates.    They  are  heifoeceous  or  ghrubby, 

2100;  populatioi  140,000,  of  whom  rather  with  opposite  entire  and  dotted  leaves,  and 

more  than  one  half  are  Catholics.  Themsii-  are  rendered  conswcuous  by  tbefinegold- 

ufoctures  of  this  canton,  principally   of  en  yellow  of  the  flowets- 

linen    and  muslins,  are  extensive,   and  St.  Locis.    (See  Lotdt,  St.) 

furnish  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhab-  St.  MAaiADBPnERToPBtNcirB;acity 

itants.     6t  Gall  is  formed  from  the  estates  of  Cuba,  capiul  of  the  department  of  tl>e 

of  the  rich  Benedictine  monastery  of  the  Centre,  on  Uienortlierooosatof  the  islsod, 

same  name,  wiiich  were  saculsrized  by  the  300  miles  south-east  of  Hanns.     It  hss  a 

French,  and  was  admitted  into  the  conled-  good  harbor,  and  cmtaiDS  several  boqii- 

cm^  in  1803.     The  constitution  Maristo-  tals.    The  population  of  the  city  and  pre- 

nratical,  the  government  being  conducted  dncts    is    49,013,    conasting  of   3^996 

liy  a  great  uoundl  of  one  hundred  and  whites,  6165  fi«e  peisuis  <^  color,  and 

lifiy  membera,  and  ea  executive  council  9851   slaves.    Lat.  31°  30'  N. ;  km.  77° 

of  thirteen,  composed  of  members  of  the  4^  W. 

former.     The  canton  sends  a  member  to  St.  Maki's  Ritkr,  and  St.  Hakt's 

the  federal  diet.     Inl830,SuGallwaathe  Faus.    {Sob  Mar^t  Ritmr,  St.) 

theatreof  revolutionBiymovemenls,whicl)  St.  Pelabie.    (See  P('ru^ 

were  quieted  by  seasonable  ctmcesnoDs.  Si.PiTiK'BRivEK.ISeeFcfcr'sitiwr.) 

(Bee  SuTiturlond:}    The  cajMtal,  St  Gall,  St.  Pisau.    (See  Pitm,  SamL) 

withapopulaiionof9000,iadiMiuguiahed  St.  Rkal,  C^sst  Vichaid,  abbi  de;  K 
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tiiausiaii,  bom  at  ChuDbeirjr  in  1639;  naj  be  foimd  in  the  Natiuul  Quetta 

■tndied  with  the  Jeeuila  at  Puis,  where  (Philadelphia)  of  JanuBrj  18,  1831. 

hiatalontBand  leomiiu gained bim&ieiulB.  Sii^iR.     (See  Salahtditin.'t 

H«  aecacnpaiued  the  dndieH  of  Mazaiin  SAt^HumiR  Yvtwra  Beh  Aidb,  uni- 

to  Kn^«ni4,  and  kfterwardi  resided  again  ally  called  Saladm,  a  celebrated  nihan  of 

tn  Pans,  iwiiiihig  the  tide  of  aU)^  al-  EifP^  wid  STiia,  was  born,  in  dM  rear 

thiAgfa  without  iMvipg  any  benefice.  Bie  1137,  in  the  castle  of  Tecmh,  of  which  hia 

wiitinga  involved  him  in  a  controveny  &ihOT,  a  native  of  Curdittan,  was  gov- 

withAnMuid,iriio  accused  him  of  Sociii-  emor.    In  1168,  he  waa  chosen  toeticceed 

■aniaB.    Hediedin  1693.    Hia  princiiml  his  uncle  Bireconh  in  the  command  of  the 

worto  are  bw  Duamrt  tur  la  ViUeur ;  nia  airaiea  of  the  Fatimite  caliph  Adhed,  or 

S^  Ditawnwvr  FUtagt  dt  PHiitoirei  ratherofthesuhan  Nouredifin.  fail  imme- 

aiid  taBHutoindtlaComratioiidtt  £*-  dtate  auperkr.    HetenuinateathedynM- 

M^nob  amlrt  laB^viUqve  ik   Veimt,  ^  of  theFatimilecaliidisof  E;gypt(1171), 

wCk^  pwtakea  of  the  n>mantic,aiM)  bby  at  the  command  of  Noiu«ddin,and8ubae- 

no  meHns  ecpial,  in  point  of  anle,  to  hw  quently  eudeavorad  to  nipereede  the  tui- 

model,  SaUusL    Hie  Don  OorJo*  is  .well  noraon  of  NouieddinbhnBeli;  blitdidttot 

writteD,btitiBlikewiaeofaroioBiiticchar-  eucceed  until  after  faia  death  (1174),  when 

Mter:  hittiandation  of  Cicero'eletlereto  he  waa  recognieed' auKan  of  Syria  and 

AaienaiBofleMinerit.    A  eompleie  edi-  Ef^ypt  by  the  caliph  of  Bagdat.  The  neu 

tioo  of  hii  works  was  edited  by  Pei»u  in  object  both  of  his  relitpou  and  his  politics 

1757  (8  vols.,  13d)o.).               *  waa  now  to  expel  the  Cbristiai»flom  Psl- 

St.  SaiiVados.    iSeeBtAia.)  eatine,  and  to  recover  the  city  "  ' 

&t.  SuvADom.    (See  Oa  Maad.)  lem.  An  atrocious  massacie  of  B 

St.  Sesastiah.    (See  iUo  .fonem.)  dan  pilgrims  by  the  French  lord  du  Cha- 

St.  SiMon.    (See  Stmon,  SL)  -tillon,  added  still  more  to  his  ardor;  and 

St.  Tbo>ab,    CHRiBTiAns    6r.     (See  hia  vow  of  revenge  against  the  peipera- 

diritlimu  of  SL  T%mtu.]  tor  he  waa  enabled  to  make  good  bj  hia 

Saihtorbb  ;   fimierly  a  {Morince  in  ftmotis  victMy  ou  the  pbm  of  'nherias, 

the  w«M  of  France,  bounded  by  the  At-  in  1187,  where  he  CHptured  Guy  de  Ln- 

lanlic,  Ptntou,  Girienne,  and  Angoumoie.  signan  with  the  chieftBin  Chatillonfwl  om 

h  bcioi^ed  to  the  English  6om  the  time  he  cut  down  after  the  battle  vrith  iaa  own 

tk  Henry  II,  until  it  wae  conquered  by  scinaelar),  and  many  more.    The  fiiiitaof 

Cbariea    V.      It    now    fbnns    the   de<  this  victory  were  tbe  towns  of  Acre,  Said, 

partment  of  the  Lower  Charente,    The  end  Barout ;  after  which  he  laid  aiege  to 

capital,  Saintea,  vrith  10,300  inhabitants,  Jerutalem,  which  yielded  (11871  in  a  ca- 

coolaiiM  Bome  fine  remnants  of  andent  pitulation,  to  the  articles  of  which  Saladin 

■rcbitectare.  mithfiiily  adhered.    He  then  proceeded 

Sauk  ;  a  name  fbnneiiy  used  for  a  ssainat  Tyre,  but  &iled,  in  consequeuce 

smaBspeeietiofcannon.  (SeeCtmnon.)  or  the  deRniction  of  hb  fleet  by  the 

SAKiuaA  ;  the  necropolis  of  andent  Franks.    The  inteUigence  of  the  kMS  of 

Memphis  (q.  v.),  from  whose  ruina  it  is  JerUBakim.rBachingEuTope,  produced  the 

about  two  miles  distant,  on  the  edge  of  crusade  under  the  emperor  Frederic  Bar- 

tbe  Lilian  desert.     It  is  remarti^e  fi>r  banMsa  (see   IHderic),  whwe  death  in- 

ilB  ancient  monuments,  among  which  are  spired  the  Mumutman  with  hopea  which 

thirty  pyramids,  be«des  the   niinB  of  a  were  soon  damped  by  the  arrival  of  the 

great  number,   and  numberleea  grottoes,  forces  of  Richard  Cteur-de.Lion  of  Eng- 

aarcophagi,  the  ibia-catacombs,  &c  land,  and  of  Philip  Augusttw  of  France. 

Saucihe.     M,  I^eroui,  a  Frenchman,  The    recovery    of   Acre    by    the     two 

.    extracted  this  princlpjefiom  willow  bark,  kings  took  place  in   1191;  mrai  which 

and  praented   a  memoir*  on  it  to  the  event    Philip    returned  to    f^ce,  and 

French  academy  in  1830.     He  recom-  Richard,  after  twice  defeating  the  sultan, 

mends  it  as  a  febriftige  instead  of  quinine,  took  Cssareia  end  Jaffa,  and  spread  alarm 

and  cases  of  cures  vnth  it  have  uiice  been  asfarasJeruralem.  At  lengtha  traeewas 

reported.    Balacine  (thus  called  by  M.  concluded  between  Richard  and  Saladin, 

Leroux)  is  in  tbe  Sma  of  very  fine  itacre-  by  the  terms  of  which  the  coast  from  Jaf- 

0U8  wbjte  eryit^  very  soluble  in  water  &  to  Tyre  waa  ceded  to  the  ChrMans, 

aDdalcohol,butnotinether.It)sinBhigh  whilst  Ae  reat  of  Palestine  remained  to 

degree  Ktter.  The  procesaof  preparing  it  «lie  sultan.     The  departure  of  Wchard 

^                                         <■    1—    8  ^^^^  Saladin  ftom  hia  most  fermidable 

-Me«n.G»y-Laii«  and  Mamadi.  reported  &«■    This  active  and  abte  ^nce  Boon  af- 

TCty  bmably  oe  lUi  nemoir  to  lbs  mcwdenkj.  ler  died  at  Damasctv  (in  1198),  in  the  ftf- 
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S^sixthfearofhiBage.  Though chBrse-  Mo^tm  (OraadtaudtEmAa),  7000 ma 
lie  with  unjuetiJiBble  means  of  Bcqiiinng  denta;  but,  with  the  decuae  at  literature 
power,  SaladiD  employed  it,  when  obtBJii-  in  Spain,  in  the  MventeeDth  eentuir,  it 
ed,  usefully  for  Km  nibjects,  whose  bur-  sank  to  a  verv  bw  ciHidition.  According 
dens  he  jjghtened,  whiln  he  benefited  to  Ha»el,  the  number  of  students,  in 
them  by  many  useful  works  sud  estabtiab-  1827,  WEis  but  418.  There  are  aba  some 
ments.  Ma^iificent  in  his  public  under-  other  institutions  for  education  at  Sala- 
tokings,  he  was  frugal  in  his  pemonol  ex-  inanca.  The  banks  of  the  Toimee^  and 
nenses.  In  reUgion  he  was  zealous  for  the  oounby  to  the  we«  of  gsJamancsi, 
tiis  creed  ahaost  to  bnaticiam,  but  bithful  were  the  scene  of  an  engagement  be- 
to  his  engagement.  Alastingproofofthe  tween  the  Biitish  under  WelSngton,  and 
terror  which  iiis  name  inspired,  was  given  the  French  under  Mannont,  July  29, 
by  the  Saladin  Tenth,  imposed  by  the  1812.  The  French  had  abandoned  the 
autboritv  of  pope  Innocent  X  on  cler-  place,  on  the  first  attack  1^  the  allied 
gy  and  laity,  for  the  support  of  the  holy  Portuguese  and  English  forces,  June  16. 
war.  Saladin  lefl  a  family  of  seventeen  Meanwhile,  Marmont,haviiw  received  rS' 
sons  and  one  daughter,  and  was  the  found-  inforcemenls,  advanced  agamst  the  Eng- 
er  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ayoubites.  lish;  and,  after  various  movements,  the  ob- 
Sai^amahca  ;  capital  of  a  province  of  ject  of  which  was  to  cut  them  off  from 
Spain,inthesouthempBJt  of  ue  kingdom  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Salamanca,  the  bat- 
of  Leon.  It  is  in  a  picturesque  and  agrees-  tie  took  place  m  the  narrow  ^lace  on  the 
blesi^iation  on  the  Tonnes,  which  is  here  Tonnes.  The  French  commander  bad 
crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  holfof  which  is  formed  his  plan  of  attack  judiciously,  but 
ofRomauworkmanBhip;lat.41°5'N.;lon.  incautiously  extended  his  left  wing  too 
S°  l(y  W. ;  one  hundred  and  twelve  milea  mutb — an  enor  of  which  Wellin^u 
north-west  of  Madrid;  population,  IS^KU,  promptly  took  advantage.  Mannont  him- 
exclusive  of  the  students  and  religious,  self  was  so  severely  wounded,  that  gen- 
It  is  badly  built,  with  narrow,  crooked  eral  Clausel  took  the  command,  and  we- 
and  duty  streets,  but  has  some  handsome  vented  the  total  ruin,  of  the  army.  The 
squares,  of  which  the  PJoia^t^r,  where  French  forces  retreated  to  Burgo^  and 
bull-fights  are  exhibited  in  June,  is  one  their  communication  with  the  body  of 
of  the  finest  in  Spain.  There  are  here  troops  under  Joseph  Bonaparte,  in  the 
twenty-five  parish  churches  and  thirty-  centre  of  Spain,  was  cut  offi 
seven  convents.  The  numerous  church-  Su-amahdeh  (talamandra);  a  genus  of 
es,  with  their  works  of  sculpture  and  reinilee  closely  allied  to  the  fing,  from 
painting,  are  described  in  Ponz's  Fiiiure  which  it  ditTeia  in  having  an  ekin^galed 
deErMna.  The  cathedral  is  a  magniS-  body,  terminated  by  atail,  andfiturfeetof 
cent  Gothic  edifice,  begun  in  1513,  and  equallengtfa.  TherearenogillsinlheBdult 
completed  in  1734:  it  preaents  ^««t  ine-  animal,  uid  the  tympanum  is  also  vnut- 
qualities  and  disproponiona.  The  old  ing.  The  jaws  arc  armed  with  numerous 
<^urch.  buih  in  the  twelfth  century,  has  small  teeth;  and  there  are  two  longitudinal 
interesting  monuments ;  and  in  a  rows  on  tlie  palate.  The  third  eyelid  it 
■  -  ■'  lidac-  wanting.  Together vvith the fit^  this ge- 
The  nus  is  mcluded  under  the  order  6-* — ■'- 


Jesuits  college,  built  in  1614,  is  one  of  tlie  and  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  liz- 
most  splendid  which  tlie  order  possessed  ards  by  having  no  nails  on  the  toes,  a 
in  Spain,  and,  siuce  their  abolition  in  naked  skin  destitute  of  scales,  and  a  heart 
1798,  it  has  been,  in  part,  occupied  as  a  with  a  single  auricle.  The  young  are 
theological  semiHary.  ^^>e  imivereity  bom  in  the  shape  of  tadpoles,  are  pro- 
buildings  consist  of  two  divisions  sepa-  vided  with  gills,  and  have  their  tails  ver- 
rated  by  a  street,  the  aevdiu  tnmorei,  and  tit^ly  coniiH^ssed.  The  land  salamanders 
the  universii]^,  properiy  so  called,  or  ueu-  inhabit  the  water  only  during  the  tadnde 
tiat  mayora,  in  which  are  the  theological,  state,  or  during  the  time  that  they  are  lay- 
law,  medical,  philosophical,  philolc^cal,  iitg  dieir  eggs :  th^  are  distinguiahed  by 
&C.,  lecture  rooms.  The  univetsity  was  a  rounded  tail.  The  aquabc  spedes  re- 
fotmded  in  the  thirteenth  centiuy,  bv  Al-  main  during  life  in  water,  and  are  Bnabted 
phonso  IX  of  Leon ;  and,  m  12£>,  Ferdi-  to  swim  with  considerritle  briskneM  by 
Hand  III  united  with  it  the  Castilian  tini-  means  of  their  compresKd  tuls:  some- 
versityofPalencia.  (SeeDayila's  AMoria  bmea,  however,  they  ^uit  the  watw  at 
de  Saiamanat.)  Its  reputation  extended  night,  and,  when  unable  to  regain  it,  have 
through  Europe,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  been  found  in  similar  situationB  with  the 
niteenth   centiuy,   it   had,  according  to  teireetrial  spedes.      They  are   endowed 
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wilfa  an  oMODiatiiiif  power  of  raprodnc-  tail  longer  in  pnipartiaD  tbau  in  any  other 

tkui;  aodf-wlien  mutilated,  tbrir  lindia,  apeciee;  total  length  six  inches.     It  ia 

tml,aiidflTei]  thear«7es,arereatamdsttbe  feund  in  the  Atlantic  matea,  but  is  more 

end  of  two,  three  or  six  months,  in  warm  fi«que&tly  met  nith  in  the  linwstone  eaves 

tItt**— ^  or  a  longer  period  in  cold  ones;  of  uie  west. — S.  biimala;  green;  annall, 

and  no  faience  of  organization  can  be  slender  apeciee ;   above  brown,  beneath 

discovered  on  disseetioa.    Tbty  may  be  yellow,  with  two,  or  aomctimee  three,  in- 

anfibcsMd  in  the  same  mam>er  as  frnsa,  distinct  black  lines ;  the  tail  is  longer  than 

by  ftrcAify  holding  open  the  moutli.    The  the  body,  and  compressed  towaida  the  ex- 

coiniorai  sakmander  of  Eun^  {S.  md-  tremitr.     It  inhalxts  New  England  and 

wit)  haa  been  celebrated  irom  aatiquity  the  Middle  States,  and  seems  to  be  more 

for  its  Huppoeed  power  of  braving  the  brisk  and  lively  in  ilB  motiona  than  the 

fiery  element    It  is  almost  imneceeaary  other  temestria!   spedea. — &    cvrigtra ,- 

to  observe  that  this  miality  has  Imsc  at-  green:  a  species  somewhat  resembling  the 

■ribtned  to  it  without  me  slightest  fbimda-  preceding  in  the  distribution  of  its  colotat 

tioa:  Blill  the  bdief  is  not  entirely  endi-  but  remantablefiM- having  two  short,  fleshy 

catedamong  the  common  pec^ile,  and  the  ctrrt  on  &e  soout     It  was  ibuiid  in  the 

'  T  continaee  to  be  an  object  of  vicinity  of  New  Orleans. — 5.  etythnmeta 

D  in  the  eyes  of  many.     It  is  a  (the  moel  common  species)  ;blacUBh,  with 

,,„ h,  chmwy  reptile,  bz  or  ingfat  inches  a  broad  red  stripe  on  the  baok.    The  young 

toi^of  abkctiahcolor,witb  large,  inef^-  are  destitute  or  the  red  stripe,  and  in  some 
nler,nHn)ded  spots  of  bri^  yellow.  Itn  fiill  grown  individuals  aainall  portion  only 
fiMmd  throughout  Europe  in  moist  places,  is  omervable,  or  it  is  even  entirely  want- 
under  stones  or  the  roots  of  trees^nearthe  mg. — S.nnnnKtriui (Harlan);  reddish, with 
bonksB  of  ^Hinj;^  in  deep  woods,  Jcc,  a  tow  of  bright  orange  ocellated  apots 
and  passes  its  hfe  underground,  except  on  each  nde;  length  about  three  incliee. 
duiBig  nioa  or  at  [UKbt,whra'b  comes  The  efeio  of  this  atutnal  ia  rough,  and  ep- 
oot,  bat  does  not  wander  fiirfitHn  its  place  patently  deelitule  of  the  mucous  secretion 
of  rendence.  It  fives  on  dugs,  insects,  common  to  the  other  species ;  the  back  is 
ironna,  &&,  and,  when  met  with,  seems  elevated,and  the  tail  some  what  cani{aMBed. 
atnpid,  and  don  not  appear  to  shun  the  AnaquaticBpeciea,resembUngitpreciBe1y, 
pMence  of  man  or  other  animals.  The  except  in  having  the  color  of  the  back 
ritin  exudes  a  mucoue  and  aciid  secretion  browner,  and  the  tail  much  c 


in  great  abimdance.     It  is  ovonviparotis.  prened,  is  fiequentiy  met  with  ;  and  per- 

It  would  seem  that  the  U.  Btates  pro-  b^ts  the  diflerence  is  only  sexual — one 

dnee  a  greater  varietyofsDlamandeTBUum  of  our  more  common  species. — Among 

any  other  part  of  the  globe.    Our  species  the  aquatic  aalamandere  we  dial]  paitic- 

are,  however,  ftr  from  being  well  under-  ularize,  &  donaUt  (Hailan) ;  resembling 

stood ;  and  profaaUy  mora  remain  to  be  the  preceiUiic  in  rize  and  the  generd  dis- 

diaoovered.    What  we  know  of  them  is  ttibution  of  uie  coters ;  but  the  oceOt  are 

efaieAy  eoAtaiued  in  the  Journal  of  the  ineKulairly  elongated,  utd  sometimes  form 

Academy  of  Natural  Seieneee  of  Phila-  an  dmoet  continuous  line ;  and  there  is  a 

deiphia.    We  diall  particularize  die  fbl-  pale  line  on  the  back:  the  skin  is  smooth; 

knnng,  among  the  land  salamanders: —  the  tail  very  much  compreoed,  fbnning 


Mtmoioeea;  a  iarg^  stout  spedes,  seven  a  distinct  ei^  above  and  below;  inhabits 

inchesorRiorainlenstb;blamsh,withtwo  South  CaniBna. — 8.  maeulala;   green;  a 

rowB  of  large, round,  wbilnb  q)otH  on  the  stout   Bpeciee^-  whitish,   with  numeroua 

ba^  becoming  nnrie  on  the  tail ;  a  few  round  specks  of  a  reddish  brown  color ; 

■myar  ^ioIb  on  the  wgs.    It  resembles  the  tail  about  as  long  as  the  body,  and  slightly 
eommm  salamanderof  Europe. — S./aei-  ■  comprened ;  grovrs  to  the  length  of  five 

ato;   neen;   leea  than   the  precedng  ;  inches  or  more. — S.  ingvna;  groen;  bythr 

UaekiHi,    inth    transveme    bluish-white  the  largest  species  hitherto  krKiwn;  nearly 

hands  on  the  back ;  found  from  New  Jer-  a  loot  m  letu^.     It  was  discnvered  in  the 

eey  m  Bouth  Carolina,  but  lare. — &  giu-  vicinity  of  ^wOritans. — This  isperli^M 

fmoja;  green;  a  more  slender  species,  the  most  appropriate  place  to  speak  of 

with  the  tail  neariy  twice  the  length  of  several  very  singular  North  Amencan  an- 

ihebody;  bkefcish,  sprinkled  on  the  up-  imals,  allied  to  the  salamander: — .Meno- 

perportaof  the  body  vrith  white  q>eoks;  potna  .4Ilegftanufi»t»;  an  animal  of  disgust- 

Mngth  about  «iz  incbee.    It  is  feund  in  mg  appearance,  with  a  broad,  flattened 

mom  pens  of  the  V.  Slates,  and  as  ftr  bead,  bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  a 

Dotth  as  lat.4a^. — S,h>iuntauda:  sreen;  ealBmander,  but  much  larger  than  any 

the  except  dte  &  ti^«n«.    It  q^teais  to  be 
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destitute  of  (^Ib  at  all  periods  of  its  exist-  and  it  employt  a  very  larce  capiiaL    In 

ence.    It  »  found  iu  the  Obto  and  other  1818,  the  number  of  TGceeu  employed  in 

weeteni  rivers,  and  is   commonly  called  this  trade  was  fifty-three,  carrying  14^73 

rroimd-p^mri,  mud-devS,  yoang  alUgaitir,  tons.    The   harfaor  of  Salem   hin   good 

etc. — MmoVoncAiu    laUralii    reaemblee  aiicbortwe;  tHitTeeaels  drawing  more  than 

the  preceding  in  fbrm,  but  the  gills  persist  twelve  teet  of  water  uaually  lighten  their 

during  life;  an  indistinct  blackish  band  cai^oee  at  eome  distance  from  the  wharves, 

on  each  ride.     It  attains  the  length  of  one  The  situation  of  the  town  is  low,   but 

or  two  teet,  lives  in  the  water,  ^d  is  very  pleasantand  healthy.    It  is  well  built,  and 

voracious.     It  is  tbund  in  the  Ohio  and  many  of  the  houses  hare  pleasant  yards 

the  lakes. — Siren  iatertina;  an  eel-shaped  and  gardens.    The   housee  which   hare 

animal,   having   exlerrml   gills,  and  two  been    erected    within    thirty    yean    are 

small  feet,  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  principally  of  brick,  and  many  of  tbem 

the  body.     It  conceals  itself  in  the  mud,  are   lar^  and   elegant.     The  town  ex- 

but   occasionBllv  visits'  both   land    and  hibics  hiile  of  the  bustle  of  buaineas,  but 

water.    It  Inhabits  the  Southern  States,  has  the  appearance  of  order,  neauwss^ 

Two  other  species  of  siren  are  found  in  and  the  quiet   enjoyment    of  domestic 

tricts. — .^mpAiiinui  jTieant ;  comforts.     It   contains  a   court-house,  e 

-shaped  ommal,  but  it  has   jail,  an  -' —  ' '"•'  ' " 

11  rudimentary  feet,  which  East  Inr 

have  two  toes  each.     It  burrows  in  the  It  has  eig 

mUd,  in  Hwvnps,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  |1,850,00    , 

Htreains,   and  occasionally  visils  the  dry  total   capital  $850,000;  and  one  mutual 


it  grows  to  the  lenctb  of  three  feet,  insurance  company, 
and  is  found  in  the  Southern  States.  A  for  sevihge.  There  are  two  lilvaiiee ; 
second  ^Mcies,  a  tndatt^a,  distiuguidted  an  atheusum  containing  6000  volumes, 
fixim  the  former  by  having  three  toes  on  and  a  mechanics'  hbraiy  containmg  1300 
each  foot,  has  becm  discovered  in  Atfcan-  volumes.  Three  semi-weekly  and  tno 
ses.  weekly  papers  are  published.  Thera  ore 
Sii.AiiAnDER.  (See  Oabaiu,  and  two  white  lead  Victories,  sixteen  tanDtties, 
Gnome.]  eleven  rope  and  twine  &ctoriea,  and  « 
S&UkMis  (now  Colouri)  ;  an  island  chemical  iaboraton'.  The  houses  for 
(area,  80  square  miles)  on  the  eastern  worship  ore,  three  for  Calvinists,  four  for 
coast  of  Greece,  in  the  gulf  of  Argolis,  Unitarians,  two  for  Baptists,  and  one  e««h 
separated  finm  Attica  by  a  narrow  cban-  for  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  ChristianB, 
Del,  about  half  a  mile  wide.  It  is  cele-  Roman  Cathohcs,  Friends  and  Univer- 
brated  for  the  naval  victory  gained  by  the  salists,  making  fiAeen  in  the  whole. 
Greeks  over  the  Pernans  (B.  C.  460).  There  are  eight  schools  exclusively  for 
(See  71iemi*l«dei,  and  the  article  JVbvji.)  boys,  consisiing  of  a  Latin  granunar 
Sal  AnNOinAC.  (See  .Aninonui.)  school,  on  En^ish  high  school,  and  aix 
Su^iteANB,  or  HiauNDO  Esctn^EHTA.  finghsh  grammar  schools.  There  are 
(See  Bird^  J^tsti.)  two  Eng^i  gnunmar  schools  for  ^rts, 
Salem.  (See  JenuaUm.)  and  caglit  primary  scboola,  which  are 
Salbm,  a  seaport,  and  the  cajrital  of  attendedby  children  of  both  sexes.  There 
Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  is  chiefly  are  also  two  inlant  schools,  iHie  jnivaie, 
buih  on  a  tongue  of  land,  formed  by  two  tlie  other  supported  by  charity ;  a  pro- 
inlets  from  the  sea,  called  North  and  prietois'  school  for  young  ladies  ;  the 
South  rivers,  over  the  former  of  which  Is  Sslem  clasmcal  school;  and  many  others, 
a  liridge  more  than  1500  feet  in  length.  This  statement  indicatea,  what  is  really 
connecting  Salem  with  Beverly ;  and  the  true,  that  the  people  of  Salem  pay  great 
South  river  fomis  the  harbor.  SalemiBl4  attention  to  the  education  of  tneir  chil- 
miles  north-east  from  Buaian,  34  south  of  dren.  No  child  in  the  town,  that  is  old 
Newburyport,  450  ti<om  Watjiington ;  laL  enough,  and  has  health  to  attend  school, 
43°31'N.;  lon.70°54' W.;  popaladonin  wants  the  means  of  obtainmg  a  good  edu- 
1830, 13,731 ;  in  1830, 13,836.  Thistovm  cation.  In  1801,  a  society  was  incor- 
is  the  second  in  Mswachusetts  iu  respect  poreted,  composed  of  such  peraons  as  bad 
to  populatKH),  and  probably  in  re^»ect  soiled  from  this  port  rotmd  die  cape  of 
also  to  wealth ;  bilt  New  Bedford  now  Good  Hope  or  cape  Horn,  in  the  capacity 
■utpasses  it  in  its, amount  of  shipping,  of  masters  or  supercargoes  of  veesels. 
and  Lowell  and  some  other  towns  greatly  The  number  of  such  persons  liviiu  in 
exceed  it  in  manu&cturee.  The  trade  of  Salem,  m  1834,  was  about  160.  This 
Salem  ia  ptindpally  withthe  East  Indiss,  East  India  marine  soue^  is  deag&ed  to 
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ofimd  relief  to  indigent  memben  or  tbeir  nuiw  in  the  principal  citiea  of  Itohr,  pai^ 

fonuUes,  and  to  promote  the  knowledge  ticukriy  in  Venice,  Trieste  and  Breeku. 

of  narigation  and  trade  to  the  East  IndioA.  They  now  devote  tbemaehrea  to  the  heal- 

The  museum   belon^iiig  to  H  is  a  vei^  ittsoftluiBick  and  the  education  of  young 

exttnMre  and  intemtmg  cabinet  of  cun-  giHa. 

oaitiei,  coDected  ftvm  all  parts  of  the  Su.ri,  Frsnceoco,  botn  in  1756,  at 
world.  It  is  risited  fi«e  of  expense,  on  Cosensa,  in  Calabria,  after  baTing  re- 
obtaining  adnusaion  fh>m  any  gentleman  ceired  the  nidinienlB  of  education,  became 

of  the  Bode^.    Salem  is,  next  to  Plym-    his  own  teacher,  and  acquired  e 

outh,  the  oldest  town  in  the  state,  and  kaming.    After  the  earthquake,  m  uea, 

was  settled   in   1638.     Its   Indian  name  he  publiahed  a  work  entitled  an   Eaaav 


^mtmktag,  or  AbumilcaL  on  Anthropological   Phenomena,   whi 

Salep   IB  Attuned  from  tibe  tuberous  treated  on  the  moral  influence  of  eanh- 

rooCB  of  <aie  or  more  species  of  orchis,  (juakee  upon  man.    Soote  of  the  opinioas 

and  is  usually  imported  from  Tuikey  and  in  this  work  were  of  so  bold  a  kind  that 

oUwr  parts  of  the  Levant ;  thouf^  it  may  tfaey  were  near  brit^ng  him  under  the 

be  prepared  in  any  part  of  Europe,  from  displeasure  of  tbe   higher  powers.     "" 


HMDT  commm  species  of  orchis,  as  also,  settled   in   Naples,    and,  in  the  dispute 

in  aU  probability,  in  the  U.  States.    The  between   tbe  Neapolitan   court  and  the 

ptioecss  eonasB  simj^  in  washing  the  pope,  toiA  the  eicfe  of  his  sovereign,  fay 

rodia,   and  rubbing  off  the  brown  lAJn,  publjahingthree  tracts,  and  was  revrarded 


when    they    are    dried,   and  afterwards  by  a  conunandery.     He  next  jutNliICed 

groond  into  powder.    This  powder,  as  an  Berentl  dram^ric  pieces  tf  merit.    The 

article  of  diet,  is  esteemed  hi^ly  nutri-  ^oreminent  suspecting  him  of  revolu- 

tiocK,  containing  a  great  quann^  of  Giri-  tionarj'  principle,  be  tnougfal  it  mident 

HKeous  matter  in   a  amaW  bulk.    The  to  reore  to  GeacM.      When  the  French 

roolB  are  dug  up  bb  soon  as  the  flower  penetrated  into  Italy,-  in  1796^  he  went  to 

snlks    begin  to  decay,    and   the'  newly  Milan,  took  a  part  in  the  conducting  of 

fenned  bdba,  which  nave  then  attained  some  of  the  journals,  and  was  afterwards 

tbeir   perfect  state,  are  separated.      An  emplmred  by  tbe  (^nlpine  government, 

otince  of  diis  powder  aiul  an  ounce  of  In  17W,  he  was  secretoiy-g^eial  of  die 

pormble  soup,  diasolved  in  two  quarts  of  Neapolitan  republic.     In  1800,  when  the 

bculiiw  water,  will  fbrm  a  jelly  capable  French  reconquered  Italy,  he  returned  to 

of  amnding   snstenance  to   t  man   for  Milan.     In  IbOI,  he  was  appranted  iu- 

a  day ;  consequently,  it  is  of  great  use  in  spector  of  the  great  theatres  at  Milan,  and 

long  voyages,  or  travels  by  laud.  professw  of  pfailoeophy  and  historr  at  the 

8Ai.Bminjif(nowSe]emo);  a  city  inthe  university  of  Breia.    In  1607,  ne  was 

province  of  ncenum,  in  Lower  Italy,  made  profenorofdipknnacy,  and,  in  1809, 

remarkable  fbr  the  eiiilat  HmoeraUca,  ofthe  lawof  nattona.    He  now  pubUriiMl 

r  medical  inMhudon,  called  also  scAebi  some  traetf^  poems  and  translations, 

._.__-^ ..;-..  i> — i-L.j  ....„  :_  ...- i^g^  (^  tra«r»-  -^  ° 


1,  which  flourished  there  m  tbe  compoaed  tue  tragedy  of  F 

twelfth  centurr  after  Christ,  and  vras  the  tbe  disBotution  of  the  kingd<Hn  of  Italy,  in 

nursery  of  all  tbe  medical  fkcuhiea  of  1814,  he  was  recalled  loliis  native  coun- 

Europe.     llus  was  tbe  principal  source  try,  uid  received  a  pension  and  a  place  in 

of  modem  practical  medicine ;  and  the  the   university.    Ho  afterwards  took  up 

lUeietical  precepts  of  this  school  were  put  his  residence  at  Paris.    He  has  here  con- 

inlo  verae,  and  widely  difliised.      [See  tinned  Ginguen^'s  History  of  Italian  Lite- 

Mediane,  Hutory  of.)  rature,  an^  in  1817,  rainied  a  Oiscourae 

Salebian  Nnirg.    The  nuns  of  the  or-  on  the  History    of   Greece.      Profesaor 

derof  the  visitation  of  the  Virgin  Mai^  Salfi  was  tme  of  the  contributors  to  the 

are  so  called  from  their  fbiuider,  Francis  Biographie  I7mt>erMtt<. 

of  Sake,  by  whom  and  his  friend  Chanta  Saliius,    Salic    FaAKKS  ;   a  people 

Ihia  Order  was  establiebed,   in  1610,   at  who  flrst  appeared  on  the  island  of  tneBa- 

Annecv,  in  Savoy,  originally  as  a  refiige  tavi,  and,  when  they  were  driven  thence, 

for  wiclowB  and   sick   femaW     In   pro-  among  the  Chamari,  to  the  south  of  the 

cess  of  time,  however,  it  was  enlaii^  Meuse.      As  long  as  the   Cherusci   are 

and  devoted  priDcipally  to  spiritual  exer-  spoken  ot;. nothing  is  heard  of  the  Salii ; 

eii»  and  the  healing  of  the  nek :   the  but  as  somi  as  the  latter  are  noticed,  the 

occupants  were  clad  in  black,   and  so  Cherusci  disappear,  and  are  no  longer 

numerous  thai,  in  tbe  eie^teenth  century,  mentioned.     The  Salians  probably  took 

(here  were  160  convents  and  6600  nuna.  their  name  from  that  of  a  river  in  their 

Tber«  are  sl^  convMits  of  the  Solesian  fimner  country,  and  first  used  it  when 
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they  einignted  to  Ualavia,  upon  which  true  anak  could  not  be  to  easily  pur- 
they  boidered.  From  the  SaWia  origi-  kined.  Tbia  adviee  was  fallowed,  and 
Dated  the  Salic  code  of  Ibwb,  which  wbb  all  the  oneilta  were  deporited  in  the  ctrut. 
profaabir  drawn  up  in  Latm,  befbre  the  Oa  the  fim  of  Bfarch  every  year,  wbeD 
timeorciovia,by  Iburoftheir  most  diatin-  the  Salii  c^wed  sacrifices  to  Han,  they 
guishedmen— Arogaat,BadogBBt,Sak>gaBt  caniedtbeintbomtbvtn^,  claahingtbem 
and  WindagBR.  It  was  in  foroe,  ui  aome  tt^eiher,  executing  wariike  dances,  and 
degree,  even  sa  late  ai  the  eleventh  and  aiugin^  the  Salian  hymns — ancienl  songa 
twelfth  centuries.  The  sixty-second  aiti-  in  praise  of  Mars  and  the  other  toaa, 
cle  of  this  code  is  very  remarhable,  ac-  and  of  dininguiahed  men,  particulsify  of 
cording  to  which,  in  Bahcestatea, — that  is^  Hamwius,  who  made  the  eleven  ehiolde. 
ihoae  which  the  Sahc  Franks  had  oh-  The  drew  of  tba  Bolii  was  a  purple  tunic, 
tained  by  conquest  in  Gaul  and  modem  emlHtiidered  with  gold,  and  bound  with  a 
France,— the  daugfatera  were  excluded  brazen  belt,  and  a  toga,  with  a  purple 
from  the  inherttance,  and  the  sons  alone  border.  On  their  bead  they  wore  a  high 
were  conaid^vd  ca{Mble  of  aucceeding  to  cap,  in  the  fbnn  of  a  con^  with  a  sword 
it.  Notwithstanding  this  article  had  ref-  by  their  aide,  a  apear  or  rod  in  their  ri^t 
erence  only  to  private  estates,  the  anplica-  hand,  and  an  onctfe  in  their  left.  None 
tionof  it  wai  even  extended  to  The  throne;  but  patrician  youths,  whose  parents  were 
and  it  ia  certain  that,  from  the  earUest  alive,  could  be  admitted  among  the  Salii. 
periods  of  the  French  monarchy,  no  SALirrA;  a  pon-townehlp  of  Onondaga 
priifceafl  succeeded  to  the  throne,  except  county,  New  Voik,  130  inUea  west  of  ^- 
hj  force  of  Home  law  ditTerent  fi^im  the  bany.  It  includes  On<Hida^  lake,  and 
ordinary  uaage.  The  Salic  law  waa  firat  the  principal  salt  aprings  m  the  ante, 
alleged  against  Edward,  in  the  contests  The  water  of  the  lake  is  salt ;  and  wells 
between  Philip  VI  of  Franca  and  Ed-  dug  on  its  maipn,  and  eprings  ftowiiw 
ward  III  of  England,  about  the  French  into  it,  are  also  salt  Very  exteiMive  saft 
crown,  and  baa,  aince  that  time,  remained  wot4ta  have  iMen  estaUiuied  for  serveval 
always  in  foroe.  years.  The  state  of  New  York  owns 
Salic  Law.  (See  iSUtoru.]  these  waters,  and  exacts  a  duty  of  121  cents 
SALiitii,  Anthony,  imperial  chapel-  a  bushel  on  all  the  aak  itHnufiutured 
master  at  Vienna,  was  born  in  1750,  at  &omthem.  From  16  to  35  ounces  of  salt 
l^egnano,  a  Venetian  fortress.  He  studied  are  obtained  from  a  gallon  of  water.  Be- 
at Venice  and  Naples,  under  Peecetti,  sdea  die  muriate  of^soda,  small  portiMis 
Gasamann  and  Gluck.  His  opera,  the  of  the  muriate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  lime, 
Danaides,  was  at  first  conndered,  in  Paris,  oxide  of  iron,  and  Epaom  salts,  are  c<mi- 
to  be  chiefly  the  work  of  Gluck.  Some  tained  in  the  water ;  but  these  are  easily 
of  his  moat  celebrated  works  are  TWore  separated.  Hon  than  half  a  irdlhim  of 
(introduced  on  the  Italian  stage  under  the  btuiheb  of  sah  are  annually  jMwhiced, 
title  of  Axur,  King  of  Ormua),  La  Pat-  and  these  waters  are  doubthee  capaUe  of 
none  lit  Guu  CHtfo,  I<a  .Scuola  liri  CUMi,  ;  '  '" 
La  CiffTo,  Palmra  (1795),  Amida,  Semi- 
roMtd^  the  Fair  of  Venice,  &c.  He  com-  fine;  mobahly  owing  lo  lis  not  being 
posed  thirty-nine  operas,  partly  German,  allowed  proper  tiine  to  form  into  boge 
pardy  Italian.  Hub  death  took  place  crystals.  The  jnice  is  about  25  cents  a 
May  7, 1^5.  Hummel,  Moacbelea  (a.  v.),  buaheL  The  outlet  of  Onondan  lake 
and  others,  are  hia  pupils. — See  Hosel,  On  communicates  with  Seneca  river,  Utrougfa 
the  lAft  and  Work*  ofSedieTi  (in  German,  which  is  opened  an  extenave  boat  navi- 
Vienna,18S7).  gatku.  Tne  Ene  canal  possee  throu^ 
Salii;  prieata  of  Maia,  whose  name  is  Uie  aoutb  part  of  Salina,  and  a  dde-cut 
derived  from  loltre  (to  leap,  to  dance),  coimects  it  with  the  villa^.  There  are 
Numa  fixed  their  number  at  twelve ;  four  considereble  villages  in  the  townrtiip 
Tullus  Hofltiliua  increaaed  it.    Their  ori-  — ^'^''^  liverpool,  Syracuse  and  Ged- 

E'nia  thus  accounted  for  by  the  Romans:  des.      The   whole   contained,    in    1630, 

I  the  time  of  Numa,  Rome  was  deso-  6890  inhatritants. 

lated  by  a  peatilence,  which  ceaaed  when  Saline;  a  river  of  Illinois,  which  flows 

the  gods  let  foil  from  heaven  the  anaU  into  the  Ohio    about   twenty-six   noilea 

(a  shieU  of  a  peculiar  form).    The  sooth-  below  the  Wabash.    It  is  navigable  fbr 

Bayers  declared  that  ihk  shield  was  the  boota  thirty  milee.    The  U.  States  have 

sign  of  the   petpetuity  of  the   Roman  extensive  sah  works  on  this  river,  twenty 

power,  and  advised  that  eleven  othera  miles  by  the  river,  ten  in  a  direct  tuDe  6vm 

■honld  be  made  similar  to  it,  ao  that  die  ita  mouth,  and  twelve  milea  from  Shaw- 
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DSMnwD.  Soh  13  mM  hue  at  frCHn  50  to  paring  tbeii  relative  ■tuatiooa,  the  ihape 
100  centa  a  buahel.  and  fmemiaiH  of  thn  ori^ol  nnicture 
SAutBuai,  Eabi.  or.  (8eo  CeriL)  can  uill  be  tiaced,  which  w  suppowcl  to 
SAuaarai,  or  New  Bakdn  ;  anannent  bare  been  a  Dniidiul  ceniple  of  eaor- 
dtj  of  England,  in  Wiltahire,  an  the  mouBsize.  It  in  an  object  of  ereat  interest 
Avon.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  fineat  to  the  antiquary,  und  has  excited  mote  la- 
in Europe,  and  'a  of  the  architecture  of  quiir  and  Bpeeulalion  than  any  other  ruin 
the  thineenlh  centuir.  The  whole  build-  of  the  kind  in  Great  Biitain.  But  bo 
ing  may  be  neweo  as  composed  of  the  important  diacoveiiea  have  been  made 
church,  the  tower  and  spire,  the  cloistei  within  it ;  and  its  founden,  the  date  of 
and  the  chapter-house.  The  church  con-  its  erecdon,  and  the  procen  by  which 
aists  of  a  nave,  with  two  latetnl  aisles,  a  such  enormous  maeeee  of  stone  were 
bold  and  lofty  porch  projecting  on  the  conveyed  lo  this  desolate  spot,  and  raised 
iHjnh  nde,  a  large  transepiwith  an  eaatam  into  their  respective  atuatione,  are  buried 
aide,ach(HrwiU)lBteiilai8lee,BndaBcc-  in  prolbund  obscurity.  Tbe  total  number 
ond  or  amall  tianaept  with  an  aide,  a  Lady  of  stonee  of  which  tha  straclure  waa  com- 
chapel  at  the  east  end,  with  an  intenne-  poeed,  ^ipeaia  to  have  been  cote  hundred 
diaCe  veocibule  or  double  aisle  terminating  and  nine. 

the  choir.     On  the  south  nde   of  lbs  SALisauar;  a  po6t-ta>vn,  and  c^tal 

rbufcb  are  a  cloister,  chapter-house,  con-  of  Rowan  county,  North  Caroliua,  thirty- 

mtttory  court,  and  a  veetiy.    The  tower,  &ur  mika  south-west  of  Salem.    It  con- 

which  is  buih  oo  four  maarive  pillara  in  taiua   the  county  buildings,  an  academy 

the  centre  of  the  diurch,  is  Kirmounted  and  a  church.    Population  in  1830, 1613. 

by  a  spire,  rising  to  the  height  of  400  feet.  Near  this  town  there  is  a  remarkable  wall 

The  oiabop'a  palace  is  a  large  irregular  of  stone,  laid  in  cement,  plastered  m  both 

boildinf^  IM  worit  of  different  periods,  the  aides,  fii>m  13  to  14  feet  in  height,  and 

eaHieM  part  being  of  the  same  age  as  the  twentv-two  inches  thick.     The  len^  of 

cathcdraL    The   college  of  mamma,  tor  what  baa  been  discovered  la  about  300  feet, 

the  widowa  of  clergymen,  erected    by  The  top  of  the  wall  approaches  within 

biabep  Ward,  is  a  it^lar  buildin^with  one  foot  of  the  sur&ce  of^the  grotmd.     A 

amall   but  commodiouB  gardens.     There  ramilar  wall  baa  been  diacovered   about 

are  three  parish  churches  in  the  city.     In  aix  mile*  distant,  which  is  from  four  to  five 

Catholic  tunes,  Salidmry  contained  a  great  feet  high,  and  seven  inches  thick.    No 

variety  of  religious   eatablietoienis,  the  definite  infbrmation  ezistB  reelecting  their 

temainsofafewofwhicbinl^betiaced;  age  and  use. 

and  the  hospital  of  St.  Nicholas  continues  Saliva;  the  fluid  which  is  secreted  l^ 

■ill  lo  Hiamwin  b  master  and  twelve  poor  the  Balivary  glands  into  the  cavi^  of  the 

peiBona.    Them  are  ux  <»her  hoapitaie  in  mouth,   lite  secretory  organ  is  compcsed 

the  city.     Saliabury  is  noted  for  ita  manu-  oflhree  pair  of  salivary  sluidB.  The  saliva 

'   "  -     -■  "  '    ■ ■_.     !_  ■ — „ 'lovred  with  or  without 

>me  ia  alao  nut  ouL 

lens;  but  that  branch  of  trade  is  now  It  has  no  color  nor  amell:  itisiaBteteaB,al- 

neaity  extinct.   SaUabury  sends  two  mem-  though  it  contains  a  little  aalt,  to  which 

bos  to    parliameuL      Population,   8763.  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  are  accustomed. 

Twenty-one  miles  north-east  of  South-  Its  specific  sravity  is  somewhat  greaief 
than  that  of  water.      The   ijuantity   of' 

J   Pbdn    extends  &om   Salis-  twelve  pounds  ia  supposed  to  oe  secreted 

buiy  twenty-five  miles  east  to  Winches-  in  twelve  hours.    During  maaticatian  and 

ter,  aikd  tweo^-dgiit  weat  to  Woymoutfa.  raieaking,  the    aecretion    is    augmented, 

Its  teeadth  in  aome  placea  ia  near  thirty  fiom  the  mechanical  {veesure  ofthe  mua- 

milea.     Numerous  flocks  of  aheep  are  cles  upon  the  salivary  glanda.   Those  who 

fed  hne.     The  fiunoua  Stoneheiise,  and  are  hungry    secrete     a    great    quanti^, 

other  antiquitiefl,  both  Briti^  and  Rmnao,  ft«m  the  nght  of  agreeable    food,     it 

are  fbtind  m  this  ^ain. — Stonehenge  con-  aaeistB  the  spirituous  fermentation  of  &ri- 

siets  of  a  great  cMleclion  of  stones  of  im-  naceous  substances ;  hence  barbarous  na- 

metMe  nze,  which,  fittm  their  beiiur  some  tiona  prepare  an  inebriating  drink  &oni 

erect,  some   reclining,  but  moat  ot  them  chewed  roots.     Saliva  appears  to  conriet, 

lying  upon  the  groimd,  aeem  to  have  form-  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  body,  of  water, 

ed  at  one  time  an  extensive  building,  which  constitutes  at  least  fbur  fifths  of 

TbeyfemiapMfectruiii,aconf\isedheap  ita  bulk,  mucilage,  albumen,  and  aalioe 

of  standing  and  &llen  stones,  many  of  anbstancea.     The  use  of  the  saliva  is,  1. 

them  aquared  aad  hewn  1^  ait    By  com-  It  augments  the  taate  of  the  food,  by  the 
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OTolutMw  of'  safid  nutter.     S.    Daiing  But,  un&rtuoatdj,  we  have  only  a  few 

maacicatioii,  it  miiea  with,  diBSolvm,  and  fia^ents  of  the  cououa   him«y  whkb 

resolvM  into  its  principles,  the  food,  and  descriiwd  the  period  &om  the  death  of 

changes  it  into  a  pultaceoue  mass,  fit  to  be  Sylk  to  the  CMUpiracy  of  CatiMe.   Two 

swallowed:  hence  it  rommencee  cbym-  oUierhisloricalwritingsof  his  have  come 

ificadon.      3.    It    modeialce    ihiiat,    in  down  to  us  entire ;  one  a  deecripIiMi  of 

moistening  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  the  wais  of  the  Romaoa  against  tbe  crafty 

iaucco.  Jugurtba,  the  other  of  the  conspiracy  of 

SAt.KaiJ>,  Little  ;  a  hamlet  of  Eog'  Catiline.    These  are   diMinguished  ahke 

land,  in  Cumberland  ;    near  which  is  a  for  th^  contents  and  tlieir  s^le.     Salluat 

circle  of  atones,  Bevenhr-HeTen  in  number,  appeara  to  have  taken  Thucydides  as  a 

each  ten  feet  high.    At  the  entrance  bb  model;  but,  intheapiQion  of  Quinctilian, 

_!__! — le  fifteeo  leet  high.  These  are  call-  be  &r  surpaWa  him,   Tbe  style  of  9allust 


ed  by  the  people  Lof^JUwonJ  Act  doi^A-  is  vigorous,  pure, and  often  very  eloquent; 

ltr».      They   are   probably   a   Druidical  bis    thoughts  possess   digmty,    strength, 

work.     Within  the  circle  are  two  heaps  truth  and  cleamees.    The  piincipal  edi- 

of  stones,  under  which  dead  bodies  are  tions  of  this  author  ani  those  of  Cotte, 

b-uppoeed  to  have  been  buried.    385  miles  with    a   coiaoue    commentaiy   (Ldpac, 

north  of  London.  l^)i  and  Haverk&mp  (Amsterdam  and 

Saixbb  ;  a  seaport  on  the  western  coeat  Utrecht,  174S]. 

(^Morocco,  at  tbemouthof  ariver  ofthe  Sallt.    Id  the  defence  of  aplace,  if 

saute  name,   fbrmerjy  the  great  hold  of  particular  reBsone  do  not  detennioe  to  the 

Moorish  piracy ;  and  immense  de^eda-  couDary,  frequent  sallies  are  beneficial,  in 

tions  were  ccanmitted  from  it  upon  Euro-  order  lo  keep  the  eitemy  at  a  distance ;  ta 

pean  commerce.    The  river,  Which  for-  destroy  the  works;  tobringin,ifpaeHible, 

merly  admitted    large    vessels,    is   now  the  means  of  aubeistenee  from  the  sur* 

chewed  up  with  sand.    Sallee  has  a  bat-  roimding  country ;  to  aSbrd  an  easy  en< 

tery  of  twenty-lbur  jHeces   of  cannon,  trance  to  men  m:  arms;  or  to&vorthe 

wluch  commands  tbe  road,  and  a  redoubt  operations  of  a  friendly  force  without 

tliat  defoids  the   entrance  of  tbe  river.  Aided  by  such  a  force,  they  are  often  de* 

On  the  opposite  side  of  tbe  river  stands  cisive  against  the  besegers.    *rbey  are 

Rabat,  ctdled  often  New  Sollee.    It  bu  undertaken  to  the  most  advantage  after 

been   cniefly  fi^uented   by  Europeans,  midnight,  in  cloudy  or  rainy  weather  { 

and  contained  once  numerous  ihctories  but  they  must  be  so  managed  as  to  sur- 

belonging  to  them  ;  but  by  order  of  the  prise  tbe  enemy,  and,  tlieT(A««,  must  be 

emperor,  the  trade  has  been  traiaferTed  to  carried  on  with  great  secrecy ;  iherefhra 

Mogador.    Lon.  6°  fff  W. ;  lat  34°  3' N.  the  most  resolute  and  ftitbfiil  moi  are  to 

Sallustiub,  CsiuB  Crispus,  was  bom  be  selected,  and  on  going  out  all  noiw 

at  Amitemum,  a  municipal  ci^  in  the  ter-  must  be  avoided.     Tbe  abject  of  the  sally 

ritory  of  tbe  Sabines,  in  tbe  year  of  Rome  determines  the  number  of  soldiers  {  they 

668  (86  B.  C).     Hie  gay  spirits    and  are  frequently  accompanied  by  artilleiy 

his  fiery  and  restkea  disposition  led  lum  and  cavalry  ;  they  must  in  no  case  s^w- 

into  many  youthfiil  escefiees ;  yet  it  is  not  rate  themselves  too  &r  fiom  the  foiti&a- 

improbaUe  that  he  vraa  less  corrupt  than  tion,  to  avoid  being  cut  oft;  and,  on  their 

has  been  commonly  represented.     We  return,  must  neither  obstruct  tbe  defence, 

ou^t  also  to  take  mto  consideiation  tbe  nor  occasion  any  confusion  which  may 

pt^ailing  state  of  morals  at  that  time,  favor  tbe  attack  of  the  enemy.    By  Bailies 

when  we  sit  in  judgntent  on  his '  faults,  with  a  small  number  of  troops,  the  be- 

His  ftithful  and  vigorous  descriptions  of  neged  often  endeavor  to  eatice  the  beoieg- 

ihe  moral  depravity  of  the  Romans  plain-  ers  within  the  fire  of  the  fortressj  or  to 

ly  show  that  he  was  accurately  acquainted  haiaas  and  esbaust  tbem.    A  commander 

with  it.     Through  tbe  &vor  of  Casar,  he  of  e  fortress  will  make  use  of  sallies  as 

was  appointed  pretor,  and  sent  lo  Nu-  loiw  as  he  is  able,  as  tbe  best  means  of 

midja,  where  he  coHea^ed  great  treasures,  defonce. 

When  be  returned  lo  Rome,  he  played  a  SALLTFOat ;  a  large  port  on  each  quar- 

connncuous  part,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  ler  of  a  fireahip,  out  of  which  the  offiema 

h»  Ufe  E^peaiB  to  have  reflected  on  tbe  and   crew  make  their  coeape  into    the 

vices  of  his  youth,  and  to  have  hved  more  boale  as  soon  as  the  tnun  is  fired, 

moderately.    His  death  took  place  in  tbe  Salm.    Previously  to  die  French  revo- 

year  of  Borne  719  (B.  C.  35).  During  the  lution,  there  were  two  couDtiea  of  thJa 

period  of  bis  retirement,  he  made  the  hie-  name,  that  of  Upper  Sehn,  chiefly  in  Lor- 

lory  of  his  comury  bis  principal  study,  raine,  and  that  of  Loww  Solm,  chiefly  in 
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DDB  havhig  ter  of  a  n 

1  muexed  to  Fiuice   in  18(fi,  they  ;BBfa  later,  lie  pmed  some  time  a 

wEi«  indernDtfiedfrinn  the  BMulariBBtiona  coimtiy  KOt   of  hia  Ather-in-law,   near 

beyond  the  Rhme.     llie  elder  bouae,  Paris,  where  he  completed  his  great  labor 

Obetmint,  or  Upper  Sohn,  ie  divided  into  on  Plin;  and  Soliniu.     In  1629,  his  lather 

the  three  bnuocnee  of  Salm-Safan,  Salm-  was  daairoua  of  transferriiu  to  him  his 


thdm,  Salin-ReiAncheid,and  Salm-Dyk,  aealg,  Mahllac,  refused  t              .      _._ 

with  domaina  in  Soabia,  the    Prussian  step.    The  iuTitatioiifl  of  the  univerrities 

pmviace  of  tlie  Lower  Rhine,  and  Lux-  of  Padua  and  Bolcvna  were  declined  by 

emburg;     All    tlis  posrasicHM  of  both  Salmamus ;  but,  io  1651,  be  acewted  tho 

houMB  have  been  mediatiBed.    (See  Me-  offer  of  the  profewmhip,  which  had  been 

diatitation.]  held  by  Joseph  Bcaliger  at  the  uniTeni^ 

Salm-Dtk,  CoBstautia  Maria  de  Thds,  of  LeydeiL    His  fiienda  made  several  at- 

pdncen  of^  was  bom  at  Nantes  in  1767,  tunpta  to  induce  him  to  return  to  Fiance, 

of  a  notie  Picard  family.   Her  youth  wu  and  cardinal  Ricbelieu  ofiered  him  a  pen- 

deTOted  to  study.    In  1789,  she  was  ma^  sion,  on  condition  of  his  writing  a  huto- 

ried  to  Pipelel,  a  suigeon,  and  went  with  ry  of  his  ministry.      But  BalmaBus  de- 

hkn  to  Paria,  where  her  Sappho,  a  lyrical  ciined  all  these  offers.     In  1649,  Charke 

tragedy,  in  tbrae    acts,  was  paftxtned  II  of  Encland  induced   him  to  write  a 

more  than  100  Dwhtswidk  great  applause,  defence  of  his  fiuher  {Dtftiuio  rtgiavro 

Her  ^rifre  oux  Amnu  was  also  received  CoroJc  I),  which  was  answered  by  Mil- 

with  the  greatest  &vor.     In  1808,  Had.  ton's    Dtferuiopro    Paptdo    An0icano. 

Pipelet  wasmairiedtothecounlofSabil-  (SedUton.)     The  zeal  wiUi  which  Sal- 

Dyk   (created  {nince   in  1816),  and  has  masius   defended   royalty  in   this  ytoA 

UDce  published  several  iiogtt  end  Dia-  offended  hia  republican  patrons  in  Hoi- 

amr*  Atadimiqau.     Her  romance  fitut'  land,  and  he   therefote  the  more  readily 

qaatrt  Htureg  iPvae  Fanmit  tauOiU  <us-  accepted  the  invitation  of  queen  Christina 

pkavs  greal    power    of   delineation.      A  to  virat  Sweden  (1650}.    But  the  dimate 

coUeetioa  of  her  poems  iPoiiuM  de  la  ot  Sweden  was  so    unfiivon^le  to  hia 

Pnnc4MtdeSalm)a»ptihtrtA'ml8l7.  The  health,  that   he  relumed  to  Holland  the 

piinceea  is  a  member  of  several  learned  next  year,  and  died  in  165^  at  Spa,  wbitb' 

aocieties  and  academies.  er  he  hod  gone  for  his  hedtb.    Although 

Samusius,  Claudius  (the  Latinized  virulent  in  coniroverW,  SalinaiiuB  was 
uame  of  Claude  de  Saiimaise),  diotin-  remarkably  gentle  and  kind  in  private, 
guisfaed  for  bis  profound  and  extensive  and  at  home  was  entirely  governed  by  hia 
karning,  was  born  at  S^mur,  in  Auzois  wife.  The  most  important  of  his  ntune- 
'now  the  department  CAte-d'Or],  in  1S88.  rous  works  are  his  PUniana  Exenita- 
HislBther,  a  re^iectaUe  ma^stiate,aDd  a  ftonu  tn  Solmian;  liis  edition  of  the 
teamed  man,  instructed  liim  mihe  ancieut  Scrwlont  lEttorim  Augattm  ;  DeMittao; 
loncuages,  and  then  sent  him  to  Paris  to  De  Modo  Ururarutn ;  De  Flenort  Trope- 
study  philosophy.  His  edition  of  Flonig,  ze&o ;  De  Re  m&Uari  Romaaonm ;  De 
which  was  published  in  1609,  and,  accord-  Re  Heliatittiea ;  Obitrvalionet  m  Jut  JU- 
ing  to  bis  own  aaaertion,  had  already  been  tiewa  ti  Romamtm.  Si.c.  All  his  Works 
completed  several  years,  is  a  remarkaUe  di^tay  a  wonderful  variety,  extent  and 
ptoof  of  his  early  trudiiion.  In  1606,  he  depth  of  erudition,  but  are  less  remarfcn- 
wem  IO  Heidelberg,  lo  study  law,  under  bio  for  taste  or  judgment.  His  learning 
ibe  celebrated  Gothofredus  (Gode&oi).  was  uded  by  a  powerful  memory,  fie- 
The  excellent  tmiversity  library  there  sides  the  classical  and  many  modem  Ian- 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  gratify  bis  lit-  euages,  he  was  acquainted  with  Hebrew, 
eiar;  ctuiodty,  end  to  extend  his  repuia-  Chalilaic,  Arabic,  Peiaan,  Coptic,  tec 
licHi  by  the  publication  of  his  learned  la-  Me  labored  with  great  iwluBtiy,  nut  t^ed 
bota.  On  bis  return  to  Prance  in  1610,  the  file  sparingly- 
he  began  to  practise  his  profession,  but  Salmon  (*(Wno  tabir) ;  a  celebrated  fish 
soon  withdrew  from  it  to  devote  his  whde  belonging  to  the  trout  genus,  which  in- 
liiDe  to  study ;  and  the  mt  of  bis  life  was  IiabitB  the  northern  seas,  and  ascends  the 
occupied  with  critical  laboia  and  learned  riveia  in  q^ing  fer  the  purpose  of  depoe- 

.!._      jjjg  jjjQtjier^  ^  Calvinist,  iting  its  spawn.     The  eipellcnce  of  its 

t)im  in  Protestant  princi-  fleu  is  well  known,  but  it  varies  some- 

S3,  he  married  the  dough-  what  in  difierent  waters.    In  certain  dis- 
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tricts,  the  abundance  of  Ibis  fieh  fonns  ft  and  bts  then  about  eigfateoi  inchw  in 
great  murce  ofweAlth  lo  the  iuhabhante,  length.  They  again  seek  the  ocean  on  the 
and  i[  oflen  forniB  a  chief  article  ofBUBte-  t«tuni  of  fiwrn.  At  two  years  old,  tfa« 
nance.  The  aalinDninhabila  the  European  eahnou  weighs  six  or  eight  pounds,  and 
coasts,  from  Spitzbergeu  to  Western  requires  five  or  aiz  yean  to  attain  the 
France,  but  ia  never  seen  in  the  Medit«rra-  weight  often  or  twelve.  The  anhnoD- 
nean.  On  the  western  Bhoresuf  the  Allan-  fishery  is  one  of  the  most  impottanl 
tic  it  is  found  from  Greenland  to  the  Hud-  branches  of  business  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
Bon,  but  is  exceedingly  rare  in  the  latter  riv-  rope.  Immense  quanlitiee  of  thia  fish  are 
er,  and  never  penetrates  ferther  south .  It  taken  eveiy  year,  and,fbnn  a  considerable 
ascends  the  8l  Lawrence  to  lake  Ontario,  acceenon  to  the  general  masa  of  niitri- 
aud  enters  the  ljibutariesofthBllake;but  meni-  The  fleeh  is  bright  orange,  but, 
thelidlof  Niagara  presentaabarrierto  its  though  delicious  to  the  taste,  and  very 
Arther  profrese  into  the  continenL  In  the  inuchBouf^iafter,i8difficutt  of  digestion. 
North  Pacific  the  salmon  again  makes  its  Formerly  the  New  Voi^  market  was  sup- 
appearance,  and  (requeniB,  in  vast  num-  plied  with  fresh  salmon  Irom  the  Con- 
bpre,  the  rivers  of 'North-westeni  America,  necticui  river ;  but,  since  the  erection  of 
Kamtschatka,  and  Eastern  Asia.  A  cold  mill-dams  and  other  obstnictionB,  the  fish 
climate  and  clear  water  seem  to  be  most  have  become  scarce  there,  and  now  are 
congenial  to  its  constitution.  The  salmon  brouiht  almost  exclusive^  fivm  the  state 
srowa  to  the  length  of  four,  five  or  six  of  ftuine,  packed  in  ice.  Fresh  salmon 
feet,  and  usually  weighs  twelve  or  tiileeD  are  very  seldom  seen  in  Philadelphia, 
poimds.  The  body  is  elongated  and  com-  Salobica,  or  Salokiki,  or  Salonicsi 
preased ;  the  color  silvery-gray,  with  (anciently  Therma ;  aflerwardB  called  by 
spots ;  the  head  of  moderate  size,  and  the  Cassander  Theasaionica) ;  a  city  of  Euro- 
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s  and  Turks,  30,000  Greeks,  12,000  Jews,  and 
camivoioud,  and  in  general  seek  the  purest  3000  Franks.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  pa- 
water.  As  soon  as  the  ice  roelta,  the  cha  of  three  tails,  and  of  a  Greek  arch- 
salmon  enter  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and,  bishop,  has  an  excellent  commerdal  posi- 
aa  has  been  ascertained,  almost  alwa^ra  of  tion,  and,  of  the  towns  of  European  Tur- 
iboae  which  gave  them  birth.  They  key,  ia  second  only  to  Conatantinople  in 
swim  usually  in  immense  bodies,  in  the  pomt  of  commerce.  It  is  pleasantly  situ- 
middle  of  the  stream,  and  near  the  sur-  ated,  being  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  | 
lace :  their  progress  is  alow,  and  they  and  the  approach  to  it  &om  the  e 
make  a  great  noise  in  aportiiiK,  if  the  very  impoamg.  The  domes  and  miii 
weather  be  fine.  They  are  easily  fright-  of  moeqnes,  together  with  other  buildingi^ 
ened,  either  by  a  sudden  noiae  or  floa^g  environed  with  cypreseea,  give  it  an  air 
timber,  and  on  auch  occasions  sometimes  of  splendor,  but,  like  other  rnitkish  towns, 
turn  aside  from  their  course  and  return  to  its  interior  by  no  means  corresponds  nith 
the  sea-  When  ferther  advanced,  they  its  enemal  magnificence.  It  ia  situated 
make  the  most  determined  effbrts  to  siu^  in  the  vicinity  of  a  fertile  district,  uid  ex.- 
tnounl  rapids  and  cascade^  and  will  leap  ports  cotton,  tobaccc^  com,  and  wool, 
a  fall  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  perpen-  The  ancient  wails  are  neariy  entire,  and 
dicular  height.  If  alatmed,  they  dart  are  five  orsix  miles  in  circuit ;  but  withui 
away  witli  such  rapidity  that  the  eye  can  them  are  many  void  spaces.  Of  the  re^ 
scarcely  follow  them.  The  velocity  of  mains  of  antiquity  the  most  remarkable 
tiiis  motion  has  been  proved  to  equal  are  the  prmylaa  of  the  ancient  Hippo- 
twenty-five  to  tliirty  miles  per  horn*,  drome.  The  whole  sculpture  is  in  mar- 
The^  penetrate  &r  into  the  interior  of  the  ble,  and  Is  considered  among  the  finest 
coDtmeutB,  and  depodt  their  spawn  in  pieces  of  art  which  have  esc^c-'  '*" 
the  lakes,  &C.,  about  the  head-waters  of  rava^  of  time.  To  the  early  Chr 
the  longest  rivers.  When  the  young  are  in  thn  ci^,  St.  Paul  addressed  two 
about  a  foot  in  length,  they  descend  the  ties, 
rivers  and  take  refli^  in  the  ocean.  Late  S^i.sapt  {IragoPogonporTyoUtu).  This 
m  the  following  sprmg  or  in  the  be^nning  plant,  which  is  olW  cnRivated  m  gardetta 
of  summer,  and  afUr  the  old  ones  have  li»'  culinary  purposes,  is  somedmes  called 
ascended,  the  young  again  enter  the  rivers,  vegttable  toiler,  from  a  similari^  in  the 
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taste  of  the  root  lo  ilie  flavor  of  that  fisb.  prehendedimderiljedcBipiotion,an(lwhat 
It  belongs  lo  tiie  composila,  aiid  ie  allied  ought  to  be  exclutkd.  Acidsand  alkalies 
to  the  endive  and  dandelion :  the  root  is  were  allowed  by  all  lo  be  salts ;  but  the 
long,  white,  tapering,  and  fleshy ;  the  difiicuhy  was,  to  determine  respecting 
bieiitH  upiight,  [wo  or  three  feet  high,  earthHaiid  inetBle;forseveralof  iheeartha 
sniooth,  eiriated,  hollow,  and  branching  ;  poi«e8S  all  the  prO)>erties  whif  h  have  been 
tlie  leavei  are  aliernate,  embracing  ine  agcril>ed  to  salts,  and  the  nictaU  ure  capa- 
stem,  narrow,  and  loD^ ;  the  flowers  are  fale  of  entering  into  combiiialiuiiH  which 
Eoliuu;  and  terminal,  situated  upon  swell-  possess  saline  properties.  In  process  of 
illg  peduncles  ;  the  involucre  or  common  time,  however,  tlie  lertn  salt  was  reatricl- 
vaiyx.  comrists  of  several  lanceolate,  very  ed  to  three  classes  of  bodies,  viz.  aeidx, 
acute  andequal  lcaflet8,much  looeer  than  alkalia,  and  tlie  eompoands  which  acids 
the  corollas ;  the  corollas  are  violet  pur-  fonh  with  alkalic^i,  eaiths,  and  metallic  ox- 
ple.  Itgrqira  wild  in  the  south  of  Eu-  ides.  Tlie  two  first  of  these  classes  were 
rope.  The  roots  form  a  light  and  whole-  called  rvnple  tallt ;  llie  salts  belonging  lo 
some  aliment,  and  are  cooked  in  various  the  diird  claw  were  called  compmmd  or 
nionaent.  The  mode  of  cultivation  is,  ui  ruvtral.  This  last  ap[>ellation  originated 
every  re^)ect,Biinilar  to  that  of  the  carrot  froni  anopinion  long  entertained  by  chem- 
Many  ^fer  the  root  of  the  tcommtra  isis,  that  an  ids  and  alkalies,  of  which  the 
Hiipamca,  a  plant  somewhat  resembling  salts  arc  comjiosed,  were  of  a  contrary  na- 
(he  former,  but  with  yellow  flowers.  The  turc,  and  that  tliey  counteracted  one  un- 
root of  this  last  is  carrot-shaped,  about  as  other ;  ao  that  the  resulting  compounds 
thick  as  one's  finser,  tapering  gradually  to  possessed  neither  the  properties  of  acids 
a  fine  point,  and  thus  bearuig  Bomo  r«-  nor  of  alkalies,  but  properties  intermediate 
semblance  to  the  body  of  a  snuce  ;  hence  between  tlie  two.  Chemints  have  lately 
tlie  name  of  viper't  past.  The  outer  restricted  the  term  Mi(  still  more,  by  tacit- 
rind  being  scraped  off,Uie  txwt  is  steeped  'y  excluding  acids  and  alkalies  from  the 
in  water  in  order  to  abstract  apart  of  its  class  of  salts  altogether.  At  present,  then, 
hiner  flavor,  and  is  then  boiled  or  stewed  't  denotes  oniy^e  compounds  formed  by 
iulitemannerof carrotsorporeneps.  The  Ihe  combination  of  acids  with  alkalies, 
roots  are  fit  for  use  in  August,  and  keep  earths,andinctallicoxidefswliii-hareiecli- 
aood  till  the  following  spring.  Itsculiureis  nically  called  hatta.  When  the  propor- 
Uie  same  as  that  of  5ie  saliiBiy,  and  it  is  a  tions  of  the  constituents  are  so  adjusted 
native  of  the  same  part  of  the  globe.  lliat  the  resultiiigsubeiance  does  ni.t  affect 

Salsette  ;  an  island  on  the  western  the  color  of  infusion  of  limius,  or  reA  cob- 
coast  of  Hindoetan,  formerly  separated  bage,  it  is  tlien  ralledanfiiir(ii*ai'(.  When 
from  Bombay  by  a  strait  200  yards  wid^',  tlie  predominance  of  acid  is  evinced  bjr 
acroes  which,  in  tlie  year  1805,  a  cause-  the  reddcnicig  of  these  infusions,  the  salt 
way  was  earned.  It  is  eighteen  miles  ib  said  to  be  acidulous,  and  the  prefix  «u- 
loug  by  fourteen  broad,  and  iii  well  adapted  per,  or  (^  is  useil  to  indicate  tins  excess 
for  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  cotton,  heinp,  of  acid.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  acid 
indigo,  &c. ;  but  it  has  hitherto  been  kept  matter  appears  to  l>e  in  defect,  or  short  of 
in  a  st^e  of  tiaiure,  for  the  purpose  of  ^e  quantity  necessary  Ibr  ncutrahzingthe 
supplying  Bombay  with  wood,  cliuix-nul,  alkalinity  of  the  base,  the  salt  is  then  said 
and  sea  salt,  of  which  there  is  a  consid-  to  be  (vith  excess  of  base,  and  the  prefix 
crable  manufactory.  Sabette  d  remarks-  *f  *  is  attached  lo  its  name.  As  almoat 
Illy  rich  in  raytholopcal  antiquities ;  and  every  acid  unites  with  every  base,  and 
dierentaius  of  reeervoirs,  wiUi  flights  of  someuii!esinseveralpropomons,itfollows 
stone  steps  round  them,  and  the  ruins  of  that  the  number  of  salts  must  be  immense. 
leiiipleH,  &c.,  indicate  a  former  state  of  Several  thousands  are  already  known,  al- 
proeperity  and  extensive  population.  though  not  above  thirty  were  believed  to 

Salt.  This  tenn  was  originally  em-  exist  fifly  years  ago.  The  early  names  of 
ployed  to  denote  common  joS,  but  was  the  salts,  so  far  as  these  bodies  were 
afterwards  generalized  by  chemists,  and  known  to  chemists,  were  wholly  destitute 
employed  by  them  in  a  very  extensive  and  "f  scientific  precision.  At  present,  howev- 
not  very  definite  sense.  They  understood  er,  they  are  universally  designated  accord- 
by  it  anybody  which  is  sapid,  easily  melt-  ""gto  the  nomenclature  of  Morvenu.  The 
ed,  soluble  in  water,aud  not  combustible ;  m™^  of  each  salt  consists  mainly  of  two 
or  a  class  of  substances  midway  between  words,  one  generic,  the  other  specific.  Tha 
earths  and  water.  Many  disputes  arose  generic  wmd  precedes  the  specific,  and  is 
concerning  what  bodies  ought  to  be  com-  derived  from  the  acid  ;  the  specific,  eoraes 
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flnni  die  base.    For  ezanapte,  a  nit  con-  meri;  known  u  muriaie  of  lime,  ia  called 

wmiDg  of  tvlfhurie  acid  and  ttxia,  is  apo-  the  Monde  of  calcium.     The  Bolubili^ 

ken  of  geuencally  under  the  name  of  a  of  salu  ia  water  is  their  moM  imponant 

wu^ihaU,  and   specificBlly,  by  adding  the  general  quality.     In  this  meiiHtruum  thej 

name  of  the  b^  ;   tlms,  nlpkaU  of  pot-  are  seDerally  crystallized  ;  and  by  its  aven' 

oA.   ThetenninalionaiecoiTBspondBwith  cy  they  are  purified  and  separated  fiom 

the  acid  whose  lerminatiou  is  in  ic,  and  one  another,  in  the  inverse  oiAer  of  ih^ 

the  termination  i(c  with  the  acid  whoae  solubility.  The  determination  of  the  quan- 

terminatioD  is  in  mu;  thua  mdplatru:  acid  tity  of  salt  which  water  con  dissolve,  is 

^ee  iviphata ;  nlpkwtnu  acid,  tulphiU*.  not  a  very  difficult  proceaa.      It  conaista 

There  arc  some  acida  containing  lees  oxy-  in  Baturating  the  water  exactly  with  the 

gen  than  those  that  terminate  in  out:   in  salt,  whose  solubility  we  wish  to  know, at 

•Dch  case,  the  word  hypo  ia  prefixed ;  thus  a  determinate  temperature,  weighing  out 

we  have  AiffM-aiilpburous  acid,  hypo-ai-  a  certain  quantity  of  thai  solution,  evap- 

troua  acid,  giving  alsoealtathat  are  called  oiaiiug  ii,  and  weigbiiiK  the  saline  reoidue. 

Itepo-Bulphitea,  and  Aupo-nitrilea.     When  We  ahall  give  the  teaulta  of  some  exper* 

the  salt  ia  a  compound  of  one  atom,  or  pro-  iments  upon  the  solulMlity  of  a  few  salta. 
portiooal  of  acid  with  one  of  base,  it  ia 

diatinguiabed  siinply  by  the  words  denot-  Su^Aati  of  Soda. 

ing  the  acid  and  ilie  b^,  without  the  ad-  «,   „   ^           MUtMUaiMfint^Mtt, 

T?          n                 „         II.   ■-         1.         .  .  Tampentun.       AntaTdraiu.       CniuJllBd. 

dition  of  any  prefix.     If  the  salt  contains  rtnm            cnn               in  it 

two  atoms  of  acid  united  to  one  atom  of  J^^          ,^^             ^" 

base,  the  Latin  numeral  adverb biaOTbim  iL'V/.             t'i'id               'fS^ 
prefixed.     Thua  bimdphate  of  patatk  ii 


17,91  16,73  48,38 


ipo-ed  of  twoi^ailSiiuric  acid  g'«  ^^  'f'.^ 

b™  one  atom  potash.     Were  titere  thn«,  ^^^  ^^  ^" 

four,  &C.,  atoms  acid,  the  numeral  adveita  ^\%  ™'™  ^" 


ter,  quattT,  &C.,  would  be  prefixed.  Thua 
ifiuAtToxalaU  t^potaikiaeAa  a  compound 
of  four  atoms  oiaUc  acid  and  oi 


40.15  48,78  291,44 

50,40  46,83  362,35 

59,79  45,43 


of  potash.    When  two  atoms  of  base  are  ^'?q  TJ'X^ 

combined  wth  one   atom  of  acid,  tfaia  ia  -imrj  j^a 


denoted  by  prefixing  the  Greek  numeral 


103,17 


adverhtfu.      Thua  ^hoapliaU  of  potaih  Hence  it  appears  that  the  solubtli^  of  aul- 

meana  a  compound  of  two  atoms  potash  pfaate  of  soda  foUowa  a  very  singular  law. 

with  one  atom  phosphoric  acid.  The  pre-*  After  having  increaaed  rapidly  to   aboul 

fixes  trit,  Ulraku,  &lc^  indicate  three,  lour,  the  temperature  of  33°,  wnere  it  is  at  in 

&C.,  atoms  of  base  with  one  atom  of  acid,  maximum,  itditninishee  to  108,17°;  and  at 

Salts  of  this  description   were   formerly  that  point  it  is  tieuly  theaame  asataoff*. 
termed   svb-talU ;  at  least  in  those   in- 

Btanceawberean  alkaline  reaction  waa  pro-  BcbMit^  of  CUoridi  of  Potaiaam. 

duced  upon  lesl-liquors  &om  the  exceaa  Ban  UmAnA 

of  base.     We  have  stated  abovetbat  salta  T.iii|™i™.  in  IM  wmi«. 

are  at  present  understood  to  be  compounds  Iq^  WM 

only  t^  acids  and  bases.    The  discoveries  Son  aec? 

of  air  H.  Davy  require  us  to  modify,  in  a  im^  7700 

number  of  instances,  this  generally  receiv-  i™,4o  77,(W 

ed  definition.  Many  bodies,  such  as  com- 
mon salt  and  muriate  of  hme,  to  which 
the  appellation  of  xilf  caimot  be  refused, 

have  not  been  proved  to  contain  either  13,89°  35,81 

acid  or  alkaline  matter,  but  must,  accord-  16,90  35,88 

ing  to  the  strict  logic  of  chemistry,  be  ro-  59,93  S^iW 

garded   as  compounds  of  chlorine  with  109,73  40,38 

metals.   Such  compounds,  posseesing,  for 

the  most  part,  the  properties  ofsotuloli^  8sbM%a/a(^AattD/Jfivwria(E|wm8ahV 
in  water,  and  sapidity,  are  to  be  included  Tanpantan        la  loa  wu«. 

under  the  funeral  name  of  salts.     They  14,58°  103,69 

are  denonunated  ddaritltt,    iodidet,    and  3^86  178,34 

bromidu,  of  tlie  metals,  according  to  the  49,08  31!^ 

particular  constitution  of  each.    'Hiub  the  6^35  3^13 

oompouikd  of  chloriiM  and  caldum,  ibr-  97,08  644^ 
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0,00° 

13,32 

5,01 

16,73 

11,67 

■am 

17« 

39,31 

34,94 

38,40 

35,13 

54,83 

45,10 

74,66 

54,72 

97,05 

65,45 

125,48 

79,72 

169;27 

9TJB& 

236,45 

there  are  inland  salt-woriuk  There  are 
Mveraj  m  GermBny,  much  frequented. 
See  John  C.  Reil,  On  the  Uu  and  j^ppU- 
ealionoftkf  Br<ne-baUa{Ha.tie,  1809),  and 
Tolbcre's  Experiments  on  the  Use  ofBruu- 
halla  (MagdeburK,  1811),  both  in  Ger- 
moD.  For  Seor-oaOa-ng,  aee  that  aiticle. 
Saldtatiom  ;  the  eigas,  which  custom 


ochera,  in  our  iniercouiae  with  them,  our 
eHeem,  love,  subniiBsion,  or  good  will. 
Greeting  [in  GenoaD,  gruat,  gHiuen),  is 
derived  from  the  Low  Gernian  griUn,  to  . 
make  great ;  thua  God  B'eet  you,  means, 

[For  the  chemicB],  natural,  historical,  and  God  make  you  great — bless  you.      Saiu- 

eeonomical  his^inr  of  the  most  impoftaDt  tation  sometimes  coTisists  of  certain  ges- 

ealn^  see  Uie  articles  upon  their  respective  tuies.    Sometimea  an  express  aaeunnce, 

bases.)  or  wish  is  added  to  these  mute  signs  of 

Salt,  Hemy,  bora  in  Litchfield,   and  feeling.     The  difference  in  the  forms  of 

educated  in  the  gnunntar-echool  of  that  salutation  often  extends  so  far,  that  one 

lowD,  was  sent  to  London,  and  placed  un-  nation  considers  that  a  marii  of  rudeness 

(ler  the  tuition  of  an  artist,  but  had  not  which  cuiotlier  eaCeems  s  iijai^  of  civility, 

been  Ituig  with  him,  before  brd  Valentia  In  most  Gemian  countries,  it  is  an  act  of 

made  him  au  ofrer  to  take   him,  on  bis  potitenev  to  kiss  the  handsof  ladiesihut, 

projected  journey  to  lodia ;  and  Mr.  Bait  m  Italy,  this  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  fa- 

■ccompaBied  him  to  India  as  his  drafts-  miliarity,  which  is  permitted  only  to  the 

man.     During  his  travels  in  that  country,  nearest  telatioDs.     On  the  controxy,  the 

and  up  the  Red  sea,  and  through  Abys-  RuBsion  ladies  allow  not  only  the  hand  to 

ania  back  to  England,  they  were  gone  be   kissed,   but  even   the   forehead,  and 

four  years;  and,  on  their  return,  lord  Va-  would  considertliemselvee  insulted  by  the 

lemia  publiabed  his  travels,  in  three  vol-  oniianon  of  this  ceremony.      Instead  of 

umes  quarto,  splendidly  ornamented  with  the  customary  salutation  in  the  Protestant 

plates,  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  SalL     The  coimlries  of  Gennany,— Good  morning. 

Account  of  Abyssinia  was  written  by  Mr.  Your  servant,  &C., — tne  German  Catholic 

Sah,  who  vraa  etnplt^ed  to  cariy  presents  salutes  in  the  manner  prescril>ed  by  the 

to  the  emperra- ^  At^ninia.  Mr.  Salt,  on  pope  Benedict  Xlli  (1728),— Praised  be 

his  renun,  published  twenty-four  Views  Jesus  Christ ;    to  which   the   answer  is, 

taken  in  India,  the  Red   Sea,  Abyssinia,  Forever,  amen.   The  miner's  salutation  is, 

lcc.,ftdio(I8a9);and,in.l814,anaccount  Good  luck  to  you  (Gtrict  ou/).   The  mil^ 

of  a  Voyage  to  Abyastnia,  and  Travels  io  itary  salutations  which  were  introduced 

tbelnterior  of  thatCountry,quaTto.  This  among  the  Germans  in  the  beginning  of 

was  the  narrative  of  a  second  journey  the  sixteenth  century,  consist  in  touching 

iriiich  Mr.  Salt  made  to  that  country,  on  the  hat  or  cap,  lowering  the  standards  and 

his  return  from  which  be  was   af^inted  the  sword,  or  raising  the  musket.  Vessels, 

En^ish  consul-general  in  Egypt,  where  when  meeting,  salute  each  other  by  a  dis- 

be  engaged  in  active  reoearchee  into  the  charge  of  cannon,  by  striking  the  flag,  or 

antiquitjes  of  that  country.   He  died,  near  by  the  cheers  of  the  sailors,  &,c.   Ifweex- 

Ak)mndria,in  ld!!7.  press  our  esteem  for  persons  of  distinc- 

Salt^ztkb.     (See  PoUuK.)  tion,  by  bowing,  and  uncovering  our  heads, 

SALT-wATCa  Baths  ;   those  which  are  the  Russian  throws  himself  on  the  ground 

taken  io  the  water  of  the  salt-enrings,  sp-  before  his  master,  clasps  his  knees,  and 

ptoach  in  virtue  to  the  sea-baths.    They  kisaestheni.  The  Pole  bows  to  the  ground, 

are  used  chiefly  in  scrofidous  and  cutane-  and  the  Bohemian  Irimrn  ol  least  the  gown 

OUB  disorders,  inveterategoutand  syphilis,  of  any  one  fiirwhom  be  wishes  to  ex- 

bmeneM,  rheumatinn,    tendency  to  ca-  press  his  profound  respect.    Mutual  con- 

tarrha,  &c.  The  duly  repealed  in^nration  tact  is  regarded  among  almost  all  nations 

rfthe  air  near  the  salt-wcvkB  is  also  benefi-  as  the  expresraon  of  friendly  eentimenla. 

eiol  in  some  complaints  of  the  lunss.  The  presMng  of  hands,  embraces,  and 

Even  the  drinking  a  small  quantity  of  me  kises,  are  among  other  nations  also,  as 

hrine,if  not  too  strong,  is  of  some  use  in  well  as  those  of  Europe,  inorits  of  esteem 

the  above  mentwoed  complaints.    These  and  love.  Some  nations,  in  saluting,  touch 

baths  may  be  eaaly  MtsbbBbed  wherever  other  pens  of  the  body.    The  LapWders, 
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fur  insiancc,  press  tlieir  noees  firmlf  to-  Van  fo  (May  a))  happineaa  be  whh  you) ; 

gather.     In  one  of  the  larger  Cycladea,  but  tney  are  not  allowed  to  anluie  men. 

Ersoiis  reiriprocally  moisten  each  otlieKs  Children  fkll  on  their  kneee  before  their 
ir;aud  the  Franks  ore  said  tohavepuU-  ]iarenta,and  servants  before  their  maner 
ed  out  a  hair  and  presented  it  lo  the  per-  or  mistress.  In  Japan,  the  inferior  of 
son  saluted.  TheTurii  crosses  his  hands,  two  peraoQS  salutine  takes  off  his  sandals, 
places  them  upon  hia  breast,  and  bows,  puts  his  right  band  into  his  lefl  sleeve, 
The  salutation  of  the  Hindoos  in  Bengal  permits  his  hands,  thus  crossed,  to  aink 
consistH  in  toucliing  the  forehead  widi  Uie  slowly  ufioa  his  knee,  passes  the  other 
riglithand,audbendingthelieadforwards.  person  ivilli  short,  measured  steps,  and 
They  first  place  the  right  hand  on  the  a  rocking  motion  of  the  body,  and  ex- 
breast  with  a  profound  inclination,  then  claims,  with  a  fearful  countenance,  .4i^h .' 
touch  the  Ground,  and  finally  the  tore-  migk!  (Do  not  hurt  me!)  In  Siam,  the 
head  with  Ine  name  hand.  At  the  same  inferior  throws  himself  on  the  eround  be- 
time,  ihey  call  ihemgelveH  the  most  hum-  fore  his  superior.  The  latter  tnen  sends 
ble  slaves  of  him  whom  they  salute.  The  one  of  liis  aitejidants,  who  are  very  nu- 
inhabitantsof  theManillas  bend  the  body  merous  in  the  case  of  peraons  of  distine- 
profoundiy,  place  their  hands  upon  their  tion,  to  examine  whether  he  has  eaten,  or 
cheeks,'  raise  one  lee,  and  bend  the  knee,  carries  with  him  any  thing  of  an  offensive 
The  inhabitants  of  Lamurzec,  in  the  Pe-  smell.  If  thisisthecaae.herecmesakiek 
lew  islands,  seize  the  hand,  or  even  tlie  from  the  superior,  and  is  compelled  to  re- 
foot  of  the  person  whom  they  wish  to  sa-  lire  immediately  ;  if  otherwise,  the  servant 
lute,  and  rub  their  face  with  it.  In  the  lifts  him  up.  Women,  even  when  advanc- 
i9laudofSuniatTs,thesalutingperBonbow3,  ed  in  age,  are  saluted  with  the  names  of 
liegs  the  letl  foot  of  him  whom  he  ad-  the  moat  beautiful  and  most  piEcious  ob- 
dresses,  kneels  on  the  ground,  and  ap-  jccta,  but  not  without  the  additioiui  word 
plies  llkie  loot  to  bis  crowu,  forehead,  breast  young ;  as  "young  diamond,"  "young  gold," 
and  knee :  finally,  ho  touches  the  ground  "young  heaven,"  "young  ftower,"  ate.  If 
with  his  head,  and  remains  for  some  mo-  friends  wish  to  express  their  mutual  at- 
menlB  stretched  out  on  his  belly.  The  tachment,  ihey  scratch  their  hand  slight- 
salutalions  in  the  East  generally  bear  the  ly,  and  reciprocally  suck  a  drop  of  blood 
stamp  of  a  slavish  mind.  The  very  an-  &om  the  wound.  In  Ceylon,  when  persons 
cieul  custom  of  throwine  one's  self  on  the  salute,  they  raise  the  palm  of  the  hand  tn 
ground  before  persons  01  distinction,  and  the  forehead,  and  make  a  low  bow.  Be- 
repeatedly  kissing  their  feet,  has  continued  fore  a  superior  they  throw  themselves  up- 
to  the  present  time.  At  an  entertainmoul  on  tlie  ground,  continually  repealing  his 
iti  Persia,  the  host  goes  a  considerable  dis-  name  aiid  dignity,  while  the  superior  very 
taiice  to  meet  his  guests,  bids  theni  wel-  gravely  passes  on,  and  hardly  dei^  to 
come  with  the  most  respectful  compli-  utter  a  word  of  reply.  The  ereetmg  of 
uienls,  then  returns  hastily  to  the  door  of  the  common  Arabian  is  Saiam  akSoim 
Lis  house,  and  wails  their  arrival  lo  repeat  (Pence  be  with  you), — a  salutation  which 
the  same  denionstratious  of  respect.  In  has  been  long  in  use  among  the  Jews.  At 
China,  if  two  persons  meet  on  horseback,  the  same  time,  he  places  his  left  band  up- 
tbe  inferior  in  rank  dismounts  from  his  on  his  breast,  as  a  sign  that  this  wish 
horse  before  the  superior,  and  remaiua  comes  &om  his  heart.  The  reply  is,  .4M- 
standing  until  he  has  passed.  Some  sal-  turn  atalam  (With  you  be  peace).  But 
utatiousare  also  peculiorlo  men,  andoth-  Arabians  of  distinction  embrace  each  oth- 
ers lowomeii.  \^  hen  acquaintances  meet,  er  two  or  three  timee,  kiss  each  odier's 
they  join  their  hands  upon  tb^  breasts,  cheeks,  and  inquire  two  or  three  timesaf- 
or  above  their  heads,  bend  their  head  a  ter  each  other's  health  ;  at  the  same  time, 
little,  and  say  Tsin,  taiit—a  compliment  each  kisses  his  oivn  hand.  The  Arabians 
without  any  particular  signification.  lu  of  the  Desert  shake  hands  six  or  eiglit 
saluting  persons  to  whom  they  owe, more  times.  In  Yemen,  personsofdist'mction, 
respect,  they  clap  their  liands,  then  raise  after  a  long  refusal,  allow  their  fingets  to 
tlicni,  and  finally-  let  them  sink  down  to  be  kissed.  The  Abyssinians  and  other 
tlie  ground.  Friends  who  meet  after  a  nations  &II  on  their  knees,  and  kiss  the 
long  separation,  tidi  repeatedly  upon  their  ground.  Several  negro  nations  take  each 
knees,  and  beud  their  heads  to  the  gromid,  other's  hands,  tvnd  pull  the  fingers  till  ihey 
exclaiming,  at  the  same  time,;Va/o  ?  (Has  crack,  Tke  negroes  of  SierraLeone  bend 
all  passed  hajipily  ?)  or,  I'lfiig  Jo  (Happi-  the  right  elbow,  so  that  the  hand  touch- 
ness  is  painted  upon  thy  countenance),  cs  the  month ;  the  person  saluted  doe* 
Women  salute  each  other  with  the  wonls  the  same;    they  then  put  their  thumb 
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BDd  fixs-finger  together,  and  whbdraw  America  are  very  ceremonious.  If  two 
diein  •lowl}'.  Other  Degrow  soap  their  bordee  of  these  mtagea  meet,  they  Mopai 
fingen  in  meetiiiK  each  other,  pull  the  the  dicrttuice  of  twenty  or  thirty  Btepa, 
comb  out  of  their  nur,  and  replace  it.  In  throw  tfaemselTea  on  the  grouod,  and  re- 
Lower  Guinea,  the  Halutinf|  person  seizes  main  for  some  momeuts  in  this  poeitioii. 
the  fingersoftbeBahitediljnngB  them  into  The  two  eldest  of  each  party  then  advance 
a  paiticulor  position,  presses  Uiem,  cracks  and  relate  very  circumstantially  the  dan- 
them  hastily,  callinc,  Mkio,  akkio  (Thy  were  they  have  encountered.  Ab  soon  as 
■CTTBat,  thy  Barram^  On  the  Gold  coast  Uiey  liave  finished  their  relations,  they  ell 
of  Upper  Otiinea,  friends  embrace  each  begin  to  sigh.  These  ^gfas  are  finallv 
other.join  the  fore-fingera  of  their  right  changed  into  a  horrible  veU,  in  whidi 
bands  until  they  crack,  bend  their  heads,  the  young  girls,  particular^,  endeavor  to 
i«pestiDg.4nzi,(nizt(Goodday,goodday).  surpate  the  otbeiflof  tbetribo.  Withthese 
PeraoBi  of  distinctiML  ailer  cracking  tne  affecting  manifestations  of  sympetliyhoth 
fingen,ezclaun,Ber«,»erc  (Peace,  peace),  parties  approach,  but  each  sex  separately. 
If  the  Matidipgoea  wJute  a  female,  they  Tobacco  pipes  are  handed  about,  end  their 
take  her  hand,  raise  it  to  their  nose,  and  affliction  m  soon  changed  into  meninieuL 
Ruell  it  twice.  Mr.  SneUgrave,  an  Eng-  The  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
lirimiftn.with  hie  companions,  was  saluted  South  America  salute  each  other,  is  short, 
hy  a  meMenger  of  the  kjug  of  Dahomey,  Their  address  is,  Ama  re  ia  (Thou) ;  and 
Utended  by  500  negro  soldiers,  in  a  very  the  answer,  A  (Yes).  The  savage  of 
novel  manner.  The  officers  of  the  corps  X,ouiBianBterritory,whensalutlngaperaon 
approached  their  English  guests  with  of  distinction,  begms  a  loud  howl.  In  the 
<fa«wn8«oidB,wbichtheybrandiHhedover  huthe  repe«e  ibe  salutation,  holding  his 
tlieir  heads  withcuriousgesticulationeand  hands  above  his  head,  and  bowling  Uiree 
motions.  The;^  ihen  placed  their  swcmls  times.  He  returns  thanks  with  another 
upoD  their  bodies,  and,  after  a  repetition  howl,  when  the  superior  invitee  him,  with 
of  these  ceremonies,  the  messetiger  pre-  a  low  Mgh,  to  sit  down,  !□  Otaheite,alul 
Rented  them  his  band,  and  drank  to  their  pardculu'ly  in  the  Society  and  Friendlr 
health.  In  Morocco,  foreigners  are  salu-  islands,  persons  touch  the  ends  of  each 
ted  bf  the  Hoois,  on  boraeback,  in  a  man-  other's  noses.  This  salutation  is  returned 
ner  which  may  well  startle  those  not  ac-  fay  each  rubbing  the  band  of  the  other  on 
cnstomed  to  it.  The  Moor  rides  fiilj  bis  own  nose  and  mouth.  The  Otahettan 
epeeA  towards  the  stranger,  as  if  about  to  piesents  a  person  whom  he  choosee  for 
run  him  down;  he  then  suddenly  stops,  a  friend,  sometimes  with  a  part' of  his 
and  discharges  his  pistol  overthefaead  of  dress,  sometimes  with  the  whole.  The 
the  person.  Persons  of  equal  rank  salute  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea  cover  their 
each  other  nearly  in  the  European  way.  beads  with  leaves.  This  action  is  also  re- 
Tbey  shake  bands,  and  kiss  each  other's  garded  as  a  sign  of  peace. 
ftce  obd  beard,  jiarticulBriy  if  they  ore  Su.vz2o;  fonneriyamarquisate,  which, 
fiiends.  The  Egyptians  extend  their  after  a  long  dispute  between  France  and 
faBods,  place  them  upon  their  breast,  and  Savoy,  was  finally  confirmed  to  the  latter 
bead  then- heads.  The  greatest  act  of  (1601),  m  exchange  for  Bresse  and  Bugey. 
ptdhateas  is  to  kis  their  own  bond,  and  It  lay  between  Dauphiny  and  Nizza,  atul 
aiterwards  plaeeitupontheirheads.  They  now  forms  a  province  of  the  Sardinian 
only  kin  the  hand  of  men  of  distinction,  monarchy.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name, 
no  of  womeiL  Inferior  officers  bold  the  lies  near  the  Po,  and  has  a  population  of 
Btimip  of  their  superiora,  mounting  on  10,150.  The  house  of  the  marquises  of 
bcoseiiBnk.  In  the  divan,  the  inferior  takes  Saluzzo  was  celebrated  in  the  middle 
off  the  slipper  of  the  superior,  places  it  ages,  and  there  are  at  present  branches  of 
by  his  ude,  and  receives  ue  same  saluta-  it  in  France  (Saluces^  Naples,  and  Aus- 
doQ  from  the  latter.     In  other  countries  .  tria. 

of  Africa,  people  take  off  their  clMbes,  Salvauor,  St,,  or  Bataho  ;  a  town  of 

All  on  their  knees,  bend  their  heads  to  the  Cuba,  near  the  southern  coast,  520  miles 

ground,  and  cover  their  head  and  shoul-  soutb-esst  of  Havana,  on  the  ri^t  bonk 

ders  with  sand.  The  Ethiopians  seize  the  of  the  river  Bayamo,  which  forms  apCHI  at 

r^^  band  of  him  for  whom  thej'  wish  to  its  mouth.  The  town  is  about  twenty  Rules 

t£ow  toapeot.  and  raise  it  to  their  mouth,  distant  from  the  port  Lon.  76°  59 ;  laL  tW 

Tbty  eWB  take  his  sa^  and  de  it  round  33'.    Population,  7486 ;  2875  of  which  are 

thnr  wain,  so  diat  be  remains  for  some  whites,  3139  free  persons  of  c<dor,  and 

time  half  naked.  Ute  salutations  lietween  1473  slaves. 

the  ^fiirem  tribes  in  the  north-weM  of  SAbVAnoii,  St.  (See  AiUo.) 
16  • 
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Salvaoe  ;  a  recompense  allowed  by  by  li'mi  and  hb  aaBocioiee,  comribuied 

law  for  the  savingof  asliiporeoodslrom  luucb  to  the  chan^  which  took  place  in 

loss  at  Befl,  cither  by  shipwreck  or  other  education.  His  inatitution  was  distinguiali- 

meaiis,  or  by  enemies  or  piralea.     (Bee  ed,  moreover,  for  the  health  ofthe  pu^la, 

Prize.)  aiid  the   developement  of  their  physical 

Salvator  Rosa.     (See  Rosa.)  poweiB,w^hich  was  owing  to  itseatubriouii 

Salvi,  Giambattista.       (See    Sauo/e-  Biluation,  to  the  attention  paid  to  diet,  and 

TiUo.]  to   tlie   gymi>astics   introduced  there  by 

Salzburg  ;  a  citj;  of  Austria,  on  the  Guts-Miuhs.  (q.  v.)  Six  of  his  asaociatea 
Salza,  chief  place  of  the  circle  of  the  liecaine  his  eouB-in-law,  and  two  of  hit 
same  name ;  lat.  47°  48'  N. ;  Ion.  13°  1'  sons  were  among  his  aasociate&  Hie 
E.  It  contains,  besides  the  cathedral,  BIX-  daughters  also  taught.  The  wars  in 
teen  other  churches,  six  hoBpilak,  and  Europe,  aiid  the  increasing  number  of 
several  literary  institutions.  The  princi-  similar  iustitutiona,  reduced  the  number 
pal  article  of  manulaciure  is  hardware,  of  his  pupils,  so  that,  in  1807,  he  had  but 
The  cathedral  is  more  remarkable  for  so-  thirty-six  childjeii  under  Ilia  care.  Salz- 
lidity  than  elegance.  The  luiiveraity  was  niann  died  in  1811,  having  effected  much 
converted  (]tinf)  into  an  academy.  The  good  as  an  inslructerand  a  popidar  au- 
mosl  siriking  feature  of  the  place  is  its  Uior.  Clearness  and  mmplicity,  pie^- 
romantic  situation  amidflt  lofty  mountains,  and  practical  good  sense,  are  the  promi- 
Thecitadel stands  in  abold  and  command-  nent  fe^uuresof  hia  writings.  He  wasdis- 
ing  situation,  and  one  of  the  gnteways  is  tinguished  tor  firmness, '  sagacity,  and  un- 
cut through  a  solid  rock,  beins  300  feet  in  ceasing  activity,  and  was  honorBd  by 
lcngth,30  feet  iDheiglit,and34  in  breadth,  thousands  whom  he  hodtrainod  in  the 
Population,  1S),000.  Sixty-three  miles  ways  of  virtue  and  wisdom.  His  institu- 
soutli'east  of  Munich.  tion  couiuiues  under  his  son,  CtaarlesSalz- 

Salzmann,  Christian  Golihilf^  a  distin-  mann. 

suited   teacher  at    Schnepfentbal,  was  Saharca.nd;  a  city  of  Buchana,  wtu- 

bom,  in  1744,  in  the  territory  of  Erfurt,  ated  in  a  fertile  and  delightful  region,  300 

where  his  father  was  s  Protestant  preach-  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Bucharia ;  lat.  39^ 

er.    He  himself  was  a  clertn-maii  in  Er-  3ff  N.;  ion.  06°  SC  E.    Its  population  is 

fiirt,  when  the  works  of  Rousseau  and  about  50,000.     It  is  surrounded  with  a 


Basedow  directed  bis  attention  more  par-  double  wall,  contains  numerous  fountains, 
ticularly  totlieeducaijoti  of  his  own  chil-  250  mosquea,  with  40  madrases,  or  reli- 
dren.  In  1778,  he  published  Entertain-  gious  schools  (see  Jfoijues),  a  palace,  sev- 
inenls  for  Children,  and  Friends  of  Chil-  eral  bazars,  &c.  Samarcana  has  been, 
dren,  and,in  1780,  his  excellent  ircifbffch-  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  one  of  the 
letn,  in  which  he  exposes,  with  keen  irony,  great  marts  of  the  Asiatic  inland  com- 
the  prevalent  mistakes  in  education.  Ba-  merce.  It  was  anciently  called  ^li^nian- 
Bcdow  invited  him,  in  1781,  to  lake  part  tfo,  and  was  the  capital  of  Sogdian^  which 
in  his  Philanthnimji,  ati  establishment  lay  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Per- 
for  education,  at  Dessau.  He  jjublished  sian  empire.  Alexiwider  is  tboi^t  to 
his  Sermons,  &c.  afthis  institution,  from  have  pillaged  it.  It  tvae  taken  by  Gengis 
1781  to  1788,  in  4  small  vols.  In  1783,  Khati  in  1320,  and,  under  Tunour,  or 
he  began,  and  in  17B8  ftnished,  his  novel  Tamerlane  (q.  v.),  becanie  the  capital  of 
KaH  von  KaHsberg,oT,  on  Hiartan  Mit-  one  of  the  roost  extensive  empires  in  the 
try,  in  6  vols.  In  1784,  he  established  in  world.  Tamerlane,  towards  Uie  end  of 
Schncpfnnthal  (in  Gotha),  his  otvn  insdtu-  the  founeenth  century,  established  a  Mo- 
tion. Ilis  prudent  monageinenl,  and  llie  hanunedan  imiversity  here,  and  Samar- 
zealous  cooperation  of  able  assistants,  cand  became  the  se^t  of  AWtic  learning. 
made  it  prosper.     He  began  with  his  own  (See  Buchana.) 

cliildren,  and  a  few  others;  but  pujuls  were  SADfARiTAKS.  Ailerthe  &il  of  the  king- 
soon  sent  to  him,  not  only  from  all  ports  dom  of  laiael,  tlie  people  remaining  m 
of  German^',  but  also  from  many  for-  its  territory,  consisting  of  the  tribes  of 
eign  countries.  Some  of  tlteseimpils  were  Ephraim  and  Manaweh,  mingled  with 
of  very  high  rank,  in  1797,  he  publish-  some  Assyrian  colonists,  were  called  bv 
ed  his  Heaven  on  Earth,  which  gained  the  Greeks  Samaritans,  from  the  city  ot 
him  the  fevor  ot'many  jiarents.  In  1803,  Samaria,  around  which  thev  dwelt.  When 
the  number  of  his  pupils  was  sixtv-one.  the  Jews,  on  their  return  mim  captivity. 
In  1788,  he  began  to  publish  tlie  Thurin-  rebuilt  tlie  temple  of  Jerusalem,  Uie  Sa- 
gianMe8senger,ajoumal  which  wasmuch  maritans  desired  to  aid  in  the  work;  but 
read.    K  number  of  books  on  education,  their  'offers  were  rejected  by  the  Jews, 
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who  locJced  upon  them  u  unclean,  on  ac-  Samiel.  (See  Simoom.) 
count  of  their  mixture  with  heatbenB ;  and  Sammtes;  ihe  iuhabitanlfl  of  the  an- 
ibe  Samaritans  revenged  ibemaeh-es  by  ciem  province  of  Saiuoiuni,  in  Lower 
hindering  the  building  of  tlie  cily  and  Ital^',  bordering  oQ  the  country  of  ilie 
temple.  Hence  the  hatred  wliich  prevail-  Petigni,  Morsi,  CunpauiauH,  Lucauiaiu, 
ed  between  the  Jews  and  Samantana,  and  Apulianj.  In  early  tin)es,t)tey  occu- 
whicb,  in  the  tiroe  of  JeauH,  ivlien  the  pied  the  largest  pan  of  tliat  countrj. 
latter  were  confined  to  a  naimw  strip  of  They  are  described  in  Roman  history  as 
countiy  between  Judtea  and  Galilee,  pre-  a  people  fund  of  war  and  of  lii>erty,  wlio 
vented  all  interroune  between  them,  and  wer«  brought  completely  under  tlie  Ro- 
Btilt  continues.  Having  never  become  in-  man  yoke,  after  Iod^  and  bloody  wars, 
dependentjtlie SainarilaiuhaveBharedthe  which  continued,  with  a  few  intemi|i- 
&te  of  the  countiy  which  they  inhabit,and  tione,  nearly  70 years.  The  tint  hoetilitiea 
have  suffered  bo  much  from  the  oi>pres-  between  the  two  suites  commenced  in  tlie 
siiHiB  of  the  Turks,  that  not  only  the  colo-  year  of  Rome  411,  when  the  Campaaians, 
nies  of  them  in  Egypt  (which  were  in  a  oppressed  by  the  powerful  Samnites, 
flouiuhing  condition  in  the  seventeenth  sought  the  aid  of  Rome.  Valerius  Cor- 
cetitiiiy}aie  now  extinct,  but  the  number  ^'ua,lhe  Roman  consul,  marched  agaiim 
of  theminNaplouBB  (Ihe ancient  Sicbem),  the  Samnites,  and  forced  them  to  retreat, 
and  in  Jafia,  the  only  places  which  con-  aller  a  bloody  engagement,  to  their  own 
lain  Samaritans,  was,  accordbg  toDe  Sa-  borders.  At  tlie  sanie  tinte,  another  Ro- 
cy,  not  more  than  200  in  1811.  In  their  man  army  had  invaded  the  country  of  ihe 
t«li^ous  opinions  and  usages,  they  resem-  SamnileB,  and,  after  a  doubtful  contest, 
hie  those  /ews)  panicutarly  tlie  Caraites,  gained  tlie  victory  by  the  heroic  dccisioii 
who  reject  the  Tahnud,  and  differ  Irom  of  the  young  Publius  Declus  Mus.  Thv 
the  tabbinicaJ  Jews,  m  receiving  only  the  vanqui^ed  nation  was  obliged  to  sue  for 
Pentateuch  and  book  of  Joehua,  and  in  peace ;  but  maiiitained  it  only  till  they  re- 
rejecting  all  the  other  portions  of  the  Bi-  covered  trom  their  defeat.  For  b  the 
hfe,  as  well  as  the  Talmud,  and  rabhiui-  year  436  a  new  war  broke  out,  more 
cal  traditions.  In  their  manners,  rites,  Iiloody  than  the  preceding,  wliich  was 
and  leligioua  ceremonies  they  adliere  prosecuted  tlie  niore  obstinately,  as 
Etrit^ly  to  the  Mosuc  law.  Insteadof  tlie  the  oilier  states  in  Lower  Italy  came  to 
temple  at  Jertisalem,  they  worship  on  the  aid  of  tlie  Samnites.  Though  the 
mount  Oeri/im,  in  Samaria,  where,  in  Romans  were  generally  victorious,  yet  in 
more  proepeious  times,  they  celebrated  theyear433,llieirarniybecoming)nvolved 
their  festivals,  and  offered  sacrifices.  The  in  a  narrow  paai  near  the  city  of  Caudi- 
woiship  of  one  God,  circumcision,  the  um,  and  beinz  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
putiftcationsi,  and  feasts(except  the  Purim  Ihe  forces  of  the  enemy,  was  obliged  to 
Bud  the  teastof  the  dedication),  they  have  submit  to  the  disgrace  of  passing  under 
in  common  with  tlieJevi's.  They  believe  in  the  yoke.  The  senate,  however,  rejected 
the  existence  of  angels,  in  s  resurrection,  the  peace  concluded  with  the  enemy  by 
and  future  retribution,  and  expect  the  com-  Ihe  captive  consuls,  delivered  up  the 
ingofa  Messiah,  in  whom  tliey  look  only  authors  of  ii  to  Ilie  Satnnites,  and  sent 
for  a  prophet.  Their  priests  are  of  Ihe  tribe  other  ccimmanders  lo  prosecute  the  war. 
of  Leti,  and  are  treated  as  superiors.  On  The  valiant  Papirius  Cursor  Bucceeded  in 
account  of  tlieir  povem',  their  only  sacri-  reveneiiig  liie  dimrace  which  his  country- 
lice  is  a  lanili,  on  the  feast  of  PentecoeL  men  had  suffered  by  inflicting  a  similar 
In  the  synagogue,  tlie  Anuiiaic  Samaritan  ignominv  upon  the  eucnty.  The  war 
dialect  is  used,  but  they  generally  sjM>Bk  was  still  prosecuted  with  fury  ;  for  the 
Amhic,  and  thev  are  (iisungiiished  bv  a  Samnites  were  vigorously  supported  by 
white  turban.  They  support  ihemselves  tlieir  neighbors,  who  feared  the  power  of 
l)y  mechanical  labor  and  by  money  deal-  Rome  ;  and  even  Pyirhus,  the    warlike 

XThey  avoid  any  connexions  with  kiii^  of  Epirus,  at   the  entreaty  of  tlio 

r  sects,  and  many  only  among  their  afHicted  city  of  Tarenlum,  took  up  arms 

own  nation.     Each  man  is  allowed  two  against   the   Romans.     But   the   consuls, 

wives  on  his  first  marriage ;  but  on  the  Papirius    Cursor,    (i.   Fabius  Maximus, 

death  of  one  of  tbem,  he  cannot  nterry  I'uk  Decius  Mus,  Curius  Dcntatus,  Caius 

again.     In  caoe  both  of  them  die,  he  is  LiisciniuBFal)riciusandothe]'B,triumphed 

aiffbral  to  have  one  wife.     This  remnant  repeatedly  over  the   enemy,  who   fought 

ofa  declining  race  possesses  one  of  the  old-  witli   desperation;    and,   after  the    most 

eet,  if  not  the  oldest  manuscript  of  the  Pen-  fatal    defeats,   and    the    entire    devasta- 

toteuch  linown  to  be  extant.   .(SeefitUe.)  tion  of  their  country,  the  Sanmites,  t»- 
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I  which  had    (aow  called   the   bidumm),   it    l 

«  obliged  lo  three  other  cities,  Vahti,  CBrlovani,  snd 
obtained  iL  Foumis.  During  the  Greek  revohitioa, 
a  ItaUan  allies  of  Rome  revolt-  owing  to  the  many  retiigeeE  from  Natoli>, 
ed  gainst  her,  in  the  time  of  Sylla,  the  Scio,  Ipsara,  aud  other  places,  the  idaiid 
Sunoites  once  more  row  aninn  theu*  contained  about  50,000  Greek  inhabitaotB 
oppressoiH,  and  fbuffht  with  desperation,  (where  there  were  tbnuerlr  only  12,000). 
But  9ylla  entirely  subdued  them,  and  com-  Near  Samoa  ties  the  lalaiid  of  Icaria  [Ni- 
manded  thai  eveiy  Samnite  should  be  cori),  inhabited  by  300  GreebL  The 
put  to  deadi.  Three  days  after  the  battle,  island  is  celebrated  as  being  the  place  near 
be  ordered  4000  of  them,  who  had  been  which  Icarus,  the  son  of  Dtedalui  [q.  rX 
taken  pnsaiierB,  to  be  put  to  death,  on  the  fell  into  the  sea,  and  where  his  dead  bady> 
Campus  Martiua.  The  few  that  remained  floated  on  ahore;  whence  the  name,  la 
lired  from  that  time  scaOered  in  villagea.  1831,  the  inhabitaiUs  of  Samoe  took  up 
The  Samoites  ctiltivated  various  ans  and  arms  at  the  report  of  the  executioD  of  th« 
maau&ctune ;  fi>r  the  proximi^  of  the  patriareh.  They  fortified  the  harbore  on 
refined  Gredu  in  Lower  Italv  had  a  vory  the  litde  Bogaa,  to  guard  aninel  an  al- 
beoeficial  influence  upon  oiem.  Even  tack  fium  the  coasta  of  NatoUa,  and  BOtn 
dieir  laws  and  constituti<Hi  were  borrowed  collected  about  10,000  men.  From  that 
in  a  great  d^ree  fi«m  the  Greeks.  Their'  time  the  Samiaits  contmually  attacked  the 
fi>rm  of  government  was  democratic.  -  neighb(»ing  coasts  of  Asia,  and  9cala 
At  the  commencement  of  a  war  they  Nuova  in  paracular.  July  16,  Iffil,  tbe 
were  accustomed  to  choose  a  common  island  was  attacked  W  ihe  Ttufca,  but 
general.  without  success.  The  Turks,  inAtigUBt, 
SAMoaiTiA;  a  country  of  Europe,  18^  agun  made  a  more  fiirious  alMck ; 
beund^  by  Courland,  Pruana,  and  Lith-  but  the  Greek  fleet,  commanded  fay 
uania,  fbrnierly  a  province  of  Poland,  now  Miaulia,  repulsed  the  Turkmh. — Samoa 
fi>rmingthe  government  of  Wiliu,  in  Rus-  baa  lately  been  viuted  by  an  eanhquake 
Bta.  It  was  the  first  of  the  Polish  pror-  of  an  extraordiiui^  namre,  that  produced 
inces  mcorporated  with  Russia,  that  a  large  openbg  in  one  of  the  bi^ieet 
raised  the  standard  of  insurrection  in  mountains  of  the  iriand,finm  which  sod- 
1831,  (See  Ruuia.)  danly  issued  an  enonnous  torrent  of 
Samoides.  (See  Samoyeda.]  water,  overflowing  the  country,  and  mak- 
Sahooh.  (See  Simoom.)  ing  its  way  to  the  sea.  By  debtees,  the 
Sahos,  a  Grecian  island  in  the  Arehi-  inundation  subsided,  and  tommated  in 
pelago,  opposite  to  the  ruins  of  EphesuE  forming  a  river,  which  has  its  aource  at 
and  the  promontoiy  of  Mycale,  the  Intth-  the  opening  formed  in  the  mountain- 
place  or  Pythagoras,  as  is  generally  sup-  Samothbacb;  an  iriand  in  the  jEgean 
poeed,  was  the  most  important  and  pow-  sea,iK)I  fiir  fiom  Letmioi^  on  the  coast  of 
erfi)I  isluid  of  the  lonians.  From  the  Tiirace,  opponte  the  TVojan  territary,  and 
reign  of  Polycrates,  566  B.  C,  this  island  celehntedmritsmyeteriesfq.v.^thejvieHts 
is  celebrated  in  histoiy  for  tlie  worship  of  of  which  were  at  fust  the  Cabin  (q.  v.),BBd 
Juno,  who  was  bom  here,  aud  was  alao  afterwards  the  Dioscuri.  AninittaQouinto 
disdnguiahed  for  its  skilfiil  seamen  and  these  mysteries  was  Ruppoaed  to  have 
enterprising  merchants,  who  even  sailed  efficacy  in  preserving  persons  fitan  dan- 
OS  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Guadahjuiver  gers  by  sea ;  and  it  is  related  of  the  Argo- 
through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (now  the  nauts,  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  OrpltMS, 
Blrails  of  Gibn^tar).  The  fleets  of  the  who  was  one  of  the  initiated,  they  were 
rich  Samians  often  made  tbe  Persians  landed  at  Samothrace.  Over  these  mys- 
tremble.  At  Samoe  were  first  cast  statues  teriea  there  rests  an  impenetrable  obocu- 
in  bronze.  Samos  lost  the  last  shadow  of  rity,  which  alao  extends  to  the  deitiee 
republican  treedom  under  the  reign  of  the  that  were  revered.     It  ■4>peais  certain  that 

emperor  Vespasian  (70  A.  D.).      In   the    the   F '""     "'    "■"  — "'"      -"-- 

middle    ages,  this    island  was  ahemate-  — "—  ■ 

1y  governed  by  tbe  Arabs,  Venetians,  tea  ana  mmeiea  wmi  mose  oi  me  uieexa, 
Genoese,  aud  Turks:  to  the  latter  it  and  that,sliUlater,thereliKiouBwatidupaf 
finally  became  tributary,  under  an  aga  the  Samothracians  was  mtiDduced  into 
of  the  capudan  pacha.  It  is  175  square  Etruria,  although  the  names  of  the  dirini- 
milee  in  extent,  very  fruitful  and  moun-  ties  were  clianged.  Nevertheleas,  out  of 
taiaoua,  and  besides  the  capital  city,  Cora,  respect  for  its  mysteries:,  tliis  island  en- 
near  which  the  anient  Samoa  and  the  joyed,  evenimder  the  Roman  dominion,  a 
teinple  of  Juno  (Heneum)   lie  in   ruins  certain  degree  of  fivedom;  and,  evanafies 
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the  btnh  of  Chriat,  tbcM  lon^  celebrated  At  llie  wedding-feast,  Samson,  wbo  bai) 
rojiBteriee  still  enjoved  reputaltoa.  formerly  torn  ■  lion  in  pieces,  and  after- 
Samotedes,  or  Sihoides  ;  a  Domadic  wanis  found  a  swann  of  bees  ip  the  car- 
people  iraversing  tbe  Inunenae  frozen  des-  cuss,  proposed  a  riddle  to  the  gueMx, 
ens  which  extend  along  the  ocean  form-  wugenng  thirty  shirts  and  as  many  suits 
log  iJie  oortbern  boundary  of  European  of  clothes  that  they  could  not  guess  it  in 
and  Asiatic  RuESis.  Thev  extend  frojii  seven  days:  "Out  of  the  eater  rnine  fortli 
the  river  Mezeu,  on  the  European  side,  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  cutne  forth 
nearly  lo  tlie  Lens  on  the  Asiatic;  Ion,  sweetiiaa,"  Thesecretof hisriddlebeiiig 
40  to  120  E,,  upwards  of  2000  milett;  in  betrByed  to  them  by  his  bride,  Samson 
breadth  the  territory  varies  from  300  to  reproached  them  with  nloughma  with  his 
600.  The  population  of  this  cold,  dreary  heifer;  but  went  to  Askatun,  killed  thirty 
and  barren  country  ia  not  supposed  to  ex-  Philistines,  and  gave  their  clothes  to  IiIn 
ce*d  20,000.  The  Samoyedes  call  them-  guests.  His  wife  having,  during  his  ab- 
selres  Ktiosova,  and  are  divided  iitto  sence  in  his  own  country,  married  again, 
three  tribes — the  Vanoites  on  the  Petchora  he  caught  300  foxes,  and,  tying  uiem 
and  Oby,  tlie  Tyaia-Igoley  on  the  Mezen,  together,  tail  to  tail,  with  a  fire-brand  be- 
aud  the  Khirutches  in  the  inierior  of  Si-  tween  them,  let  them  looee  Id  the  fields 
beiia.  They  are  of  small  stature,  usually  of  the  Philistines.  His  own  countrymen 
between  four  aud  five  feet;  have  a  flat,  having  afterwards  delivered  him  up  bound 
round,  aiul  broad  foce,  thick  hps,  ivide  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  snoppeil 
nose,  litde  beard,  black  hair,  m  snwjl  the  coids  asunder,  and  killed  1000  Pmlis- 
quaniily.  Tbey  live  by  hunting,  are  ex-  lines  with  the  jaw-lmne  of  an  aw.  From 
tremely  8upemitioua,andgenerallypeace-  this  period  Samson  was  judge  of  Israel 
able.  Afi  they  are  unacijuainted  with  the  for  twenty  years.  While  be  was  on  a 
an  of  writing,  their  traditions  are  imper-  visit  (o  Gaza,  the  gates  of  the  city  were 
fectly  preserved  only  in  their  songs.  When  watched  by  ^e  Philistines,  with  the  inteii- 
tbe  victorious  Russians  first  became  ac-  tion  of  kiAing  him  as  he  went  out  in  the 
quaiuied  with  tliein;  tliey  liod  already  morning;  but  he  rose  by  night,  and  car- 
heen  chased  from  their  native  seats  by  ried  off  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  to  a 
the  TartaitB,  and  separated  from  their  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  Not 
kiodrod  tribea.  Their  original  country  is  long  after  he  fell  in  love  vnth  Delilah,  lo 
unkuown,  but  they  appear  to  have  come  whom  he  foolifbly  revealed  the  secret  of 
from  the  south.  Their  principal  wealth  his  strength.  By  cutting  off  his  hair, 
consists  in  herds  of  rein-deer,  which  sup-  which  was  a  violaiinn  of  Iila  ohllestion  as 
ply  them  with  food,  clothing,  tents,  ulen-  a  Xazariie,  she  deprived  him  of  his  pe 
sib,  &c.  culiar  powers,  and  betrayed  him  to  nis 
Sahp.  a  word  borrowed  froni  the  enemies,  who  put  out  his  eyes,  and  set 
North  American  Indians,  to  denote  maize,  him  to  work  iu  a  mill  with  slaves.  At 
broken  coarse,  boiled,  and  nuxed  with  a  great  festival  in  honor  of  Dagon,  Sam- 
inilk.  son  was  brought  out  to  frimisTi  sport  to 
Samphike  {eriHimum  maHfimuni] ;  an  the  Philistines.  But  his  bur  bad  grown 
umbelliferous  nlanl,  remarkable  for  its  again ;  and,  his  vigor  having  returned  with 
lanceolate,  fleshy  leaflets,  which  grows  it,  he  look  vengeance  on  nis  enemies  by 
wild  along  the  sea-coast  of  Europe,  pulluig  down  over  tlieu*  heads  tbe  build- 
Where  it  (£ounds,  a  is  used  by  the  inhab-  mg  in  which  ihe^'  were  assembled,  and 
itaniB  as  a  pickle,  as  an  iagredicnt  in  under  the  ruins  of^ which  he  also  perished 
talads,  or  as  a  potherb.  It  can  be  cuiti-  with  them.  Milton  has  made  his  death 
vared  in  gardens  upon  beds  of  sand  and  the  subject  of  a  drama— Samson  Ago- 
rubhlsli,  or  in  pots;  and  it  is  useful   to  nistes. 

fumi^i  the  stocks  witii  a  supply  of  sail ;        Saucel  ;  a  prophet,  and  the  last  of  ibe 

for,  like   other  ntaritime   plants,   it  pos-  judges  of  Ismel.     From  his  youth  he  waii 

Besses  tlie  power  of  decomposing  sea-  marked  out  as  dexiined  by  God  lo  reform 

water  and  retaining  the  soda.    Tlie  seed  the  dissolute  and  ureligious  practices  of 

e  very  similar  to  a  grain  of  barley.  his  nation.     He  grew  up  devoted  to  the 

Samso.'i,   judge  of  Israel,  son  of  Ma-  temple  service ;  and,  sensible  of  the  faults 

noah,  a  Danite,  was  bom,  according  to  of   his  coimtrymen,   he   exhorted  them. 

Usher,  alwut  1155  B,  C,  and  was  edacat-  when  ihey  were  hard  pressed  by  the  Phi- 

ed,  fi^m  bis  birth,  according  to  the  com-  lislinea,  to  fiar  God,  and  worship  him,  as 

mands  of  an  angel,  a  Nazarite.  (q.  v.)  At  their  only   means   of  deliverance.     His 

the  age  of  18  jears,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  prayeis  and  sacrifices  obtained  for  them 

young  Philistine  gkl,  whom  he  married,  the  victory  ;  and  Uie  office  of  judge  was 
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confemd  ou   him.      He    governed    tbe  nas  ordered  to  removeBUCty  leagues  from 

people  twelve  yean  ;  and  bis  adrainiBtiB-  Madrid,  and  was  prohibited  from  fixing 

tioD  was,  distinguished  by  the  restoratioii  hia  residence  in  Navarre.    Ho  resided  at 

of  tbu  neglected  worship  of  Jefaorah.  Alftro  when  the  French  armies  eacered 

He  abo  gave  new  vigor  to  the  iheocrati-  Spain.     Id  the  mean  time,  the  iu8urT«cli<M) 

cal  institutions  of  Moses,  by  the  establish-  in  Anmjuez  broke  out,  and  prince  Perdi- 

ment  of   schools  of  tbe  propltets.    (See  nand  being  placed  on  the  throne,  he  im- 

Prophdi.)     In  his  old  age,  the  corruption  mediately  called  the  duke  about  hia  per- 

of  bis  sons,  to  whom  he  had  transmitted  son,  and  appointed  him  grand-master  of 

the  office  of  judge,  excited  discontents  the  bousehold  and  member  of  his  privy- 

amoug  the   Hebrews,  wbo  demanded  a  council.     Ue   arrived    in   Madrid    i 

king.    Samuel  reluciontly  yielded  to  this    days  before  the    '    ' 

revolution,  but  at  the  same  time  anointed  Bayonue,  and  a 


king.    Samuel  reluctantly  yielded  to  this  days  before  the    prince's  depaitur 

revolution,  but  at  the  same  time  anointed  Bayonue,  and  accompanied  nim  in  loat 

the  king  of  the  general  choice,  imposing  journey.     The  duke  had  several  confer- 

upon  him  such  restrictions  as  (liould  pre-  eacea  with  Napoleon  on  the  aubject  of 

serve  the  old  constitution,  and  reproving  exchanging  the  crown  of  Spain  for  tbal 

him  freely  when  he  was  gtiill;  of  injus-  of  Etruria,  and  invariably  assured  him 

tice  or  impiety.     But  when  Saul  attacked  that  the  prince  would  not  consent  to  auy 

the  priestly  office  and  privileges.  Samuel  treat}'  without  enjoying  his  liberty  and 

anointed  a  new  king,  David.     He  did  not  being  sanctioned   by   me  cortes.       Tbe 

live  to  see  tbe  contest  between  David  and  subsequenlarrangements,  however,  which 

Saul   decided ;  but,  even   after  his  death,  the  prince  vras  compelled  to  enter  into, 

his  spirit,  evoked  by  the  witch  of  Endor,  did  not  detach  ibe  dtike  from  his  service : 

threatened  the  latter  with  the  divine  ven-  he  remained  with  him  at  Valenw,  till,  bv 

geance,     Tbe  books  of  Judses  and  Ruth  order  of  Napoleon,  he  was  called,  with 

and  part  of  tbe  first  book  of  Samuel,  have  Escoiquiz  (<].  v.),  to  Paris.    Suspicioius 

been  attributed  to  him,  but  are  prob^ly  however,  being  entertained  of  the  duke  ^ 

by  a  later  hand.  and  Escoiquiz's  influence  over  Ferdinand, 

Bar  Caklos,  Joseph  Michael  de  Cbi-  they  were  separated  from  that  prince  ;  the 

vajal,    Aike  of,  descended  from  the  old  duke  being  confined  at  Lon«-le-Snulnier, 

kings  of  Leon,  was  born  in  Lima,  in  1771,  and  Escoiquiz  at  Bourges.    Tbe  duke,  in 

went  to  Spain  at  the  age  of  16,  began  his  his  retirement,  cultivated  his  taste  forbot- 

military  career  as  colonel  in  the  second  any,  but  above  all  for  history,  pobtica,  and 

reginient  of  Majorca  infiintry,  of  which  general  literature.    When  it  was  deter- 

his  UDcie  wBB  colonel-proprietor,  was  in  mined  by  Napoleon  to  reinstate  Ferdinand 

tbe  campaign  of  Catalonia,  in  tbe  war  of  on  the  throne  of  his  kingdom,  he  fixed 

1798,  and  a  volunteer  in  tbe  Toulon  ex-  upon   tbe   duke  of   San  Carlos  as  best 

pedition.    On  the  death  of  his  uncle  he  suited,  by  bis  counsels  and  knowledge  of 

was  appointed  chamberlain,  and   afier-  all  panies  in  Spain,  to  contliliaie  their  i«- 

wards  governor  to  the  prince  of  Asm-  gards.      He  was  therefore  called  to  Paris 

rias,   now    Ferdinand   VII.        His   ^s-  in  November,  1813,  and  afterwards  went 

tem  of  education  was,  however,  not  suita-  to  Valenijay,  where  long  discussions  en- 

Ue  to  the  views   of  Godoy  (q.  v.),  whose  sued,  which  ended  in  trie  duke's  Betting 

infiuenee  deprived  the  duke  of  that  posL  out  for  Madrid,  to  obtain  the  consent  of 

In  1805,  he  was  invested  with  the  office  the  regency  to  the   treaty.     Ho  arrived 

of  major-domo  to  Charles    IV,  and   in  January  16,  1B14;  but  the  arrangetiients 

1807  was  appointed   to  the  viceroyship  made  in  France  .were  not  approved  l^ 

of  Narorre.    Three  months  after  he  hod  the  regency.     In  answer  to  applications 

taken  possession   of  his  viceroyalty,  he  for  the  renim  of  the  king  to  Spain,  tbe 

receivol  orders  to  consider  himself  a  pris-  duke  of  Bosaauo  at  length  consented  to 

oner  in  the  citadeL   This  arrest  arose  out  tbe  measure,  and  his  majesty  set  out  under 

of  a  report,  that  the  duke   had   recom-  the  name  of  count  de  Barcelona.      Tbe 

mended   to   the   prince   to    remove    tbe  duke  was  tbe  only  minister  who  accom- 

queen-mother  from  all  influence  in  the  panied  the   king.     The  aflkirs  of  Spain 

B^irs  of  the  kingdom,  in  case  of  the  were  at  that  time  under  the  direction  of 

king's  death,  wbo  at  that  time  was  very  the  regency ;   and  under  these    cireiun' 

iU,   and    also    to    bring   the    prince    of  stanceaitwasdeemedprudenttogotoSar- 

peaco  before  the  tribunals  of  his  country,  agoasa.    The  cortes,  however,  decided  not 

I>uring  the  aflair  of  the  Escurial  (see  ftr-  to  give  up  the  reins  of  goremment,  and 

t^nand  F//J,  he  was  subjected  to  various  theldng  and  the  duke  proceeded  to  Va- 

Bovere  scnumtes ;  and,  though  liberated  at  lencia  in  April    May  3,  San  Corioa  was 

the  same  time  as  prince  Ferdinand,  he  appointed,  by  the  king,  first  secretaiy  of 
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aaie  ;   and  Ihe  next  dav   he  Buned  the  the  Fichtelcdu^e,  where  his  &ther  held 

in&iiiou&   decree   by  vrhicb  a  deBpodsm  a  judicial  office.     In  1612,  Band  was  aent 

wn  eaiabliflhed.  General  Pre^,  who  had  to  the  gyimiBtuiini  of  Rauabon.     In  18M, 

been  nominaled  to  the  ministiy  of  war,  he  entered  the  univeraity  of  T&bingeii, 

declined  the  place,  and  the  duke  accept-  and,  in  1815,  Joined  the  Bavarian  army  as 

ed  it,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  minister  a  volunteer  against  the  French ;  but  hii 

of  ifaekini^B  bousehdd: the  formeroffice  corps  was    never    tHVugfat    into   action, 

be  afaoitly  after  reaped  to  geuerml  Eguia.  AAer  peace,  be  continu^  his  Btudiea  in 

The  duke  set  about  introducing  a  avatem  Erlanaen,  where,  in  1817,  hia  moat  inti- 

of  economy  into  the  kingdom ;  eatabliafaed  mate  fiiend  was  drovnted  before  bis  eyea, 

a  junta,  of  ministerB,  over  whom  he  pre-  without  hta  being  able  to  render  him  any 

eided ;  took  measures  for  repairing  roads,  assinance.      In  the  autumn  of  1817,  he 

iitci«aBing  the  number  of  canals,  reviving  went  lo  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he 

the  credit  of  the  national  bank ;  and  insti-  was  a  member  of  the  Bvridietudiqft  (see 

luted  several  academies  for  the  cultivation  Univertitiu),  but  of  no  other  secret  or 

of  the  arte  and  sciences.  Notwithstackding  public  society.    His  whole  aoulwaaani- 

tbese  benefits,  bis  meniiee  were  numer-  mated  by  that  love  of  country  and  liberty, 

oUB ;  and,  finding  them  increaee  in  Norem-  which,  ill  defined,  indeed,  in  mme  caae^ 

her,  X814,  be  demanded  pemusHion  to  i«-  was  then  the  predominant  sentiment  of 

Btgn,  which  the  king  granted,  and  don  all  the  noble-minded  youth  of  Germany. 

Pedro  CevaUoa  was  a[^nted  to  succeed  Tbeir  excitement  was  great,  as,  soon  afler 

him.    He  was  nominated  minister  to  Vi-  the  peace,  meet  of  the  German  govem- 

enna,  in  the  month  of  October,  ISI5 ;  and  ments  had  shown  a  decided  leluctauee  lo 

in  1817  be  was  recalled  and  Bent  to  the  perform  the  pronrieeB  which   they    had 

court  of  Great  Britain  in  the  same  quaUn.  made  of  improving  the  political  cimditiwi 

In  ctHuequence  of  the  troubles  in  Spam  of  their  Bubjects.    Beaidea  thia,  the  idea 

(1833 — 23),  the  duke  retired  to  tlie  court  of  of  a  union  of  the  German  states,  ao  natu- 

Lucca,  by  which  he  was  aent  ambassador  ral  to  every  German  who  refiecis  on  the 

lo  Charles  X,  in  18ii5.     He  was  subae-  quarrels  wnich  have   com  to  pieces  his 

quently  named  ambosBador  eztiaordinary  unb^py  country,  took  poeeession  of  the 

of  Spainlo  the  Bamecauit,andcontinued  minds  of  the  young,  end  especially  of 

in  that  station  dll  his  death,  July,  1828.  the  students  :  at  least,   in  them  it  waa 

SikncTion,   pBASHATic  ;    1.    the  ordi-  manifested  more  openly.     The  ideas  of 

nance  of  Charles  VII  of  France,  drawn  yotmg  men  at  a  university,  on  the  mode  of 

up  at  Bourgee,  in  1438,  confbrmi-Dly  to  the  effecting  such  poUlical  changes,  must,  of 

decretM  of  the  coimdl  of  Basle  (q.  v.],  and  course,  have  been  crude,  ignorant  as  they 

on  which  raat  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  wet«  of^  life  and  of  political  at&in ;  but 

church.    2.  The  decree  of  the  German  their  desires  were  ardent ;  bundreda  bum- 

diel,  at  Hayence,  in  1439,  which  sanction-  ed   to   do   something  towards  obtainuij; 

ed   tbe    same  decrees    of  thia    council,  these  ends ;  and  man^  were  ready  lo  sacn- 

Both  limited  the  power  of  the  pope,  but  (ice  even  their  lives  ui  the  cause.     These 

wer«  altered  by  subsequent  concordates.  youn^  men,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say, 

3.  The  instrument  by  which  the  Cieiman  were  mspired  with  as  true  a  love  of  coun- 

enq>en(r,  Charles  VI,  being  without  male  try  as  ever  existed ;  but  the  men  of  mature 

ivue,  endeavored  to  secure  the  succession  age,  who  ought  to  have  regulated  their 

lo  his  female  descendants.     He  soon  in-  anlor  and  guided  their  eflbns,  were  wanl- 

duced  most  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe  to  ing  to  their  duty,  and  occupied  themselves 

ntarantee  it ;  but  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  merely  with  speculations,  in  which  reli- 

Charies  Albert,  the  next  heu"  to  his  do-  gion  and  politics  were  confijBedly  mingled, 

minkms,  refused.     This  caused  Itae  Aus-  and  which  were  founded  on  erroneous 

triu)  war  of  succession,  after  die  death  of  conceptions  of  ages  gone  by.     At  this 

Charles  in  1740.     In  the  peace  of  FQssen,  time,  some  wiiterB  attacked  the  prevailing 

April  OS,  1745,  Bavaria  acknowledged  the  excitement    with    severe    ridicule ;   an£ 

pr«|madc   sanction.      4.  Charles  III  of  amons    these,    Kooebue    distinguished 

Bpaut,    when  he  ceded  the  throne  of  bimseul    In  fiee  governments,  such  ridi- 

Naplca  to  his  third  SOD,  and  his  posterity,  culewouM have  been  little  regarded;  but 

in   1756^  eoUed  the   law  of  succes^n,  in  this  period  of  enthusiasm   for  libetn', 

which  he  pre|iared  for  this  branch  of  hia  kindled  by  political  oppiesaion,  it  was  fiul 

&Buij,  tanetio  pragiaaHca.  with  Uttemeas,     Kotzebue  was  discov- 

SAim,  Charies  Louis,  student  of  theolo-  ered  to  be  acting  at  tha  instisatioa  of  tbe 

cy,  wtra  murdered  Kotzebue  (q.  t.V  was  Rttanan  goveminenl,  vrtiich,  of  cours^ 

DMii  October  5,  1795,  at  Wunaiedel,  in  added  to  tbe  eusperation.    Sand  kwked 
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upon  Kotzebue  as  an  enemy  of  his  coun-  among  ihe  students  and  in  die  newly 
tiy,  and  a  criminal  of  the  blackest  dye,  established  gymnasia,  on  account  of  the 
vmom  the  political  conditiDit  of  Germany  many  young  men  collected  there,  the  lat- 
i-endered  it  impossible  to  punish  accord-  ter,  in  many  German  states,  were  clooed ; 
ing  to  the  forms  of  law,  and  who  was  and  the  governments,  believing  that  Sand 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  at  open  war-  was  merely  the  instrument  of  a  secret 
ftre  with  the  true  lovers  of  their  country,  society,  commenced  acive  inquiries  to 
who  had  a  right  to  destroy  him,  as  the  discover  these  secret  eocietiee ;  l:Ait  they 
only  means  left  them  for  protecting  their  could  not  be  found.  It  showed,  moreover, 
own  rights.  Having  come  to  this  con-  a  very  incorrect  appreciation  of  Sand's 
elusion,  he  took  the  deed  upon  himself,  deed,  to  suppose  that  he  was  but  the 
verfectly  consclou^  at  the  Sfune  time,  that  agent  for  executing  an  order.  A  cam- 
he  violated  the  rules  of  social  order,  and  parison  between  him  and  other  pemoos, 
willing  to  endure  the  punishment  which  whom  history  records  as  ur^ed  by  a  inis- 
was  to  be  expected  for  such  a  deed.  He  taken  sense  of  duty  to  commit  murder, 
was  not,  however,  "made  for  murder,"  OS  as  Ravaillac,  Charlotte  Corday,  Stapsj 
he  justly  said  of  himself^  and  could  not  would  he  interesring.— See  VoUM&ndigt 
easOy  reaolve  to  act  on  his  own  conclu-  Ueberrickt  der  gegen  Sand  gefiihrUn  IM- 
wons.  He  trtru^led  for  months  against  tertu<Atmg-(Stutlprd,1830)— 4hepubbca- 
his  own  convictions,  and  prayed  for  guid-  tion  was  not  albwed  unul  1833  ; — also 
ance  :  at  last  he  resolved  that  it  was  Actenauaz&ge  au*  dan  Untenmchimgapny- 
cowardly  to  defer  what  be  deemed  an  act  ecu  Hbrr  K.Ij.  Sand  (Altenburg  ann  l^ip- 
of  duty.  On  the  afternoon  of  March  9,  aic,  1821),  and  Eight  more  Contributioia 
1819,  he  went  to  Kotzebue's  residence  in  to  the  Historv  of  Aug.  von  Kotzebue  and 
Manbeim,  delivered  a  letter  to  him,  and,  C.  L.  Sand  {Mdhlhausen,  1831). 
wlxile  he  vras  reading  it,  pierced  him  with  SitioAi.;  a  kind  of  covering  for  the 
a  dagger,  exclaiming,  "  Here,  thou  traitor  feet,  used  among  the  Greeks  ana  Romans, 
to  thy  country.'.'  Having  given  bim  two  and  which  we  find  to  be  of  the  highest 
more  blows,  he  went  down  stairs,  handed  antiquity.  It  consisted  of  h  thick  cork 
a  paper,  inscribed  "  Death-blow  to  Au-  sole,  covered  above  and  beneath  with 
gustus  von  Kotzebue,"  to  a  servant,  went  leather,  and  neatly  stitched  on  the  edfe- 
inco  the  street,  knelt  down,  and  having  It  left  the  upper  pan  of  the  foot  bare, 
i-ned  aloud,  "  Long  live  my  German  and  was  fastened  on  liy  means  of  stnipti, 
fatherland!"  pierced  his  own  breast,  witli  crossed  over  end  wound  rotind  the  ankle, 
the  vrords,  "  1  thank  thee,  O  God,  for  In  later  times,  sandals  became  articles  of 
this  victory."  The  attempt  at  his  own  much  luxury.  The  higher  Catholic  cler- 
destruction  is  the  only  part  of  the  trans-  py  wear  a  coetly  embroidered  sock,  which 
action  which  he  ever  regretted,  and  never  is  called  MtufoJ.  A  kind  of  vessel  employ- 
tried  to  excuse.  Kotzebue  died  soon  ed  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  for  the  pur- 
ntter.  Sand  was  executed  near  Manheitn,  pose  of  unloading  large  ships,  is  also 
May  20,  1820,  aged  twenty-four    years,  called  tandal. 

after  having  suffered  much  &am  the  Sakdal  Wood  {tanlaltim  album) ;  a 
woimds  which  he  had  given  himself,  and  low  tree,  much  resemblins  the  privet  in 
from  an  ojieration  which  bad  been  per-  its  leaves  and  flowers,  but  djffering  widely 
formed  in  consequence.  He  died  with  in  its  botanical  characters.  The  leaved 
perfect  calmness.  The  testimonies  of  his  are  opposite,  petiolate,  smooth,  about  two 
conduct  at  all  periods  of  bis  life,  given  by  inches  in  length,  oblong,  and  somewhat 
bis  teachers,  parents  and  friends,  show  obtuse  at  each  extremity  :  the  floweta  are 
that  he  was  always  strictly  morel,  and  small.  This  tree  produces  the  white  and 
modest,  and  of  uncommon  purity  of  Ufe.  yellow  sandal  woods  of  commerce,  which 
His  character  was  mild  and  affectionate,  were  formerly  thought  to  be  obtained 
He  was  a  good  scholar,  although  not  of  a  from  di^rent  trees  :  but  in  India,  na  in 
rapid  or  penetrating  understanding.  His  a  certain  degree  in  all  countries,  most 
feelings  were  stronger  than  his  reason,  trees,  when  Targe  and  old,  t>ecorae  col- 
He  was  a  warm  and  faithful  &iend,and  ored  towards  the  centre  ;  and  this  takes 
uncommonly  attached  to  his  parents  and  place  In  the  sandal  tree,  the  centre  of 
tirothets  and  sisters,  so  that  tua  strugf^e,  which,  with  age,  acquires  a  yellow  color 
before  he  could  resolve  to  commit  mur-  as  well  as  great  firagrsnce  and  hardness, 
der,  ivas  intense.  Sand's  deed  is  a  re-  This  is  the  only  pert  of  the  trurdt  that  is 
maikable  phenomenon  in  the  moral  world,  used,  being  m  imiversal  esteem  for  its 
As  the  spirit  for  the  regenerarion  of  Ger-  fivnuce.  It  is  nianuftetured  into  light 
many  had  manifested  itself  most  strongly  articles  of  caUnet  fiinuture ;  and  no  iuect 
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un  entt,  or  jron  nnt  (it  is  eaid]  within  its  tute  of  feulim  for  some  disianoe  iboTS 

inSumce.    Tbo  diut  ofthia  wood  ia  used  the  knee,  nod  the  loea  we  ahott  and  inu- 

li;  the  Brwnina  to  fbnn  the  pigment  with  pabte  of  ernBpiug ;  hence  tfaeae  birda  do 

which  they  nre  the  tilac,  or fiontalmari^  not  perch,  but  li«quenttbe  Ixtrden  of 

to  the  god  Vishnu ;  antl  the  oil  uaed  in  ponda,  riven  and  tnnnfaea,  eepeciKlty  in 

their  cenmoniea  is  obtained  from  the  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean,  and  sn  often 

riiavingi,  or  at  least  ecent«d  by  them,  aeen  coumng  rapidlj  Bkmf  the  itnnd, 

The  true  sandal  wood  crow*  chiefly  on  fbllowins  the  fiux  tmd  reflux  of  the  wavee. 

the  coaal  of  Malabar,  and  in  the  East  In-  Tbeor  wings  are   long,  and  their  flight 

dkn  ialands,  poweriul.     Some  epeciea  prefer  the  inle- 

SAitDAKAca;  a  gum  remn,  which  oozes  nor  and  the  vicinitr  of  freoh  water,  and 

^KaUsneously  from  the  old  trunks  of  the  others    afanoat   excluHively    inhabit   the 

common   juniper  {jvn^enit  eommuniij,  shores  of  the  ocean.    They  build  theii 

and  whkb  ia  used  in  eonaiderahle  quanO-  nean  in  the  ^vn,  and  the  youn^  at  biilh 

ties  in  the  preparation  of  varnish,  particu-  immediately  follow  their  parents  m  search 


tws  in  the  preparation  of  varnish,  particu-  mimediately  follow  their  parents  m  search 

lai^  of  one  kiud,  emfdored  by  eatunet  of  food.    At  ihem>proach  of  winter,  they 

mdiatv  and  painters,  called  Mrmz.     In  allquitlhelandorUieirlHTth,andmi{ 

its  powdered  Rtrm,  it  is  known  under  the  m&ckamore  or  leaa  numerous  low 

name  ofpowtee.    (Bee  Amtper.)  er  climates,    lliey  moult  twice  a 

SAimwmui,  Robett,  in  whom  die  sect  and  their  winter  plumage  ia  veiy  diS 


Edinbuish,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  the  painter  and  engrsTer,  chiefly  tMeemed  ii 
linen  trade.    On  raatrying  the  ttaugfaler  *  the  latter  c^iacity,  was  bcm  in  1G06,  at 

of  the  reverend  John  Olan  (founder  of  Frankfort,  and  died  in  1688.    He  wrote  a 

the  Giajmitee),  he  became  an  elder  in  hia  woik  called  the  German  Academy  of 

congiegatioD,  and  soon  after  publiahed  a  Architecture,    Sculpture,    and    Fainting 

■eriea  A  lett^  in  which  he  endeavora  to  (1675,  seq.). 

rikow  that  a  juati^iogfiuth  mesne  nothing  SAnniTotn  isininoM  cases  compoaed 

nwte  than  a  simple  aaeent  to  the  dirine  chiefly  of  grains  of  tpiartz  united  by  a 

niinri(m  of  ChrisL    This  poeilicm  caused  cement,  which  ■  never  very  abundant, 

much  cratnveisy,  and  those  who  adopted  and  often,  indeed,  is  neaily  «r  quhe  inviri* 

it  wcM  called  Siauknaimus,  and  formed  ble.    These  craina  are  sometimes  scarcely 

themsdlTeB  into  church   order,   in  strict  dimiD^iBliaUe   by   the  naked   eye,  and 

feUowabip  with  the  chivch  of  Scotland,  sometunea  are  equal  in  aize  to  a  nut  oran 

but  lioldmg  commimion  with  no   other,  egg,  as  in  those  coane  aandatonea  called 

'Hie  chief  opinions  and  practices  in  which  teagionteratt,  and    aometimes    pudding- 

this   sect  difiers  from  others,  are   their  stone  or  breccia.    The  cement  is  variable 

weekly  administration  of  the  Lord's  sup-  in  ouantity,  and  may   be   calcareous  or 

per,  washing  each  other's  feet,  &c.     In  marly,    argiUaceous    or     argillo-feirugi- 

17M,  Mr.  Sandeman  accepted  an  iuviia-  nous,  or  even  siliceous.     When  nliceous, 

tion  to  New  Englsvid,  where  be  died  in  the  mineral  often  much  reaembica  quartz. 

177L     His  sect  still  subsists  in  Great  Brit-  The  tenure  of  some  sandstones  ia  very 

ain.     He  was  author  of  some  other  theo-  close,  while  that  of  others  is  so  loose  and 

iMieal    tracts    beaidm    his     Letters    tm  porous  as  to  admit  the  panage  of  water. 

Tferon  and  A^iario.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this  rock  is  vesicular. 

SAmiKAinuTS.  (Bee  Santkmaa.)  Some  varieties  are  ao  solid  as  to  give  fiie 
'  SAitDPiPEk  (fru^n);  a  genus  of  shore-  with  steel,  while  others  are  fiiaole,  and 
birds,  allied  to  the  snipe,  plover,  curlew,  may  be  reduced  to  powder  even  by  die 
and  godwit,  and  inchided  by  Linnsus  fingers.  Its  fiikcture  is  always  granular 
under  the  order  mlit.  The  bill  is  as  or  eaithy,  ahhough  it  may  be  at  the  same 
long  as  the  head^  or  longer,  straight  or  time  conchoidal  ca  splintety.  Some 
sli^tly  ctwed,  rounded,  slender,  soft  and  sandsHoiee  have  a  slaty  structure,  arising 
flexile,  without  a  cutting  edga,  and  en-  ftomacatteredaodinsulatedplatesof  mioa, 
laiged  and  obtuse  at  the  extremity :  it  and  have  been  called  umdgbtne  mIoU.  Its 
seems  to  perform  nMny  of  the  offices  of  a  most  common  color  is  nav  or  giavish- 
probe,  and  enables  these  birds  to  search  white,  sometimes  with  a  ^kodeof  yellow- 
in  tlie  soA  mud  for  insects,  Buall  ahelk,  or  brown  or  green,  and  sometimes  it  ia  red~ 
wonns,  which  form  their  accualomed  dish  or  reddish-brown.  In  soma  casna^ 
food.  Theirncatrils  are  linear,  and  sitUBt-  the  color  is  unifoim,  in  othera,  variegated, 
ed  in  a  groove  of  the  bill.  Thnr  tongue  is  In  addition  to  quartz,  some  sandstones 
fihfono  and  pmntsd.    The  legi  are  desti-  embrace  grains  of  feldspar,  flint  avd  aili- 
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ceoui  ilate  or  platje  of  mica.    The  mica  erale,  uiuted  by  some  cement     Sonw- 

is  somedmea  in  couaidenble  quaniitieii  In  times,  however,  a  few  of  the  firagmenu 

thoae  fin^)le  sandatMies  which  accompany  are  a  liole  rounded. 

coal.  Some  landBtoneaareaofeiTugmoua  SmnwicH  Isijijiib;  a  cluaier  of  islands 
as  to  form  a  valuaUe  ore  of  iron,  contain-  in  the  Nonb  Pacific' ocean,  djacorered  by 
ing  eUber  an  oxide  or  the  carbonate  of  captains  Cook  and  King  in  1778,  who 
iron.  Sandstone,  ahfao^rii  decidedly  a  gave  them  their  jnteent  name  in  honor 
Kcondary  rock,  has  been  lormed  at  di&r-  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiml^.  The 
entpeiiodB,  underdifierentcvcumetancea,  pMup  consiHts  often  iaUods,  of  which 
and  is  hence  asaoiuated  with  different  eight  are  inhabited,  and  eitendH  &om  laL 
ro<^s.  Red  aandstone  ti  sometimes  con-  l^*  50'  to  S3°  20*  N.,  and  from  Ion.  154'' 
nected  widi  cdU.  Sandstone,  more  par-  53'  to  IW  15'  W,  lying  about  one  third 
tieularly  in  the  oUet  Ibrmation,  sotnetiines  of  the  distance  from  the  weetem  coast  of 
contains  metallic  substances  dinnrminntntl  Mexico  to  the  eastern  coast  of  China, 
through  the  masH,  or  in  beds  or  veins.  The  population  of  the  whole  group  waa 
Among  Aeaearssulpburets  of  iron,  mer-  cstiniBted  by  capoin  King  at  400,000, 
cun',  lead  and  copper,  pyritoue  copper,  but,  according  to  EUi^  does  not  at  present 
end  arsenical  cobaJt.  Various  organic  exceed  150,000,  the  diminution  beiugow- 
remains  occiu'  in  sandstone,  among  which  ing  partly  to  the  desolating  waiB  of  "^me- 
are  reeds,  imwesaiong  of  leaves,  tiunka  of  hameha  a  reign,  and  partly  to  the  nvages 
trees,  and  sheUs,  both  fluvietile  and  marine,  of  a  pestilence  Lrou^t  in  by  forei^  Tee- 
In  the  U.  States,  sandstone  is  abimdant  sels,  which  has  twice  [«evaiied  m  the 
in  rarioos  pans.  Sandstone,  in  some  of  islands.  The  total  superficial  extent  is 
its  varieties,  is  very  useful  in  the  arts,  and  about  6000  square  miles.  The  principal 
is  often  known  t^  the  name  of  fiuitone.  islands  in  extent  and  population  are 
MHien  suffident^  solid,  it  is  employed  as  Hawaii  (Owhyhee),  4000  square  miles^ 
a  building  stone.  In  most  eases,  it  may  65,000  infaaUtants ;  Hani  FHowee),  600 
be  cut  «(]u«lly  well  in  all  directions ;  but  square  miles,  S0,000  inhabitants ;  Oahu 
some  varieties  namially  divide  into  pris-  (Woahoo),  520  square  miles,  30,000,  con* 
matic  masses.  Some  varieties  are  used  laining  the  town  of  Honolulu,  the  reM- 
as  mill-stones  for  giindbg  raea],  or  for  dence  of  the  king,  of  the  foreign  fimc- 
wearing  down  other  minerals,  prepaiatory  tionaries,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  mer- 
to  a  poQsh.  These  stones,  wbile  i^^dly  chants,  chiefly  Americana,  with  about 
revolving,  sometimes  hunt  with  a  loud  7000  inhabitants ;  Tauu  (Atooil,  S35 
and  dangerous  explosion.  Whenthetex-  square  miles,  10,000  inbabitanla.  Tbelat- 
turo  is  sufficiently  porous,  Hmdstone  is  teri8landandNjhau(Oneehow|are  distin- 
eroployed  for  filtering  water.  Soma  va-  guidied  for  thecultivaQonof  theyani,aiul 
rielMS  are  used  for  whetstones.  Some  are  much  resorted  to  by  ships  for  suppjiea 
sandstones  absorb  moisture,  and,  bye  jqio-  of  that  article.  Most  of  the  islands  are  vol- 
sure  to  the  changes  of  the  atnooapbere,  are  canic  and  moimtainous.  In  some  placps, 
gradualir  diaiiiugrated ;  othets  become  the  volcanoes  are  inactivity.  Several  or 
more  solid  by  much  exposure.  Pudding-  the  summita  are  of  great  height.  The  loftt- 
aone,  or  conglomerue,  is  only  a  ver^  e8t,Mouna  Roa,and  Mouna  Kea,aree8ti- 
coaiae  eandstone.  It  is  composed  of  sih-  mated  at  about  15,000  feeL  The  climate  is 
oeous  pebbles  of  quartz,  flint,  nlieaous  wami,but  not  imhealthy,thewiDter  being 
ilate,  &C.,  united  by  a  cement,  which  is  mariced  only  by  the  prevalence  of  heavy 
usti^hr  siliceous,  sometimes  both  siliceous  rains  between  December  and  March.  A 
and  fenuginous,  and  sometimeB  a  little  meteorolo^cal  table  pves  as  the  greatest 
ai^fiUaceous.  These  pebbles  vary  in  size  heat  during  the  year,  88°  of  Fafar«ii- 
from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  egg.  heit,  as  the  least  61°.  '~ 
They  are  ordinarily  rounded  or  oval ;  u^  rupeds  o 
it  is,  in  bet,  chiefly  by  the  more  or  lew  were  a  > 
rounded  form  of  these  pebbles  that  pud-  a  sort  of 

dingaune  is  distinguished  from  Iweccia.  of  cattle  in  Hawaii,  and  mauyta 

It  is  sometimes  employed  fur  mill-stonee,  m   the   other   islands,  goats,  sheep,  and 

and  some  varieties  receive  a  good  polish,  horsea.    There  are  no  poisonous  tcptilee,  ' 

All  true  conglomerates  must  of  course  be  excepting  centipeds,  which  are    neithet 

composed  of  figments  of  previouslv  ex-  large  nor  numerous.  There  are  eji  ^un- 

isting  rocka.    7%ey  have,  however,  neen  dance  of  sea-fowl  on  the  coasts,  and  in  the 

fmnwd  St  very  diffwent  perioda.    A  bine-  interior  a  spedes  of  parrot  and  a  kind  of 

cia  is  an  aggrapU  of  aufrular  flragmenta  woodpecker,  with  which  the  imagn  of 

of  the  same  mineial,  or  of  dijferant  min-  the  pids  were  formeriy  adorned.    The 
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TweiaUe  [vodiictiMis  an  laro  {avm  a-  the  nlandB  wen  inTotred  in  a  Mriet  ot 

cuknteM),    jam,   bread-fivit,  cocoa-du^  deeouctlve  wan  between  sereral   riTal 

and   Krawben^.    Oranges,   ^vpea,  and  chiefi,   for   the   undivided   aovereigntj. 

oAea'tro{Mcalm]it&  have  beien  introduced,  The  resuhof  these  itrutf^ea  waa  the  a»- 

and  thrive  well,  and  some  cuUnBry  vegeta-  ceadency  of  Ta^lebHD^^  chkf  of  Ha- 

Uea  ancuhWated  fortbe^Iijnng  which  waii,a  aagacioua,  enterpriaing  and  amU- 

icaetta   thither.     The   situatM»i   of  ihe  tioui  [Hince.    He  built  a  navy,  anned  hia 


Sandwich  islanda  renders  them   impor-  guard  in  the  European  n 

tant   to  veneb  navigating  the  Noitinem  Eia  palace  with  cannon,  eJ 

Painfic,  partly  for  repaits  and  [H<oviaioiM,  meree,and  inttoduced  var 

and  partljr  in  commercial  respects.     Af-  aria  antong  hia  subjects. 

ter  the  vish  of  Vancouver  (179Q),  tbey  1819,  be  was  succeeded  b, 

were  not  much  virited,  except  by  traders  riho ;  and  at  about  ibe  sanie  time  idalalty 

from  the  U.  Statee,  who,  having  diaeov-  was  aboliahed  and  tbe  idols  burnt.    Dur- 

ered  among  them  the  sandal  wood,  con-  ing  the  last  year  of  his  reisn,  Tauai  and 


veyed    la»e   quantilisa   of  it   to   China,  Nihau,  the  onlv  islands  of  tbe  group  not 

_u —  !.  „  », — .  i„  ^g  temples.    The  subdued  by  Tani-'- "-   —i.-:— j  .- 

the  Spanish  coloniea,  hiegoveminent.  I 

and  the  prosecution  of  the  whale-fisheiy  died  in  Enghnd  in  1834,  and  his  tnvtber 


indepmdence  of  the  Spanish  coloniea,  hisgoveminent.  Rihoiihoi  with  his  (fueen, 

id  the  prosecution  of  the  whale-fishe:  "'      ■    "     •      '  ■    -""      _  ■  ■  ■_  .     .i 

1  the  coasts  of  Japan  have  greatly  i 

eased  their  importance.    The  followii 

x»unl  of  the  number  and  tonnage  i 

American  ships  which  annually  visit  ihcm,  mother,  Kaahuroanu.     In  X8SM),  a 

is  fivm  Stewart^  Viait  to  the  South  Sea*  was  established  at  Havnii  by  tlw  Ameii- 

bl8a9andl8aO(NewYatt,lS31):— Ves-  can  Board  of  Fmeign  MMrions.  The  mii- 

sela  diraci  from  the  U.  States  Str  aanda]  nonariee  SMoaattiy  arrived  just  afler  tbe 

wood,  reluming  by  way  of  China   «r  al)o)itionoftbeiiationalidalabT,andthMr 

Manilla,  m  (together  1600  tons);  vessels  eflbrts  have  been  attended  with  creatsti  - 

boundtoNMUi-weetcoast,whichgenerally  cess.    Not  only  have  the;  iniroduoed  t 


vrinter  here,  fire    (1000   tons);   veMeta  arts,  eomfbrts    and  UM«efl  of  civiiiBed 

bound  ftomthe  Spanish- American  repub-  society  toacreat  exi«it,Dutthe  Chiiadan 

lies  to  China  or  tbe  East  Indies,  eight  religion  hsa  been  embniced  by  nearty  the 

(9500  iodb)  ;  veneh  otaned  by  American  whole  popubuioo.    Printing  piwes  have 

residents^  and  trading  to  North-west  coast,  been  estsblisbed,  books  printed   in  the 

to  Hexieo,  China,  and  Manilla,  aix  (1000  Dative  language,  an  atplubet  of  twelve 

tons) ;  veaaelaengaged  in  the  whale-fiahery  iMters  (five  vowels  and  seven  anunnants] 

on  the  coast  of  Japan,  100  (35^000  tms) ;  mvenied,  ecbods  eatabliihed,  and  church- 

nukinga  total  of  19S  veaseb,  and  40,000  es   built      The  SOsuonaiy  Herald   for 

tons.    The  nativee  are,  in  general,  rather  Jan.,  1633^  states  the  whole  number  of 

above  .the  middle  stature,  well  formed,  schoda  in  the  islands  to  be  aboVe  900, 

with  ftie  musctdar  limbs,  and  open  coun-  vritfa  50,000  leamera.    Mianons  have  berai 

tenances.      Tbeor  ban- is  Uack  or  brown,  establiahed  in  Oahu,  Hawaii,  MauL  Taui; 

and  fivquently  curiy;  thdrcomfdezion  a  and  in  1630  a  band  eoonaiing  of  seven 

kind   of^  olive,  and    sometimes  reddish-  persons  (thine  misrionaries),   aitd  in  1831 

brown.    Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  another  of  nineteen  peraons  [ught  tms- 

that   spoken  by   the    inhalntante  of  tbe  nonaries  and  a  (muter),  suled  for  the  same 

Bocietf  islanda.     They  are  of  a  mild  and  destination.         See  Elba,    Tbv  fbrn^ 

gende  dispoeitioD,  inquisitive  and  intelli-  Hawaii  (3d  ed.  1837) ;  lord  fiyron^  P«g^ 

gent ;  but  preriously  to  the  abolition  of  age  to  the  Sandmth  Mandt  [1637] ;  Stew- 

iheir  idolatrous  religion,  die  practice  of  ntCa  RaideTict  intlie  Sandmdimmdi, 
ncrificingbumanvictiniBprevBiledBmoDg        SAnnwicB-LAcn ;    a   barren,   desert, 

ibetn.  Knee  their  adoption  of  Christianity,  and  frozen  ialand  in  the  South  Atlantic 

tb^  havemadeano  lees  wonderAil  prog-  ocean,   diaeovered  W  captain  Cook  in 

msintbeattsofoVvilizedlifothaninmoral  1775;  lau  58°  35'  S. ;  kxu  38°  44'  W. 

cbatscter.    They  have  many  convenient  Seals,  wbslee,  and  other  cttaeta,  penpiins 

and  bandsonoe  houses,  neat  and  comfort-  and  other  sea-birds,  are  the  only  aumab 

able  elotbingr  &.C    Stewart,  who  vi^ed  found  here. 

the  iriands  |n|l^9,  after  an  absence  of        Sihdt  Hook  ;  a  small  island  on  the 

iiiur  or  five  jfim,  ^vee  a  atriking  descrip-  coast  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  townsbip  of 

tiim  of  tbe  change  which  had  taxen  place  Middleton,  seven  miles  south  of  Long 

in  that  intervsL    After  the  vint  of  captain  Island,  and  35  aouth  of  New  Yotk.     It 

Cook,  who  waa  killed  at  Hawaii  in  1779,  vras  formerly  a  petunsul^^    Sandy  Hook, 
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or  Point,  framB & caMcioua  butMr.  Here  quon,andfiher,aiidtolbeele«riedliqiKir 

is  a  ligfat-house  on  the  north  poicl  of  the  which  pomea,  add  a  solution  of  atnmonM, 

Hook,  in  tat.  40°  36'  N,  ton.  77*  3'  W.  m  bng  as  it  occasions  i>i«cipitui(Hi ;  de- 

SAitnTi,    George ;  second  srai  vf  the  cant  the  fluid  after  subsidence,  and  WHh 

archbishop  of  thai  naai^b««n  in  1577.  the  brown  precipitate  in  cold  water:  it  is 

In  1589,  he  was  placed  at  Oxfbrd.  Inl61(^  sanguiaariaa   combined   with   eztnctiTe 

he  comnicDccd  his  travels  threugfa  the  Le-  and  coloring  matter,   and   mixed    wiflk 

vant  and  otlier  parts  of  the  TuiUsh  empire,  some  canbs.     Dissolve  the  soluble  part 

reluming  home  throu^  Italy,  and  staying  in  warm  alcohol,aud  wash  with  theaame; 

some  time  at  Rome.    This  journey  occu-  distil  the  clear  fiuid  from  a  gUn  retofl ; 

pied  him  upwards  of  two  yeara.     On  his  when  the  solution  becomes  tnrrnd  bv  CMt- 

retum  to  England,  he  puUisfaed,  in  1615,  centiation,  it  must  be  decanted,  while  hot, 

•n  account  ot  the  countries  through  which  into   cyliudricd  vesMla,  one   half  filled 

he  tiad  paned.     This  work  was  followed  with  pure  cold  water:  the  aDuUi  is  me- 

by  several  poetical  productiona,  the  first  cipitated  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish-iniilB 

of  which,  a  translation  of  Ovid's  Meta-  bulky  powder,  mingled  with  a  aubetaiiCB 

uiorph<«eB,ongiDally  printed  in  London  in  insoluble  In  diluted  acida,  and  resembling 

16S7,  with  the  gnit  t>ook  of  the  .iGneid  resin ;   by  dissolving  the  soluble  part  in 

annexed,  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Diyden,  muriatic  acid  with  ten  of  water,  precq»- 


pbraseontl 
di^jereed  tl 


•eonthelWinsaiidupon  tbe  Hymns  white  jpowder,  destitute  of  odor,  but  hav- 
irsed  through  the  Old  and  New  Te»-  ing  a  bitter,  acrid  taste.  It  renders  Mue 
tatnenta  (London,  1636 ;  reprinted  in  folia,  v^etable  colors  green  ;  when  healed,  it 
1638),  and  aomeotherwoiu.  He  died  in  meltB  into  a  brown,  transparent  and  brittle 
1643.  substance.  It  dJasotvee  m  most  acids,  and 
Sansallo,  Antoiiio,  an  eminent  Italian  forms  along  with  them  neutral  saha  of  a 
arciiiieci  of  the  sixteentli  century,  was  pure  scarlet-rod  color.  The  salts  are  sol- 
bom  in  the  euviroDS  of  Florence,  and  was  uble  in  water,  to  which  they  c 


intended  for  the  business  of  a  carpenter ;    cate  their  red  color.     They  are  inodorous ; 
*"  ""  'lappily  visiting  Rome,  where  he  had    but  their  powder jroduces  great  irritatioa 
imcles  who  were  arcbitecta,  be  was    in  the  nostrils.     They  are  ^  precifutated 


instructed  by  them  in  their  art,  his  knowl-  by  uifiiaonofgBlls,andaredecompGeedbj' 

edge  of  which  he  perfected  under  Bra-  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths.  The  medicinal 

mante,  whom  he  succeeded  as  architect  of  virtues  of  the  salts  (rf'sanguinarinaarechiefl 

the  church  of  Sl  Peter.     He  was  much  ly  deofastruent,  aetid-narcot)C,andeni8tic. 

emploved  under  the  popes  Leo  X,  Clem-  The  efficacy  of  the  blood-root  is  atbtibu- 

ent  VII,  and  Paul  III,  tx>tb  in  fortifying  table  solely  Co  the  presence  of  ttus  alksJL 

C'-ea  and  iu  the  construction  of  public  Smbidkii*    (&/riac),    or    STifBi>aiVM 

dinp,  the  grandeur  and  solidl^   of  ( Great) ;  literally  a  council.     The  higfaeet 

which  have  been  much  admired.  He  died  ecclesiastKal   and   secular   court  (^  the 

in  1546.  Jews  (q.  r\  which  was  established  for  the 

Sansiac  (Turkish,  hontiaS)  sigiufie^  deusion  of  tbeir  internal  difierencea,  stmI 
in  the  Turkish  army,  an  officer  wbo  is  al-  the  settlement  of  their  afiiiiiB,  was  cidJed 
lowed  to  bear  tmly  one  horsetail,  the  pa-  uaihedrm.  It  consisted  of  Beyentr-oos 
chas  havbg  two  or  three.  The  sougiac  is  membeis,  of  the  rank  cf  priests,  eld«^ 
also  conunonly  tlie  governor  of  a  snaljer  and  interpreters  of  the  law  (those  billed 
dislnct  of  country  than  a  pachalic,  thence  in  biblical  knowledge,  or  scribes),  imder 
called  tangiacat,  of  which  there  are  three  tbe  direction  of  the  bigh-priesL  Be- 
er four  in  each  pBchnhc.    (See  Turkey.)  sides  this   hieh   council,  which  had   its 

Sakqucat.  (See  Sangiat,  and  TVuy.)  seat  in  Jerus^em,  there  were  also  inferior 

Sakdka^l,  or  SAifOKBAin     (9ee  Smmd  courts  in  the  country  towns,  composed  <>f 

Tabu,  and  Romanct.]  persons  of  the  same  classes.     In  Jeruas- 

SAneniH^BiEfA;  a  vegetable  alkali,  dis-  lem  there  were  two  of  these    inietiar 

covered  by  Mr.  A.  A.Hayea,of  RoxbuiT,  courts.      These  national  tribuiials  were 

in  the  root  of  the  sanguinarw  Canadtttm,  limited,  by  the  Roman  procurslors,   to 

or  blood-rooL     It  is  obtained  as  follows :  the  afiairs  of  religion  and  tbe  aettlemml 

Digest  the  bruised  root  in  three  parts  of  of  quesdoos  ralatuiE  to  th^beervance  ^ 

cold  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (water  ten,  tbe  Mosaic  law;  and  they4Mild  rjot,  erea 

acid  one);  aAerSM  heurs,  decant  the  fluid,  in  such  casea,  infiict  the  punisbment  of 

,aiid  repeat  the  opetMions  twice,   using  death  arbitrarily.     After  the  dcBtnictk» 

veuw  but  sl^ltf^  acklulated ;  mix  the  li-  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  these  courts 
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were  annihilBtMl,  with  the  Jewvh  nate.  twos  were  made  to  receive  h.    He  o^ 

The  great  BUibednnaaserobledM  Paris,  in  podng  annies  met  at  Haypu  (Anil  5, 

lB06,bf  NapoleoD,  wasonlyaiioccaaioiial  1818),  and  again  San  Martin  gained  a 

ezDMlieDt,  m  order  ta>re(nilate  the  civil  complete  victorv,  which  finally  acoom- 

rentiMnof  the  Jews  inlheFrenchempire.  piiabed  the  deliverance  of  Chile.     Em- 

Sak  Habiko.     (See  Marino.)  iraldeQed  bj    these    BUCCeMea,   he   now 

Sts  Hahtih,  Joe£  de,  is  a  native  of  conceived  the  plan  of  cairvins  his  libenU' 

the  Himoiui,  on  the  banks  uf  the  river  ing  arms  into   Peru   itam,  the  oidv  re- 

Paiana.     He  made  his  fiiM  campaigna  in  maining  posseasion   of  Spain  in   South 

the  service  of  Spain,  in  the  peniosiila,  America.      Meanwhile,  the  republic  of 

hol^n^  the  rank  of  captain ;  but  be  left  Bueuoa  Ayiee  was  distracted  %  one  of 

Spain  m  1611,  and  returned  to  his  own  the  numberien  domestic  bouUtXTttmau 

country,  where  he  rBjudly  rose  to  distinc-  which  have  rendered  its  pub)ic  adminiB- 

tion.     He  received  from  the  revolutionary  tration  a  satire  on  tiie  name  of  govem- 

govemiment  of  Buenos  Ayrea  the  com-  menL    The  feetioa,  wbidt  happened  to 


Inaiid  of  a  division  of  the  patriot  army,    potoca)  an  ephemera]  ascendeikcy  i 
with  tbe  comminion  of  col<»ieL     Ifis    capital,  called  on  San  Martin  to  relinquit 
first  <Aject  was  to  improve  the  oigaiuza-    his  splendid  enterfa'iae  <tf  liberatiiig  Peru, 


tion  and  discipline  of  the  cavalry,  in  which  and  to  recroea  the  Andes  witb  his  armv, 

he  BDcceeded  so  well  as  to  gam  a  victory  for  the  purpose  of  wasting  its  energies  m 

over  a  small  detaclunent  of  royalist  troopa  the  provincial  broils  of  the  republic     San 

at  San  Lorenzo,  in  1813.     This  amir  Haitin,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  expe- 

made  him  so  conspicuous   that  he  was  ditionary  army,  unanimously  refused  ooe- 

appoiuted  to  the  chief  command  in  the  dience  to  the  order;  in  consequence  of 

province  of  Tucuman,  in  the  h(^  that  he  which  he  was  denounced  by  the  govem- 

nu^t  restore  the  patriot  cause   in  thai  ment  at  Buenos   Ayrea.     Hereupcm   he 

riTter,  which  was  almost  nxwtrated  by  rEMsned'his  comoiiseion  into  the  hands 
succesrive  defeats  of  Belgrano.  San  of  the  officers,  and  was  unanimously  re- 
Hanin  found  only  570  men  in  Tucuman,  elected  by  them,  thus  holding  his  autbor- 
the  remnants  of  the  patriot  f^ce.  In  the  itv  independent  of  the  eovernment.  The 
course  of  a  few  months,  be  had  contrived  lioeraling  army  sailed  from  Valparaiso 
to  raise  an  army  of  4000  men,  from  such  Aug.  31,  I8S0,  the  laud  fbrcee,  under  Sao 
slender  befpnuinga.  In  1814,  he  was  Martin,  being  supported  fay  a  squadrwi 
ohl^^  to  reaign  hie  command  by  reason  under  lord  Cochrane.  They  lauded  at 
of  bod  heallli.  When  he  resumed  active  Pisco,  and,  b^g  sustained  by  the  Peru- 
service,  he  obifuned  the  command  in  the  viana,  gained  poeeea9ton  of  Lima  and  i^ 
province  of  Cuyo,  contiguous  to  Chile,  most  oi  the  country,  a  revoluiionBry  gov- 
and  devoted  himself  tothetaakofrecniit-  emment  bebg  inMalled  in  the  capital, 
ing  and  equipping  an  eipeditionaiy  army,  and  San  Martin  declared  protector  of 
caBed  the  "army  of  the  Andes,"  having  Peru,  Aug.  3,  1821.  Various  measures 
for  its  object  the  liberation  of  Chile  from  were  adopted,  under  his  auspice^  for 
the  Spanish  authority.  The  plan  of  the  giving  finnneae  to  the  new  order  of  things, 
expedition  was  arranged  in  concert  witb  althou^  the  royalists  continued  in  fbtce 
Ollimns  and  other  Chilean  ezilea,  who  in  the  mterior,  and  stilt  held  the  castles 
had  ^en  refiige  in  Mendoza,  the  capital  of  Callao.  A  congren  was  convened  al 
of  Cuyo,  Two  years  were  consumed  in  Lima,  Sept.  30,  16!S2,  by  virtue  of  the  da- 
the  preparations  necessary  for  this  impor-  creee  of  the  protector  j  and  be  immediately 
tant  movement  At  length,  at  the  very  reugned  all  his  authority  into  their  hands, 
begitming  of  1817,  the  patriot  army  of  accepting  in  return  only  the  honorary 
4(]So  men  brcAe  up  its  cantonments  at  titles  of  generalisimo  ana  founder  of  the 
Mendoza,  and  entered  the  gon;ea  of  the  liberty  oi  Peru,  with  a  pension  of  $30;000 
Andea^  to  cross  into  Chile.  San  Martin  perannum.  He  withdrew  &om  Peru, first 
efieded  the  dangerous  end  difficult  pas-  to  Chile,  and  afterwards  to  Europe,  fimd- 
nge  of  the  Andes  in  safegr,  and,  Fehiiaiy  ing  little  inducement,  it  ia  to  be  premmted, 
1^  encountering  the  Spamshforeee  posted  to  enter  into  public  life  in  Buenos  Ayrea, 
hi  Chacshuco  to  reast  his  march,  gained  and  perhaps  doubting  of  his  penoiudsecu- 
B  complete  and  brilliant  victory.  Chile  ti^  in  that  country.  In  leaving  Peru,  ha 
temimed  its  independence  upon  thisevent,  gave  evidence  of  the  purity  and  disinter' 
O'Hi^ina  becoming  supreme  director,  eetedneei  of  his  purposes,  and  seems  en- 
Meanwhile,  it  was  known  that  the  vice-  titled  to  the  prajae  of  gciad  Intention,  if 
roy  of  Peru  was  fitting  out  an  eiqietbtioit  not  of  brilliant  ability.  He  is  (till  living, 
apinat  the  Chilean  potriotB;  andprepan-  (BGUer^  JUeaS  ^-  *•] 


love  by  wpBintioii,  be  went  abroad,  but,  moat  exaggerated  Drinciples  of  democracy 
yielding  to  tbe  imptOience  of  his  puaion,  prevailed,  tatu-eutoUiuit  became  a  tena 
returned  to  Nudei,  wlm«i  he  found  his    of  honor.     In  tbe  French 
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ikmv*    «wv|H')   a   dll 

ItaHan  poet,  who  wrote  both  ii 
Italian,  was  bom  at  Naples,  in  1458.  He  SAna-CcuiTTEg  (i.  e.  witbout  breech- 
received  hia  education  in  the  school  of  en);  the  nanie  given  in  deriaion  to  die 
C^uniano  Haggo,  and  the  academy  of  popular  party,  by  the  aiistocratical,  in  tbe 
PotnanuB,  in  which,  acctn^ng  to  the  cub-  tHvinning  of  the  French  levolutitMi  of 
tom  in  the  Italian  academiea,  he  adopted  1769.  Ijke  the  epitliet  pteux  (q.  v.),  be- 
the  name  of  Attius  SinceniH.  An  eariy  stowed  on  the  patriot  partf  in  the  Nether- 
paanon  for  Carmoaina  Boni&cio,  whooe  lands,  and  like  uiat  of  ^etAodirit,beMowed 
piaiaee  he  euDg  under  the  names  of  Har-  on  the  friends  of  Wesley,  it  was  adtnited 
moeina  and  PluUis,  unfolded  his  poetical  by  those  to  whom  it  was  first  applied  by 
talents.  In  the  hope  of  c<»auering  his  way  of  cMitempt.  At  tbe  time  when  ttw 
It  abroad,  b  '  ...-.-.. 

... . , .  _ .    .     >f  his  paMH    ,  ,  ... 

D  Nqdes,  wlm«  he  found  his  of  honor.     In  the  ^rencb  republican  cal- 

mistress  dead.    Diuin^  his  absence,  ha  endar,  the  ^owa  eonqiUmentairet  were  at 

wrote  his  Arcadia,aseneeofidyla,  which,  first  called  jmirs  (ani-cuIaOuJu.  (3eeCa^-. 

although,  like  his  other  Italian  poems,  the  tndar.) 

wmIc  of  his  youth,  still  retains  its  reputa-         Sah    Sebastiano,    or   Rio  Jikeixo. 

tion.     His  poetry  attracted  the  notice  of  (See  Rio  JaneiroA 

king  Ferdinand  and  his  sons  Alphonso        Sans-socci  (French,  teittotd  care);  a 

and  Frederic,  who  made  him  the  com-  palace  near  Potsdam,  where  Frederic  the 

putiun  of  their  joumevs  and  campaigns.  Great  was  food  of  residing;  bence  be  la 

Frederic,  who  ascended   the   throne  in  sometimes  called  the  jiMIoiMpher  qf  Sam- 

1496,  gave  liim  the  deli^tfiil  villa  Mer-  touei. 

seJIiiiB,  with  a  pentdon  of  600  ducats.,  Sahta  Ana,  Antonio  Lopez  de,  a  Mei- 
But,in  1501,  his  Denelactor  was  obliged  to  jean  general,  of  signal  militaTy  abilitifli^ 
abdicBte  tbe  throne,  and  flee  to  France;  and  greatly  distioguished  in  the  political 
and  Santuzaro  was  too  fiuthftil  to  desert  affairsof  the  republic, fim became  known 
him  in  his  reverses.  After  the  death  of  extensively  at  the  time  of  the  second  rev- 
Frederic,  he  returned  to  Naples,  and  died  olution  (so  called),  when  Ituitdde  p — 
there  in  1533L  He  was  buried  in  tbe  gated  the  plan  of  Iguala  (Feb.  34, 
cJiUTch  Santa  Maria  del  Pano,  which  be  At  the  bead  of  the  desultoiy  fiircee  of  die 


:e  ofomul 
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there  in   153%     He   was  buried  in   tbe  gated  the  plan  of  Iguala  (Feb.  34,  1821). 

cJiUTch  Santa  Maria  del  Pano,  which  be  At  the  bead  of  the  desultory  fiircee  of  die 

bad  built  at  hb  villa.     Sannaaaro  wrote  country,  Santo.  Ana  succeeded,  t^  a  coup- 

sonneu  and  conxom  in  Italian,  several  de-main,  in  driving  the  roy^ieta  out  of 

Latin  poems,  ele^M,  eclogues,  einmuns,  Vers  Cruz,  and  m  obtaining  poMeerirai  of 

and    a  longer  poem,   Dt   Partu    rirgi-  that  city,  of  which  ItMihide  appointed  him 

nil,   in  three  books.      His   elegance   of  goveraor.    The  castle  of  Sao  Juan  de 

expresaioa,   no    less    than    tbe    poetical  Ulua,whichcotrmianded  the  harborof Vera 

beau^  of  his  thou^tB,  give  him  a  di»-  Cruz,  continued  to  be  heldby  the  Span- 

tingiuriwd  place  among  the  modem  Latin  iards ;  and  in  November,  183!^  the  empe 

poets.  ror  came  to  Xalapa,  in  the  hope  of  effect 

Sahicrit,  or  Sanscrit  (that  is,  the  ing  an  accommodation  with  the  SponiBh 

ftrftet),  also  Deva-Naoaiia  (that  is,  the  governor  of  the  castle.    Meanwhile  dia- 

dtmnc)  ;  a  Btahminical  language  (because  putes  had  arisen  between  Santa  Aiia  and 

it  is  understood  now  by  the   Brahmins  general   Echavturi,   whom   Itiirbide  had 

~  alone),  the  present  dead  language  of  tbe  placed  in  command  of  tlie  southern  di- 
Hindooe,  in  which  tlie  books  of  their  vision,  including  Vera  Ctuz.  The  empe- 
religion  and  laws,  besides  many  other  ror  summoned  Sania  Aua  to  Xal^w,  to 
wortsof  different  sons,  are  written.  Tbe  answer  to  the  complaints  made  against 
remarkable  similaiity  between  the  San-  him;  and  h&  confiilent  in  the  supposed 
Bcril  and  the  Greek  languages  reminds  good-will  of  Iturbide,  whose  cause  ne  had 
one  of  Gibbon's  opinion,  "  that  some,  zealously  maintained,  readily  obOTed  tbe 
perhaps  much,  of  the  knowledge  pos-  summons.  On  bis  arrival,  to  his  great 
sessed  by  the  Indians,  originated  mim  the  surprise,  he  was  treated  harshly  by  Itur- 
Greeks  of  Boclriaita."  Francis  Bopp  has  bide,  and  deprivedofbiscommand.  En- 
published  a  Coinplete  System  of  the  San-  raged  by  this  tmexpected  treatment,  Santa 
acrit  Language  (BM^in,  182S,  quartoL  A.  Aiia  hurried  bock,  to  Vera  Cruz,  ridiiig 
Lancia,  also,  in  bis  Mmimaih  Uturaira  day  and  ni^t,  so  as  to  rsach  the  eby  in 
de  PMe,  ou  MUmuett  de  LitUratare  San-  anticipation  of  the  tidings  of  his  disgrace. 

'  «cnl«,  lie.  (Paris,  1837),  has  preoented  a  Imtantly  assembling  hisown  regiment,  be 

pc^Milar  view  of  the  Sanscrit  Uteraiure.  exhoned  them  to  t^  uparma  againstthe 
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f>£oas  umpotion  of  Inubide,  and  fouod  appomted  to  the  coautHod  of  the  vny 

them  all  ripe  6tr  the  i^oject,  thej  baring,  anny  aoDt  against  him,  and  to  the  goven- 

indeed,  euppanted  the  emperor  oulj  out  ment  of  Vera  Cruz  j  and,  on  the  iuauguia' 

of  ttechmem  to  their  imfnediate  chief,  tion  of  Chieneio  iulo  office,  was  made 

Santa  Aiia  occordin^y  unfurled  the  Rand-  Mcntary  of  warrBnd  commander-ui-chief 

and  of  the  republic  at  Vera  Cniz,  and  of  the  umj  (April,  iSSSy    These  pt^- 

conunenced  hoMilitieH  agahM  the  fbrcea  eal  erenls  a  little  preceded  the  foolnh  in- 

of  Ituriiid^    In  tbiastate  of  things,  Gua^  vaeion  of  Mexico  t?the  Spaniards,  under 

dslupe  Viooria  left  bis  hiding-piece  in  the  Bairedae,  which  affiwded  Santa  Aiia  the 

motmtahiB,  to  juin  Santa  A/ia,  and,  being  opportunity    of  acquiring    new   laurels. 

declBiedcommander-in-chiefof tbeioBur-  Batradas  landed  near  Tampico,  July S7, 

genu,  soon  drew  to  bia  etandanl  the  old  1839,  and  look  up  a  poaiiion  at  Tamauli- 

republican  chani|iioi)B  of  independence,  pas,  separated  from  Tampico  only  by  tbe 

The  &11  of  Iturbide,  and  the  adoptioii  of  rirer  in  the  same  name.    Here,  or  at  Al- 

tbe  ledetKl  constitutioD,  were  the  well-  tatnira,  in  tbe  aama  neigfaborfaood,  Baira- 

known  cmisediiencefl  of  thia  morement  daa  remaiDed  for  about  two  montfa^  when, 

In  tbe  potitical  arrangements  that  eiHued,  aAer  varioua  Migagemenia,  be  capitulated 

Santa  Aiia,  not  beine  duly  conridered,  to  the  Hencone  under  SwDa  Aua,  wfao 

niled  fioro  Vera  Cruz  (March,  18!^  with  had  assumed  the  CMnmand  of  the  troopa 

six  hundred  men,  and,  landing  at  "VNtim-  of  die  republic.     Scarcetj  bad  Guerre- 

co,  advanced  through  (he  countir  to  Sen  ro*!  adminietrslion  time  to  enjov  this  tri- 

Luis  Potoei,  where  be  took  up  his  head-  u^^hi   when    the   events  of  December, 

quarterly  and  declared  himBen  protectee:  1SS19,  occurred,  in  consequence  of  which 

of  ibe   federal  republic.     But  he  failed  Guerrero  waa  drivoi  &om  office,  with  his 

to  infwv  the  people  nith  confidence  in  particular  firiends,  and  the  rice-president, 

hia  mtentiooB,  and  was  conipeUed  to  sub-  Bustamente,  aaiumed  die  direction  of  the 

mir  to  a  force  eent  against  him  fixnn  the  {^vernment.    Stmts  Aiia  was  then  con- 

capitaL    HewaadiscDarged,  however,  and  mgned,  for  a  while,  to  comparative  ohacu- 

fbr  several  years  took  Enit  little  put  in  riiy ;  but  is  now  once  nwiv  in  anna,  and 

public  a&ire,  living  tbe  chief  part  of  the  engaged  in  a  third  attempt  to  rerolutionize 

time  in  seclunon  on  hb  estate  near  Xa-  the  government,  by  driving  Bustameihe 

lapa.    In  1835,  an  expedition  angnst  Cii-  fiom  power.    His  mibtair  taleMa,  his  ac- 

ba  was  contemplated,  to  be  coiiducted  by  tivity  and  enterprise,  ana  his  reputation 

biin,  but  was  never  prosecuted.    But,  in  for  aucceesful  intrigue,  render  him  a  dan- 

1818,  be  again  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  gerous  enemy  to  the  govemmenL 

with  as  decimvB  effects  on  the  condition  Saivta  Ckcz.    (See  Out,  Smila.\ 

of  public  affaha  as  in  18^     When  the  Santa  F±  ;  capital  of  New  HexMO ;  a 

news  of  Pediaza'a  election  to  the  ;»^-  territory  of  the  Mexican  repubUc,  in  the 

dency,aB  the  Bucceseorof  VittonA,reached  northern  part  of  which  it  is  situated,  not 

Xalapa,  Santa  Aiia  raised  his  flag  in  &v(ir  far  from  the  Rio  del  Norte  ;1bl36'  19'N.; 

of  Guerrero;  and  such  was  his  character-  Ion.  109°  33*  W. ;  1500  milea  north-north- 

iafic  decision  of  purpose  and  execution,  wew  of  the  dty  of  Mexico.    Tbejxyula- 

that  the  news  of^  his  riiuBg,  and  of  hia  tion  is  between  3000  and  4000.    It  is  the 

investment  and  capture  of  the  caatle  of  centre  of  a  considerable  overluHl  trade 

Peitite,  reached   (he  government  almost  between  the  notthem  part  of  Mexico  and 

simullBiieously.    Here  he  intrenched  him-  the  weatcmstatesofthis  Union.  (See  Jfn- 

m\£,  and  published  a  plan,  having  for  its  tee,  A'cin,  and  TVzoi.) 

leading  aniclea  tbe  annuhnentof  theelec-  Santa  Ft  oi  BoootX.   (See  Bi^otA.) 

tiMi  rf  Pedraza,  the  declaring  of  Guer-  Sahta  Fi  dk  Goawaxuato.  (See  Gua- 

lero  to  be  elected  instead  of  him,  and  tlie  naxualo.] 

popular  dbjeci  of  tlie  expulsion  of  the  Saata  HEBHAifDAn.  (See  Hemumdad.) 

Spaniards.   At  length,  however,  Santa  Afia  Santa  Martb*.    [See  Aforf^  fibnttt.) 

was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  goyenunent  Santa  Mac sa.  [See  Leucorfto.) 

tniopa,  aod  fled  tor  refiige  into  the  moun-  SANTAifDEB,  New.   (See  MtxiiM.) 

laine  of  Oaxaco,  under  sentence  of  out-  Sahtanbek  (&  .^niMro] ;  a  small  prov- 

lawiy,  and  apparendy  a  broken  and  ru-  ince  of  Spain  (Lot  numfonas  de  Sat^tmUr 

ined  man.    But,  in  tbe  mean  time,  the  t  dt  Bvrgot),  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 

movement  had  been  followed  up  in  other  bay  of  uscay,  consisting  of  steep  moun- 

partB  of  the  republic  with  better  success,  tains  and  deep  valleys.    It  is  rich  in  iron 

Pedraza  wtu  compelled  to  flee  his  coun-  of  the  ben  qualhy,  and  there  are  cannon 

try,  and  Guerrero  was  recognised  as  pres-  founderies  and  manufcctories  of  east  steel 

itkiit  elect.    Santa  Ana  was  immediately  eetablUied  in  tbe  mountain  nllasea  La 
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CBVkda  Mid  Lierganu.    The  cout  has  dinwMis.    He  wu  now  nude  seccmd  in 

Bome  eicellenl   horbon.     Tfae  principal  .  conunaad  under  general  Serriez,  who  was 

town,  Santander  (10,000  inhabitants),  haa  poated  at  Pueutc  Real.     But  Uie  forco  of 

a  aaie  Mid  coiiunodioua  and  easily  acc«B-  Murillo  was  orerwhelnutig;   and   New 

sible  haitKir,  and  was  fonneri;  one  of  the  Grenada  became  the  jne^  of  the  Span- 

pririleged  ports  (jnwrtMftaWwiidiM]  which  iarda.    Santander  retired  into  Venezueka, 

were  allowed  a  free  trade  with  Bouih  and  prepared  la  eecMid  the  effi)rt8  of  Bo- 

America.    Its  commerce  with  the  north  of  Iitbt.     He  was  employed  to  organize  the 

Kurope,  to  which  it  exports  much  wool,  is  militia  of  the  provmce  of  Casaoare.    To 

considerable.    It  is  the  see  of  a  tnahop.  jnerent  this,   the  viceroy  Samano  de- 

Si.!rrxriot,iL,  Franciaco  de  Paula,  was  spalched  a  fi»ce,  under  Barreiro,  of  2500 

bom  at  Rosario  de  Cucuta,  in  New  Gre-  men,    ^o    were  faaraned  by   the   few 

iiada,  April  3, 1793^  sod  received  the  beat  troopa  UDdu"  Bantander,  until  the  latter 

education  which  his  country  afforded,  waa  jraned  t^  BoUvar.    An  engagement 

He  commenced  hia  studies  in  the  place  at  B<gaca  teiminated  in  the  total  defeat  of. 

of  bis  birth,  and  completed  them  at  the  Barreiro.    This  cftrnpaign  restored  Bogota 

college  of  Bogoti.    During  bis  course  of  to  the  patriots,  and  Bantander  was  inune- 

Htiidy  in  philosophy  and  law,  he  was  dis-  diately  appointed,  by  Bolivar,  vice-presi- 

tiiicuished  for  his  application,  industry,  dent  of  CundinamBrca.     He  contributed, 

and  apDiees  in  acquiring  wbaleTer  he  un-  more  than  any  other  person,  to  the  anem- 

dertootc    He  received  hisdegree  in  1809,  bling  of  the  congress  of  Cucuta;  and  thiit 

at  the  very  time  when  the  revolution  be-  bodv  elected  him  vice-president  of  Co- 

gun  lo  agitate  tlie  country ;  and,  like  moat  lombia.     He  look  the  oaths  of  office  Oc- 

uther  young  men  of  spirit  and  talent,  im-  tober  3,  ISSt.     Frcnn  that  period,  be  ie  to 

mediately  embarked  in  the  cause  of  inde-  be  considered  aatheactual  head  of  theex- 

peudeuce.    At  liisi,  he  was  merely  an  ecutive;  because  Bolirar,  the  titular  pn»- 

ilitia  of  New  Gretiada;  ident,  beins  engaged  in  prosecuting  '' 

:Iected  as  an  ud  by  Han-  war  in  Quito  and  rem,  left  the  admi 


wasaflcrwards  sel 

ud  Castillo,  military  cotnmaudant  and  po-  tration  of  affMrs  entirely  to  the  Tiee-preai- 
litical  chief  of  the  province  of  Mari^mla,  dent  Like  Bolivar,  he  was  elected  to  a 
and  soon  became  attached,  in  the  same  second  term  of  office,  to  commence  Jan- 
capacity,  to  general  Barayo.  When  Bo-  uaiy  1,  1827.  He  seems  to  have  acted, 
livar  projected  hia  first  invasion  of  Vsne-  all  tbingsconndered,  with  judgment,  nru- 
zuela,  Castillo  was  employed  to  drive  the  dence  and  abili^,  in  the  uduoua  taak  of 
Spaniarda,  under  Correa,  from  the  dofilea  balancing  ftctions,  giving  effect  to  a  new 
of  La  GnlH ;  and  Santander,  with  two  system,  and  healing  the  wounds  of  a 
coropaniea,  was  ordered  to  turn  the  deSle  country  bleeding  from  a  Irai^  war  of  the 
byascendingtheneigfaboringheights.  Hs  most  terrible  character.  Until  the  insur- 
waa  auccentul,  and,  in  consequence.  Cor-  rection  of  Paez  in  Venezuela,  which 
rea  was  obliged  to  destiwr  his  baggage  Iwoke  out  in  May,  1826,  Santander's  suc- 
and  retreat  in  disorder.  Santander  was  cess  correeponded  tobwpatriotiBm.  Dttr- 
next  commissioned  to  defend  the  valley  ing  the  residue  of  tliat  year,  he  became 
of  Cucuta.  He  had  but  three  htmdrad  extensively  known  as  the  great  champion 
men.  The  Spaniards  poured  in  a  foree  of  that  republican  constitution  which  he 
ten  times  stronger  than  his  own,  and  com-  was  sworn  to  support,  and,  of  coiuse,  be- 
pelted  him  to  evacuate  Roaario,  where  come  the  object  of  unmitigated  ahoae, 
they  afterwards  committed  the  moat  hor-  from  the  diso^anizers  and  insurrection- 
rible  atrociliee,  and  succeeded  in  destroy-  ists  of  Venezuela.  He  ended  actual  hos- 
ing Sanlandei's  little  army.  MacGregor  tilitiea  with  Paez,  and  left  the  insumdimi 
was  then  sent  to  the  succor  of  the  pniv-  to  be  quieted  by  Bolivar,  to  whom  the 
ince;  end  Santander  commanded  his  van-  disaffected  appealed.  In  1827,  Santander 
guard.  They  recovered  the  province;  entered  upon  his  second  tertn  of  office, 
and  Santander,  beio^  made  a  colonel,  was  and  trom  that  time  was  oppoeed  to  Boli- 
ogain  charged  with  its  defence.  He  was  var,  and  was  tlie  rallying  point  of  the  con- 
atbicked,  but  repuleed  the  ass^jlann ;  and  atitutioiial  and  repubUcan  party.  In  Sep- 
WBs  subsequently  aj^inted  to  the  more  tember,  1627,  Bolivar  entered  upon  the 
importantpoetofOcana.  Having  scarcely  duties  of  the  office  of  president,  and,  of 
five  hundred  men  under  bis  command,  he  course,  the  executive  authmi^  ceased  to 
was  about  to  be  attacked  bv  a  greatly  eu-  be  vested  in  Santander,  who  was  now  re- 
periOT  body  of  troops,  but,  \>y  a  bold  and  garded  aa  the  personal  enemy  of  BoUvar ; 
ibrtunate  mantsuvre,  re)ained  Urdaneta  out,  in  feci,  was  hostile  only  to  tbe  derign 
and  Rovira,  and  tbe  relics  of  the  patriot  of  tbe  UberaMr  to  auspend  or  subvert  the 
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e  tbe  dicutnabip  alum.    Tb«  juice  of  the  unripe  boniw 

of  CtAomim.    This  object  he  cooatsntlf  has  tbe  color  of  nffion,  kitd  ■  uaed  Jiir 

and  fina.f  misted.    After  tbe  diaeolution  aainiiiguufiaor paper;  UMlif  dwbwriM 

of  ibe  coiiTeiitiiniorDcauBinlBS8,wheu  bagaibered  laiem  tbe  mutumii,  the  juke 

the  Mifflagcs  of  the  anor  placed  Bolivar  ie  purple.  Tbebuektlxmiialare«ifcnih, 

above  tbe  coiwtitutioi],  Santauder  aougbt  withiiicoupicuouegreenMhflowen,Boeae- 

lo  leave  the  country,  but  was  unable  to  do  vrbat  reeembiiDg  the  privet  wban  inftuit, 

iL     At  hn^lti,  he  naa  accused  as  an  ac-  which  grows   wild  Uuougliont  Europe, 

complice  in   tm   attempt   tc '■ — *-    — -"  '- ■ — '-— ^  ~ ^  -<-S. 

Bolivar.     Although  noiniiig  ,  

against  him,  Except  the  gt^eral  Act  that  yellow  dve.    The  betrii 

he  was  the  bead  of  tbe  republican  paity ;  ulor    and  black,  and   i 

and  although  hie  character  and  Mauding  propertiee,  but  are  chiefly  eniploTed   in 

alone  wen  oiou^  to  negative  the  pre-  color-making,  and  sometimes  iu  liTeing : 

euxnj^oa  of  his  guilt;   jet  be  waa  pro-  theyepter  into coinmeice  underthe  name 

nouDoed  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  ban-  of  lyendt  berrica. 

isbed.    A  fireshcba^of  correqKmdenoe  Safpau  [cyomb;  dwttew;  rjMtatt). 

with  makMDtents  is  Popayan  occaaioiied  The  primary  fonn  of  this  mineral  is  a 

hifl  confinement  in  tbe  prison  of  Boca  doubly  .oblique  iviam,  of  which  dt«  ter- 

Chica;  but,  at  length,  he  regained  his  lib.  minatHHieateneariyrbambe.    Tbeangiea 

ei^,  and  depaned  from  his  cauniiy.    Af-  of  the  prisn  are  106°  15'  and  73' 43/ ;  of 

ter  spending  eooe  time  iu  Eunnw,  he  the  terminal  plane  mi  the  prism,  in  one 

came  to  tbe  Umled  States  in  1831,  fre-  direction  100°  Stf  and  79°  ID',  and  iu  tbe 

paiBknrlo  reouniw  to -South  Atnerica,  other  93°  IS*  and  SB"  45*.    Itoidinarily 

when  ihedeath  of  K>livar  and  the  respect  occurs  in  four  or  right  rided  jwmam  of 

of  lufl  co-patriois  have  removed  the  ob-  cmsiderable  length,  and  destitute  of  Kg- 

aucles  to  his  influence.  i(iR««iuj9m^,Nok  ular  t«rmiDali<xw.    He  desffage  is  hi^ 

3,  ^  450.)    In  Hay,  1833,  commtanonera  ly  perfect,  parallel  wkh  die  broader  &cea 

aimed  in  Pbiladelpbia  to  iufcnn  him  of  the  piian,  but  Imb  diAJnct  in  Ae  di- 

that  be  had  been  elected  {nendeot  of  Co-  reclion  of  tbe  nairower  kleial  bee,  and. 

lomfaia.  that  of  the  tenmnal  plane.    Lumn  vitre- 

SiimtK ;  a  river  of  South  Carolina,  oua ;  color  geoenlly  amne  shade  oT  bhie, 

formed  by  tbe  imion  of  tbe  Congaree  and  occaoonally  very  intense  bcriin-blue ;  it  ia 

Wateree.    It  flows  into  the  Atlantic  by  two  also  green,  gny  and  white;  streak  white, 

moutha,  twonff  milee  below  GecwgMDwn.  tran^oaxent  or  translucent ;  baidnen  not 

It  affixda  good  navigation,  at  aome  sea-  inferior  to  that  of  feU^Htr;  on  tbe  solid 

■aDa,neariy  three  hundred  mileB,toHor-  ai^es,  equal  to  quartz;  nMcifie  gnvity 

gantinnt,  in  North  Carolina.    It  is  con-  3a.     Tbe    maMive  varieties  consist  of 

itected  with  Cooper  river  by  a  canaL    Tbe  large,  tnoad,  columnar  individuals;  sonte- 

moiD  konch  in  Nwth  Carolina  ia  called  times  atraigbt  lamellar,  often  curved,  vari- 

Calawfaa.  oualy  a^regated ;   having  theur  &ees  of 

BurriABo,  tbe  capital  of  Chile,  is  situ-  composition,  in   moot  cases,  itrifularly 

stad  in  a  pkasam  plain  on  the  Hapoebo,  streaked.    Three  varieties  of  tbe  present 

thirty   leaguee  distant  from  the   Padiic,  "                  "       •■"->- 
seven  from  tbe    Andes,  fifty-flve   miles 

south-east  of  Valparaiso ;  let.  33°  26'  S. ;  rem,  na^ 

km.  70°  44'  W.    The  population  of  tbe  ai„„;„ 

city  ocnI  environs  is  abaut&W&   Among  ^^' 

(^A>,govOT)mentrhouse,cafliedral,and  ^'^^         ^30           0.00           0.00 

^^''^^'*  "^i  TTS:  oXrfi™D,aoo        a.75        ojso 

The  pnvate  houses  ««  mortly  built  oF  ^                "•  ^^           0  ^5           ^^ 

cl^bakedinthesun;  die  churches  and  ^^^                qqq            OOO 

other   principal    buildings   of  bnck   or  ' 

stone.    Tbe  streets  ore  straight  and  regu-  It  is  not  oltaml  on  being  exposed  to  heat. 
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lar,  and  the  city  contains  a  number  of    and  is  infinble  even  in  very  high  degrees 

iMndNxne  Hjuares.    (See  CkSt.)  of  temperature.     It  ia  entirely  BoluUe  b 

Baictiaso,  or  St.  J*eo.  (See  Ji^T),  iSt)    borax.   Somecrysntaexbilatpautive,otb- 


8ap.   (See  Planit.)  ers  negative  electridty,  on  bein^  rubbed. 

Str  Gaaxit.    Thiamcmentisppepsred  Itoccurs  in  crystals,  or  manive,  imbedded 

by  mixing  tbe  jmce  ofihe  ripe  hemes  of  in  rocks  of  gneiss  and  mica-slate,  and  ia 

the  bufhimi  (rAonmi*  eaUuwtitvt)  with  fivquen^   acciHnpanied    by   staurotide. 
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CiTtMls  Mud  luge  desTabk  varietieB  are  WeML  which  indkued  their  geogr^U* 

found  at  St  Gothard  in  Switzerland,  the  cal  sitiulioD  in  Asa,  was  imjMDper  in 

Zillenh«lintheTTnil,theSau  Alpa  iuCn.  Europe.  . 

rinthia^ChesterfeldbHanacbiueita^d  a^KAeois*  (id  Spaniah,  Ztragoza);  a 

Lhchfield,  Connecticut,  in  the  U.  States,  citv  of  Spain,  caiHtcJ  of  Airagon,  lyiiw  in 

The  variety  of  a  white  color  in  fine,  inter-  a  fertile  plain  on  the  Ebro,  one  hundred 

ladng  rakmaL  called  rkalixiU,  comu  onlj  and  aevenn-fire  mike  ootth-eaat  of  Ha- 

fitan FGuch m  the  l^L    Thin  lamins  drid ;  Ion.  1° 'la' W. ;  laL  41° S^ N.    Iih 

of  sqipnre  are  wmMuneB  employed  aa  a  an  old  town,  built  on  the  site  of  the  an- 

support  in  Uow-pqw  experimeuCB  iritb  deat  Roman  colony  Ceaar  Augusus,  of 

minerals    Bhie  transparent  varietieB  ore  which  the  present  name  is  a  coiniptio&. 

cut  and  poliabed,  and  then'sonMtintea  sold  The  streets,  with  the  exception  of  the 

as  an  interior  kind  of  nppbire.  loDg  and  wide  Cozo,  and  a  few  otbets, 

Sapphikx.    (See  Oorimftan.)  are  narrow  and  crooked.    TlieTe  is  a  fine 

StprHO,  a  oistingulBhed  Greek  poet-  stoike  hridge,  fax  hundred  feel  lon§,  over 

em,  was  bora  at  Mi^lene,  on  the  ieland  the  EImo.    Previoui  to  1808,  it  had  55,000 

of  Lesboe,  and  flouiHhed  about  600  B.C.  inbaUtants,  eighteen  churches,  and  fbrty 

Aloeua^  like  her,  a  lyric  poet,  and  a  ttative  monasteries.    Among  the  churches,  that 

of  the  same  island,  is  said  to  have  loved  of  Our  Lady  of  the  l^Uar  (JVbettra  St- 

b&ti  hut  his  poanun  was  not  returned,  nora  dti  PiliB-yiB  celebrated  for  its  mirsc- 

The  briiUsnt  fiune  which  she  enjoyed  uloua  image  of  the  virs:in,  to  which  pil- 

•eema  to  have  autgected  her  to  calumny^  nimagea  are  made  from  diQereat  partaof 

and  evm  to  peraecution,  on  account  of  Spain.    The  canal  of  Arragixi,  nearly  a 

which  she  Im  Ijesboe.    She  is  psiticu-  hundred  miles  in  iMigth,  which  affbnk 

lariy  aecnaad  of  utuutural  love  to  her  Navarre  and  Ansgon  a  commuiucatkm 

own  sex ;  hence  the  expresuon  Swpftu  with  the  Medilemoean,  amroaches  th« 

lovt.    She  must  not  be  confoimded  with  dty.    The  wesent  ptnulalibn  of  the  city 

a  later  Safniho,  a]w>  a  native  of  Lesbos,  is  45,000.     SaragosRa  bm  gained  celebrity 

the  place  of  whose  birth  was  Elresua,  ft.-  by  the  two  sieges  which  it  sustained  in 

mous  for  having  thrown  herself  &om  the  1b06  and  180i).    The  adjoining  prorinces 

Leucadian  rock,  in  despur,  on  account  of  of  Catalonia  and  Navarre  were  overrun 

ber  unrequited  love  for  a  youth  named  by  the   French   troops;   Saragona  coo- 

Hiaon.     Ovid,  however,  conibunds  the  toined  not  more  than  two  himdred  and 

two. — See  Welker^  iSimAo  vmditattd  twenty  regulars,  and  was  unfortified ;  and 

againtt  a  preeaOmg  Prijwice  {Qittiasea,  the  public  treaeuiy  was  emp^.    Whoi 

1II6}.  The  audenta  ascribe  wioua  poems  the  pecwle  were  seejdog  fiw  a  leader,  the 

to  the  elder  Sappho,-^yiniie,  odes,  ele-  rank  orPalafinc,  and  tfie  ftvor  which  be 

K'  a,  e}ngi«ins,— of  which  only  fiagmente  was  kmovni  to  have  enjoyed  with  Ferdi- 

re  come  down  m  us :  these  diaiday  nand,  directed  their  choice  to  him,  and, 

deep  feeling,  glowing  itnwgination,  and  aecordinriy.  May  25,  1808,  he  t" 

ahighfiniah.  She  is  said  to  nave  invented    claimed  trr  them  govemiH' of  Si g_. 

several  metres ;  at  least  one  still  bears  her  and  <^  all  the  kingdom  of  Arragoi]. 

name,  and  has  been  used  t^  ancient  and  was  then  in  hia  eight  and  twentieth  year, 

modern  poets  >—  and  had  hut  a  scanty  portion  of  miutary 

^ Ik^u V  —  3  knowledge.     He  immediately  called  into 

_  service  m  the  balf-pay  officen,  fbimed 

—  « |uv^  —  w  —  v^  several  corps,  oompoeed,  In  patt,  of  the 

_  AodentB   of  the  imivernty,   took  other 

—  V |vw— \^  —  w  measures  to  sustain  a  siege,  aod,  May  31, 

—  dedared  war  against  the  French,  in  a 


proclamation  remark^e  R»  its  energy. 
This  linker  was  hardly  iasued,  before  1 
rived   ftam  the  Saracena.    The  tune  is    French  corps  of  8000  men  marched  ti 


SAKABAim ;    a    dance,  aaid  to  be  de-    This  linker  was  hardly  iasued,  before  a 


.     r  I  time,  and  cMOsists  of  attack  Sorogosaa.    The  French  g<^eial 

two  porta.     Its  character  is  grave  and  eX'  was,    however,   met    bv   the   Spaniards, 

.presaive.     It  originated  in  Spain,  where  it  and,  after  a  hard  struggle,  was  compelled 

was  Ibrmeriy  duiced  to  the  caataneta.  to   nlin,      Palafbx   took   advantage   of 

Sabacehic  Sttle  of  Abchitbctuke.  thii  to  quit  the  dly  for  a  while,  in  order 

(See  Jbdatedart,  vol.  i,  p.  3411.)  to  collect  troops  and   tHganise  the   da- 

S AB ACERB  [Orwnloli) ;  the  name  adopt-  fbnce  of  the  rest  of  the   province.    He 

ed  by  ihe  Aiabs  after  thdr  settlement  in  returned  with  about  1500  men,  •iAk>  had 

Europe,  as  the  terra  ^nbt  (people  of  the  letteoled  fivm  Haihrid,  aql  was  soon  in- 
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naMd  h}  the  F^«tich,  who  bad  recMved  the  French  ealaMiifa«d  tbenaelvM  on  the 
paw«rful  reinfbrceinema,  4fKi  «  tnio  of  breaches.  Odu«  rawe  they  penetrated, 
aniUeiy.  The  benegera  carried  the  poet  by  degrees,  into  the  city,  and  once  more 
of  Tmrero  and  aoioeodierenerior  works,  they  met  with  the  most  obetinate  and  nn- 
iMt  without  great  loflB,  pushed  forward  their  guinaiy  rssstance.  OJd  men,  wofnen 
attacks  ajrainst  the  gaiM  of  El  Carmen  and  and  duldren,  all  took  apart  in  endesvm-' 
El  PoniSo,  began  to  bombard  the  city,  ing  to  stop  the  pmgreea  of  the  beeiegera. 
July  32,  and,  August  4,  forced  their  way  Not  oaiy  street  by  street,  but  house  by 
into  the  place,  t:^  the  gate  of  Santa  En-  house,  and  even  room  by  room,  was  con- 
gracia,  and,  at  length,  made  themselvea  tMided  for,  like  the  outworiis  of  a  fortress, 
maslsia  of  nearly  half  of  Saiagona.  The  and  fiequently  lost  and  recovered.  .  The 
French  general  now  summoned  Palalbz  beeiegns  finally  resorted  to  mining  to  win 
to  sunender.  Hia  sununMU  was  con-  their  way,  theor  progrese  by  open  force 
tained  in  the  foUowiitf  laconic  aentance:  being  bought  at  too  dear  a  rale.  In  this 
"  Head-Quaiteta,  Sl  Ennacia,  capitula-  way  they  bocame  mastere  of  about  one 
tion."  With  equal  laconiRn,  Paklbi  in-  tmnth  <a  the  surface  of  the  city.  SarS' 
Htantty  replied,  "  Head-Quanets,  Sara-  gona,  however,  would  long  have  resisted 
goasa.  War  at  the  pdnt  of  the  knife."  all  tbeir  eSbrts,  had  it  not  been  anailed 
August  5,  ibfl  brother  of  Palafos  had  by  a  tanx  more  terrible  than  the  besieg- 
^leDcd  a  passage  into  the  city,  with  3000  era.  An  epidemic  fever  raged  in  the 
regular  troops.  A  coimcil  of  war  was  place,  and  spread  destniction  among  the 
now  held,  in  which  it  was  resolved  that  ranks  of  iheSaragcesans,  there  bong  i>ei- 
the  remailtins  quarters  of  the  city  should  tber  hospitals,  nor  medicines,  nor  even 
be  cxmtesled  mch  by  inch,  and  that,  ahould  shelter  for  the  sick.  Palafbx  himself  was 
ifiey  be  lost,  the  people  should  retire  across  attacked  by  it,  and,  February  30^  was 
the  Ebro  into  the  suburbs,  destroy  the  obliged  to  ^e  up  tbe  commtoA  to  gen- 
bridge,  and  defend  the  suburbs  to  the  last  eral  8t  Hare,  by  whom  the  capitulMiou 
man.  Thia  resohition  was  imanimously  was  signed  on  the  following  (uy.  Tbe 
applauded  by  the  Saiagoeaans.  They  did  garrison  was  reduced  to  less  than  13,000 
not,  however,  content  themselves  with  ineii,  who,  when  they  marched  out  of  the 
resdng  on  the  defensive.  They  fell  upon  dty,  had  more  the  iqipearance  of  ejiectreii 
the  beaegere  with  unequalled  and  irre-  than  of  human  beitiea.  During  this  sec- 
Bistible  fury.  The  sttuu^e  continued  for  ondnege,54,000ofthebeBieffed  perished, 
eleven  days,  almost  without  intermianon.  of  whom  a  fourth  were  aoldinH.  (See 
Every  dav  the  people  sained  ground,  till,  ^mm.) 

at  last,  the  enemy  held  only  a  narrow  3x%  Locis.     [See  Soar  Lowt.) 

tamae  within  the  walls.     Convinced  that  Siiutou  ;   a  post-township  of  New 

there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  success,  Votli,  in  Saratoga  eoun^,  on  the  west 

the  French  genera)  abandoned  the  siege,  side  of  the  Hudson,  thirty  rniles  north-by- 

which   had    lasted  rixty^otte   days,   and  east  finm  Albany;   population  in   1830, 

cost  bim  several  tbonsand  men.     Palafoic  3461.     SarattwaismemorableasthepUce 

availed  himself  of  the  breathing-dme  thus  where  general  Burgoyne  surrendered  the 

obtained  to  mcrease  his  force,  and  con-  Britisb  army,  conaining  of  5791  men,  to 

Mmct  additional  works.     He  was  not  a]-  ireneral  Gates,  October  17,  1777.    In  1619, 

lowed  a  long  respite.    To  reduce  Sara-  Saratoga  township  was  divided,  and  the 

^ossa  to  suEmisnon  was,  on  many  ac-  western  part  was  named  &Faf(^a^>ring«. 

counts,  an  object  of  great  importance  to  Shutoqa  Spri.-<s8  is  an  incorporated 

the  Pivnch.     In  November,  Uierefbre,  a  village,  containing  celebrated  minwal  wa- 

lar^  Brmy,  under  marshals  Mortier  and  ters,  and  is  situated  seven  miles  north-east 

MoDcey,   marched    to  recommence   the  of  Balbnon  Spa,  and  ihlrty-two  north  of 

MecB.    PaUbx  was  defeated  at  Tudela,  Albany ;  population  in  1630, 3204.    Here 

and  again  imder  the  walls  of  Saragoma,  are  eiiennve  establishments  for  the  ac- 

and  the  place  was  invested.     Being  sum-  commodalion  of  thi  numerous  invalids 

moiwd  to  suirender,  be  replied  and  acted  and  people  of  fashion,  who  resort  hitlier 

with  the  same  energy  as  before.    Theap-  during  the  summer  season.     The  sur- 

proacbee  were  vigorously  carried  on  by  roundinf;  country  has  very  few  charms, 

tbe  French,  and  a  furious  bi»nbardment  Tbe  ejHingB  are  very  numerous,  and  sev- 

was  incessantly  kept  up.    Ahnostbourly  oral  or  them  are  very  large.  Tbe  Coi^Trua 

comhote  took  place  between  tbe  be^gets  ^ring  is  the  most  celebrated,  and  great 

and  thebeseged,  in  which  the  latter  £a-  quantnJeeofthewaterarebonledaDdsent 

played  a  desperate  valca-.    At  length,  Jan-  toallpartsof  theutiion.  (F<vtbein^redi- 

nary  37,  a  general  ssnutlt  was  ttwle,  and  enls  of  this  water,  see  Cangrut  Spmtg.) 
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Smcolatrx.    ISee-^eOinanani.)  mined  U^tappeare  (^  d  rich  blood-rad 

SARCOFttAena   (mun  npi,  flesh,   sod  color. 
farv,  I  eat) ;  origiiiallr  a  apeciee  of  time-       SAkiiuiAFAi.v8,  or  Tokoseoh iolekos 

none,  found  in  the  neighbortiood  of  Aasor,  (iuppoKd  to  be  the  Eaar-Haddon  of  Scrip- 

in  Myata,  which,  BccoMin^  to  Pliny  (ffi«t.  ture),  whose  name  pronnlnailydeDateaM- 

^abir.   ii,  96,  and   xxxvi,   17\lad    the  feminate  aoftneaa  and  nantonneM,  was  the 

power  of  deeiroyin^,  within  forty  daya,  laet  king  of  Aaayria.      He  is  aaid  to  bare 

Aecorpaesput  into  it,  bo  that  nothing  re-  been  a  prioce  of  great  power  and  immeDae 

mained  entire  ercept  the  teeth.    Hence  wea)th,who,accoidingtoaniD«:ripdonoii 

tfaename.    This  qu&li^  brought  the  stone  histoinbatODe,builttheGitiesofTBrBiiaBDd 

into  use  ibr  coffins,  and  thus  the  name  Anchialeinoneda^.  Immersed  in  aeoMial 

came  to  be  applied  lo  all  coffins  of  stone,  grslificatioa,  be  bred  inactirely  anld  in- 

tbouf^  often  usad  fiir  a  coDtrary  puiP°M  rloriously,  in  women's    clothes,  amonc 

to  that  which  the  name  ezpressee.    The  nis    coucubinee,    and    therebjr    excited 

ancients^  who    embellished  every  thing,  againn  him  the  discontent  of  his  aubjects. 

soon  adomed   the  lareopitagi  and  often  Aibacea,  a  Median  satiBp,  and  Belwis,  a 

ploMd  them  upon  the  moDuments  which  Babylonian  priest,  together  raised  an  army 

were   originally  erected    over   gravel^  to  against  him^   wheretmon    Ssrdanapalua 

protect  them  against  violence  [momtmen-  roarched  out  to  meet  them,and  oren^me 

lum,  i.  e.  munvn«nftim).    Under  the  Ro-  them  in  tbree  battles.    In  the  belief  that 

man  emperots,  this  custom  became  more  he  was  perfectly  aecure,  he  retuined  anew 

general,  and  rare  epeciea  of  stone  were  to  his  pdesaures,  and  prepared  a  ^lendid 

used.     The   Egyptian   coffins  of  granite  banquet  fiir  his  victorious  army.    But  Ar- 

and  alabaster  served  as  models.    Of  the  baces,  aided  1^  the  Bacttians,  attacked 

great  number  of  tarcophagi  which  have  his  camp  by  ni^t,  gained  a  great  victotr, 

come  down  to  us,  several  are  known  by  andpureued  the  fiigitiveatotbe  ve^gatnB 

particular  names;   thus  the  sarcophagus  of  Nineveh.     Here  Sardanapalus  dennd- 

of  Homer,  in  the  Bcsborodko  gardens  at  ed  himself  for  two  yean,  while   all  his 

St.  Peteirinirg,  and  that  of  Aleicander,  in  provincee  in  the  mean  time  revolted.     An 

the  British  museum,  once  in  the  mosque  inundation  of  the   Euphrates  at  length 

of  St.  Athanaraus  at  Alexandria,  taken  Dj'  destroyed  a  part  of  the  city  walls,  utd 

the  British  from  the  French,  during  their  theret^  rendered  it  impoanble  to  continue 

campaign  in  Egypt.    Englufa  archeolo-  the  defence  of  Nineveh.     In  this  deroe- 

gials  have  labored  to  [Ht)Te  its  genuine-  rale  state  of  af&ira,  Sardanuialus  set  nis 

nesB,  and  it  is  known  thai  the  body  of  palace  on  fire,  and  consumed  himself^  to- 

Aleiander  was  removed  fiiim  the  temple  gether  with  all  liia  wives,  Borants  and 

of  Jupiter  AiwnoD  to  Memphis,  and  af-  treasuree,  in  the  twenly-firat  year  (rf*  bis 

terwards  to  Alexandria,  wh^e  Augustus  reign.    His  destruction  is  usually  conaid- 

and  SeptimiuB  Severus  (203  A.D.)  saw  it.  ered  as  having  taken  place  in  the  year 

The  tomb,  it  is  supposed,  was  so  magniti-  888  B.  C,  but,  according  to  Volney,  it 


that  the  Chnstian  destroyers  spared  should  be  placed  in  the  vear  717. 

n(tnou^  not  the  body),  and  changed  it  SARDES,or  Sahdib;  the  ancient  capital 

into  a  chureb  of  St.  Athanasius.     The  of  Lydia,  on  the  river  Pactolus,  not  &i 

sareophaguB,  it  is  said,  was  used  as  a  cis-  from  the    mount  Tmolus.      Under    the 

tern.     The  statement  of  Ghrysoetom  {Op-  Pemans,  it  was  a  magnificent  city,  and  a 

era  X,  625,  ed.  Momfaucon)  seems  to  be  greht  maiket  for  alaves,  on  the  commer- 

incousistentwitfathiso[Mnion,whicb,how-  cial  route  &om  Asia  to  Europe.     The 

ever,  deriree  some  support  flam  an  On-  Greeks  conquered  and  burned  it  500  B.  C. 

ental  tradition.      Clarke    deacribes  this  An  earthquake   again  destroyed  it,  but 

tnreo{dM^us,  which  is  covered  with  hiero-  Tiberius  rebuilt  it    A  email  viQsge  stands 

glypfaies,mbisTon^ofAlexaDder(Cam-  at  present  on   its  site,  and   considerabte 

bridge,  1805,  4to.V    The  form  of^  these  ruins  still  aneat  its  ancient  grandeur. 

lareophagi  was  ordinarily  a  parallelopipe-  Sardihia  ;  an  iaiand  in  the  Mediterra- 

(lon,  or  an  oblong  square,  mmjlar  to  our  neau  sea,  having  the  title  of  kingdom, 

coffins.      SomMimes    the    angles   were  with  a  superficial  area  of  9100  square 

rounded,  thus    assuming  an    elliptieal  mike,  and  a  populatioD  of  490/150.    It 

shaoe.     Some  tweopkagi  were  not  in-  Mmtaina  nine  towns,  fifteen  villages,  and 

landed  to  contain  the  whole  body,  but  377  bamlets,  and  b  separated  Atmi  Corm- 

oohranum.  caon  the  nt»thby  tliestnuisof  Bwifteio. 

Sard,  or  SARnoin;   a  variety  of  ear-  The  soil  is  fiuitflil,  yielduig  com,  wine, 

D^an,  wiuch  exhilnta,  by  reflected  li^  oil,  figs,  and  other  smithemfiuitB.  Thereia 

a  dull  reddiah-brown  color,  but  by  trans-  an  abundance  of  wood  on  the  n 
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but,  on  account  of  the  want  of  food  roade,  triee  of  the  coniiscnt.  It  comprises  in 
the  seaport  towns  aie  supplied  from  Cor-  the  whole  an  extBiit  of  SS,000  equara 
uca;  on  the  sante  account  Sardinia  bai  miles,  with  a  ponulaiion  (in  lSSf>)  of 
DO  poets.  The  horses,  which,  in  wme  4,t65i277  (300,1X10  French  in  Savoy, 
poitt,  run  wild,  and  the  homed  cattle,  are  3,865,077  Italiane,  and  3300  Jews].  The 
amall,  but  well  made.  The  fiaheries  are  poputatioD,  with  the  exceplioD  of  the 
important  harge  quantitieB  of  salt  and  Jews,  and  31,900  Walilenses,  is  entirely 
cheese  are  manu&ctured,  and  the  latter  is  Catholic.  The  conlinenia)  ports  of  which 
exported.  The  causes  of  the  small  pop-  the  monartrliy  is  composed  are  aa  Ibllnws : 
ulatian  of  this  fertile  island  ate  to  be  re-  The  duchy  of  Savoy ;  ihe  duchyof  Picd- 
(fcned  to  the  accumulation  of  the  landed  mont ;  tlie  couuly  of  Nice  or  Nizza,  with 
property  in  a  few  bands,  and  tlie  abaence  the  principality  of  Monaco ;  the  dticliiis 
of  the  ineat  proprietors  (there  are  in  Sar-  of  Alonifermt  and  (Sardinian)  Milan ;  and 
dinia  3/6  6e&,  naif  of  which  belong  to  the  duchy  of  Gt^noa  (sec  tiie  separate  ar- 
Spanish  ftmilies),  the  privileges  of  the  tides);  which  are divided,fora(lministra- 
nobiEty  and  deny,  and  the  practice  of  tive  purposes,  into  eight  provinces ;  8uvoy, 
private  revenge  (TOOO  murders  have  been  Tunu,  Coni,  Alessandria,  Novaro,  Aosto, 
canuDitied  in  the  space  of  one  month).  Nizza  and  Genoa.  The  revenue  amounts  to 
The  interior  exhibits  an  astonishing  de-  $900,000 ;  the  expenditure  to  fl,050,000; 
p«eofbarbariBm;lhepeBsanisareclMbed  debt  to  fa,.500,000  ;  army,  38,000  men, 
m  leather  or  undressed  skins,  and  the  exclusive  of  40,000  militia,  on  the  island 
mtains  are  infested  with  banditti.  The  of  Sardinia,  l^ie  power  of  the  crown  is 
icipat  wwns  are  (he  cBpital,  Cagliaii  unlimited:  the  administration  is  conduct- 
',  and  Sassari  (20,000  inhabjlaiits).  ed  b^  Ihree  secretaries  of  state :  the  suc- 
lia  was  prohably_  settled  by  Pelas-  cession  to  the  throne  is  confiiwd  to  the 
D  colonies,  m  the  time  of  the  Herac-  male  line.  In  the  island  of  Sardinia 
Udes,  aa  the  noraght,  or  ancient  monu-  there  are  estates,  and  in  Genoa  the  assei)t 
ments,  found  in  the  island,  indicate.  The  of  the  estates  is  necessary  for  the  iinpo- 
number  of  these  monuments  is  about  600:  nition  of  new  taxes.  The  nobility  is  nu- 
thoee  which  are  entire  are  tilty  feet  high,  merous,  but  not  exempt  from  taxation. 
with  a  diameter  of  ninety  feet  at  base,  and  Thecler^  (39  archbishn]ie  and  bisliope, 
terminating  at  the  sununit  in  a  cone.  399G  ixm^  priests,  293  male  and  144  fb- 
Tbey  are  built  on  little  hills,  in  a  plain,  of  male  convents)  is  not  very  wealthy.  The 
different  sorts  of  stones,  and  in  some  papal  power  is  limited  Dy  a  concordate. 
cases  ore  surrounded  by  a  wall.  The  There  are  four  univerntiee,  at  Turin,  Ge- 
ialand  then  belonged  successively  to  the  noa,  Cagliari  and  Sassari,  but  education 
Caithaginisos,  Romans, Vandals,  Saracens,  is  in  a  low  state.  The  re igntoK  prince, 
the  pope^  the  German  emperors,  to  Pisa,  the  first  of  the  house  of  Savov  Ceiignan, 
Genoa,  and  Spain.  InI720,ilwascededto  is  Charles  Emanuel,  bom  IStK),  married 
(lie  duke  of  Savoy,  as  an  indemnification  Theresa,  sister  of  the  grand-duke  of  Tua- 
fbr  the  loss  of  Sicily.  (See  Sardinian  cany,  in  1817,  succeeded  his  uncle  Charles 
JHbnard^.)  The  island  was  mlldiv  gov-  Felix,  May,  1831.  He  has  two  sons, 
eroed  by  a  viceroy,  and  the  inhabitania  Victor  Etnuiuel  (bora  in  1820),  and  Fer- 
allowed  to  retain  their  old  usages.  Borne  dinaiid  (bom  in  18SS).  The  roval  tide  Is 
dinatiB&ction,  however,  arose  towards  king  of  Sardinia,  Cyprus  and  Jerusa- 
the  close  of  the  cenniry,  and,  in  1793,  a  lem,  and  duke  of  Savoy.  I'he  crown- 
rebellion  broke  out,  which  was  terminated  prince  is  styled  prince  of  PiedmonL 
by  the  concessions  of  the  government  iu  Former  sovereigns,  Victor  Amadeus  II, 
179a  The  nivenue  from  the  island  is  1713-30;  Charles  Emanuel  III,  to  1773; 
ineoi)mdereJ>le.  The  inhabitants  are  Victor  Amadeus  III,  1796 ;  Charier  Emon- 
Calfaolics,  and  speak  several  different  dia>  uel  IV,  abdicated  ItlOS ;  Victor  Emanuel 
iects,  some  of  which  are  a  mixture  of  I,  abdiraied  IBSl ;  Charles  Felix,  died 
Spanish  and  Italian.  The  better  classes  1831.  The  nucleus  of  this  monarchy 
^eak  pure  Italian. — See  Marmora's  Vov-  was  Savoy,  a  fragment  of  several  stales 
iwe  en  Sai-daigTic,  dt  1819—1825  (Pans,  thai  bad  cmmbled  to  pieces  (the  old  king- 
1826);  Mimaut's  Hittoire  dt  Sardairne  dom  of  Burgundy,  the  Frankisli  tnon- 
(1825) ;  Smyth's  PraaU  Slate  <{f  Sardinia  archy,  the  Carlovuiffion  kingdom  of  Italy, 
{Loiid.,1828);aiidPetit-Rader8AWicM»tir  and  the  kingdom of^les),  which  became 
ktJVttTaghadelaSaniaigntiPanajlSHi).  independent  in  tlie  bennningof  the  elev- 
Sinrdinian  MMorchy;  a  kingdom  of  enth  century,  Rodolpn  III,  last  king  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  composed  of  the  Aries,  created  Berthokl  count  of  Savoy 
■land  of  Sardinia,  and  of  several  eoun-  in  1016.  He  was  probably  the  ancestor  (tf 
Toi_zi.        '19  ()i.h;k' 
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the  HubseqiieDl  couiiB  and  dukei  of  Ss-  duke  Victor  AmadeuB  II   acquinid  pos- 

Toy.     The  counn  of  Savi^  gradually  ex-  BewiOD  of  a   port  of  Uilan   (Aleaundiia, 

lended  rfheir  territoriea,   iwrtly  by   mar-  Val  di  Seoe,  &c.)  ae  an  imperial  fie^  sod 

riagee,  [Mrtly  by  thdr  aaherence  lo  the  of  the  duchy  of  Monderrst,  which  had 

Gmtdmi  emperors,  in  the  disputes  between  been  originally  (twelfth  century)  a  Ger- 

ihe  Guelft  and  Gibelinee,  partly  by  pur-  man  marquisBte,  and  which  ehould  ha^e 

chase,   and  partly  by  an  artful  policy  in  devolved  to  Piedmont  by  descent  in  1631. 

their  connenons  with  the  Spanish,  French  The  peace  of  Utrecht  (1713)  added  Sicily, 

and  AuBtrian  courts.     By   the  marriage  with  the  royal  title  -,  but,  in  1720,  the  new 

of  the  duke  Louia  with  Anne  of  Luaignan,  king  was  obliged  to  receive  Sardinia  in 

daughter  of  James,  king  of  Cyprus,  and  lieu  of  that  ie^d. — IL  The  second  pc- 

the  will  of  the  queen-dowager  of  Cyprus  riod,  from  1720  to  the  jweaent  time,  em- 

(1482),    tlie   house    of   Savoy   obtained  btaces  three  diatinct  divisions  in  Sardinian 

claiuia  to  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  which  history.     1.  TV  fortg-thte  Year^  ^"^^ 

caaweA   the  kiugs  of  Sardinia,  at  a   later  oflGjig  ChaAa  Emmwl  III  (1730—^) 

period,  to  assume  the  title  of  Mn^  of  Cy-  who  was  equally  distinguisbed  as  a  gen 

pruB  and  Jerusalem-     Tn  the  history  of  end  and  a  ruler.     By  the  peace  of  VieuM 

the  stale  we  may  distinguish  two  periods.  (1735),  as  the  ally  of  France  and  Spun 

— I.  From  the  first  setuement  of  the  sue-  against  Austria,  be  obtained  a   second 

cesion  (1383)  by  the  will  of  count  Ama-  fragment  of  Milan  (Tortona  and  NovaraL 

deuB  VL  which  established  the  indivisi-  as  an  imperial  lief,  and  by  the  trealyof 

Ulity  of  the  dominions,  and  the  descent  Worms  (1743),  during  the   war  for  the 

m  order  of  primogeoiture,  until  the  ad-  Austrian    succeHslon,  n   third    fragment 

mieaoD  of  the  Sardinian  monamhy  into  [Anghieia,  Vigevano,  Ace),  likewise   as 

the   European   family  of  states,   by  the  fiefa  of  the  empire.     In  1762,  he  was  the 

peace  of  Utrecht.     In  this  period,  among  mediator  of  the  peace  between  Fiattc* 

other   acquisitions,  the  house  of   Savoy  and   England.     By  the  wisdom  of  his 

gained  possession  of  the  county  of  Nizza  government,  the  country  was  placed  in  a 

(1399),  and  count  Amadous  VIII  received  most  prosperous  condition ;  and  the  new 

the  ducal   tide   from  the  emperor  Sigis-  codeof  laws  (Cdttws  Ciirajtiiion),promul- 

mimd  in  1416 ;  but  in  the  wais  between  gated  in  1770,  is  an  honorable  monument 

the  emperor  Charles  V  and  Francis  I  of  of  his   reign.     In  bis  disputes  with  the 

France,  it  lost,  in  the  middle  of  the   six-  pope,   Charles  Emanuel  maintained  the 

teenth  century,  the  Valais  and  Geneva,  righla  of  the  statejas   acknowledged  h</ 

which  put  themselves  under  the  jwotec-  theconccBiiateof  l7S6(confirmedlM'Btai- 

tion  of  Switzerland,  and  the  Fays  deVaud,  edictXIV,  in  1743),  made  all  e         ' 


of  Philip  II  of  Spatn,  in  the  war  against  deai  111  [dUd  1796),  mi^Chtvta  £ 

France,   that  by  the   peace  of  Chateau  ad   IV   {lAdicattd    ISO^     The    fanner 

Cambreffls   (Id.'S?),  Savoy  and   Piedmont  joined  Austiia  against   France,  July  25, 

were  restored  to  him.     Meanwhile  Prot-  16^and  wasstiippedof  SavoyaudNizzs 

estantiam  bad  crept  into  the  country.    At  in  September  of  the  seme  year.  Thelatler 

the  exhortation  of^  (he  pope,  Philibert  de-  entered  into    an    alliance    with    Fiance 

terminedtoconvertibe  Pn>te8tant8,among  against  Austria  (April  S,  1797);  but  hii 

whom  were  many  Waldenses,  hw  force ;  territory  was,  nevertheless,  invaded  by  the 

but  he  was    several   times   defeated  bv  French  directory,  which  made  the  com- 

them  in  the  mountains ;  on  one  of  which  plajnis  of  the  Sardinian  people  against  the 

i  he   lost   70O0    men,  au(>   was  burden  of  taxes  and  the  privileges  of  the 


d  to  gnnl  them  freedom  of  retif^ous    nobility  a  pretext,  and  he  was  compelled 
ip.    This  princeencouragedmanu'    to  cede  all  bis  continental  donunions  [Dec. 
laclures  among  his  subjecls,  and  laid  the    9, 1798)  to  France.     He  retained  only  the 


foundation  tor  the  present  extensive  cul-  island  of  Sardinia,  whither  he  was  obliced 

ture  of  silk  by  the  introduction  of  mul-  lo  retire  with  bis  family.    June  4,  1^19; 

berry  trees.    He  also  began  the  construe-  he  abdicated  in  &vor  of  hk  brother,  Vic- 

tion  of  several  fortresHea,  and  built  the  tor  Emanuel  I,  and  lived  as  a  private  in' 

citndel  of  Turin.    Id  1476,  he  acquired  dividtial  at  Rome,  where  Se  died  in  1819, 

the  principality  of  Oneglia  by  exc^nge,  having  entered  the  orderofJe8uitainl817. 

and  the   coiin^  of  Tenda  by  ptnchase.  From  1606,  Piedmont  with  Genoa  was 

Id  the  war  for  tlie  Spanidi  succeanon,  ineorporeted  with  the  French  em}iire. — 
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3.  TV  RaianAum  and  Bxlemwa  iff  Ac  the  Battmy  conaira,  the  whole  nav}  of 

Sardinian  Mmardof  by  Ihe  Omgrtti  of  Ft-  Sardinia  (eoniuting  of  one   IU(;ate  uid 

cmo.     Viclor  Emuiuel  I  returaed.  May  eight  enutlW  vessels)  was  ordered  to  sea, 

^0, 1814,  to  Tuiiii,  hb  continental  territo-  but  eSected  nothing.     Through  the  me- 

ries  havinx  been  reatored  by  the  peace  of  diadoo  of  Ureol  Butain,  however,  a  peacv 

Paiu.     Half  of  Savoy  was  len   iu  the  was  concluded  in  1835,  Sardinia  agreeioK 

haitda  of  the  French;  which,  however,  to  make  certain  presents  to  the  dey  of 

waa  restored   by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  Algiers  and  the  hey  of  Tunis,    The  con- 

1815   [November  20),  together  with  Mo-  grew  of  Verona  (18SS)  provided  for  the 

naco.    On  the  other  band,  Carouge  and  gradual  evacuatiou  of  the    country    by 

Cheeoe,  with    12,700    inhabitants,   were  foreign    troops,    which    was    completed 

ceded  toGeneva(OctoberSS,18I6).    The  towards  the  close  of  1833;  but,  at  tlie 

aougKm    of   Vienna    was    desirous    of  same  lime,  as  appreheoaons  were  enter- 

BtrengtheQing  the  kings   of  Sardinia,  as  tained  from  the  Piedraontese  fu^tives  in 

faoldeiB  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  Eng-  Switzeriand,  such   repreaentauons    were 

land  wished  tu  establish  a  commercial  in-  made  to  the  federal  diet  as  not  only  to 

Kttxvrae  with  the  court  of  Turin.   Genoa,  efTect  their  removal,  but  to  impose  reatric- 

tiiereforB,  was  annexed  as  a  duchy  to  the  tioos  upon  the  Swiss  press.     Intereouiae 

SanfiniaD  monarchy,  December  14, 1614.  with  Spain  was  bn^en  even  previously  to 

Victor  Emanuel  restored,  as  far  as  was  the  invanon  ofthat  country  by  the  French  ; 

practicable,  the  old  constilutjon,  readmit-  and  the  prince  of  Corignan  (the  preaent 

ted  the  Jesuita,  subKtitied  the  -  holy  alU-  king),  who  bad  been  bcmished  from  court 

aoce,  and  estabtished  a  rigorous  censor-  on  account  of  his  conduct  during  the 

ship.    In  1818,  he  confirmed  the  sales  of  Piedmontese    insunectjon,    served   as  a 

the  royal  domuoa  made  by  the  French,  volunteer  under  the  duke  d'An^ouUme. 

•nd    appropriated    an  manual    sum    of  Still  Sardinia  embraced  the  Austrian  poli- 

400,000  tire  fbr  the  indenuufication  of  tics  vrith  more  cordiaUiy  than  the  French, 

ihe  «nisTBiita,  ^o  bad  loM  th^  estates,  both  in  regard  to  her  oomesdc  adminia- 

As  an  uly  of  England,  he  obtaiited  a  per-  ttation,  and  in  her  Italian  policy  in  ^en- 

manenl  and  honorable   peace   with  the  eral.     A  royal  edict,  of  18SS,  prohUmed 

Btabaiy  powers,  through  the  British  ad-  any  person  learning  to  road  or  mile,  who 

n^al  loni  Euoouth.     In  March,   lEQI,  had  not  property  to  the  amount  of  ISOO 

in  consequence  of  the  trouUes  which  re-  liro  (about  $400),   and  any  orie  studying 

suited   in  the  occupation  of  the  country  ut  the  univerEdly  who  had  not  as  much 

by  the  Austrians,  he  abdicated  the  crown,  more  in  the  funds.     Translatiors  of  the 

in   Avar  of  his  brother,  Cltarles  Felix,  works  of  G^the,  Wieland,  and  Schiller, 

(See  PiedmontaeRnoiution.\    The  meas-  were  also  prohibited  within  the  Sardinian 

lu-es  which  were  adopted  HiDsequenlly  to  states.      Charles   Felix  died  March  39, 

the  su[X)reasitai  of  the  insuiroction,  were  1831,  and  was  succeeded  in  Charles  Al- 

directea  to  realize  the  plan  of  the  con-  bert,  prince  of  Cari^nan.     Some  troubles 

grew  of  Vienna  in  erecUng  Sardinia  into  Intike  out  in  Sardinia:  the  Genoese  mer- 

a  partition    wall    between    Austria  and  chants  offered  the  king  a  large  sum  of 

France.     In  comphance  with  the  terms  money  to  induce  him  to  consent  to  the 

of  the  coDTentio'n  concluded  between  the  iixlependence  of  Genoa ;   but  the  oSer 

Sardinian  general    della  Torre   and  the  was  rejected,  and  hie  maiesW  was  actually 

Aoatrion,  Simian  and  Russian  ambasea-  besieged  in  Genoa,  until  reheved  bv  Ati». 

dor,  Sardinia  waa  occupied  by  Austrian  trian  troops. — See  the  aiticlee  Aoty,  and 

mmn,  f^  which  Austria  was  to  receive  Baly,  Travtlt  in,  with  the   works  there 

$1^0fiOO    a  year,    besides    provisions,  referred  to ;   see  also  Manno's  Sofia  di 

B^orouB  measures  were  taken  to  extir-  Sardtma  (Turin,  1835J;   Munaut'e  /Kf- 

pate  '  revolutk»ary  principle"  as  they  lotrc  &  Sardai^ie  (Pans,  1835);  and  De 

were  s^led.     In  the  universitiee  of  Turin  la  Marmora's  Voyage  de  Sardiagne  ( 1836). 

and  G«Doa,  and  other  mstimdoos  of  edu-  Sahdohtx.    (See  Chalctdony.) 

catioD,  a  strict  supervision  over  the  con-  Sauiatiaks,     The    Sclavomans   and 

dtiM  oif  the  students  was  maintained ;  the  other  nations,  who  inhabited  the  northern 

Jesuits  were  admitted  into  Savoy  and  the  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  were  called  by 

iaknd  of  Sardinia ;  the  royal  schools  were  the.  ancients  Sarmaliant.     European  Sar- 

committed  to  thdr  care,  and,  in  ISJS,  the  matia  comprehended  (according  to  Gatte- 

urovincial   college  was  put   under  their  rer,  who,  however,  extended  it   too   far) 

direction.    The  Jews  were  subjected  to  Poland  ~from  the  Vistula,  Prusda,  Cour- 

■enve  burdens  and  great  disabilitiee.    To  land,  livonis,  Runa,  and  European  Tar- 

"  ~      1  commerce  against  tary,  together  with  the  Crimea;  Asiadc 
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Samutia  embraced  Airiatic  Ruasia,  Sibe-  joyed  s  very  hi^  repute,  at  different  tiines, 
ria  and  Mongolia.  The  SannatiBiiB  u  a  specific  in  venereal  and  ecrafliloiia 
were  nomadic  tribes.  They  were  ivobk-  dieeasee :  Ihey  bavir  sudorific  and  diuretic 
Uy  descendants  of  the  Medee,  and  dwelt  propertiel,  but  only  in  a  slight  d^ree. 
originally  in  Asia,  between  the  Don,  the  SariiapariUB  is  one  of  the  ingredienie  of 
Wol^  and  mount  Caucasus.  I^y  d>e  fiunous  Rob  of  Laffecteur,  as  well  aa  i>f 
were  allies  of  king  Mithridaiee  VI  of  Swaini's  Panacea,  and  variola  other  simi- 
PontUB,  even  at  that  time  were  settled  on  iar  remedies.  The  ^lecics  of  smilax  aiv 
the  west  of  the  Don,  and  afterwards  ex-  very  numerous  in  the  U.  States,  eepecially 
tended  over  the  country  between  the  Don  in  the  aoathem  parts.  They  are  green 
and  the  Danube.  They  were,  at  times,  vines,u8uaily  qiiny,  wilhscatteied  leeve«, 
ibrmidable  to  the  Asiatic  kings.  Among  and  are  very  troublesome  in  the  woods, 
the  most  remaikable  of  them  were  the  in  certain  dislrictB,  forming  impenetrable 
Ja^gefl  and  the  Roxolani.  They  carried  thickets.  They  are  allied,  in  their  bocau' 
on  long  and  bloody,  but  for  the  most  part  ical  characters,  to  the  asparagus,  but  diSat 
unsuccewfiil,  wan  asainst  the  Romans,  widely  in  habit ;  the  leaves  are  corisc«(ius 
A  part  of  them,  wiui  other  bBrbaiians,  or  membranous,  entire,  nerved,  and  urn- 
entered  Gaul  A.  D.  407  ;  the  remainder  ally  more  or  less  heait-shaped  ;  the  leaf- 
were  conquered  by  Attila,  but  after  his  stalks  are  generally  proridea  with  tendrils 
death  submitted  to  the  Mnperor  Marcian,  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  diiBcious, 
who  assigned  them  a  residence  on  the  chiefly  disposed  in  little  axiUaiy  umbels, 
Don.  Here  th^  afterwards  united  them-  and  the  corolla  is  divided  into  tsx  lobes ; 
selves  to  the  G<nha,  and  formed  with  the  male  flowers  have  six  stamens ;  the 
them  one  nation.  trull  is  a  small  globular  berry,  contaming 
Sarh,  Fietro.  (See  Ptait  of  Venice.)  three  seeds,  or  often  one  or  two  CMdy,  by 
Sarracenta,  or  Side-saddle  Flo  wKH.  reason  of  abortion.  The  &  (!%uia  grows 
The  species  of  larmcmia  are  among  the  in  China  and  Japan,  and  the  roots  are 
most  angular  prod  uodons  of  the  vege-  employed  in  those  counliies  for  the  saine 
table  world.  They  are  exclumvety  North  piirpoeee,  and  have  enjoyed  the  same 
American,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Nuttall,  reputation  as  our  saiHaparflla.  It  is,  bn- 
are  not  found  west  of  Uie  Alleghanies.  sides,  used  for  fbod.  The  true  sarsap*- 
The  leaves  have  the  form  of  a  long  tube  rilla  has  smooth,  oval,  membranous,  beort- 
or  funnel,  coiuc  or  swollen,  often  coiitMn-  shaped  leaves,  and  grows  in  Mexico, 
ing  water,  and  terminated  by  (ui  appeO'  Peru  and  Brazil:  it  is  said,  likewise,  to 
dag^  which  varies  in  form  in  the  different  inhabit  the  U.  States ;  but  it  is  not  piT>b- 
species.  The  flowers  resemble,  in  nze  able  that  our  own  is  the  same  wilb  the 
and'  form,  those  of  the  splatter-dock  or  South  American  species, 
yellow  water-lily  (nuphar).  All  inhabit  Sarti,  Joseph,  a  composer,  was  bora  at 
maishy  grounds.  The  S,  purpurea  is  Faenza,  in  1729,  and  died  in  1803.  He 
the  most  common  species,  and  t^  far  the  was,  for  a  long  time,  master  of  the  (^pd 
most  widely  diffused,  being  frequently  to  Catharine  II,  in  St.  Petersburg,  ttho 
met  with  firom  Hudson's  bay  to  Carolina:  treated hinj  very  liberslly.  Uecomposeda 
the  stems  are  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  nandTe-Deumfbr  the  taking  of  Oczakow, 
arising  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  the  bass  of  which  was  accompanied  by 
simple,  leafless,  and  are  terminated  with  cannons  of  different  calibre.  A  piece  cnf 
large  flowers,  of  a  green  color  mixed  with  music  composed  by  him  for  Gooa  Friday, 
re<£tisb-brown ;  the  leaves  have  a  large  was  performed  by  siny-six  sin^era  and 
heart-^iaped  appendage,  smooth  exter-  one  hundred  Rusuan  horns,  besides  die 
nally,  and  covered  iviuiin  with  scattered  usual  instruments. 
whitish  horizontal  hairs.  The  other  spe-  Sabto,  Andrea  del  (his  proper  n 
cies  are  confined  to  the  Southern  States.  is    Aiuirta     Vanmicdd);     a    cstebi 

Sarbaparilla.   The  roots  of  the  Muioz  painter,  of  the  Florentine  school,  bam  at 

tttrtapariila,  and  doubtless  of  other  spe-  Florence,  in  1488.      His  teachers   were 

cies  of  amilax  (for  all  those  plants  closely  not  of  a  hi^  order,  and  he  cultivated  his 

resemble    each    other    in   their   sendble  talents  principally  by  the  study  of  n-eat 

proMrties),  are  very   long  and   slender,  raasteis,  such  as  Leonardo  and  HichacI 

ivitli  a  wrinkled  ba^   brown  externally  Angelo.      Some    maintain  that  he   was 

and    white    within,    and    have  a  atnul  deficient  in  invention  ;  whence,  in  some 

woody  heart.     They  ere  inodorous,  and  of  hifi  compootions,  he  made  use  of  the 

have   a  mucilaginous   and   very  shghtly  engravings  of  Albtart  DOrer,  whidi  had 

bitter  taste ;  they  seem  to  possess  no  very  then  bec^e  known.     He  painted  tnony 

ocuve  principle,  although  they  have  en-  pieces  for  bis  nadvs  city,    Francis  1  in- 
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dooad  him,  Iqr  «  conwIeraUe  ahrj,  to  titm  in  En^laud,  (he  moR  celebrated  lit- 

go  to  Fiance   in    1518.       But   his  ex-  lu^  in  uie  in  that  couun;  was  that  Ryleil 

uaragant  wift  led  him  into  acts  of  ingrati-  wcundunt  tuion  iSorum,  compiled  by  the 

tude  Bgainn  the  prijice.     He  soon  went  triahop  of  Salisbury,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 

back  to  Italy,  and  a{>proptiated  to  the  uae  tury. 

of  himaelf  anid  faia  wife  lar^  tame,  which  SAsiArima.    (See  Laurd.) 

had  been  given  him,  by  hie  royal  patron,  SiesorBiuTo:    a  peinteT,   ao    called 

to  purchaBe  the  pictures  of  great  mastera  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  a  town  in  the 

in  Italy.     He  repented,  it  ie  true,  of  hia  duchy  of  llrbiDo,  States  of  the  Church, 

fenhs,  but  could  not  recovw  the  king's  His  true   name  was    OiambatHtta  SabiL 

Baar.     Among  other  worice,  he  painted.  He  was  bom  in  1605.  learned  the  elementa 

about  this  lime,  the  beautitui  Sacrifice  of  of  his  art  from  hia  &ther,  and  afterwardB 

Abraham,  which  has  since  been  placed  in  studied  under  Domenichino,  Guido  and 

the  gallet^  of  Dicaden.    The  foUowiur  Albeni,     Hia  works  resemble  those  of  the 

ane^ote  la  related  of  hia  wonder&l  tkM  latter,  and  are  executed  with  the  same 

in  imitalkHi : — He  copied  Raphael's  por-  care.      Hie  paintinca    were    cbiefiy   the 

tnit  of  Leo  X  so  eiquiaiteiy  as  even  to  Madonna  and  Child,  the  latter  sleepiitg. 

deceive  Giulio  Komano,  who  had  aided  Hia  heads  are  expreaaive  and  lovely. 

Raphael    in  the   drapery.    Amon^   his  Satah,    [See  DevS.) 

most  celebrated  woriu  is  a  Burial  m  the  Satb  ;    an   Egyptiaii    godden.      (See 

rakce  PiOi,  and  the  Dead  Savior  with  Him>gly]Ma,  vol  vi,  p.  319.) 

Mary  and  the  Saints,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Satiit  ;  a  soft,  cloeely-woven  ailk,  with 

nand-duke ;  alao  a  beautifurHEuilonna,  in  a  gloe^  aurlace.     In  tiie  manufacture  of 

Uie  church  of  f^maisiala,   called  Ma-  other  ailken  stuffi,  each  half  of  the  warp 

donnct  dtl  tCLCco,   and  aevervl  othere  in  ia  raised  alternate^ ;  but  in  weaving  satin, 

Florence ;  a  Charity,  now  in  Baele  ;  To-  the  workinan  only  raises  the  fifth  or  the 

tnaa  with  the  Angelj  and  several  Holy  eighth  pan  of  the  warp;  thus  the  woof  is 

Families ;  the  HiaUirv  of  Joaq>h,  in  two  bidden  beneath  the  warp,  which,  present- 

pointingB,    in    the    Paris    museum.      In  ing  an  even,  cloae  and  smooth  sur&ce,  is 

iSS,  when  Florence  was  taken,  the  sol-  the  more  capable  of  reflecting  the  rays  of 

diers,  on  entering  the  refectory    which  ligbL    In  this  way  satin  acquires  that 

contained  his  picune  of  the  Ltiat  Supper,  lustre  and    brilliancy  which   distinguieh 

were  struck  with  awe,  and  retired  with-  it  from  most  other  kinds  of  nDu.    The 

out  committing  any  violence.     He  died  chief  seats  of  this  branch  of  manuftcture 

of  the  plague,  in   1530.      Hia   coloiinx  are   Lyons  in  France,   and   Genoa  and 

m  fresco,  aa  well  as  in  oil,  was  ftill  of  Florence  in  Italy.     From  the  East  Indies 

sweetnesB  and  force :   his  draperies  are  are  imported  llicse  li^t  stufls  called  In- 

essy  and   gracefiil.     The   Iiaked,  in  hia  diau  or  Chmeae  satins.     They  are  either 

coinpoaitioii^  ia  excellently  designed,  but  plain,  damaak^,  striped,  open-worked,  or 

his  figures  want  that  force  and  vivacity  embroidered.     Both  in  lustre  and  execu- 

wbich  animate  the  works  of  other  great  lion,  thev  are  &r  inferior  to  the  Lyonese    - 


Uiev  are 
i  they,  h 


pkiniers,  though  they  poesees  conectuees,  salina  j  they,  however,  poeaess  this  pecu- 

truth  aiid  simplicitv.      Sometunes   he  is  liar  property,  that,  even  after  scouring, 

too  anxious  to  produce  effect.    Giacomo  they  retain  their  original  gloss. 

de  Pontormo  was  hia  pupil.  Satik-Sfah  ;    carbonate    of   lime,    in 

Saecm,  Ou>  ;    a    rotten    borough  in  delicate,    almost  cotnpact,   white   fibrea. 

Wihsfaire,  two  milea  north  of  Salisbury.  (See  Lime.) 

It  WM  anciently  a  considerable  cil),  and  by  Satire;   in   the   widest  sense  of  the 

the  Romans  called  Sorbiodiawm,  ihou^  word,  pungent  ridicule  or        ' 

at  present  reduced  to  some  ruins  and  m-  of  tikults,  vices  or  weakni 

trenchmenta.      Two  members,  however,  phrase  a  " satirical  person."  Inauarrowcr 

are  yet  returned  to  parUament  by  the  pro-  sense,  in  which  it  ia  nuav  commonly  uaed, 

prietors,  and   the  election  takes  place   in  it  ia  a  poem,  of  which  ridicule  and  cen- 

the  field,  on  the  spot  where  the  last  houses  sure  are  the  object  and  chief  characteriK- 

of  the  cin[  stood.    The  present  proprietor  tic.     This  species  of  poetry  had  its  origin 

of  Old   Sanun  (lord  Caledon)  paid  about  with  the  Romans :  the  name  ia  derived 

£60,000  for  the  amaU  estate  aa  which  the  from  aaba-  Jby  no  means  fiom  airiyrjj  snd 

borough  stands.     It  was  the  original  sit.  refers,  originally,  to  the  mixture  of  sub- 

uation  of  Salisbury,  and  the  bishop  had  a  jecia  treated,  and  ai  metres  used,  in  the 

casle   here ;  bijt  the  see  was  removed  earlier  productions  of  this  kind.    Satire  id 

to  the  preeent  situation  of  Salisbury  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  latest  branches  of  poetry  cuki- 

ia  the  year  1319.    BeSve  the  renrma-  vated,  because  it  presupposes  not  nwrely 
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much  of  any  eu 

),  and  much  variecyofliftaDdmui-  caa  dieeolve,  is  said  to  be  aatwaUd  wkb 

nen  to  call  this  wit  into  exercise.     In  it.     But  BaturatioD  with  one   Bubstanci^ 

fkcl,  it  i^  only  in  an  advanced  state  ofao-  does  not  deprive  the  fluid  of  its  power 

ciety,  where  folly  and  vice  force  them-  of  acting  or,  and  dissolving  some  other 

setves  on  the  public  e;e,  tliat  a  taste  can  bodies ;  and  in  many  cases  it  increased 

eidst  for  this  species  of  pttMluctioii.     As  this  power.     The  word  Maturation  ia  aim 

the  object  of  satire  is  always  cBHtigalion,  employed  in  another  sense.     The  union 

it  is  distin^ished  from  mere  wit,  which  of  two  principles  produces  a  body,  the 

may  occupy  itself  simply  with  the  hi-  properties  of  which  differ  ftom  those  of 

dicroufmess  of  particular  relations.    The  ue  component  ports:  whan  the  principles 

form  of  satire  is  veiy  varied.     It  may  be  arc  in  such  proportion  that  neither  pre- 

in  the  shape  of  epistleB,  tales,  dialogues,  dominates,  uoy  are  said  to  be  tatvrated 

dramas   (as  with    Aristophanes),  songs,  with  each  other;  but  if  otherwise,  the 

epics,   tables,   &c.     The   most  common  motit  predominant  principle  is  said  to  be 

form  of  satire,  however,  is  tluU  of  a  sim-  mibiatiayded,  and  the  other  tvpertabiraUd. 
ply  didactic  compoHiiiou.    The  ancients       SATUnn^r  [SalTirm  diet,  Sanim's  day), 

wrote  their  satires  in  iambic  and  dactylic  so  called  from  the  planet  Saturn ;   me 

vene.     The  modems  generally  use  the  seventh  day  of  the  week ;  the  SabbaA  of 

iambuH,9ometimeaihe Alexandrine (q. v.),  the   Jews.     It  is  called  t^  the  Italians, 

sometimes  the  iambic  veras  of  five  feet,  SiAbato;  by  the  French,  iSiin«A';  and^ 

the   latter    sometimes   with,    sometimes  the  Germans,    Somiabmd  ISundoy  eve), 

without   rhyme.      Tbe   proper   didactic  or  in  High  German,  Satmta^,   a  colTUp- 

Bitire  origitiated,  as  WB  have  B«d,  with  the  tion  of  SabbathstagiSahbeth  day);  and  in 

Romans ;  and  its  inventor  was  Lucilius :  Low  German,  Saterda^,  of  the  same  ori- 

Horace,    Juvenal    and    Persius    devel-  gin  as  the  English.     (Bee  Jfak,] 
oped  it     VulpiuB,  Casaubon  and  Konig         SjLTi7B.-t ;   orif^nally  an  old  Italian  di- 

have  written  on  the  Roman  satire.  Ofthe  vinity,  who  was  afterwards  confounded 

modem  satu'ists,  we  may  mention,  among  with  the  KronoB  (Kponc)  of  ibe  Greeks, 

the  Italians,  Ariosto,  Alamaoni,  Salvator  Uranus    and    Gtea     (Terra)    were     the 

Rosa,    MeDzmi,  Dolti,    Gasparo    Gozzi,  parents  of  the  six  Titans.     The  younvast 

AlHeri,  &c. ;  among  the  Spaniarda,  Cer-  of  these  Titans  was  Kronos  (Time},  who, 

vanles,  Quevedo  and  Saavedra ;  among  when   Uranus  imprisoned   bis  children, 

the  French,  Regnier,  Boileau,  and  Vol-  and  thereby  brought  upon  himself  the 

tairo,   &c. ;    among  the   GermonB,  Seb,  anger  of  their  mother,  was  insdrnted  by 

Brand,  Ulr.  Hutten,  Fischart,  HaIler,Ra-  her  to  vengeance,  armed  himself  with  a 

bener,  Lichtenbera,  Falk,  Wieland,  &c. ;  sharp   knite,   or  sickle,  and,  as  Hesiod 

among  the  English,  Domie,   Rochester,  says,  cut  off  the  privities  of  his  father, 

Dryden,    Butler,    Pope,    Swift,   Young,  whereupon  Uranus  was  deprived  of  his 

Churchill,  Johnson,  Peter  Pindar  (Wot-  sovereignty.     The  Tiiansaset  free  ibeir 

cot),  CHfford,  Mathias ;  among  the  Poles,  imprisoned  brothers,  and  the  government 

Krasiczky.       The  Greeks   had   not  the  fell  into  the  hands  of  Kronos.     He  then 

proper  satire.      The   poem  of  Archilo-  married   Rhea,   who   bore   him    several 

chus,  and  that  of  Simonides,  were  more  sons  and  daughters.      But,  as   he   well 

properly   lampoous ;   and    the   silti   had  knew  that  he  should  be  dethroned   by 

probably  a  didactic  form,  but  were  of  the  one  of  his  sons,  he  devoured  the  children 

nature  of  parody.   Enturely  different  from  that  were  boru  lo  him.      Jupiter  alone, 

the  satire  was  the  drama  satyrieon  of  the  whom  Rhea  concealed  in  Crete,  where 

Greeks,  invented  by  Pratinaa — a  mixture  Terra  promised  to  educate  him,  was  pre- 

of   tragic,   at   least   heroic   action    with  served.     Rhea  presented  Kronos  with  a 

coniic.     These  dramas  served  as  inter-  stone,   in  swaddling  clothes,   which   he 

ludes   and  after-pieces,  and  had  a  low  swallowed  ittsteod  of  the  new  born  iu- 

comic  character.     We  possess  only  one —  font     By  means  of  on  emetic,   admin- 

the   Cgdopa  of    Euripides. — See   Eich-  istered  to  him  by  Terra  and  Metis,  lie 

Bt&Ax,Ot  DrairutU  GrfKorvm  comica-aaiyr-  threw   up  tbe  stene,  as  well  as  all  the 

ko,  &c.,  and  Herrmann  and  Pinzgeron  children  whom  be  had  swallowed;  bytbe 

the  same  subject.  assistance  of  whom,  Jupiter  mode  war 

Satraps,  in  the  Persian  empire;  the  upon  him  and  the  Titans,  and  dedironed 
governors  of  the  provinces  which  were  hun,  after  a  contest  of  ten  years.  Kra- 
catled  gairapia.  The  term  aatrap  is  nos  was,  together  with  tlie  rntans,  con- 
sometimes  used  to  signiQr  a  petty  despot  fined    in    the    dungeons    of  Toiiwus : 

Satviution.    a  nayi,  which  holds  in  whence,  however,  according  to  the  Utei 
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poeta,  they,  were  rekaBed:  according  all  oaaaed  &om  their  varioueoo«u[MtMBa. 
to  Pindar,  Jupiter  recogniBed  Kronoe  la  the  last  dsvs  of  the  featival,  whioh 
•a  the  lord  of  the  Foibinate  bland  in  the  were  added  in  later  times,  prsBenta  were 
wcflwrn  ocean.  The  unknown  Heepe-  aent  from  one  to  another,  [lanicuUfiy 
ria  was  considered  aa  the  land  where  little  images  of  the  gods,  t^rUo  (seals), 
Unnua,  and  the  succeeding  Tituis,  &c. ;  wfa«ice  diese  days  were  sometimw 
reigned.  But  whm  tfaii  land  became  called  SigiBma,  and  petsooe  were  greet- 
more  accurately  known,  Kronos,  and  ed  with  SieaceUmatiwisof  "  JsSafaoiM- 
ibe  golden  age,  were  transferred  to  Italy,  lia !  bona  Saturnalia ! "  Some  prisoners 
KrODoe  tiow  becoming  blended  with  were  also  set  fi-ee,  who  dedicated  their 
Saturn,  Saturn  was  represented  as  de-  chains  to  Saturn. 

thFOoed,  cast  out  fiom  hia  kingdom,  and  Sattrs.  The  Greek  mythology  in- 
flying  before  his  son ;  and  oa  Laving  se-  eludes,  under  the  name  of  Saiyrt  (nnfH, 
iected  B  place  of  refu^  in  Italy,  and  rmpsi),  as  welt  as  under  thoae  of  SStm, 
concealed  himself  in  L4tium  (from  latere).  Faimt,  and  Pan*,  a  species  of  beings  who 
There  the  aged  king  Janus  shared  with  approach,  more  or  leas,  to  the  nature  of 
him  his  throne,  and  Saturn  built  upoii  brutes,  and  particularly  to  the  form  of 
the  Satumian  mount  (afterwards  the  the  goat.  They  were,  onsinaliy,  Pelo- 
Capitoline  hill)the  city  of  Satumia.  His  ponneMan  wood-gods.  The  develope- 
temple  stood  in  the  Roman  forum,  and  in  ment  of  the  idea  of  thcM  being!  ie  oue 
it  wer«  jH^serred  the  public  treasurce  qf  to  the  Attic  drama,  and  the  dnma  «a(yr- 
the  ci^.  The  Satumian  period  was  the  iton  in  particular.  The  early  Greeks 
golden  age,  which  poeiB  vied  with  each  pictur^  them  as  long-eared,  bald-heeded, 
other  in  celebrating.  At  that  time,  the  and  as  haviiiBsmallprotuberancesbehmd 
yeaiB  rolled  tranquilly  away,  and  every  their  ears.  Later  artists  made  them  like 
n:K>mentoSeredanabundanceof untroub-  Pan,  giving  them  homa  and  goats'  feet, 
led  enjoyment.  Saium  has  also  been  (Se«  Von's  M^tatogkal  lnHrrt,  Sd  vol. 
tnade  ue  father  of  Chiron,  the  Centaur,  page    30.)     In    the  representation   of 

SiTCBff.     The  thicknese  of  the  ring  them  by  some  artists,  the  brute  charac- 

af  the  planet  Saturn  has  lately  been  esti-  teristics,  such  as  goats'  feet,  a  tail,  pointed 

mated  by  the  German  astronomer  Bessel  eara  a^  horaa,  predominate.     Others 

at  29^  German  milea  (15  to  a  degree),  mainly  preserve  the  hiiman  form,  and 

12&^  English  geog. miles.  (SeePiimds.)  resemble  the  brutes  only  by  their  goats' 

Satdu)*!.!!  ;  a  feast  among  the  Ro-  ears  and  taila,  and  sometmies  by  the 
mans,  in  commemotaiion  of  the  happy  introduction  of  little  horns,  in  the  first  - 
period  under  the  reign  of  Saturn,  wLen  stages  of  their  growth.  To  this  we  must 
m^Bdom  and  equality  prevailed,  when  add,  however,  the  geiMuaJ  cast  of  the 
truth,  confidence  aoid  love,  united  all,  face,  tlie  cheek-boneu,  the  beard,  and  the 
and  violence  and  opm^saion  were  un-  flesh  hanging  down  upon  the  neck  fixxn 
known.  It  continued,  at  first,  one  day;  the  ears.  At  other  times,  the  brute  char- 
then  three;  afterwards  five;  and  finally,  actertRics  are  softened  into  a  mere 
under  the  Cnsars, 'seven  days,  viz.  fitim  clownish,  rude  and  awkward  human 
the  17th  to  the  23d  of  December.  The  form.  The  common  difierence  made 
festival  began  as  soon  as  the  woollen  between  the  Fauns  and  Saiyn  is,  thai 
bands  which  had  bound  the  feet  of  Sat-  the  former  are  reprraented  with  pointed 
urn's  statue  through  the  year  were  ewB  and  short  tails;  the  latter,  on  the 
removed.  At  the  commencement  of  contrary,  appear  with  goats'  foet.  The 
thia  festival,  a  great  number  of  wax  Sileni  are  considered  to  be  the  old  Fauns, 
lapera  were  lighted  in  the  temple  of  This  is,  however,  erroneous.  The  Satyrs 
Saturn,  as  a  sign  that  no  more  numan  of  the  Greeks  were,  in  ftict,  emiivalent  to 
victims  were  to  be  sacrificed.  The  slaves  the  Fauns  of  the  Romans  The  wbolii 
were  freed  from  restraint  during  this  race  of  Satyrs,  Sileni,  Fauns,  and  Pans, 
season,  wore  cape  as  badges  of  fi-Mdom,  were  generally  regarded,  among  tlie  an- 
and  went  about  dressed  in  tunics,  adorned  cients,  as  divinities  of  the  woods  and  ru- 
wiih  purple,  and  in  white  togas.  Mas-  rsl  places,  and  grew  up  from  ditferenl 
tersand  waves  changed  places ;  and  while  notions.  The  Satyrs  andPileni  were  the 
the  SE^rvanls  sat  and  banqueted  at  the  attendants  of  Bacchus,  the  si gnifi cation 
tiUes,  they  were  waited  on  by  their  mas-  of  which  cannot  be  determined,  as  the  ori- 
tere  and  their  guests,  who,  if  they  did  pnof  theserepresentationswoaeariy  lost, 
not  do  this,  were  obliged  to  eulHnit  to  all  Perhape  the  idea  of  them  arose  Irom 
sorts  of  ridiculous  punishments.  Jests  men  dressed  in  the  skins  of  heasu ;  or 
aikl  freedom  eveiy  where  prevailed ;  and  perhaps  they  were  only  aymboliMd,  and 
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intended  to  represent  man  in  a  rude  state,  throu^  the  smaU-pox.  Notirithatandinx 
The  parents  of  the  Botyra  were  conaid'  this  privation,  he  acquired  a  knowledge 
ered,  by  same,  to  be  Mercury  and  the  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and,  having  pur- 
nymph  Iphtime ;  but,  acoording  to  oth-  sued  hia  atudiea  for  some  time,  with  the 
et«,  they  were  Bacchus  and  the  najad  assistance  of  friends,  he  was,  in  1707,  sent 
Nicffia.  They  were  wanton,  and  were  ex-  to  Cambridge.  He  took  up  bis  remdence 
tremelv  fond  of  music ;  and,  at  the  fratj-  at  Christ's  college,  aitd  soon  comtuenced 
vals  or  Bacchus,  always  appear  dancing  giving  lectures  on  optics.  He  became 
and  playing  on  musical  instruments.  acquainted  with  tar  Isaac  Newton,  and 


,  .n  tbe  military  art,  ia  a  long  was  chosen  mathematical  proteasor.      

train  of  powder  sewed  up  in  a  roil  of  died  1739.     His  treatise  on  algebra  was 

IHtched  cloth  or  leather,  serving  to  set  firo  published  after  his  death,  at  Cambridge 

to  mines.     To  every  mine  there  are  gen-  (1740, 2  vols.).     He  left  other  woiViB  in  an 

erslly  two,  that  if  one  fail  the  other  may  unperiect  state,  among  which  were  com- 

take  efiecL     Their  length  is  determined  ments  on  Newton's  Pnncuno,  which  wei« 

by  circumstaocea.  published  at  tbe  end  of  his  posthuiDoua 

SiDcisaoH,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  treatiseonFluzions  [1756,dvo.). 
fiigot  maide  of  thick  branchea  of  trees,  Sadhih,  James,  a  French  Proteetant 
bound  together,  to  cover  the  men  while  preai^er,  son  of  a  lawyer  at  Nismes,  was  • 
exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire,  ^en  on  i>oin  in  1677.  Upon  the  revocation  of 
aome  hazardous  employment.  It  is  also  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  his  father  re- 
used to  repair  breaches,  stop  passages,  tired  with  his  fkmilv  to  Geneva,  where  the 
and  make  traversee  over  wet  ditches.  subject  of  this  article  made  a  considetable 
8AUKS,or  Sacs.  (Seeini£atu,.An«riain.)  pnwreas  in  learning,  but  quilled  bis  studiea, 
SAtn_  (See  PatiL)  aodwent  into  the  army.  When  the  duke 
Saul  ;  king  of  larael  about  1050  B.  C.  of  Savoy,  under  whom  he  served,  made 
He  was  descended  firam  an  humble  family  peace  in  1696,  he  returned  to  Geneva, 
of  the  undislinguiahed  tribe  of  Benjamin,  with  a  view  to  engage  in  the  ministry.  In 
but  was  noted  for  his  personal  beauty  and  170O,  he  visited  England,  where '  he 
courage,  and,  when  the  people  became  preached  nearly  five  years  to  bis  fellow 
dissatisfied  with  the.  theocrauco-republi-  refiigees  in  London.  He  subeequently 
can  constitution,  was  selected  by  Samuel  became  pastor  to  a  congre^tion  of  French 
(q.  v.]  for  their  king.  He  was  not  ac-  refugees,  who  assembled  m  a  chapel  be- 
knowledged  by  the  whole  people  imtil  longing  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  at  the 
after  he  hadgameda  victory  over  the  Am-  Hague.  He  died  in  1730,  at  the  age  of 
monitee.  Repeated  succeqaes  over  the  fifty-three.  This  eminent  preacher  pos- 
PhiliatineB,  Eaomites,  Moabites,  Amnion-  sessed  great  talents,  and  a  fine  address: 
lies,  and  even  over  a  king  beyond  the  Eu-  his  voice  was  strong,  clear  and  faarmoni- 

Cles,  confirmed   his  authority.      But  ous,  and  his  style  pious,  unaffected  and 

uel,  who  had  reluctantly  parted  with  eloquent.   He  had  me  happy  art  of  adi^K- 

the  supreme  power,  continued  to  keep  up  ing  tiis  arguments,  with  great  skill,  to  tbe 

a  party  in  the  nation,  and,  being  ofiended  understanding  of   the   audiences   before 

by  the  encroachmeniB  of  the  king  on  the  whom  he  spoke,  and  was  persuaave  and 

privileges  of  the  priesthood,  and  by   his  pathetic,  or  plain,  clear  and  argumenta- 

disobedience  to  the  commands  of  Jeho-  tive,    as  best  suited  his  subjects   or  his 

vah  in  a  war  against  the  Amalekites,  se-  hearers.     His  pdnciples  were  those  of 

cretl;  anointed  David  (q.  v.)  as  king.  Saul  moderate  Calvinism.     He  was  tbe  author 

discovered  his  rival,andhiB  hatredagaiuBt  of  twelve  volumes  of  Sermons  [SvoA  se- 

him  was  increased  by  the  reputation  which  lections  from  which  were  translated  into 

the  latter  acquired  t^  his  warlike  exploits.  English,  and  published,  between  1775  and 

A  civil  war,  which  broke  out  between  the  1784,in  five  volumes, by  Mr.  RoberlRt^in- 

partisans  of  David  and  those  of  Saul,  was  son  (nntb  a  M enioiri  a  sixth  being  added, 

terminated  by  the  death  of  the  latter,  who,  in  1796,  by  doctor  Hemy  Hunter.  Among 

after  the  defeat  of  hia  forces  by  his  rival,  hisotherworkaare  Christianity  inFrance 

fell  upon  his  own  sword.     The  history  of  (8vo^  Compendium  of  Christian  Divinity 

Saul's  frenzy  has  furnished  Alfieri  vrith  and  Mondily ;  Discourses  on  the  most  Re- 

the  subject  of  one  of  his  masterpieces —  markableEventsof  theOldandNewTes- 

Saul,  a  lyric  TrMedy.  taments.    Of  this,  his  most  considerable 

a*D»iisK.     (See  Saimatau.)  work,   he  nearly   completed   three    vol- 

SAUNoeasoit,  Nicholaa;   a  celebrated  tmiee  folio;  to  which   Roques   added  a 

blind  raaUiematiciao,  bom  in  166S.  When  fourth  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  Beau- 

»  year  old,  be  entu«ly  k»t  his  eye-aight  BDbre  two  more  on  the  New  Testament. 
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Saussukk,  Horace  Benedict  de,  a  cele-  loweM  Mate  of  indigeDce,  with  directioiw 

braud  natuiHliBt,  bom  at  Geneva  in  1740,  that    he    ahould   be   brousht  up  iu  ig- 

disliiifuiBhed  hiinaelf  ho  much  at  tbe  we  noianoe  of  his  binfa,  and  in  the  meansat 

of  twenty-two  by  his  jm^cieocy  m  tne  condicioii ;  tliat  the  inlerterence  of  hia 

matfaenitttical  and  nhyncai  sciNieee,  as  to  matwnal  grandmother,    lady  Maaoo,  a 

be  appiunted  proKnor  of  jAUoeof^y  in  little  alleriated  hie  lot ;  and  through  ber 

his  native  place.     He  contiDued  to  ilis-  kiftdnew  he  was  placed  at  a  grammar 

charge  the  duties  of  this  office,  for  25  schooliu  thenei^bothoodof  St.  Alban'a, 

yeais,  with  reputation.   The  leisure  which  during  which  period  earl  RirerB  died,  re- 

tiia  duties  left  bim  was  occupied  in  scien-  yoking  a  bequest  he  had  made  him,  on 

lific  joumeys  to  the  rdcanic  region  of  t>einc  assured  by  the  counten  that  her 

Praoce,  to  the  south  of  Italy,  and  to  Eng-  chilcr  had  been  some  time  dead ;  and  that 

land.     A  tevorite  ol^ect  of  bii  inTcetiga-  his  mother  endeavored  to  have  him  kid- 

ttoDs  (vas  the  structure  and  hei^t  of  napped  and  sent  as  a  slave  to  the  plsnta- 

mouotains ;  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  tions.     He  was  an  apprentiee  to  a  eboe- 

fbr  tbe  invention  of  several  philoeophieal  mdter  ftliis  is  true),  when  the  woman, 

iDHtruments ;  as,  for  instance,  an  electrom-  whom  he  had  been  taught  to  oonrider 

eier,  a  hygrometer,  heliotitermometer,  &c.  his  mother,  dying  suddeiuy,  some  of  lady 

In  1779  he  had  ascended  the  Alps  four-  Mason's  letters,  among  her  pnpei*,  dis- 

te«n  limes  in  eight  different  places,  and  in  covered  to  him,  as  be  pretenas,  the  secret 

1787  he  asc«nded  Mont  BUiDC,  and  deter-  of  his  birth ;    or,  as  appears  probaUe, 

miDed  its  height  by  barometrical  measute-  suggested  to  biu)  the  dan  of  esmiming 

inenis.     Soussure  died  in  1799.      Ammg  to   Be   the   child    of   Ifuly  Macclesfield, 

his  writing  his  Etaaii  »ur  FHggrvmitne,  whom  his  mother  had  nursed,  and  to 

atidhis  Fogqge>dafuiu.4b>et[4vols.,1779  whom  these  letters  really  relied.     He 

—86],  ore  the  most  valuable.  now  became  an  author  for  the  means  of 

Saussurtte  is  &  masaive  or  compact  bodily  subustence.    His  first  worit  was  a 

minei^,   found   in  large   masses   in   tbe  pamphlet  on  the  Bangoriaii  controversy, 

Haute  Rosa ;  in  Coraica ;  in  the   Bacher  which   was  followed  oy  two  comedies, 

mountain   in  Lower  Stiria,  and  in  Bay-  Woman's    a    Riddle,    and    Lore    in    a 

reuth.     In  eetiun  varieties,   traces   of  Veil,  which  procured  hiro  the  ocquaint- 

cleavage  parallel  to  the  mdes  of  a  prism  of  ance   of   rir    Richard    Steele    and   Mr. 

134°,  and  to  the  shorter  diagonei  of  such  Wilkee.     In  1733,  his  trag«dr,  on  the 

a  figure,  are  observable.  Fracture  uneven,  subject  of  sir  Thomas   Overbury,   was 

splintery ;  lustre  pearly,  inclining  to  vitro-  brou^t  out ;  the  author  himself  peribnn- 

ous ;  color  white,  passing  into 'mountain-  ed  the  principal  character,  but  with  little 

green;    streak   white;    brittle;   frangible  success :  the  profits  of  the  piece,  however, 

with   much   difficulty ;     specific  gravity  appear  to  have  amounted  to  about  £200. 

ZStS,     It  consista  of  silex  49,  alumme  34,  The  poet  was  now  rising  in  reputation, 

lime  10,    magnesia  3.75,  oxide  of  iron  when,  in  1737,  in  a  broil  m  a  house  of  ill 

&S0,  and  soda  5.50.  fame,  he  killed  a  Mr.  Sinclair ;  and,  being 

SftVAeic,  Richard,  an  EDiliBh  pool  of  tried  for  murder,  a  verdict  of  guil^  was 
tbe  last  century,  celebrated  for  his  genius,  pronounced  agamst  him.  Through  the 
irregularities  and  mistbrtunes,  was  l>om  wfluence,  however,  of  lady  Hertford,  the 
in  London,  about  1G(^.  The  wngular  king's  pardon  was  granted  him.  Soon 
Mory  of  Savage,  adorned  as  it  is  by  the  after,  lord  Tyrconnel  received  him  into 
pen  of  his  intimate  fiiend,  doctor  John-  his  house,  and  allowed  bim  two  hundred 
son  (Lives  of  the  Poets),  has  acquired  pounds  a  year.  In  1739,  he  published 
neat  celebrity ;  but  there  is  reason  to  be-  his  Wanderer,  a  Moral  Poem.  A  quar- 
lieve  that  a  gr^  part  of  it  ia  utterly  ficti-  rel  with  hia  patron  once  more  turned  him 
tiouB.  Savage  was  probably  the  son  of  a  adrift  upon  the  world,  and  he  now  pro- 
woman  who  tied  been  employed  to  nurse  duced  The  Bastard,  a  poem  of  merit, 
a  imtural  son  of  the  countess  V>f  Maccles-  A  Birth-day  Ode,  addressed  to  the  queen, 
field  by  eert  Rivera.  That  lady  always  procured  hJTn  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds 
asserted — and  there  is  no  KooA  cause  for  from  her  majesty,  to  n^ich  he  was 
doubting  it-— that  her  child  died  while  eventually  mamly  indebted  for  his  sup- 
quite  young,  and  that  Savage  was  an  im-  port  A  satire  asiunst  the  clergy,  entitled 
Cor.  Johnson's  account,  taken  from  the  Prop^as  of  a  Divine,  caused  a 
ige  himself)  is,  that  no  sooner  did  he  prosecution  to  tie  instituted  against  him ; 
see  thelight,tfaan  amostuimatural  hatred  but  .the  information  was  dismissed, 
took  complete  possession  of  his  mother;  From  this  period,  he  appears  to  hare 
that  be  was  placed  with  a  woman  in  tbe  sunk    into    the    lowest    miseiy       l%e 
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death  of  the  queen,  and  the  km  of  his  of  lice,  170  hogsheadi  of  tabncca  SiDC« 
pen8iOELcom[ileiedhwram;aiid,althou^  a  safe  iDlandpantLseloCbBrlestDtiby  waj 
•  few  aieaai  raised  a  Bubecription,  with  of  Beaufort  baa  been  discoveicd,  some 
a  view  of  enabling  him  to  rende  in  port  of  the  expoits  have  paiBed  frcHn  Au- 
Walea,  the  Bame  propensity  to  diagipe-  guata  directly  to  Charleolmi.  In  JaniU' 
tion  inJducedhimnotanly  tosquoDder  the  lyt  ISiO,  this  town  was  buraed;  but  it 
money  advanced  to  bin),  but  to  incur  a  ium  been  rebuilt  in  an  improved  at^le. 
debt  of  eight  pounds  At  Briatal;  for  which  The  cin  abounds  in  benevolent  insbtu- 
he  was  arrested,  thrown  into  the  county'  tiona.  Savannah  was  taken  by  the  Brit- 
jail,  and  eventually  removedto  Newgate,  ish  during  the  revolution.  (See  Bherwood'a 
where  he  died  iu  1743.  Although  Savage  GaxetUtr  af  Geoi^gio.) 
at  one  time  received  an  allowance  of  tiny  Savirt,  Reni,  duke  of  Rovigo,  was 
pounds  a  year  Irom  Mrs.  Oldfield,  aiid  bom  in  1774.  He  was  Napolecn's  minister 
repeatedly  extorted  considerable  Bums  of  of  police,  &{%,  and  servecl  with  distinction, 
money  firom  lady  Macclesfield  by  threats  in  1769,  in  the  Une  \  also  in  1796,  under 
of  lampooning  tier,  beeidea  other  sums  Horeau,  and  in  1799  under  Desaix  in 
from  the  admirers  of  hia  genius,  his  ex-  E^P^  After  Deaaix's  death,  at  Marengo, 
trsvarance  always  kept  bim  poor ;  and  it  in  loOO,  he  became  Napolecm'e  odjutani- 
is  well  known  that  he  was  the  friend  and  general,  and,  soon  after,  was  intrusted  with 
companion  of  Johnson  at  the  time  when  ihe  charge  of  the  secret  police.  Bold, 
the  Utter  was  sleeping  in  the  streets  of  active,  and  dexteroue  (for  example,  in  the 
London,  houselesa  and  pennyless.  For  discovery  of  tbeconsqpiiracyofGeoreeancI 
the  true  character  and  history  of  Savage,  PJchcgru],aud  at  the  some  time  zedously 
see  Gait's  Uat»  of  the  Pliafert  (London,  devoted  lo  the  emperor,  he  soon  obtained 
leaiglstvoL).  theconGdenceofthelatler.  Napoleoaem- 

Savaitiiib;  a  river  which  makes  the  ployed  him  on  important  miGtaons.    After 

north-east  boundaiy  of  Georgia,  and  sep-  the  battle  of  AusWrlitz,he  was  sent  to  the 

srotes  it  fixim  South  Carolina.  Itisfbrm-  Russian  and  Austrian  head-quarters,  and, 

ed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tugalo  and  in  1808,  to   Ferdinand   VII,  at  Madrid, 

Kiowee,  100  miles  by  the  course  of  the  whom  he  induced  to  come  to  Bayonne. 

river  above  Auguata.     The  largest  ves-  On  account  of  a  brilliant  charge  wluch  be 

sola  come  up  to  Five-tathom  Hole,  within  suceeaafblly  made  a(  the  head  of  bla  regi- 

three   miles   of  the   city   of  Ssvaimah,  menl  at  the  bottle  of  Friedland  in  18W, 

eighteen  miles   from   the   ocean ;    large  the  emperor  made  him  duke  of  Rovigo 

brigs  come  to  the  wbervee;  steam-boats  (q.  v.);  and  when  Foucfa^  fell  into  di 

of  150  tons  ascend  to  Augusta,  about  250  he  was  spptnated  (June  3,  ISIO)  ir 

miles  by  vrater,  niid  127  by  land ;  and  pole-  of  police.     After  Napoleon's  retuni  irom 

boats  ascend  too  miles  farthered  then  50  Elba,  Fouch^  was  made  minister  of  the 

miles  on  the  Tugalo  branch.  Boats  on  this  poUce,  and  Savory  was  aj^inted  general 

branch  carry  Irom  thirty  to  sixty  bags  of  superintendent  of  the  geoM  iTarmet,  and 

cotton,  and  return  with  eight  or  ten  tons  a  peer  of  France.     It  is  well  known  that 

of  merchandise.  Tides  flow  up  25  miles,  the  British  government  rciused  to  give 

8*v4fiKAa ;   a  city  of   Georgia,    and  him  permission  to  accompany  Napoteou 

port  of  entry,  in  Chatham  county,  on  the  to  St  Helena.     Having  been  detained  as 

south  bank   of   Ssvaimah   river.      It  is  a  prisoner  at  Malta,  be  escaped,  in  April, 

built  on  a  sandy  blufi' point,  40  feet  in^.  1816,  to  Smyrna.     Tbence   ho  went,  iu 

It  waa  laid  out  bf  general  Oglethorpe  in  1617,  to  Trieste,  in  order  to  repair  lo  Paris, 

1733.     In  1829,  it  comaineo  ten  houses  to  defend  himself  against  a  sentence  of 

of  worship,  an  exchange,  a  court  house,  death  passed  on  him  December  23,  1816, 

a  jail,  a  poor  house,  an  hospital,  a  theatre,  ^  a  court  martial ;  but  be  waa  detamed  at 

an  academy,  two  state  banks,  and  a  branch  Gika   until  he  returned  to   Smyrna,  iti 

oftheU.  States  bank.  Two  of  the  churches  June,  181B,  where  he  engaged  inmercan- 

are   for-  Africans;  and  one  of  these  has  tile  business.     In  1819,  be  went  to  Lon- 

more  than  2000  members  attached  lo  the  don,  and  tbence  to  Paris,  where,  Decem- 

conmgalion.     Population  in  1830,  7303 ;  her  27  of  that  year,  be  presented  himself 

laLSa^yN.;  lon.ap3' W.     The  town  is  before  the  court,  and  was  acquitted.     He 

regularly  laid  out ;  the  streets  are  wide,  then  lived  retired,  but  went  to  Berlin  b 

and  ornamented  with  the  China  tree.  The  1823,  to  bring  before  the  Pruanan  courts 

chief  part  of  the  eimorts  and  imports  of  of  justice  an  action  against  the  Pru^an 

the  state  are  landed  here.     In  the  year  exchequer  for  indemnification  (inadmisei- 

""Omg  September  30,  1826,  the  exports  ble  1^  the  peace  of  Paris)  for  the  loM 

were  190,578  bags  ofcotton,  11,455  tierces  of  hisdoiatioiiBin  the  Prussian  donoiniotia. 
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which  the  kJog  lutd  presented  to  general  cnm,  Bnd  purit;  of  language,  and  Httimct 

Onmeiuu].    Failiiiguihisot^eet,he  went  many  nudeotH  to  Berim.  SavixDy  belcoigfi 

back  to  Paris,  and,  in  order  to  reflite  a  pa»-  to  the  hiuorical  school  (so  called)  of  Ger- 

Mse  in  the  Mimtmal  of  count  Lbh  Caaee,  ama     lawyen,     though    he    cannot    be 

pobliriied  a  liagntent  &tiin  his  Memoirs  termed  its   ibunder  without  injustice  to 

[Sur  la   Catattraphe  du  Due  ^En^iitn),  Hugo  and  Schkeaer.    He  was,  howarer, 

deiijin^  his  privity   to    the  arrest    and  the  first  to  adopt  this  name  fat  himself 

aecutMm  of  the  duke,  and  maintaining,  and    his   followers    (Zettfcbi/t  /Br  die 

on  the  c<aitrary,   that   the    whole   was  gtMchiektUAeBteUnmaaaittAi^eiiheAhy 

planned' and  earned  into  ezeciition  with-  Savigny,  E&hhom,  and  Gtochen,  I,  % 

oi|t  the  {MeriouH  knowledge  of  Napoleon,  Beriin,   1815},  to  diBtinguiah  his  adbod 

by  the  minister  who  was  £en  at  the  head  fit)m  one  which  mi^t,  with  equal  reason, 

of  foreign  affiirs  (Talleyrand).     But  T&l-  assume  the  titleof  the  philoec^bicalschool, 

leytaud    justified  himself   before  Louis  and  call  their  oppoDeuts  the  unphiloeoph- 

XVlU ;  and  other  puUications  connected  ical,  aa  tliev  are  Mr  from  divegarding  the 

with  this  affitir,  pailicularly  those  of  gen-  hislorical  aevelopement  of  law,  though 

eral  Hulliu  and  Dupin,  bear  so  hard  on  they  endeavor  lodeduce  law  mainly  fr<Hn 

the  duke  of  Rovjgo,  that  it  is  difficult  to  the  higher  principles  of  our  nstuie.     Sa- 

believe  him  not  to  have  been  privy  to  the  viirny^  views  reelecting  the  foundation 

hurried  execution  of  the  sentence.    The  oflaw — according  to  which  it  rests  Deitber 


duke  of  Rovigo  was  thereupon  banished  on  positive  le^audon  nor  on  die  dniuc- 
from  the  court ;  and  from  that  time  be  lions  of  reason — are  cwitained  in  a  work 
lived  in  close  retiremenL  HiaMimoirtnir  pubUabed  eubsequentiT,  in  eonse<}uence 
laMartikPichtgra^.  Wrigfii,de  Bathvrit,  of  the  wish  expreaaed'by  other  jurists,  as 
etxHrquelqtutatdretCirconttimeetdetayie  Tfaibaut,  Schmid,  Gdtmer,  for  the  inlro- 
(Paria,  lfa5),  has  weakened  the  force  of  duction  of  a  geneial  penal  and  civil  code, 
(be  charges  agunst  Savory,  although  the  and  a  uniform  course  of  procedure 
occuirences  with  regard  to  Wright  and  throughout  Germany.  In  this  work,  en- 
Bathurst  require  a  fluther  explanation,  titled  VmnBerufimterer  Zat  fitr  Otattx- 
He  appears  to  be  a  man  of  courage  and  g^tung  vnd  ScehUwuitntduyt  [Beriin, 
adroitneeB,  but  destined  bv  nature  to  fbllow  1614,  translated  by  •  banister  of  Lmcolu^ 
Iheludofmenofmoredecidedtalenland  lnn,undertbe  title,  On  the  Aptitude  of 
ebaivcter.  His  Mimoirtt  were  published  the  present  Am  fiw  Legislation  and  Juris- 
in  1898  (8  vols.  8to.  ;  in  EngHsh,  4  vols.),  (midence,  ice),  he  endeavors  to  show  that 
He  was  appointed  governor  of  Algiers  new  codes  ore  unnecessary  and  impracti- 
io  1832:  cable ;  that  the  codes  of  France,  Austria 
Saviqkt,  Frederic  Cbaries  von,  bom  in  and  Prussia  are  not  adapted  for  introduce 
1779,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  is  one  lion  into  other  countries ;  and  that  the 
of  the  most  distinguiabed  professora  of  German  language  is  not  even  sufficiently 
ihe  civil  law.  After  bavins  finished  hia  matured  for  a  code.  Savigny's  work, 
academic  studies,  in  which  Weis  and  Hu-  though  replete  with  proofs  of  extenuve 
go  were  his  chief  guides,  and  iiaving  to*  erudition,  and  not  devoid  of  sound  views, 
ken  his  degree,  as  doctor  of  laws,  at  Mar-  exhibits  also  numerous  traces  of  that  dis- 
burg,  in  1800,  he  travelled,  during  several  poatioo  To  exalt  the  past  and  the  distant, 
years,  in  Germany,  France,  and  Upper  It-  at  the  expense  of  the  present  and  the  near, 
aly,  to  investigate  unexplored  or  httle  so  often  met  with  among  the  learned,  who 
known  sources  of  the  civil  law,  and,  after  are  dispoeed  to  value  most  highly  what 
his  return,  was  appointed  professor  oflaw  has  cost  them  most  labor.  The  fondness 
at  Maiburs.  In  1603,  he  wrote,  at  this  for  ancient  laws  and  pofitical  institutioDB 
place,  his  Law  of  Po^tesaion  (Sth  edition,  is  most  common  in  those  countries  which 
Gieseen,  1827).  In  1606,  he  ivas  appointed  have  the  least  political  libeiCT.  How  of- 
professorat  Landshut,and,in  leiOjinihe  ten  does  a  Geiman  phUologist  asseit 
unrverait;  established  a  short  time  previous  that  the  greatest  orators  ore  ifaoee  who 
at  Beriin,  where  be  continues  to  teach,  were  Ibrmed  under  the  political  instilu- 
He  ia  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sci-  tions  of  antiquity,  forgetting  the  great 
ences  at  Berlin,  of  the  council  of  state,  and  names  who  adorn  the  history  of  English 
of  the  court  of  revision,  or  cassation  (q.  v.]  eloquence!  The  work  of  Savigny  cannot 
for  the  Prussian  provinces  on  the  Rhine,  be  called  very  philosophica],  but  it  con- 
where  the  French  code  has  remained  in  tains  much  matter  for  reSec^on.  Hs 
force.  His  lectures  on  the  pandects,  the  has  published  a  Histoir  of  the  Roman 
iiMitutes  and  the  history  of  the  Rbman  L£winthaMiddleAges(4vo)s-18t5 — S6; 
law,  are  distinguished  for  cieamess,  pre-  English,  Edinb.  I6!9);  other  miits  of  his 
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the  thi 

Umiomnian  eniditioii,  acuieaMS,  aad  ele-  revidutkoi,  he  reaigiwd  the  privj  weal,  and, 
gance  in  dta  ezpoatioa  <^  hk  news,  m  <lunag  the  remainder  of  hie  life,  voted 
aUatnd  him,  even  by  thaw  who  do  not  a^aimt  the  court.  A  mortification  in  tho 
belong  to  hi!  Kbool.  boirals  earned  him  08*  in  1695.    He  vi 


Satilb,  NT  Henry,  one  of  the  moa  the  author  of  Advicw  to  a  Daughter,  and 
pnTouod  and  elegant  lebalais  of  hia  age,  of  a  variety  of  political  tracta.  the  iMinci- 
was  hom  in  1549,  and,  after  graduating  at    jpal  of  which  are.  Maxima  of  State  ;  the 


Bnaaa-naae  college,  Oxfiird,  removed  on  a  Chaneter  of  a  Trimmer;  Character  of 

fUIowahip  to  HertOD  coUegej  in  the  nme  KingCharlea  11;  Anatomy  of  an  Elquiva- 

umTBiaity.     In  hie  twenty-nmth  year,  he  lent ;  Letter  to  a  Diwenter,  &c. 

made  a  tour  on  the  contineot,  ftNTthepur-  Sivtit.    (Bee  Jtat^ftr.) 

poae  of  perfectiiig  himself  in  elegant  lit-  8atih«s  InsTiTUTioits,  or,  aa  the^  are 

HMure,  and,  on  hn  reum,  waa  af^Minted  often  called,  Saviuqs  BAinii,BTe  an  uad- 

tutor  in  Oreek  and  mathematica  to  queen  inticHi  of  recent  origtn,  but  have  already 

Ehzahedk    Seven  yean  after,  the  war-  accomplished  much  gtiod.    They  affiird 

den^(»  of  his  college,  which  he  held  for  an  (4)|>ortunity  for  those  who   bare  an^ 

about  ■s-and^hirtT  yean,  the  provoatahip  thing  to  qiare,  not  only  to  depont  their 

of  Eton  beinv  added  to  it  in  1596,  was  savinga  in  aafe^,  but  to  receive  interest 

conierred  on  him.     In  1619,  he  founded  for  the  sum  so  secured,  against  a  time  of 

two  profenorshipe,  in  geometry  and  ea^  Hicknees,  or  distress,  or  age.    One  of  the 

tronomy,  at  O^rd,  beadea  confetriiw  first   attempts  with  which  we  are  ac- 

several  other  valuable  benefactious,  both  quainted   10  realize   such  an   institution 

in  property  aitd  bo(*s,  many  of  the  latter  was  made  by  Mrs.  Priscilla  Wakefidd,  at 

f<Hming  stUI  a  part  of  (he  Bodleian  libra-  Tottenham,    near  Londtn,   in  1803,  in 

ry.    Among  iiis  works,  the  principal  are  which  small  sums  were  received,  and  in- 

hta  Commentaries  on   Roman  Wariare ;  teres!  allowed  <m  them.  The  first  attempt 

Rentm-^ngtiearumpail  Bedatu  Srriptont ;  on  a  larger  scale  was  made  in  Edtuburgn, 

PraUetienet  m  Sementa  Eudidu ;  and  in  1814 ;  and  sotm  after  this  example  was 

his  edition  of  the  writings  of  Bt  ChiTSo»-  imitated  in  England.     The  Scotch  banks 

iv.Ni,  in  eiglit  folio  volumes.    Sir  Henry  allowing  interest  on  mere  deposits,  tlie 

Sevile  was  the  correspondent  of  J.  ScaU-  managers  of  saving*  institutions  in  that 

ger,  Meibomius,  Isaac Casaubon,aod  most  country  had  no  difficulty  in  investing  th«r 

of  the  learned  men  of  his  day.  His  death  funds ;  but  in  England,  this  not  being  the 

took  place  in  16S8.  case,  it  became  necesMiy  to  vest  the  de- 

Savile,  George,  marquis   of  Halifkx,  posits  in  the  pubUc  funds,  in  some  in- 

a  statesman  snd  writer,  was  bom  in  1630.  stances  psying  a  fixed  interest,  in  others 

On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  he  distinguieb-  leaving  the  depositors  to  take  their  chanc« 

ed  himself  by  his  exertions  in  ftvor  of  in  the  fluctuations  of  the  stocks.      Such 


moved  fiom  the  council  in  1675,  through  sive,  the  cumnuseionere  for  the  reductiou 
the  influence  of  the  duke  of  York  (see  of  the  public  debt  received  &om  the 
Jama  II),  m  consequence  of  his  op-  directors  of  savings  banks,  including 
position  to  that  prince's  meosurea  in  fa-  friendly  societies,  the  sum  of  £13,746,54^ 
vor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  But  for  which  govemraent  paid  four  per  cent, 
when  the  bill  for  excluding theduhe from  interest.  By  act  of  poHJamentof  July  38, 
the  Buccesdon  was  in  agitation,  his  repug-  1838  (to  consolidate  and  amend  the  taws 
nance  to  that  maasuie  brought  him  into  relating  to  saving  banks),  for  the  fiutfaer 
disgrace  with  the  party  with  which  he  regulalionof  Bavrngsbanks,  therate  of  in- 
had  hitbetto  acted.  In  1683,  he  was  ere-  terest  was  reduced  to  £3  8s.  Sid.  per 
ated  marquis  of  Halifax,  keeper  of  the  cent,  per  annum.  November  20,  1830^ 
privy  seal,  and  president  of  the  council,  there  were  379  savings  banks  in  En^and, 
which  dignities  he  retained  in  the  early  and  since  that  time  five  others  have  been 
pert  of  the  succeeding  reign,  till  his  oppo-  established.  The  number  of  depoeitors  in 
sition  to  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  test  369  bonks,  from  which  returns  were  re- 
acts caused  his  abrupt  dismissal.  From  ceived,  was  367,813  ;  the  amount  d^ont- 
thie  moment  k>rd  Halifax  continued  m  op-  ed,£13^060,255:  of  the  depoeitiHs,  187,770 
poaition,till  the  flif^t  of  James  U,wbenne  deponted  under  twenty  pounds,  and 
was  chcaen  epeaker  of  the  bouse  of  lords  103^631  under  fif^  pounds.  In  Wales,  dtera 
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are  twenty -five  inmhutioDBofthia  kind,  with  severe  meacuicH  apinn  biin,  be  refiMed, 
10,404  dnradtora,  and  en  unount  invested  either  finm  lenity,  or  fivm  Iiib  respect  Tor 
of  £340,1^1.  In  Ireland,  there  are  ei^ty-  the  character  of  the  preacher.  WhenLo- 
three,  retuniB  from  aiity-two  of  which  reozolay  on  hisdeBth-bed(14d2),gaT0na- 
pye  34,638  depomtors,  and  an  amount  in-  role  obtained  admision  to  him,  and  Bpoko 
vested  of  £945,991.  (See  Pratt's  Hufoiy  to  the  dying  man  with  the  dignity  of  his 
of  Savings  Baaki.)  The  firet  savinES  office.  At^er  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  and 
bank  in  AniericB  was  opened  inPhiladel-  the  expuleion  of  his  sob  Pietro,  Savonaro- 
phia,  in  November,  1616.  In  Boston,  an  la  took  the  most  active  pert  in  the  poliii- 
inalitution  was  incorporated  in  December  cal  aflaira  of  Florence.  He  put  himself 
of  ihe  same  year ;  but  its  action  did  not  at  the  head  of  those  who  demanded 
begin  until  Febtuai^  following.  Since  a  more  democralical  Sxm  of  goveru- 
tbMtiine,thesesocietie8havebe^me quite  ment,  aseerted  that  Gkid  had  commiaeion- 
numerous,  and,  wlh  hardly  an  exception,  ed  him  to  declare  that  the  legislative  pow- 
have  been  exceedingly  prosperous.  That  er  must  be  extended  to  the  citizens,  iliat 
of  New  York  has  the  lai^^eet  fiinda :  next  fae  himself  had  been  the  ambassador  of 
in  magnitude  ia  the  institution  at  Beeton ;  the  Florentines  to  heaven,  aodthat  Christ 
then  those  of  Philadelplini,Baltin]ore,Sa'  bad  consented  to  be  their  king.  Thenew- 
lem,  Ne*  Bedford.  Perbaps  the  number  Iv  elected  magistrates  aceordinsly  Iwd 
may  amount  to  finty  or  SAy;  formoetof  dovm  theirofiice8,andthele^laIiTefunc- 
the  DOFthera  maritime  cities,  and  the  larger  tions  were  intrusted  to  a  council  of  the 
manu&cturing  towns,  afford  strong  en-  citizens,  which  cfaoee  a  committee  from 
couregement  to  such  projects.  In  Boston,  their  own  number  for  the  disebarge  of 
the  number  of  depositors  exceeds  ten  ibe  duty.  Diseensions,  however,  distrocl- 
thousand,  and  the  amount  of  funds  cannot  ed  the  new  republic  j  the  aristocratical 
be  short  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  and  democratical  pertieB  persecuted  each 
S&voHAaoLA,  Geronimo,  an  Italian  other  with  great  fury,  the  farmer  conasl- 
mmk,  celebratfd  for  his  eloquence,  and  ing  of  the  friends  of  the  old  order  of 
his  melancholy  late,  was  bora  at  Femia,  thmgs,  and  the  latter  of  the  devout  admir- 
September  SI,  1452,and  was  dengned  for  ers  of  the  monk.  But  the  zeal  of  Savona- 
the  medical  profeasion.  Religious  enthu-  rola  was  not  content  with  revoIuLonizing 
eiasm  led  him,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  Florence ;  he  meditated  the  reform  of  the 
leave  his  lather's  house  secretly,  and  enter  Romau  court,  and  of  the  irregularities  of 
tbe  order  of  Dominicans.  Several  years  the  clergy.  The  pontificate  of  Alexander 
later,  he  began  to  pi«ach  at  Florence,  but  VI  could  not  Ikil  to  supply  causes  of  com- 
with  BO  little  succen  that  be  determined  plaint  on  both  heads.  He  accordingly 
to  abandon  tbe  pulpit ;  end,  retirinstoBo-  wrote,  as  his  eulogists  amure  us,  to  the 
Jogna,  he  devoted  himself  to  metaphysical  Christian  princes,  declaring  that  thechurch 
and  physical  studies.  The  repittatinn  of  bis  waagoingto  ruin,  and  that  it  was  their 
talents  and  learning  induced  Lorenzo  de'  dun  to  convoke  a  general  council,  before 
Medici  to  invite  him  to  retura  to  Florence,  which  bewasreailytoprovethatthechurcli 
Here  Savonarola  began  to  preach  again  i  was  without  a  head,  and  that  the  reigning 
and  his  discourses  attracted  such  crowds  pope  was  not  a  true  bishop,  had  never 
that  the  church  could  not  contain  them,  been  worthy  of  tlie  title,  nor  even  of  tlie 
Hisextraordinarysanetityandhiapowerfvil  name  of  a  Christian.  Alexander  eicom- 
eloquence  gained  him  great  influence  over  mimicated  bim,  and  the  bull  of  excommu- 
the  minda  of  the  Florentines,  and  he  was  nicalion  was  read  in  the  cathedral  at  Flor- 
emboldened  to  assume  a  prophetic  tone,  ence  ;  but  Savonarola  despised  tbe  ibun- 
ind  to  mge  with  vehemence,  and  in  pub-  deia  of  the  Vatican,  and  continued  to 
lie,  tbenecemty  of  arefbrm  inthechurch.  preach.  His  influence  was  still  further 
The  mldtilude  looked  upon  him  as  divine-  increased  t^  the  failure  of  an  attempt  of 
^  inspired,  while  some  ridiculed  bini  as  a  Pietro  de'  Medici  to  restore  his  &mily  au- 
mnalic,  and  others  denounced  him  as  an  tliotity.  But  another  )iany  had,  mean- 
impoRor.  He  soon  broke  off  all  cotmex-  while,  arisen  in  opposition  to  him.  His  iu- 
ion  with  his  petron  Lorenzo,  whose  char-  novations  in  St.  Mark's  and  other  monas- 
acter  he  assailed,  with  urophecies  of  his  teriea  had  excited  the  enmity  of  the  monks, 
approaching  ftU.  He  renised  to  make  tbe  especially  of  the  Franciscans  of  the  strict 
ruatomary  visit  to  that  chief,  which  it  was  obeervance,  who  denomiced  him  from  the 
his  diitr  to  do  as  prior  of  8t  Mark's,  and,  pulpit  as  an  excommtuticated  heretic.  Fra 
when  Lorenzo  wait  hitnself  to  Sl  Mark's,  Domenico  da  Rescia,  a  monk  of  his  con- 
refused  to  see  him.  Althouf^  Lorenzo  vent,  offered,  in  tbe  heat  of  his  fbnatical 
de'  Medici  waa  repeatedly  urged  to  adopt  zeal,  to  prove  the  truth  of  bis  master'a 
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docuinee,  by  paaaiiig  ihroiufa  fire,  if  one  of  Bourget  is  an  iatermittont  apring,  eoUed 
of  his  opponente  would  unoer^  the  same  the  MiraciJoiu  Fountain,  which  ceaaes  to 
ordeal  in  defence  of  their  opiiU(»u,  The  flow  during  periods  Tsiying  from  twentj 
challenge  whs  accepted  bv  a  FraDciacan  minutes  lo  towardH  three  hours.  The  ch- 
roonkiUHl  Savonarola,  witn  bis  champiou,  mate  is  very  changeable,  and  in  tbecourM 
appewred  at  the  head  of  a  large  processiDn,  of  a  day  the  severest  cold  is  often  succeed- 
duutiDg  the  Psalm  Ixviii,  "  Let  God  arise,  ed  by  a  great  heaL  The  soil  is  mostly 
and  let  hia  enemies  be  scattered."  The  rocky,  and  iar  from  fertile  ;  but  where  it  is 
FVanciacan  also  presented  himself  the  fire  susceptible  of  being  brought  into  cultiTa- 
was  kindled,  and  Domenico  was  ready  lo  tion,  it  yields  corn,  thou^  insufficient  to 
enter  the  flunes,  bearing  the  host  in  his  supply  the  inhabitants,  potatoes,  hemp, 
hands.  But  the  crowd  exclaimed  against  flax,  wine,  chestnuts,  and  iH'chard  fruits, 
this  sacrilege,  as  they  termed  it;  and,  as  The  forests  are  extensive,  and  the  pastures 
Domenico  persisted  in  his  deiermiuoiioii,  good  ;  grazing  is  tbereforemuch  attended 
be  thus  happily  escaped  the  ordeal  for  to. — Guue,  the  marmot,  chamois,  and 
which  he  had  offered  nimsel^  But  this  ibex,  are  found  in  tbe  moualains.  Among 
event  was  fetal  to  Savonarola.  Tbe  peo-  tbe  mineral  productiwis  are  nlver,  co|q>er, 
pie  loaded  him  with  insults,  and  he  was  lead,  iron,  coal,  and  salt.  Tbe  Savoyards 
finally  thrown  into  prison.  A  qtiritual  "peak  a  mixtuiB  of  French  and  Italian, 
court,  under  the  direction  of  two  p^al  They  are  honest,  faithfid,  frugal,  and  ia- 
commisaioneis,  was  held  for  his  trial,  nia  dustrious,  but  poor.  They  are  often  cchd- 
firmnenand  elo(|uence  at  firMthrewhia  pelled  to  quit  their  ungrateful  soil  ftv  a  stib- 
jiidgee  into  conflision,  but,  being  examin-  sisience  (as  porters,  pedlars,  &c.),  but  cen- 
ed  on  the  rack,  he  confessed  that  be  had  endly  return  vtith  their  earnings  to  tneir 
filsely  oiTOgated  supernatural  powera.  He  country.  Cliamberry,  the  capital,  with 
was  condemned,  with  some  of  his  adhe-  11^1  inhabitanla,  is  the  only  consldera- 
renta,  to  be  first  strangled,  and  then  burnt,  ble  town.  Savoy  was  ancientlv  inhabited 
and  the  sentence  was  executed  May  2&,  by  the  Allobroges.  It  was  under  the  Ro- 
1498,  in  presence  of  a  large  multitude,  man  dominion  till  400,  belone^  to  Bur- 
some  of  whom  con«dered  him  as  a  mar-  gundy  till  530,  to  France  till  879,  to  Aries 
tyr  and  a  saint.  This  extraordinary  man  Ull  1000,  when  it  had  its  own  counts,  and, 
left,  beffides  letters,  a  Treatise  against  As-  in  1416,  was  erected  into  a  duchy.  In 
'"''(^BTi  Bud  severed  philosophical  and  as-  1793,  it  was  conquered  by  the  French, 
celjcBl  works  (Opera,  Lywie,  1633—40,  6  and  incorporated  with  France,  as  the  de- 
vols.).  His  sermons  {Predicht,  Florence,  partment  of  Mont  Blanc.  It  was  partly 
1496),  though  wauling  in  the  characteris-  ceded  to  Sardinia  by  the  first  peace  of 
tics  offiniHheddiBcouraea,coiitain  powerful  Paris  (1614),  and  by  the  second  (1815),  the 
and  Btirria|?|>assage8.  (See  R^^iinaatum,)  remainder  was  given  up  to  the  SanUnisn 
SivoT  (&iniia,  Itahan ;  Savote,  French);  monarcbj^.— See  Cribraiio's  Abfuic  soprx 
a  duchy  belon^e  to  the  Sardinian  mon-  t  FHncim  di  Staoia  (Turin,  18351. 
archy  (see  Sardtnia),  and  bordering  on  Saw-Fibh  {prittif  initiqiiorum);  a  fish 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Piedmont,  with  of  the  family  of  aharks,  remarkable  for 
a  superficial  extent  of  3750  square  miles,  having  the  head  prolonged  in  the  form  of 
and  a  population  of  501,165.  The  great-  a  long,  flat  plate,  having  strong  osseous 
est  put  of  the  duchy  consists  of  lofty  spines  implanted  like  teeth  on  each  mar- 
moiintaing  and  forexts,  altematinff  with  gin,  tbe  whole  bearing  some  resemblance 
deep  and  narrow  valleys,  Tlie  CottiBn  to  a  saw.  This  forms  a  powerfiil  weapon, 
and  Pennine  .\lpe  belong  i[i  part  to  Savoy,  with  which  it  attacks  whales  and  other  ce- 
and  the  Gi'ay  Alps  separate  it  frx)m  Pled-  taceous  animals,  towards  whom  this  fiafi 
moni.  (See  Jltps.]  Jlont  Blanc  (q.  v.),  the  seems  to  bear  an  inveterate  hostility. 
loftiest  summit  in  Europe,  is  in  Savoy.  The  habits  of  the  saw-fish  are  otherwise. 
The  Iseran,  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  sKd  as  well  as  their  organization,  the  same  as 
mount  Cents,  over  which  an  artificial  road  those  of  the  sharks.  It  grows  to  the  length 
leads  fi^m  ^voy  lo  Piedmont,  are  also  in  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feeL  Tbe  flesh  is 
tliis  duchy.  (See  JUpi,  RoaiU  over.)  Ma-  hard,  coriaceous,  and  ill-tasted.  Several 
ny  of  the  summits  are  coveted  with  per-  species  of  saw-fish  are  now  known.  They 
petual  soon  and  ice.  Savoy  is  waterod  inhabit  all  seaa,  fi«m  the  polar  ice  to  the 
bj'  the  Rhone,  the  Isere,  the  Arve,  which  equatorial  regions, 
flows  through  the  valeof  Chamouni  (q.  v.),  Saw-Giw.  (See  Cotton.) 
and  the  Arc.  The  lake  of  Geneva  is  on  Saie,  Maurice,  count  de,  a  celebtsted 
the  borders.  The  Rnaller  lakes  are  those  mililaiy  officer,  was  the  nattural  stui  of 
of  Bourget  and  Annecy.    Near  the  lake  Augtinus,  kmg  of  Poland,  by  the  count- 
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«a  of  Konigmiaik.  He  wu  born  at  Dre^  flowen  are  uraaliy  diqwrnd  in  b  neenw 
den  in  1696,  and  even  in  childhood  dis-  or  panicle.  TfaeM  plants  we  chiefly  con- 
(dtLjred  soma  pRMgea  of  hia  warlike  ee-  fined  to  cold  climoiM  and  mountainoua 
~-""L  At  the  age  of  nrelre,  be  iranedtfae  aituatiraM:  many  of  them  conlribute  lanre- 
B  of  IT    "  ■         ■ ■        '    ■      ■ 


allied  aim;  tuwler  the  duke  ol  Haribor-  ly  to  onDanteot  ihe  cold  and  deeolate  n 

oogfa  and  the  prince  Eugene,  and  was  giooa  near  the  verge  of  perpetual  niow, 

pteeent  atthenegeaof  iJBleandTouinay,  or  within  the  arctic  circle.    The  species 

and  at  the  battle  of  Melplaquet  His&ther  o{  tax^fraga  are  much  more  common  in 

then  BBve  him  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  with  Europe  than  in  the  U.  States.     Mote  than 

which   be  served  in  Sweden,  and  waa  at  a  hundred  and  fli^  are  known,  of  which 

ibe  taking  of  Stialsund.  His  mother  pro-  we  have  two  that  are  common  In  many 

cured  his  marriage  with  a  German  uidy  porta  of  the  Union;  two  otberi,  that  are 

of  ruik,when  he  was  but  fifteen ;  but  the  peculiar  to  the  lummita  of  some  of  the 

inc«mBtancy  of  his  temper  occaaioned  a  AUeghanies;  and  a  third,  which  has  been 

divvce  after  a  few  yeais.    He  waa  with  lately  discovered  on  the  While  mountains 

priDC«  Eugene,  in   Hungary,  in  the  war  of  New  Hamp^ire ;  the  last,  however,  is 

with  the  Turks ;  but,  aftu-  the  treaties  of  identicBl  with  one  from  the  north  of  Eu- 

Utreeht  and  Passarowitz,  he  mthdrew  to  rope.     Haoy  of  the  European  apeeies 

Fiviee,  and  was  pennanently  attached  to  have   been  discovered  in  the  northern 

the  aervk«j>f  that  country  by  a  brevet  of  porta  of  Canada,  and  on  the  North-west 

noreK&al-A-can^,  nven  himml720,by  coast;  andtherearesomepeculiartotheae 

the  rMent  duke  of  Oikona.     He  applied  porta  of  our  ccmlineut.     'The  name  is  buu- 

htmnlf  to  study  at  Paris,  and  made  him-  poaed  to  be  derived  fexn  growing  in  the 

selritttimalely  ai»uunted  with  profenion-  clefts  of  rocks.     Many  are  of  easy  cuM- 

al  tactics.     In  l^H,  he  was  a  candidate  vation,  and  have  long  been  ftvoritee  in 

for  the  duchy  of  Courland ;  and  he  formed  the  gardens ;  but  the  majority  aft  delicate, 

various  other  schemes  of  ambition  at  dif-  and  are  liable  to  injury  fimn  mild  and 

fei«nt  periods.   Onthedeatbof  hisftuber,  humid  weather  during  the  winter  nxxiths. 

he  dechned  the  command  of  the  Saxon  Siio  Gs^mmaticus  ;  a  learned  histo- 

army,  ofiered  him  by  his  brother  Angus-  tian,  who  flouriahed  in  the  twelfth  cen- 

tUB  ni,  and  joined  the  French  on  the  tur^.     He  is  auppoaed  to  have  been   a 

Klune,  under  the  duke  of  Berwick,     He  native  of  Denmarfc,  of  iriiich  kingdoDi, 

disdngubhed  himself  at  Dettingen  and  and  its  dependencMo,  he  cominlMl  an 

Philipeburg,  and,  in  1744,  was  reworded  ehdMrate  history,  under  the  ouapiceB  of 

with  the  Btaffof  a  marshal  of  France.  He  Abaalom,  bishop  of  Roschild.    Thiswotfc, 

was  employed  in  the  war  that  followed  (he  which  is  said  to  have  occuped  him  twen- 

dealb  of  ttie  emperor  Charles  VI,  and,  in  tr  years  in  its    composition,    has   gone 

1745,gainedthetunouBbattleofFontenoy,  through  sereral  editions,  especially  those 

which  was  followed  t^  the  cspnue  at  of  Paris,  1514,  Basle,  1534,  aitd  Stun  in 

Bnmels,  and  many  otlier  places  in  Flan-  Deiunatk,  1644,  folio ;  of  tbsm  the  latter 

dere.  In  1747,  he  waa  victorious  at  La-  is  by  &r  the  most  perfect.    Saxowas  a 

leldt,  and,   in  the  following  year,   took  priest  in  the  cathedivl  of  Roachild,  and  is 

Moesuicht,  soon  ikfter  which  the  peace  of  siud  to  have  been  deputed  on  a  miauon  to 

Aix-la-Chq>elle  was  concluded.  Marshal  Porisiin  1161,  fbrlhe  purpose  of  inducing 

&xe  survived  that  event  a  little  more  than  socne  of  the  monks  or  that  capital  to  visit 

two  yeon^  dying  November  30, 1750.  He  his  native  country,  and  omist  in  refbtm- 

WTote  a  treatise  entitled  Mtt  Rivtria,  on  ing  the  discipline  of  the  retigious  orders 

the  ait  of  war  [3  vota,  quarto).      General  there.     He  died  b  1308. 

Grimoard,  in  1794,  published  Ldln*  tt  Saxoks,  Laud  of  thi.    (See  TVwMjrf- 

Mimain*  choiti»  pamti  ta  PogUrt  orifti-  txtma.) 

nauxduM.de  Saxtjikiniit  1733  juaqu'en  Saxods,  Sxxoitt.     Although  the  Sax- 

1750  [5  vols^  Sto.).  ons  are  first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  yet  it 

Saie-Cububo,    6axe-Gotha,    Sake-  cannnt  be  doubted  that  they  belong  to  the 

MBiHiiroEN,  Saxr-Weiius,    Saxz-Al-  great  northern  German  races,  whose  in- 

TKHBDRB,   SAXB-HiLBUROBArsEK.     (See  rtwuls  Inlo  the  Roman  territories  rendered 

the  articles   Cebuzg,  Golha,  Meiamgen,  the  name  of  Cimbrians  aitd  Teutones  so 

fTeimar,  .aUenbvrg,   ISlbwghaium,  and  Ibnnidable.     In  the  third  cenniry  of  the 

StUBinu/.)  Christian  era,  they  were  o  numerous,  war- 

Saxipbabs.     The  ipeciee  of  mxOraga  like  and  piratical  people,  whose  devasta- 

are  small  berbaeeous  planta,  with  leaves  tions  tm  the  British  and  Belgian  coasts 

eiilirem:diTided,ordinorilycrowdedabout  gave  rise  to  the  appomtment  (ri*  a  potlic- 

tbe  bMe  of  the  stem ;  the  nnall,  delicate  ular  (iffieM  (mmef  Mlarw  Saxtmiei)  to  dv- 
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ftnd  these  r^iofu.     In  the  middle  of  the  iae  bouse  is  now  divided  into  the  two 

fiflh  centiuy,  two  coDsideisble  hordes  of  bnncbes  of  WeiniKr  and  Gotha,  the  lat- 

Soxons,  under  Hen^  ai>d  Horss,  laid  ter  of  which  coDsisti  of  tlie  three  lioca  of 

the  IbutidBtioiiB  of  the  S&xoa  lungdoms  in  Meiningen,  Altenburg  and  Cobun.    (See 

Uriiain.    (See   Gnal  Brilian,  and  Aaglo-  the  separate  articlee.)    Towards  the  ckae 

Saxom.)    Those  who  remained  in  Ger-  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Germany  wm  di- 

mauy,  the  Westphaliana,  Eastphaiiana  and  vided  into  nrcles ;  and  the  lar^  tiact  of 

Eagriana,  occupiedagreateitenlof  coim-  coulitjy,  known  vaniely  by  the  name  of 

try,  of  vague  and  varyiug  limits,  which  bore  Saxony,  was  fbrnied  into  the  tht«e  ciiclea 

ihe  xeneral  name  of  Saxony  (Sadatn).  of  Upper   Saxony,   Lower   Saxony   and 

Chariemague  waged  a  thirty  veara'  wit  WeMphalia.  (q.  v.)     Upper  Saxony  was 

againM  Ihe  Saxons,  and  Wittekind,  their  bounded  by  Poland,  Sdeaia  and  Lusuia. 

national  hero,  with  many  of  hia  country-'  on  the  east,  and  by  FrauccHiia  and  Bohe- 

nien,  submitted  to  his  arms,  and  embraced  mia  on  the  south.     It  comprised  the  elec- 

Chrislianity.    (See  Germarty,  lEttory  of.)  toratee  of  Saxcny  and  Brandenbui^,  the 

In  845,  mention  is  made  of  a  duke  of  duchy  of  Pomerania,   and  a  numb^  of 

Saxony ;  and  in  [he  new  kingdom  of  Ger-  amal]  principalitiea.     Lower  Saxony  had 

many,  the  Saxons  were  the  most  power-  WeKpnalia  and  the  Rhine  to  the  we«t, 

ful  of  the  six  Gennan  nations,  viz.  the  and  Sleawick  with  the  Baltic  to  the  n<»1b, 

Eastern  Franks,  Saxons,  Frisians,  Tbu-  and  comprised  the  electorate  of  Hanow, 

ringians,    Suabians  and  Bavaxiane.      In  the  duclues  of  Mecklenburg,  Brunswick 

919,  Heni^,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  elected  and  Holstrin,  the  free  dtiea  of  Hamburg 

German  kin^  (see  Henry  I),  and  transnut-  Bi«men  and  Lfibeck,withseveral  smaller 

ted  this  dimity  to  his  sun,  grandson  and  statee.     By  the  dbsoludon  of  the  enquie 

Kreat'-gTaDaBon. — (See  OOio  I,  and  Otho  in   1806,  the  distinction   of  i^rcles   was 

II.]    The  duchy  afterwards  paffied  (1125)  abolished. 

to  the  Bavarian  branch  of  the  Gueli  &m-         Saxokt,   KiHonoM    or,   lying  in   the 

ily,  of  wliich  Henry  the  Lion  (q.  v.),  cele-  north-eaat  part  of  Germany,  is  bounded 

brated  for  bis  contest  with  the  emperor,  <m  the  south  by  Bohemia,  on  the  east  and 

was  a  member  (1146—1195).    After  sev-  north  by  Prussia  (the  duchy  of  SoxonfJ, 

-eral  changea,  which  it  is  unneceeBaiy  to  and  on  the  west  l^  the  Saxon  principiui- 

Miumerate  here,  Frederic   the  Warrimr,  ties  and  Bavaiia.     It  is  divided  into  &n 

inaigrave  of  Meinen  and  landgrave  of  circles — Meissen,     Leipaic,     " 

Thuringia,  became  (1434)  duke  and  elec-  Neustadt  and  Uwer  Lusati» 

tor  of  Saxony.  (See  EUdor.)    The  union  perficial  extent  of  5800  square  miles,  and 

ofthese  three  coimnies  rendered  the  Sax-  a  populatiw   (1828)  of  1,414,52a     The 

on  elector  one   of  the    most    powetfiil  capital,  Dresden,  has  56,W0  lohaMtMUB, 

princes  in  Germany.    After  the  death  of  Leipeic  40,700.  Chemnitz  (16,000),  Fr^> 

Frederic  the  Good,  son  of  Frederic  the  b<u:g{i2,000)and  Bautzen  (ll,0OO)aretfae 

Warrior,  Ernest  and  Albert,  sons  of  the  only  other  places  with  a  populatioa  ex- 

fbrmer,  divided  the  ftunily  possessions  be-  c«eaing  10,000  inhabiiants.    The  Suse  of 

tween  them  (1485),  and  founded  the  Er-  the  country  is,  to  a  great  degree,  moun- 

nestioe  and  Alhertine  Saxon  lines,  which  tainous.    The   E^r^gebirge,  which  fenna 

still  exisL    The  latter  received  Meissen,  or  the  boundary  between  Saxony  and  Bohe- 

Hisiua,  and  now  constitutes    the  itiyal  mis,  is  more  abrupt  on  the  Bohemian 

Saxon  house.    (See  Saxony,  ISnrdom  of.)  than  on  the  Saxon  nde  (see  ErzgMrgt), 

The  former  retained  the  electoral  dignity  and  most  of  the  hills  are  groen  even  to 

and  Thuringia.     Emestwas  succeeded  in  their  summits.     The  cUmale  is  as  mild  as 

the   electorate  Inr  his  sons  Frederic  the  that  of  any  part  of  Europe  in  the  same 

Wise  (1486-1525)  and  John  (1535-1532).  ktUude.    The  soU  is  of  moderate  fertility. 

The  lormer  ia  celebrated  as  the  protector  The  mountainous  districu  In  the  south 

of  Luther,  the  promoter  of  the  reforma-  contain  exten^ve  forests,  whieh  are  kept 

tion  and  the  founder  of  the  univetsin'  of  up  with  care,  aa  the  chief  supply  of  fdel 

Wilteuberg.     But  for  hia  prudence,  firm-  for  the  mines,  coal  and  turf  being  much 

ness,  luid  personal  influence  with  Maxi-  used  fordomesdcfuel.     In  these  dislTictB, 

milian  and  Charies,  Liither  would  proba-  the  vcJleys  only  are  well  cultivated ;  but  in 

biy  have  met  the   &ts   of  Huaa.     (See  the  level  districts  of  the  north,  tillage  is 

He/ormatum.)    By  the  Wittenberg  <»pit-  general.     The  products  are  wheat,  barley. 

Illation  (May  19,  1547),  the  electinal  dig-  oats,  and  other  grain,  some  tobacco  and 

nity  was  tranaferred  to  the  Alhertine  line,  hops,  and,  in  a  few  bvorshlo  eituntions, 

in  the  person  of  Maurice.   (See  the  fol-  grapes.     The  Elbe  is  the  only  oaviraMe 

owing  article,  and  Maurtee.)  The  Ernest-  nver.     The  other  riven  ore  the  two  Mul- 
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daa,  die  two  ElMen,  the  QiiMaa,  &c  larger  towns,  then  are  aleo  free  achoola 
Sazimy  ia  rich  in  minerala ;  mlTer,  cobah,  for  the  poor.  Id  addicion  to  Iheae,  tbnre 
fead,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  araenic  and  quick-  are  two  princelv  schools  [F&rtUiudndea), 
■ilTer  are  among  the  metallic  produc-  founded  &om  the  revenuee  of  aupprewed 
tiona ;  other  minerals  are  topaz,  chryso-  conventa,  for  the  higher  branchea  of  edu- 
Gte^  amethfslB,  abates,  cotueilans,  garnet,  cation,  Hfteen  gyiiina^  Ivro  teachei^ 
cinnabw,  poroelam-clay,  Slc,  The  chief  seminaries,  one  mining  academy,  one  fbr- 
mining  opeiatiDna  are  carried  on  in  the  est  academy,  and  three  military  schools. 
Eizgebirge,  and  are  under  excdient  irtan-  There  are  aJso  numenus  public  hbrariea, 
BgemeDL  [SeefVgfieijf,  andJAte.)  The  among  whkh  are  that  of  t&eunivemty  of 
Tiihie  of  the  raw  m^erial  produced  is  Leipaic,  and  the  royal  library  at  Dresden, 
about  1,100,000  dollars,  which,  by  the  with  330,000  printed  books  and  2700  man- 
woeenesof  industry,  acquires  s  value  of  uscripis.  Themauu&cniregand  trade  are 
3,000,000  dollsj:B;  10,000  men  are  em-  of  greater  extent  than  in  most  inland 
ployed  in  mining,  and  50,000  in  the  sub-  counUiea.  The  weaving  of  linen  is  on 
ent  procceeea.  Of  the  domestic  ani-  employment  of  old  dote,  and  is  cartied  on 
,  the  chief  attention  has  been  be-  in  almost  every  village :  woollens  are  also 
Buwed  on  the  sheep,  which  conMitutc  manu&cmred  in  a  number  of  lownsj  but 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  national  wealth  both  of  these  Ixwichee  of  industry  have 
in  Saxoay.  The  Merino  tn'eed  was  intra-  somewhat  dedined.  Cotton  spuuung  and 
duced  into  the  country  in  I76S,  and  the  weaving  increased,  to  a  great  extent,  to- 
native  I««ed  has  been  improved  to  a  won-  wards  uie  close  of  die  last  ctoitury ;  but 
derfiil  dwree.  The  number  of  sbeep  id  the  conveyance  of  the  taw  material  is 
ibe  kingdom  is  esdinated  at  two  millions,  tedious  and  expennve.  The  tnanu&c- 
yielding  ansuoll;  upwards  of  4,500,000  tures  coimected  with  the  mines  are  exten- 
pminds  trf'wool.  Hogs  are  numerous, hut  are.  I'hereare  cannon  fouudeiiesstFrey- 
DOt  sufficient  for  domestic  ctaiBumption.  beiv  and  Dresden ;  cobalt  is  mode  into 
IIm  inhabitants  are,  with  the  eitception  smdt;  blue-dye,  verdigris  and  green-dye 
of  2000  Jews  and  34,000  Wends,  of  Oer-  ore  among  the  ardcles  of  manu&cturing 
fiMn  (sigiii,  and  are  distinguished  f<H-  in-  industry.  The  exports  consiBt  of  wool 
teUigenee,  industry  end  boneaty.  The  and  minerals,  in  a  raw  state,  and  of  linen, 
loncuage  is  intermediate  between  Hi)^  yam,  woollens  and  lace.  The  iinpona 
ana  Low  German  (see  G«nnan  Lm-  are  silk,  flax,  cotton,  cofiee,  sugar,  wine, 
g«] ;  that  of  the  inh^tants  of  Dree-  and  sometimes  corn.  The  revenue,  which 
» 'the  best,  though  it  is  an  error  to.  is  derived  partly  from  taxes,  and  partly 
suppose  (hat  the  purest  German  is  spoken  from  the  r^aiia  and  royal  dmnains, 
there.  Bazony  was  the  cradle  of  the  amounts  to  4,S)O,00O  dollars ;  the  debt  is 
refcamatian.  [q.  v.)  The  Lutherans  are  13,800,000.  The  peace  eslohlishment  of 
1,346,100;  Roman  Catbohcs,  48,000  ;  the  army  consists  of  13^00  men;  the 
Greek  Catholics,  100;  Calvinists,  300;  contingent  to  the  German  confederwgr  of 
Heimhutten,  1600.  The  royal  house  has  13,000.  The  fjovemment  of  Saxony  is  a 
been  Catholjc  since  1697.  The  nobility  monarchy,  limited  by  the  privileges  of  the 
enjoys  exemptions  fixim  some  taxes,  tolls,  estates.  The  margiaviate  of  Upper  Lu- 
&C.,  and  some  feudal  rif^ta  and  privi-  satis  has  separate  estates.  Those  of  the 
leges.  The  pcasantB  are  some  of  them  hereditary  lands  condat  of  the  prelates 
BUDJect  to  feudal  services,  and  in  some  and  higher  nobility,  the  gentry  and  the 
inatancee  ore  seris.  The  Saxon  peasant  buivesees.  The  estates  have  the  power 
is  loaded  with  taxes,  and  is  not  allowed  to  of  bying  taxes  and  advising  on  BUbjects 
engage  in  the  trades,  which  are  carried  of  punlicimptwlance.  The  higher  omces 
on  by  the  citizens  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  of  administration  ore  mlrusted  to  a  privy 
towns,  who  are  not  nobles.  Literary  men,  cabinet,  with  three  cabinet  ministerB,  fi>r 
preachers,  professors  and  teachers  like-  foreign  ailaire,  for  the  home  department, 
wise  have  particular  privik^ea.  In  no  and  for  war;  the  privy  council,  the  board 
country  of  Europe  is  education  more  at-  of  finance,  the  mUilary  b(Mrd,  the  depart- 
lended  to  tbaninSa3ony,and  in  nocoun-  mentof  inlemaladministrationjijandan- 
irjr,  of  equal  extent,  ia  the  number  of  gierumg],  the  court  of  appeal  for  judicial 
printing  and  book  establishments  so  greoL  quesdous,  the  board  of  taxef^  and  the  ec- 
Tbe  university  of  Ldpuo  (q.  v.)  m  the  uedastical  council  and  supreme  consiBto- 
pribdpal  institutionforeducation.  Tliere  ry.  In  June,  1831,  a  new  crastitution 
are  conunon  schools  in  all  the  parishes,  was  womised.  The  king  of  Saxony  has 
aod  the  lower  ebwwen  ore,  very  generally,  the  nurth  vote  in  the  German  diet,  and 
tan^  to  read  and  write ;  io  swne  oT  me  fbur  votes  in  liie  phitim.    The  presmt 
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kiDg,  Anthonrl,  boin  1755, ■ueceeded  hia  member  of  the  erafoe,  when  war  wu 
broUier  in  18)7.  In  csraequence  of  the  declared  by  the  iinperial  diei  (1793).  In 
coinmotione  in  Dresden  and  Leipac,  in  1806^  ^,000  Saxons  ware  aent  to  the  ■up' 
September,  1830;heBai9Ociatadlusnephew  port  of  Pntana ;  but  aAer  the  battle  of  Je- 
Ficderic  Augustus  (bom  1797J  in  the  ua,  a  peace  was  copcluded  with  France, 
govenuneut,  as  co-regent,  the  father  of  and  the  elector  aceeidod  to  the  confedera- 
Frederic  resigning  his  clunis  to  the  sue-  tion  of  the  Rhine,  with  the  rojal  tide, 
cession  in  favor  of  hia  son.  His  prede-  Laive  additions  were  nude  to  the  Saxon 
cessorwaaFredericAugu8tus,hiBbrot}ier,  temtoiy,  1807  and  1609 ;  but  these  aequi- 
created  king  of  Saumy  in  1H06.  There  ndons  were  nterei;  temporary.  In  the 
are  three  Suonordera;  that  of  the  Saxon  war  of  1813,  Saxony  was  tbe'scese  (4*  the 
crowii  (RauttnltroTit],  founded  in  1807  ;  great  struggle  between  Napoleon  and  the 
that  of  St.  Homy  (1736),  for  military  mer-  northern  poweis.  The  battles  of  Lutzen 
it ;  and  the  civil  order  of  merit  (1615).  and  Bautzen,  Dresden  and  Leipsic  (see 
We  have  already  given  a  sketch  of  the  the  articles,  and  Btusunv- German  frar), 
eariy  histiny  of  the  country  in  the  pre-  stripped  the  king  of  Baxony  of  his  newly 
reding  article :  we  shall  here  continue  the  acquired  territories.  The  king  himself 
sketch  from  the  foundation  of  the  Albert-  was  twenty  months  a  {nisoner  of  the  al- 
ine line,  wluch  now  occupies  the  Saxon  lied  powera,  and  hisdomituons  were  gor- 
tlu^uie.  Maurice  (q.  v.),  grandson  of  AI-  eraed  bv  Rusman  and  Prusaian  autmni- 
bert,  was  put  in  posBession  of  the  duchy  ties.  The  fhte  of  Saxony  was  long  a 
of  Saxony  and  the  dignity  of  elector  by  subject  of  discussioo  at  tlie  congress  of 
Charles  V.  His  brother  Augustus  (1553  Vienna.  It  was  at  fitst  proposed  to  unite 
— B6)  made  important  acceasions  to  the  it  with  Prussia ;  and  notninc  but  the  j««}- 
Saxon  territories,  and  introduced  many  ou^  of  Austria  seems  to  have  saved  it 
useful  changes  in  the  administraliou  of  from  this  fate.  Its  portitioD  was  finally 
the  sovemmenL  John  Geoige,  his  grand-  resolved  upon,  February,  1815,  and  the 
aonflSll — 56],  joined  GustavusAdolphus  kingwas  obll^  to  cede  more  than  halt 
in  the  thir^  yeais'  wnr  (q.  v.) ;  and  the  of  his  kingdom  to  Prussia.  This  c«snoD 
combined  Swedish  and  Saxon  foir^ee  de-  included  the  whole  of  Lower  Lusatia, 
.  leated  the  imperialists,  under  Tilly,  in  tlie  port  of  Upper  Lusatia,  the  circle  of  Wit 
battle  of  Breitanfeld  (1631),  and,  under  tenbeif,  and  parts  of  those  of  Mebeen  and 
Wallenstein,  in  that  of  LQtzen  (1632).  Leipsic,  the  greater  part  of  Mersebur^, 
MisiiikderstBiidings  between  the  elector  ^c,  8160  square  miles,  widi  a  population 
of  Saxony  and  the  chancellor  Oxenstiem  of  875,578.  Atler  the  king's  return  to 
(q.  V.)  threw  the  former  into  the  arms  of  Dresden,  he  inunediatelT  turned  hisatten- 
che  emperor;  and,  by  the  treaty  of  Prague  tion  to  a  system  of  public  credit,  and  to 
(May  30,  \S35),  Saxony  obtained  from  the  eeiahlishment  of^  scientific  and  other 
Austria  a  cession  of  the  two  Luaatias,  be-  useful  institutions.  By  the  paititioii.  Sax- 
sides  other  advantages.  Frederic  Augua-  ony  lost  all  its  salt  works,  and  its  finest 
tiis  I  (1694 — 1733)  embraced  the  Catliolic  grain  districb  and  foreelB,  with  some  val- 
religion  (1697),  to  obtain  the  crown  of  uable  mining  dtstricls,  but  still  retains  the 
Poland.  Bui  Charles  XII  U\.  v.)  con-  most  populous  manufacturing  pans  of 
ijuered  Poland,  and  occupied  Saxony,  sub-  die  country,  with  the  rich  Freyberg  mineii. 
jecting  it  to  heavy  impositions;  while,  by  A  prudent  policy  may  heal  tlie  wounds 
the  peace  with  Sweden,  the  latter  country  she  has  received;  but  her  independence  is 
received  no  indemnification  for  its  losses,  altogether  precarious.    (See  Pohtz^  Hi»- 


(See  JVbrtfiem  War.)     Frederic  Augustus    tury  of  the  KxngdoM  of  Saamy,  and  Eii- 
II  (1733—1763)  also  obtained  the  crown    geUiMdl^  p.-.^-..-      -  .,- 
of  Poland  (as  Augustus  III,  q.  v.),  after  a    man.) 


!vi[1i  France,  slid  took  part  with  Aus-  Saxoht,  the  PanasiAit  Ddcht  op  ;  % 

tria  in  the  seven  years'  war.  (q.  v.^    The  prariuceofthekingdomof  Pruseia,cliiefly 

peace  of  1763  left  the  country,  which  had  composed  of  the  cessions  made  by  the 

sulfei«d  severely  during  the  war,  loaded  kingdom   of  Saxony  to  Prussia,  at   the 

with  a  debt  of  more  tb&n  twenty  million  congres  of  Vienna,m  1815,  logeUierwith 

dollars.     It  now  became  necessary  Ibr  the  other  territories  nonh  of  AnbaK  and  west 

got-emmcnt    to   renounce   its   ambitious  of  the  Elbe  and  Havel.     It  is  divided  uilo 

schemes,  and  endeavor  to  lessen  the  pres-  the   three    govenmi^nts  of  Magd^Nin, 

sure  of  the  public  burdens.    Frederic  Au-  Metaebun'  and  Erfiirt,  and  compiibed,  m 

gustus  III  (1763—1827)  reluctantly  took  18S8,  96@  squiue  miles,  with  1,401VI83 

part  in  the  war  of  179!!,  ageJnst  France,  inhabitants.     It  is  veiy  productive, 

and  fhraished  only  his  contingent  as  a  Saxom  SwiTsaiu.AHD  ;  a  name  wliich 
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hM  been  imptoperir^ven,  for  about  ibtnr  ScAaoiRAc    (i.  e.  Scagi 

jNwa,  to  the  eutem  put  of  the  circle  or  aand-beub,  which  exteode  & 

McJpicn.iD  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  od  the  gen,  on  the  notthem  part  of  Denmufc,* 

£lbe.    It  i8  B  amip  of  mountains  of  «and-  great  way  into  the  tea,  on  which  account 

Mooe,  with  Talleys  and  nver»of  the  moet  alai^coal  liieiacoiiBtaiitlylEept  up  there 

pictureMnie    cliaracter,    extending    from  in  the  winter  ni^ls,  as  a  mujk  for  ahipa 

liebethal  to  the  Bohemian  frontier,  about  to  avoid  iL     For  this  purpoee,  in  Che  year 

twenty-four  mitee  Img,  and  equally  wide,  1753,  a  new  tower,  (uny-fbur  feet  lughi 

Some  of  the  rocksare  1800  feet  high.    It  wae  erected  of^Koite  to  tnie  Hmd-baid^  on 

is  one  of  the  most  chytning  epot*  *hi  the  apot  where  the  fermer  li^l-botue 

eanh,  end,  on  account  of  its  vicmi^  to  stood,  which  had  been  demcdished  l^  the 

Dresden,  ao  much  reacted  toferila  treas-  viol^ce  of  the  sea.    The  Scaggerac  sea 

uiee  of  art,  attiacts  many  viaiton  in  aum-  ferma  the  communication  between  the 

mer.    (See  G6l^ger'a,  Haaee's  and  Lin-  Oennan  ocean  and   ihe  CattegaL     (See 

dan's  descr^Hions.)  The  name  iaimpnqter.  Bailie  Sea.] 

because  thereon  does  not  rMemUeSwit-  Scasliola;  a  mixture  of  fine  gypsum 

Eerland,  even  in  miniature;  and  such  com-  and  pondered  aelenite  {pieira  Mpecolmv), 

pariaons  lower  tlie  object  compared.  made  into  a  paste  with  giue,  and  serving 

Sir,  Jean  BaptiHe,  a  distinguished  po-  to  fonn  paintings  of  a  stony  bardnew. 

lilical  economist,  was  bom  at  Lyons  in  The  process  is  as  tbllows ; — Upon  a  tablet 

1767,  and  went  to  Paiis  at  an  early  peiiod  of  white  stucco  (consisting  of  mis  gypsum 

of  the  revolution,  occupying  himself  with  paste),  the  oullinea  of  the  work  SagaoA 

literatures  He  was  subsequently  one  of  the  are  traced  with  a  sharp  instrument,  and 

eatabliahers  of  Ihe  Dieadt  IRewt)  PhSo-  the  cavities  thus  made  are  tilled  up  with 

MpUfut,  with  wbich   he  waa,  however,  successive   lavers  of  paste,  of  the  same 

connected  but  a  short  time.    In  1799,  he  composition,  out  colcrod.    The  apjdica- 

WBS  a  member  of  the  tribunate,  but,  being  tion  of  the  different  layers  is  contmued 

removed  by  Napoleon,declineil  subeequent  until  all  the  varietjes  and  shades  of  color 

offirs  of  office  ^m  him,  devotins  himself  required  are  produced,  and  the  surfece  of 

etnitety  to  his  lllersry  labora.     Hia  chief  the  whole    is  then  polished.     Sca^iola 

worlts  are  his  IVaili  rCi^anontU  politique  wotk  has  the  advantage  over  mosaic  of 

(Stb   ed.,  3   vols.,   1S26),  translaied   into  being  susceptible  of  the  greatest  possible 

Knglwh  )^  C.  R.  Prinae[>,  and  hie  Com-t  variety  of  coloring,  and,  &om  tbe  samC' 

OM^rfef  iPjtconomie  po&l%que  pTaliqae  (4  ness  of  its  material,  of  ferming  a  man 

vols.,  18S9).  |See  roliluoi  Ec^nomv.)   The  t^nnpsct  man,  so  that  the  painting  can  re- 

tfaird  edition  of  hia  CalMnstM  a'i^cotio-  c«ve  a  higher  polish;  by  wbich  naeans  the 

MK  polijiftie  appeared  in  183(i.     One  of  colors  are  belter  preserved.    The  inven- 

bU  inoat  ingenious  wotka  is  Lt  ptlit  Vo-  ticm  of  this  process  is  ascribed  to  Guido 


le  contenant  qvdiiua  .iper^  da  Horn-    del  CoDte,or  Passi  (1584 — 1649),  an  in- 

I  et  de  la  SocUU  (IB17).     His  stalisti-    genioua  mason  of  Cari,  near  Coireggio,  in 

cal  treatises,  De  r^ngUtart  el  da  Jinghat    Lombardy.     But  we  have  some  ancient 


{\%l5)^ADtiCanmad*.\Mgiaionda3U  specimens  (as  the  llian  tables)  in  white 

F^tat  aetuel  de  la  Ihaux,  are  also  es-  stucco ;  and   inscriptions  of   the  middle 

teemed.  ages  show  that  the  art  was  never  lost    In 

Sbisri.     In   Italy,  particularlv  in   the  &logna,    such    works  continued   to   be 

StBtesoftheChurcb,  therewere'formeriy  made  from  ancient  times,  with  ^ue  pre- 

certain  police  officers,  with  a  military  or-  pared  froni  parchment,  like  that  of  the 

siinizaiinn,  who  were  called  by  this  name,  ancients.     Guido's  sca^ola  is  a  complete 

'  They  were  abolished  in  1809.  imitation  of  rnari)le.    Anuibal  Griffoni,  his 

ScAHioDB  (laJnoKi);  an  extensive  ge-  pupil,  imitated  small  pictures,  enn|aviags, 

nus  of  plants,  excluwvelybolonaing  to  the  and  oil  paintings,  in  scagliola.     Giovanni 

eastern  continent,  and  most  of  the  spe-  Giavignaui,  who   represented   the  lareet 

riee  to  Europe  and  the  countries  about  sorts  of  marble  interaected  with  figures, 

the  Mediterranean.     The  stems  are  her-  carried  the  art  still  fimhor.    The  true  ob- 

baceous,   and  the  flowers  are  united  in  ject  of  these  works,  however,  is  the  imi- 

heads  at  the  extremities  of  the  stems  and  tation  of  maible.    There  are  some  fine 

iHanchea,  and  resemble  cconpound  flow-  specimens  of  scagliola  in  the  gallery  at 

era.     The   S.  fuceiio  is  remarkable  for  Florence,  by  PaolinL 
having  the  root  Buddenh  truncated,  and  as        Scalds,  orSKAUis,  like  the  rhdpsodists 

if  bitten  off;  whence  the  name  m  deoiT*  of  ancient  Greece  and  the  bards  of  the 

M  is  uiplied  to  it.  Celtic  tribes,  were  at  once  the  posts  and 

Scsvou.    (See  Mueiv.)  hirtoriane  of  the  Scandinavian  race,  the 
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leeUnden,  Danes,  NorwegiaiiH.     They  nr  raain^  fabulous.    Accotdiiur  to /nra- 

sang  the  prases  of  the  gpda,  and  cele-  boacbi,  Scoliger  was  the  son  ofBenedetto 

bialed   the  exploila  of  the  oatioiiBl  he-  Bordoiie,  a  Paduan,  who  canied  on  the 

roes.  {3eeJ^orthemM/t}uiiog!/,Edda,Sa-  trade  of  «  rniniature  punter  in  Veokx, 

gai,  and  Seimdinanan  LS^aturt.)    The  and  received  the  name  ddla  Soda  cather 

Bcalda  were  the  companioiiB  and  chrom-  from  the  mga  or  the  sitiuuicm  of  hia  dMtp. 

clera  of  the  chiefi,  whom  they  acrMnpa-  Scalig^er  reedded  in  Venice  or  Padua  tul 

nied  to  battle,  aiid  at  whose  court  they  his  finty^Aeoond  year,  occu^ed  with  etudy 

resided  in  time  of  peace.     A  sacred  char-  and  the  |Hactice  of  medicine,  and  pun- 

acter  was  attached   to   them,  and  they  liobed  aome  woAs  under  the  name  of 

performed  the  office  of  ambassadors  be-  GKulio   Bordone.    Eithm  some  promise, 

tween  hostile  tribes.    They  were  oflen  or  die  hope  of  bettering  hie  conditkni, 

richl;)'  rewarded  for  their  songs,  and  even  induced'  bun  to  remove  to  Agen,  where 

married  the  daughter  of  princes.     A  reg-  he    passed    the   re«t   of   his    days.      In 

uiar  sueceseion  of  the  order  was  perpetu-  15S8,  he  appears  not  to  bare  formed  any 

ated,  and  a  list  of  230  of  the  most  distin-  such  dengn  of  giving  lumself  out  as  a 

guished  in  the  three  norrfaen)  kingdomH,  desc^idant  of  that  princely  bmiiy,  for  be 

from  the  r^gn  of  Rs^nar  Lodbroh  tojhat  was  then  snled,  in  his  act  of  natiuAliza- 

of  Valdemar  II,  is  still  preserved  in  the  tkm,  JuHiu  Carar  ddla  Scala  di  Bordmu, 

Icelandic    language,  among   whom    are  doctor  of  nKdidne,  of  Verona  in  Italy, 

several  crownM  beeids  and  disdnguidied  He  must,  however,  have  appeared  with 

wnrrioie  of  the  heroic  age.    See  Whea-  some  distinction  in  Agen,  as,  in  1530,  be 

ton's  Httlory  ^  the  Nottitmen  (Pbiladet-  married  a  young  lady  of  a  rich  and  noUe 

phia,  1831,  chap.  iv.).  fcmily  there,     u  was  from  this  in-*~^  •'■- • 


ubematicnl  inBtrumeDt,con-  he  began  to  assert  his  prineeW  deaconl, 

ttuning  several    lines,   drawn   on  wood,  without  furnishing  any  ivoof  of  the  tiutli 

brass,  nlver,  &c.,  and  variously  divided,  of  his  pretenaiona.     But   bia  name  «c- 

according  to  the  purposes  it  is  intended  quired  celebrin  by  his  writings,  which 

to  serve ;  wbeoc«  it  receives  various  de-  gave  him  a  hirn  ranlt:  among  the  scholars 

nominations,  as  the  plain  scale,  diwonal  of  his  age,  aluiourii  his  airogance  made 

scale,  plotting  scale,  Giuter's  scale,  &c.  many  enemies.     The  holdnesa  and  fi«e- 

ScALE  (fiom  Ihe  Latin  Koia);  the  name  dom  of  some  of  his  works  rendered  his 

S'ven  at  first  to  the  arrangement  made  by  &ith  suspected ;  but  he  died  a  good  Catb- 

uidoof  the  six  svllables,  ut,  re,  mi,  &,  olic,  Oclober2],I558,  in  theseven^-MXth 

sol,  la ;   also   called  gomul.  (ij.  v.)    The  year  of  hia  age.     Scaliger  was  certainly  a 

word  »taU  is  likewise  used  to  aignify  a  manof  uncommon  Bhilities;andahfaough 

series  of  sounds,  rising  or  felling  from  any  he  was  one  of  the  late'lesined,  yet  ftw 

given  ^tch  or  tone,  to  the  greatest  ptacti-  men   have  surpassed   him   in   erudition, 

cable  distance,  through  such  incennediate  He  had  a  powerful  memoir,  and  an  ac- 

degrees  as  are  determined  bj  the  laws  of  tive  mind :  he  thouebt  bolcUy,  if  not  al- 

mumc     (See  TVm.)  ways  logically.     Ofhisphymcalwoikawe 

Sc&LioER,  Julius  Csear.    The  history  may  mention  his  frercttatMrntun  txoteri- 

of  this  celebrated  scholar  is  involved  in  earvmlAtr  ipdntutdaxmMdtStiaiHtaU, 

some  obscurity,  through  hisvaniw.    Ac-  luf  Cardanuin{Pari8,1557),Cointneatarie8 


cording  to  his  own  story,  be  vrss  descend-    on  the  Workof  Hippocialesfie  £ 

ed  from  the  celebrated  house  of  the  Seal-  (1538),  and  a  woik  upon  the  trealiaes  of 

igera  (Scdas),  princfs  of  Verona,  and  was  Theopbrastus  and  Aristotle  on  Plants^  aod 

bom  at  the  castle  of  Riva,  on  lake  Gartia,  ofthe  latter  on  Animala,  with  atranslatitHi. 

became  a  page  of  the  emperor  Maximil-  As  a  philologist,  be  wrote  two  discourses 

ian,  whom  be  served  in  war  and  peace  tor  against  the  Cietromama  of  Erasmus,  an 

seventeen  years,  then  received  a  pension  excellent  W(»k  on  the  Latin  language,  Dt 

from  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  studied  at  Bo-  Count  Lingugt  LatiiKt  lAbri  nrut  (Ly- 

bgna,  commanded  a  »quadron  under  (he  oos,  1540 ;  Geneva,  1580),  the  first  philo- 

Frencli  viceroy,  applied   himself  to  the  stoical   treatise  on   this    subjecL      Hia 

study  of  natural  law.and,  in  1525,  accom-  w:ork  De  Arte  jntUca  L&ri  vU  (Lyons, 

panied  the  bishop  of  Asen  to  hie  diocese  IS61  and  1581)  gained  him  much  reiMta- 

m  France,  wbere^  he  settled.    This  account  tion,  but  displays  moie  grainmMical  leam- 

fbund   credit   mth    some  learned    men,  ing  than  poetical  imagiiMtion  or  critical 

anKHig  whom  was  De  Thou,  the  friend  spuit.     Modem  critics  do  not  accord  him 

and  admirer  of  h«  sou  Joseph;  but  others,  the  same  praise  wUch  Lipnus,  CasuibMi, 

oven  in  his  own  day,  as,  for  instance,  Sci-  Vomua,  &c^  bestowed  oa  him. 

opp"».  ridiculed  it,  fcnd  treated  it  as  wholly  Sc*lioer,  Joseph  Justus,  son  of  the 
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pnceding,  was  bom  ai  Agea  iii  1540.    In  merit ;  his  EpwMiE  are  more  valuable, 

tbe  eleventh  year  of  hia  age,  he  was  aent  Od  the  whole,  Jooepb  Scaliger  bad  leM 

to  Bordeaux,  where  he  studied  the  Latin  geniua  than  hia  fiuher,  but  more  leaming 

Iwiyoage  tai  aeveral  yetm.    The  plague  and  accuracy. 

«l)b^ed  him  to  return  to  hia  &ther,  who  Scu.pih«  ;  a  barbarous  cuatom,  among 

required  him  to  compoee  a  Latin  dia-  Indian  warrion,  of  taking  off  tb^  ene- 

ccurse  daily,  by  which  means  be  soon  miea*  scalps  whh  the  hair  on,    Tbeae  are 

became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  that  jtfe«erved  aa  trophies  of  vicloiy. 

language.     After  the  death  of  his  &ther,  Scamandek  ;   a  small  stream  in  Asia 

-  he  went,  at  the  a^e  of  nineteen,  to  PariSj  Minor,  wtich  has  acquired  celebrity  from 
where  he  devoted  himaelflo  the  study  of  the  songs  of  Homer,  according  to  whom 
Greek.  Shutting  himself  up  in  bis  cham-  it  was  called,  by  the  goda,  J^mttiu.  It 
ber,  he  read  Homer  and  tbe  other  Greek  rum  through  the  plain  of  Troy,  and  re- 
poets  and  i»ose  writerH  mth  such  indua-  craves  ihe  Simoia,  another  small  stream 
try,  that  in  tbe  course  of  two  years  he  mentioned  by  Homer.  The  Homeiic  ac- 
faad  read  them  all.  He  next  studied  He-  count,  that  one  of  its  sources  was  warm 
brew  snd  other  Oriental  languages^  and  and  the  other  cold,  has  been  confirmed  by 
exercised  himself  in  noetical  composi-  modem  traveller. 

ticHiB  in  tbe  clsssical  languages,,  having  SuMMO.fT  is  the  inspissated  juice  of 
abettdy,  in  bis  sixteenth  year,  written  a  tbe  root  of  a  ^wcies  of  cotwotvtdvt  (C. 
tragedy  in  Latin.  He  then  for  some  time  Konmionia],  which  grows  wild  in  S^ia 
led  an  unsettled  life,  of  which  we  have  and  other  parta  of  the  Levant.  Thia  juice 
DO  particular  accounL  Ifia  converaion  to  is  obtained,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Hpring, 
PiMestantism  doubtleaa  prevented  his  ad-  by  making  incisions  in  the  upper  part  of 
nutoemenl  in  Fiance ;  but,  in  1593,  he  the  root,  and  ptacing  shells  or  cups  10  re- 
was  made  professor  of  police  liteiofure  at  ceive  the  milfcr  fluid  which  exudes :  twice 
Leyden,  where  he  died  in  1609.  He  had  a  day  the  portion  fumisbed  by  each  root 
the  character  of  a  scholar,  abeorfoed  en-  is  collected,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Hie 
tirely  in  his  books,  and  paying  little  atten-  purest  scanunon^  is  procured  in  this  man- 
tion  to  the  common  afiairs  of  life,  ao  that  ner,  but  such  is  rarely  exported.  The 
he  was  never  rich ;  yet  be  refused  several  acammoDT  of  commwce  is  merely  the 
presents  of  money,  sent  him  by  distin-  expressed  juice  of  the  entire  roots,  some- 
guisbed  men,  out  of  respect  to  his  talents  times  even  mixed  with  that  of  the  stems 
and  learning.  He  was  never  married,  and  leaves,  and  evaporated  to  the  conas- 
In  regard  to  pride  and  arrogance,  he  was  tence  of  a  aolid  extract.  It  is  of  two 
little  mferior  to  his  fkther,  whose  tales  re-  kinds — the  Aleppo,  which  is  the  beat,  and 
specting  the  origin  of  his  &mily  he  pn-  the  Bmyma,  which  is  inferior ;  both  col- 
deavornl  to  confirm.  He  was  akw  re-  lected  respectively  in  the  vicinity  of  those 
maritable  for  his  asperi^  and  c<»iteinptu-  two  citJea.  Scammony  has  been  known 
ous  tone  towards  his  adversarifs.  He  from  a  ver|^  ancient  period ;  it  is  inen- 
bossted  that  he  knew  thirteen  languages;  tioned  by  Hippocrates,  and  manypeculiar 
and  he  waa  so  entirely  immersed  b  bis  virtues  were  attribute  to  it  at  ttwt  time ; 
studies,  that  he  would  pass  whole  days  in  now  it  is  considered  only  ss  an  active 
bis  chamber  without  eating.  Of  his  nu-  pui^^ative,  and  as  such  is  still  much  in 
merous  works,  the  treatiBe  De  Emeada-  use.  The  dose  varies  from  two  to  twelve 
Hone  TkmpoTum  (Paris,  1583 ;  Geneva,  grains,  according  to  ago,  sex,  or  tempera- 
1609)  is  one  of  the  most  important.  In  menu  The  root  of  the  plant  is  Uiich, 
This  kamed  work,  be  gave  the  first  coiii-  fleshy  and  tapering,  three  or  four  feet  in 
piMe  and  scientific  chronolo^cal  systeiiij  length,  b^  three  or  fbur  inefaea  in  diame- 
aud,  for  these  labors,  and  his  discovery  of  ter;  it  gives  out  one  or  several  lender 
tbe  Juhan  period,  deserves  to  be  called  climbing  stems,  provided  with  triangular, 
the  founder  of  this  science.  Manv  errors,  arrow-snaped  leaves ;  the  flowers  are 
which  were  exposed  by  Fetavius  and  large,  white,  or  slishtly  purplish,  disposed, 
others,  he  corrected  in  the  Thtscatrv*  twoor  thi^e  together,  upon  a  common  ax- 
Ttmponai,  compUdent  Eu$ebii  PampkUi  illai^  peduncle.  Jalap  w  also  the  root  of  a 
Chromam  (Amsterdam,  1653).  His  an-  species  of  consofvufiu.  (See  Jaitp-) 
notations  to  Theocritus,  Normus,  Catullus,  Scahdalum  Maohatuh,  in  En^ah  law, 
lUullus,  Propertiua,  Seneca  (tragedies),  denotes  a  wrong  done  to  high  personages 
Varro,  Ausonius,  Festus,  arc  characterized  of  the  laiid,as  prelates,  dukes,  marquines, 
by  on   exceaaive  subtilty,  and  too  great  earls,  bannis,  and  other  nobles ;  and  also 

•  fieedom  in  regard  to  the  text  of  ^e  au-  thedianeellor,lreasurer,  clerk  of  the  privy 

tfaon:    His  Ptenuda  hare  liule  poetical  seal,  steward  of  the  houae,  justice  of  one 
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bench  or  other,  and  other  great  offi-  Denmaik  and  Jutluid  were  LnbalMied, 
cen  of  the  reahii,  by  6]ae  news,  or  ftbe  in  the  eorlieet  limes,  by  people  of  the 
mMBttgee,  wherein'  debates  and  discord  Teutonic  stock,  and  nomads  of  Fin- 
between  them  and  the  common^  or  anj'  nisb  deacent.  According  to  Raslt,  Hag- 
scandal  to  their  persona,  mi^tsiise.  For  niusep,  Miinter  and  othera,  the  Scan- 
idandeisofthiskindjtboughsuchaH  would  dinaviana  and  the  people  of  South  Ger- 
not  be  sctioaable  in  tiie  case  of  conunon  many  liave  a  common  origin  with  the 
persons,  redrew  is  frovided  by  many  dd  Indian,  Peraian  and  Pelawian  tribes. 
Btanitea.  B.  C.  100,  ttie  natives  of  Jutland  and 
ScAKnEBnEO  (L  e.  Mtxatder  Bty),  Sleewiotc  became  fbrmidaUe  to  the  Ro- 
prince  of  Albanu,  whose  proper  name  mans,  under  the  name  of  CMiri.  About 
WBB  Geoi^CaMrioIto,BODof  JohDim-loce  A.  D.  350,  commence  Ibe  ftbulous  oc- 
ofthat  eounliy.WBs  bom  in  1404.  Being  counts  of  Odin,  Othin  or  Woden.  Till 
given  bv  hia  ftther  as  a  hostage  to  sultan  the  middle  of  the  ninth  centuty,  Scandi- 
Amuratn  U,  he  was  educated  in  the  Ho-  nsviawas  little  known;  but  the  bold  ezpe- 
hammedan  religion,  and,  at  the  age  of  ditiona  of  the  natives  into  the  southern 
nphteen,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  body  and  western  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  dif- 
oftroopB,  with  the  title  otntmac.  After  fusion  of  Chiratianity  among  them,  about 
the  death  ofhia  father,  in  14^  he  tbmied  the  yw  1000,  abed  light  on  this  re^m. 
the  deaign  of  poaaeeang  himself  of  his  At  thia  period,  the  inhabitants  of  Bcandi- 

K'ncipailtyiand,  having  accompanied  the  navia  were  divided  into  hordes,  Uke  the 

ifcish  army  to  Hungary,  entered  into  Tartars.    In  the  ninth  and  t«nih  centu- 

nn    agrewnent  with   Hunniades  to    de-  ries,  these  tribes  enjoyed  a  j^ldett  age  of 

sen  to  the  CbritrtiBna.    Thisderign  heput  pinicy.     By  the  western  histonaniL  they 

into  execution;  and,  having  ascended  the  were  auoken  of  under  the  title  of  Dtme* 

throne  of  his  Sitbers,  he  renouitced  the  and  /rormnu ;  in  the  Engliafa  annals  of 

Ho^utmrnedan  reUgion.    A  tone  warfire  that  period,  undw  the  name  of  £a«l«r{ti^; 

followed ;  buL  alAough  frequently  obliged  the  Russiana  called  them  Vtmai^ang ;  and 

to  retire  to  uie  ftstnesses  of  mountama,  the  HimBUo-AmlHC   writeia,  3f(int^«M. 

he  always  renewed  hia  aasauha  upon  the  From    Sweden,    Norway,    the    Daniidi 

fint  laviMvble  occasion,  until  the  sultan  iabnd^  from  Jutland  and  Slcewicfc,  the 

proposed  tenna  ofpeace  to  him,  which  rude  adventurers  sailed  to  near  and  distant 

were  accepted.     'Hie  Venetians  having  hsifaors  within  and  without  the  Baltic,  to 

'  '        1  war  with  Mohammed  I^  Novgorod,  Kiev  and  Plotzk,  to  Enriand, 


B  Turkish   geit-  dered    and    destroyed,     and    somMimes 

erals,  and  saved  hie  own  capital,  although  founded    new    states. — See    Wheaton's 

invested  by  an  army  CMnnanded  by  Mo-  ISttary  of  the  Northmen  (Philadelphia, 

hammed  himself.  Uewaaatlengthearried  1831},  and  the  article  AbrTnoni. 

off  by  aicknea&  at  Uaaa,  in  the  Venetian  Scandtnainan,  or  Old  Jifont  tAUrOhtn, 

territories,  in  l467,  in  his  sixty-third  year,  includes    the    literature    of    the   people 

His  death  was  soon  followed  by  the  sub-  of  Norway,  Sweden  and  Iceland,  nefore 

mianon  of  Albania  to  the  Tutkish  do-  tbeir  conver^on  to  ChristianiQr.     It  soes 

minion.     When  the  Turim  look  Li»a,  bock  as  &r  as  the  earliest  tustoij  m  the 

they  dug  up  bis  bones,  of  which  they  north,  and  comes  down  to  the  period 

fonued  amulets,  to  transfer  hia  courage  to  when  the  last  traces  of  heothenkm  disap- 

themselves.  pear.     It  ia  of  great  importance,  both  to 

ScAHDiKAviA ;  the  ancient  name  of  the  Germany  and  England ;  fbr,  as  they  were 

region    now    comprehending   the    three  converted  to  Christianity    much  sooner 

northern  kingdoins,  Denmarii,    Sweden  than  the  Scandinavians,  thev  ret^n  no 

and     NcHway.      The    inhabitants    were  Utecaiy  monuments  of  their  neathen  pe- 

known  to  the  ancient  notions  of  the  south  riod.     The  old  Norse  literature  bos  pn- 

of  Europe  only  by  rague  rumor.    Taci-  served  to  us  not  only  the  old  veraficalian, 

tUB  mentions  tne  Sulonea  (Swedesi  as  a  peculiar  to  all  oationa  of  Teutonic  (sigin, 

naval  people.     Pliny  notices  a  pemnsula  and  distinct  from  that  of  all  the   oUw 

aalledJW^ym(Norway,iDSwedish,JVhr-  western    nations,  but  also  a  mythokwy 

rigt,    Danish,  J^arn).      Many   suppose  which,  rude  as  it  ia,  approaches,  in  tM 

Iceland  to  be  the  ThvU  of  the  clonic  rich  invention  which  it  displays,  to  the 

wiitera.    The  name  Daiau  is  first  found  mythology   of   Greece.      Not    only    the 

in  Gregory  of  Touts,  in  the  sixth  century  poetiy  and  mythology,  but  likewise  the 

<tf  the  Christian  era.    Sweden,  Norway,  KisUKy,  the  antiquities,  of  which  the  Ru- 
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meini]iiiUD«nta(ieeJIinw«)are  tfaeprmd-  thu  when  be  give  new  names  to  the 

pal,  and  the  »wMBing  coUeciimia  of  1>wb^  months,  he  did  not  Tenture  to  aher  the 

•Ifod  tich  materiab  fbr  the  knowled^  namei  of  the  days  of  the  week.    Adam 

of  the  pwui  period  of  the  northern  couu-  of  Bremen   (who  died   in   1076),  in  hia 

tries.    Juliua  Cnaar,  Lucm  and  Tacitus  bo4A  Dt  Situ  Segnorum  Mptenfrumofum, 

futniehed  aome  ali^  hint*  on  the  cbanc-  nves  an  account  of  the  Swedes,  when 

ler  of  the  Bcandinavian  niftfaologf.    In  tney  were  vet,  in  part,  heathens,  of  .the 

the  Mghth  centtny.  native  authoia  ap-  temple  of  the  gods  at  Upsal,  and  of  tha 

peafed,  who  reacued  the  tnditioiM  of  the  goda  Tlior,  Woden  and  Frey  [whom  be 

m  ftom  obUvion.    The  Lomfaaid,  iW  callt  fUeco).     He  dtowa  bow  they  are 

(  Diactwua,  the  fint  of  ibeae  authora  nqmeented,  but  this  is  neari^  aU.    Suo 

■gjwaining  {about  the  end  of  the  ei^th  Giammaticus^  a  Dane,  was  diatinguished, 

cmtui;),  gives  us,  from  the  traditiona  of  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  centuiy. 

hia  Gounliym^i,  a  dialogue  benveen  the  Hia  Hxteen  books  of  the  tSttoria  Danica 

deities  Woden  and  Frea  (Odin  and  Freya),  are  a  remarkable  phenomenon.      Uaing 

A   war  bad  broken  out,  aa   he  relates,  the    lancnagc    o'f   the   Roman    clanics, 

between  the  WinDee  and  Wandeles.   The  and  akiUed  alike  in  veise  and  proee,  he 

latter  jHayed  to  their  god   Wodeo    for  lakea  a  course  peculiar  to  himself:     The 

awaistiince  and  victoiy  ;  Woden  relied,  noveltyof  hia8ubject3,theobaciirit]r  of  his 

that  he  would  give  the   victory  to  die  sources,  the  wonder&l  character  of  his 

paiiy  which  be  ebould  first  see  on  the  stofiee,  the  chamH  of  his  ante,  pi 


paatfi 
lua  D 


ff  (^  the  sun.    But  the  teaden  of  the    great  efiect.     Stmuiid  Frode  (died  1133), 
_alei^  Ibor  and  Ayo  (Agio),  who  by    Are  Frode  (died  about  1148),  and  Sooire 
Snxo  are  called  £bbo  ana  Aggo,  had  ao    Sturleson  (imirdered  in  1241),  are  abo 


mingiH 
WimU, 

ingemoos  mother,  named  Gamban,  wbo  writers  of  much  meriL    Till  ti 

was  related  to  Ibe  gods,  and  wboae  coun-  tion  of  the  ait  of  printing,  little  was  known 

sel  was  esteemed  t^  all  the  people.    She  of  the  literature  of  Scandinavia  in  the  teat 

went  to  Odin's   wife,   FVea    (Preya,   or  of  Europe.      The  firat  important   liglit 

more  propeHy  Frigga^  and  solicited  vie-  died  on  it  was  by  Amgrim  Jonsoo's  dis- 

to^  for  her  countrymen  and  aubjecta,  die  covery  of  a  parcnment  manuscript  of  the 

Wmilea.     Frigge  advised   that  all  the  proee  Edda,  that  is,  of  the  younger  Edda, 

women  tf  the   Winiles  should  station  composed^r  Bnorre  StuileaMi.    In  Bep- 

tbemaelves,  at  snnnBs,  with  their  bus-  tember,  16^,  Jonson  sent  to  the  cele- 

bands,  opposite  to  the  place  whence  Odin  brated  jph  jsician  Die  Wana  (Olaua  Wor- 

WBS  accuatofned  to  look  to  the  east ;  and,  mius)  this  manuscript,  now  preserved  in 

in  order  dial  be  might  immediatelv  notice  the  hbraiy  of  the  univemity  at  Cupenha- 

them,  she  directed  that  they  ahould  draw  gen,  with  its  appendix,  the  Scallda.    Ten 

Uieir  long  hair  over  their  laces,  so  as  to  yeaiB  later,  another  Icelander,  Bryngulf 

make  it  resemble  a  thick  beard.    The  Svenson,  discovered  a  second  parchment 

advice  was  fbllowed,  and  the  beanied  manuscript  of  the  proee  Edda,  and  also  a 

females  immediately  struck  die  eye  of  parchment   manuscript  of  the    poetical 


Wodm,  who  suddenly  exclaimed, "  Who  Edda.  (See  Ei^)  Both  were  placed  in 

are  these  long-beardsP"    This  was  what  the  royal  library  at  Copenhagen.      In  the 

Fiigga  expeoed ;  and,  as  it  was  an  an-  year  1665,  Peter  Rescn,  or  Reeenius,  pub- 

cient  custom  thai  a  peieon  wbo  gave  a  uahed  specimens  of  die  poetical  Edda, 

name  to  a  child,  a  hero,  or  a  nation,  and  the  whole  prose  Edda.    The  speci- 

sbould  give  them  a  present,  Frigga  cried,  mens  of  the  poeticel  part  are  entided, 

**  'Hiq'  are  the  Winiles ;  and,  as  you  have  EUaea  Othira  part  Edda  Sofnamdi  voeata 

given  ihem  another  name,  it  is  your  du^  H<aaaniaal,  una  cunt  ^ntdem  Appaidin 

togivelhemapreaeiit:  therefore  eive  them  oppelMaRmm  Copitub  amuOu  txoptata, 

victny."    It  wto  apeed ;  and  from  that  nunc  tandem  Maitake  d  Latxne  in  luean 

lime,  the  Winiles  were  called  long-bearda  prodaOa  at  ptr  Petnan  Jah.   lUtemtm 

(whence  Lmnionb).  That  the  name  of  the  (Copenh.,  1665);  3.  PhUotopiaa  anHquii- 

people  is  founded  on  their  king  beards  is  tima  J^orvteo'Daniea  dida  Wolvffa,  qua 

mentioned  by  early  authora,  as  laidonis  ttlpart  Eadrt  S^ammdi,  Eddd  »iommi* 

Hiepalensis,  who  died  in  the  first  half  of  mm  breoi  mdiquuirit,  hiandux  ct  Iiotine 

the  sevmth  century,  as  the  general  belief.  mtUin  Jmt  primtim  .^'^  "  Pdra  J<A. 

Moreover,  the  days  of  the   wed   must  Auemo  (Copenh.,  A.D.  1665,  4  sheeta, 

have  been   named   in   very  ew^  limee,  4to.),  with  the  variations  in  the  text  from 

'       '  ■    ~      ■■■  .^^^  Thor  and  the  royal  and  Nolde  copy,  and  a  Latin 

Chariemune,  ttwialadon,  by  Stephen  Olai,  an  Icelander. 

3  well  settled,  The  prose  Edda  bean  the  fUlowingthle: 
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Edda    MtniiomM  anno    Chr.  MCCXV  ^ooa  of  old   None   KSDfp,  in  his  weak 

Ulaadice  coiucHpla  ptr  Snarnmaa  Stiaitt,  AntiquitatiaA  JAmicamm  jAbri  bnt  (Co- 

/■landirE  AbnupWoccm,  mate  primuM  b-  peah^   16^)t  a  cennuy   elapsed  before 

landiet,  Daniet  diaftne  ex  anbquit  eorfict-  ihia  aew  and  wild  m; tfaology  produced 

but  MSS.  mblvrikua  Rt^  d  aUanan  in  any  connderable  excitement  ia  Scandi- 

iMcttnymdHimtratt  ^vdm  Petti  JohaimM  navia  and  Gennany.     Before  the  time  of 

tUaenii,  etc  (Copenhag.,  1665).    Ths  text  Reeen,  the  lovers  of  Dorthern  aniiquitiea 

U  founded  chiefiy  oa  the  manuacripl  of  bad  received  from  Ole  Wonn  hia  Runic 

Stephen  SlephamuH,  who  died  16S0,  col-  Monumeuls,  in  six  hooka   (1643] ;   from 

laled   with  other  copies.      The  various  Stephen  Stephaniua,  a  new  editicoi,  and 

readings  are  dmwn  frtmi  the  royal  copy  fiiU  conunenlary  on  Saxo  Grammaticus 

and  that  of  Worm.    The  Latiii  verdon  is  (1644)  ;  from  OUus  VereUua,  the  Hena- 

hy  Magnus  Olei  (1629],   with   extracts  nriaga  (16731   and   the    Runt^raMa 

from  a  later  and  more  accurate  transla-  ScatutUxt  (1675).   Schefier'a  Vpaalta  AiM- 

lion,  by  Stephen  Olai,  of  1646.     Neither  qua  (m  1666,  about  the  time  of  Rcsen) 

of  the  lAtm  translationB,  however,  ex-  afibrded  interesting  views  of  the  doctrines 

tends  further  than  to  the  68th  Datituaga.  and  worship  of  the  north,  and  Rudbeck, 

But  a  Latin  translation  from  the  69th  to  in  hia  .dlfaintiea  (1689),  excited  surpriae 

the  78th  and  last  Danuaga  (ten  &blee,  for  a  time.     Gfirauson,  a  Swede,  com- 

which  comprehend  the  German  tales  of  menced,  in  1746,  a  new  edition  of  the 

the  Nibeluooen),  was  prepared  afterwards  prose  Ekhla,  and,  in  1750,  of  the  VBlMnxia. 

by  Tbonuod  Torf  &us  (bom  1636,  died  at  About  the  same  lune,  Gottfried  Schdtze, 

Copenhagen,  1719}.     In  the  sixty-eight  a  patriotic  German,  wrote  Apologies  for 

r)j^j.-«^.  i..  ..»£«rj«j  tUA  Antr "^ ■       '^^  .»^;«»*  rr\-:i,^^  ^c  z^^^..^^^..  — j  .i 

acters  and  achievements  of  the  gods  is    into  the  manuscriiris  c  

introduced    by  a  fiction,    relating    how  of  old  northern  hterature  in  the  ubrsiy  of 

Gylfi,  the  king  of  Sweden,  undertook  a  the  univeiwty  at  Halle,  was  a  collection 

journey  to  the  Asers  (gods),  to  lean  from  called  AWnem  Fhwert  (I^eipdc,  1789, 

their  own  mouths  their  nature  and  laws,  by   Grftff).    His  Bragat  mimulated   the 

He  received  from  the  eldest  of  the  gods  learned,    paiticulariy   of  Germany    and 

an  account  of  the  beginning  of  the  world,  Denmark,   to  further   investigations.     A. 

ilie  primitive  giant  Ymlr,  and  the  sons  of  new  spur  was  given  to  the  study  of  Scaii- 

Bor,  the  origin  of  men,  the  siant  Ni6rwi,  dinavian  literature  by  a  ri/ttcimmlo  of  the 

the  creation  of  the   aun  and  moon,  the  MbduiigadUd,     by     Hageo,    in     1607, 

celestial  bridge  of  Bifr6st,  the  building  of  presenting  the  same  matter  in  a  German 

the  city  of  the  gods,  the  dwarft,  the  holy  and  Christian  form,  which  the  long  ex- 

? laces  of  the  gods,  and  the  ash-tree  of  pected  second  part  of  the  poetic  Edda 
gdresil,  the  dwellings  of  the  gods,  was  to  have  given  in  a  northern  and 
the  origin  of  the  wind,  of  summer  and  heathen  form ;  and  the  appearance,  at 
winter,  and  finally  of  tjl  the  Asera,  and  length,  of  an  Icelandic  grammar  ai^  a 
their  mysterious  history.  But  this  is  only  dictionary  by  Rask.  The  principal  sub- 
tile first  part  of  this  Edda.  The  other  sequent  publicaliona  on  thus  subject  are 
[Annar  partxar  Eddu)  treats  of  the  names  the  commentary  on  tlie  collective  soiu« 
of  the  gods,  and  of  all  the  synonyms  and  of  the  Edda,— ZJm  iddrt  Edda  (1831—®, 
circumlocutions  admissible  in  poetry,  in  4  vols.), — by  Finn  Magnusen,  the  com- 
atphabetical  order,  a  genuine  northern  prehensive  examination  of  all  the  his- 
Gnudu  ad  Pamatmm.  It  has  mnce  ap-  torical  and  poetical  traditions  of  the  north, 
|M>ored  that  there  is  still  a  third  part  of  by  ErBsn]us  Miiller,  in  hia  SagabiJUiethck 
this  Edda,  containing  the  rules  for  one  (1817^^,  3  volsA  and  his  work  On  the 
hundred  different  kinds  of  verse,  and  Rise  and  Decay  of^  Icelandic  Hisioiiogra- 
crititled  Hiitatal,  Ckaris  metrica.  Unfor-  phy,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Naiiondity 
tunately  (si  least  this  was  the  story  thirty  of  the  old  Noise  Poems,  translated  by 
years  ago),  neariy  the  whole  edition  of  Sander  (Copenh.,  1815).  The  inveetiga- 
the  worii  of  Reaen  was  burnt ;  only  six  tione  of  the  Runes  (q.  v.)  have  also  been 
copies  were  saved,  and  the  library  of  the  of  much  interest  The  -  old  northern 
university  of  Gditingen  procured  one  of  sagas,  or  heroic  tales,  which  wers  Daus- 
them  for  100  ducats.  But,  whether  this  laled  into  Danish,  and  published  from  tlie 
account  is  true  or  not,  the  Edda  of  Reeen  Icelandic  manusciipts,  by  C.  Chr.  Rain, 
is  a  great  literary  curioaity.  Notwith-  secretary  of  the  socielV  of  Scandinavian 
nuidmg  these  rich  materials,  to  which  literature  {Copenh_  1831— 34,3  vols.),  ar« 
Thomas  BaithoUn  made  extensive  addi-  of  four  aorta — mytnic,  mythico-biatorical, 
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hktorieal,  and  romantic.    T^Hae  tniditkaia  shades  of  white,  gray  and  green  ;oncasion- 

ara  moAtljr   of  Icelandic   origin,      lliey  »l])r,Blao,r«dorpurp)e;IraiiBparent,tnti«- 

wen)  caanxned  by  monks,  and  written  on  Jueent  and  opaque;  brittle  ;  hardneaB  be- 

eaUytin,   Oefire   the    rizteentb    century.  Iween  ^ntite  and  felda^ ;  apeciRc  gravi- 

'nie  teanted  Icelander  Ame  Hagnuaen  t]r,2.6— ^.8.    llie  massive  varieties  ai«co- 

(died  173D)  coOeeted  IKM  of  these  tnan-  Iunmar,granular,and compact.  Asrespocts 

UBCriptB,  and  left  by  hie  wiB  a  Ibi^  sum  some  of  the  vaiietiea  which  gave  ori^  to 

for  their  pubBcetkm.    Thkp  Aind  led  pro-  the  names  above  mentioned, — Mei<»ute 

feasor  Rafik,  in  eonneiion  witli  doctor  contains  the  purest  and  most  transparent 

BfTuiulfen  [wiio  died  ui  18371  EgiboQ  varieties  of  tne  species  of  a  white  color ; 

aiidGudmnn»on,ofIceland,toK>iinaa  so-  Dipyre  occurs  in  minute  crystals,  whose 

ciety  &s  the  publication  of  old  Norse  man-  form  is  scarcely  discernible,  Mid  imbedded 

twcripis,  which  now  includes  145  mem-  in  s  steaiitic  rock ;  Beivmniiite  is  massive, 

bers.    (PtoftsBor  Rask  is  the  president.]  fine-grained,  of  agravidi,  greenish  orred- 

Of  the  amended  text  of  the  Saga*  tliere  dish  white  color  ;  Wemente  is  in  crystals 

have  appeared  three  editions ;  one  in  Ice-  doubly    terminated,  of  a  greenish-gr^ 

landip,  one  in  Dauirii,  and  onein  Latin:  color;  from  which  Nuttaltite  scarcely  dij- 

the  title  tf  .the  laat  is,  Ser^pbt  kidoriea  fera,  except  that  die  ciystale  have  a  ^ge 

MmdommAR^utGutiiVfterwaBorra-  of  bhie,  and  an  sligbtly  chatoyem.    The 

tium.     Of  Ais  edition,  three  volumes  had  fbllowing  results,  r^ative  to  the  chemical 


and  other  short  tagat.     (See  JnrOurn  ite  &t>m  Monte  Somma ;  and,  3.  by  Nor- 

A^mlagy;   also    the   w(h^    of   Whea-  denskifildifromtfaescapoliteofFiuIand:— 
ion, referred  to  dwve, and  an  article  on        gj.  ,,  ,   ^^-3,     ,„  .  j^-, 

Icelandic  Literature,  in  the  17th  number       "**•.  „  **')  *™i    l'^'  J?^ 

of  the  Foreign  C&rly  Review.)  j^^  ^™  3|« 

SciHNiHS,  m  poetry ;  the  measuring  of  ^St  ^Z^  \  1-812  &00 

a  vei»  by  feet,  in  orderto  see  whether        p^„,  ^^'  niftQ  nnn 

the  mi«nlltk«  be  duly  observed.    The       Sj^"""'  S'J^  ?■" 

tenn  Is  chiefly  used  m  rt^garf  to  Greek       *"^'  "'^  ^^^ 

and  lAtin    verses.    Thus  a  hexameter  In  a  strong  heat,  before  the  blow-pipe, 

vene  ia  scanned  by  resolviiw  it  into  six  acapolhe  mehs  into  a  vesicular  ^am,  and 

feet ;  a  pentameter,  by  resolving  it  into  intumescee  connderabty ;  tfaen  it  aasiunes 

five  feet,  &c.  the  appearance  of  ice,  and  does  not  melt 

Scape  Goat,  in  Jewish  antiquides ;  the  any  longer.     It  is  dissolved  by  borax, 

goat  which  was  set  at  liberty  on  the  day  whb  efiervesceoce.     Meionite  is  met  with 

of  soleniu    expiation,   typically  to  bear  among  the  minerals  Reeled  by  mount  Ve- 

aw^  the  mna  of  the  people.  suvius.    The  olhervarieties  of  the  species 

ScAPHUETT.     (See  Waidi  and  Cloekr  arsmetwithinpiimitive  mountains, in  beds 

■HjJUi^)  of  iron  ore  or  hmestone,  and  are  generally 

ScAPouTK.    A  mineral  which  has  pre-  accompanied  hy  su^le  and  hornblende, 

seiued  itself  under  a  great  variety  ores-  Thus  it  occurs  at  Pargss  in  Finlaitd,  in 

pects,  and  has  hence  been  mistaken  as  af-  Greenland,  and  in  Soxcmy.    In  the  U. 

fiirdiEig,in  its  varieties, the  founduionofsev-  States,  the  most  beautitiil  varieties  have 

aialnewapeciee;instancceofwhicharethe  been  foimd  at  Bolton,  in  MassachusBtts — 

following:  MeiomU,  Dgnire,  Bergmatdie,  the  white,  transparent  crystals,  as  also  the 

IfirntriU,Qal>brfinite,EuDrTgiU,iiidMii-  Nuttallite.    It  is  likewise  found  in  the 

tattiU,  all  of  which  are  now  recognised  as  sienite,  at  BoxboitHigh ;  also  in  Connecti- 

coolescing  with  scapolile.     It  is  ^en  seen  cut,  at  Canaan,  where  it  exists  in  a  mas- 

in  widl  defined  crystals,  which  are  ri^t,  aive  state,  and  in  mountain  masaes.    Laiw 

square  prisms,  terminated  at  one  or  both  ciyHtala  of  scapolite   are   found    in  the 

extiemilies  by  four-sided  pyiomidB.     The  highlands  of  New  York,  near  West  Point, 

length  of  the  prinn  is  about  double  its  di-  and  at  Amity,  in  Orange  county,  of  the 

aiDeier.    It  is  sometimes  truncated  on  its  some  state. 

kteral  edges,  and  thus  converted  into  an       Scapci^  John,  the  author  of  a  valuable 

octagonal  ptiem;  cleavage  not  very  distinct;  lexicon  of  the  Greek  lonsiuge,  patriish- 

fioictuie  'imperfect,  conchoidal,  uneven ;  ed  coiginallv  in  quarto,  in  ISSS,  which  has 

sui&ceofthe  prism  sometimes  loupmdi-  since  gone  tnrough a  varien'ofediuons,pai^ 

nolly  streaked ;  lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  ticuloriy  an  excellem  one  mun  the  Elzevir 

---'--"IS  np«Hithe  clcAvage;  color  varieiis  press,  uid  a  recent  one  hy  M^or  {Lon- 
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don,  lEQO,  4UI.).    HenrvStephoiB  (q.  v.),  room  ud  a  bandaome  ibestre  we  oped 

while  completuw  hm   TVaaumi,  having  in  flummer  ereaii^B.    The  rides  are  alao 

employed  Bc^xiia  to  correct  the  prew,  varied  and  raoiMitic.     Scaiborou^  baa 

the    latter  aecretly   abridged   the    work,  two  Epiacopal  churches,  anlodepeDdoit, 

The  dictjonarr,  thus  treacheroualT  Btoten,  Boptiat,  and  Roman  Catholic  cjiapel,  a 

ruinedthe  sale  ofthat  of  hbempfoyer.  meetioK-houae  for  Quakers,  and  two  for 

BcAPDLARi  (jcofntlanuiR) ;  part  of  a  Methoaiats.  The  niina  of  the  ancient 
moak^  dreaa,  coaaialiog  of  two  pieces  of  caatle  form  a  very  jMCturesque  object,  and 
ckith,  of  which  one  covers  the  breast,  the  great  omamenl  to  tile  town.  The  prom- 
other  the  beck.  With  lay-brothers,  the  ontor;  on  which  they  stand  rises  nearly 
scapidaiy  only  reaches  to  the  knee ;  with  3O0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
the  other  relig^na,  to  the  feeL  area  of  the  castle  c«ilaini  about  nineteen 

ScAluBEca  ;  the  beetle  (q.  v.),  which  acree.     It  was  built  about  the  year  1136, 

was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Egvp-  and  became  the  scene  of  many  important 

tiens.     The  moec  celebraiecC  and   that  transsictions  in   English    history.     Tie 

which  is  alone  to  be  found  lepreaentedon  hatbor  of  Scarborough  is  commodiotis, 

ancient  mouumeats,  is  the  icarabeiu  laetr  and  of  easy  access,  and  has  been  improved 

of  naluialiatB.     This  is  seen  on  the  fsiac  by  extensive  woiks.    The  present  pros- 

table,  and  is  Sequent  among  hier^lyph-  perity  of  ScarbmxHigh  is  chiefly  owing  to 

ics:  it  passed  aa  the  symbol  of  imnKM"-  its  mmeral  waters, which  have rendeiedthe 

taliQ',  and  as  the  emblem  of  the   saji,  iownaplaceof(a^ionabler«sottforhealth 

Anolher  species  was  consecrated  to  Isis,  and  pleasure.     There  are  two  wells,  sa- 

and  indicated  the  moon;   its  two  horns  line  Hierient,  and  chalybeate.  It  sends  two 

reaembling  the   crescent  of  that  planeL  inemberetoparliameni,  choscnbythecor- 

According  to  Caylus,  the  Egyptians  gave  porate  body,  cronasting  of  forK-ibur  per- 

tlMShapeofthescanJjettato theiramuletB  sons.  ItwaBiocotpora^inllSl.  Poputa- 

orrinn.    (See  .ffiowIvpUef.)  tioninl831,8750.     Forty  miles  north-east 

BcAKAMODCB  (ItaT  teanmmceia);  one  of  York;  lat.54°  IS' N.;  tan.0°a3'W. 

of  the  groMaque  characters  of  the  Italian  SciaFina;  aporticulartnethod  of  tinit- 

Mage,  which,  about  1680,  took  the  place  ing  two  pieces  of  timber  together  by  the 

of  the  old  Spanish  captain,  vras  diened  extremities,  the  end  of  one  being  tapered 

entirely    in    Mack,   &   color   commmly  so  aa  to  be  set  into  the  other,  as  in  the 

worn  m  N^)les  by  couitiera  and  magia-  keel-iuecea.    But  when  the  ends  of  the 

urates.      He  rnswanted  the  iwaggerer,  two  pieces  are   cut  square  and  put  t»- 

wbo  is  finally  m^ged  by  barlequin.    The  gether,  they  are  said  to  bvU  to  (uie  anotb- 

otiginal  scaramouch  was  apeiwui  named  er;  and  when  another  piece  is  taid  onaixt 

inMrius  Fiorelli,  a  native  of  Naples,  wbo  faSened  to  both,  aa  is  the  case  in  all  the 

distinguished  himself  on  the  stage  by  his  fiame  timbers,  this  is  called  Kttrfiag  the 

jests  and  his  skill  in  mimicry.    In  France,  timbers ;  and  half  the  pece  \diicn  Astraw 

the  scaramouch  was  used  for  a  greater  the  two  timbers  together  is  reckoned  the 

variety  of  parts.  length  of  the  scarf! 

ScARBOROCBH  ;  a  market  and  seaport  BcAaincAiion,  inaurgeiy;  the  opera- 
town  of  England,  in  the  North  Riding  of  tion  of  making  Utile  cuts  or  punctures  in 
York^ire,  a  plac«  of  coiimderable  trade,  the  dtiu  by  means  of  lancets  or  other  in- 
and  much  frequented  for  its  raiueial  strumenlB,  particularly  the  cupping  insmi- 
wBteiB,  warm  baths  and  aea-bolhing.     It  ment 

Stands  in  the  recess  of  a  beautifid  hay,  on  Scarlatti,  Alenandro,  chapel'tnaster 
the  borders  of  the  German  ocean,  and  at  the  Net^wlitan  court,  bom  at  Naples, 
rising  from  the  shore  in  the  form  of  an  1658,  was  educated  at  Rome  under  Ca- 
amphitheatre.  The  town  is  well  built;  rissimi,  and,  after  reading  some  time  in 
the  principal  streets  spacious  and  well  Germany  and  at  Rome,  passed  the  last 
paved.  The  buildinge  on  the  cliff  are  years  of  his  life  at  Naples,  where  he  died, 
striking,  having  in  Irani  a  terrace  nearly  m  17%.  The  Italians  called  him  the 
100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sands.  An  pride  of  art  end  the  first  of  composers, 
iron  bridge  of  four  arches,  seventy-one  HoMe  says,  that  he  was  the  greatest  mas- 
feel  span  each,  supported  by  stone  pillars  ler  of  honnony  amon|  the  Italians,  and 
neaHy  seventy  feet  bish,  connects  the  Jomelli  oonsiaered  bis  church  mucdc  as 
terrace  with  a  beautiful  proinenade,  3S0  the  best  of  its  kind.  He  composed  a 
yards  in  length,  leading  to  the  Sps,  and  great  numbea-  of  motets,  ond  about  300 
m  full  view  of  the  sea,  harbor,  town  and  maasea.  His  opera  La  Piiiit  ipeuaJSdde 
castle.  The  plantations  and  pubUc  walks  is  esteemed  his  masterpiece, 
•re  agreeable ;  and  on  elegant  assembly-  Scaklbt  Fevki  (•cardittiui) ;  a  contk- 

p.,  .,,.,^.in)yii- 


comiDued 
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giouB  fBTer,clMracterized  b;  >  Bcariot-col-  dulgences  of  ewrj  kind,  and  e 

ored  emp^ou  on   the  ikin,  in  Mtchea,  lui  exceoMB,  after  his  return  to 

which,  after  three  or  (dm  davs,  ftil  off  ia  suoh  ft  mumer  aa  to  bring  uptm  hiinei^ 

acaka.    Some  have  mened  thait  learla-  (be  moat  painful  ^aeaaes.    At  tbe  age  (^ 

(mm  never  aiucfca  the  aame  penrat  a  eec-  twenty-oeven,  Itanng  appeared  during  the 

ood  time;  more  extenaveobaarration baa  caminl  at  Hai!'  iaaaavage,liie  waa  pur- 

coniiited  tbie  opuuon.    It  aeizeepenoiM  auedbytbepcnnUMce.andtbcwbiiuaeUriii- 

of  all  ages ;  but  children  and  young  per-  to  a  manfa.    In  consequeoce  of  this  enio- 

Bona  are  moat  euUect  Ui  it ;  and  it  appeals  Buie,liek8ttheu8eofbialimfaB.   Notwitb- 

at  all  seasoiiB  of  the  year,  but  is  more  nanding  his  BuSeiingB,  be  never  lost  his 

Cequently  met  with  towaitis  the  end  of  gayety ;  and,  settling  at  Paris,  his  wit  and 

autumn  or  beginning  of  winter,  at  which  social  powera  gained  him  tlie  fiiendship 

time  it  very  often  becomt  "  "  '""  .>■---  —■•-.i 

efHdemic.    SaaiatirM,  in  ii 

ry  ferm,  ia  not  usually  attended  with  dan-  of  bu  fuber,  be  bad  a  lawsuit  with  bis 

ger,  althougta  a  considerable  degree  of  do-  motfaer-in'law,  in  wludi,  although   bis 

uiium  sometimea  prevails  for  a  dov  or  whole   fortune  wsi  at  Btake,  be  made  a 

two ;  but  when  it  partakes   much  of  the  huDKwoue  defence  of  his  claima,  and  lost 

tnahgnant  chaiBcter(«earlafinaangruion>l,  bia  case.    Mad.de  Heutefoit,  bis  fiiend, 

or  d^nerates  into  A^Atujmtru^  which  touched   by   his    miafortunea,    preaented 

it  is  apt  to  do,  it  often  proves  &tBl.  him  to  tbe   queen.     Scorron   requested 

Scarp,   in    fbrtiflcalion  ;     tbe   interior  permiaeion  to  call  bunself  her  majesty^ 

sbpe  of  the  dilcb  with  wliich  the  fortifi-  valetudinariBn.    The'  queen  emiled;  and 

cation  is  surroundw),  and  which  bees  the  BcatTon,takii)pberBraileas  acommimw, 

coimtnr  or  champaign.  atyled  hknself^thencefbrth  Sev7vn,p<rla 

ScAKPA,  Antonio,  one  of  the  moat  eel-  grace  dt  DUm,  molarfe  indign»  dt  la  mm. 

ebreted  analomiats  and  surgeons  of  the  He  now  obtained  a  pension  by  hla  |»aiaea 

eighteenth  centuiy,waB  bom  in  LoDilurdy,  of  Mazarin,  whom,  however,  he    aoou 

about  1746.  His  worii  AnaimmcaDitqum-  after  offended  by  bis  Maiarinadt  and  fail 

ivDnu  de  JhSiu  et  0{/iidu  appmred  at  Pa-  Typlvni,  and  thus  lost  his  pennon.    His 

via  in  1789 ;  f«evioua)y  to  which  his  An-  marriase  with  Fran^ise  a'Aubigni,  af- 

aUrmieit  Obsereatioita  dt  Stntrtura  Ptna-  terwards  wife  of  Louis  XIV,  and  n: — *"' 

£ra  rotanda  Aunt   (Modena,  1772}  bad  oiieas    de    Maintenon    (q. 

already  attracted  ilie  notice  of  tbe  learned.  '     -   '---    

At  ibe  time  of  the  revolution  in  Italy,  be 
was  deprived  of  his  profeaeoiahip  in  the  lived  with  so  little  economy,  that  he  soon 
unrremty  on  account  of  his  refusing  to  became  involved  in  pecuniary  difficultiea. 
take  the  ooth  required  by  the  Cisalpme  The  comedioi,  which  be  wrote  as  a 
republic.  He  now  published  his  cele-  means  of  subsstence,  were  borrowed 
biated  work  On  Aneurtnns(I804).  When  from  the  Spanish  theatre.  HisJodeUoit 
Napoleon,  after  his  coronation  at  Milan,  U  MaUrt  V(dtt  had  Rre^  success.  Hii 
as  king  of  Italy,  arrived  at  Pavia  (1805J,  iniid^  travtaHt,  and  bis  Roman  eoiBiq%it, 
and  received  the  officers  of  the  univeisi-  particularly  the  latter,  are  amimg  the 
ly,  he  inquired  after  Scarpa.  He  was  most  eeteemed  of  his  woi^  Uis  works 
informed  that  he  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  apoeared  at  Paris  (1737, 10  vols.), 
memberof  the  university,  and  was  told  the  ScAirRDS,  Harcus  .^milius.  There 
reason.  "  What,"  said  Napoleon,  "  have  were  two  distinguished  Romans  of  this 
political  opinions  to  do  here  ?  Scarpa  is  name,  father  ana  son.  The  fbrmer  was 
an  honor  to  Pavia  and  to  my  dominions,  chosen  consul  B.  C.  116,  and  was  after- 
Let  him  be  honorably  restored."  Scarpa  wsrda  pnntrpi  »matua.  He  was  like- 
waa  the  author  of  severs!  other  surgical  wise  celebrated  as  an  orator,  and  assumed 
works,  besidea  those  already  mentioned,  a  severity  and  dignity  of  maimer  which 
He  died  in  Pavia  in  IBSK.  Most  of  his  nined  him  great  consideration,  both  witli 
works  have  been  translated  uito  French  Uie  senate  and  people,  artfully  cloaking 
and  English.  bis  amtnuon  and  ispoci^.     He  also  cele- 

ScAnRON,Paul,acomicpoetand8Btirist,  brated  a  triumph,  on  account  of  hie  vic- 
WBS  bom  at  Paris,  in  1610.  Hia  father,  a  tory  over  tbe  Gauls.  Although  he  al- 
counaellor  of  the  parliament,  wished  to  lowed  himself  to  be  bribed  iir  the  war 
oUige  him  to  lake  orders;  but  tbe  son  was  with  Jugurtba,  he  conducted  with  such 
■verse  tosuchaetep.  At  the  age  of  twenty-  caution  and  cunning  as  to  secure  his  re- 
four,  he  travelled  into  Italy,  where  be  election  to  the  consulate,  and  his  election 
gave  himself  up,  without  restraint,  to  in-  to  tbe  censorahip. — His  son  was  remarka- 
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ble  for  the  briUiantdi^lay^uchbeiiMds  bring  the  )jBce  and  circumstaiiMS  oT  tba 

M  adili*  ctu-MJu.    He  built  a  lufe  and  action  repreaeniMl  before  the  eye. 

_■_  J!.     .1.     ...         _  J     __.tii..._j      ...I.,-.  SCEPTICIBM     (from  rraraiii,  tO  look  St 

diatant  olqectB  with  the  band  heU  above 

.._ ,. tfae«]re9,imdwooiid)7,toBurveT,coiuider). 

y  of  opprewiiHis  in  tlie  prorince  ot  IIm  Greek  phitoaopfaen,  called  K^tiet, 

imia.  were  also  called  Pyn1umutt,&XKa  Pjitbo 

ScEAux,  GAkDC  Dis,  OT  Kkkpik  OF  of  Elis ;   abpo  .^porvtia,  i.  e.   doubtua  ; 

THi  SxALS.     (9ee  Kttfw  q/*  Oit  Ortat  Ephtetiei,  that  is,  abetaiiiiDg  ^om  judg- 

Stal.)  ing^     Pynfao  (iMm  384  A.  DO  was  a 

ScKKKET ;  the  decorationB  of  a  stajin,  man  whoae  aim,  acctniUDg  to  Diogenee 

by  meena  of  which  tlie  difi*erent  places  in  Lainlim,  was  u[»iBhtneeB  of  Ufe,  imcon- 

wliich  the  action  of  the  drama  is  Buppoeed  cemed  about  philoeophical  specuiaiimt, 

to  go  ou,  are  tepresented.    In  the  theatres  which,  as  then  pursued,  was  not  fiivMaUe 

of  the  ancients,  the    acenee    were    not  to  integrilj.     He  vrrote  nothing  himaetf'; 

changed  during  the   performance  ;  the  but  some  informalion  recpectmg  him  is 

sidewalls  renuuned  unaltered,  and  were  contained  in  the  extant  fragments  of  the 

decofated   quite  simply ;    perhaps,    only  wriliQgB  of  l^mon  of  Phlius  in  Achaia. 

painted  with  some  not  Tery  bright  color.  He  is  reiVE»ented  as  truly  virtuous,  lio»- 

adapted  to  any  representation  and  every  tile  to  all  pride  of  oiHnion,  and  not  eateem- 

e  of  scene.     When  ihsHEreB   were  ing  manlcind   very   highly.     In  &CC,  his 


I   Eurppe,  in  the  sixteenth    scepticism  was  esseoCiallT  difierent  from 
....  .  .-       ,     .  ■      Ten        "        " 


change  o 

eatahii^be ..  ,,  .,  ....    .  .  ,  .     . .  ^   

century,  theee  side-walls  were  not  at  first  that  of  a  later  period.    Ten  topics  of  ar- 

provided  with  movable  scenery.    When  gument  were  used  in  the  school  of  the 

the  mysteries   were   represented   on  the  sceptics,  viitb  this  reservation,  that  nothing 

,  stage,  the  actors  sat  on  particular  seats  could  be  positively  aasetted  conceming 

along  the  aides.    As  socm  as  the  piece  either  the  number  or  the  force  of  the  ar- 

conunenced,  the  spectators  aaw  at  once  gumenis  which  may  be  utsed  in  favor  of 

all  the  perfbrmras.   When  an  actor  was  to  uncertainty.     They  were,  1.  That,  on  ac- 

make  bis  appearance  in   the   piece,   be  count  of  tbe  variety  which  takes  place  in 

rose  fivm  his  seat,  and  took  it  again  aX  his  the  organization  of  di^rent  animal  bodies, 

esiL     In  later  times,  there  was  b  space  it  is   probable  that  the  some  external  iSb- 

on  tlie  side  of  the  stage,  in  which  some  ject  presents  difierent  images  to  difi^ent 

spectotora  were  admitted,  particularly  the  animals,  and  man  can  have  no  reason  for 

critics  and  wits  of  the  day.    They  had  asserting  that  his  percepticms  are  more 

servants  to  wul   on  them,  who  brought  ccxifbmuhle  to  the  real  nature  of  things 

them  pipes  and  tobacco ;  fw  they  smoked  than  those  of  inferior  animals.    3.  TbM 

there  as  well  as  in  other  ports  of  the  even  among  men  there  is  a  great  divenit; 

house.    The  representation  of  a  tragedy  lioth  of  mind  and  body,  nliichnecc«aarily 

was  indicated  by  black   baogingB  round  occasions  a  great  varied  of  opiniona ;  ev- 

the  stage,  and  tbe  changes   of  tbe   scene  ery  man  judging  according  to  his  paiticu- 

merely  by  inscriptionB,  with  the  names  lor  apjvehension,  whilst  ira  one  is  able  id 

of  the  places  represented.     It  was  left  to  determine  the  real  nature  of  thiiuB.    £L 

the  imaginslion  of  the  Hpectatoni  to  supply  That  the  different  senses  nve  dmerMt 

the   local  circumstances.     The    Italian  reports  of  the  same  thing;  whence  bodiea 

architect   Seriio  (died  1540)  first  placed  maj'  have  different  properties  from  those 

on  the  sides  of  the  stage  movable  scenes,  which   the  seiwes  lead   us   to    suppose, 

so  as  to  leave  intervals  between  them,  4.  That  tbe  same  thin^  a^qmars  disoent- 

ofliirding  a  fi^e  passage.     In  this  way,  ly,  according  to  the  difierent  dispositions 

tbe  stage  could   be    Itetter  lighted  ;    for  or  circumstances  of  the  person  who  per- 

hithertotwo  chandeliers, suspended at>ove  ceives  it;  whence  it  is  impoasitde  for  any 


the  stage,  hod  l)eeu  used  tor  this  purpose ;    one  man  to  pronounce  that  his  judgment 

'  It  tbe  new  arrangement  permitted  the    concemingany  object  is  agieeaUe  to  na- 

n  of  lights  which  were  not  seen  by  the     ture.     5.  That  things  assume  a  di&i«a)t 


rUtoia,  and,  besides,  the  tirilliancj^  of  aspect,  according  to  their  distance,  posi- 

light  could  be  increased  or  diminish-  tion,  or  place ;  and  no  reason  can  be  as- 

ed,  according  to  circumstances.     In  Bug-  aigiied  why  one  of  these  aspects  should 

land,  this  mode   of  lighting  was  fijst  in-  agree  with  the  real  ol^ect,  tather  than  tbe 

traduced    afier    Garrick's    return    from  rest    6.  That  no  object  offers  itself  to 

France.    But  a  mcoe  impMtont  advantage  the  senses,  which  Is  not  so  connected  and 

of  die  movable  sides  wu,  tliat  they  could  mized  with  others,  that  it  cannot  be  dia- 

be  varied  a«  occasion  required,  so  as  to  tinctly  separated  and  euimined.    7.  That 
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objecU  of  seow  appear  exceediiuljr  dif-  rMcotly  tau^t  t^  G.  E.  Schulze,  of 

faW,  wlMOTierwedmacttnpounduidin  whicb    the    chief  maxim    is,   that  the 

a  dMMDpOMd  state;  and  it  »  impowible  origin  of  our  kDOwledse  is  imn^ilicable.— 

to  Mf,  which  ^iManuce  moat  truly  ex-  See  {Rrforv  tatd  SmrdofSetvtxeimtt,  &i%, 

prana  tfaor  real  nature.    8.  TtM.  every  t^8t&nclliD(Leipac,  1794—95,  Svola.}.  It 

otgect  beinp  alw^  viewnd  in  in  rel&tion  ia  hi^ity  necenaiy  todiatinguiih  between 

to  othen,  it  it  inipoaribls  to  determine  that  puerile  doubting  which  diBqualifies 

— k..  :-  1 — : — I !—  — » —     o  g)j  fcrming  a  decided  opinian  in  ■— '■ 


Thxi  our  jndgment  is  liaUe  to  uncertain-  viduel  cases,  and  that  aceiiticiBm  which, 
^,.fitMn  Itie  drcumstance  of  fi«qu6ni  or  in  acimce,  is  opposed  to  aogmatinn,  and 
lan   oeciunace;    that  which    happene    is  indispeiisable  to  keep  the  human  mind 


ly,.ftom  the  drcumstance  of  fi«qu6ni  or    m  acimce,  is  opposed  t 

ran   oeciunace;    that  which    happens    is  indispeiisable  to  keep 

erarj  dav  appearing  to  ua  in  a  veiy  6M-    within  due  tMunds  in  \\a  eternal  ttrrring 

ftrent  li^t  Bum  that  in  which  tl^  —-'■--'  -■        -  -■  . .    ■ . ..      « 


I  solutioii  of  the  great  riddle  of  e; 
tlung  would  anpe»T  if  it  were  new.    10.    inence,  and  for  a  comet  imderstanding 


That  manldnd are  oontiuuBlly  led  into  di^  of  intellect,  reafity,  and  the  power  which 

ftreM  C<HK«ptkniB  concenung  the  same  pervades  and  upholdi  alt  existence, 

thing,  through  the  influence  of  cuatmi,  ScapTnBr&oin*cfp(rum,iTiri|nrpn),origi- 

law,  Utulous  tales,  and  Mtablisbed  ojan-  nally  a  stafi;  the  emblem  of  aovereign 

tons.       Chi    all   tbeae    accounts,     ereiy  power.      Some  say   that   it   was  only  a 

human  judgment  is  li^le  to  uneertHinty ;  lance,  without  the  metal  point,  to  indicate 

and   we   can  only  say,   concerning  ai^  the   continuance   of  supreme   power    in 

thing,  that  it  seems  to  be,  not  that  it »  time  of  peace ;  but  in  some  cases  it  may 

what  it  seems.     Beades  these  topics,  the  have  originated  fiom  the  simple  Htaff*.— 

latter  sceptics  made  use  of  some  othera.  with  many  tribes,  the  emblem  of  old  age 

They  maintained  that  every  propoaitioD  and  wiadom-    The  baton,  tlie  short  seep- 

i«((uireB  some  prior  proposition  to  support  tre,  baa  always  remained  a  rign   of  dis- 

ii  tn  infinitum,  or  supposes  some  axiotn  tinction ;  as  in  the  csm  of  the  marahols. 

which  caimot  be  {M-oved,  and  is  therefore  In  the  Greeh  anembties,  a  person  who 

taken  fin-  granted  without  demonstralion,  wished  to  speak  received  a  sceptre  from 

that  is,  may  be  denied;  that,  in  arguroait,  the  herald;  and  the  judges  also  bore  it 

the  point  assumed,  and  dial  which  is  to  while  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority, 

be  ptored,  may  often  be  ahemately  used  Kings  swore  by  the  sceptre,    9y  degrees, 

in  each  others  place,  both  being  equally  it  b&canw  the  emblem  of  supreme  power 

UDCcrtain ;  and,  lastly,  that   DOthing  can  alone.     Through  the  Roman  emperois  it 

lie  imderstood  by  itself  as  appears  from  passed   to  the  Western  monarcbB.     The 

the  eadlcBs  disputes  of  philosof^era  con-  sceptre  and  hall  now  form  the  (wo  most 

ceming  the    nature   of  thinxs ;   nor  by  important  emblems  of  royal  and  imperial 

means  of  scanething  elxe,  whilst  itself  re-  power. 

mainflunknown.  Anavoidanceofallsettled  Scbaoow,  John  Gottfried,  director  of 

opmion  on  subjects  of  knowledge  (ii''x^\  the  royal  academy  of  arts  in  BeHin,  adis- 

nnd    a   consequent   tranquillity  (JruHfia)  tinguiahed  sculptor,  was  bom  in  Berlin  in 

amid  all  the  changes  of  life,  were  the  be-  Y7m,  His  parenta  were  poor;  but  fortunate 

gnuungaitd  end  of  this  system.    Sextus  cireumstances.aidingluBenergeticcharac- 

Empincus  (q.  v.),  towards  the  end  of  the  ter,  enabled  him  to  study  sculpture,  and 

second  century,  carried  out  the  system  of  co  to  Italy,  where  he  made  a  group  in 

scepticism  vriu  rare  emditiun  and  acuie-  ierru  cotta  for  the  [so  called)  ei>na>r»o  dt 

nesa,  add  separated  the  reasoning  of  the  Paltttra,  and  received  the  prize-medal. 

sceptics  frum  the  negative  dogmatism  of  Some  of  the  best  known  woriia,  made  or 

the  later  academy  (see  Plato) ;  and  to  him  modelled  by  him,  are  the  statues  of  gen- 

we  are  indebted  fco'  our  knowledge  of  sci-  eral  Ziethen,  and  of  prince   Le<^ld  of 

■  '-      ■       '■"        ""  Dessau,  in  Berlin,  the  monument  of  Lu- 


modem  sceptics,  we  may  mention  Fran-  ther,  in  Wittenberg,  the  Victoria  end  the 

ois   Sanchez  (bom  1503,   at  Bracam,  in  Brmndenburg  ^te,  m  Berlin  (which  was 

Portugal,  died  1633);  Francis  de  UMothe  carried  to  Pans,  and  afrerwardB  restored), 

le   Vayer  Jbom    1586,  died  1672 ;  Sor-  the  monument  of  BIQcher,  at  Rostock.— 

biere  and  Foucher  were  bis  disciples ;  he  His  son  RvM/,  who  died  in   ISSS,  was 

deckredhisheliefinrevealedknowledge);  one  of  the  most  promising  scutpton  at 

Peter  Daniel  Huet  (bom  1630,  died  ITifl) ;  Rome.     His  Sandal-binder  and  Sphiner 

JaB.OlanTiIl(diedl660);  and  Peter  Bayle  are  celebrated,  and  have  often  been  et^ned. 

(bom   1647),  a   man  of  great  acutenem,  — Another  son,   lytdtric    WHlian,  a    a 

and  the    celebrated  Hume  (bom  1711),  painter,  and,  since  1S26,  baa  been  director 

(See  Hume.)    A  limited  scepiiciBni  was  of  the  aosdemy  of  pamting  at  Dtisseldorf 
90* 


»t  SCHAFBR^-SCHARNHORar. 

ScalrBR,Godfra^Heiir7,Kdiadiicuish-  hobitsiitt.    Itiav 

ed  Gcnnaa  philologut,  wm  born  at  Xeip-  on  account  of  iu  chuminf  siniMian,  ibe 

Bicin  1764,euteredlheu]uvM«Ijin  17S1,  beaulifiilaoenery  in  itsiieighboibood,aad 

and  enjoyed  the  philoli^ical  ioMTUdiaiiB  its  mineral  waten. 

of  Eraesti,  Reiz/and  Beck.  In  1796,  ap-  Scharshokst,  a«bhard  David  tvr  ; 
peared  im  edition  of  AthennuB,  which  bom  iu  1756,  at  H&mdaee,  in  H«M>nr. 
WM  followed  by  the  Opera  Miraliaof  Plu-  His  lather,  in  cotiMqueDC«  of  bong  6tn- 
tarcb,  an  edition  of  Herodotus,  and  sever-  broiled  in  a  lawauit^  was  defnTud  m  die 
al  other  woi^  In  1806,  his  Mddewuita  means  of  f^ving  twn  a  good  eAlcalMB ; 
entica  tn  Dvyto/iii  Hal.  Aian  rhelancam  and  young  Sehuirixint  waa  MOt  to  «  vil- 
procured  bim  the  privilege  of  lectur-  lage  school,  triiere  he  leaMinedtiD  his  fif- 
ing. In  1806,  he  was  app«MDted  pro-  teenth  year.  A  few  WBffcs  on  the  sevan 
lessor  extraordinary  of  philosophy,  and,  years'  war,  aod  the  Amtrian  war  of  sue- 
in  1818,  librarian  of  the  univamir.  BeMdes  ceeeion,  and  more  pertieohvl^  the  naira- 
numerouH  claasical  woiks,  Greek  and  Lot-  tives  of  an  invalid  soldier,iiwired  himwith 
in,  the  publicarion  of  which  be  has  super'  a  paaeion  for  the  mihtaiy  lire.  To  be  at 
intended,  he  has  published  an  improved  some  fliture  period  a  aeiseamiu  command 
edition  of  Boe'a  Ellipses,  and  contributed  of  an  outpoet,  waa  at  Uiis  time  hia  ideal 
many  notea  and  remarttsto  the  recent  offelicily.  Atlenstbhia&tbergainedhis 
London  edition  of  Stephens'  TKismmu,  protr»;ted  suit,  and  with  it  an  esMe ;  and 
of  which  he  corrected  the  prooft ;  JUmaio-  young  Scbambont  was  received  mto  the 
mat  (U  Differtni.  Verfxintm  .^ffiitttBn  military  schD<d  of  count  William  of 
(18^);,  PAotorif  £outoJ(e(Leip«dc,1823);  Schaumburg-Lippe-Bflckebui^.  Hesr*^ 
a  reviaion  of  Roiske^s  Demoetfaenea  (Lon-  sequenlly  Mitereal  the  Halt 
don,  1823,  Beq.),  and  an  improved  edition  and  aoou  dislinguisbed  hii 
of  Plutarch's  Lives  (16.30),  are  among  hia  excellMitmiUiary  works.  ini'«<,newa8 
more  recent  labors.  In  aome  cases  be  appmnte'd  teaiCber  bi  the  military  school 
has  merely  given  a  corrected  impression  at  Hanover.  Inl^8,he  was  made  c^itain 
of  standanl  texts,  in  othera  corrected  resMl-  of  horse  artillery.  In  1794,  he  dndn- 
incn,  while  to  some  of  the  authoia  he  has  ffuished  himself  so  much  under  general 
atBed  valuable  commentaries.  Hammeisleiu,  that  George  HI  gave  him 

9caAFFHAniE:> ;  one  of  the  smallest  of  a  sword  of  honor,  and  made  him  n 
the  twenty-two  cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  The  duke  of  ^vnawick  rscmnmi 
the  northern  part  of  which  it  lies,  aa  the  him  to  the  king  of  Pruaeia,  who  appointed 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  nearly  surround-  him  lieutenanl-coloneL  In  1804,  De  was 
ed  by  Baden,  and  separated  by  the  Rhine  made  colonel ;  iu  1807,  major-gerkeral ; 
from  the  cantons  of  Zlkrich  and  Thurgau,  and,  in  1813,  lieutenant-general.  In  the 
on  the  south,  Its  superficial  extent  is  115  imfonunaie  battle  of  Auerst&dt  be  was 
square  miles ;  popuUtion,  Si8,030,  in  sev-  .wounded  twice ;  yet  he  took  part  in  the 
en  towns  and  thirty-five  viUwee,  all  Re-  battle  of  Eviau.  (q.  v.)  After  the  peace 
formed  (Calvinists),  except  310  Cath(dica.  of  Tilsit,  he  was  qipojnted  president 
(See  Smtsniand.)  The  c^iital,  of  the  of  tlie  coomiittee  for  the  reorganiza- 
aamename,on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  tionof  the  army,  and  here  displayed  great 
has  a  population  oi  7000  soula.  Lon.  8^  talents,  giving  the  whole  aimy  a  IMalh' 
37' E. ;  lat.  47°  43*  N.  It  has  a  castle.a  new  coustimtion  and  spirit.  Hewasecual- 
college  [eoUtffiwn  kumamlatU),  with  nine  ly  jK^ctical  and  scientific.  He  inniaed 
profeasoia,  &  gymnasium,  a  town  libraij,  into  the  army  a  tnily  national  feeling. 
IheoIogicallibniyitowuhalL&Cqandman-  When  Prusma  roee  en  vttutt,  in  1613^  it 
uftLCtuies  of  cotton,  silk  and  leather.  It  is  was  chiefly  Schamhoret  who  conctived, 
situated  about  a  league  above  the  celebrated  by  me«iw  of  the  corps  of  volimtoMs,  and 
cataract  of  the  Rhine,  of  wlucb  the  descent  the  lanAoehr  (q-  v.^  as  welt  as  by  having 
is  seventy  or  ei^t}-  feeL  (See  AMn«,  and  previously  dwcipbned  many  more  men 
Calarcui.)  The  situation  of  the  tovvn  gives  than  the  peace  of  Tilsit  authorized  Prua- 
it  a  considerable  transit  trade,  all  enods  sia  to  keep  in  actual  service,  to  arm  alt 
brought  down  the  river  being  landed  here,  peisocs  capable  of  doing  military  duty. 
There  is  a  wooden  bridge  here  overthe  Inthespring  of  1813,  he  was  chief  of  the 
Rhine,  ISO  paces  long ;  but  the  ingenious  statf  in  the  army  under  BIAcber,  in  Sax- 
hanging  bndge,  which  was  built  in  1758,  ony.  In  the  battle  of  Lfitzen,  his  leg  waa 
was  dastroyed  by  the  French  iu  1799.  severely  wounded ;  and,  not  ellowi&gliim- 

BcHAKDAD  ',  a  small  town  in  the  centre  self  ueceseaiy  i«al,  but  setting  out  too 

of  Saxon  Switzerland  (q.  v.),  two  leasuea  soon  for  Vienna,  to  gam  over  the  emperor 

fioni  the  Bohemian  fr<xitier,  with  lOOO  in-  of  AuKria  to  the  cause  of  the  atlies)  he 
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diAd,  tmaa  38, 1813,  at  Pragae.  Hia  Matue  and  RIuib.    Tbo  princwnl  pkeea  on  tb« 

atai>l*iBd>eK>ne>aquare,ii)ilarim.  Bctwidt  are  Gambni;,  VMeoeisniMa,  C«a- 

acKACr«(nDt«,orBcHAnKBVK«-LippB.  6t,  Tounwy,  Oudenarde,  Gbent,  Den- 

{8m  Lifpu)  denmndB,  Annreip,  and  Pliuhing;    In 

8cnBKLK,ClMriMWiHiam,aciiMMt»d  1781,  the  DBTigatkMi  of  the  ScbaUt  ba- 

cbaoMt,  wbo  oonottuied  givnly  to  the  came  a  sabj«M  of  dispate  bettrara  Au»- 

impfOTviiMatoftbescieneewbiGii  becul'  tria(Aen  in  pawowion  rf  Bdoum)  and 

tirated,  boia  at  Stnlaund,  in  Sweden,  in  the  Dutch  republic    The  ai^ect  waa 

174S^  waa  appreotieed  to  an  apatbocnj  amioabhr  aetilMi  t^  tbe  mediaiian  of  the 

-"" ' He  became  hi«  own  in-    kinf  of  Fiance,  / — ^ ~'  *■'- 


amtcter  in  chemiatrf,  went  to  Upaal  in  fnWimiotm  to  the  free  nangatioii  M  the 

1773,  where  bn  abilneB  iu&oduced  him  rirer,  in  ooiuid(«ation  of  some  ceawna, 

(o  tbe  uodce  of  pwifeMW  Bermnann,  and  and  the  pafmaot  of  a  sum  <rf'  moon  bf 

was  admitted  an  aaacMuaie  oTtlM  acade-  HoUand.    (See  JVMicrJanb,  Appendix  to 

my.   He  aubaaqoentlr  became  directcM' of  laHTolume.) 

a   phenimceutioal  cMaUiAmeDi  at  Kio-  Bchkluii«,  Frederic  William  J«Mph 

~~  J,  where  be  continued  lo  tbe  otoae  of  v<h),  one  of  the  n   "  ""' — »-*--•  -■-»•-- 


&St 


eric  acid,  and  tbe  acid*  of  tungMen  and  berg,  in  W&itMnbetft  in  1775,  RuiUed  at 

nMlybden ;  and  his  experimanta  on  ba-  Leipaic  and  Jena,  in  whkfa-latter  univar- 

lytee,  chloripe,  Tarioiu  animal  and  vege-  aiqr  be  was  a  pupil  <^  Fk^te,  whem  be 

taUe  acids,  on  tbe  oampoaiiion  of  wmer,  succeeded  m  pnrtliwor  there.  Some  ytmt 

■DdsevenI  ether  BotyectB,  are  b  tbe  high-  bdob,  he  waamadeNoretairof  the  aead- 

«ai  degree  important.  emytrf'finearaatMunichiaDd  waaeona- 

8caaBK>N ;  tbe  rocks  on  dM  coasti  of  Ued  bj  tbe  king  of  Bavaria.  In  1890,  he 


le  imireiaitf  in  thu  city.    In  1837,  be 

iramaevan^ioe^ntjmHMiinotiw  sea.  waa  tvponted  a  pnifenor  in  tbe  uairerai- 

llie  Scbecren  fleet  jmilects  the  entnnoe  tv  et  Hliniob.    His  wovks  ace.  On  the 

tntottoharboTjandeonsiBtsirf'flatnaBel^  Poesibili^   of  a   Form   of  Pbiloaapfay 

tf^to  Bail  in  stwUow  water.  in  geitenl  rnUHngeo,  1795) ;   Coatnbu- 

ScBCBasaiTt ;    a   newly    diworered  tktis  lowaida  a  FlukMophy^  of  -Natute 

tdneral  cpecies,  of  a  combuMibie  natimi,  (fiiet  edition,  TfibtngoL  1796) ;  Of  the 

found  in  a  bed  of  brown  coal  near  St  Soul  of  the  Worid,  a  HyiMtheeia  of  the 

Oali,  in  Switzerland.    It  exian  in  looaely  hi|^ier  Natuial  Phikeophy,  fbr  tbe  Ex{4a- 

agp<mted,wliitiefa,feeblv-«hiiilng,pe«riy,  natioo  of  the  geneial  Ctavamzaboii  of 

ciyai^tiDe  graine  and  fcdie.    It  la  raiber  TfaiiwBfHBmbu^,  1796);  FwSMchoT 


heavier  than  water,  doeanoi  feel  greaay,  the  Pbilompby  of  Nature  (Jena,  179BI; 

isrery  fliaUe,  and  deetimte  of  tMie.    It  Bytwm  of  Tnuiseendental  Idealism  (Tt- 

mehs  at  36°  R.  into  a  eoleriesa  liquid,  in  bmgen,  1800) ;  Lectures  on  tbe  Method 

whiehMatettreewnUMafttdL  Itseenv  of  Academical  Study  (TtUiHwen,  aeeond 

to  be  a  iiuneml  in|rfithaline.  edition,  1814 ;  fim  edition  IBOB) ;  Bruno, 

ScHM.    (See  SMb.)  or  On  the  DiVine  and  Natiml  Prino^ile 

ScBSLOT,  or  ScHKLDB  (ancicntlv  Seal-  of  Things  (Berim,  18(EE] ;  Philoaophy  and 


A,  French  Eteaut) ;  a  river  which  riaes  Religion  (fflbiuaen,  1»H)  i  his  Complete 
in  the  French  depaitineiK  of  the  Amdc,  Piiiloaopbicnl  Writings,  of  which  the  tint 
becotnes  navigable  at  Condi,  and  enten    vol^uine  only  has  ^et  a^^iesred  (Landshut, 


tbe  kingdom  of  Be^um  at  St  AiUring.  1809) ;  On  the  1  lEgo\  as  a  Princlirie  of 

AtOhent  itnoeireaibeLyataDditisflir-  Philoaopliy,  or  On  the  UncoaditicmBl  in 

tber  uKieaaed  by  two  great  canals  which  Hunwu  Knowledge  (fiist  edition,  Tflbin- 

fixm  >  conununication  between  Ghent,  gen,  1795);  Phikaophlcal  Letters  on  Do«- 

Brugea,  and  Sna.    Afler  passing  bv  Den-  maiiam  and  Criticism  (in  the  PhikamS- 

dennonde,  vrtiere  it  recovea  tbe  Dender,  cal  Joutnal  <^  Nietbanuner,  Jena,  1796) ; 

Aupelmonde,  vriiere  the  Aupel,  fomied  a  discouiae  on  tbe  Relation  of  the  l^e 

bv  tbe  junctiMi  of  tbe  Dyle  and  the  two  Atts  to  NanmL  delivered  in  1807,  at  Ae 

Netfaee,  einptiee  into  it,   and  Antwierp,  festival  c^  tbe  bapdsmt^  tbe  king' of  Ba- 

where  it  is  1600  feel  wide,  it divides,«gh-  varia;  bii  General  Peiiodieal,  t^and  fin 

teen  ndlas  below  tbe  latter  cinr,  iniotwo  GemiaiMkt^ which  botthree  nuinberaq*- 

graatbraDchea,tbeEaaiandWeaiScbeldt  peered  (Nuremberg,  1813);  Repieacnia- 

'na  latter  takes  tiie  name  of  Hondt,  and  timi  of  the  Tnie  Relalioii  of  the  Hiilas- 

emptica  into  the  North  sea  at  Floiliing.  ophy  of  Nature  to  tbe  improved  Doctrine 

Both  arms  are  connected  vritb  the  Heuse  of  Ficbte  (Tftbuigan,   1806).     Of  laM, 


WG  BCHELLING-SCHICHT. 

Scbelling  hM  also  occupied  biiDMir  with  obttined from  1740to  1779, waadiittyinil- 

mjdMkigiMl  inquiries,  a  fruit  of  which  m  lion  dolUn. 

his  Treatise  on  um  Dmtiee  oCSamathrace  ScflsncTutT ;  aci^of  New  Y<xk,on 

(TQbingen,  1816).    To  ^  a  view  of  the  the  south-east  side  of  the  Hohawli,  fifteen 

philoei^v  of  SchelliDK  within  our  Umin  and  a  Italf  milea  from  Albany.    It  is  m- 

ia  impoaaiMe.    It  would  require  great  mi-  ularijr  laid  out  iDBtreetaatidsquana.  The 

notenees  of  explanation,  both  of  his  pbia-  Erie  csosi  passes  through  it ;  and  it  con- 

Beolc^  and  his  ideas,  and  M>uld  not  be  tains  the  county  buildiofs,  the  buildinga 

made  mteU)gibie,inalLinited8pac«,toone  of  Union  college,  and  tlie  usual  vsiiet;  of 

who  had  not  a  previous  knowledge  of  odi-  dwelling  housea,  school  houses,  houses  of 

er  GenuBii   philoaophical   Bystems.     His  wmship,  shops  and  offices.      PopulalioD 

Bfsiein,  mMeover,  has  not  jet  been  pre-  in  1830,  4356.    It  is  a  pleasant  and  flour- 

eented  to  the  public  m  a  connecud  form,  ishing  town,  and  is  diatioguiahed  (or  (he 

^though  be  haa  promised  so  to  eithtlHt  it,  euteiptiee  of  iia  InhalHtaDta.    Union  col- 

in  awoA  to  be  called  the  Agcaof  the  le^,  m  this  city,  was  incOTponted  in  17M. 

Wortd.    The  part  of  it  as  yet  most  de-  It  is  a  highly  respectable  institution ;  baa 

veloped,  is  the  philosophy  of  nalure ;  the  10  instructera,  3(^  studenls,  5150  volumes 

least  daT^iq>ed  pan  is  the  ethical.     His  in   in  hbrary,  and  8450  in  the  students' 

influence  upon  various  branches  of  Ger-  librsriea.    The  commencement  is  on  the 

roan  science  has  been  veiygieaL   Among  tbuith  Wednesday  in  July.     The  whole 

,     those  who  have  carried  out  hie  philoso-  number  of  alumni  in  1631  was  1373. 

lAy  of  nature,  are  Stefieas,Troiler,01[en  8cBEaEo   (an  Italian  wmid  signifying 

^.  v.),  Kielmaycr,  WiudischuMnn,  Baader,  joke,    jut),    in    munc  ;     genndly    a{^ 

Kieser,  C.  £.  BchellinE,  Schubert,  Naase,  plied  to  a  passage  of  a  sportive  character 

Burdacli,  Creuzer,  So^fer,  G<jrr^  Dauti,  in  musical  pieces  of  some  leruth ;   e.  g., 

He^l,  kc.     H^l,  St  a  later  PKiod,  pur-  to  symphonies,  quanettos,  &c.  Beethoven 

BU^  a  couree  of  his  own,  and  adopted  a  has  made  it  a  common  part  of  the  vym- 

dialectic  method  in   philosophy.     Other  phony,  and  it  luu  taken  the  place  of  the 

writers  have  labored  on  other  parts  of  minuet,   (q.  v.) 

Schfllling'R  sysmm.  ScBiAVOHE,Andres,Bn eminent  painter 
9cHBMKnt  (Hungarian,  Sttmtct-Ban'  of  the  Venetian  school,  whose  true  Dame 
yo ;  Sclavonic,  SljaamtLa);  a  royal  free  was  M«A>Ja,  hia8Umame(the8clavotuan) 
city  of  Hungary,  m  the  county  of  Honth,  being  derived  Irom  his  birth  place,  was 
eighty  miles  east  of  Preebur^;  lotLl8°54'  bom  at  9eb«uco,  in  Dalmada,  in  1532. 
E.,  lu.  48°48'N-,  population,  with  the  His  parents,  who  were  in  humUe  circum- 
Buburbe,  30^311.  It  stands  in  the  midst  stances,  placed  him  with  a  houae-painter, 
of  tite  most  picturesque  scenery,  a  few  ai  Venice,  where,  at  his  leisure  hours  iiB 
miles  from  the  Raab,  and  contams  some  studied  the  yioAa  of  Parmegiano,  Giorgi- 
good  liouses,  and  tolerably  wide  streets,  one,  and  Titian.  The  latter  look  him  un- 
thougb  irregularly  built,  on  account  of  the  der  his  care,  and  soon  after  employed  him 
unevenness  of  the  flurftce.  The  mines  in  the  libnuy  of  St.  Hsiic,  where  he  is 
of  Schemnitz  are  the  most  extensive  in  said  to  have  painted  tliree  eutire  ceilings. 
Hungary,  and  are  hardly  surpassed  by  any  He  was  accounted  one  of  tlie  finest  color- 
in  Europe,  tn  eighteen  mines,  8000  ists  of  the  Venetian  school.  Two  of  his 
workmen  are  employed,  llie  yearly  val-  compositic«s  are  in  the  church  of  tlie  Pa- 
ne of  Iheproductsisnearly  one  million  dol-  dri  TWmi,  at  Rimini,  representing  the  na- 
larsL  The  chief  metals  are  gold,  silver,  livhy  and  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
and  lead,  combined  with  copper  and  His  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  and  die 
arsenic.  The  whole  of  the  mining  works  Apostles  at  the  Sepulchre,  are  in  the  royal 
are  the  properly  ot  the  ^ernment.  The  collection  at  Windsor.  He  died  at  Venice 
extent  of  ground  containing  llie  ores  is  in  15^ 

aliout  six  miles  square,  and  includes  llie  Schicbt,  Joho  Gottfried,  one  of  ttie 

town,   most   of  which  is   undermuied. —  most  scientific  musicians  and  composers 

Scbemnitz  has  a  castle,  one  Lutheran  and  ofaacred  music,  was  bomiul753,nearZil- 

fiiur  Catholic  churches,  a  Lutheran  gym-  tau,  in  Saxony,  and  was  the  son  of  a  poor 

nasium,  andammingacademy,whichhaa  weaver.  Inl776,hewentiotheunirerm9 

a  director,  five  professors,  and  about  150  of  Leipsic  to  study  law,  but  soim  devoted 

students,  llie  course  of  education  is  com-  himself  entirely  to  music  In  1810,he  was 

pleted  in  three  years.  The  greatest  amount  app(»nted  to  superintend  the  music  in  the 

6f  poM  was  produced  in  the  year  1690,  two  chief  churches  at  Leipeic     He  stud- 

which  yielded  1873  msriu,  or  133,498  du-  ied  the  theory  of  mu»c  with  gnat  zeal 

cU^    The  value  of  the  gold  siid  silver  and  success,  and  composed  several  beau- 


SCaiCHT- 

,          .__  BcMUABK,  John  GhnMtDphco'  Fndaw: 

n  his  imirend  l^mD^nok:,  vtiich  em-  tod,  was  Iwn  Nor.  10^  17S0,  U  Hutncti, 

taJBB  198S  DMMiM,  induing  306  of  Ilia  «  town  of  .WOitMnbeif ,  ui  die  Nackv. 

own  pubUeuiOD,  b^  Hiitel,  at  Leipnc  Hia   ftther,  crigiiiaUr  *  atu^eon  iu  tiia 

S«Tera)of  hiacompMitionaaree«letiratad.  amy ,  wn  aftennida  a  e«ptun,  uidfliMl- 

He  died  in  1833.  fy  auperiotoiduit  of  a  ouxacry  of  treaa 

BcBtu^^  FetdiiiBOd   tod,   «  Pnnaian  attnebed  .to  a  cMtle  of  the  duke  of  Wfir- 

araby  office,  who  diaiinniiabedhinMlf  tandiefg.     Hb  panua  were  jmoa  and 

ty  Ma  daring  expedition  agdnaiheFrwieh,  iwight;aiidifbMeai^  edueaiMHididaM 

was  born  m  1773|  in  Sikaa,    He  wm  aniMd  much  t^fkoituoiq'  Arthedavekm- 

wounded  in  the  baittle  of  Awentftdt,  and  nwnt  of  hie  gaaim,  bj  inunauraa  wA 

look  rafbge  in  ColMti  (q.  v.),  where  iie  men  of  taknta,  or  t^  a  wide  field  of  ob- 

fwiwuinlly  cMHribuied  to  aave  thia  ftr-  aerrciioci,  it  wae  enunentlj  celcolated  to 

tnaa — the  only  Praanan  one  which,  In  awvkoi  tluu  aiiiMilaliij   to  the  good  and 

1806  and  1807,  Mcaoed  cumutb.    Heeol-  the  true,  wfaidi  fimia  so  easeotud  a  tttft 

leetedmote  tlian  lOOO  fhgitires,  awl  par-  inliia«hwBeter;aniI  liia  eari^  acquaint- 

fbmied  the  boldest  e^oits ;  to  reward  anca  with  the  Hbte,  malcjng  hnn  fanffiar 

which,  die  kus  matle  bun  a  m^oi^  aAer  with  the  poetical  penageB  of  the  Md 

the  peace  of  Tlbit.  Hia  entry  into  Berlin,  Teatameni^  ecDtrilmted  to  derelope  his 

the  next  year,  lesemUnd  a  biumph ;  Ac  poetic*!  geniiu.    "nie  viaiona  of  E^dal 

inhabtunta  cmaidMed   it  an   honor   lo  enriy  excited  a  great  inieFeat    in   Ub. 

quarterhiaHddiera  in  their  hovMe.  Schill  When  a  child,  he  always  ir—^- — ^    - 


t  the  French  in  the  field.    afieotionatedinaMtiwi,aiKlwaadeTatadly 
the  Tyrolese  rose  (seeib-    attached   to  ks  panr-   — *  *■-  ■^— 
fir),  Dtaiberg  labmred  to  excite  an  inaur-    He  kived,  at  a  rety  a 


In  1809,  when  the  Tyrolese  rose  (see  flb-    attached   to  ks  partobk  an 
*  '  "■    ■  '■    ■       '     «  a  T«fy  early  petiod,  K 

■  which  lie  had  heai 


iBBtigaMd(Dotbytbskiiig,iMirthegDTeni-  chureb  en  SoDday.    Hewooldalan^ 

meM)  to  mo.     He  marched,  A^  38,  a  chair  nsd  pMHin  with  neat  zeal,  n 

with  hJB  regiment,  out  of  Beatm,    -  '       — '~' *^"  "-^ iri^t  j. — -^ 

had  done  mi  many 


,  out  of  Beatm,  as  he  omioiiw  the  diTMro*  wfieh  the  tnitdHv 
prerioue  days,  Ar  the  bad  mde  m  Us  disMwae.  Hia  charics- 
i.    fim  this  time  be  did    bhsdiRwatimiDMUiiftMeditaBU' early,  aad 


B  inlbrmed  (^  N^niIsod^  deeinve  the  wagii  at  fltuttgiid  when  be  was  nin 

Tietoriee  at  Tann,  Abensbcrg,  EdunOhl  years  wd.  Mron^  attncled  his  slhaMiaii 

and  Raiiabon.     IMM>erg^  msuireciiut  towarda  the  dnns.  Hb  fint  poem  ia  said 

had  miicanied.    SehiU  eidled  Ua  olBoeia  lo  have  been  writm  the  day  befon  his 

together,  and  they  agreed  to  proceed  in  co^nnrtioii,  in  1771.    He  had,  till  iWi 

their  enterprise.    May  5,  ha  Sm^it  at  time,    receirad   inatrwnian   at   a    gaod 

Dodendorf  with  die  Weaqihaliana.     Be  Latin  sobsd,  in  eider  m  prspare  himself 

Btnwe  to  reach  East  Fliariaiid.  Ten  thou-  for  the  amrcnitj,  as  bm  Mier   straw 

■and  franca  were  nSavA  for  his  head,  t^  to  procure  fcr  him  the  benefits  of  a  good 

the  king  of  Westphalia.    He  now  tried  educaiieo,  though  his  own  had  been  neg- 

to  reach  tlte  Baltic^  probably  to  obmin  sup-  leeted.    At  ibis  dme,  Charles,  duke  tf 

port  fiom  the  Enghah.    .After  some  oca-  WOrtemben,  hanng  became  weary  ef 

flicie,  he  lode  Stialeund,  tad  fiirtified  it  m  panwleand  dSmipatiaa, turned  his  diougbis 

baale.     May  31,  Strabund  was  taken  by  toanabjectof  a  beoercbuacter,  tlaough 

Dutch  troop^  after  a  deeperete  defonoe.  itiU  a  whim  of  a  ftttf  pciDoe,  riz.  ue 

Schill   hima4f  fell,  with  many  of  his  esiablisbmeut  of  a  achool  -an  a  mihian- 

brave  foUowers,  fi^tii^  for  a  long  time  monasdc  [rfan,  where  no  effim  should  M 

in    the   sbeets.    Twetre   officeis   were  spared  m  eve  the  pupils  the  beat  edue*- 

taken  here  and  at  Dodendorf,  and  abot  at  tMm  of  wbch  he  covld  conaeiTe.    Tbe 

Weael:  tbe  mm  were  sent  to  the  Freo^  dtdtesottf^fcrimpila  amngtliesoiMof 

galleys.    A  pert  of  tiiB  tnx^  forced  tIMr  his  officeis,  and  ofifared  to  take  young 

way  mto  the  open  oouDby,  and  compelled  Schiller.    His  &ther  could  not  well  i»- 

ibe  enemy  to  allow  Ihem  a  free  passsge  to  Aiae  such  sn  offir;  and,  in  1773,  SobiUsr 

die  PiUBSian  frontier,  where  a  Prussian  wis  receirad  inio  the  Chariea-scbool,  ne- 

coon-nnTtial  bioka  tbe  officets,  and  smt  lifidngluaown  inclinaiioBatotfaeiniBnM 

themua  fbrtnaa.    Though  Schill's  en-  ofbiapannts.    He  studied  iuiiaptudMMe 

miKarried,  it  had  an  electrifying  at  thia  inadtation,  hi  wtiioh   tbe  pupSs 

I  the  Pniasians.  were  kept  ho  entire^  aqMTMe  from  the 
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worid,  diU  they  were  pehnitted  to  MB  no  pUyin  cerUin  panic«ton,Ma«toadapt  it 
fenulee,  except  their  mothers  or  reiy  ibr  the  Bta^at'Haabeim.  Id  1783,  it  was 
Toung  Vetera,  who  visited  jtB^n  >h>  ^uq-  perfmrned  at  Mauheim,  Schiller  having 
(lays.  Thus  the  influeDcm,  under  which  willingly  made  chauses  wherever  be 
Bchiller's  talenCB  were  devrioped,  were  could  be  convinced  that  they  were  im- 
precisely oppoute  to  tho«ewhicn  operated  proveinents.  Not  being  able  to  iriMuD 
on  Gfitlie.  (q.  v.)  The  'pian  of  the  school  leave  of  abeence,  to  go  out  of  the  limits 
WB8  afterwudn  extended,  and  medicine  of  the  state,  be  left  lus  regiment  without 
allowed  to  be  studied  in  it ;  and  theschoo)  pennisBion,  saw  his  piece  performed,  and 
itsslf  was  transferred  to  Stuttgard.  Schil-  returned  witji  the  deepest  conviction  of 
ler  now  seized  on  the  opportunity  offered,  the  unfitness  of  his  present  situation  fiirhis 
and,  in  177S,  began  Co  study  medicine  and  talents;  panicubu-ly  as  the  duke  had  ask- 
Ladn  zealously.  Hia  teachers  did  not  all  ed  bim,  ailer  the  publication  of  the  Rob- 
consider  him  as  pOMCBsing  uncommou  bers,  to  show  him  all  his  uoetica]  produc- 
talents ;  but  the  duke  used  to  say,  "  Let  tions,  and,  upon  his  refusal,  bad  prohibited 
thotboy  alone ;  beivillcometoBomelhing."  him  fi\>m  public ing  any  thing  more,  ex- 
When  16  years  old,  he  published  a  tram-  cept  medical  woflcs.  In  1783,  the  Rob- 
lalion  of  part  of  Vir^ls  i£aetd  in  hex-  bers  was  performed  again  at  Hanbrnm, 
umetera,  m  a  Suabian  periodical ;  but  and  he  aj^n  attended  tlie  peifortnance, 
poetry  was  a  fbibiddeu  fruit  for  hiin  and  but,  this  time,  was  discovered,  and  put 
nis  companions,  and  attracted  them,  there-  under  ancsL  During  his  detention,  he 
fore,  the  more.  Some  poetical  books  formed  the  plan  of  lus  Cobalt  und  Litbt, 
fixnid  their  wav,  bnr  stMlth,  into  the  and  conceived  the  ides  of  his  Cmispiracy 
school — the  woru  of  Klopeiock,  OersteU'  of  Fiesco.  He  was  now  convinced  thai 
ben,  Gdtbe  and  Leaaing.  In  1773,Schil-  he  must  leave  Stuttnrd,  unless  he  should 
In- began  an  qnc,  the  hero  of  rhicb  was  choose  to  sacrifice  his  poelrr,  the  charm 
HoMs ;  tnit  he  destroyed  it  at  a  later  pe-  of  hia  life ;  hut  bow  could  be  quit  the 
liod.  Shakmeaie  kindled  in  bim  a  pas-  army,  when  he  had  so  long  enjoyed  on 
sioa  Ru-  the  drama.  He  undertodi  two  education  at  tlie  public  expense  '  it  was 
dramatic  compositionB,  which  be  after-  not  probable  that  the  duke  would  allow 
wards  burned.  Only  some  passages  of  faun  to  go.  Some  friends  proposed  to 
one  were  retained  in  the  Robbers.  For  him  to  propitiate  the  duke  by  a  panegyr- 
Iwo  years  he  studied  nwdicine  very  ar-  ical  poem;  but,  much  as  he  wisbea  to 
deutly,  and  wrote  a  Latin  treatise  On  the  sain  his  favor,  chiefly  on  account  of  bia 
PbikMophy  of  Pbyriidagj,  which  was  Beloved  parents,  he  could  not  bring  him- 
never  prtDled.  In  1777,  at  the  age  of  18  self  to  use  these  means ;  besides,  he  knew 
years,  he  began  to  write  his  Robbeto— a  thateven  if  the  duke  sbouldalJowhim  to 
conqKisition  with  many  striking  faults ;  print  poetry  wain,  there  was  no  safety  in 
but  which,  nevertheless,  awakens  a  power-  tbeexercise  onhepririlege.  Schubart(q.v.) 
All  intemt.  Bcbiller  himself  soys  of  it,  was  n^mg  on  HobenaaperK  on  accotint 
that  "he  dared  to  describe  me*  lon^  be-  of  hiaf^ftntn^gni/l^in  whicliihebadpaint- 
fbnt  be  knew  any  thing  of  them  withm  his  ed,  in  strong  colors,  the  burial-place  <rf' 
grated  cell  f  but,  notwithetandinr  this,  it  itrinces.  He  now  thought  of  deserting  , 
contains  some  deep  views  and  a£niiBble  but  the  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  the 


displays  of  character.  In  1780,  when  he  duke,  and  the  fear  that  his  father,  who, 
bad  finished  his  studies,  he  wrote  a  trea-  with  his  family,  altogether  depended 
tiae,  emitled  Ess^  on  the  Connexion  of  upon  the  duke,  would  1^  made  to  sufier 
theAaimolandlntetledualNanweofMao,  on  his  account,  caused  a  great  struggle  in 
printed  in  1631,  in  the  Mmattdtr^  of  his  mind.  At  last,  the  unpossibility  of 
Beriin.  in  the  aune  year,  he  was  ap-  living  without  poetry  made  him  resolve 
pMnted  ph;|rn<^an  to  a  regiment  in  Stutt-  to  quit  his  situation.  In  1782,  he  went, 
gard.  Whilst  in  the  s<^ool,  he  had  been  under  an  assumed  name,  to  Franconio, 
able  to  compose  only  tw  stealth,  and  had  where  he  was  received  by  the  motiier  of 
often  repotted  himself  Mck,  in  order  to  some  gondemen  who  bad  Rudied  with 
have  the  use  of  the  lamp  in  the  Mck-Toom,  him.  He  lived  in  great  solitude,  in  a 
while  writing  his  Robbers,  not  being  al-  somewhat  wild  country,  in  a  village  call- 
lowed  a  light  in  his  own  room.  Now  he  ed  Bauerbach,  in  order  to  remam  cmi- 
enioved,  tor  the  first  time,  some  degree  cealed  and  secure  a«ainet  the  ponible  per- 
of  liberty.  Hia  Robberswaa  printed  at  secutionsof  theduke.  In  this  situation  he 
his  own  expense,  as  be  could  not  find  anv  finished  bis  /Wca  and  CahaU  vnd  LiAt. 
publisber  who  would  take  the  risk ;  and,  In  1783,  he  went  to  Manheiio,  and  con- 
m  1781,  he  was  requwled  to  change  the  ceived    the    idea    of    Dw   Corios  and 
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Mam  Sown.   Dunaa  this  period,  he  tbo 
cranpooed    the    BalUe,  the    Infiuuicide, 

and  [loeiDB  to  Ijuira.  Id  Denostadt,  pratncied  &t  into  the  night,  and  the  use 
be  won  the  ftvor  of  the  nince  by  re«d-  of  ■timubnte,  undentuned  his  health.  In 
ing  to  him  some  Bceuee  mtm  Don  CarloB.  1798,  he  visited  his  pereuu;  on  which 
In  1785,  he  went  to  Leipeic;  towBrda  occaaioa  the  duke  took  no  notice  of  him. 
anliunn  to  Dreaden,  where  inter-  The  periodical  IJuJia  having  ceased  in 
ceuiae  with  men  of  talents,  the  charming  1793,  ne  formed  the  plan  of  publishing, 
Bceneiy,  the  beautiAil  gallery,  and  the  withtfaecooperationof  the  first  writeiaoT 
library,  detained  him  until  1787.  Here  Germanv,  the  Hora.  He  became  more 
be  become  acquaiitted  with  the  father  of  iutimatsQ'  acquainted  with  Odthe,retuni- 
tbe  poet  KoToei.  (q.  v.\  This  gentleman  ed  with  renewed  ardor  to  poetry,  and 
has  since  written  a  biographical  sketch  produced,  paiticukrljr  after  1795,  the 
of  Schiller.  I>urin|[  this  period,  he  stud-  fineat  lyrical  poema  which  appeared  in  the 
ied  all  the  woifai  which  he  could  procure,  Hor^  and  in  his  Almanac  of  the  Mubm 
relalinx  to  the  history  of  Phihp  II,  to  pve-  (first  number  in  1796).  In  1797,  he  pro- 
pare  hmtself  for  his  Don  Carlos  ;  and  duced  his  first  ballads.  In  1795,  he  ctm- 
theae  snidiee  led  to  his  Histoty  of  the  Re-  ceived  the  plan  of  a  play,  to  be  called  the 
volt  of  the  United  Netherlai^  (Leipaic,  Knights  oi  Malta ;  but  all  his  other  [m>- 
I7B8,vol.n.  His  History  of  the  mon  re-  jectsnvewaylo  WaUensiem  (completed 
mariisble  RevolutioiiB  and  Conspiracies,  m  1799).  Wtulenetein'H  camp  ia  a  striking 
of  which  only  one  volume  was  published,  introduction  to  the  parts  which  coosii- 
was  also  produced  at  this  period.  Don  tute  the  woper  tragedy.  From  1799,  he 
Carios  first  appeared  at  Leipeic,  1787.  livedin  Weimar,  where,  in  1800  and  1801, 
He  himself  bu  written  the  best  and  se-  Maria  Stuart  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
wieat  critique  on  this  piece,  in  his  Letters  were  prodgced.  In  1808,  appeared  the 
OD  Doa  Carlos.  The  Ghoetseer  (Leip-  Bride  of  Heanna,  and  his  last  dramatic 
SIC,  1789]  -was  prdaably  caused  by  the  work,  William  Tell,  in  our  opinion,  much 
lalea  respecting  CaglioMra.  {q.  v.)  In  the  beet  of  his  traf^edies.  Death  fve- 
17B7,  SAiiller  went  to  Weimar,  where  vented  the  completion  of  hie  Paeudo- 
Widand  and  Herder  received  him  in  a  Demetrius.  HeaJSoad^nedShskspeare's 
Iriendly  manner.  In  1788,  he  met  06the,  Macbeth,  Gozzi'e  Turandot,  Racine's 
itter  the  return  of  the  latter  from  Italy.  Phaedra,  &C.,  for  the  staga,  with  which 
He  had  seen  him  but  once  before,  in  tus  his  dramatic  wmto  close.  Among  the 
boybood,'wheDG<iEbe,  accompanied  bv  the  numerous  criticisnis  on  his  merits  as  a 
dukeofWbrtember^, visited  theacaaemy  dramadst,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to 
where  be  was  Btiidymg.  He  did  not  like  Frederic 'Schlegel's  Lecturea  on  the  Hi»- 
bimet  first:  partly  throu^  bisinfluence,  toryof  ancient  and  modem  Litet«ture(9d 
)>awever,  he  received,  in  1789,  a  profea-  vol.).  After  attending  a  repreaenlation  of 
Bonbip  of  philoeophy  at  Jena.  Schiller  hia  own  Tell  at  BerUn,  where  he  was  re- 
entered on  his  office  with  the  discourse,  ceiv«d  with  much  honor,  he  died  at  Wei- 
What  ie  universal  histoiy,  and  for  what  mar,  May  9,  180S,  mdy  46  years  old, 
is  it  studied  ?  He  now  devoted  himself  mouned  by  all  GenDBoy.  Gdthe  well 
to  hiatory ;  and  the  few  poetical  produc-  aeys  of  him : 
tiooB  wluch  he  wrote  at  this  period  are 
meetly  of  a  historical  character,  though 
the  Gods  of  Greece  was  composed 
u  this  time;  and  he  also  then  form-  Schiller  bated  nothing  so  much  as  the  rul- 
ed the  idea  of  an  epic  poem,  the  hero  of  garor'nean.>Heatrove  perpetually  for  the 
which  was  to  be  Frederic  the  Greau  He  noble  ajd  the  beautifiil ;  hence  that  melan- 
paid  muchattention  tophiloeophy,partic-  choly  hue  which  is  sometimes  qn^ad 
utari^  Kant's ;  and  many  of  bis  phiio-  over  his  productions.  There  eiiat  seve- 
Bophieal  and  ssthetical  treatises  date  ral  editious  of  his  work :  a  very  cheap 
from  this  period.  He  lectured  on  history,  one  was  published,  in  1823,  by  Cotta, 
and  began  to  publbh  Historical  Hemoiis  in  eighteen  small  volumes.  He  left  a 
frcHu  the  twelfth  Centuir  to  the  most  re-  widow  and  several  children,  in  narrow 
'■ent  Tunea  ( 1790j ;  and  his  History  of  the  circumstances.  His  correspondence  irith 
Thirty  Years'  War,  which  appeared  first  GAthc  is  intereeting.  The  correspcudenc* 
in  the  Pocket  Almanac  for  Ladies,  from  between  Schiller  and  Wilt,  von  Hum- 
I790to  1798.  In  1790,  he  married.  The  boldt  (Stutig^  1630)  is,  perhaps, ntore so; 
French  repuUic,  at  the  b^inning  of  the  because  it  gives  us  more  insight  into  the 
revotndoa,conferredonhimtberiglitiof  growth  of  his  mind.      The  twat  account 
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bw  (Sttnnrct,  1880;  a    tinMnatilalKl,MidbM«nM,bytbBc)Hi^ 
dand  thirapaitiaf  hi*    in  ihe  gorwDMont,  a  waamtm  at  Fraooe, 


of  his  life  ia  ttM  hy  Madam*  <raa  Woko-  dan  «f  tlw  ai4«r  of  HbDaad,  abom  diat 

pn,hiB  iiMtr-io-lBw  (Sttnnrct,  1880,  3  tunanati ^     '      " 

Tok.).    TbeaecondBiid  thirapaitiaf  hi*  in  the  go 

WalteiMtnB  hav«   been  traaiiMed    iota  aa  wdl  as  of  IkltaDd,  the  V 

£iigliriib^Ca)mdRa.HiiDaiiCark)a,aBd  being  imind.    Ha  raoatrcd  abo  As  title 

hie  TbtrVf  Tear^  War,  hmre  alao  been  rf  eomMi  with  the  appoiMment  of  gnad- 

tranriated.  ireaaamr  of  the  Thme  Fleecea.   He  AIM 

8oBiu,BR^FAK(ftoni  tbeGwmnvnh  tbeae  offieea  down  to  dieeicliHiaaof  N»- 

affcfllirn,  to  ethibh  a  fiay  rf  eohn)  j  «ib-  poleoa  from  the  Ihraoe  of  Fnmee,  and 

liaiadiiiiiianl,whaae]»DatiTefiimiaaD-  voted  fer  the  tnatian  of  a  iworaiana^ 

kiMi*&     Bendea  the  principal  oharwgn,  goiemnMnt  in  the  laMr  iuaHace.    Apnl 

theniaaBecoodone,laaB(HaiBet:  them-  H  1814,  he  ant  in  hJa  raagnaiitn,  aid 

cBnatiiinoftheflnetoihaadMriBbelwMen  retind huo prinie  life    He  died  at  Am- 

139" mdl40^ iAmeam aatpnm,fltabKj ;  aterdiatn, in  1835. 

Ia««  meMlUc,  peariy,  and  emiiMM  iqwn       8cniiMKb,C3iarieaPi«dMie,aaeafthe 

the  porAet  bcea  of  deovagB,  indiMineiljr  moM  diatngaiahed  arohiteeis  of  the  pre*- 

vlVeoua upon Ae other &cea;  colarolit«>  et age, profcaaariii the acatfany of artaar 

and  Uaekirii-peeB,  inrlbing   to  Bcrim,  wee  born  in  1781,  at  New  Ri 
hiBfttb«reartr,BiMi  Hudied  a 
<rf'Beriia.    HeaAerwaid*: 


otlToecunnlenningledwiUiacr-  ItXHtoltalvai 

IteonMiaof  Oennany in  1805.    TWittiMIBwrfftua- 

~,^  ria  in  1806  w«re  ae*enlr  Ml  In  aBar- 

*  ^^  chitecli,ai>dSdiiDkdde*otedhiniBdf  M 

'  ,««,  landaBMw  patoting,  in  ^aA  heauMeed- 

o^fcrfiK. : sSS -■  "~»*ii «<*•  o»rfii.«» 


OQ  An    rioM  hialnrirail  perioda  in  a  aoies  of  nie- 
^'^    tune.    When  the  royal   "      ■  "    ' 


B  royal  ftmily 

Wbm  exposed  to  a  high  degree  of  beat,  to  Ber6*,  ^m  phns  tiv  eereral  airange- 

it  beeomee  herd,  aud  tonne  a  poreekiit-  menti  in  the  royal  ptkce  wen  approrad 

like  raesB.    It  occurs  at  Baeta,  m  the  fer-  by  the  queen.    In  1819,  be  reoeiTed  an 

(MK  of  Hajeburg,  in  the  HwK.   IiialbuDd  anxantment  in  the  tninistiy  of  commerce, 

in  the  V.  States,  at  Blandfiinl,  Maanclm-  manuftcnires,  and  anshiiectnn,  and,  m 

aetie,  in  aerpentine.  this  capacitr,  baa  done  moch  to  n^mtre 

BcHiiniiLntnin(K,KAqerJan,tbelaBt  the  ame  of  building  in  hi*  eoanttr.    In 

chief  uMgianM  of  the  repablie  of  the  1831,  Schinkel  wae  onkivd  to  nbmld  the 

Unit«d  Netbettandt,  or  gtand  pennonary  theabe  at  Beriin.    In  1834,  die  Prendi 

of  dieBal«vianrmublic,waabomai  De-  inatituieinade  faim  ainetiriMTofibarbodT> 

venter,  in  Ho(knd,B  1761,  and  educated  as  £d  also  dte  acadenrr  (rfara  at  Copcat- 

at  Leyden,  where  he  took  bia  degree ;  on  bage&      B^lia  baa  many  architeeiunl 

wfaicli  occMon  be  pubSshed  DuitrtaUo  laoDumttmbj  this  mater,  and  the  prov- 

lU  hnptno  popidari  rilt  ten^venrie.      He  incea  are  fiill  of  einvches  and  other  edi- 

aftenvards  practised  aiifaebarvrith  much  flcea^  puUic  and  privtt^  plaimed  1^  him. 

crediL    In  1796,  he  was  appointed  am-  His  gresieat  plan,  that  of  a  gnnd  cathe- 

baasador  to  France,  by  the  Baiavian  re-  dmt,  wbkit  tne  king  of  Pninia  imeoded 

p«iUic,  in  which  poet  he  aeqninedUniaelf  to  «c«et  in  Beriin,  baa  never  been  execot- 

widiaaiia&ctian  to  his  country,  and  honor  ed.   The  new  muaeiunAtBetliD,  a  qilen- 

tohinselC    In  1801,  he  was  accredited  in  didfnonunMniQfait,iatbekwtoffaienent 

the  mtae  character,  fiiet  to  Ae  ccngteaa  wotks.    It  waa  finiriMd  in  1898.  In  uM, 

iMi  I  ml  ill  III  at  Amiiuia,  and  afierwaida  lo  he  viriled  Italy  a  second  time.     Hii  Ibk 

Eni^^nd.    The  war  having  again  hnike  and  beet  pidnre  repneenta  a  landscape 

out,  Schimmelpenmnk  reaumad  hii  em-  with  building  in  Greece,  at  the  time  o€ 

basay  to  Fiance.    In  1805.  be  waa  created  her  highaat  proapaiity.    It  was  given  by 

nand-penrioMiy  i^  Htriland,  but  with  the  city  of  Beriui  to  theprioceaa  Looiaa, 

difihmni  powers  from  ibose  aneiently  at-  daa^iter  of  the  kin^  wbm  married  tn 

tadwd  to  thai  diameter.     ThiB  powtr,  prince  Frederic,  son  of  the  king  of  the 

bdwever,  ceased  in  consequence  ef  dte  NeA^nnds. 

elevation  of  Louia  Bonaparte  to  dte  throne  Scbibas;  a  atf  of  Persia,  capital  e£ 

of  Holbnd,  and   Befaimme^Mnnink  is-  Faniawn ;  160  mile*  aauth-«ast  of  Iap»- 

ceiredjinbeuof  hisofflee,thegrand-«u<-  ban ;  Ion.  53°  44*  £.,  lat.  39°  37' N. ;  pop- 
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ulatkm  befere   the   earthquake   of  1834,  Gennan  dnunatie  wHler,  after  Grypfaius, 

mfiOO.     It  is  situated  between  two  momi-  who  contiibuled  to  the  advaDeeineiit  of 

laiin,  on  a  plain  of  imrivaUed  b««uty  and  German  beUea-leitres.     He  died  in  1749. 

feitilitf,  the  boast  of  Penis,  upwards  of  — His  brother  John  Adolphus,  a  poet  and 

twmty  rnilea  long,  and  twelve  broad.  The  pulpit  orator,  waa  bora  in  1T3I,  at  Mei»- 

oiviroDB  are  laid  out  in  noagnificeDt  ear-  sen.    He  waa  the  author  of  aeverai  valu- 

deDB,  the  flowers  attd  firtiite  of  which  form  Me  works,  and  made  a  iianslatioD  of 

a  Apatite  theme  of  Eaatent  poetiT.  Hafiz  Batteux's  Let  Bta\a  Aria  ndmU  h  uti 

(q.  v.|  waa  a  native  of  Schiiaa.  His  tomb,  riAm  Prineipe,    which   he   accompanird 

and  thai  of  Sadi  (q.  yAue  in  the  neigh-  with notea and  trcatiseaof  liisown  (1<5), 

borfaood  of  the  city.  I^e  city  is  aboutaiz  3d  edition  1770].  He  died  in  1753.— Jobu 

milee  in  circuit,  but  the  wallH  have  been  Henrv,  thetbirdbrother,waabominl734, 

HiSered  to  &II10  ruin.     The  Kreeti  are  BtMetwen,aiiddiedatConenhageDinl7W. 

narrow,  winding,  and  dirty,  and  the  houses  He  is  the  author  of  valuable  works  on 

mean.        The   lAoet   remarkable    public  Danish  history,  and  of  some  translations 

buikUuK  is  the  sreat  bazar,  about  nqiiaxier  from  Enf^ish  poets  into  German.  Augustua 

of  amue  long,  built  of  yellow  burnt  brick,  William  and  Frederic  are  the  sons  of  John 

aUotled  to  the  different  Iiaders  in  the  city.  Adolphus.    The  tiret  waa  bom  Septem- 

The  citadel,  the  residence  of  the  govern-  ber  8, 1767,  at  Hanover ;  and  Frederic  in 

or,  is  a  fortified  square  of  eighty  yards.  1773,  at  the  same  place.     The  former  ear- 

Tbe  royal  palace  within  is  ^  troin  being  ly  manifested  a  mat  ability  for  learning 

an  ek^ot  structure.    Schiras  carries  on  languaxee,  ss  well  sa  much  poetical  tal- 

ao  exUDnve  commerce,  which  consists  em.  Wben  eigliteeu  years  old,he  recited, 

cliiefljr    in   receiving   &om   Bushire   the  at  the  lyceuni  of  Hanover,  a  piece  in  hex- 

8piceBandcottongoodsgfIndia,aDd trana-  ameterson  the  biith-day  of  the  king, in 

mitting  them  to  I^ahan  and  Vezd.    The  which  be  gave  a  sketcb  of  the  history  of 

sides  of  the  hills  that  bound  the  plain  of  German  poetry,  which  was  justly  admir- 

Schiraa,  produce  a  wine,  which  has  the  ed.  He  first  studied  theology  at  Gotling- 

.hii^KBt  reputatioD   of   any   in  the  East  en,  but  soon  quitted  it  for  philolor^.     At 

Scbiras  is  an  ancient  city,  and  has  been  G6ttingen,   he  gained  the   triend^p  of 

the  c^mIb]  of  the  Persian  emjnre,  but  ex-  Btof^r,  who,  in  the  preface  tu  the  second 

hibilB  no  ruiuB  to  stteM  its  former  greatneBB.  edition  of  bis  )<ocinB  (1789),  consecrated 

ScBiBVA!f.    (Bee  Cnucaiui.)  him   to  the  service   of  the   Muses,  and 

Schism  (txnfmy  a  fissure]  is  chiefly  ap-  prophesied  hia  immortality  in  one  of  the 

[died  to  aemiuioiis  happening  through  llneat  German  sooDets.     A.  W<  Bciilegel 

divemty  of  opinitaB  among  people   of  cootributedtoBiirger'sAcademyofBelles- 


ScHiSM  (txnfmy  a  fissure]  is  chiefly  ap-  prophesied  hia  immortality  in  one  of  It 

"    '  ""    ~  imiuioiis  happening  through  llnest  German  sooDets.     A.  W*  Sciileg 

r  opiniMK  among  people   of  cootributedtoBiirger'sAcademyofBelle 

._.     religion.      In     the    Catholic  Leitrea.     In  1787,  when  in  the  philologi- 

church,  the  election  of  popes  haa  often  cal  Beminary  under  Heyne,  a  l^tin  trea- 

given  riae  to  schisnis,   by   the    divisioD  tise  by  him,  on  the  geography  of  Homer, 

of  the  ChristJan  world  in  tkvor  of  rival  obtained  a  niize.  Afler  leaving  Gottlng- 

....        m.     .  .  -        1-  ..  -        j^  j^g  acica  ar  —    ■"    "'     "'   "' 


The  longest  schism  of  this    en,  he  acted  as  tutor  forthrceyearsinthe 

kind   waa  the  Great   Schism,  which  be-    house  of  a  banker  in  Ainsterdsm.  He  re- 


eat  VII  both  clauned  the  papacy.     This    Hard,    and  SchilWs   Almanac  of  the 
WMfinallv  settled  by  the  council  of  Con-    MuBes,in  which  his  translalions  from  Dan- 
i,  which  effected  the  general  t«cog-    te,  with   commentarieE,  attracted   [lartic- 


stance,  which  effected  the  general  t«cog-  te,  with   commentaneE,  attracte 

nition  of  pope  Martin  V,  who  was  chosen  ular  attention.     Until  1799,  he  w 

by  it  in  1417.  (See  Pope.)  the  moat  active  contributors  te  the  Genei^ 

ScBx^aMaiflBAB,  and  LAnaBNScBWAL-  al  Literarv  Gazette.    In  1797,  he  bp^n 

bach;  two  watering  placM  in  Nassau,,  his  translation  of  Shekspeaie,  of  which 

near  the  charming  Rheingau.  (q.  v.)  The  nine  volumes  have  ^peored.    Tieck  has 

water  (firom  79^^%  Fahrenheit)  contains  undertaken  the  revision  of  them,  and  the 

clay  and  lime.     It  feels  like  soap,  softeiks  addition  of  the  pieces  not  yet  translated, 

and  rendras  pliable  the  fibres  of  the  akui,  in  a  new  edition.     We  know  of  no  tran»- 

and  is  excellent  in  cases  of  stifihees  and  lation  so  perfect  as  this.     It  in»r  well  be 

cootraction.    The  slime  which  floala  on  called  a  German  reproduction  of  the  origi- 

ibe  water  is  used  to  cure  old  ulcers.  nal.     It  has  made  Shakspeare  a  German 

ScoLRaii. ;   a  name   distinguislied  in  popular  poet  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 

German  literature,  chiefly  as  Uiat  of  the  on  tlie  stage  and  in  the  cloaet.     Schlegel 

two  tmXhers  Augustus  William  and  Fred-  bad  now   become  a  professor  at  Jena, 

eric  von  Schlegel.    John  Elias,  their  im-  where  he  delivered  lectures  on  esthetics, 

<Je,  bom  in  1718,  at  MdaseOjWaa  the  first  and,  fi:om  1796  to  1800,  was  connected 

voi_  XI.  ai 
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with  hia  brutber  in  the  publication  of  the  Mudf  i^  the  Oriental  languages,  particu- 
Athaueiun,  a  critical  joimud,  which  did  Iviy  SajucirL  He  aupetmlendi  the  print- 
much  to  promote  a  more  independent  ing  of  the  great  SBuscrit  worit  BainAga~ 
Bpirii  in  German  Literature.  The  first  edi-  no,  U  the  printiag-offieti  established  by 
tioD  of  his  poems  appeared  in  1600,  .and  him  at  the  eipcnoe  of  the  Prasnan  gnr- 
Schlegel  became  the  second  &ther  of  the  ernraent.  In  1623.  be  publjahed  Bk^a- 
German  sonneL  In  1800,  he  also  publish-  vad'  Gila,  an  episode  of  the  epoB  Ma&ib- 
edbispoeticattackoaKotzebue.  In  ISOl,  harata,  with  a  I.*tin  tt>i)alatk»>.  -His 
appeared  }u8  Characteristics  and  Critiques,  Oriental  studies  led  him  again  to  France, 
iu  two  votumes ;  in  1802,  the  Almanac  and,  in  1823;  to  Englaitd,  where  be  ezam- 
of  theHu»es,publiHhedbThimBndTieck,  ined  the  Doanuscripts  at  London,  Oxford, 
together,  which  is  perraded  by  a  mystico-  Cambridge,  and  Hayleybui^.  In  the  fiA- 
symbolical  ^irit.    Having  slanted  &ocn  Itot&eca  Jo^ona,  be  wn)te(m  1816)  a 


his  wife,  he  went,  in  1803,  to  Berlin,  where  learned  trealiae,  m  Italian,  on  the  bnmze 
he  delivered  lectures,  published  in  yoL  iii  of  horses  at  Venice,  which  he  declared  to  be 
Eiiropa.  His  Jon  appeared  iu  1803.  He  Greek;  another  treatise  (in  1817]  in  the 
todianactivepaninthepublicalionofthe  ^Uio&iqae  ETnHwrMtfe,  et  Cteneva, withe 
Paper  for  the  FashionaUe  W<»ldj  which  group  of  Nlpbe,  and,  in  the  ZeUgeHouttt, 
was  opposed  hy  Kolzebue's  Fmmdtluge  a  life  of  Necber ;  remarks  on  the  Proren- 
(Liberu);  and  a  paper-war  beaan,  not  cal  language  and  literature,  in  Frmch 
very  honorable  to  the  laser.  In  1803,  (1818);  a  biBtotical  notice  of  John  of 
appeared  vol.  i.  of  the  Spanish  Theatre,  Fiesole ;  and  many  other  pieces^  In  1828, 
coDteinlng  three  pieces  of  Calderon:  voL  he  defended  himael^  in  a  pamphlet, 
ii.  followed  in  1809.  These  translations  against  the  reproach  of  crypUt-Cuboii- 
fully  satisfied  the  high  expectations  which  ciam. — Hia  brother  Frtdaic  Don  Sehiegii, 
the  public  had  formed  from  his  translation  bom,  as  we  mentioned  above,  in  1772,  waa 
of  Shakapeare.  In  1804,  he  published  intended  by  bis  father  for  a  merchant,  but 
his  Noeegaya  of  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Poiv  was  liberally  educated,  to  leave  lum  more 
tugueee  Poetry.  In  1805,  he  travelled  with  freedom  of  choice.  He  became  diantiR- 
nudame  de  Stael  Iq.  v.),  and  lived  with  fied  with  the  mercantile  life  during  his  ^>- 
her  at  Copet,  in  Italy,  France,  Vienna,  and  prenticeBhip  at  Iiripaic,  and  his  fiuher 
Su>ckbolm.  In  his  elegy  Rome,  be  cele-  withdrew  nim  &oin  his  ntuatioB  there, 
biates  bis  generoue  friend.  He  wrote  ma-  He  was  now  sixteen  years  old,  and  derot- 
ny  eriticiues  during  this  time,  partly  in  the  ed  himself  to  philolt^  with  the  grokteot 
Jena  Literary  Gazette,  partly  m  the  Het-  zeal,  one  year  in  Gfittmgen,  and  Uie  rcM 
delberc  Annals.  In  1807,  he  puhlisb-  in  Leipnc ;  and  could  say,  when  be  had 
ed  ai  Paria  his  Comparison  of  the  Phte-  ended  his  academic  course,  that  there  was 
dra  of  Euripides  with  that  of  Radne^  iu>  Greek  or  Latin  author  of  imponance 
wliich  waa  written  in  French, and  attract-  whombehadiKMreadatleaHtonce.  About 
ed  much  attention  from  the  French  liter-  17QQ,  he  first  a[^)eared  asan  author.  Ha 
ati.  In  1806,  he  delivered  lectures  tni  the  contributed  to  sereral  periodicals  of  lepu- 
dramatic  art,  in  Vienna,  and  published  tation, and, in  1797^praduced  bk Greeks 
them,  at  a  later  period,  in  three  volumes,  and  Romans;  in  1796,  his  Poeoy  of  the 
2d  edition,  1817.  They  have  been  trans-  Greeks  and  Romans  (two  vols.),  a  wan  of 
lated  into  ahuost  sll  the  Innguagea  of  Eu-  continuation  of  the  first.  In  Berlin,  he 
rope.  Iq  1812,  he  made  a  now  collection  uadertook,  in  connexion  with  Schleier- 
of^ hia  poema  (2d  edition,  1820^  In  1813,  macherfq.  v.),the  translationof  Plata,but 
he  became  a  political  writer  m  French  aoou  abandoned  the  projecL  In  1799,  ap- 
andGerman,accompauiedtbethencrown-  peored  the  firat  volume  of  his  Lucnuu, 
prince  of  Sweden,  as  secretary,  and  reoeiv-  which  remained  unfiiiiahed,  and  is  re- 
edseveralorders,  and  therankof  nobility,  proacbed  by  many  asan  idealization  of 
After  the  toll  of  N^ioleou,  he  retumed  to  voluptuousness.  In  1800,  be  settled  as 
lundame  de  Stael,  after  whose  death,  in  prieatdocml  at  Jeita,  and  appMred  fbr 
1818,  he  accepted  a  professorship  in  the  the  firat  time  as  a  poet,  pubtislUDghb  pro- 
univerait)^  of  Bonn,  which  had  been  but  ductiona  in  various  penodicalB.  In  1S(^ 
a  abort  time  establiahed.  HJa  marriage  he  lived  some  time  m  Dneeden,  and  then 
wilb  the  daushler  of  Mr.  Paulus  (q.  v.),  delivered  lectures  on  pluloaophy  in  Paris, 
in  1819,  waa  dissolved  in  183a  He  now  where  he  also  puhGdiBd  ftovpo,  and  oo 
lectures  chiefly  upon  the  history  of  aits  eupied  himaeti  with  the  fine  arts,  and  the 
and  sdencee  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  languages  of  the  south,  paiticukrlr  those 
am],  since  1820,  has  published  die  Indian  of  Indu.  In  1606,  he  puUished  a  tree- 
Library,  a  periodical  for  promoting  die  tiae  on  the  Language  and  Wtsdom  of  tbe 
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lodima ;  in  1804,  a  eoUection  of  roman-  where  be  bctd  bMrun  the  stud^  of  tboolo- 
Ik  poMDH,  <^tbe  middle  ages,  from  piiDt-  sy,  and  went  to  HaUe  to  contmue  iL  In 
ed  aourcea  aod  manuscripis,  in  two  voli. ;  1794,  after  havins  been  employed  ai  a 
and,  in  1605,  Lotber  and MoUer.  Weaio  teacher, he  wae or^ined  aclernnnau,siid 
indebted  to  bun  for  UltunrationB  of  tbe  his-  appointed  anistant  preacher  at  LBodaberg 
twy  of  Joan  of  Arc,  drawn  from  tbe  Ab-  on  the  Waite.  From  1796  to  ISOS,  he 
ItCM  tt  Eitraita,  He  now  returned  to  was  nunistBr  hi  ihe  Chariti  (a  great  hoapi- 
Geniiany,  went  over,  with  hia  irife.  to  the  tal)  at  Berlin.  During  this  period,  be  trana- 
Catbolic  Mtb,  at  Cologne,  and,  in  1806,  re-  lated  Fawcet'a  Bermom  (two  vols.),  con- 
paired  to  Vienna,  In  IBQS,  be  received  an  tributed  to  tlie  Athennum,  coitducted  by 
Kppcuntment  at  tbe  head-quarten  of  the  the  two  Schlegeb  (tj.  v.),  and  wrote  the 
•rcliduke  CliarleB,wliere  bedrewupsev-  Discourees  on  Religion,  and  the  Mono- 
eral  powerful  prDclamaliona.  Wlien  peace  loKues,  and  Letters  of  a  Hmister  out  of 
was  concludecl,  be  again  dehvered  lectures  Berlin.  He  soon  undertook  bis  trausla- 
in  Vienna,  rai  modem  history  and  the  lit-  tion  of  Plato.  Five  volumesoftbiiwork 
mture  of  all  tutions.  Tliey  were  pub-  bad  appeared  in  1838;  and  tbe  wh41e  is 
liahed  In  1811  and  1813.  Hu  limited  probably  now  completed.  Fewmenltave 
-views  in  reiard  to  religion,  after  his  adop-  ever  entered  so  deeply  into  tbe  spitit  of 
liaa  of  Catbolicisni,  ^pear  peniculariy  in  Plato.  In  1803,  he  publiahedhiaorstcol- 
his  modem  histm?.  In  1813;  he  publish-  lection  of  sennoos,  whicb  has  since  been 
ed  the  Oerman  Museumt  and  gamed  the  followed  by  two  others.  In  1802,  he  re- 
confidenoeof  pinceHeltemich  (q.  v.)by  moved  to  Stolpe,  where  he  wrote  hii 
various  dhdomadc  papery  m  consequence  Critical  View  of  Ethics.  In  tbe  eame^ear, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  Austrian  coun-  he  waa  appointed  on{/«Msr  txtraortkaari- 
sellor  of  l^alioii,Bilbediel  in  Franfclini.  ii«oftbeologTatHaUe,audpreacliedtotba 
In  1818,  he  retarned  to  Vienna,  n^re  be  univatri^.  In  1807,  when  Halle  was  sep- 
fived  u  aecKtary  of  the  court,  and  coun-  anted  from  Pniaria,  be  went  to  Beiwi, 
■elka'  of  legation,  and  publiriied  a  View  and  lectured  there,  as  well  as  prMcfaed, 
of  the  Present  Ptditieal  Relations,  and  his  with  the  ^eateat  boldnen,  on  tbe  esistitig 
complete  worfcs.  In  1820,  he  undertook  stateof  thm^alIhMUbab(let)iefi>rceun- 
a  pmodical,  called  Concordia,  intend-  der  Daroust  occupied  tbe  city.  In  1809, 
«d  to  imitie  the  various  opmioni  on  church  he  was  iqipointed  preacher  at  the  Tiinln 
and  stale ;  but  he  did  not  ccmtinue  it  lon^.  church  in  Berlin,  and  manned.  In  1810; 
He  also  published,  at  a  much  earlier  pen-  when  the  new  univenity  waa  tokened  in 
od,  die  Writings  of  Novalis  (see  Harden-  that  city,  he  was  appcnnted  Drq/itwr  orrfi- 
ie>v),in  conjunction  with  liis  friend  Tieck,  mnui,  as  he  had  been  at  Halle  during  the 
and  volume  1  of  Florentine,  written  by  bis  last  pmt  of  bis  residence  there.  In  1811, 
wift.  In  1807,  he  also  publi^ed  a.  Ger-  be  was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy 
Tnan  translation  of  Comma,  before  tbe  of  science^  and,  in  I8I4,  secretaiy  of  the 
French  original  appeared.  Since  18SS,  pbitoaopbicBlcian,  when  he  was  rdeaaed 
his  complete  works  have  appeared  in  ten  from  the  duties  which  he  iisd  discharged 
vohunes,  with  some  coirectione  and  addi-  in  the  department  of  public  instruction  in 
tiona.  He  died  August  9, 1839.  The  two  the  minisDy  of  the  mterior.  Bince  1811, 
brotheTB  always  Uved  on  the  best  terms,  many  papers  by  him  have  appeared  in 
however  great  tbe  difference  of  their  views  tbe  Memoirs  of  tbe  Academy,  chiefly  re- 
OD  some  points  Tbe  influence  which  they  lating  to  ancient  pbiloeophy.  -  At  Ibis  pe- 
have  exerdsed,  particularly  Augushia  riod,  he  wrote  his  View  of  the  Study  of 
Wilham,  on  belles-lettres  in  general,  and  Tbeoliwy.  When  Sehmalz  strove  to 
especially  in  pnunotiiig  a  more  correct  lower  the  elevated  fbeling  of  tbe  peqde, 
underatandiDgof  tbelkerature  of  the  mid-  after  the  wara  of  1813,  '14,  and  *15,  to  'a 
die  ages,  is  very  great,  and  extends  &r  be-  tone  more  convenient  for  an  absolute  gov- 
yond  tbe  confines  of  their  oaliTe  country,  emment,  he  brought  out  a  pungent  reply. 
They  will  be  remembered  in  the  liistoiy  characterized  by  a  Platonic  style  of  lea- 
of  literntiu«,  as  two  minds  of  unccunmou  soning.  Hia  last  work  is  his  lioctrines  of 
viffor.  the  Christian  Faith,  of  which  a  second 

ScHLEiKUUcmii,  Frederic  Daniel  edition,  probably,  has  appeared  by  this 
£mcst,oBeoftbemoetdiBtii^;uishedGer-  time.  Few  man  have  equalled  Bchleicr- 
inantlwolo«aiisandpbildog»tB,WBabom  tnacbeT  in  activity.  He  delivers  lectures 
at  Bradau,  m  1768,  and  received  bis  edu-    m  various  departments  of  tbeoli^  ""* 


1  at  the  academy  of  tbe  Horavian  pbiloaopby.  He  preaches  every  Sunday 
Srethren  atNiesky.  b  1787,  be  ceaaad  (alvrays  without  Dotes),  besides  wrkmg 
Abesmemberu  this  society,  lefiBarfay,    much,  and  having  a  wide  circle  of  offloial 
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veisiiy  are  attended  by  large  numbera  of  bia  plan  with  taste,  judgment,  and  a  phil»- 

the  BludeotB.     He  baa  many  enlhueiastic  Bophical  HpiriL     Hii  erudiUon  waa  mat. 

admirera ;  but  the  myatical  party  resard  In  the  account  of  tbe  refbmiHtioo,  be  is 

bimwitbdiahke.  Schleieimacberhaadotie  not    always   impartial  or  rsithfiil.      His 

ranch  for  the  intellectual  and  religious  ad-  style  is  not  to  be  imitated.  This  extensile 

vanc«ment  of  bia  counttymen.  work   was  pubbshed   at  (Jim,  end   later 

ScHLEiasBEiH ;   a  royal  palace  three  at   Vienna.    Joseph   Milbiller  eontiaued 

leagues  liam  Munich.     It  hw  a  msgiufi-  Schmidt's  history  finm  bia  papeia.    The 

cent  Kalleiy,  in  which  above  2000  pictures  Vienna  edition  of  the  earl;  history  is  in 

lae  arranged,  according  to  the  schocis  to  ei|^I  volumes ;  of  the  modem  hiatOTy,  in 

which  they  belo^.  sevenieeu.     Dreech's  History  of  Germany 

ScHiossER,   Fredeiic  CbriBtopher,   a  «nce  the  Contedeiation  of  the  Rhine,  is 

distinguished   historical  writer,  bom  at  a  continuationof  [heworkof  Schmidlajid 

Jever,  in  1776,  eariy  abowed  a  sirong  in-  Millnller,  fomiing  vols.  18,  19,  and  20. 

clination  for  sradv.     In  1793,  he  went  to  ScHitEEBERo;   a  town   in  the  Er7.^ 

Giottinsen  to  stu^y  theology  ;  and,  after  bir^  kingdom  of  Saxony,  vrith  4800  lu- 

acting  Tor  several  years  as  a  private  tutor,  haratants.     There  ere  imiporlBtit  mineaof 

in  several  &mtlies,  during  which  time  be  silver  and  cobalt  in  the  neighborbood.  Tbe 

prosecnied  his  studies  in  history,  philolo-  inhabitants  manuftcture  lace  and  rimilar 

gy,  and  pbilosophy,  with  great  indu^ry,  articles  in  large  quantitieH. 

and  subsequently  as  a  teacher  in  classicel  ScaiiEEKOPr.     (See  Sdaieduipm.] 

KhooJB,  he  was  made  professor  of  history  Scbkbekoppe  fanow-tumnaf) ;  tne  higfa- 

'n  the  lyceum  in  Frankfort  (1813),  and,  in  est  elevation  of  the  Rieseogetnr^  (q.  vX 

■     '                         " "■  '"""  "       above  the  level  of  the  sea.     It 

-J-  . ,, e  confounded  with  Scbneekopf 

his  Universal  History ;  his  Geneiu  View  {mow-htad),  the   highest  summit  of  tlM 

of  the  HisttHy  and  Ci^ization  of  tbe  An-  Thuringian  forest,  which  risea  2886  feec, 

ciente(1606,  seq.);  and  his  History  of  the  or,  BctM>rding  to  some,  3975  feet  Bbof« 

Eighteenth  Century  (2  vtds^  Heidelberg,  the  sea. 

IKS,  all  in  German),  display  extensive  ac-  ScHREiDEft,  John  Gottlob.    'Rus  e«le- 

quainlanc«  with  the  suojecu,  and  much  brated  philologiHI,bomat  Kolm,  in  ITSE!^ 

vigor  and  independence  of  thought.     Hia  studied  under  Emesti,  at  Leipeic,  frtiere 

History  of  the  Eighteenth  Centui;  has  a  wealthy  relation  in  Dresden  suppwted 

been  translated  into  French  (Paris,  1835).  him.     ifia  first  publication  was  Obscare- 

ScHHiLKALDic  LE*.euE.    (Soe  Snua-  tiona  on  Anacreon,  in  1770.    Soon  after, 

ealdic  Ltagw.]  he  went  to  06ttingen,  and  guned  the  &■ 

ScBMiDT,  Michael  Ignatiua,  a  Gemian  vor  of  Heyne,  who  reconunended  him  to 
historian,  was  bom  in  1736,  at  Amstan,  Brunck,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Stras- 
in  WQrzburg.  He  studied  theology  in  the  burg,  to  assist  him  in  the  publication  of 
Catholic  seminary  at  WOrzbui^,  and  be-  his  AnaUctu.  He  lived  in  tnis  place  throe 
came  a  priest  During  the  seven  yeara'  years,  and  then  received  an  invitation  to 
war,  he  went  to  Suahia,  received  a  bene-  the  university  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder, 
fice,  and,  in  1771,  was  made  hbiarian  of  and  there,  witb  Brunck,  ptiUisbed  Oppi- 
tho  univeraiiy  at  WCrzburg.  He  received  en.  For  tliirty-four  years  Schneider  was 
by  degrees  higher  appointments  in  that  professor  of  ancient  languagee  there,  and 
sovereign  bishopric,  did  much  for  educa-  puUished  a  great  Duml>er  of  critical  edi- 
tion, and,  in  1778,  began  tbe  pubhcation  tiona  of  tbe  ancient  classics.  He  applied 
of  hisGermanHistoiTttowhich  bedevot-  himself  eapeeially  to  those  worits  of  an- 
ed  the  remainder  of  bia  life.  Tbe  em-  tiquity  which  related  to  natural  science, 
press  of  Austria  was  anxious  to  hare  as  jElian's  History  of  Beasts,  and  Tfican- 
him  in  her  service,  and  caused  him  to  dor's  two  didactic  poems  on  medicine, 
be  appointed  superintendent  of  the  ai^  with  the  Greek  Scholia,  and  the  Periphra- 
cbivea.  Joseph  1!  made  him  teacher  of  sis  of  Eutecnius.  His  Hiabiria  .4mp&ib>- 
history  to  his  nephew,  the  present  emperor,  oniin,  of  which  tbe  two  first  volumea  ap- 
Francis  1.  Alter  a  residence  of  fourteen  peared  in  1779,  from  unfavorable  eircum- 
yeara  at  Vienna,  be  died  there  in  1794.  stances,  was  not  completed.  He  paid 
Schmidt  was  the  first  who  wrote  a  proper  much  attention  to  ichthyology.  Aftcrthir- 
hjstory  of  tbe  German  nation:  bis  prede-  tyyeara  of  labor,  he  published  the  nine 
cessors  only  gave  thehistoiyoftheempe-  renuunitig  books  of  Ariatotle,  containing 
rora,  of  the  empre,  or  the  eHates.    His  tbe  History  of  Beasts  (Leipaic,  1811,  4 
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Tok.);  alao  the  phydedl  uid  meteorologi-  to  the  s^le  which  ho  ihould  adopt,  sod 

cal  WMks  of  Epicurus,  the  Atudula,  re-  his  iuteniBl  Mrug^e  was  so  greet,  tluU  he 

'    '    I  to  the  DMtalluiOT  of  the  aacientfl,  won  oa  the  n '  ~     "    '  ' 

Sid^a  Phfnta,  &c.  Hia  ezcellent  despair,  soil  1> 
Gteek  Lexieon,  which  hM  pawed  thnm^  his  Other's  counsels  encouraged  him  to 
ibreeedili(»s,iBihe  faatdsofttutoT  Pas-  gooo.  He  wsa now atuvcted  by  the  old 
■ow,  and  of  the  ED^isK-Greek  Lexicon  Gorman  echoo) — asdiooi  which  has  great 
of  Duinegan, (Lmdou,  1831.)  It  hascMi-  ntmts,  hut  was  at  that  time,  like  many 
tiibulDd  not  alillle  to  inie  anew  impulse  other  thinga,  of  a  peculiariyOennan  char- 
to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  in  acter,  the  subject  of  exaggerated  admira- 
Oermany .  He  has  also  edited  the  politi-  tion,  on  account  of  the  gteai  incentivM  to 
cal  works  of  Aristotle ;  the  works  of  Xen-  patnotiam  furnished  by  the  circumManeea 
cjAon,  £aop)  the  Paeudo-Orpheua,  the  of  the  time.  Schnorr,  like  many  otherii 
Ser^lora  Rd  SutHae,  Vitrunus,  Theo-  now  thought  that  the  k^  of  psintiiig 
phraatu^  aod  other  wrilon.  When  the  was  to  be  fbimd  in  the  stmplidty  and  na- 
unirein^  was  removed,  in  1811,  from  {ed/,  but  at  the  same  lime  close  adherence 
FranUbrt  on  the  Oder  to  Breslau,  to  reality,  and  want  of  elevation,  which 
Schneider  went  thither,  and  was  made  characterise  this  school ;  but  a  journey  to 
duef  librarian,  in  addition  to  hia  other  Italy  inspired  bun  with  iuater  ideas.  On 
office.  He  di^  there,  January  L9,  1623.  the  way,  ne  sketched  thellaniage  at  Cana, 
ScHniDBBjEuhif^uH)  a  Oennsn  priest,  which  faa  finished  for  a  Scotch  gentle- 
vicar  to  the  coDatiluDonal  tddii^of  Stras-  man.  Soon  after,  the  marcheee  Havimi 
burg;  and  afterwards  pubbc  accuser  be-  engaged  him  to  point  aceoes  from  Ari- 
fcrs  the  cHininal  tribtinal  of  the  Lower  osto,  in  fresco,  in  the  centre  saloon  of  his 
ithine,  one  of  the  most  peniieiotia  agents  vilU  at  Rome.  JSee  Ovtrieck,  CarndMis, 
of  RobeapieTTo  and  his  eonfi»deiBtefl.  and  fVeMO'^aMhwO  After  serenl  intei- 
Armed  with  the  authoiity  of  8t  Just  and  ruptioDa  Awn  the  KMuan  ferer,  Schnorr 
Ldas,  eommissioncsB  &om  the  conven-  completed  the  pahuingB  id  1825.  They 
tion  at  Straabu^,  Schneider  proceeded  struck  the  writer  as  the  fi 


e  department  with  a  body  of  productions  of  the  three  painters  em- 
troope,  ana  followed  by  the  guillotine,  on  ploved  in  adomii^  the  viUa  (Oveiheck 
which   be  immolated   citizens  of  eveiy    and  Feith   aie  the  othera),  ]»eathing  a 


ank,  sex  and  age,  where  interest  or  re-  truly  great  q>irit    In  1637,  king  Louis  of 

vetige  funiiahed  the  sh^test  motive  Sbr  Bavam  called  him  to  Htinicb,  where  he 

their  execution.     Schneider  wm  about  to  is  empfeyed   to    paint  scenes  from  the 

set  on  foot  lugadet  at  Strasburg,  umilar  to  .Mbduagailitd  (<f,  t.)  finr  the  king, 
those  of  Nantesj  wtten  be  was  cut  short        ScnosH,  Hartm,  oneof  the  eeniesland 

in  his  career.    St.  Just  and  Lebas,  dia-  moat  distinEuished  German  paintets,  like- 

ploaaod,  not  by  his  crimes,  but  1^  his  ar-  wise  a  vol^mith  and  en^ver,  waa  bom 

ronnce,  had  him  arrested,  December  90,  at  ColinDach,  and  died,  m  14S6,  at  Col- 


ivevad  to  Paria,  where  he  mar.    The  Italians  called  hun  Bum)  Mar- 

was  coDdemned  by  the  revolutionary  tri-  tino,  or  Martiao   iAneerta.     One   hun- 

biBial,andguiUolined,atlbeageofthuty-  dred  and  twmty-tmo  of  bis  paintinga, 

sevea.  ctiiefly  on  scriptural  sub)ecta,  are  known 

ScamFPinTBAL ;  an  mslitution  (bred-  to  be  still  in  exiatence.    Schom  waa  re- 

ncatiiH),  eatHbliabed  by  Salzmann,  not  lar  mariiable  fbr  richness  of  invention,  aod 

from  Ootba,  at  the  foot  of  the  Thuringian  for  the  life  of  his  Ggutes. 
fbiest,  half  a  league  fiom  the  town  of        Scbolabtics.    Thb  name  was  givea 

WahershauBeo.    (See  Salzmanji.)  to  teachers  of  rtietoric  among  the   Ro- 

ScBKoaa,  Veit  JuHus  von  Karolefbid,  mans.     In  the  middle  ages,  a  cbas  of  fdii- 

proftssw   of  historical   paintinK  in    the  keopbeis  arose  under  the  name  of  teho- 

royal  academy  of  aits  at  Hunii^  one  of  lariut,  or  tdwimai,  who  tau^t  a  pecu- 

the  firat  living  pointers,  was  boro  March  liar  kind  of  philoaopDV,  which  CMMHted  in 

S6,  17M,   at    LeipMC,  where    bis  fetbor  applying  the  ancient  dialectica  to  theology, 

WIS  director  of  the  royal  academy  of  arts,  and  ultimately  uniting  hath.    Thecbsrac- 

JuhuB  Schnorr  early  showed  bdic«tiM>a  ter  of  Ibn  ^ilosopby  varied  at  difierau 

of  talent.    In  his  rixteenth  year,  be  went  periods,  and  bistoriaus  are  not  agreed  as 

with  his  two  elder  brothen  to  ViennB,  to  its  origiiL'    TboM  who  regard  particu- 

whereheeiqqiartedliimB^l^givinglea-  larlyitstheologicslchareetermakeAiuus- 

sotMin  drawing.    Michael  Angelo'spow-  tine  its  founds;  others  oonstder  it  as nav- 

erfri)  geniiie  at  first  chieSy  attracted  him ;  ing  commenced  in  the  motMqih^mle  dis- 

faut  by  degrees  he  became  undedded  as  puteeof  the  Sfth  and  nxtb  centuries.  John 
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S<x)iuaErigeiwiq.v),intheDiDdiGeDtu^,  timi  of  hit  p 
it  eommaidy  cuM  the  fint  scbolasdc,  the  Atber  < 
without  makinf  him,  however,  ibe  proper  berent  of  Ahstotle,  oil  wfaoM  iroika  be 
founder  of  thai  phiiosopfay.  He  wan  the  left  fifty-lwo  commentuiea.  Uk  oppo- 
gnaX  phitoMpher  of  his  age,  and  hta  doc-  neot  wm  the  Fnuciacan  JofaD  Dune  (q,  v.) 
Iriiiee  were  connected  with  those  of  Ibe  Scolue,  wbn  ii  not  to  be  coafeunded  whb 
New  Platonic  BjRem.  TlienameKAotefMe  John  Scotua  Erigens,  before  mennoned. 
^Uanp^i»denTedfromthecircuiniiuice  DunsScotus  isooe  of  the  mcR  bair^qilit- 
that  it  anpnaUd  in  the  schools  instituied  ting  logicituis,  and  known  b;  ttis  scboks- 
Inrand  after  Cbarleniacne,  for  tfaeeducaiion  tic  or  baibarous  Latin.  His  o^MMtion  to 
w'tbeclei^.  (SeorScAimli.)  Thephiloso-  Tbontas  gave  rise  tt>  the  patiiea  niled 
phy  therem  taught  connated  bi  a  collec-  Tlumtittt  and  ScatitU  (q.  v.),  whose  cou- 
Uon  of  logical  nilee  and  metaphyseal  no-  troveraies  became  peculiarly  warm,  when 
tiona,  drawn  from  the  L«[in  commentatora  Scotus  declared  hunaelf  opposed  to  the 
on  AriBtotte,  especially  the  Peeudo-Augii»-  strict  Augustine  doctiines  of  grace  de- 
tine  and  Buethius,  and  from  the  iniroduc-  fended  by  Thonias,  and  which  had  main- 
tion  of  Porphyry  to  the  wiitings  of  Arts'  tained  their  place  in  the  church  for  cen- 
tolle.  Th^e,  under  the  name  of  dtolec-  tunes.  Another  acute  ac^olaatic  of  this 
tia,  composed  the  theoretical  philosophy  age  was  the  Franciscaa  mystic  BonsTen- 
iu  general,  and  were  connected  with  the  tiira  (q.  v.),  the  pupil  of  Alexander  of 
later  Aleitandrian  ideas  of  God,  and  (if  Holes :  Herte}',  a  general  of  the  DcMniiii- 
his  nature  and  i«lations  to  the  world,  cons;  f^nutciH  Mairon,aFranciscan,pupil 
The  original  aim  of  the  scholastic  philos-  of  Ihins  Scutus,  and  founder  of  the  Sor- 
ophy  was  only  to  estabhah  and  defend  the  bonne  disputation  in  Paria,  at  which  the 
dogmas  of  the  church.  Buhle  makes  respondent  was  obliged  to  defend  the  cod- 
ihrae  periods: — The  first  extends  to  Rob-  Iroi-erted  jMieitions  fitmi  six  o'clock  in 
cdlinus  in  1089,  or  to  the  contest  of  the  the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening,  and 
Realists  and  Nominalists  (q.  v.) ;  the  seC'  wss  onlv  permitted  to  take  a  dtort  meal, 
ond  to  Albertus  Magnus,  who  died  bi  without  leaving  the  room.  The  third  peri- 
1380,  when  the  metaphysical  woriis  of  od  of  the  acbolasttc  philosophy  some  lieciu 
Aiistotle  were  ntore  nmerallv  known  aitd  witli  William  of  Si.  Pour^n  or  Dunuidus 
eommaittedon ;  the  tbitd  to  the  reviva]  of  de  Bauclo  Porciauo  (who  died  at  Meaux, 
ancient  learning,  in  the  tniddle  of  the  lif-  in  1332] ;  though,  more  properly,  the 
teenth  cmtuiy,  and  the  consequent  im-  tliird  penod  of  s^olastic  tbeokigf  may  be 
prOTentent  in  piiilosophy.  ^edemann  considered  as  commencing  with  him. 
ez|dsioed  the  scholastic  system  OS  a  mode  From  his  drill  in  so) ring  difficult  quw- 
aftreatingsubnect8aprt(iri,iu  which, after  tions,  he  received  the  nameof  iloclgrrtsa- 
astaiement  of  the  reagous,on  both  ades,  lalufiiaut.  He  made  a  distinction  be- 
in  the  form  of  syllogisms,  the  decinon  tween  theological  tnitli,  which  reeta.  on 
was  made  conformab^  to  the  opinions  of  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  jriulo- 
Atistotle,  and  the  church  &tliera,  and  the  aopbicsl  truUi,  which  is  eetablished,  inde- 
prerailine  theological  doctrines.  Accord-  pendenlly  of  the  church,  on  private  con- 
mc  to  him,  its  nistory  begins  with  the  viction,  and   affirmed   that  many  things 

1  AleMtkder  of  Hales  (a  mon-  werB  theologically  true,  and  yet   pbiio- 

.  ^    n  Qloucestersbire),  who  first  made  oophically  false-     Otliera  be^  the  third 

aconnderahle  use  ofthe  wrilbgsof  Aris.  period  of  the  scholastics  with   William 

totle.     He  died  in  1245.    This  Alexander  Ochsm,  or  Occam  (q.  v.,  who  died  in 

of  Holes  was  thefirstcomplete  commenta-  1347),  a  Franciscan,  who  revived  wain 

tor  on  the  sentences  of  Peter  of  Lombar-  the  nearly  forgotten  disputes  of  tlie  Nonv- 

dy;  vTas  on   iustrucier   at  Paris,  and  re-  inalists,  and  distinguiahed  himaelT  as  a 

ceivcd  the  name  of  dixlor  trre/ragabilit.  fearless    defender    of    Christian    liberty 

He  also  wnite  commentaries  on  the  psy-  against   the    assumptions  of  the   popes. 

<^ology  of  Aristotle.     He  is  not  an  inde-  One  of  tlie  last  schoUstJcs  of  tbb  period 

pendent  thinker,  but  decides  eveiy  case  was  Gabriel  Jtiel  (who  died  in  1495],  a 

on  reasons  drawn  from  other  Iheolo^cal  moderate  Nominalist,  and  active  in  found- 

wrriters  and   philosopbeis.      The  secoud  ing  the  imiveisity  of  Tubingen  in  1477. 

neriod  of  the   schoolmen,  according  to  Tennemano   makes  four  periods  of  tbs 

Tiedeinann,  begins  with  Albert  the  Great  scholastic   philosophy: — I.   The   first,  to 

(q.  T-V  who  wrote  commentat^es  on  the  the  tweUlh  century,  is  choracter^ied  by 

iwysical  and   philosophical   writings    of  blind   Realism,   and  filled  by  detached 

Aristotle,  and  ou  several  hooks  of  the  ^ilosophicalessaysondoctrinslthct^ogy. 

°~^' — '-     Still  plater  ia  the  reputa-  To  this  period  belong  John  Scottts  Erige- 
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na,  BeraDmrioB  of  Toun,  and  his  oppo-  through  Fnnce  lo  Italy.  He  retmiMd  to 
nem  I^iifiBiic,  DamiBDUB,  HUdebett  of  Stra^iirg  in  179D,  where  he  devoted  him- 
LnaidiD,  and  the  great  Ansehn  of  Can-  self  lo  law.  The  leign  of  terror  drove 
teifaur;. — II.  SeparBUon  of  NomioaUam  him  to  Switterland.  After  the  laU  of 
and  Reatkni.  This  period  extends  from  Robeepierre,  in  1795,  he  returned  to  hia 
Koecellinua  lo  Albenus  Magnua,  in  the  country,  and,  with  a  man  named  Decker, 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  eetablislied  ■  printing  office  and  book- 
can  boaat  of  RoBcellinus,  Abelaid,  Wil-  BeUer's  shop  at  Basle.  After  the  peace 
limn  of  Chompeaiut,  Hugh  de  8l  Victor,  of  Luneville,  Decker  sold  bi«  iharo  in 
Richani  de  St.  Victor,  OJfiwrt  PorrotanuB,  the  concern,  and  Sch6tl  removed  the  es- 
P«er  Lombard.  Peter  of  Poitiers,  Ala-  tabiiahment  lo  Paris.  At  the  entrance  of 
DUB  InmileniiB,  John  of  8eiliahury. —  the  allicB  into  Paris,  he  was  ulaced,  bv  the 
IH.  Exclunve  prevalence  of  Realism,  recommendation  of  Alexanaer  von  Hum- 
Compleie  union  of  the  doctrines  of  the  boldl,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  king  of  Fnia- 
chureh.and  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  sia,  and,  after  the  departure  of  the  Idnf, 
Inim  Albertus  Magnus  to  Ocfam,  in  the  he  remained  in  ihe  Prussian  iegatioB. 
femteenth  centuty.  To  Ibis  period  be-  After  many  diplomatic  miseioiia,  be  was, 
long  Aleit.  of  Hales,  Vincent  of  Beauvaia,  in  1819,  appointed  a  privy  counsellor  in 
Bonaventura,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Peter  His-  Berlin,  and  received  important  employ- 
panus,  Henry  Goethals,  Rich.  Hiddl«on,  menta.  Of  many  excellent  worka,  vrtiich 
Dum  ScotuB,  Francis  Mairon,  Sl  Pour-  he  has  written  and  published,  we  will 
^•in. — IV.  A  renewal  of  the  contest  be-  mention  hia  HUtoin  de  la  LitUratvrt  Bo- 
tween  Nominalism  and  Realism,  in  which  mottM  (1815, 4  vols.) ;  IStloin  de  la  IMU- 
Ibe  former  was  victorious,  andaaepora-  raftir*  G7Tcqu«(aded.,P8riB,  1824,4  vols.); 
tionoflheoloKyandphiloBophyBradualh'  CongriM  tU  Viame  (IB15,  6lh  revision)! 
took  plooe.  In  this  period  we  find  Wil-  Amaaxirt  Giniaiogtjue ;  bia  iUcueti  de 
bam  Occam,  MarsUiua  Ingenuus,  Rob-  Piicu  offlettOa  dtttmitt  h  dUrvnayer  la 
ert  Holcot,  GfOiriel  Biel,John  Buridan,  /Va«coM(1814— 15,9to1b.);  TabUaadta 
&«.  [See  Tennemann's  Sutck  of  a  IRt-  Peuptei  ™  hiAHenl  rEwope  (laleet  ed.  lu 
toni  of  PhUosophy,  4tii  ed.,  or  2d  rifeci-  1683).  His  continuation  of  Koch's  Sit- 
mentp  by  Wen*.)  On  account  of  the  loin  da  TrtaUt  de  Poix  (15  vols.)  ts  vidu- 
e^weeeive  eubtilty  which  prevailed  in  the  able.  The  Ordmia  Pdtli?UM(181&— I'J, 
echolastie  philosophy,  the  expresnon  3  vols.)form8  aBupplement  to  it., 
fdblaiiic  has  come  to  denote  the  extreme  Schombe^q,  Frederic  Hermann,  duke 
of  MMito.  After  the  reformation  and  of,  a  distinguished  military  offiMr,  a  na- 
tbe  revival  of  letters,  the  scholastic  system  live  of  Germany,  bom  about  1619,  was 
mdualty  declined.  From  that  time  we  the  son  of  count  Schomberg,  by  the 
find  but  few  distinguished  scholasticB,  us  dauf^ter  of  lord  Dudley.  He  began  his 
the  Spanish  Jesuit  Suarez,  who  died  in  military  career  under  Frederic,  prmce  of 
1617.  With  lord  Bacon  and  Descartes,  a  Orange,  and  afterwards  went  to  Franw, 
more  enlightened  and  independent  phi-  where  he  became  acquainted  wiih  the 
lo«>irfiy  CMnmences.  prince  of  Condfe  and  mai^al  Turenne. 

Scbolia;  eiplanations  aniwxed  m  He  was  then  empbyed  m  Portugal,  and 
Greek  or  Latin  authors,  by  the  eariy  establiBhed  theindependenceof  thalking- 
grammariens,  who  Wught  the  practical  dom,  obUging  the  SpaniardB  to  recognise 
part  of  phUoloay.  The  writer  of  such  the  cUimaot^the  house  of  Braganza.  He 
scholia  is  colled  a  iisAoIitttf.  There  are  commanded  the  French  aniiy  m  Catalo- 
many  scholia  to  Greeli  authois  extant,  nia  in  1672,  and  was  afterwfuds  em- 
fewer  to  Latin.  The  names  of  the  scho-  ployed  in  the  Netber^ds,  where  he 
liaats  are  mostly  unknown.  Those,  how-  obhged  the  prince  of  Orange  to  raise  the 
ever,  of  Didymus,  John  Tzetzea,  and  aiege  of  MaestrichL  For  thwe  service*, 
EustathiuB,  Ihe  famous  scboliast  of  Ho-  he  was  rewarded  w^  tne  staff  ol  a  inar- 
mCT,  have  been  preserved.  The  two  last  sbal  of  Fiance  m  1675 ;  but  on  Ihe  revo- 
bdong  to  the  twelfth  century.  cation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,   marehai 

ScbSll,  Msaamilian  Samson  Frederic,  Schomberg,  who  was  a  Protestant,  quit- 

«  distinituished  lawyer,  author,  b6okaeller  led  the  French  service,  and  went  to  ror- 

SDd  ^lomatist,  was  boni,  in  1766,  at  a  Wgal.     Being  also  dnven  from  dmtcoun- 

riUaiie  in  Na*»au-8aarbr*ck.    At  fifteen  try,  on  account  of  his  religion,  he  retoed 

yeaS  of  age,  he  entered  the  univermiy  of  to  Holland,  and  subsequently  engag^  m 

Strarituifc.    He  afterwards  became  tutor  to  the  serrioe  of  the  elector  ot   ^den- 

dwBMiofaladynamedKrook,aDdaccom-  buro.    He  went  to  England  m  1688, with 

paaiod  her  and  her  ftmilv  in  their  travels  Wiffiam  UI,  and,  aft«  the  revolution. 
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WB9  crest  jd  a  duke,  and  obttioed  a  gnnt  inarv  oonDscted  with  the  Peman  court ; 
of  one  hundred  ihouwnd  poundB.  Ha  the  Indian  Brnnina  imparted  ipKructioB 
was  sent  to  Ireland,  in  the  following  year,  in  Mcret  ichoola ;  in  Fiuwdno,  thoae  coa- 
ts oppooe  the  paitiaana  of  James  II.  Tenant  with  die  Scrij^turea  taught  in  the 
Being  joined  by  king  Wiltiain,  be  was  seboobofthe  [m>plieia,ai later petiodi in 
present  at  the  battle  of  the  Borne,  in  the  synagoguee,  and  the  achoola  of  the 
which  ha  lost  his  lile,  July  1,  1690,  ow-  rabbie^wbere  inquiring  youths  anem- 
ing,  it  is  said,  to  an  accidenud  shot  trom  bled.  The  advantages  of  these  schools 
his  own  troops,  ss  he  was  pssing  the  were  acocflHble  to  few ;  the  means  of 
river  to  atta^  the  enemy.  leannng  were  lunited  to  cooTenaii<», 
Scb6x  (Oennan,  br  betmttful];  an  ad-  reading,  commttdiig  to  memot;,  and  hear- 
jective  which  begins  innumerable  Qer<  ing  the  eiplanatkm  of  sacred  books.  More 
man  geographical  names.  was  done  under  the  Greeks.  As  early  as 
ScH5i(BBDHn.  (See  Fienno.)  500  B.  C,  boys  and  giiis,  in  the  Qredi 
ScHOKEff,  or  SctniA  [Swedish,  SBsmeU  cities,  learned  reading,  writiug  ai|^  aiitb- 
a  province  of  Sweden,  in  the  south  of  metic  in  private  schools,  as  the  legislatora, 
Gothland,  bounded  north  by  Malland  and  except  in  Sparta,  left  the  educatiou  of 
Smaland,  east  by  Blekii^{eD  and  the  childrenentirely  to  the  parents;  and  what 
Baltic,  south  by  the  Bahie,  and  west  tycurgus  did  in  Sparta  was  much  mora 
by  the  Sound,  which  sepsiatea  h  &om  intendedforthedevelopemeutofihe  phys- 
Dentnork;  4000  square  miles;  popida-  ical  powers  than  of  the  intellect  Young 
lion,  334,744,  differing  in  dialect  and  persons,  who  wen  eager  for  kiwwledge, 
ers  from  the  other  Swedes.  This  resortedtotheinatnictioiuorphiloeophei* 
I  moot  level,  pleannt  and  fertile  and  saqihisia,  the  finest  examfde  of  which 
part  of  Sweden,  and  produces  plenty  of  are  the  Sociatic  dialogues.  The  country 
i^e,  boriey,  oats,  peas,  Wckwbeat,  htnieT,  people  remained  in  great  ignorance.  The 
cumin-seed ;  likewise  pit-coal,  chalk,  some  was  the  case  with  the  Romans,  who, 
tiles,  snd  pot-ashes.  It  has  several  rivers  from  300  B.  C.,  had  schools  for  boja  in 
and  lakes,  a^l  well  etraod  with  fish.  The  the  cities,  and  from  the  age  of  Cesar,  wlw 
principal  towns  areHalmoe,  Lund,LBnd-  conferred  the 'rights  of  citizenship  on 
scron,  Helsinborg,  aiid  ChristionstadL  It  teochetv,  poaseesM  tbe  hiriier  institulioiis 
is^now  divided  into  the  govetnmeniB  of  ihegranimarisiia.  In  Uteee,  Latin  and 
[fane]  uf  CliristianstBdt  and  Mahnoefaus.  Greek  were  taught  scientifically,  snd 
Scbonen  formerly  belonged  to  Denmaiic,  young  men  of  talent  went  from  the 
H  ceded  to  Sweden  with  some  of  grammarians  to  tbe  rhetoricians  (q.  v  ' 

ighboringdist""""  ■-- -■- '"  — '     '■'--"  ■     -•'■       j  .■___.  ■ 

RoeAiU,  in  1658. 

ScHOODic,  or  pAssAKAqDonnr.     [See  public.     But  a  regular  sobool  system  uo 

Crmx,  St.)  where  existed  with  tiae  ancient  natioos. 

ScBOOLann.    (See  Seholaitiet,]  Schools  were  institutioiis  confined  to  par- 

ScHooLs.    This  momentous  element  dcular  clanea,  or  were  the  &uit  of  pri- 

of  modem  society  ia  one   of  many  in-  vate  enterprise.     The  emperor  Vespasian 

stances,  which  show  the  sknr  progress  of  wss  tbe  fint  who  eaiablished  pubtic  pto- 

msnkind  in  perfecting  the  most  impor-  fessoi^jM  of  grvnnnrand  ifaetoric,  with 

tant  parts  of  tne  social  machine.    Schools  fixed  salaries  attached  to  them,  fbr  the 

are  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  their  education  of  young  men  fbr  tbe  public 

benefits  are  mostly  confined  to  Europeans  service ;  and,  150  A.  D.,  AntoniDus  P'uta 

and  their  descendants.   A  historical  sketch  founded   imperial   schools  in  the   iai^ger 

of  their  progress  will  be  interesting^  as  cities  of  the  Roman  emi»re,  which  may 

showing  bow  slowly  and  laborioudyuiese  be  compared  to  the  German  gymiMsiiL 

institutJonB,  which  difliise  sound  knowl-  Though  therewasuo  ^stematic  coopeia- 

edge  in  a  thousand  channels,  and  irrigate,  tion  among  the  various  professors,  tlia  tm- 

as  It  were,  the  whole  field  of  society,  have  perial  school  at  Rome,  after  the  organiza- 

teached  their  present  degree  of  improve-  tion  which  it  received,  in  370,  frcHii  Val- 

menl,  which  is  far  fi«m  being  satislactoTy.  entinian,  resembled   rather  the   German 

In  antiquity,  education  and   instructiou  nniveraitiea.    The  most  celebrated  place 

lya  matter  of  domestic  con-  for  scieotifie  culture  was  Athena,  to  M^ich 


priestly  school  in  Egypt,  Cyrus  at  a  sem-    verysevere.   TherodwBeiwiqiiired;aiKl 
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Orid  in  not  the  only  one  who  comphined  men,  who  hod  been  educated  in  iti 
oftbesererity  of  anOrtiilius.  Chrietian-  tchooli.  There  were  several  prieatF  or 
hy,  by  d^reee,  gave  a  new  turn  to  edu-  monks,  whose  reputation  w«a  such  ae  to 
caikat.  In  the  East,  it  gndually  came  attract  pupils  front  great  diatancee.  The 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  clerf^,  and  conveDtual  schools  at  Armach  and  Clo- 
uDder  their  miperintendence.  Schools  gher,  Canterbury,  York  and  Weatminster, 
were  instituted  m  the  cttiee  and  villaf^  B(Tourf<,RhelinB,Clermoat,PariB,at8al£- 
tbr  catechumens  (q.  v.],  and  m  some  capi-  bui^,  of  St  Emmeran  at  RatiBbon,Hmafe)d 
Uls,  catechetical  ecnools  for  the  education  Correy,  Fuldo,  Hiracbau  and  St.  Blaaiua 
of  clergymen,  of  which  that  in  Alexan-  on  the  Schwarzwald,  &c.,  were  particu- 
dria  was  the  most  flourishing,  from  the  larly  tamous.  The  scholars  who  pro- 
secocd  to  the  fbunh  centuries.  From  the  ceeded  from  them  gave  to  the  scholaatic 
fifth  c^tury,  however,  these  higher  as-  philosophy  (q.  v.)  its  character  end  nsme, 
lablisbnieDa  seem  to  have  been  discoa-  the  teachers  in  the  conventual  schools 
tinned,  «nd  the  episcopal  or  cathedra]  being;  called  tchdariid.  Theee  echoola 
schools  to  have  taken  their  place,  in  which  rivaned  the  episcopal  and  cathedral 
the  young  men,  intended  for  the  clerical  schools,  yet  were  always  directed  moi« 
profenion,  learned,  besides  theology,  the  to  the  advantage  of  the  priesthood  than 
■even  liberal  arts — grammar,  logic,  rbeto-  to  purposes  of  general  instruction,  whkh 
ric  (these  three  made  the  trwiumj,  arith-  was  owing  tn  a  variety  of  causes  springing 
metic,  geometry,  astronomy  and  music  from  the  then  eostuig  state  of  things. 
(Duoffrmtiin),  mnn  the  fnofdoptfitia  of  Charlemagne  had  in  view  a  s^^tem  of 
me  African  Mareianus  Capells,  a  poor  nationiB]  instruction,  when  be  isued,  in 
compendium,  which  appeared  at  Rome  789,  his  decree  for  the  improvement  of 
in  470,  and  which  remuned  for  upwards  the  schools  of  his  empire.  Not  only  or- 
of  1000  years  the  common  text-book  in  ery  bison's  see  and  every  convent  but 
the  schools  of  Europe.  The  imperial  every  penah,  was  to  have  its  schoo^  the 
schools  declined,  and  oecame  extinct,  be-  two  former  for  the  instruction  of  clergy- 
cause,  in  the  confusion  which  followed  men  and  piibhc  ofUcers,  the  laner  for  the 
the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  the  sala-  lower  claeses.  At  his  court,  Charieinagne 
lies  of  the  profesBOis  were  not  peud ;  and  estahiished  an  academy  of  distiDguished 
ihecatbedral  schools  and  parochial  schools  scholars,  to  whom  be  hunself  resented  for 
for  boys  and  young  men  of  all  classes  in  metniction,  and  whom  be  employed  to 
the  citiee,  were  established,  in  which  the  educate  hii  diildren,  and  capable  boys 
jeaminf  of  reeding  and  writing  was  fol-  belon^gto  thenobility  andoinerclaasea, 
lowed  &f  the  study  of  the  Irivivm,  which  in  the  court  school  {athola  palatni.  At- 
hadbecomepopular;  hflncetheyreceived,  cuinus  (q.  v.)  was  made  rector  of  these 
U  a  later  time,  the  name  of  trivial  tchooU,  two  schools,  which  accompanied  the 
These  schools,  after  the  sixth  century,  court  in  its  changes  of  residence.  The 
were  surpassed  in  importance  by  the  con-  ladies  of  his  court  also  partook  in  the 
ventual  schools,  which,  at  Bist,  were  only  benefits  of  instruction,  and  some  nunne- 
seroiiumes  to  prepare  persons  for  the  ries,  in  their  institutions  for  female  educs- 
monastic  life,  Uit  were  soon  resorted  to  tion,  rivalled  the  seminaries  in  the  mon- 
byloyinen.  The  Benedictine  convents—  asteries.  The  ladies  learned  Latin,  whwb 
those  links  between  the  civilizati6n  of  an-  vras  then  the  common  medium  of  com- 
dent  and  modem  times — flourished  in  Jre-  munication  between  persons  of  difi^rent 
land,  England,  France  and  Germany,  countries,  as  French  is  at  present.  Charie- 
inim  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  century,  mogne  took  upon  bimsell  the  superintend 
and  were  the  chief  seats  of  modem  Eu-  dence  of  the  schools  in  his  empire,  had 
ropean  civihzation.  The  discipline  was  reports  sent  to  bim,  made  examinations, 
severe  and  monkish ;  but  the  instruction  and  delivered  addresses  to  the  pupils 
was  generally  better  than  in  other  iostitu-  of  the  school  at  his  court,  Thess  schools 
tknsipanlyonaccountofthemanydiatin-  often  enabled  him  to  discover  the  talents 
guiahed  Uterary  men  who  embraced  the.  of  yoang  men,  whom  be  appointed  to 
monastic  life,  portly  on  account  of  the  pe-  high  ofiices  m  the  church  or  the  state.  It 
Ctiliar  oppoTtuniea  which  they  had  to  form  is  one  of  the  noblest  traits  in  his  charac- 
conmderable  lihrariee,  in  consequence  of  ler,  that,  in  that  age  of  gross  ignnance, 
dw  constant  commimicatious  among  the  he  labored  with  zeal  for  the  instruction  of 
various  convents,  and  the  pleasure  which  the  nations  under  his  sway, — See  a  short 
the  inmates  of  these  took  in  copying;  article  entitled  Charlemagne's  Life  in 
partly  on  account  of  the  upril  dt  corpt  of  Private  and  at  Court,  in  the  third  vol- 
ihe  Older  which  delighted  in  being  able  to  ume  of  Ramner's  Historical  Pocket  Book 
•how  distiDguished  memben  rar  eminent  (Leipaia,  1833). — Whan  the  cleigy  of 
».,   .,,.,^.in)yii- 
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tha  cUbadnls,  in  the  nintb  century,  of  the  othednJ  and  conventual  scbook^ 
adopted  the  caDonieal  life,  the  cathedral  and  they  rapidly  declined.  ITie  new  in- 
Bcfaooli  originated,  which  approached,  in  sdtutions  which  hod  grown  up  were  ne- 
character,  to  the  trbnal  idwoU,  so  called,  cemaiy  to  fbrm  new  teaeben  and  to 
trtiilat  the  episcopal  echoob  remained  revive  the  taste  for  Bcience.  But  even 
Beminariea  for  the  clerical  order,  or  fbr  these  became  nubjecttoundue  clerical  in- 
particulBr  profeaeionB,  and  at  a  later  pe-  fluence,  as,  since  the  be^nnlng  of  the  tbir- 
riod  became  transformed  into  univemues.  teeoth  ceuoiry,  the  mendicant  raonka  not 
Hajence,  Treves,  Cologne,  Liege,  Utrecht,  oidy  cotmected  popular  scboola  irith  their 
Bremen,  Hildcsheim,  had,  in  die  tenth  convents,  and  undertook  the  education  of 
century,  celebrated  cathedral  schools,  the  children  in  the  citiea,  but  also  ob- 
Ttie  encouragement  which  the-  higher  talned  entrance  into  the  univerntiea  as 
authori6e«  had  afforded  them,  however,  teacbera,  where  they  labored  to  augment 
was  aoon  discontinued-  Cbariemagne's  the  importance  of  their  various  cvdere  and 
decrees  were  fbrgotten  during  the  disputes  the  power  of  the  pope.  Thus  the  state 
of  hia  grandeons  about  the  government,  of  (he  schools,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  by 
under  whom,  also,  the  above-mentioned  no  means  eo  flourishing  as  might  have 
court-school  was  abandoned ;  and  hia  great  been  expected  from  the  activity  of  former 
creation  declined  as  the  school  establiBh-  centuries  and  the  inatlmtions  of  Charie- 
ment  of  the  great  Alfred,  in  England,  ma^e.  Dictating  tooh  tbe  nlace  of  lec- 
whieh  was  begun  with  equal  zeal,  and  on  tunn^  even  in  the  higher  sdiooh ;  mere 
an  equal  scale,  in  the  ninth  eentuir,  was  exerciBeaofmeinoi7heidtheplaceof  em- 
destroyed  by  the  invamone  of  the  Danes,  dilion ;  the  de«d  letter  predominated,  aiMl 
though  Edward  tbe  ConfesKir  endeavored  an  intelligent  investigation  of  the  suhjeeta 
loreetweiL  In  tlie  mean  time,  the  scliool  studied  was  little  practised.  Thepupili 
of  the  rabl^  among  the  Jews  in  Syria,  of  the  Latin  or  trwiof  schoole  wasted  d- 
Northeita  ASka,  and  even  in  Europe  most  all  their  time  in  co[>yiiig  tbe  manu- 
(Jeirish  academies  existed  m  the  eerenth  als.  In  the  lower  parish  scboobv  the 
century,  at  Lunel  in  France,  and,  in  tha  monks  would  not  even  permit  tbe  schol- 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  at  Cordova,  are  to  learn  to  write ;  being  denrous  to 
in  Bpain),  preserved  the  remains  of  an-  confine  the  aft,  which  was  nighly  hien- 
dent  leaning;  and  the  Arabian  schools  tire  and  impoilant  before  the  invention 
estaUished  m  the  ninth  century  in  tbe  of  printing,  to  the  clogy  (it  was  called 
OrientBl  and  African  caliptMtes,  and  in  iho  the  art  dmeoju);  and  the  privilege  of 
Moorish  kingdoms  in  Spain,  exhibited  a  eetablishiiiK  writing  schools  for  tbe  chil- 
ffteer  spirit  and  better  taaCe.  From  them  a  dran  of  citnens  could  not  be  obtained  by 
knowledge  of  tiie  mathematical  and  med-  the  nugistratee  b(K  by  special  agreemrat 
iea)  sciences  was  first  eotnmunicated  to  with  tbe  dogy.  But  at  length,  iritii  the 
the  south  of  Cbrisiian  Europe.  In  Italy,  increaring  power  of  the  citieB  (q.  v.),  tbe 
wliere,  after  the  baitiari«n  introduced  by  citizeDB  Mcame  more  indepeotUnt,  and 
the  Ootlis  and  Lombards,  Icing  Lothaire  the  majrisoatea  thenwelree  began  to  lake 
had  been  the  first  to  establish  schools,  in  care  of  the  ittstruction  of  youth,  which 
the  nintb  century,  for  the  large  citiee,  as  had  been  so  much  neglected  by  the  clei^ 
well  as  in  Spam  and  France,  the  influ-  gy,  and  to  estaUisfa  schools,  in  whicb 
ettoe  of  Arabic  civilization  became  oh-  reading,  writing  and  the  tnaium  were 
■ervable,  in  the  institution  of  schools  for  laugbL  For  these,  sa  weJl  as  fer  tbe 
mialifying  men  fyt  the  different  profes-  cathedral  and  parish  schools  (tbe  caiMMis 
eions.  At  Salerno  (q.  v.],  Houtpellier  fud  and  parish  prieots  having  ceased  to  oc- 
BeviUe,  Arabic  pbyndaiM  taught ;  aikd  the  eupy  thenwerrea  with  tbe  instniction  of 
woiks  (rf*  tbe  Saracena  on  nauinJ  histoiy  youth),  itinerant  monks  and  students  wen 
and  mathematics  were  sought  fbr  even  I^  taken  as  teachen.  This  gave  rise  to  a 
Christian  scholars.  The  derdopement  of  separate  class  of  teachers,  which  indeed 
tbe  papal  canon  law  save  occasion  to  the  belonged  to  the  clerical  order,  then  in  the 
foundation  of  law  schools,  among  which  exclusive  poeeeanon  of  learning,  hut  re- 
those  of  Bologna  and  Lyons  acquuwl  the  sembled  (he  corporaticms  of  mecbamcs  in 
jrreatest  reputation.  The  academical  prrr-  its  regular  gradations,  and  in  tbe  unset- 
il^^  which  the  former  of  these  two  re-  lied  Itfe  of  its  members,  who  wandered 
nnved,  in  1158,  from  the  emperor  Frod-  from  place  to  place  much  to  tbe  detriment 
etK  I,  became  the  foundation  of  the  eon-  of  their  ntorals.  Tbe  school-masters  wwe 
Kitmion  of  the  continental  univeruties  engaged  by  the  cwporatimi  of  cities,  mm! 
which  originated  in  tbe  twelflb  and  thir-  tbe  parish  nunisten  were  liable  to  be  dw- 
teenth  centuriea.  Theinaetiri^and  lux-  mtssed  on  a  year  or  tliree  mtnlhs*  wam- 
uiy  of  the  clergy  had  led  to  the  nofleet  ing,  and  were  obliged  to  empto;  aasiat- 

,..,  .,,.,^.in)yii- 
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aatL  pn^MMioDed  to  tbo  DuabM-  of  d>eir  the  pious  &«twtiitv  of  the  Jisroayiaiim. 

ptqnl^  and  to  pay  than  out  of  theiT  own  Tbey  conristed  of  cWgymen  and  laymeo, 

NMries.    llieae  aawetant  teachen  lloeati,  who  lived  together,  occufned  Vt^  ^th 

becMHe  they  were  lured;  (linnptudet,  be-  mechanical  ana,  partly  with  the  iiunnic- 


tb^  gave  elementaiy  insnuctioD}  tion  of  girls  and  boya,  lo  wbona  they 

were  Bubject,  as  well  aa  the  nead  nuMera,  taught  t^diog,  writiag,  and  useful  arts, 

(othe  parUiininiMeTa,  wbouaed  tbetn  aa  For  boys   of  talent  aud  diligence  then 

MiiteiB  and  church  MTvaota.     Sometimea  were  Latin  claaaes.     On  the  model  of 

the  Bcboot-BiaHen,    who    taught  Latin,  these  school^  oibraa  were  eatabUahed  in 

were  called  twtoY;  the  aaaetant  teachers^  the  Netherlands,  on  the  Rhine,  and  in 

who  taught  Kn^ng,  reading,  andgave  re-  Northern  Gennany.    These  soon  came 


ligiotw  instnictioD  (the  latter  conristiiig  in  into  communication  with  the  Greeks  who 
making  thnr  pupus  commit  r>  memory  had  fled  to  Italy ;  and  thus  the  studjr 
the  creed,  the  tan  commandmeota,  pray-    of  the  claaaiea  ttecame  moie  cultivated. 


en  and  paalma),  mre  called  emton.  'Hirou^  the  sflbilB  of  men  like  Thomas 
FVom  thia  division  originated,  in  some  a  Kempia,  Hegiu^  Eraamua,  Agrieola, 
conntrieiS  for  inatance  m  Geiruany,  the  ReuchlinuM]Helanchtfaoi),aUberBlHtudy 
djviaon  of  Latin  and  Qerman  schoola,  of  the  remains  of  claaeic  anUquity  was 
which  were,  however,  meet  generally  commenced.  Much  was  done,  in  and 
onited.  The  elder  pufnls  of  the  highest  after  the  Iwt  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
daes  &«quendy  travelled  from  one  school  tury,  to  promote  thia  object  t^  Italian 
to  another,  pretending  to  detect  hidden  courts  and  unrvenitieB,  through  the  in- 
ireaauTea,  and  ptactiamg  vaiioua  mum-  atrumeniality  of  leuned  GreeBi,  and  of 
meriea  and  fbowf iea ;  hence  they  were  the  Platonic  academy  at  Florence,  and 
aotuetimea  called  Uftrinuf  (because  tbey  u>wanlB  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
fiMmBd  the  first  eompauies  of  actoia,  as,  through  the  learned  Rlietiieb  society,  es- 
in  Prance,  the  Joo^eura  and  Gaillarda),  tabliabed  by  Conrad  Cdtea.  The  reauh, 
■nnaimeB  Muoalm  ( i  «;  idkn).  Genet^  atfir*C,««aon)yaainKiUec(ual  huury  for 
ally  they  eairied  with  them  younger  pu-  the  great  and  the  learned;  yet  many  akil- 
pib,  who  were  their  siavci^  to  all  intents  fill  teachers  OToc«eded  fimn  Basle,  TQ- 
aud  purpoMS,  and  had  to  procure  th«m  biiigen,Hddelbeiv  and Witienhe^  which, 
suppnrt,  1^  begging  and  stealing,  if  tliere  afterthetime  of  Luther andHelanchtbon, 
was  no  other  way,  and  retained  for  tbeni-  became  the  head-quaiteis  <rf'  instntetmn 
«lv«8  only  such  portioa  of  thrir  acquin-  for  Germany.  In  all  councrke  where  d>e 
tions  as  their  lynnla  were  wilfing  to  let  reformation  became  general,  it  bad  a 
ibem  enjoy.  In  the  fourteenth  lUkd  «x-  decided  influence  upon  the  schoola.  It 
teenlfa  eaituriea,  these  bands  o(  vagrant^  even  had  a  conmderable  influence  in  wev- 
amonK  whom  there  were  sometimes  oa-  eial  Calhobc  countries ;  but  ita  effects 
aotUn  thirty  yeara  old,  yiho  were  yet  were  most  decided  in  Geirnany.  Accord- 
unable  to  construe  a  Latin  author,  were  ing  to  the  advice  of  the  reforroeta  in  that 
moat  numerous  in  Germany.  As  atu-  country,  who,  in  1599,  fimuahed  a  great 
dents,  they  wen  allowed  to  wear  swords,  example  of  the  care  which  government 
and  ^us  were  frequeudy  tempted  to  dis-  should  bestow  on  the  schools  by  the  via- 
tuib  the  public  peace.  \Vhen  they  nopped  ilationB  which  ihm'  made  of  the  schoola 
to  pnnue  tbdr  studies  in  a  school,  tney  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  the  corpora- 
found  lod^ngs  in  the  school-rooms,  or  tiona  of  cities  founded  gymnaua  and  ly- 
about  the  churebes,  and  lived  upon  the  ceunu  with  permanent  teachera.  The 
chari^  of  the  citizena.  If  there  were  property  of  the  convenla,  and  of  the 
sevanlachoob  bone  jdace,  disputes  often  church  in  general,  which  had  been  con- 
oocarred  between  the  pupils,  which  were  fiscated  by  the  govemmenta,  was,  in  most 
decided  bv  arm^  according  to  the  fiishion  canes,  apf^ed  to  the  use  of  schools.  The 
of  the  middle  agea.  As  late  aa  the  begin-  munberof  these  iikstitutione  was  now  much 
ning  of  the  auctaenth  century,  Luther  increased,  and  their  character  elevated,  and 
conipluned  that  such  vagrants  received  MJtentificBchool-niaBterswereHooDfbnned. 
appointmenls  as  teachers,  because,  gmer-  The  newly  invented  art  of  printing  aaaiat- 
any,  tbbae  wicantm,  who  bad  hardly  aeen  ed  greatly  in  this  work  of  improvemenL 
a  unireraitv,  were  the  only  persons  who  Only  the  conventual  cathedral  and  trivial 
could  be  aired  as  acbool-niasteis,  since  schools  of  the  Cathohca  remained  re- 
tbe  more  learned  youths  were  ambitious  airicted  to  the  narrew  limits  of  the  seven 
of  clerieal  benefices  and  academical  pro-  liberalans.  Schools  for  guis  were  found- 
feaaoiahipa.  Unique  in  its  kind,  in  the  ed,  and  in  the  villages  instructers  were  ap- 
UalMy  M  the  scbooh  of*  this  penod,  vnu  pointed  to  teach  mo  caiochism.    WhiM 
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schools  ivere  ibus  acquiring  a  syetetnotic  trodue«d  it,  in  the  second  half  of  the 

character  in  the  mzteenih  century,  and  the  eighteenth  century,  intaGennany.  Schools 

claeaical  languages  were  even  taught  in  TCereiiowiiutituted,inwhich,beaide8lan- 

the  smaller  towns,  the  Jesuit  schools  arose  guages  and  history,  natural  history,  lech- 

lawards  the  end  of  this  centuiy  among  nology,  civil  arithmetic,  &c^  were  taughL 

the  Catholics.    They  soon   obtained,  by  They  held  an  intemietUale  place  between 

[heir    better  taste   and    more    Bcienti£c  the   primary  schools  and  the  gymna^a. 

spirit,  a  superiority  over  the  old  Catholic  In  1807  and  1808,  the  Bavarian  govem- 

schoolg.,  But,  though  they,  have  exer-  meat  eetabtished,  beeidee  the  ^mnasia 

ciaed  a  great  influence,  as  has  been  staled  for  classical  education,  aeminanes,  calleti 

in  the   article /efuits,  to  which  we  must  Aea/-jftwtilu(«n,  where  young  peraonawiio 

refer  otu-  readers,  they  were  yet  more  intend  to  become  merchants,   apotheca- 

calculated  for  the  childrenof  the  wealthy,  ries,  miners,  mamifacturers,  artists,  &c^ 

or  those  of  uncommon  talent  among  the  are  instructed  in  that  knowledge  which  is 

poorer  classes,  than  fbrthe  general  edu-  of  most  general  uliUty — inhiBtory,religioR, 

cation  of  the  people.     In  Spam  and  Italy,  modern  languages,  maChetnaticB,  and  the 

their  schools  were  long  the  best ;  in  Hun-  natural   sciences.      The   trmol  acAoob, 

gary  and  Poland,  they  were  the  only  ones  which   continued   to   exist,  both   in   the 

excepting  the  conventual  achoola  and  the  larger  and  amaller  towns,  were  changed, 

collegeaof  thePiariBta(q.  v.);andeven  in  afterthe  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

America  and  Asia,  they  contributed  zeal-  into  public  schools,   both   common   and 

ou^,  by  their  misslona,  to  the  diffiiaion  high,  and  inany  schools  were  est^liabed 

of  European  civilization.     But  a  variety  for  paupers.      In   &ct,  every   where  in 

of  drcuinalances  contributed  to  produce  Protestant   Germany,  and  in  some  other 

degeneracy  in  these  latter  schools  as  well  countries,  e^ctual  steps  were  taken  for 

as  ui  those   of    the    Proteatsnts.      The  the  advancement  of  school  instruction  ; 

former  became  again  confined  to  a  fixed  but  the  Catholic  countries  took  little  pan 

routine ;  the  latter  passed  fitnn  the  strict-  in  this  advancement.     The  Catholic  gov- 

ness  of  the  conventual  schools  to  licen-  emments  trusted  implicitly  to  the  Jeeuits, 

tiousneB8,throii^htheinfluenceofthGpriv-  Piarists,  Urau  lines,  and  some  other  orders, 

ileged  universities.     To  this  was  added,  in  unconcerned    whether    the     instruction 

Germany,  the  thirty  yeaia'  war,  in  which  which  they  afforded  did  or  did  not  cor- 

fanalicism  on  both  aides  destroyed  what  respond  to  the  demands  of  the  time.     By 

had   been  judiciously  eatablished.     Yet,  the  abolition  of  the  Jesuits  in  1773,  more- 

about  this  time,  some  great  men  distin-  over,  a.  chasm  was  produced,  which  the 

guished  themselves  as  writers  on  educa-  schools  of  the  Piaria^  mostly  of  the  triv- 

tion,  as  lord  Bacon  (q.  v.],  and  the  exiled  iai  kind,  vrete  unable  immediately  to  aup- 

bishop  of  the  Moravians,  Amoe  Come-  piv.    Austria  felt  this  abolition  less  than 

niua.  (q.  v.)  otker  Catholic   countriee,  on  account  of 

Considerable  influence  was  exerted  her  nortnal  schools  for  the  lower  ordet^ 
upontbe  systemof  education,towBrdB  the  intended  to  serve  as  a  pattern  for  M 
end  of  tlie  seventeenth  century,  by  the  the  common  schools  in  the  empire.  Her 
principles  of  Pietism  and  Quietism  (q.  v.),  school  system,  however,  was  &t  &T>m 
estahhshedby  F&n*lonandSpener,wliich  perfect  Under  the  present  emperor,  pro- 
was  die  basis  of  the  instructions  of  A.  H.  fessorshipa  of  peda|n)gics(for  the  instruc- 
Franke.  {q.  v.J  Instructeia  in  his  spirit  tion  of  teachers)  nave  been  eslabiish- 
spread  themselves,  in  the  first  half  of  the  od  in  the  univeisilies  and  episcopal  senti- 
eightecnth  century,  from  Halle  over  the  tiariea.  Many  gymnasia,  common  schools, 
whole  of  Northern  Germany,  Yet  the  Sunday  schoob,  Sic^  have  likewise  been 
lower  schools  were  bad  in  comparison  to  instituted  in  Austria.  The  normal  schools 
the  higher ;  and  in  these,  Latin  and  Greek  were  imitated  by  most  of  the  Catliohe 
seem  to  have  been  the  only  thing  con-  states  of  Germany.  Italy,  Portugal  and 
sidcred  essential.  The  idea  of  an  educa- 
tion adapted  to  the  nature  and  general  ivranny  of  iha  rod,  the  niflneu  of  the  ordinarj 
destination  of  man,  suggested  by  Bacon  ducipluN,  the  inFonveiiisnt  and  pr^udicial  na- 
and  Montaigne,  received,  ^>out  thin  time,  tore  of  children'!  drew,  UiBwiml  of  projlerbodilj 
a  more  complete  deTelopement  fiom  ™«",U«'y'i™"f ^I^'^IS'^K'"'!^ 
LockeandB.>L^u,and'r^ilanthro.  ^,':LTSS^P^'^^^itS;,^,t^ 
pinism*  of  Basedow  and  his  inends  m-  more  nuiual  way,  and  wiih  leu  coniiraini  sod 
Inidthip.    Several  initiluiicHu,  called  PMbntlhn^ 

■  Tba  lyitein  of  PhilBnlbropinlun  wai  directad  pBU,wera  mUblulied,  of  irlucii  Ihu  of  Saki 

sgainit  ibe  prevsilin^  hdu,  both  of  echoed  ia-  {^.  v.]  mi  Iha  ooly  one  which  nuviTed  ti 

timction  and  of  domeilic  educaiioD,  ■gainil  the  nmeleenth  eenturji. 
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SpwD   continued   inaeliTe,  as  they  had  muy  schools "    (elementary  and  vill^ 

been  for  a  long  neries  of  yean :  they  left  Bchools]   hardly   any   where.       The   m- 

instnictioii  to  the  cle^  and  tu  chance.  stiuctioD   in   private   establishmeDls  waa 

The;    have    oaly   episcopal   aemhuuies  subjected  to   much  restriction,  except  in 

and  the  Piarist  and  conventual  schools,  regard  to  mathematics  and  the  natural 

The  innitutioMS  of  Leopold,  b  Tuscany,  Kiences.     The  religious   iDStruction  was 

for  popular  education,  after  the  Austrian  to  be  founded  on  Ihe  "  Calechiam  of  the 

model,  were  disturbed  by  the  ware  of  the  Empire."    This  was  the  Etate  in  which 

rerolulion.     The  French  bad  not  time  to  the  Boturbona  found  the  ecboola  in  Franc«, 

do  a  great  deal  for  the  education  of  the  Changes  were  made  by  them,  but  not  for 

people  ;  and,  in  &ci,  education  had  not  the  better.   The  clern  labored  with  them 

made   any  great  advances  among  them'  to  restore  a  etate  of  t^ga  which  had  long 

selves ;  and  when,  iu  Spain  and  luly,  the  gone  by.     lu  1616,  elementiiry  schools  on 

old   nileiB  again   took  poaseaaion  of  the  die   Lancosterian   principle   were  iutro- 

country,  they  considered  education  dan-  duced,  vrhich  would  have  become  s  great 

gerous,  as  productive  of  a  revolutionarv  bleewng  to  the  couutiv ;  but  the  royalists 

«)HriL     The  Jesuits,  aiuce  their  revival,  and  clergy,  after  a  while,  procured  their 

Imve  as  yet  been  too  unimportant  to  pro-  abolitian.     The  loweTclasaeareccive  very 

duce  any  great  effect     In  tboae  countries  little  instruction  in  France,  and  there  can- 

of  Europe  where   they  ba?e  exerted  on  not  be  much  doubt  that  a  third  part  of 

influence  on   instruction   of  late,  it  has  the   whole    population    of  that    country 

been  on  injurious  influence,  int^ided  to  which  consiaeia  itself  the  most  civilized 

counteract  the  spirit  of  the  time.  on  earth,  grows   up   without  educotion. 

In  France,  much  remains  to  be  done  The  whole  number  of  individual8,eiibiect 

for  education.     Belbre    the    revolution,  to  the  conscription  in  1630,  ivdh  394^5. 

there  were,  besides  the  episcopal  semina-  Of  these,  131,079  could  read  and  write ; 

lies  and  conventual  schools,  lyceums  aud  12^1   could  only  read ;  153,635   conld 

eoSeges  in  the  cities,  where  young  per-  neither  reed    nor  write:  in  respect  to 

sons  were  prepared,  uuder  a  system  of  7460,   it  could  nut  be  ascertained  what 

monastic  iliscipline,  for  the  higher  semi-  was  the  extent  of  their  otiainmenls.*     M. 

naries.     The  government  did  nothing  fiir  Dupin.  in  his  woit,  cited  below,  page  71, 

the  education  of  the  |)eopIe  at  laivc,  and  says,  tliat  "  it  must  be  ni^knowl^ged  that 

the  clecgy,  though  posKewiug  so  large  a  there  are  no  parts  of  Europe,  except  the 

proportion  of  all  the  property  in  France,  Pyreneean  peninsula,  Turkey,  the    south 

and  having  the  instruction  ot*^  the  people  of  Ittd^,   Greece  and   Ruseia,   in   which 

under  their  especial   care,   left  them   in  education   is  in  a  more   liackwanl   state 

abominable  ignorance ;  whence  the  horrid  than  in  France."    Forfurther  information 

outrages  that  disfigured  the  early  part  of  we  refer  our  readei's  lo  an  article,  "  Tha 

Ihe  revolution.     Some  elementary  achoola  State  of  Education  ui  France,"    in   the 

were  supported,  here  and  there,  by  re-  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education  for  July 

ligious  orderB,  or  private  persons;  but  tlie  and  October,  13^1,  containing  tfaeai 


instruction  was  scanty,  and  in  all  tlie  in-     given  by  the  Soeiiti  pour  la  PropagiOw 

~     •       ■  ,  behind  the    da  Connautanca  Scientifiqua  d  Inaiutri 
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age.     Dpring  the  revolution,  the  si^hools  dla  to  questions  put  by   the  Society  for 

were  declared  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  the   Diffusion   of  Usefiil   Knowledge  in 
state.     It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a 

good  plan  could  be  sdoplea  immediately.  •  The  law  orSepiembei  14. 1791,  enuiod  that 

The  polytechnic  school  (q.  v.),  however,  o  lyiietnorinsiraclion  foroll  Uiepeopleihodd  l>e 

was     excellently    arranged.      Napoleon  orgsoiMil   which  .houW  be  grau.ii™i  wih  n- 

c^abHsbed.seve,.}  mihtory  schoo&:  and  Z^^'rJ'-^ ,^'^'^r±:t^  :Z 

others  for  instruction  m  trades  and  arts,  nevereanied  inloeffwl.    The ordiuMite of  Awil, 

and  an  imperial  university  was  created,  to  leie,  declared  itaai  every  eommuiie  itrauld  be 

have  the  supreme  direction  of  instrvction  bound    lo  provide    primary  imlruclion    for  all 

in  France.     But  the  plan  was  on  a  miU-  the  children  of  iha  commune,  r-nng  Uui  miiroc- 

taryprinciple,  and  es  littie  fitted  to  pr^  S.':Lrr'^»'°, 'S,*'^-^.^^"  '"vt'b:^ 

mote   the  true  purposes   of  education  as  ^anling,  the  majoriiy  of  ihe  eommuiK*  bebic 

the  monastic  narrownees  of  former  ages.  DDuble   lo  pn»:de  a  ulery   for  a  primary  in- 

Acadcmies  (gchools  for  the  different  pro-  structer.    It  would  leom  indispenoble  thai  Uie 

fe««ons)  anA  Ijceum^on jm  entirely  mil-  J^,"^"  ^'^r^"  iu'^j^^'S^  t^^^ 

itaiT  phm,  were  mttoduced.    The  "sec-  u«,p«S.™mn.™..    A^aVSihU  «!ie«  ■ 

ODdtry  schools" «tuallyweatitiinooflni-    .^^^ — . -... 
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ISM.  Quite  recently,  pnifMSOr  Cousin  eatpeoter  in  the  village,  to  wbom  he  paid 
(q.  v.]  BildrcsBed  several  letteis  on  the  slate  £40  a  year.  If  theeo  abusee  have  be«ai 
<d'educa[icm  in  Germany,  to  the  miiiiBter  remedied,  and  the  fkcUttiee  for  popular 
of  public  instruction  in  France,  after  care-  educotioo  is  some  degree  increaaed, 
fill  peTBODol  examinatioD  of  the  subject.  much  yet  remains  to  be  Bcc(Hii|iIisbed  in 

In  England,  no  geoeraJ  system  of  edu'  England, 

cuion  for  all  classes  of  the  community  Jn  Scotland,  more  provision  has  been 

has  ever  been  eslabliahed.   Tbeefibrtsof  made  for  populFir  education.     By  an  act 

Brougham   to  introduce    such  a  system  of  William  and  Haiy,  it  is  required  that 

were  frustrated  by  party  spirit  and  eccle-  there  shall  be  a  school  and  school-master 

NBstical   prejudices.       Something,  how-  in  every  parish.     In  1808,  the  lioiita  of 

ever,  has   beea  accomplished  ibr  the  in-  the  salary  were  raised  fit>m  100  and  200 

structionof  thelowerclasaeaby  individual  merks  to  300  and  400  merke  (75  to  100 

cverlions,  the   iiifltilution   of  in&nl  and  dollars],  with  the  additiou'Of  a  house  end 

giiuday  scboola,  and  the  operation  of  the  one  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land.    The  pro- 

Lancastenau   mode    of  metruction.      In  prieloia  of  lanit  in  the  pariah  are  aseessed 

the  middle  asef,  besides  tlie  two  univer-  for  the  latter  expenses,  and  that  of  the 

Sties,  the   education  of  youth  was  pro-  scbool-house  ■  but  the  salary  is  paid  half 

vided  for  by  tlie  cathedral  or  episcopal  by  the  proprietore  and  half  by  the  tenants 

achools,  of  which  tbere  was  one  in  each  In  a  la^^  pirt  of  the  country,  nearly  the 

diocese,  under  a  tcholatlU,  as  the  super-  whole  population   is  shie  to  read    and 

incendent   of  the  school   was  called,    in  write ;  but  in  some  parts,  chiefly  in  the 

vrhich  the  studies  were  mainly  intended  Highlands,  the  parishes  ore  so  extensive 

as  a  preparation  tor   the  priestly  office ;  that  there  are  many  who  have  no  meana 

the  conventual  or  abbey  schools  in  the  of  education  within  reach,  and  three  or 

monctsteries,   in   which   all   the   sciences  Ibur  schools  would  be  required  to  occom- 

were   taught  (the   ecclcaiastics   were,  at  mudate  all  the  inhabitants.   Insomeofthe 

that  time,  lawyers  and   physicians),  at>d  principti.1  towns,  the  parochial  schools  ore 

schools  in  the  principal  towns  and  citiea,  of  a  higher  description,  and  ore   entitled 

But  the  great  public  schools  of  England  grammar  ichooU.    Within  the  last  twenty 

are  mostly  of  later  ori^.     Winchester  vears,  numerous  schools  have  been  estah- 

college  vrasfoundedby  bishop  Wykeham,  lisbed,  under  the  name  of  acadoHia,  in 

as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I  (13B7) ;  which  the  higher  branches  are  tau^L 

Eton,  with  seventy  king's  scholars  or  col-  In  Sweden,  the  schools  are  much  on 

lexers^  was  founded  by  IlenryVI.in  1440;  the  same  footing  as  they  were  in  the  aev- 

Westtninster,    with     forty    scholarahips,  enteenth    century   among   the    German 

ID  1560,  by  Elizabeth  j  and  Harrow  free  Protestants.     The  clergy,  in  the  pomta- 

sehool   was  also   instituted    during    her  son  of  the  church  property  of  their  Cath- 

""                   "■     "  ■■           ■                  how   fittlt    " 


The  course  of  uislruction  in  thrae  olic  predeceasois,  show    uttle  dispositioii 

high  schools  is   not   very  extenuve,  nor  to  apply  a  part  of  it  to  the  public  instruc- 

judiciously  conducted.    At  Eton,  for  in-  tion ;  and  the  government  is  too  poor  and 

stance,  Uttie  niore  is  taught  than  the  Latin  too  jealous  to  admit  many  improvemenlH 

and   Greek  languages :  the  scholarahips  from  foreign  countries, 

depend  merely  ujioii  seuiorit}',  and  entitle  The  government  of  the  vast  Russian 

the  scholars  to  a  fellowship  in  King^  col-  empire  has  directed  its  attention  to  a  sy»- 

lege  [Oxford],  and  finaily  lo  a  university  tern  of  schools  for  a  hundred  yean  past, 

degree  without  examination.     The  course  before  which  there  were  only  conventual 

of  reading  is  rather  limited  and  injudi-  schools  for  the   cler^,  and  some  institu- 

cious,  and   the  elemeuiar^  books  poor,  tiona  for  the  sous  ofthe  greot,  eetablisbMl 

The  case  is  not  very  diflerent  at  West-  — almost    by    force — by    Wladimir    l^e 

minster.     There  are  numerous  charitable  Great.     According  to  the  decrees  of  the 

foundations  for  education  in  England,  the  emperor  Alexander,  schools  for  the  cir- 

enormous  abuses  of  which  were  exposed  cles,  districts  and  puisbes,  were  to  be  in- 

hy  the  persevering  and  indefatigable  ex-  stituted  throughout  the  emFnre,  in  order 

eitions  of  Brougham  in  successive  reports  to  strike  an  effectual  blow  at  the  deep 

lothebouseof  commons:  in  one  instance,  i^orance   ofthe   Russian  people.     The 

|br  exaniple,  where  the  fimds  ofthe  char-  circle  schools  exist  at  present  on  the  pat- 

ity  yielded  £450  per  annum,  only  one  boy  tern  of  the  German  gymnama,  in  mo«  rf 

was  boM'ded  and  educated  i  and  in  anoth-  tfie  caphal  cities  of  the  govemmeniB ;  the 

er  case,  in  which  the  revenue  of  the  enah-  district  schools  ore  found  m  some  towiti 

iMuuent  was  £1500  per  annum,  the  in-  of  a  middling  size  ;  the  pariah  schooh, 

cumbent  left  the  care  of  the  school  to  a  however,  in  very  few  villages  ;  and  the 


greatest  •ndbeatpanofthiB  plsDrenuina,  over  and  Bruuewick  established  semina- 

BB  yet,  unexecuted.*    Somewhat  earlier,  liea  fbr  the  fbmiBtion  of  Instructera  ia  the 

there  exiated,  in  the  German  provinces  of  laH  century,    their  aubaequent  progreaB 

RuMJa,  good  gymnama,  and  aonie  common  has  been  comparative  l][  slow.     Saxony, 

andcountrvschools;  but  the  laiicr  are  still  which   took   the   lead   in   ihiit  particular 

m  a  very  low  couditioD.     The  education  after    the    rcformatioi),   always    had    its 

of  Catholic  youth  was  attended  to  by  the  schools  for  instruction  in  philology,  and 

Jesuits,  who  were  admitted  by  Catharine  also  good  common  schools ;  yet  it  did  not 

"'        ""  '  e  Ruvia.  advBikce,   as  might    liave    been    hoped. 


Poland,  where,  formerly,  the   nobility    — 8ee  RubkopTs  JHitUiry  ^  Sehooli  a 
jnly  were  instnicied  by  tbc  membera  of     Education  in  Germany  (in  German], 
religious   orders  jLazansts,  Piarists  and        Out  of  Europe,  the  (J.  States  ontjr  have 


Jesuits),  bad,  before  its  partition,  some  an  e^clive  system  of  e 
gymnasia,  fbuuded  towards  the  end  of  the  variouB  states.  Id  the  U.  States,  the  pro- 
eighteenth  century,  and  some  common  visions  for  education  are  made  chiefly  by 
and  country  scliools,  but  no  well  arranged  the  «aie  authorities,  and  are  very  differ- 
school  system.  During  the  existence  of  ent  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  hut 
tbe  giand-ducby  of  Poland,  something  do  where  has  popular  education  in  gen- 
WM  uitended  to  be  done  forthe  education  eral  received  more  attention,  or  been  car- 
of  children  of  both  sexea ;  but  it  was  not  lied  to  greater  extent.  Of  tbe  colleges 
executed,  and  the  last  catastrophe,  which  of  this  country  we  have  given  some 
has  reduced  Poland  to  a  Rusaian  prov-  account  in  the  article  CotUge.  Next  in 
ince,  muet  have  a  most  injurious  efTect  tank  to  these  seminaries  ore  the  establish- 
on  the  few  means  of  education  which  the  meno  called  aeademia,  founded  by  pi{- 
country  affiirds.  vate  bequests,  or  public  grantH,  in  which 
Demnarfe,  Holland  (which  has  ftr  out-  Latin  and  Greek,  and  commonly  one  or 
soripped  Catholic  Belgium),  and  Switzer-  more  modem  languages,  with  geography, 
tattd,  strive  to  keep  pace  with  ProtcMant  history,  the  elementary  portions  of  matha- 
Gennany ;  but  the  improvement  of  Swit-  malics,  and  physical  philosophy,  are  gen- 
zerland  has  not  been  so  great  as  mi^t  erally  taughL  In  the  grammar  schools, 
have   been  expected,  eSer  the  unpulse  the  course  of  study  is  very  difierent ; 

E'von    by    PeMaltuzL      Some     cantons,  sometimes  only  readmg,  writing,  grainmar 

twever,  have  seminaries  for  the  educa-  nnd  Brithmetic  are  taught,  but  geography 

titn  of  teachers ;  and  Denmark  has  bad  infrequently  studied  in  them,  and  some- 

Ihem  for  forty  years.    The  Danish  gov-  times   hutoty.     Below    these,  in  some 

eminent  issued,  in  1814,  a  school  ordi-  places,  there  ore  primary  schools,  kept  by 

nance  for  its  German  provinces,  which  women   for  younger   children,  and   nu- 

contuns  many  wise  du-ectiotis.    Holland  mcrous  infant  schools,  which  take  the 

^Itin^ui^ed  itself  early   by   institutions  child   almost   from   the   cradle.     In   this 

fbrphiloli^ical  instruction,  and  tlie  society  way,  a  child  mav,  in  some  instancea,  be 

fbr  tbe  public  welfare  (founded  in  1784)  educated,  from  the  age  of  three  or  four,  to 

^en   a   good  organization  to   ibe  that  of  nxteeu  or  seventeen,  Without  any 


n  schools.  fee  fbr  tuition.  The  federal  government 
i  pan  of  the  continent,  however,  has,  u  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands, 
has  so  much  been  done  for  schools,  and  made  provisions  for  common  schools,  by 
education  been  made  so  much  a  perticu-  reserving  one  section  of  each  township 
lar  branch  of  study  by  thinking  men,  as  fbrthesupportof  schools  in  the  township, 
in  Germany.  Bavaria  was  (be  ttrst  of  tbe  besides  making  other  reservations  for  col- 
larger  states  in  which  this  subject  received  leges.  (See  Public  Landt.)  Tbe  system 
the  perticularattentionof  the  govemmenL  of  free  schools  has  been  ^rried  to  the 
Since  1806,  the  schools  m  that  kingdom  greatest  perfection  in  the  New  En^and 
have  been  conducted  v^ematically  aa  a  states,  in  which,  though  the  details  of  the 
general  plan.  There  is  a  particular  de-  system  ditler  much,  yet  the  leading  prin- 
partment,  iu  the  ministry  of  tbe  interior,  ciples  are  the  seine.  More  is  gen- 
to  superintend  the  subject  of  education,  erally  done  than  is  required  by  law,  by 
whose  authority  extendH  to  all  the  various  the  (owns  in  (heir  corporate  capacity,  be- 
Bdiools  and  institutions.  The  smaller  sides  tbe  greatnumbersof  private  schools, 
states  have  done  much  fbr  schools,  as  all  over  tlie  country,  fbr  all  a^  and  of 
Nassau,  Lippe-Detmold,  Anhalt-DeAau,  all  descriptions.  ThUB,in  thecityof  Bos- 
and  the  Saxon  dukedonn.  Though  Han-  ton,  in  which  the. legal  expenditureonthe 
•  See  a»  SMfuKjw  tl  Sinhain  dt  la  Ibaat.  ^^  schools  Would  amoiuit  to  but  *3000 

far  J.  H.  SeJaitiiet  (Psrii,  IMS).  per  annum,  tbe  yearly  expense  is  actually 
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upwards  of  $60,000,  suppcrting  eisfatv  (AiHil,lSm),  it  is  Hated  that,  durine  the 

■chools,  tvith  74^  pupils ;  beaidee  wnicL  preceding  jeor,  the  number  of  cbildreti 

there  ore  155  iirivate  schcrals  in  the  city,  betweeu  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  wia 

with  4018  pupih,  making  a  total  of  335  400,000,  of  which  there  were  not  150,000 

schoolSfBiia  li,448pu[)ils,  inapopulalion  in  all  the  schools  in  the  gtate.     There  is 

of  less  than  6^000  souls.     In  MaaBachu-  no  lepalativeproTiMOU  for  the  support  of 

aetta,  the  laws  require  that  every  town  or  schoolB.     Id  Delaware,  there  is  it  school 

district,  comaining  fifW  &milie8,  shall  be  fund,  the  ii>come  of  which  is  dialributed 

provided  with  a  schaof  or  Bchook,  equiva-  to  such  towns  as  will  raise  a  sum  equal 

tent  in  time  to  six  months  for  one  school  to  that  which  they  receive ;  and,  in  Maiy- 

in  a  ye«r ;    if  containing   100  ftndlies,  land,  some  attempts  have  been  made  to 

twelve   months  ;    150  femilies,   eighteen  estaUish   a   general  system   of  primary 

months;  and  the  towns  are. requited  to  education;  but  it  has  been  only paitiallj 

nuse  the  sums  of  money  Deccesary  for  the  accomplished.    The  New  England  sya- 

support  of  the  schools  in  the  aame  man-  tem  of  fice  schools  has  been  mtrodueed 

ner  as  other  town  taxes.     The  state  of  into  Ohio[Harch,1831J;  and,  in  Indiana, 

Connecticut  has  a  limd,  derived  from  the  the  constimtion  makm  it  the  dunr  of  the 

sale  of  lands  in  Ohio,  of  $1,882^1,  the  legislature  to  provide,  by  law,  fra-agen- 

income  of  which  (upwards  of  973,000)  is  eral  avstem  of  education,  in  which  tuitkni 

appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  diall  M  given  gntm.      Similar  mtJvimniB 

free   Bchools.    The   number  of  children  have  been  made  in  Illinois ;  and  in  Ken- 

betweeu  four  and  sixteen,  in  1838,  was  tucky  attempts  have  recently  been  made 

84,899-    The  great  principle  on  which  to  enect  the  same  purpose.    But  in  the 

the  ^^m  is  founded,  is,  that  elementary  Southern  and  Western  States  generally, 

education  should  be  so  fiee  as  to  exclude  there  is  no  legisletive  provtsioa  for  the 

none,  and  the  schools  so  numerous  as  to  establishment  of  common  schools,  on  tha 

be  within  the  reach  of  all,  at  the  same  plan   of  those  of  New   Eln^and.      ^Hie 

time  that  their   management  should  be  Bunday  schools  in  the  U.  States  are,  in  a 

principally  intrusted  to  the  people  them-  greal  measure,  intended  for  religious  in- 

selree,  in  small  districts,  so  as  to  excite  structian,  and  are  therefore  composed  of 

and  sustain  a  general  interest  among  all  the  pu{^  of  the  day  schools. — Further 

classes.      The   tax   is  on  property,  and  information  on  this  subject  may  be  Ibund 

thus  the  poorer  closaea  ore  saved  who  a  in  the  Americim  Annals  (Journal)  of  £du- 

burden  which   might  otherwise  be  too  cation  (1836,Beq.),  various  numbetsof  the 

great  for  them,  at  the  same  time  thai  they  North  American  Review,  and  American 

pay  enough  to  render  them  dearous  of  Almanac  (vols,  ii  and  iii). 
securing  the  benefit  of  the  schools ;  and        In    Canada,    educatkm    is,    genwalhr 

the  rich  ore  glad  to  secure  the  most  ef-  epeebing,  in  a  very  low  state,  which  m 

feclual  protection  for  order  and  property,  greatly    owing  to  the   population  being 

in  the  general  intelligence  and  morality  much  scattered. 

of  the  people.    JSee  the  valuable  paper        In  the  West  Indira,  the  echoob,  thouj^ 

of  profeaaor    Ticknor,    in   the    Engush  improving  in  some  parts,  as  in  Cuba,  must 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  No.  IV,  be  subjected  to  very  difierent  influettcea 

also   reprinted   in  the   Nsiional   Gazette,  before  they  can  reach  any  thing  like  per- 

Philadelphio,  Jan.   17,   1833.)     For  the  lection;  and  in  South  America  the  pei^te 

—   '  -'  -  n  of  New  England,  consistuig  of  labor  under  the  immense  disadvantage  <rf 


population 


10,000  attd  12,000  schools,  150  academic^  and  Portuguese  goverrunents,  which   . 

and  1 1  colleges,  besides  great  numbers  of  nothing  Iot  the  education  even  of  their 

private    schools    and    boarding  schools.  European  subjects ;  to   which  must   be 

We  have  given  an  account  of  the  state  added  that  the   peculation   is  scattered, 

of  schools  in  New  York,  in  the  article  and   that  they   are  under  the  excluuve 

AW    YoHt,    divi^on    Public   htibuc^on  sway  of  the  Catholic  clergy.     CommoD 

(voL   ix,  p.   593).      New  Jersey    has  a  schools  have  been  established,  of  late,  in 

school  flind  of  9345,404,  the  income  of  several  colonies  of  Europe  {e.  g.  ot  the 

which,  with  a  tax  of  J  per  cent,  on  the  cajw  of  Good  Hope),  and  severu  schocj^ 

n^iital  stock  of  the  banks,  is  distributed,  on  the  plan  of  mutual  instruction,  in  the 

in  small  sums,  to  towns  which  will  raise  East  Indies^    Independent  of  the  itiflu- 

an  equal  sum  for  the  support  of  schools,  ence  of  European  civilization,  schools  of 

In  Pennsylvania,  little  tuu  been  done  for  difierent  degrees  are  to  be  Ibund  in  tb* 

common  education.     IntheReport  of  the  East  Indiea,  China,  Japan,  andtbeotber 

Society  for  the  Promotionof  Public  Schools  empires  of  Eastern  Aria,  in  which  deepoB 
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or  piiwls  give  childmi  such  so  «ducatii»  and  just,  aa  well  as  to  fumMi  the  n: 

«s  will   hem  fit  tfaem   fbr  ifarir  Berrice.  of  Becurinc  h.     We  see    ' 

Peiaa,  abo,  hoe  eetsbliBhed  schools,   in  age,  not  onl;  a  great  ini:. . ..     

which  boya  of  all  claBswleoni  to  reail  and  ber  of  schools,  but  oho  the  introductjon  of 

wriiB.  Tiiikey  and  Nonhero  A&ica  alone  various  new  kinde,  as  the  Sunday  achoola 

limit  insOuction  to   the  explanatioD   of  (q.  r,\  and  the  iufiuit  schools ;  the  latter 

the  Koran.    A  few  schools  (b.  g.  in  Ama  we   tiibk  of  advantage   in  the   case  of 

Minor),  eeubii^ied  by  Americcu  or  Euro-  parentB  who  are  unable  to  take  care  of 

pean  miwoiiaries,  need  hardly  be  men-  their    children    at   home,  but  injurious 

lioned  in  this  general  view.    iHisraonariee  where  (as  it  happens  but  too  often)  they 

from  the  U.  mates  have  abo  ccnabliahed  induce  motbeis,  the  natural  Kiiardians  of 

spools  in  vinous  parts  of  Greece ;  yet  it  their  inAnts,  to  neglect  those  duties  which 

has  been  found  iropoasible  to  do  much  in  Providence   has  beat   queliiied   them  to 

the  present  diBturi:«d  state  of  thai  tmfer-  discharge,  and  thup  loee  those  opportuni- 

tunato  country.    We  reier  the  reader  to  ties  of  exerting  a  beneficial  influence  on 

the  chapter  on  education  in  Greece,  in  the  opening  character  of  the  inlant,  which 

Hr.  Anderson's  Observations  on  the  Pelo-  are  tuUy  perceived  only  by  the  keen  eye 

ponncauB,  &c.  (Boston,  1630).  of  parental  love. 

The  time  in  which  we  uve  is  ao  re-       Frotn  the  circumstances  which  we  have 

maikable  for  the  important  chaugea  pro-  mentioned,agreat  zeal  for  the  improvement 

duced  in  almost  all  depaitments  of  human  of  schools  has  been  exbilnted,  in  aeveral 

activity,   by   the   power   of  science   and  countries,  since  about  the  year  1818,  a  few 

genet^  inrormaCion,  that,  in  most  civilized  years  after  the  concluuon  of  general  peace 

countries,  the  urgent  necesnty  of  general  mEurape:  and  we  diall  therefore  take  one 

education  has  been  clearly  felt,  and  mens-  more  rafnd  view  of  the  state  of  schools  in 

urea  have  been  taken  (though  not  always  Europe  since  that  tiine.     Prus«a  baa  done, 

the  most  effective,  as  might  well  be  ex-  of  late,  more  than  any  other  country  of 

pected)  to  bring  about  this  object.     The  equal  or  larger  size,  for  the  improvement 

changes  which  have  taken  place  in  sci-  of^  schools.     In  addition  to  the  n 

ence,  and  in  the  whole  condi^on  of  mod-  seminaries  fbr  the  education  of  it 

em  nations,  who  are  do  longer  dependent,  eis,  which  existed  in  1818,  nine  new  ones 

like  those  of  the  nuddle  ages,  for  their  have  been  founded,  so  thai,  since  1835, 

mesns  of  intellectual  culture,  on  (he  re-  1500  teachers  are   continually   educated 

mains  of  ancient  civilization,  neceaaarily  in    twenty-eight    lai^    seminaries    and 

make  the  character  of  acbool  instruction  twenty-one  ofleaa  size.     The  demand  fw 

very  different  from  what  it  was  formerly,  teachers  is  ^;TeBl,  as  the  country  itchools 

when   the   whole   intellectual  wealth   of  alone  require  21,000.     The  expense  of 

Europe  was  contained  in  two  languages;  these  seimnarieg  for  teacheis  is  100,000 

and  oiough  these  noble  idioms  will  al-  Pnissian  doUnis  yearly,  which  is  paid  by 

ways  retain  a  liigh  place  in  a  comptece  the  goverrmient.     The  ratvenunent  have 

SBtem  of  education  (eee  PhSolory),  yet  alao  sent  teachers  into  Areign  countries 

eir  importance   is   compaiativelv    le«,  to  study  their  school  aystene.     All  the 

while  thatof  the  natural  sciences,  history,  countries  of  Germany   have  seminaries 

geogtsphy,  jwliticB,  &c,  has  very  much  for  teachers,  and  many  laws  have  been 

increased.     All  this  has  had  a  great  infiu-  enacted  to  induce  or  oblige  the  poorest 

encv  upon  schools,  and  will  have  a  still  clasees  to  nend  their  children  to  school : 

greater.     The   importance   of  education,  still,  however,  much  remaiiw  to  be  done, 

moreover,  is  now  set  in  strong  relief  by  to  bring  the  instruction  of  the  people  ai 

the  general  conviction,  entertained  in  free  large  to  the  level  of  the  demands  of  tht; 

countries,  that  the  general  difilision  of  age.    Tiie  last  reorganizslion  of  the  Ba- 

knowledge  is  the  only  true  security  for  varian  syaiem  of  education  took  place  in 

well  regulated  liberty,  which  must  rest  on  18S>^.     If  much  has  been  done  in  Ger- 

a  just  sense  of  what  is  due  from  man  to  many  for  common  schools,  still  more  has 

man ;  and  few  results  can  be  snainetl  by  been  done  in  several  states  of  that  country 

the  student  of  history   and  of  mankind  fbr  the  gyrnnBsiB(q.T.),or!eamedschools. 

mure  deli^ufiil  than  this  of  the  eesential  The  gi-eat  increase  of  aids  to  study,  lexi- 

connexion  of  light  and  hberty;  not  ^lat  coKraphLcal,graininaIicBl,ntetrical,criticB) 

greU  learning  necessarily  leads  to  liberty;  and  arcliieological,  has  given  the  learned 

nialoiy  affimb  many  ioHlancea  which  d^  schools  a  degree  of  activity  and  efficiency 

prave  this :  but  that  a  general  difliision  which,  perhaps,  twenty  years  ago,  woulH 

of  knowledge  ahvars  tends  to  promote  a  have  appeared  unattaiitable.      hi  Austria 

general  seiwe  and  love  of  what  is  ri^t  aione,  the  gymnasia  are,  as  yet,  circum- 
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•Bribed    mthin    comporatirelj    namw  other  he*.T;   lazsx    ,mids  paid  by  dw 

llmio.    In  Russia,  the  schooi  system  has  teachers  themselves),  goes  into  the  treas- 

not  efTected  what  it  promised.     The  cir-  uiy   of  the   imiveisin   at   Para-      This 

cle  schools  are,  as  yet,  confided  to  milJtar]'  explains  how   the   schoob,  wliich  are  a 

directors,  in  most  coses,  and  the  district  considerable   expeiiBe   to   other    gorem- 

Bchoola,  on  account  of  the  low  degree  of  meats,   yielded,  in  18SS,  to  the  Fimch 

civilizaiionaiaongthemaasof  the  people,  government,   3,536,910  francs,   and   coat 

are  obUged  to  employ  themselves  on  the  only  S^lSr'KM)  francs,  ailbrding  therefore 

very  ruaimentsofkaowledge;  and,  for  the  a  surplus  of  313,710  franca^     All  Idnib 

pansb    schools,    masters  are   yet  to   be  of  iuBtnictioQ  in  France  are  dependent 

formed.     In  the  provincee  on  the  Baltic,  upon  the  university.     It  was  always  one 

the  schools  come  somewhat  nearer  to  the  of  the   points  most   insisted   on   by   the 

German.    For  the  army,  sevetsl  Lancas-  liberals,  that  inHtmction  should  be  freed 

terian  schools  hare  been  established  since  from  this  subjection,   poiticulBriy   since 

1830.  ,  Sweden  has,  according  to  the  de-  the  amendment  of  the  charter  in  1B30 ; 

cree  of  Dec.  16,  1830,  received   a.  new  andpromiseslo  this  effect  have  e^~~  *" 


organization,  which  has  considerably. im'  made  by  the  nunistera;   hut  as  yet  the 

proved  the  learned   and  trwial  schools,  relief  has  not  been  obtained.      In   the 

tut  the  country  schools  very  little.    Semi-  Sardinian  states^  where  the   superviaon 

naries    for  school-masters  do  not    exist  of  education  was  restored  to  the  Jesuits, 

there  at  all.     lu  some  larger  cities,  Lan-  the   learning  of  reading  and  writing   is 

casterian  schools  have  existed,  since  1^,  prohilnted,  by  royal  decree,  to  all  who  do 

for  the   children  of  soldiers  and  of  tlie  not  possess  a  capital  of  1500  lire,  and  die 

rr.  But  the  degree  of  information  to  study  of  the  sciences  to  all  who  have  not 
found  among  Oie  Swedish  peasants,  bo  income  of  1500  lire.  The  Italian 
who  not  unfrcquently  instruct  their  chit-  schools  stagnate  under  similar  influences, 
dreu  themselves,  somewhat  remedies  this  Naples  has  not,  as  yet,  given  particular 
eviL  Deiunark  baa  est^lished  many  attentioQ  to  this  subject.  In  the  States  of 
Lancasterlan  schools.  This  system  was  theGhurch,Modena'Bnd  Lucca,itisleftto 
first  introduced  into  the  army  in  1810,  the  Jesuits.  In  Tuscany,  where  s  private 
and  in  1833,  with  some  modifications,  was  asaocianon  introduced  the  Lancasterian 
recommended  by  the  hine  to  all  the  com-  system  into  Florence,  in  1831,  educatiou 
men  schools,  of  which  above  3000  have  stands  on  nearly  the  same  footing  as  in 
adopted  it.  (See  the  article  MututU  In-  the  Austrian  dorainions  in  Italy,  in  which 
ttruetion.)  In  1835,  a  law  was  passed  in  it  is  si  least  established  on  a  regular  sya- 
the  Netheriands,  which  declared  the  tern,  and  is  not  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
eetablishment  of  schools,  public  and  pri-  Jesuits,  although  it  may  not  be  more  (no- 
vate, dependent  upon  the  ^vemment.  sreasive  than  in  Hungary.  In  Spain  and 
In  France,  the  ultra-montamsts  and  ilie  Portugal,  the  stale  of  education  is  |nrticu- 
aristocratic  party,  after  the  restoration,  larly  low.  The  activity  of  the  unrverahy 
labored,  with  the  aid  of  the  ministry,  to  and  many  schools  was,  for  a  time,  uiter- 
bring  hack  the  sy^em  of  education  to  the  rupted  by  the  revolution.  Yet  the  cones 
narrow  limits  within  which  it  was  con-  had  alrMdy  directed  their  attention  to 
fined  by  the  cleivy  before  the  revolution,  education,  as  the  ninth  chapter  of  their 
They  broke  up  Uie  Lancasterian  schools,  constitution  proves,  by  which,  if  the  in- 
established  under  the  influence  of  the  strument  had  remained  in  force,  a  coni- 
constitutionat  party,  and  fovored  the  plete  system  of  school  instruction  would 
Brethren  of  Christtan  Doctrine  and  the  have  been  estabUahed.  Immediately  after 
Jesuit^  whose  collies  not  only  became  the  revolution  of  IBJO,  the  nintli  ctiapler 
again  uislitutions  of  education,  but  also  was  carried  into  effect;  but  all  that  had 
bad  a  decided  influence  upon  others,  been  done  was  overturned  in  1823,  after 
But  the  French  schools,  generally  speak-  the  restoration.  Many  schools  and  other 
ing,  with  the  exception  of  mathematics  institutions  ceased  to  teach ;  and  where 
and  the  natural  sciences,  teach  little  instruction  continued  to  be  given,  it  has 
thoroughly ;  dtilfiil  teachers  are  found  been  on  the  old  scholastic  system  of  the 
only  m  large  cities  ;  the  small  towns  have  middle  ages.  Quite  recently,  a  de- 
but very  ordinary  schools,  and  a  great  cree  was  issued,  prohibiting  ptulosc^y 
port  of  the  peasants  grow  up  without  to  be  taught  in  theuniverBtira!  In  many 
school  education.     There  is  a  tax  on  the  places,  ihera  is  not  even  a  school  for  ele- 

!....«:.._  «f  r  .,;..  In  -II  *l.-  ™~ll I-    —  < -.....-..  t:,.  .       .».  .       ,  <     . 


leamu)^  of  Latin  in  all  the  colleges  (q.  v.]  mentary  instruction.  For  the  higher 
ofthe  kingdom,  unounting  to  fiileenfiancs  claeaea,  there  are  some  boarding  schools, 
aimually  for  each  individual,  which,  with    in  the  French  style.     [See  an  article  en- 
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titled  a  Brief  Outlinfl  of  the  HiKoty  of  John  van  Eyck,  trhom   be   equalled  in 

Education  in  Spain,  in  the  Journal  of  the  splendor  and   truth  of  coloring,  in  ez- 

New  Yoifc  Litenry  Convention,  in  1830.J  preesion,  in  tvaimtb  of  repreeentation ; 

In  Ponugal,docn  Miguel  has  pufaably  had  and,  al  the  most,  was  inferior  to  him  only 

little  time  to  improve  educabon.     &&re  in  theeiecutianof  paitieularpartB.    Uq- 

hffi  usurpation,  the  Blste  of  thinga  waa,  happitj,  the  rage  of  the  fiuutica,  in  a  sub- 

perhaiH,  a  shade  better,  as  to  common  sequent  age,  fcMr  deatroTitv  Diciurea.  was 

BcboolB  than  in  Spain.  fttal  to  many  o 

Scuoonaa;  a  small  veeael  with  two  Scnoai.    (S 

maslB,  whose  moinaail  and  foresail   are  Schorlitb.     (See  Ibpoi,) 

both  suspended  by  gaffi,  like  a  sloop's  Schrevklivb,    ConieliuB,    a    1     __  ... 

mainsail.  critic,  was  bora  at  Harlem,  about  1614. 

ScaoBEEi^  John,  a  distinguished  His  bther  was  rector  of  the  school  of 
Dutch  painter,  received  bis  name  I^yden,  in  which  office  he  was  succeed- 
from  Scfaoreel,  a  viiluEe  near  Alkmaer,  ed  by  Comelilis,  in  164S.  Tbe  latter  had 
where  he  was  t>om  in  1495.  His  love  of  taken  his  degree  m  medicine ;  but  on  his 
painting  appeared  in  bis  boyish  sports,  promotion  to  the  school,  he  turned  his 
He  copied  every  punted  window,  and  attention  exclusively  to  claMical  pursuits, 
covered,  with  delicate  fieitree,  every  in  the  course  of  which  he  publianed  sev- 
botn-inkstand  that  canie  in  his  way.  At  end  VarioruDi  editions  ot  the  clsssics, 
the  age  of  14  years,  he  waa  placed  with  which  display  more  industry  than  taste 
tbe  painter  WilL  Cornells.  At  the  age  or  judgment  His  name  is  now  princi- 
of  17,  he  travelled  to  Amsterdam,  and  poU^  knonn  b;  a  Manual  Greek  and 
entered  tbe  eatablisbment  of  Jacob  Cor-  Latm  Dictionary  (1645),  which  has  been 
iielis,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  often  reprinted,  in  most  countries  of  Eu- 
and  engravers  on  wood,  of  that  period,  rope.  An  edition,  with  great  improve- 
Here  he  spent  several  years.  He  next  ments,  by  Fleury-Licluse,  appeared  at 
repaired  to  the  iirst  of  the  masters  then  Paris  in  1820 ;  and  it  has  been  translated 
living,  John  of  Mabuse,  in  Utrecht.  The  into  English,  with  very  extensive  addi- 
disorderlylifeofbianewtriaaterdisffusted  tions  and  improvements, byJohn  Pick- 
the  j'ouDg  Schoreel  i  and  he  visited,  sue-  ering  (Boston,  3d  edition,  1833).  He  died 
cessively,  many  large  cides,  where  there  in  IG^.        * 

were   painters    of  eminence,   especially  ScHcsiRT,  Christian  Frederic  Daniel, 

Colore  and  Spire,  where  he  studied  a  Giennau  poet  of  much  natural  taleut, 

architecture  and   perapective.     He   also  but  of  a  defective  education,  and  an  ir- 

visited  Dlirer,  in  Nuremberg,  and  was  regular  Ule,  was  born  in  17^,  at  Oher- 

received  kindly.     Althc  age  of  23,Scbo<  sontbeim,  in  Suabia.   He  began  the  study 

reel  passed  through  Carinthia  to  Venice,  of  theology  at  Jena,  in  1758 ;   but  his 


One  of  his  countrymen,  in  a  monastery  dissipation  involved  him  in  debt.    For 

there,  peraiiuded  hun  to  undertake  a  pil-  some  time    he   supported    himself   by 

grimage,  with  him,  to  Palestine.  For  three  preaching;  but  music,  for  which  he  had 

years,  he  remained  within  the  walls  of  much  talent,  drew  him  away  from  theol- 

Jerum)em,skatchingvievFsof  tbe  city  and  ogy.     In  1764,  be  married;  and  tbe  union 

surrounding  country ;  oud  a  large  painting,  was  an  unfortunate  one  for  hie  wife.    In 

probably  by  him,  is  still  in  the  church,  in  1708,  he  became  director  of  munc   at 

the  place  where  Cbriat  ia  said  to  have  Ludwigsburg,  near  Stuttgard,  but  {[ave 

been  bom.     On  hia  return,  he  spent  some  himsell   up,  more  and  more,  to  dissipo- 

lime  at  Bhodee,  which  he  painted,  to-  tion,  so  that  he  was  imprisoned  for  some 

getber   with    the   surroimdiug  countiy ;  time,  and  exiled  from  Wlirtemberg.    He 

and    afterwards  at   Rome,    among    the  now  lived  an  unsettled  life,   undertook 

worics  of  Raphael,  Michael  Anselo  and  various  employments,  which  he  was  al- 

Oiuiio,  till  Adrisn  VI,a  native  of  Utrecht,  wavs  obli{^  to  resign  on  account  of  bii 

ascended  the  papal  chair,  in  1522,  and  bad  life,  his  anacka  upon  the  clergy,  3iv. 

committed  tohundiesuperuiteiMlence  of  His  Chronicle  became  a  populu-  iour- 

the  Belvedere.    The  death  of  Adrion,  the  nal.      But,  m  1777,  he  was  seduced  into 

fulJowingyear,indui:edSchoree]  toretum  the  WCrtemberg  territory,  and  arrested 

lumie  through  France  and  Amsterdam,  on  account  of  some  things  which  he  had 

He  now  executed  many  aplendid  pieces,  ivritten,  Hercmained  ten  years  in  prison 

in  Utrecht,  afterwards  in  Harlem,  and,  at  Hohenaaperg,  was  liberated  at  the  re- 

from  time  to  time,  in  other  cities  in  the  aueat  of  Mad.  Karachin  (a.  v.^and  made 

Netherlands.     He  died  at  Utntcht,  Dec.  director  of  the  muaic  of  the  ducal  theo- 

G,  1563.    He  has  been  compared  with  tre  at  Stuttgard.  He  began  several  worlc^ 
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bu^  before  they  were  cbmpteted,  he  died,  self  zealoiulj  to  the  man^ment  of  ch« 

in  1791.  His  poems,  whicu  conUtin  much  a&in  iu  [he  northern  deportments.    He 

iofiUed  and   unpolished   mauer, — inter-  save  much  of  bis  attention  to  the  euper- 

spersed,  however,  with  main'  flashes  of  mtendeuce  of  the  Indian  concerns.     On 

genius, — were  pubtisbod  at  Frtutkfort  on  the  approach  of  Burgoyne,  in  1777,  h« 

the   Maine,   m   1787,   3   vols. ;     another  made  evary  exertion  to  obstruct  bis  prof  • 

editiou   in  3  vols.,  13mo.,  at   the   same  reas ;  but  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoca 

place,  with  a  lift  of  him  i  and  several  by  Sc   Clair  occaaioning    unreaBonable 

abort  pieces  in  proee.  His  Miscellaneous  Jealouues  in  regard  to  Scbuyler,  iu  New 

Works  (Zurich,  1813, 3  vols.),  were  pub-  England,  he  was  su{>ereedod  by  geuerel 

lished  by  bis  son.  Gates,  in  Auguat ;  and  an  inquiry   was 

ScHULTEHS,  Albert,  a  celebrated  Ori-  directed  by  congresa  to  be  made  into  his 

QDtaltst,  bom  at  Grjtningen,  in  1686,  studi-  conduct.   He  was  afterwards,  though  not 

(id  theok^y  and  Arabic  at  that  place,  at  in  the  regular  service,  very  useful  to  his 

I^yden  and  Utrecht,  became  a  preacher  country  in  the  military  trangactiooa  of 

in   1711,  professor  of  the   Oriental  Ian-  New  York.     He  was  a  member  of  the 

guages  in  1713,  and  in  1717,  university  old  congrese ;  and  when  the  present  gov- 

preacher  at  Franeker.     His  chief  works,  emmeni  of  the  U.  States  commenced  its 

OrigtneiHtbrieit,ani\  hutitvti(rMiadI\in-  operation   in  1789,  he  was  appointed  a 

daiMnla  Litaua:  Htbraka  (17371  had  an  senator  in  tbe  national  legislature.    He 

important  influence  onthestudyoftheeast-  was  chosen  a  second  time,  m  1797,  to  tbe 

emlaaguages.— HiasonJbAnJaa>i(1716—  aame  station.      In   the  senate   of  New 

1778)  was  the  author  of  several  learned  York,  he  contributed,   probably,   more 

diasertationa    and   treatises. — Henry   M-  than  any  other  man,  to  the  code  of  kws 

htTt,aaa  of  the  latter,  bom  at  Herbom,in  adopted  by  the  state.  He  died  at  his  seat 

1749,  was  educated  at  Leyden,  where  he  near  Albany,  Nov.  18,  1804,  in  the  73d 

studied  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  and  ailer-  year  of  bis  age.     He  pomeesed  great 

wards  became  a  commoner  in  Wadham  strength  of  mind  and  purity  of  intention, 

college,  Oxford,  and  received  the  degree  In   the  contrivance   of  plans  of  public 

of  inaater  of  arts  there.     On  his  return  utility,  he  was  wise  and  circumspect,  and 

to  Holland,  he  was  choaen  professor  of  in  theu"  execution,  enterprising  and  per- 

the  Oriental   languages   at   Amsterdam,  severing.      In  his   deportment,   be   was 

where  he  resided  undl  the  death  of  his  dignifiea,  but  courteous.    Hewasapleas- 

father,  whom  he  afterwards  succeeded  at  inc  and  instinctive  companion,  and,  in 

Leyden.      He  died  in  1793.     Besides  his  alJ   the   Aiactions  ^f   private   life,    was 

Arabian  Antholagy[1772),  he publishedao  highly  exemplary. 

edition  of  Pilpa^s  Fables,  and  a  supple-  Schutlhii.1.,  a  river  of  Pennsylvania, 

ment  to   the    Bibliolhiqat   OritntaU  of  rises  in  Lucerne  county,  runs  aouib-eaat, 

D'Herbelot.  and  unhes  with  the  Delaware,  six  miles 

ScHiTMLA.    (See  Choamla.)  below  Philadelphia.    It  is  140  miles  long, 

ScRUTLEa,    Pbiljp,   a    distinguisbed  and  navisable  for  boats  90  milea.    The 

American    revolutiona^    general,   was  Tulpehocken,  a  navigable  stream,  flows 

bom  at  Albany,  New  York,  m  1731,  of  into  the  SchuylkiU  a  fittle  above  the  tonii 

'  an  ancient  and  respectable  family.     He  of  Reading.     There  are  falls  on  the  river 

served   as  an  officer  in  the  war  which  five  miles  above  Philadelphia,  and  others 

commenced   at   lake    George    in    1775.  near  Norristown.   A  part  of  the  valuable 

When  quite  young,  ho  became  a  member  coal  called  anthracite,  which  is  now  so 

of  the  New  York  lenslature,   and   was  much  used  in  Philadelphia,  and  exported 

eminent   for  his  intelligence   and   influ-  thence  to  all  the  noruiem  cities,  is  ob- 

epce.     To  him  and  governor  Clinton,  it  tained    from    mines     situated     on     the 

was  chiefly  owing  that  tbe  province  made  Schuylkill. 

an  early  and  decided  resistance  to  those  Scrwabach,  AaTicLssoriacanfeasion 

British  measures  which  terminated  iu  the  of  faith,  drawn  up  by   Luther,   for  tbe 

independence  of  the  colonies.  When  the  princes  and  cities  assembled,  in  October, 

revolution  conunenced,  he  was  appointed,  1529,  at  Schwabach.  The  cities  of  South 

June  19, 1775,  a  roajor-geDeral,  and  was  Germany,  inclining  to  the  Swiss  doctrine, 

directed  to  procoed  immediately  from  refused  to  subacribe  the  above  articles. 

New  York  to  Hcondero^  to  secure  the  on  account  of  tbe  doctrine  of  the  prus- 

lakes,  and  make  preparalioiis  for  entering  ence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharin,  which  'm 

Canada.   Behig  taken  sick  m  September,  strongly  entreased  in  them  by   Luther, 

the  command  devolved  upon  iHontgom-  These  articlea,  adopted  by  the  Sdinlcttl- 

.  ery.     On  his  recovery,  he  devoted  him-  die  league  (q.  v.),  became  thus  a  chief 
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obetBcle  to  a  union  between  the  party  of  Dmstadt     Popululioii 

Luther  and  Zuinglius.  mites,   400 ;   revenue, 

8cBiri,Bi:iisptEeKi.   (i.  e.  ASrrorof  tht  debt,  113,000.  Rudotatadt  baa  estBtea,  but 

Su^iiam];  n  collecdon  of  legsl  precepts  SonderaluuBea is ui obeolute  governmenL 
and  cuBtoniB  is  Upper  Germany,  made  Sduisatihiarg-Simdet^iautat      is      al- 

probably  between  1368  and  13^  b^  an  most  eurrouiuled  bv  the  Prussian  prov- 

unknown  monk.     It  does  not  exist  m  its  ince  of  Saxony.     Sonderabausen  (3331 

original  form,  as  it  was  changed  In  many  inbabitanta)  is  the  chief  town,  and  ren- 

couuriea.     It  never  acquired  the  same  dence  of  the  prince.     The  other  princt- 

lulbarity  as  the    Saek»enapitgd   (q.  v.).  pel  towns  ore  Anstadt,  BreitenbocV  and 

Ilweatoutof uBeiDthe'15thandl6thcen-  Graussen.     Population,  48,106;  squara 

luries.    It  is  best  printed  in  Senkenberg's  miles,  350 ;  revenue,  1170,000 ;  debt,  the 

0)ra.  Jar.  Citm,  same. 

ScBWABTZ,  Berthold,  bom  in  the  fim       ScawAaTZEHBZBO,    Charles     Philip^ 

bilf  of  the  14th  ceatuiy,  was  a  Ftancis-  princ«  of,  Austrian  field-manhal,  bora  at 

can  fiiar  of  Friburg,  or,  according   to  Vienna,  in  1771,  served  in  the  early  wan 

wme,  a  monk  of  Cologne,  and  has  been  of  the  French  revolution,  in  which  he 

regarded  as  the  inventor  of  gunpowder  distinguished  himself  on  several   occB' 

md  fire-arms.     He  is  said  to  liave  been  sions.      In  1805,  he  was  at  the  bead  of  a 

Duxing  together  the  ingredients  of  gun-  division  under  general  Mack,  and  at  Uhn 

powder, — vii.  nitre,  sulphur  and  charcoal,  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Aus- 

~tD  an  iron  mortar,  in  the  prosecution  of  trian  forces.  After  the  fortune  of  the  day 

mne  alcfaemical  researches,  when   the  was  decided,  he  forced  bis  way  throng 

cDfflH»itiDn  exploded,  from  an  accidental  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cav- 

>pus  occasioned  by  the  collision  of  the  airy.    The  battle  of  Austerlitz,  at  which 

pestle  and  mortar.    The   former   being  he  was  present,  was  fought  against  his 

driven  forcibly  to  a  distance,  Berthold  advice,  before  BetmigBen  and  the  arch- 

tbence  conceived  the   idea   of  forming  duke  Charles  had  come  up.     In  1808, 

pieces  of  artillery.      Such  is  the  story  Scbwartzenbeig  was  ambaeeador  to  the 

commonly  told  of  the  invention  of  gim-  Russian  court;  and,  in  1B09,  conuuanded 

powder,  sud  to  have  occurred  in  the  the  rear-guard  after  the  battle  of  Wagiam. 

esrlj  part  of  the  14th  century.  There  is,  In    the    campaign    of    1818,    be    com- 

bow«ver,  much  discrepancy  in  the   ac-  manded  the  Aufitiian  auxillarr  corps  of 

counn  of  this  discovery;  and  it  is  cer-  30,000  men, in  Galicia, — whicn,  however, 

caiii  that  Roger  Bacon  [q.  v.),  who  died  remained  almost  entirely  inactive, — and 

in  1292,  was  acquainted  with  an  inflam-  at  the  eloee  of  the  year,  he  received  the 

tubie  composition  similar  to  gunpowder,  marshal's    staff!      In   1813  he    was    a^ 

tbe  IcDovrledge  of  which  Europeans  ap-  painted  to  command  the  army  of  observa- 

pear  to  have  derived  from  the  Orientals,  tion  in  Bohemia ;  and  afler  the  declarati<» 

[See  Qmipoader.)  '  of  war   by  Austris,  prince  Schwoitzeit- 

ScHVAaTZBDRo,  Of  Scs  WARZBDii«;  a  beig  was  named  generaliseimo  of  the  al- 

Bovereign  principality  of  Germany,  in  the  lied    forces.      (See    Draden,     SuMum- 

interior  of  Thuringia,  and  bounded  by  Gtrnxm  War,  and  X«une,  BoUIc  o/.)  Af- 

Swe-Gotha  and  the  Prussian  province  of  ter  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  ho  com- 

Erfiirt.    The  house  is  very  ancient,  and  manded  the  allied  forces  on  the  Upper 

>8  divided  into  two  lines,  Schwartzburg-  Rhine ;   but  the  contest  was  decideif  at 

SoodershauseD,  and   Schwartzburg- Ru-  Waierloo{q.  v.),vrithout  hisparticipodon- 

dolnadt.     In   the  diet,  they  have,  with  The  piince  died  in  1830.     Many  of  his 

Oldenburg  and  Anhalt,  one  vote  tl^)i  military  dispositions  have  been  censured ; 

lud  in  the  plenuitt  a  vote  each.    The  ter-  and  Napoleon  declared  that  he  could  not 

ritories  of  both   are   hilly,  interapersed  command  6000  men. — See  Proke8ch,.He- 

witli  fertile  vaUeys.    The  forests  are  ei-  moirt  of  Prince  Schuxtrbaiherg  (in  Qor- 

lensive,  and  contain  mines  of  iron,  alum  man,  ^leima,  1823). 

Biid  colxLlt ;     also   quarries    of   marble,        Schwarz,    or    Schwarte    (German, 

freeetooe  and  slate.     The  reli^on  is  Lu-  UiKk) ;  an  Bdjective  which  begins  a  great 

tberan.  number  of  German  geogr^hical  names. 

Sdatarhhvrg-RudoUtadt  lies  fiirtber  to         Scbitarzwalv.     (See  Black  FartsL) 
the  south,   and  borders  on    the  grand-         Schweisbauszk,    John,   one    of  the 

dnchv    of   Saxe-Weimar.       Rudolstadt  most  distinguished  German  philologista, 

(40M  inhabitants)  is  the  chief  town,  and  bora  at  StTwbmv,  in  1743,  became  profb*- 

randetice  of  the  prince.      The    other  sor  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  loiuuues 

prindpol  towits  are  Frankenhausen  and  in  that  place  in  1778.       He  pimliabed 
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nluablu  editions  of  Polybius,  Atbeiueus,        Scio    {Cbkn,    called  by  the   Tuiks 

ArriBti,  Epictetiu,  &c^  and  especially  of  Sakt-^ttatti),  one  of  the  largeat  and  ncta- 

HerodoluHfGTotB^  1816).   His  academical  est  islands  of  ihe   Grecian    archipelago, 

writing!  were  publjehed  in  1807  (2  toIb.],  contains  39S  square  miles.     It  is  separated 

aod  in  1834  i^ipearod  bis  Ltxicon  Htrodo-  from  the  coniiDent  of  Asia  on  the  east  by 

ternn  (3  vols.).     He  died  in  1830.  a  narrow  strait   {StrHlo  di  C^a  bianco), 

ScuwEiTz,  or  ScHWTTz  ;  a  canton  of  and  has  a  healthy  climate.  But  little  ai- 
Switzerland,  bounded  N.  W.  and  N.  by  tention  is  paid  to  raising  grain  or  keeping 
Zug  and  ZEirich.  E.  by  Olanis,  B.  by  Un,  cattle,  but  it  produces  abundantly  silk, 
and  W.  by  Uoderwafden  and  Lucerne ;  cotton,  turpentuie,  marble,  fruits,  and  par- 
population,  36,040,  nearly  all  Germans,  licularly  wine(CIiiaii  winewascelel>TnIed 
and  Catholics;  square  mike,  336.  It  is  even  in  antiqui^),  oranges,  lemons  N>d 
surrounded  trf  Alpine  mountsins,  between  msstic  (to  t]ie  amount  of  eighty  uhis  a 
.  which  nre  a  few  valleys,  tolerably  fertile,  vetu-,  valued  at  800,000  piasters).  The 
The  chief  mouniains  are  Mytten,  6300  beauty  of  the  feniakfl  is  celebrated.  On 
"  ■■■  "■  ■■  ""TOjandPragel,  5500.  this  island,  ~  ■ 
idapted  to  pasturage  still  to  tte  se 
wealth  of  the  inhab-  of  Homer, 
n  cattle.  It  was  here  that,  ruins  of  Delphmium,  Cardamiasa,  md  a 
in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  the  temple  of  Neptune.  The  chief  city,  oC 
standard  of  9wiaBlibertj  was  first  erected  ;  the  same  name,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
and  this  petty  canton  had  tlie  honor  of  the  island,  has  a  harbor,  spacious,  bul 
Kring  its  name  to  the  confederation.  (See  very  difficult  of  access,  and  about  30,000 
Sait^rlaad.)  The  cq)ital  of  the  canton,  inhabitanu.  The  population  of  the  whole 
of  the  same  name,  two  miles  &om  lake  island  was  estimated,  before  the  Greek 
Lowers,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  be-  tevohition,  at  upwards  of  130,000 ;  meetly 
tween  the  mountains  of  Mytten  and  Greeks.  When  Greece  revolted, inl83I, 
Kighi;  population,  5000:  the  Sciots  attempted  to  drive  away  the 

BcHiTERin.      {Soe  JlkckUiAurg-Scktiie-  Turidsh  g^rison.       The    Turks    threw 

niM  themselves  into  the  citadel,  and  continu- 

MHWERiN,  Kurt   Christopher,  count,  ed  the  contest'  willi  the  inhabiianta  dll 

Prussian  field-marshal,  was  bom  ib  1684,  18^  when  a  Turkish  fleet  landed,  undw 

ita  Swedish  Pomerania,  and,  after  having  the    command  of  the    capudao   pacha, 

■erred  b  the  Dutch  armies,  entered  the  and  a  massacre   began,   in  which,  ailer 

Prussian  service  in  1730,  with  the  rank  many  thousands  had  felleu  in  bi^e,  from 

rf  muor-general.    Frederic  U,  who  as-  April  14  to  30,  40,000  persons,  without 

Mnded  the  throne  in  1740,  esteemed  him  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  were  put  to  the 

f«tT   highly,  created  him  field' marshal,  sword,  and  someofthemcrueUytottut«d. 

and  coimt,  and  gave  him  the  command  The  fugitives  escaped  to  the  mountain 

of  hia  forced  in  the  Austrian  succession  festuesses  or  to  the  oppotdte  continent,  or, 

irar(1741}.     In  1766,  he  was  agun  placed  in  Greek  vessels,  to  the  other    islands, 

in  command  of  one  of  the  Prussian  ar-  At  length   the  Greek  fleet  attacked  the 

nues,  and  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  Turks,  and  destroyed  several  of  thw  ves- 

before  Prague,  in  1757.  (See  Sevm  Yeari'  sele  with   fire-ships.     The  cspudan  pe- 

War;  consuh  aba  Frederic's  IBtloirede  cha  was  obliged  toretreal,ha]fcotisumed, 

■ion  7^*^.)  from  his  ship  lying  in  flames,  and  to  land 

SciLLT  IsLAKos ;   B   gToup  of  islsnds,  upon   the  shore,  where  he  had,  a  ab(»1 

situated  at  the  western  entremity  of  the  time  before,  muidered  the  iimocent  vrith- 

Englnh  chatmel,  about  thirty  miles  west-  out  compunctiou,  and  where  he  now  per^ 

ward  of  the  Land's  End,  and  belonging  to  ished   in  the  gr^test   lorturee.     But  the 

the  county  of  Cornwall.    The  islsuds  are  Greeks  were  not  strong  enough  lo  occupy 

numerous;  but  six  only  of  them  are  in-  the  island,   and    the   vengeance   of  the 

habited.     The  views  from  them  are  pic-  Turks   now  aassiled  Ihe  mastic  villages, 

turesque.      The   inhabitants  are   chiefly  the  people  of  which  had  remained  quiet 

engaged  in  agriculture,  in  fishing,  and  in  during  the  revolution.     June   19,  ISSli, 

the  msnufecture   of  kelp.      The    crops  these    villages   were   burnt,   and    30,000 

principally  raised  are  l>arl^,  pease  and  Christians  murdered  or  sold  into  slsverj. 

eats,  wit})   a  small  proportion  of  wheat.  In   March,  1833,  the  population   of  the 

^e  number  of  inhabitams  in   all  Itie  island  was  only  16,000.    Scio  &om  tlwA 

Mands  is  about  3000,  of  which  St.  Mary's,  time  hsa  remahied  under  the  dominion  erf* 

tbe  largest,  and  best  cultivated  of  the  the   Turks.     Fabvior's  attempt  to  re- 

whote  group,  coatains  1370.  cotiquer  Scio,  in  1827,  biled.    A  part  of 
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totbeHliip*(^the  heov«rcaiiietbeeiiem*,notiiiei«]fb;liia 

jaj. — Before  the  coura^snd  cuDduct,butBlaobyhu  m«g' 

devanadoD  of  Scio,there  wasa  schooliD  uanimiry uid kiiidDesa.    lliflliiHt hucc«w- 

'm  cfaief  ci^,  and  il  was  the  see   of  a  ful  enleiuiise  of  iniporliuiee  was  the  con- 

Gieek  and  Koman  biabop.     It  baa  be^i  quest  of  NeA  CaitliagD.   With  greatbold- 

lateljreponed  that  the  sultan  bad  ordered  oees,  be  attacked,  the  city   on  the   ude 

ibe  reatoratioii  of  the  property  and  eetatea  washed  by  the  sea,  which  was  almost  da- 

of  the   Sciots  without  reaerratioii.      In  fenceleBS,  and  easieet  to  be  sunnouiiled, 

1770,  B  naval  engagement  took  place  be-  with  500  of  the  most  courageous  Boldiers, 

tween  the  Russians  and  Turks,  between  who  waded  through  the  low  water  at  ebb 

ibis  island  and  Tscheame,  which  lies  on  tide,  took  one  of  the  gates  by  stwm,  and, 

the  oi:f)OBite  coon  of  Natolia ;  a  pan  of  while  the   troops  who  were  to  assail  the 

ihe  Turkish  fleet  was  bumed  by  the  Rus-  city  on  the  land  side  were  Btorming  other 

■iaus.  parta,   the   enemy  were  so  tentGed  tbu 

Scioto  ;  a  river  of  Ohio,  the  second  in  tbey  hastened  into  the  castle,  ond  quiddj 

Mze  of  those   which  have   their  whole  surrendered  this  hold  also.     TheAfiicans 

couises  in  this  state.    Its  generBl  course  who  were  taken  he  sold  for  slaves ;  Ibe 

b  south ;  tisleiunb  about  170  miles ;  and  Spaniards  received  their    liberty.    This 

it  flows  into  the  Ohio  river  ty  a  mouth  150  treatment  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 

yards  wide,  between  Portsmouth  and  Al-  latter,  and  tb^  separated  from  the  Car- 

ciandriB.     It  ia  navigable  for  boats  about  tboginians.     He  gained  still  more  enaem 

130  miles^  and   is  comiected  with   the  among  the  warlike  Celtiberians,  by  rcHiw- 

Sandusky  by  a  portaze  four  miles  lon^.  ingthebeautifiil  bride  oftheyoun^prince 

The  countiT  watered    by  this   river  is  AlluciuB,  who  was  brought  to  bim  as  a 

known  I^  toe  name  of  the  Scioto  coun-  prisoner,  and  who  bad  nude  a  deep  im- 

try,  and  is  remarkably  fertile.    On  the  pressioD  on  his  heart,  as  soon  as  he  heard 

eastern  bank,  about  five  miles  above  Co-  of  her   being    betrothed  to  the   prince. 

lunitus,  is  an  almost  inexliBuattble  quairy  The  raoaom,  which  her  overjoyed  parents 

of  marble,  wbicb  receives  a  good  polish,  urged  upon  the  conqueror,  he  bestowed 

ud  is  of  a  beaudfijt  gray  color.  upon  the  youthful  pair.     Atlucius,  as  a 

Scipio  Africa.ius  (the  elder),  Publius  token  of  his  gratitude,  immediately  eutar- 
Comeli4i8.  The  Cornelian  iamily  was  ed  the  Roman  service  with  a  body  at 
rich  in  great  men,  among  whom  the  con-  chosen  troops,  and  rendered  important 
ijucror  of  the  formidable  Hannibal  is  par-  service.  The  next  year,  Scipio  totally 
itcularly  disttnguiabed.  His  father,  who  defeated  Asdrubal,  Hannibal's  brother, 
bore  6e  same  name,  fought  without  sue-  notwithstanding  his  advsniageous  poei- 
ruis,  but  not  without  hoDCO-,  against  the  tion,  and  compelled  him  to  i«treat  to  the 
(.'anbaipnians,  in  the  beginning  of  the  P^neee.  Ttius  the  Cartliaginians  lost 
!etand  Punic  war.  In  tlie  bLoodv  en-  slill  more  adherents  in  Spain.  A  ne«r 
KWineDt  on  the  river  Ticinus,  in  Upper  relative  of  Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia, 
luly,  the  young  Scipio,  hardly  diteeu  who  was  among  the  prisonera,  he  liberat- 
yeaiB  old,  took  an  active  part,  and  is  said  ed,  and  confen^  on  him  rich  presents. 
to  have  saved  the  life  of  his  wounded  This  kindness  procured  for  him  ue  favor 
fttber.  From  the  still  more  fatal  bottle  of  the  Numidian  monarch,  and  led  to  the 
of  Caniue  (B.  C.  216),  he  escaped  with  advantageous  alliance  which  Rome  soon 
the  remains  of  the  conquered  aniiy.  The  oiler  concluded  with  this  powerful  prince. 
<vTeck  of  the  cavalrv,bavioga8semb]edal  The  title  of  king,  which  the  Spaniards 
Canubium,  chooe  him  for  their  com-  offered  to  the  victorious  general,  he  stead- 
tnajider,  and  he  led  them  back  to  Rome.  &Btly  refused.  He  now  labored  to  re- 
Here  his  remarkable  firmocffi  induced  a  duc«  the  disofiecled  tribes  in  tlie  interior 
company  of  young  men  of  dislinctiou,  of  Spain.  In  the  mean  while,  the  Car- 
who  had  resolved  to  flee  fium  Italy  in  thaginians  collected  a  freeh  army,  which 
d»fiair,  to  remain  and  defend  their  coun-  was  led  by  Mago  and  Henno.  Scipio  at- 
tty.  With  his  drawn  sword  he  stepped  tacked  them,  and,  after  a  long  and  bloody 
boldly  among  them,  end  ihreaiened  to  engagement,  destroyed  the  greater  part  of 
kill  whoever  should  refuse  to  take  the  them.  The  remamder,  u)andoned  by 
^nth  that  be  proposed.  Astounded  by  his  their  commanders,  were  allowed  to  retire 
boldnew,  they  did  as  he  desired,  and  aided  undisturbed,  in  consequence  of  ibe  uiter- 
tosiveRome.  Suchspiritmet  withpub-  ceesion  of  Masinissa.  l^eavine  his  army 
lie  honor.  At  the  a^  of  twenty,  he  was  in  Spain,  he  now  went  to  A&ica,  to  in- 
made  curule  edile,  and,  a  few  yean  afler,  duce  Syjdiax,  king  of  Massseylia,  to  be- 
wns  appointed  proconsul  in  Spain.    Here  come  the  ally  of  Rome ;  in  which  ho 
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■uccoeded.  Aflo'  hk  ntum,  he  cfaaati«ed  llil  rapidity ;  but  it  wm  eaually  unabk  to 
die  cities  which  bad  rerolted  during  hia  withataiid  the  Romuia.  nUmnitBa,  tmo- 
tibeeace.  A  short  time  after,  be  was  at-  ciated  with  Lnliua,  bad  a^aiD  Aebttei 
tacked  by  a  disease,  which  ucBriy  cost  Syphaz,  and  taken  him  pnsofMr.  Hn 
him  his  lUe,  and  induced  aeTerel  Spanieb  beautiAil  St^boniabe,  the  dauehter  of 
tribal  to  revolt  again  irom  the  Romans ;  Aadiubal,  by  whom  Syntax  bad  been 
even  two  lemons  id  his  uwn  aimy  muti-  gained  over  to  Caithage,  Maainiaaa  loagti 
nied.  But  Sciirio  recorerod,  and  by  hia  to  many.  Fearing  the  effect  of  W 
energy  and  pnideace  quelled  the  dis-  chmnnH,  Scipio  commanded  her  to  be 
tuitoncea.  He  abo  obtained  poeeenoa,  brought  to  the  camp  as  b  Roman  prisoner. 
Inr  negotiation,  of  the  valuaUe  cily  of  To  avert  nich  a  di^race,  the  Icing  penuad- 
Gades. — ThuB  the  CanfaaginiaDa  were  edhertoswallowpoiMD.  Ananniflticewas 
wholly  driven  &01A  Spain,  and  the  great-  now  (nou^t  about  between  the  Romana 
eat  put  of  that  country  wae  subjected  to  and  tbw  enemies;  but  the  lalter  violaled 
Rome.  The  aeuera]  entered  Rome  in  '  iL  Haimiba]  bad  returned  fimn  Italy, 
triumph,  amid  the  loudest  aoelaitiluions  to  save  liis  country,  if  poemble;  but  he 
of  the  people.  Scarcely  had  he  arrived,  badnowonly  tbewrecltoi  hia  oncefenni- 
before  he  petitioned  the  senate  tbr  pa.  daMe  army.  His  spies,  who  iell  into  the 
misaion  to  conduct  an  army  to  Amca,  hands  of  the  Romans,  Scipio  ordered  to 
that  he  might  attack  the  Niemy  in  tbdr  be  led  through  all  parts  of  the  Roman 
own  country.  In  vain  ^  Fabius  Alazi-  camp,  and  then  sufiered  them  to  retum. 
rauB  exeit  his  influence  and  eloquence  to  Hamiibal  wished  for  an  inlnriew  with 
frustrate  the  deo^  Scipio  waaempoW'  the  Rcntan  commander;  and  not  ftrfrom 
ered  to  go  to  Sicily  with  an  army  and  a  Zama,  the  two  grealMt  generals  of  their 
fleet,  in  order,  after  mature  deUberation  time  met  (B.  C.JXS).  'Diey  apjNoacbed 
on  the  means  of  effecting  a  landing  on  each  other,  fi>r  the  first  time,  in  the  pree- 
the  coast  of  A&ica,  to  execute  the  plan  eoce  of  tbnr  respective  armies.  For  a 
which  he  bad  formed.  He  arrived  sue-  long  time  they  gazod  upon  each  other  in 
ceaafullr  at  the  island,  and  despslched  his  rilence ;  then  Hannibal  advised  a  peace, 
fnend  Lslius,  with  a  detachment  of  and  eptJte  of  the  fickleness  of  fortune, 
troops  and  of  the  fleet,  to  the  enemy's  Scipk>  required  of  the  Curthaffiniana  un- 
country.  On  landing,  Lnlius  found tbe  condidcmal  submimon;  Hannibal  prom- 
eouittrv  almost  destitute  of  soldiera,  took  ised  to  give  up  nil  the  fbrmgn  poooemions. 
and  plundered  several  rich  cities,  laid  Tliis  was  not  satisfectory  to  the  Roman ; 
waste  the  fteld^  and  gained  over  Mas-  and  the  gencrvls  separated  and  prepued 
iniaea  to  the  deagns  01  Scipio.  At  the  foranenKugemeuL  The  two  armies  fou^t 
approach  of  the  hostile  fleet,  he  returned,  with  ardor ;  but  th^  etrength  was  un- 
laden with  boo^,  to  Sicily.  Scipio  now  equal.  Scipio  bad  an  excellent  and  well- 
labored  with  redoubled  activity  to  equip  disciplined  inftnoy,  and  the  Dumerous 
the  troops  fbr  his  great  enterprise ;  and  and  valiant  cavalry  of  MasinisBa.  Hanni- 
tbeu  liE^nened  to  the  shores  cnT  Africa,  bal's  troops,  on  the  cootrary,  were  mostly 
His  unexpected  arrival  spread  terror  raw  soldiers,  or  merceoaries.  The«e  fled 
amoDg  tbe  Carthaginians,  who  were  with-  at  the  first  onset,  and  tbe  veterans  akuie 
out  an  army  or  a  good  general.  But  they  defended  themselves  with  firmness.  Their 
succeeded  in  detaching  the  powerful  general  stood  by  their  side,  as  usual,  to 
Sypfaas  from  the  Roman  alliance,  and  encourage  their  exertions.  The  Ro- 
be came  with  an  army  of  60,000  men  to  mans  availed  them  in  vain,  till  Ha»- 
their  aid.  Towards  winter,  the  Romans,  inissB  and  Leelius  attacked  ibem  in 
were  forced  to  retire  to  a  distance  from  the  rear.  They  now  gave  way,  attd 
the  city  by  tbe  superiority  of  the  enemy :  nearly  all  fell  victims  to  their  pecse- 
the  negotiations  for  peace  produced  no  rerauce.  Hannibal  scarcelv  succeeded  in 
result.  The  proconsulate  of  Scipio  in  saving  himself.  He  now  advised  a  peace, 
Africa,  therefore,  was  prolonged,  till  the  which  was  granted  on  very  bard  condi- 
WRTshouldbeterminBted.  Thefollowing  tions.  Scipio'a  return  through  Italy  to 
qiriog,  the  affairs  of  the  Romana  took  a  Rome  resembled  a  triumphal  pntcemtMi ; 
more  favorable  turn.  The  camp  of  Sy-  eveir  one  was  eager  to  see  tbe  conqueror, 
phax  was  assailed,  and  bis  whole  army  At  Uie  gate  of  Uie  citv  he  received  tbe  ■ 
destroyed;  Asdiubal  suffered  a  simtlu  congtaculatioiiaof biareUow-citizens;aiid 
fiue.  The  defeat  was  dreadfiil,  and  none  then  followed  the  mon  magnificent  tri- 
en^ied  but  tbe  commanden,  with  a  few  umph  which  Rome  had  ever  wiinf^nd. 
attandanta.  Nevertheless,  the  Carthann-  The  ^Is  were  immense.  120,000 
isM  C4rilected  a  new  army  with  wonder-  pounds  of  alver  were  carried  in  die  pro- 
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cevion,  to  be  deported  iii  the  public  Romans  the  boaeness  and  isjiMiM  of 
treasuij.  The  columns  which  the  Ro-  their  conduct.  The  pereecutions  now 
TDBiiB  propoaed  to  erect  in  honorof  Scipio  ceased;  hut  Scipio  bood  feilHicIt,  and  died 
be  declined,  but  received  the  suniuiie  of  in  hia  retirement.  He  tuld  his  tvife.tu 
Afrieanu*.  After  tliiB,he  dischaived,  in  a  have  these  words  engraved  upon  hisinon- 
pniaewoTtbf  manner,  the  office  of  censor  i  lunent:  "  Ungratefur  couiitt?,  thou  shall 
but  he  lost  tbe  favor  of  the  people,  be-  never  pcescoc  my  bones."  He  died  three 
muse  he  defended  with  zeal  the  preten-  years  after  he  had  left  Rome,  in  the  year 
Biona  of  the  senate.  Afterwards  he  he-  of  the  city  571  (B.  C.  183).  The  same 
came  hia  brother's  lieutenant,  when  the  year,  Hannibal,  the  most  daBgerouB  enemy 
war  broke  out  trith  Antiochus,  hing  of  of  the  Romans,  died  in  Rithynia. 
Syria,  and  went  to  Greece,  and  thence  to  SciPio,  Publius  jGmilianua,  sumamed  • 
Ana.  Here  he  had  tbe  misfortune  to  see  Afticanus  the  younger,  son  of  the  ftimous 
his  cmly  son  &1I  into  the  hands  of  the  Paulua  ^mihu^  who  conouered  the 
etmny.  As  Antiochua  wished  Sa  peace,  potverftil  Petseua,  king  of  Macedonia, 
he  Bern  BmbaBsadoTB  to  the  Roman  com-  was  adopted  by  the  sou  of  the  great  Scipio. 
iaanders,and  promised  the  afflicted  ftther  He  began  his  pubhc  career  at  the  age'of 
tMht  hia  Bon  should  be  renored  without  a  thirty,  when  the  Roman  senate  wsa  about 
ransom.  Scipio  declared  that  he  accept-  to  despntch  a  new  anny  to  repress  the 
ed  dieir  ofier  witli  gratitude,  but  warned  distuibanceB  in  Spain.  Exasperated  by 
llie  eDV4^  Dot  to  imagine  that  he  could  the  conetant  fiulure  of  the  wan  against 
he  ihuB  bribed  to  violate  his  duty.  Nolh-  the  Spanish  tribes,  (he  people  obstinately 
ing  but  CMnplete  submission  could  pur-  refused  to  serve.  At  this  juncttire,  Scipio 
ctwaepeoce.  Soon  afler,  Scipio  was  taken  came  fbrward,and  byo  sjririied  and  pow- 
Bic^  and  obliged  to  leave  the  army.  As  erfUl  harangue,  made  such  an  impreauon 
soon  Bs  Antioichus  heard  of  it,  he  sent  back  on  the  public  mind,  that  a  multitude  of 
hia  captive  son  without  any  conditions.  Romans  of  all  classes  voluntarily  enlisted. 
With  tears  of  joy  the  ftther  embraced  B,  C.  15S,  he  accompanied  the  consul, 
hitn,  and  immemately  sent  his  thanks  to  Luc.  Licinius  Lucullua,  to  Spain,  as  le- 
AndocbuB,  and  advised  him  not  to  en-  gionaiy  tribune,  and.  by  his  disinterested- 
counter  the  Romans ;  but  his  advice  was  seas,  courage,  aftability  and  ftmines^ 
neglected.  Nevertheless,  he  procured  gained  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  army. 
the  defeated  king  {B.  C.  189)  tolerable  He  acquired  i>eculiar  respect  byconqucr- 
Cfxiditions  of  pence.  After  nis  return  in^  a  gigantic  Spaniard,  who  had  long 
friHn  Ana,  Scipio  retired  into  private  hfe.  irritated  the  Romans  by  his  arrogant 
Here  he  experienced  with  gnef  the  in-  challenges.  By  his  magnanimity  and 
sratitude  of  bis  fellow-citizens.  Cato  the  kindness  he  obtained  more  honorable  vic- 
Censor,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Scip-  tones  over  the  hearts  of  the  Spaniards. 
ios,  by  constant  accusations,  procured  on  But  Lucullus  viewed  the  young  hero  with 
order  for  9cipio  to  be  lirought  before  the  a  jealous  eye,  and,  in  order  to  remove 
pnbUe  tribunal,  to  nve  an  account  of  the  him  from  the  army,  commissioned  him  to 
money  which  he  hnd  received.  He  &p-  obtain  elephants  from  Masinissa,  in  Afri- 
peared,  showed  the  people  his  accounts,  ca.  He  vras  entertained  by  the  kingwith 
and  then  toi«  them  in  pieces  in  their  the  greatest  disiinciioit,  fully  ar  cum  pi  i^- 
Bght.  "Tbisis  the  day,"he  exclaimed  edtheobjectofhismisaion,aDdretumedto 
with  a  firm  voice  and  a  calm  counte-  Spain.  A  fen  years  after  this,  he  went  to 
■je — "  This  is  the  day  when  Hannibal  AJtHca  a  second  time,  at  the  coinmence- 
heaten  and  Caiuiage  overcome.  inentofthethirdPuDicwar,iD theyearof. 
Whywsste  the  time  in  words;  the  gods  Rome  605 ;  B.  C.  149.  Hesm^underthe 
expect  us  in  the  capitol.  Followme,Ro-  consul  M.MBn1iuBNepoe,and,by  his cour- 
moDB,  and  let  us  oser  them  our  ttianks."  age  and  vigilance,  rendered  importnntscr- 
The  people  were  filled  vnth  shame,  fbl-  vices  to  the  cause  of  the  Romans,  When, 
lowed  bim  directly,  and  left  the  accusers  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  consul, 
in  the  ftmm)  alone.  Notwithstanding  the  Cortha^niana,  in  this  campaign,  sud- 
this,  Scipio  was  summoned  before  the  denly  fell  upon  the  camp,  Scipio  saved 
tribunal  a  second  time  by  his  enemies,  the  army  from  destruction  by  coming  un- 
He  did  not  appear,  but  left  the  uDgi«etiil  expectcdiy  upon  tbe  rear  of  the  enemy 
rity  and  retii«d  to  his  villa  at  LiiUemum.  and  forcing  them  to  retire.  A  short  time 
As  he  was  still  pereecuted,  and  his  rural  subsequent  to  this  event,  the  same  impru- 
quiet  disturbed,  Til)erius  Gracchus,  the  dent  consul  attacked  Asdrubal  in  a  poei- 
eloquent  tritMine  of  the  people,  at  length  tion  unfavorable  for  the  Romans,  and  was 
undertook  his  defence,  and  afaowed  the  obliged  to  retreat  Hotly  pursued  by  tba 
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enemy,  he  would  have  suffered  a  great  take  the  city  that  jear,  and  the  approach 
loBB,  had  not  Scipio  confroated  the  pur-  of  winter  put  a  etop  to  military  opetBtMiu. 
Buers  with  a  ExkIv  of  300  horae,  and  kept  The  next  seaaon,  he  attacked  the  hostile 
them  in  cheek  till  the  rest  of  the  troofn  army,  which  woa  Eflrongly  intrenched, 
had  passed  oyer  the  riv.er.  But  a  few  with  a  superior  force,  conquered  and  de- 
hundred  of  the  Roman  foot-soldiers  were  atroyed  them.  He  then  advaneed  againn 
Btill  behind.  No  sooner  hod  Scipio  per-  the  city,  and,  after  twen^  days,  the  genius 
cei Fed  their  condition,  than '  he  hastened  of  the  genera),  and  the  persereimice  of 
over  the  rirer  with  a  detachment  of  cav-  the  devoted  troops  effected  the  reduction 
airy,  took  potnession  of  apiece  of  rising  of  Carthage  (q.  y.)  B.  C.  146.  I4eliu8,tl>e 
ground,  attacked  the  enemy,  and  thus  valiant  triend  of  Scipio,  first  ascended  the 
enabled  the  Romans  to  escape  with  only  wallsoftliedtywiihuissoldieiB.  Withun- 
a  trifling  loss.  He  returned  m  triumph  to  partilleled  fury  the  Carthaginians  resisted 
the  RAman  camp,  crowned  by  the  grate-  the  Komans,  even  after  they  had  entered 
fill  soldiers,  who  owed  to  him  theirsafety,  the  city ;  and  much  blood  was  q>ilt  before 
with  a  wreath  of  grass,  woven  on  the  the  conquerors  could  full;  reduce  it  By 
plqce  •  where  they  were  rescued.  By  this  the  express  command  of  the  Roman  seiuue, 
proof  of  courage  and   conduct,    Scipio  this  rival  of  Rome,  once  sopowerfiil,  itaa 

Ced  universal  esteem  and  admiration,  demolished  and  burnt.  This  spectacto 
a  the  severe  Cato  was  loud  in  hia  affected  Scipio  to  tears.  He  was  honored 
C raise,  and  prophesied  at  his  death,  that  by  with  a  magnificent  triumph  at  Rome,  after 
im  alone  could  the  proud  rival  of  Rome,  .the  war  was  terminated,  and  was  sumam- 
Cartbege,  be  destroyed.  Manlius,  his  com-  ed  the  yotmger  AJricatuig.  After  he  had 
mander,  could  not  forbear  to  recommend  lived  for  some  time  as  a  private  citizen, 
the  young  hero,  in  the  most  emphatic  he  was  sent  with  other  ambassadoTs  to 
mamier,  to  the  senate.  Hence,  the  next  Egypt,  to  king  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  where 
year,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  he  was  he  was  much  admired  for  his  genuine 
unanunously  chosen  consul,  and  leader  Roman  moderation,  and  lus  noble  ttiirst 
of  the  forcee  against  tfae  Carthaginians,  for  knowledge.  When  he  returned  ^B.C. 
Accompanied  by  Lslius,  the  womiy  son  142)  he  was  elected  censor.  In  this  of- 
of  the  Ldehua  renowned  in  the  second  fice  he  fiequently  urged  the  degenerate 
Punic  war,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  Romans  to  return  to  the  simphci^  and 
of  the  elder  Scipio,  and  by  Potybius,  the  frugality  of  their  fathers ;  he  even  punish- 
Qreek  historian,  he  went  a  second  lime  ed  severely  some  respectable  citizens  (or 
into  a  hostile  country.  Directly  after  his  ar-  their  extravagance.  B.  C.  134,  be  entered 
rival,  he  rescued  a  large  body  of  Roman  sol-  on  his  second  consulship,  in  order  to  put 
diers,who  were  surrounded,Bndwhoaede-  an  end  to  the  war  which  had  Ions  been 
BtructioD  appeared  certain.  Haviugbeateu  carried  on  with  Numantia  (q.  v.),  a  nrave- 
and  driven  back  the  hostile  armies,  he  be-  ly  defended  city  in  Spain.  On  his  arrival 
gantomake  serious  preparations  to  reduce  in  the  enemy's  country,  hia  fiist  lalmr  was 
the  city,  which  was  extremely  strong,  and  to  reduce  the  disorderly  and  enervated 
labored  locut  off  all  thesuppliesof  troops  troops  to  their  former  state  of  diaciphne. 
and  provisions,  both  by  land  and  sea.  Eiut  But  before  he  could  effect  this,  the  year 
his  design  was  frustrated  by  the  desperate  was  gone,  and  Numantia  still  untakeo. 
efforts  of  the  besie^d.  With  incredible  Hia  term  of  command  was  therefore  [Mro- 
activity,theCarthaguiians  excavated  a  new  longed.  Reinforced  by  troops  and  ele- 
harbor,  and  thus  opeued  a  connexioD  with  pfaants,  which  were  t)n>ught  to  him  from 
tfie  troops  collected  without  the  city,  NumicUa  l»y  the  young  Jugurtha,  after- 
And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  new  fleet  wards  the  dangerous  enemy  of  the  Ro- 
of fifty  ships  was  built,  which  violently  mans,  he  commenced  the  sjeire  with  great 
attacked  the  fleet  of  the  Romans ;  and,  energy.  For  his  conquest  of  this  power- 
after  a  protracted  and  stubborn  conteBt,  ful  ci^,  a  triumph  was  decreed  to  Scipio, 
the  Romans  gained  no  decisive  nctory.  and  he  rec^ved  the  surname  of  Manan- 
An  attempt  which  they  made  to  storm  imiu.  He  suffered,  like  the  elder  Adri- 
an important  rampart  near  the  city,  totally  canus,  in  the  last  years  of  bis  hfe,  from 
Sailed,  as  the  enemy,  swimming  through  the  ingratitude  of  his  countiymen,  and 
the  intervening  water,  set  fire  to  the  made  bimself  many  enemiea  among  the 
Roman  machinery,  and  repelled  the  people  by  opposing  the  agrarian  law. 
Romans  themselves  with  nre-branda.  (See  the  article  .^gTtiruin  Laas.\  He 
Some  time  after,  indeed,  the  consul  made  retired,  therefore,  with  Lichua,  his  con- 
himself  master  of  this  rampart,  and  kept  stani  firiend,  to  an  estate  near  Napk«,  and 
poMesBion  of  it;  but  he  was  unable  to  lired  in  tranquilli^.  But  having  returned 
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[a  ihe  city;  and  become  swpecteil  of  as-    of  the  body,  generally  proceeding  from 


inring  to  (he  didatonjiip,  lie  was  found  the  induratlDii  of  a  gUnd,  and  frequent^ 

: —  j„j  ;^  his  ted,  w-"^ '--    —-■---■ 

"t^eA.    It  _ 

enlly  be^Ted    that   Die  wife,  Sempro-  Sclatoria,  a  kingdoinVnder  the  gtiv- 


dead  m  hia  Ded,with  mai^    tenninating  in  a 


one  moraiDg  dead  m  hia  hed,  w 
of  faannc  Men  amnried.  It 
enlly  belteTed   that  nie  wife, 


ScissoBS.     (See  CutUry.) 


nia,  a  siaier  of  the  Gtacchi,  irtio  were  the  eminent  of  the  emperor  of   Austria,   is 

■nteni  supporters  of  tlie  apaiian  law,  had  bounded  on  the  west  by  Croatia,  and  sep- 

a  thare  in  the  deed.     Pspiriua  Caibo  and  arated,  on  the   three  other  adea,  by  the 

C.  Gracehtts,  the  tribunes   of   the  peo-  Drave,  Save  and  Danube,  from  Hungary, 

pie,  were  likewise  bitter  enemiea  of  his.  Servia  and  Bosnia.     Under  tlie  Romana, 

AAo"  Scipio's  death,  there  wob  found  in  it  formed  a  pan  of  Pannonia.      It  derives 

h»  liouae  only  two  and  a  half  poiuida  of  iut  present  name  from   the  Sclavi,  who 

gold,  and  less  than  thiny-two  m* silver,  ao  settled  there  in  the  seventh  centurr.     In 

great  had  been  hia  liberality  and  modera-  the  tenth  century,  it  came  under  the  do- 

tioiL    He  died  B.  C.  199,  at  the  age  of  minion  of  Huneary,  and,  in  1536,  under 

My-siz  years.      All  the  Romans,   who  that  of  the  TuHia ;  but  was  sut^ected  to 

knew    his   great    viituea,   lantented    his  the  house  of  Austria  by  the  peace  of  Car- 

deaih.    Like  tbe  elder  Scipio  Afiiconus,  lowitz,  in  1699.     It  FOntaina  6530  square 

he  was  a  Roman  of  the  bigtieet  stamp ;  he  milea,  and  is  traversed  from  one  extremity 

united  cooTBge  ynlh  magnanimity,  wia-  to  the  other   by   a  chain  of  mountains 

doDi  with  humanity,  patriotism  inthmod-  which  rise  in  Croatia,  and  run  &om  the 

oalion    and    forecast,  and   benevolence  west  to  tbe  east     It  abounds  in  forests, 

with  UDshaken  probity.  which  ia  the  cause  (hat  the   cUinate   is 

Sciaa   FAciAt ;    a  judicial  writ,  most  cooler  than  might  be  expected  in  this  1st- 

coDunooly  used  to  call  a  man  to  show  itudet     In  fertility   of  soil,   Sclavonia  ii 

cauae  to  ue  cwurt,  whence  i(  inuea,  why  equal  to  Hungary,  with  the  exception  of 

eiMution  of  judgment  passed  should  not  the  mountainous  dis(ric(8.  I(s  prcductiona 

be  made  out.  are,  beeides  poul(ry  and  the  common  do- 

SciBOR ;  a  celebrated  robber  in  Attica,  meetic  animals,  venison,  fish,  beea,  a  ereat 
who  plunderad  the  inhabitants  of  the  (juanti^of 8ilk,com(althouKbagrictJture 
country,  and  kicked  them  from  the  rocks  is  stiU  very  backward),  melona,  tobacco, 
into  the  sea  while  washing  his  feet.  The-  end  an  abundance  of  wine.  Fruit  is  pro- 
KUB  attacked  him,  and  trmted  bim  as  be  duced  in  great  abimdance,  particularly 
Iffiated  trarellets.  According  to  Ovid,  plums,  of  which  brandy  is  ruade,  and  a 
the  earth,  aM  well  as  the  sea,  refiised  to  re-  great  quantity  of  nuts ;  both  articles  are 
ceive  the  bones  of  Sciron,  which  re-  exported  largely,  particularly  the  pliuna, 
ntained  for  some  lime  Huapended  in  the  which  Ibrm  a  prmcipal  article  of  con- 
sir,  tiQtlief  were  changed  into  large  rocks,  sumption  and  trade.  There  are,  likewise, 
called  Snroma  Saxa,  situated  between  conaderable  fbrests  of  oaks,  wl^ich  are 
Uegarv  and  Corinth.  B6ttiger  thinks  he  used  for  tanning ;  and  likewise  forests  of 
was  die  same  as  Procrustea  (q.  v.),  and  cbeemucs.  The  mountains,  most  probably, 
Sins,  or  Scinis.  contain  minerals ;  but  there  is  no  mining 

Scikfus  ;  an  old  Latin  name  fbr  carried  on.  Mineral  spring  are  abun- 
tbe  bulrush  and  other  plants  of  that  dant:  coals  have  likewise  oeen  found. 
tribe,  which,  on  account  of  Aeir  soft  fiexi-  The  itihahilants  (528,000)  belong,  for  the 
ble  stems,  destitute  of  knots,  are  useful  fbr  most  part,  to  tbe  Sclavonian  stock;  but 
^ingthingaU^etherortbrinakinebaBkeis.  there  are,  likewise,  many  Magyars,  Wa- 
lt is  a  very  immenius  genus.  The  com-  lacfaiana,  Gyjwies,  Germans,  Greeks,  Jews 
mon  bulraeb  is  frequent  in  clear  waters,  and  Airoenians.  The  Roman  Catholic, 
and  about  the  borders  of  rivers  through-  the  Greek  Catholic,  and  the  Greek  non- 
oat  Europe ;  also  in  North  America  and  united  church,  are  the  most  numerous  re- 
New  South  Wales.  The  roots  are  thick  ligious  dcnominationB.  There  are  but  few 
and  stout,  oreepicg  under  water  in  the  Proteatauts.  Manufactureaare  almost  en* 
deep  mud ;  stems  four  or  five  feet,  or  tirelj  unknown  amongst  the  iubabitanu. 
more,  in  height;  naked,  smooth,  round.  Until  1745,  the  country  was  only  divided 
dark  green,  tough,  and  pliant,  spongy  into  miliuiry  districts,  but  since  that  time 
within,  useful  fbr  pecking  and  thatching,  a  beginning  has  been  made  towards  g'Ving 
and  eapecioUjr  fbr  planing  into  the  bottom  some  of  them  a  civil  constimtion.  These 
of  chairs,  their  base  inverted  with  several  form  tliree  couclies.  The  military  dia- 
sbealtung  aealee,  partly  ending  in  leafy  trict,  or  ^neialate,  consists  of  Brod,  Pe- 
INiuiU.  torwaradm  and  Gradisca.     It  is  under  a 

SctBKBiTs;  a  hard  (umorinany  part  military  goTenunent,at  (hefaeadof  which 
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is  the  commanding  geDeral  in  Sclavonia,  niuneroua  WKywodeahips,  fivm  which 
whoresidesBtPeterrfaradin.  Thecoimties  arose  new  notional  names  before  ihe  end 
are  subject  to  the  kingdum  of  Hungary,  of  the  Sixth  century.  All  this  rests  only 
and  each  hog  its  govemur  and  vice-goV'  on  crwlitioii.  In  the  eighth  century,  ^ 
ernor.  Moat  of  the  citizenaof  the  towns,  Boniface  led  somo  Sclavonic  tribes  into 
as  also  the  peasants,  are  bondmen.  Hany  the  vicinity  of  Futdo,  Bamberg,  Wiira- 
of  the  proprietors  of  estates  (lOBaesB  do-  bui^  and  BayTeuth.  In  Bohemia  reixned 
mains  contauiing  from  84  to  335  square  Libuasa,  the  founder  of  Prague,  &oat 
miles.  722,  and  Przcmisl,  first  duke  of  the  Bobe- 
ScLAVoniA:TS  (fit>m  dava,  fame) ;  one  miana,  afterwards  called  Czecheu.  The 
of  the  two  European  families  of  nations  tribe  of  the  Liacfaes  (prttbafalv  a  branch 
which  have  retained  their  original  char-  of  the  Antes)  retired  from  mo  eastern 
acter.  Later  than  the  Gcrtnans,  the  Sar-  shore  of  the  Danube  to  the  Vistula,  and, 
inotians  (q.  v.]  emigrated  from  Asia  to  under  the  name  of  Polif'ano,  diSiised 
Europe.  From  thcin  descended,  accord-  themselves  atiroad  in  modem  Poland. 
ing  to  Ptolemy,  the  Wends,  who  extended  Branches  of  this  race,  the  PomeraniaitB 
tliemnelves,  In  the  fourth  century,  into  the  and  Lutitzians,  ailvaiiced  to  the  north- 
great  plains  along  tlie  Vistula,  and  con-  eaatiim  part  of  -Gennaoy  (PomeraiUB, 
tended  with  the  Croths  in  the  neighbor-  Lower  Lusano).  The  Wilzians,  a  broncb 
hood.  Jomandes,  an  author  of  the  sixth  of  the  Wenda,  spread  from  the  Oder 
cenlurv,  says,  that  the  Wends  were  di-  through  the  Mark  to  the  other  aide  of  the 
vided  I'mo  several  branches,  of  which  the  Elbe ;  and  the  Sorbiana,  after  640,  settled 
most  general  names  were  Sdaiim  and  in  the  territory  deserted  by  the  Hermim- 
AnUs.  Hence  he  distinguishes  three  tribes  duri,  on  the  Upper  Elbe  (the  present 
of  one  stock,  by  the  names  Ftneti,  Ania  Misnia,  as  far  as  to  the  Saale),  and  the 
aadSdavi,  Theuame  of  thechiefbraocb,  llaveL  The  Oboirites,  etiU  later,  be- 
Wendt,  rem^ed  {wculiar  to  the  nations  came  powerful  in  modem  MecklenfaurK- 
which  afterwards  inundated  the  north-  The  Wends  contended,  on  the  west,  wiui 
eastern  countries  of  Germany :  the  Bcia-  the  Thurinnans  and  Franks.  Chsiie- 
vonians  occupied  the  country  between  the  magna  sou^t  the  alliance  of  aoaaa  of 
southern  tiaiik  of  the  Vistula  and  the  these  tribes,  and  conquered  othoro.  Itt 
Dniester ;  the  Antes  between  the  Dniester  the  war  with  the  Avara,  he  subdued  the 
and  Diueper.  The  irruption  of  the  Huns  southent  Sclavonic  territories,  Catinthia, 
uito  Europe  freed  them  from  the  yoke  of  Stiiia  and  Carniola,  where  he  and  later 
the  Goths,  and  the  death  of  AttiU  from  emperors  founded  German  margivnates. 
that  of  the  Huns.  They  were  oAerwarda  (See  Jbutna.)  The  Northern  Wends 
luved  by  the  some  impulse  which  unpel-  were  subeequeotly  driven,  bv  the  Saxon 
leiT  the  German  tribes  to  the  south  and  kings  of  Germany,  b^ond  the  river 
west,  while  at  the  same  time  Scvthianor  Elbej  and  in  the  tenth  century  were 
Mongolian-Tartar  hordes  came  aown  up-  fbrmed  the  tnargraviatea  of  MiBtiia,  Lusa- 
OD  thein,  almost  uniiitemiptedly,  from  the  tia  and  Brand^ibufg.  About  the  aoine 
Wolge  and  the  Caucasus,  and  drove  them  period,  the  Antes,  who  still  remained  at 
from  the  northern  banks  of  the  Black  the  mouth  of.  the  Danube,  were  extemii- 
sea,  some  to  the  north,  and  others  to  the  natad  by  the  irruptionB  of  the  Avars,  Bul- 
wesl.  In  the  sixth  ceotuiy,  the  Wends,  garians,  Hungarians,  and  others,  or  driven 
strictly  BO  called  (afterwartis  the  Northern  to  distant  lands.  The  name  otJhtUs  dis- 
Sclavonians),  took  posBession  of  the  re-  appeareil.  Probably  some  of  this  race 
gions  on  the  Elbe,  which  had  been  de-  retired  to  the  Dnieper  and  to  the  Wol- 
Berted  by  the  Golhs  and  Suevi,  while  the  chow.  On  the  former  they  built  Kiev, 
proper  or  eastern  Sclavonians  occupied  nnd  on  the  latter  Novgorod,  the  two  Scl&~ 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  Norican  vonic  pillars  of  the  Russian  state.  (See 
and  Julian  Alps.  But  the  two  tril>es  in-  Riuno.)  The  proper  Sclavi  maintamed 
termin^led,  end  there  arose  two  great  their  position  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Wendish  Sclavouian  unions;  that  in  Danube  and  often  invaded  and  devsatat- 
Great  Croatia  (East  Bohemia,  Silesia  and  ed  the  Roman  provinces,  defended  their 
Lodomiria),  and  that  in  Great  Servia  (Mis-  independence  against  the  Bulgarians  aiul 
nia.  West  Bohemia  and  Moravia).  Under  Avare,  received  emigrants  from  Great 
the  yoke'ofthe  Frxuiks  and  the  Avars,  Servia  and  Great  Croatia,  and,  in  connex- 
they  split  into  various  bodies,  which  were  ion  with  them,  foimded  Sclavonic  settle- 
uniled,  about  ff£i,  by  Somo,  the  Frank,  ments  in  Dalmatia  (see  DoimaHa,  and  U- 
into  a  powerful  empire:  but  afler  his  iyrio),  Servia,  Croatia  and  Sclavonia.  Chi 
death,  it  again  fell  to  pieces,  and  formed  UiefallofthekingdomofGreaiMoravia,ai 
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tbe  close  of  the  ainth  century,  that  of  the  of  the  empire  in  the  duchies  of  Pome- 
Obotritea  arose  (in  LauenbuiVi  Mecklen-  raniB,  from  the  Oder  to  the  TistuU.  In 
burg,  &C),  under  king  GotttchaUc  (he  was  Pomerania  Proper,  the  Wendiah  houae 
iiiwiwiiiiili  d  in  1066),  and  king  Hemy  (be  of  princes,  Dotwithxtaiiding  "lAoy  diriH- 
died  11S6),  t^  in  tM  twelfth  century,  it  ioDG,didDotbecomeexliDcl  till  1637.  Ger- 
waa  conquered,  partly  by  Saxon  dukes  man  colonists  senled  in  the  Wendieh  tnr- 
(Ke  Henry  Vtt  iMm),  and  poitl;  by  the  ritorieB,  which  were  depopulated  by  war ; 
Danish  hinga.  Bohemia  {q.  v.)  retained  and  thiu  their  language  and  mannerB,  in 
its  SelaTonie  line  of  princes,  but  oclmowt-  a  great  measure,  disappeared  (partially  as 
edged  the  soverdgnty  of  the  German  em-  early  oe  the  fifteenth  century,  e.  g.  on 
peroTB  till  1306.  Kuesia  and  Poland  (q.v.)  Rugenh  but  bondage  stiJi  remains, 
alowly  unfolded  into  independent  slates ;  The  old  Wendish  slock,  however,  has 
nliile,  on  the  other  band,  the  Sclav!  on  mainlained  its  existence  in  seveial  parts 
the  Danube,  the  gclaTouiaoa,  Bosnians  of  Eastern  Germany,  as  in  Lusotia  and 
and  CrosiianB,  were  never  powerful,  but  AUenburg.  Bbce  the  ftll  of  the  Wend- 
almoet  always  in  subjection  lothe  adjacent  ish  empire,  the  name  of  SclaTonians  has 
nations — the  Greeks,  HunEarians,  Vene-  become  more  general.  The  inbsbitaniB 
tioua  and  Turks.  Meanwhile,  centuries  of  Poland,  Galicia,  Ruada,  Bohemia,  Mo- 
of  enugiation  and  war  bad  troiMfonned  ravia,  Sclavonia,  Servia,  Bosnia,  Croatia, 
the  democratic  governments  of  the  Wend-  Ltyria  and  Daliiiatia,  are  still,  in  a  great 
ish  (Sclavonic)  tribes  into  limited  mon-  measure,  Sclavonians.  The  whole  num- 
aivhiea.  Their  first  princes  were  the  old-  her  of  diertl  is  estimated  at  50,000,000. 
eatmemhers  of  the  tribe;  afterwards,  the  Five millionsofthese  belong  to  the  south- 
leaders  of  their  armies,  styled  gotpodin,  em  Sclavonians;  and  their  dialect  is  coiled 
or  tiMpodar,  knui,  teayaode,  ban,  imj,  IByrian,  or  Scrruin.  The  Serviam  (Ras- 
&c.  llie  heathen  priests  exercised  a  sreat  cians)  are,  next  to  the  Czeches,  the 
authority  o*er  the  rulers,  and  the  nif^  most  cirilized  and  powerful  of  all  the 
priests  at  Arcon,  on  the  island  of  Rdgen,  southern  Sclavonians,  zealous  fiiends  of 
governed  alt  the  Wendish  tribes.  The  the  Greek  church,  and  brave  defenders 
principal  deity  of  the  Sclavonians  Was  of  their  rights^— Surowiecki  deecriifes  the 
called  Bog,  uid  his  vrife  Siiaa.  They  Sclavonians  as  a  nation  employed  wholly 
also  worshipped  good  spirits  (fidfcog)  and  in  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  cattle, 
evil  s{Htit»  [Ctenubog).  Almost  every  and  who  fight  only  m  self-defence.  The 
village  had  its  divinity.  At  RQgen,  Swan-  Sclavonians,  in  genend,  are  courageous, 
tewil  was  chiefly  revered ;  the  Ohotrites  lively  and  hospitd^le,  attached  to  their  na- 
worriiipped  Radegaat ;  the  Havlers,  He-  tinnal  manners  and  national  £une.  Though 
rowiL  Among  the  apostles  of  the  Scis-  fond  of  spirituous^hquors,  they  are  dil- 
Toniano,  in  the  ninth  century,  Cyril  (q.  v.)  igent  and  intelligent ;  but  in  mental  culti- 
and  HetltodiUB  are  worthy  of  notice.  As  vation  they  have  remained,witb  the  excep- 
Ihe  kings  of  the  Sclavomons  were  hered-  lion  of  the  Bohemians  and  Ragusans  in  the 
itarr  monarclu,  and  all  Ibe  nobles  might  be  middle  ages,  behind  the  Germans,  because 
atiaVf  participate  in  the  government,  the  they  are  scaltered  over  a  wide  extent  of 
common  people  became,  gradually,  more  country,  and  have  comparatively  little  m- 
and  more  oppressed,  and  sunk,  at  length,  tercourse  with  other  nations,  are  engaged 
into  complete  slavery.  They  remained,  in  frequent  wara,  and  have  un&vorable 
after  a  dreadful  war,  in  the  same  condi-  institutions  of  government.  The  8cla- 
tion  under  their  German  conquerors,  who  vonic  Eovenuneiit  has  been,  at  all  times, 
forcibly  introduced  Christianity  among  a  republican  oligarchy.  The  difterent 
them  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  tribes  were  subject  to  chiefbiins  (called 
After  the  611  of  Henry  the  Lion,  however,  zwtang  and  tBoaaody)  and  independent 
in  IIBO,  some  Wendish  princes  succeeded  of  one  another.  Inno  Sclavonic  territon' 
in  holding  thrar  lands  as  immediate  vas-  have  feudal  laws  bound  the  mferior  lords 
sols  of  the  emperor,  Pribislaw,  the  son  of  the  soil ;  no  where  has  the  right  of 
of  Niklot,  the  last  Wendish  king  of  the  property  given  industry  and  proeoeii^  to 
Ohotrites,  anumed  the  title  of  prince  of  the  great  body  of  cultivators  who  nave  re- 
Hecklenburg,  from  the  ancient  capital  of  mained  always  vassals;  no  where  has  the 
hie  country ;  and  his  posterity  still  reign  Rnnan  code,  or  the  dviUzation  of  the 
in  Schwerm  and  Strefitz.  Thus  the  fiun-  West,  become  deeply  rooted ;  for  the  Oer- 
ily  of  Niklot,  in  Hecklenbuig,  is  the  only  mans,  on  whom  the  Sclavonians  hordetvd, 
Sclavonic  ^Wendish)  bouse  of  [mnccs  were  the  objects  of  their  mortal  hatred, 
remaiiung  in  Europe.  Bogealaw  and  being  always  hosdie  neighbors,  and  ofhni 
Corimir  maintained  tbenMelves  as  princes  their  oppreesois.  There  were  some  cities 
33* 
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of  Sciavcmic  Drutio,  wbich  earned  on  an  iheir  dialects,  into  two  great  cIossm.    Ta 

acdve  trade ;  aoNovgOTod,  Kiev,  I'leskow,  the   &nt   beloiur  the  RtuwanB,  Ulyriatig, 

in  RuBHia   (Dantzic,  iu  Fomerelia,   was  MoutenegrioB,  Bulgariana,  Servians,  Boe- 

of  Daniah  aiigin ;  aod  the  existence  of  niaos,    DalmalianH,    Crostiaua,   and    ilie 

Wineta,  tile  spleadid  conunercial  city  of  Wends  (q.  v.)  in  Caniiola,  Carinthia,  Sti- 

the  Weuds,  which  was  aitualed  in  Pom-  ris,  and  in  the  counlv  of  Eiseubuig.     To 

emnia,  on  the  river  Difenow,  near  Wol-  the  second  Ifelong  the  Bohemians  (Cze- 

lin,  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  then  chen,    or    Tschccheu),    Moravians,    the 

aaak  in  the  sea,  is  extremely  doublfiil,  ac-  Slowacs  of  Hungary   (about  4,000,000]^ 

cording  to   GebharUi's    ilistory    of   the  the   Upper  andLower    LusalienB,   the 

Weadisb'Sclavonic  states^ ;    biit   no  one  Poles  and  Silestans.    Il  is  a  diradvanla^ 

of  those  cities  liad  a  long  duialioD.   Julin  to  Sclavouic  literature,  that  no  single  du- 

(aow  Wollin),  in  the  tenth,  elevcDtli  and  lect  has  prevailed  as  the  literary  language ; 

twelfth  centuries,  was  a  rich  and  populous  and  that,  owine  to  the  great  extent  of 

mart,  till,  in  the  last  part  of  the  twelfth  country  over  vdiicb  the  Sclavonic  race 

century,  it  was  demolished  by  the  Danes,  has  spread,  and  the  diversity  of  ils  politi- 

Raf^usa,    the    only    Sclavonic    republic,  cal  and  religious  institutions,  severu  dia- 

mamtwned  its  existence  mora  than  1100  lects  have  become  written  languages.     It 

year»~froia  656  to  1606.    It  waa,  more-  is  lemariuble  that  the  ScIavoniaiH  hare 

over,  the  first  nur»B  of  Sclavonic  litera-  i««9erved  theu*  national  character,  and 

ture.     With  regard  to  the  older  bistory  hs,\e  flouri^ed  to  such  a  degree,  when 

of  this  notion,  we  refer  the  curious  to  8u-  we  reflect  dial  they  have  been  the  fiietto 

rowiecki's  v^uable  work,  On  the  History  aufler  from  the  storms  which  have  broke 

of  the  Sclavonic  Tribes  (in  the  Polish  Ian-  over  Europe,  from  invading  honke   of 


guage,  Warsaw,  1834),  where  the  author  barbarians.  They  were  exposed  to  the 
shows  &om  Procopius,  Jomandea  and  first  Airy,  not  only  of  the  Teutonic  lut' 
SidfHiius,  that  the  Sclavonians  are  the    tions,  but  also  of  the  Tartars,  Huns  and 


le  \riih  the  Veneti.  Tuiits.     The    Sclavouians   of  Prugaia, 

SUavome  Liot^uaget.     The  Sclavonic  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Saxony,  Alt^i- 

language,  wbich,  both  in  its  roots  and  the  burg,  Miania,  and  Silesia,  yielded  up  their 

words  formed  &om  them,  bears  a  stroni  nalioiialily  only  after  a  long  strug^  and 

resemblance   to  the    Greek,    Latin    and  in  consequence  of  the  severest  measures. 

Teutonic,  is  spoken  by  more  than  sixty  Thus  Frederic  of  Brandenburg  probibitad 

nations,  from  the  countries  on  the  east  of  the  teaching  of  the  SclavMiic  languufe 

the  Adriatic  sea,  to  the  shores  of  the  Icy  under  pain  of  death,  and  introduc^  the 

ocean,  and  fiom  the  Elbe  to  the  Bjiseian  Geiman  bv  force.     The   Lusatiana  stiU 

islands  of  the   Pacific.      In   all   of  the  preserve    their    language   and  manners. 


Sclavonic  dialects  appear  traces  of  an  According  to  Dol»owuty,  the  primitive 

early,  though   impeiiect,   civilization,  to  Sclavonic  is    extincL       It  was   divided 

which  the  race  had  attained  in  its  primi-  into  two  chief  dialects — the  Antian,  or 

tive  seats.     The   Sclavonians    are   thus  that  of  tha  Antes,  or  eastern  Selavoniaits ; 

shown  to  have  been  acquainted,  not  only  and  that  of  the  western  Sclavonians,  or 

with  agriculture   and   mining,   but  with  the  Sclavian.  To  the  Antian  stock  belong, 

navisatiou  ;   and  the   civilization  of  the  according  to  this  author,  three  branches : 

whole  people  was  promoted  by  the  inter-  the  Russian  (divided  into  the  Great  Rus- 

coutse  which  subsisted  between  the  dif-  »au  and  the  Litde  Ruaiian),  the  Servian 

ferent  cities.  The  origin  of  the  Sclavonic  and  Croatian ;  and  to  the  Sclavian,  the 

language  must  be  looked  for  in  India :  the  three  branches  of  the  Bohemiim,  the  Ser- 

Devanugari  (see  Indian  Lati^iuiga)  has  vian  ami  the  Polish.    In  general,  the  Scla- 

5G  ietteis ;    the  old   Sclavonic   alphabet  vonic  is  less  com|iletely  developed  than 

consists  of  46 ;  the  Bohemian  of  42.   The  the  other  European  lileiaiy  languages ;  but 

retixiouB  rites  of  the  Sdavonians  resem-  the  Sclavonians  were  the  firstof  the  Kuro- 

bled  those  of  the  Hindoos ;  and  their  wo-  pean  races  to  translate  the  Bible  into  their 

men,  like  thoee  of  the  latter,  were  accu».  mother  tongue.    The  Russian  and  PoUalt 

lomed  to  bum  themselves  on  the  funeral  languages  coinprise  literatures  of  conaider- 

lile  of  their  husbands.    The  Sclavonic  able  vuuc  and  extent.  (See  AuMwni  i^- 

!ven  yet  preserved  many  roots  of  In-  giu^eimdIAteraivre,BadPolijihlMaarua^ 

origin.     The  Croatian  traveller  Bre-  and  IMeratwre,  under  the  heads  Siufut 

zowski  declares  that  he  was  able  to  ua-  atidPoland.)  TheSerTiBn(q.v.)orIUynau 

deiHtaud  the  Hindoos  as  &r  as  to  Cochin-  language  has  recently  received  newcuhi- 

China,  and  to  render  himself  intelligible  vation.     The  Sclavonic  dialects  of  Boe- 

tothoD.  The  SclaToniana  are  divide^  1^  niaandBuJgaiiadi&r  little  from  the  Ser- 
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TMH.  TbeCarinthiangOrWendish  dialact)  groimd  in  piaeee  exposed  to  a  hot  sun, 

and  the  Sk>w&c  in  Momria,  «re  oeariy  and  hiding  under  Monea,  or  in  creviceB, 

related  to  the  Bohemian.     The  Weudieh,  and,  wlien  dielurbed,  run,  npidlf,  with 

in  LuBatia,  is  a  mixture  of  Polish  and  Bo-  their  tails  curved  over  tbeir  Incks.    The 

bemian ;  but  ia  Lower  Luaalia  il  is  very  species  of  the  south  of  Europe  are  little 

diSbrent  from  thoee  and  from  the  Serri-  more  than  an  inch  id  length,  while  some 

an.     The  Bohemian  has  reached  a  high  of  the  tropical  species  exceed  five  inches, 

deeree  of  cultivation.   Prague  is  the  cen-  The  sting  of  the  laiver  ones  is  very  much 

tnl  point  of  the  literature.    (See  Bohe-  dreaded,  and  is  said  frequently  to  catue 

tMon  Zioa^uageimd  Liitratvft,]  InSchaf-  death.    In  some  places,  they  aro  so  nu- 

ftiick'sHstory  of  the  Sclavonic  Language  merous  as  to  become  a  constant  object  of 

and  Literature,  according  to  its  Dialects  apprehension  to  the  inbabitanls,  aiid  even 

(Buda,  1B26),  the  author  adopts  the  fol-  force  them  to  abandon  tbtai  hsbttations. 

lowing  division ;    A.    The  South-Eastem  The  scorpions  may  be  dirided  into  two 

Sclavonic,  comprinng  first,  the  old  Scia-  sections,  viz.  those  with  eiriit  ryw,  and 

vonian,  or  ecclesiastiod  language ;  second,  those  which  have  only  mx,  uke  the  speciea 

the    Russian    language    and    literature ;  which  inhabit  the  Southent  Slacee. 
third,  the  literature  and  language  of  the         Scotia,  Nova.    (See  Abm  Seolia.] 
Sclavo-Servians  of  the  Greek  church ;       Scotists.  (See  D\m»,  and  SchotattUt.) 
fburth,  the  languageof  the  Catholic  ScIa-         Scotlahd  ;    a    country    of    Europe, 

vo-Servians,  with   the   literature  of  Ha-  united  with  England  and  Wales,  which 

gtna;  fifth,  the  Wendiah  language  and  fonns  the  northern  division  of  Great  Brit- 

riKTSture;  principal  dialect,  that  ofLower  ain.     It  is  bounded  W.  by  the  Atlantic 

Camtola.    B.    Ilie  North- Western  Scla-  ocean,    N.    by    the    Deu-Caledonian  or 

vonic :  fint,  the  Bohemians,  or  Czeches ;  North   sea,    E. '  by    the   Glennan   ocean, 

seooad,  Slowaca  in  Hungary ;  third,  Poles ;  S.  B,  by  England,  8.  by  the  Sotway  fiith, 

fourth,  the  Sc^Uans,  or  Wends,  in  Lu-  and  S.  W.  b;  that  port  of  the  Irisfa  se* 

satia.  called  the  North  chaimel.    It  is  situated 

ScLEBoncA,  in  anatomy ;  one  of  the  between   54°  and  59°   N.  lat  (including 

tunics,  or  coats  of  the  eye.  (See  Eye.)  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  islands,  61°  IW),  , 

Scomber.    (See  Madum.)  and  betw«en  1°  and  5°   W.  Ion.     In 

ScroHK ;  a  village  of  Scotland,  a  little  greateet  extent  from  north  to  south  is  344 

above  Perth  on  the  Tw-.    Itwia&nneriy  miles;   but  a  direct  line  fit>m  Cariisle 

the  residence  of  the  Scottish  kings,  the  northward  to  the  Moray  fiith,  does  not 

[dace  of  their  coronation,  and  the  scene  exceed  160  miles.     Prom  the  Mull  of 

of  'many  histxnical  events.     There  was  Cantyre,  the  western  coast  stretches  230 

fbrmmiy  an  abbey  hete.   The  remuns  of  miles,  in  a  strugfat  line,  to  ci^ie  Wrath, 

the  palace  are  now  incorporated  with  the  The  breadth,  under  di^rent  parallels,  Is 

manmoD  of  tbe  ear)  of  Mansfield.  various,  ftnm  147  to  70,  and  even  36  miles. 

ScoasSBT.    (See  ffyriK  Pniar  Exptdi-  Area  of  Scotland  and  its  isles,  3^600 

Himt.)  aaaam  nules,  or  18,944,000 Ei^hsh acres; 

ScoKFioit  [itorpio)^  a  (brmidable  in-  of  which  5,043,450  are  cultivated,  and 
sect,  aUied  to  the  spider,  but  diSfering  es-  13,900,550  uncultivated  lands ;  beades 
eentially  in  Ibrm.  The  body  is  elongated,  638  square  milee  occupied  bylakes  and 
and  terminates  abruptly  in  a  jointed  tail,  rivers,  Populationinl8!H,3,093,45G.  Of 
armed  at  tbe  extremis  with  a  curved  and  447,960  femiliee,  130,fi99  were  emplc^ed 
Yeiy  acute  spine :  under  the  point  of  this  inagriculture,andI90,264inmanufiictiire* 
spine  are  tvro  very  small  orifices,  which  and  commerce.  The  census  of  1831  gave 
serve  to  (nve  passage  to  a  poisonous  fluid,  the  population  2,365,700.  In  ISOl,  it  was 
The  ant^or^aiTof  feet,  or  palpi,  btb  1,599,066  ;  JQ  1755,  1,265,380.  Scotland 
very  large,  Fesem))iing  thooe  of  the  lob-  is  divided  into  the  following  counties, 
ator  in  fi)rm,  and  serve  to  seize,  and  hear  viz.  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  Selkirk  Dum- 
to  the  mouth  of  the  animal,  the  various  ftiea,  KiAcudbright,  Wigton,  Ayr,  Ran- 
insectB  on  which  it  feeds :  the  cither  feet  fi^w,  Lanark,  Peeblee,  Haddingtiw,  Edin- 
do  not  diSer  essentially  in  form  fit»m  burgh,  linhthgow,  Stiriing,  Dumbarton, 
these  of  the  spider.  At  tbe  junction  of  CIackmannan,KinrosB,Fife,For&ir,Perth, 
the  thorax  and  abdomen,  are  two  mora-  At^le,  Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  BsnlE  Bi- 
ble plates,  having  the  form  of  combs,  the  gin,  Naitv,  Invemeee,  Ron,  Sutherland, 
use  of  which  is  not  well  understood.  Caithness,  CromHTty,  Orkney  islands,  and 
Several  species  of  scorpion  ate  known,  Bute,  These  are  subdivided  into  910 
aU  iubabidDg  tbe  warmer  parts  of  the  parishes.  Scotland  is  of  a  most  diveis- 
0obe.  They  shun  mcnsmre,  hnng  on  the  fied  surftce.    In  the  northern  pans  it  is 
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tnoBdy  mountunouB  and  buren,  while 

towanls  the  Bouth  it  extends  into  fertile  of  wliich  is  Mveoiy  mileo.    The  oonb 

ptains.     It  has  been  separated  into  the  two'  coast  is  bold,  rocky  and  dangerotia.    Aioof 

CE  difiaoDS  of  the  Hiehlanda  and  the  the  western  aboicB  are  numy  (nmunsB  or 

lands,  and  also  into  the  NoithMn,  the  inlets,    where   the  sea   nine   nr   inUnd, 

Middle,  and  the  Southeni.     The  firal  or  fbrming  safe  and   conmiodious  hailxiTS. 

Northern  division  is  cutoff  &om  the  Mid-  Scotland  has  numerous  rivers,  the  chief 

die  by  the  chain  of  lakei  which  Mretch  of  which  ate  the  8l<ey,  the  Dee,  the  North 

fh)tn  the  Monty  fiith  to  Loch  Linnhe.  and  the  South  Bsk,  the  T^,  the  Forth, 

The  second  or  Middle  divisioD  is  aepa-  the  Clyde,  the  TwbinI,  the  giauthem  Dee, 

rated  from  the  Southern  by  the   friths  of  the  Annan,  and  the  Lidded.    The  lakes  or 

Forth  and  Clyde,  and  the  Great  canal,  lochs  are  numerous  Mid  extensive.  Scotlwtd 

The  Northem  division  consistB  eenerally  basnomioe8oftbepreciouBnietaiB,bultbe 

of  an    assemblage  of   vast   and   drasiy  lead  mines  contain  silver.    Ironstone,  iron 

mountains,  with  eome  fertile  volleys  inter-  ore,  and  e^itaria  ironstone,  are  abundant 

vening,   chiefly  towards  the  south  and  Copper  has   been   discovered  in  many 

east  coasts.     A  portion  of  them  is  clothed  placet).      The   other  metallic  substances 

with  green  herbage,  moi«  eapedaUy  where  hitherto  discovered  are   cobalt,  bisnuth, 

sheep  ftrniing  prevaib ;  but  in  genersl  manganese,  wollnun,  plumbago,  and  mer- 

they  are  corund  with  heath,  vegetaung  cury ;  the  latter  in  very  sm^  auantitke;. 

nbOTe  peat,  rock,  or  grarel;  and  they  fre-  Cool,  is  abuitdant  in  the  Soutnem  end 

quentty   terminate   in   mountain  caps  of  Bliddle  diatriota.    Limestones  fieosuaie  ot 

Bohd  rock,  or  in  rast  heaps  or  caims  of  sandstone,  and  shue,  are  found  in  ercry 

bare  and  weather-beaten  stones.     The  district    Merbtes  we  also  found.     The 

Middle  divieioD  is  abo  very  mountainotu,  ScotchpebblesareofmanybeauiiAilhitea, 

the    Qrampian    ranges   intersecting  this  blue  and  white,  red  and  white,  and  &e- 

diMricl,  and  extending  from  the  Eastern  quently_  of  all   these  coIm&  Utended  to- 

lo  the  Western  sea,  and  being  from  forty  gether  in  veins,  and  in  every  gradaliiNi  of 
to  sixty  miles  in  In'eadth.     TTie  western  ,  shade.    Jasper  is  ebo  found  in  great  *a- 

parts  of  Argyleshire,  which  ore  also  in-  riety ;  and  rock  crystal,  cotnnitHily  deiMMBi- 

chided  in  this  disdic^  are  rugged,  mouu-  nated  emmfvrtn,  from  the  mountain  of 

tainous,  and  deeply  indented  by  inleta  of  that  name  m  Ban&hire.     Cbalcedonj  k 

the  sea.     Li  these  two  divisionB,  which  likewise  found.    The  nature  of  the  soil  is 

'    more  than  two  thirds  of  various.     There   are    many   valleys   or 

araUe  ground  bean  but  a  eowbi,  even  in  the  Highlands,  which  are 

lall  propcnion  to  the  mountainous  le-  escee<Uiwly  productive ;  and  the  southern 

"      '  -  .1  .    .    .  excellent 
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land  is  much  greater.  In  the  Soutbem  island.  Scotland  produces  wheal,  rye, 
divioon  wo  find  every  variety— verdant  barley,  oats,  peaa,  beans,  hay,  potatoes, 
plains,  well  watered,  and  covered  with  turnips,  &c. ;  flax  and  hemp,  but  in  uo 
cattle  ;  gentle-rising  hills  and  bendins  great  quantities ;  and,  in  general,  all  the 
vdee,  fo^ile  in  com,  waving  mth  wood^  eons  of  crops  which  are  iwsed  in  the 
and  iDterBpersed  with  mesdows  ;  lof^  soutbem  part  of  the  island.  Horticulture 
mountains,  crany  rocks,  deep  narrow  is  making  rapid  increase  in  every  part 
dells  and  tumtmng  torrents ;  nor  are  Apples  uid  other  fruits  are  produced 
there  wanting,  as  «  contrast,  barren  moors  in  abundance.  Of  late,  many  extensive 
and  wild,  uncultivated  heaths.  In  this  tracB  of  waste  land  have  been  planted 
district  are  the  difier«it  ranges  of  the  With  wood.  The  alga  marina,  or  sea- 
Cheviot  hills;  the  Sidlaw  h'dk,  terminal-  weed,  constitutes  a  valuable  article  of 
ing  at  Perth ;  the  Ochil  hills,  fiiimiug  the  commerce,  fi>om  the  burning  of  it  into 
mfddle  division ;  and  a  third,  called  the  kelp.  The  climate  of  Scotland  is  ex- 
hills  of  Kilsyth  and  Campeey.  Between  trentely  variable.  From  its  insular  situa- 
ihe  Sidlaw  ridge  and  the  Grampian  moim-  tion,  however,  the  cold  in  winter  and  the 
tains  lies  the  extenave,  pleasant  and  heat  in  summer  are  not  so  great  as  in 
fruitiiil  valley  of  StrathmiH^.  Few  coun-  sunilar  latitudes  on  the  continent  Tbti 
tries  in  Europe  displi^  a  greater  extent  greatest  height  of  the  thermometer  that 
of  sea-coast  From  Berwick,  the  coast  nasever  yet  been  observed  is  93°  of  Fahr- 
bends  nonb-weat  to  the  frith  of  Forth,  enheit,  and  the  lowest  at  Edinburgh  is  3^ 
The  ewtem  pert  of  Fife  divides  this  frith  below  zero.  Its  ordinary  range  is  from 
from  that  of  Tay.  Northward,  on  the  84°  to  6°,  though  it  seldom  maintuiw  those 
coast  of  Caithnew,  there  is  a  vast  bay  of  a  extremes  fw  any  length  of  time.    The 
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llie  general  avenge  quantity  of  rain  that  and  Greenland,  employe  a  ^eai  iniinb«r 

fiilb  appean  to  be  Ktitn  30  to  31  inches,  of  ebipe.    The  while  fiBherv  is  also  nrcM- 

The  wud  animab  of  Scotland  are  the  fox,  culed  with  gieal  induMiy  along  tbeMontf 

the  badger,  tbo  otter,   the  wild-cat,   th«  frith,  Shetland,  and  the  Weacero  ialonds, 

hedgehog    (these    ore    now    becoming  and  yields  jtrofitabte  retutna.    The'  b»- 

•carce),  the  stng,  the  wild  roe,  the  hare,  ring  fiahen  is  carried  on  along  the  whole 

the  rabbit,  the  weasel,  the  mole,  and  other  coaK  of  the  kingdom  with  great  success, 

amall  quadrupeds.      The  domestic   ani-  as  is  also   the  aahnon  fishery  in  all  the 

mab  are  the  same  as  those  of  England ;  different  rivers.     From  the  ports  on  the 

but  the  native  breed  of  black  catUe  and  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  s  great  trade  is 

sheep    ia   considerably    different,    being  carried  on  K>  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden, 

Mnoller  in  size,  but  reputed  to  sfibrd  mere  and  the  di&eient   stalee   on   the  Baltic. 

delicMUB  nteaL     Of  the  feathered  tribe,  This  trade  bos  gready  increased  of  late 

pheasants  are  to  be  found  in  the  woods,  yean.     The  impons  principally  consist 

though  scarce;  also  that  beautiful  bird  of  flax,  hemp,  yani,  linen,  iron,  com, 

eaSea  the  ei^moikie,  or  rock  of  the  wood,  wood,  tallow,  and  other  commoditiee  pn>' 

now  become  exceedingly  rare ;  the  piar-  duced  in  these  countries ;  and,  in  return, 

migan,  the  black  game,  and  grouse,  are  colonial  produce,  cotton  goods,  snd  other 

abundant  in  the  heathy  mountains;  and  msnu&cturedaniclf«,SireeipiMted.    The 

in  the  low  gnunda  ore  partiidgae,  snipw,  chief  shipping  ports  are  Leith,  Dundee, 

riorers,  lie    Scotland  has  also  most  of  the  Arbroath,   Montrose,    Aberdeen,    Feter- 

Kngljali  singing  birds,  except  the  nightin-  heed,  Banff  and  Inverness;     Tbe  tnde 

The  aquatic  fiiwts  are  numerous  in  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Hediteraa' 

_  rnds.    Scotland  has  made  great  ad-  nean,  is  caiiied  on  from  Lritb  and  odter 

vances   in   all  the  finer  manu&ctures.  pone;  and  the  connexion  with  Canada 

Flax  and  hemp  are  nunuftctured  into  a  extends  lo  all  the  most  oonsiderable  towm 

TBiie^  of  fttnics,  such  &■  sheetiDp,  oma-  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.    The  com- 

bui^s,  huging  and  canvan.    The  cot-  merce  of  the  west  coast  centres  almoat 

Inn  manutactures  have  been  carried,  by  entirely  in  the  Clyde,  which  Is  the  grand 

means  of  mochineiy,  lo  a  great  degree  of  emporium  of  the  American,  West  Indian, 

extent  and  perfection.    Muslins,  brocades,  ana  South  American  trade.    Several  ves- 

Isppela  of  all    sorts,    imitation    shawls,  eels  have  sulad  from  Greenock,  to  cany 

gauzes,  spidered,  seeded,  and  niuneroua  on  the  trade  to  India,  since,  by  the  relaxa- 

■pecies  of  draw-loom,  cainfarics,  shirtiDgB,  tion  of  the  company's  monopoly  in  1814, 

sneetings,  stripe^  cheeky  pulhcates,  ging-  it  was  partially  thrown  open  to  the  mer- 

hams,  atiawls,  &C.,   are    manufactured,  chants  of  this  couniry.     The  principal 

Cotton  is  also  made  iuto  thread,  of  which  tumals — the  Caledonian  caiwl,  the  Ftntb 

large  quantities  are  exported.    Glasgow,  and  Clyde  canal,  &c — are  described  in 

Pauley,  and  the  surrounding  dislricia,  are  the    article    Canalf    under    the    diviaion 

the  chief  seats  of  the  cotton  inanu&cture,  Omob   <ff  Great   Britain.      (See    also 

which  ^ves  employment  to  150,000  per-  JRaSBoadi.)    The  inhatntants  of  Scotland 

sons,  and  of  which  the  annual  value  is  may  be  divided  into  two  great  dassee, 

£6,000,000  sterling.     Calico-printing   is  viz.  Highlanders  and  Lowlandets.     The 

aha  coined  to  a  great  extent     The  great  language,  dress  and  customs  of  theae  two 

iroD-woi^s  esuihtishad   in   Scotland   de-  classes  are  very  difierent     The  language 

serve  particular  attention,  and  that  st  Car-  of  the  Higblandms  b  that  species  of  the 

rmi,  near  Falkirii,  is  the  iai^eei  manu&C'  Celtic  called,  in  Scotland,  Gadic,  or  £m. 

toiy  in  Europe.     Ship-buildmg  also  forms  The  ancient  drees  of  the  Highlanders  is 

an  important  branch  of  oahooal  industiT ;  bst  giving  way  to  a  more  modem  coe- 

aod  there  are  roanuiactoriee  of  glass  lor  tume,  although  it  ia  still  retained  in  many 

all  the  difierent  sorts  of  bottle,  window,  plocea,  and  often  worn  on  particular  occa' 

and  flint  glan ;  alao  of  boe^  candka,  and  sions.     (See  Hi^danit.)    It  is  formsd  of 

starch,   salt,   fii-c      There  are  tanneries,  woollen  stuff,   checkered  with   different 

breweries,  and  distilleriea,  and  ^most  all  cokna,  well  kmiwn  by  the  name  of  lorten. 

articles  of  ordinary  use  are  monu&ctured  The  inhabitants  of  the  low  country  more 

in  Scotland.    The  whole  manufacturing  resemble  the  English  in  their  dress  and 

product  is  estimated  to  exceed  in  value  manneis,  thou^  in  the  cotinlry   pans 

£14,000,000  eteriing  (including  the  i«w  some  peculiarities  remun.    The  language 
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of  the  low  country  is  English,  with  a.  eMablishments,  in  which  are  tsu(^  read- 
mixture  of  the  Scotch,  which,  honever,  ing,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  also  Latin 
in  the  ordinery  dialect  of  the  belter  and  Greek,  have  been  attended  with  the 
claflses  m<M«  eepecially,  is  fast  mring  way  happiest  effects,  bsvlng  spread  the  spirit 
to  the  English.  The  Pieebyterian  aystent  of  improvemeni  among  all  ctasBes.  (See 
of  rehgion  was  eatabliahed  m  Scotland  1^  School.)  Scotland  has  alao  four  univei^- 
act  of  pariiantent,  in  1696,  and  was  after-  tiee,  namely,  at  Edinburgh,  Su  Andrewa, 
wards  secured  in  the  treaty  of  Union.  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen.  The  ancient 
This  systeni  is  founded  on  a  parity  of  constitution  of  Scotland  was  superEeded 
eccleaiasdcai  authority  amons  all  its  pres-  at  the  time  of  the  union  with  England, 
byiera,  exctudiog  all  preeminence  of  or-  In  the  parliament  of  England,  the  Scots 
det,  all  its  mixiisters  being  held  equal  in  nobility  are  represented  by  sixteen  peers. 
rank  and  power.  It  is  awo  exceedingly  In  tlie  house  of  conunotiB,  the  treeholdets 
simple  in  its  forms,  admitting  of  no  out-  of  the  counties,  amounting  to  about  2429, 
wanl  splendor  or  ceremony,  nor  of  any  are  represented  by  thir^  commisBionera 
of  thoae  aids  to  devotion  which  are  sup-  or  knights  of  the  ahire.  The  royal 
poeed  to  be  derived  from  painting  or  mu-  burghs,  which  are  sixtv-five  in  number, 
Mc.  There  are  in  Scotland  910  parishes,  excUiHlve  of  the  city  of  fedinhuryh  (which 
and  938  established  clergymen,  who  dis-  sends  one  member),  ere  divided  into 
charge  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  in  fourteen  districts,  which  return  as  many 
their  several  porishee.  They,  are  assisted  members,  elected  bv  a  delegate  from  each 
by  elders,  who  are  selected  from  their  burah.  (See  Parlutmentary  Re/orm,  end 
congregation  for  the  raoprie^  of  their  of  Mst  volume.]  Scotland,  however,  still 
conduct ;  these,  with  the  minister,  com-  retains  her  own  ancient  laws  and  institu- 
poae  a  kirk  session,  which  is  the  lowest  tions.  Civil  and  criminal  justice  is  ad- 
ecclesiastical  judicature  in  Scotland.  The  ministered  by  the  college  of  Justice,  insti- 
miuistera  of  several  contiguous  parishes  tuted  by  James  V,  in  15Ss3,  after  the 
constitute  what  is  called  a  presbytery,  model  of  the  French  parliament.  It  is 
which  has  cognizance  of  the  conduct  of  the  highest  court  in  Scotland,  and  conrans 
the  clergy,  and  of  all  eccleeiaslical  matters  ofapreddent  and  fourteen  ordinary  lords, 
within  its  bounds.  Synods  fonn  the  next  In  1807,  the  court  of  session  was  formed 
gradation  in  the  scale  of  eccleaiBsttcBl  into  two  divisions,  the  fiist,  consisting  of 
judicature.  They  are  compoAed  of  aeve-  seven  mentis,  under  the  lord-president ; 
ral  presbyteries,  and  of  a  ruling  elder  from  the  second  division,  under  the  lord-justice 
every  kirk  session  within  their  bounds,  clerk,  consisting  of  ox  members.  In 
They  are  courts  of  appeal,  and  review  1815,  a  jury  court  was  establisbed,  tmder 
the  procedure  of  the  presbyteries.  The  a  lord  chief  commisedoner  aitd  two  other 
general  assembly,  which  is  a  representa-  conmussioneiB,  f!>r  the  trial  of  civil  cases, 
tive  body,  consists  of  delegates  from  pres-  The  court  of  justiciaiy  is  the  highest 
byteries,  luuversinee^  and  royal  boroughs,  criminal  court  in  ScoUuid.  The  court 
in  the  following  proportions,  namely,  for  of  exchequer  has  the  same  poweis,  privi- 
the  presbyteries,  20u  ministers  and  i^  el-  leges,  jurwdiclions  and  authority  over  the 
ders ;  for  royal  bur^a,  97  elders ;  and  revenue  of  Scotland,  as  tiiat  of  England 
from  the  univenities,  5  ministers  or  elders;  over,  the  revenue  of  England.  In  the 
in  all,  361.  Besides  the  Presbyterians  bizh  court  of  admiralty,  there  is  only  one 
{the  eslahlished  religitMi),  there  are  nu-  judge,  who  is  the  king's  lieutenant  end 
merouB  dissenters,  namely,  the  Episcopa-  jusQce-general  upon  the  seas,  and  in  all 
liana,  Bui^heis  and  Antiburgheis,  Q^-  ports  and  harbors.  He  has  a  jurisdicBou 
kers,  Bereans,  Baptists,  Glasaiies,  Sic.  m  all  maritime  causes ;  and,  1^  preBcrip- 
There  arc  Catholic  churches  in  the  prin-  don,   he   has  acquired  a  juiisdicf'""    '- 


cipal  towns ;   and  in  the  northern  parts  mercantile    causes  not  marititne.      Tba 

or  Scotland  this  religion   has  not  been  commiseaty  court  consists  of  four  jud] 

entirely  superseded  by  the  reformation,  nominated  by   the   crown,    and   has 

Members    of    the     established     church,  original  jurisdiction  in  questions  of  n 


fi^ 


1,6384**4 ;  secedeis  (also  Presbyterians),  riage  and  divorce,  and  reviews  the  de- 

285,000;  Roman  Catholics, 70,000;  Epis-  crees  of  local   comminary  courts.     Be- 

copalians,  40,000,  Stc.     In  no  country  is  sides  the   above   national  judges,   everv 

there,  perhaps,  more  ample  provision  for  counO;  has  a  chief  magisffate,  caUed  'a 

education    than   in   Scotland.      An    act,  aheriff;  whose  jurisdiction  extends  to  cer- 

pasaed  in  the  icign  of  William  and  Mary,  tain  criminal  cases,  and  to  all  civil  matteta 

ordams  that  there  shall  be  a  acbool  and  a  which  are  not,  by  special  law  or  custom, 

achool-master  in  eveo"   parish.      These  apjwtiptiatod  to  other  courts.    In  cases  of 


inferior  impmiaii(-«  also,  the  ma^niiM  tMrona  with  vicor  and  mcceaa.  JameBtl) 

of  cities  and  rof si  bu^hs  have  a  juriadic-  ascended  the  urone  at  ibe  age  of  seven 

tton  which  ia  sutqect  to  the  review  of  the  yeata ;  hia  reign  was  not  less  inglorioiu 

sheriff    (For  further  details,  see  the  arti-  than  bis  eod.     Hit  iiumodente  attach- 

de  iScolland^iii  BrewKler'sNevr  Edinburgh  meat  to  minions,  and  his  tyianuical  coa- 

Bocyclonedia.)    The  earliest  inbabitants  duct  towards  alt  claaaes,  excited  a  rebel- 

of  Scotland  belonged,  probabiy,  lo  the  lion,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  slain, 

great  Celtic  race.    The  Romans,  who  had  JaiDes  IV  (1488),  a  Iwave  and  able  prince, 

reduced  the  soiitbem  part  of  the  island  of  whose  marriage  with  Hargarat,  dau^ier 

Bniain  11%  yeais  before  the  Christian  era,  of  Henry  VH,  resulted  hi  the  ultimate 

extended  iLeir  conquests,  about  130  years  uniou  of  Ibe  English  and  Scotch  crowns, 

later,  into  the  more  northem  part  of  the  introduced  improTQments  in  the  lawa  and 

island,    inhabited    by    the    Caledonians,  government,  aiid  in  the  condition  of  the 

(See  Gavl.)     Agricola  forced  the  natives  lower  classes.     He  fell  m  the  battle  of 

back  beyond  the  estuaries  of  the  Forth  Flodden   (1513).      James   V,   an   infant 

and  the  Clyde,  and  the  remains  of  Roman  {during  whose  minority  tbe  kingdom  waa 

roads  and  stationB  still  sorve  to  trace  tbe  tMn  1^  factions),  by  his  mamace  with 

steps  of  tbe  conquerors.    Adrian  (130)  Mary  of  Guise,  united  the  Scotch  court 

constructed  a  wall  across  the  island,  from  more  closely  with  (bat  of  France ;  and,  in 

tbe  Tyne  to  the  Solway,  and,  in  the  reign  addition  to   the  troubles  occanoned   by 

of  Antoninus,  a  more  northern  wall  was  the  French  and  English  interest,  a  new 

erected  tnnn  tbe  Forth  lo  the  Clyde.    At  torch  of  discord  was  lighted  at  the  flamcB 

a  later  period,  tbe  principal  inhabitants  of  which    consumed    the    fiiR    refiuTners. 

Caledonia  (as  the  northem  part  of  Scot-  Patricl(  Hamilton,  the  first  who  publicly 

land  was  called)  were  the  Scots  and  Picts,  embraced  the  doctrinesof  the  tefbnnalion, 

the  former  of  whom  came  from  Ireland,  was  burnt  in  1538 ;  but  the  new  doctrines 

and  finally  gave  their  name  to  the  coim-  gained  adherents  in  BfOK  of  persecution 

try  i  (he  latter  were  ^parently  of  Gothic  (see  Beatmi),  both  anKing  ibo  people  and 

wimn,  but  we  have  no  knowledge  of  their  (he  nobles,  and   the  wmi  waa  aceom- 

taiiiei  biauiry.     (See  ScoU.)     Kenneth  nlished  br  the  boldnees  and  activity  of 

Macalpine  joined  in  his  person  tbe  crowns  Knox.    (See  Knox,  and  Prabytenant.) 

of  the   Picts  and   Scots,  or  Dalriads,  aa  James  died  in  1542,  and  was  succeeded 

they  are  commonly  called,  and  was,  there-  by  his  daughter  Mary  (see  Mary  Shimi], 

lore,   the   first  kuig  of   Scotland    (843).  who  was  betrothed  to  the   dauphin  d 

Chriatiaaity  appears  (o  have  been  Intro-  Fnmce,  and  educated  in  that  country, 

duced  into  Scotland  by  Irish  monks,  in  Her  hostility  to  the  refonnatirai  laid  the 

tbe  axth  century.    Malcolm  III  (1057 —  foundation    of   diKontents,    which,    in- 

1093),  SOD  of  Duncan  (see  M(ubttk\  was  creased  by  her  ini]»udem  conduct,  ter- 

educated   at   the   Saxon   court,  and  had  minated  m   rebellion.     Having  fied   for 

married  a  Saxon  princess.     The  Norman  protection  to  England,  she  vras  beheaded 

conquest,  also,  carried  many  Saxon  fiigi-  at  Folberingay,  in  1587.    James  VI  (1  of 

lives  into  Scotland,  and  a  great  change  in  England ;    see  Jama    I)    ascended    tbe 

the  msjutets  of  the  Scotch  was  pxiduced  English  throne  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth, 

by  this  connexioD  with  a  more  civilized  in  1(303,  and  thus  united  the  crowns  of  tb« 

people.     On  the  death  of  Alexander  111  two  kingdoms,  which   were   themselves 


(1%4),  the  male  line  of  tbe  old  race  of  united,  one  hundred  years  later  (1707), 
kings  became  extinct,  and  Edward  I  of  in(o  one  monarchy.  (See  Great  Brilain.' 
Ellwand  began  to  lay  schemes  for  extend-    Scotland  retained  a  separate   perliamen 


ing  Dia  sway  over  this  pan  of  the  island,  until  the  act  of  imion.     The  first  kings 

Sir  Wilham  Wallace  (q.  r.\  periehed  on  of  the    Stuart   ftmily,    on  the   Eoglish 

thescaSbld;  but  Bruce  (q.v.)  achieved  the  throne,  endeavored  to  subvert  thePreaby- 

independence  of  his  coun^,  by  tbe  battle  teriau  church  in  Scotland,  and  establish 

of  Baiuiockbum(13H).    TheBrucemale  Episcopaliaiiism  od  its  ruins.    These  at- 

line  became  extinct  in  1371,    and   the  tempts  gave  rise  to  the  solemn  league  and 

Stuart  {q.  T-)  family  ascended  the  Scot-  coveuant  (see  CowaanI),  and  contributed 

tisb  throne.     James  I  (a.  v.],  an  accom-  not  a  little  to  the  foil  of  Charles  I.  (q.  v.). 

pliahed  prince^  who  eoiieavored  lo  ciul)  Cromwell   (□.  v.)   reduced  Scotland  to 

(he  power  of  Uie  licentiouB  nobles,  and  to  submisinon;  r>ut  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II 

proRiote  tbe  civilization  of  his  drnnmions,  (q,  v.l  new  attempts  to  establish  tbe  Eins- 

waa    murdered   by    the    nobles    (1437).  copaHuiformof church  eovemmemnve 

Jamea  II,  bis  infant  son,  succeeded  him,  rise  to  new  troubles   (1666  and   1676). 

and  puraued  the  plan  of  restraining  the  Even  afler  the  revolution  and  imion,  lb« 


arc  SCOTLAND-SCOTS. 

putiBBna  of  the  Smart  dynasty  twice  rofie  educated  classes  to  the  Bative  languasc. 

in  rebellion  (1715  and  1745),  asainHt  the  The  close  coooexioa  of  the  Scotch  vith 

house  of  Hanover  (see  Stuart,  Sam**  Ed-  the     FnmA    conns    insoduced    many 

iMv^sadjEifinin^  CAorlu);  butsmcethe  of  the  terms  of  tlie  latter.    The  Scotti^ 

middle  of  the  last  ceatuty,  Scotland  has  is  remarkable  for  its  copiousness,  and  is 

been  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  all  well  calculated  to  expr^  the  humorous, 

kinds  of  industiy  have  made  ■  wonder-  the  plaintive,  and  the  tender.     Its  power 

All  pr(^;Te8B  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain. —  of  temiinationa,  especially  in  diminutives, 

See  Buchsuan's  ffytory  ofScaStmd,  from  is  considereble,  and  it  is  often  compared, 

the  Latin,  with  a  continualioQ  (4  vols.,  for  its  fHmplicity,  to   the   Doric  of  the 

Glasgow,  1837);  Tytlet'BAuri(info/&:o(-  Greeks.     It  dn^  final  consonants,  aubmi- 

land  (tbnrth  voL,  1831,  unfinished);  and  tutea  one  for  the  other,  and  deiiebts  in  a 

Scott's  ISttory  of  Scottand  (3  vols.).  coocoane  of  vowels.     Apart  Rom  the 


h  Lawvage  and  LiUratwt.    The  pectiUarly  national  tiieranire  of  Scotland, 

ints  ofSaodaDd  apeak  three  diSbr-  tobefoun^  '     ' 

guages;  the  Ehunish,  the  Scotch,  Dou^as,  fl 

and  the  Gaelic.     The  Enf^lish  is  spoken  she  baa  contributed  largely  t 


inhaUtants  ofSc^aDd  apeak  three  diSbr-    to  be  found  in  the  poetry  of  James  I,  of 
ent  languages;  the  Ehunish,  the  Scotch,    Dou^as,  Barbour,  Ramsay,  Bums,  &C., 


by  all  well  educated  persons  in  the  king-  storas  of  Eo^bah  literature  and  science, 

dom,  and  is  used  in  bD  deeds  and  prose  In  mathematicai  and  phyncal  science,  the 

works;  and,  although  the  pronunciation,  Gregorys,    Maclaurin,    Simpson,    Black, 

and  some  peculiaritiee  of  dialect,  general-  Hutton,  and  Playftir,  and  in  the  prsctical 

.  ly  betray  the  Scotch  origin  of  the  speaker,  arts,  WwJ,  Rennie  and  Telford  are  dis- 

it  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  b«etwri-  tinguished.    In  history,  the  great  oamea 

ters  and  most  eloijuent  orators  in  the  Eng-  ofjf{obertsonandHume,withthoBeofFer- 

liah  language  durmg  the  last  seventy  yeora  gusm  and  Mackintosh ;  in  philosophy,  and 

have  been  Scotchmen.     The  Scotch  Ian-  critidnn,  Reid,  Adam  Smith,  Campbell, 

^uage,  which  is  used  by  the  lower  cIbsoob  Karnes,  Blair,  Stewart  and  many  otben  of 

m  the  Lowlands,  and  by  some  old  per-  the  first  eminence,  diow  that  in  tnisprovin- 

sons  of  the  higber  ranks,  is  still  employed  cial  kinvdom  there  has  been  no  want  of 

in  the  natioual  poetry.     The  Gaelic  Eon-  men  of  large  views,  of  bold  and  original 

suHge  is  spokenin  eveiymutof  IheHigh-  speculauon,  ond  of  deep  insight  into  the 

lands ;  but  almost  all  Highlandera  are  ac-  choracterof  society,  the  woritlngsof  the  hu- 

quainted  with  English,  which  is  tausht  in  man  heart,  and  the  more  secret  and  subtile 

their  schools,     (See  Highland*.,  and  Oi-  operatioDs  of  the  intellectual  powers.    In 

man.)     The   Scotch   language   has  been  warks  of  imagination  it  is  only  necessary 

commonly  regarded  as  a  corrupt  dialect  to  mention  the  names  of  Smollett,  Mac- 

of  the  English ;  but  doctor  Jomieson  has  kenzie,  Thomson,  Armetron^,  and  sir  W. 

shown  that  it  is  a  separate  language,  of  Scott.     The  poems  of  Ossian,   and  the 

Teutonic  origin,  with  a  strong  mixture  of  Waverley  novels,  have  contributed  to  give 

Gaebc  and  French.      He  considers  the  to  Scotland  e  romantic  interest  in  nil  for- 

Picts  as  a  Teutonic  race ;  and  ibe  &ct  that  eign  counttiee,  where  the  sorrows  of  the 

the  tc^arti{>liical  names  in  the  north  of  bard  and  the  adventure  of  the  JacoUla 

Scotland,  and  in  the  Oikney  islands,  ore  or  Cameronian  heroes  ore  almost  as  ft- 

of  Gothic  origin,  strongly  confinns  the  miliar  as  on  tlieir  own  soil. — See  Irving'a 

view.     Neither  has  the  Scotch  been  mere-  Imiu  of  iht  Scottish  Poett,  and  JamiesonVl 

ly  a  dialect  of  the  vulgar.     It  was  former-  Dietumaty  of  Ui«  Seottiih  Lmtguagv  (3 

ty  the  language  of  a  polished  court,  and  a  vols.,  quarto,  1808),  Si^ipUmtnt  (3  vt^s., 

cultivated  nation;  and  the  earlier  Scottish  quarto,   1835),  containing  much  curious 

writings  are  much  superior  in  delicacy  to  matter,  illustrative  of  the  national  rites, 

those  of  modem  tlitiM,  The  study  of  po-  cuetoms  and  instilutions. 
lite  literature  was,  some  centuries  ago,  in         Scots.     The  Plots  and  Scots  are  first 

a  more  advanced  state  in  Scotland,  than  in  named  in  history  in  the  fifth  centtury.  The 

many  other  countries,  which  afterwords  former  inhabited  the  eastern   shores  of 

surpassed  it,    Barbour,  a  Scottish  histori-  Scotland  asfarsoutli  as  the  fiith  of  Forth, 

an  and  poet,  prior  to  Chaucer,  wrote  in  a  and  as  far  north  as  the  island  extended, 

style  as  pure,  and  with  s  versification  as  The  name  of  I^cls  seems  to  have  been 

bonaonious,  as  the  latter.      The  poedcal  given  them  by  the  Romans,  fiom  their 

compositions  of  James  I,  and  the  work  of  habit  of  staining  their  bodies  when  gohig 

James  VI,  contaming  precepts  for  writing  to    battle    hKti,    painted).     They   were 

Scottish  poetry,  with  me  numerous  other  probably  of  Gothic  origin,  though  some 

productions  sQll  extant,  show  that  much  think  they  were  descendants  of  the  «n- 

atiention  waa  paid  by  the  court  and  the  cient  Caledonians,  who  were  Celts  nun- 
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gled  with  Gothic  settlere.  The  Scots,  oa  Bey,  and,  in  178S,  to  Loudon,  Iwvitie  ob- 
Ae  other  hand,  were  of  Irish  origin.  A  tuned  the  i^tapUinship  of  the  Lock  diap- 
colony  of  this  people,  fhmi  Ulster,  settled  el,  near  Hyde-Psi^  comer.  In  1801,  he 
on  the  coast  of  Argyleehire,  under  Fergus,  was  appointed  rector  of  Aston  Sandfixd, 
^XHit  the  year  503,  and  gradually  occupied  in  Buckinj^hainsbire,  where  he  died  April 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  wemem  coast  of  16,  1881.  He  published,  to  1779,  a  tract, 
Bcotlanct.  Alier  a  long  and  bloody  stnic-  entitled  the  Force  of  Truth,  Svo.,  which 
>lo  between  Ibe  two  people,  Kenneth  li,  was  feUowed  by  sereial  sinsle  sennous, 
Ring  of  the  Scots,  finally  ascended  the  and  other  works  j  but  hia  prmciual  pro- 
Pictish  throne  (843),  and  united  the  two  ductionaa  are  a  Defence  of  Calviiuam, 
states  into  one  hinrdom,  compriainr  the  against  bishop  Tomline ;  and  aCouunen- 
whole  country  north  of  the  wall  of  An-  tary  on  the  Bible,  6  vols,  quarto, 
tccune.  (See  ScoOand.)  ScoTT,BirWalu.'r,bBrt.,eldeBtsonofWal- 
ScoTT,  Michael;  a  celehiated  Scottish  ter  Scott,  writerio  the  signet  in  Edinhu^i, 
philosopher,  and  reputed  magician,  of  wasbominthat  city,  August  15, 177L  His 
the  thirteenth  century.  He  mode  aneoiiy  motlier,  a  friend  of  Bumsond  Allan  Run- 
progicee  in  the  languages  and  the  matfae-  say,  was  a  lady  of  talent,  and  author  of 
rasnca,  and,  after  residing  in  France  some  several  email  poems  of  considerable  merit. 
youB,  repaired  to  Germeny,  and  applied  He  was  educated  at  the  high  school  of 
cloeel^  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  Edinburgh  under  doctor  Ad^,  and  at  the 
chemetiy.  On  quitting  Germany,  he  university  under  profcesor  SlewarL  Ac- 
{Hoceedcd  to  England,  and  was  received  cordins  to  hia  own  account,  he  had  a  dis- 
with  great  fevor  by  Edward  II.  After  his  tingut^ed  character  as  a  tale-teller,  "  at  a 
return  to  hia  native  country,  he  received  time  when  the  applause  of  his  compan- 
ihe  honor  of  knighthood  from  Alexander  ions  was  his  recompense  for  the  dic^pa^ea 
III,  hy  whom  he  was  also  confidentially  and  pimiahments  which  the  fiiture  ro- 
employed.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  mance  writer  incurred  Ibr  beingidle  him- 
in  1391.  Michael  Scott  was  a  man  of  self,  and  keepingotbers  idle,  during  houra 
contaderable  leamins  for  hia  time,  and,  that  should  have  been  employed  ou  their 
being  much  addicted  to  the  study  of  the  tasks."  It  was  the  &vorile  amusement  of 
occult  sciences,pBSsedainonghiscontem-  hia  holydsys  to  wander,  with  a  friend  of 
poraries  for  a  nuigiciBn,  and  as  auch  is  the  same  taste,  through  the  solitary  en- 
mentioned  hy  Boccaccio  and  Dante.  He  virona  of  Arthur's  seat  and  Salisbury 
is  supposed  to  have  been  buried  in  Mel-  crags,  reciting  and  listening  to  such  wild 
rose  abbey,  and  his  boobs  were  either  in-  stones  as  hia  own  and  his  friend's  imagina- 
tened  in  his  grave,  or  preserved  in  the  ah-  tion  were  able  to  devise.  This  truant  dis- 
bey.  He  is  author  of  De  SecreHi  J^fiOarfc ;  poadon  seems  to  have  been  increased  by 
Dt  JVatura  Soli*  tt  Luna ;  On  the  Trans-  a  long  illness,  the  consequence  of  the  nip- 
mutation  of  Metals  i.Menmti'AvtofojiAico,  a  ture  of  ablood-vesseVattbeage  of  fifteen, 
treatise  replete  with  the  visionary  sciences  during  which  he  was  left  to  the  indul- 
of  chiromancy  and  astrology.  (See  Mac-  gence  of  hia  own  taste  in  reading,  and,  af- 
kenzie's  lAea.)  ter  havine  devoured  all  the  romancea,  old 


Scott,  Thomas,  an  eminent  evangel!-  plays,  and  epic  poetrvftimisfaed  by  acc_. 

calclergymanoflheEn^shchurch.boni  aiderable  circulating  litn^aiy,  hia  tune  was 

in  1747,  in  Lincolnshire,  was  the  son  of  a  occupied  in  perusing  histories,  menjoirs, 

tanner.     After  having  acquired  some  ac-  voyages  and  travels.     Two  years  spent  in 

tfuaintance  with  classical  learning,  he  was,  this  manner,  were  followed  by  a  residence 

It  the  age  df  sixteen,  apprenticed  to  a  sur-  in  the  country,  in  which  he  made  the 

^n  and  apothecary  at  Alford,  in  his  na-  same  use  of  a  good  library,  to  which  be 

iivecDuntT.     In  this  situation  he  staid  on-  had   access,  that  WaveHey  is  repreeenc- 

lycwomoDthe;  and  then,  returning  home,  ed   to  have  done  in  a  similar  situation, 

lie  waa  employed  in  his  ftlher's  busjneEs.  Though  lame  frtim  his  birth, and  eariy  of 

Having  a  strong  inclination  to  enter  into  feeble  health,  his  health  waa  afterwards 

the  church,  he  applied  himself  closely  to  confirmed;  uid,  during  the  greater  part  of 

study,  and  obtained  a  considerable  knowl-'  his  life,  be  has  been  remarkable  for  his 

edge  of  both  the  Latin  and  Greek  Ian-  personal  activity,  and  passionately  ftrad  of 


!.  In  1773,he  wasordained.  Becom-  heldsports.  In  1792,  having  completed 
in^  BcquEunted  with  Mr.  Newton,  curate  his  preparatory  smdies,  he  was  called  to 
ofOlney,  he  was  converted  to  Calvinism,    the  bar ;  hut  liis  literary  taste  diverted  bis 


n  the  defence  of  which,  both  from  the  attention  from  the  {nractice  of  bis  p 

pulpitaxidthepreaa,hegreatlydiBtinguish-  non,  which  he  soon  abandoned  for  em- 

ed  himsel£    in  1781,  Be  removed  to  Ol-  ployments  more  agreeable  to  hia  indina- 
voi-  II.                  34 
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liomi.      I£s  pBDimonial  eauie  Was  also  romantic  stanza,  for  the  moieeunibcnotlM 

considenble,  and,  in  1600,  he  id)tamed  the  and  stately  heroic,  yet  the  freahneifB,  fire, 

prefermeiit  of  sheriff  of  SelkiABbire,  of  and  truth  of  deacriptioD,  the  dratnsuc  dis- 

ahout  £300  a  year  in  vaiue.    In  180G,  tinctneae  of  the  action  and  chuscten,  the 

be  was   awKHiited   one  of  the  priocipal  nchness  of  the  imageiy,  and  the  vivadty 

cleritB  of  the  seeeion  in  Scotland.  HisliiBt  and  poetical  beau^  of  s^le  which  char- 

literaiy  attempiB  were  translations  from  the  actenze  them,  would  at  any  time  have  at- 

German  ballul  poetry,  which  first  became  tracted  attention,  and  won  the  admiration 

known  in  Great  Britain  towards  the  close  of  the  public.     Mr.  Scott  was,  during  the 

of  the  last  century.  In  1796,  he  published  a  period  m  which  bis  principal  poems  ap' 

volume  containing  a  poetical  version  of  peared,    also    employed    m  editing  the 

Brirser'B  LcTuyre,  and  of  the  ballad  of  the  works  of  other  authors.    In  hia  cauaeilv 

Wild  Huntamaii  IDer  ffUdt  Jagtr).  This  of  editor,  he  completed  the  Woiia  fg 

attempt  he  hiraBetf  describes  ae  a  complete  Dryden,  with  a  Life  uf  the  Author,  and 

failure.  His  firat  original  productions  were  Notes  (18  vols.  8vo.,1606);  Lord  Somer^ 

several  excellent  ballads  (^Glenfiolas,  the  Tracts  (12  vols.,  1809  to  18121;  Descrip- 

Eve  of  Sl  John,  &c.),  which  appeared  in  tiwi  and  Illustration  of  the  Lay  of  the 

Lewis-sToles  of  Wonder  (180i).  Ii>je02,  Last  Minstrel  (J8I0);  Sir  Ralph  Sadler's 

appeared  his  MinatreUiy  of  the  Scottish  Slate  Papers  [2  vols,  quarto,  IBIO]',  Poeti- 

Border,  a   collection  of  ballads,  ancient  cal  Wons  of  Anna  Seward  (3  Tola  8vo., 

and  modem,  of  the  Border  districts,  with  1810) ;  the  Works  of  Joruthan  Swift  (19 

an  introduction  and  notes  (2  vols.  Svo.),  vols.  Svo.,  1814);  and  the  Border  Antiqui- 

which  very  much  extended  his  reputaiior ;  ties  of  England  and  Scotland,  4to.    In 

to  which  succeeded,  in  1804,  Sir  Tristram,  1611,  he  removed  to  Abbotaford,  six  or 

a  metrical   Romance  of  the   Thirteenth  seven  miles  l>ekiw  his  former  residence^ 

Century,  by  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  with  a  on   the   Tweed,  where   ho   purchased  a 

preliminary    dissertadon     and    f^oasary.  fann  of  about  100  acres,  fm-  the  purpoae 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Scott  liad  mamed,  and  of  having  some  more  quiet  out-door  oc- 

talten  up  his  residence  at  Ashiesteel,  on  cupation  than  field  sports.     "The  naked' 

the  banks   of   the   Tweed,   about  thirty  neaeof  the  land,"  says  he,  "was  in  time 

miles  from  Edinburgh,  "a  delightful  re-  bidden  by  woodlands ;  the  smallest  of  poe- 

tirement,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "vi  on  un-  nble  cottages  was  progresHlTely  bxpanded 

commonfy  beautifiil  situation,  by  the  nde  into  a  sort  of  dream  of  a  roansiou  bouse, 

of  a  fine  river,  whose  streams  are  &vora-  whimmcol  in  the  exterior,  but  convtsiiait 

ble  for  angliiig,  and  surrounded  by  hills  within.    Nw  did  I  forget  what  is  the  nai- 

abouoding  in  game."    His  first  original  ural  pleasure  of  everr  man  vriiohas  been 

worit  of  considerable  extent,  was  the  Lay  a  reader ;  I  mean  the  nllinr  the  shelves  of  a 

of  the  Last  Minstrel  11805),  which  was  tolerably  large  library."  Here  he  hasanca 

received  with  universal  applause,  and  was  continued  to  reaide,  exercising  the  most 

succeeded,  two  years  after,  by  Mamtiou  open  hospitality,  and  receiving  the  hom- 

(1808),  the  appearance  of  which  was  has-  a^   of  admiration  from  all  parts  of  the 

tened  by  the  misfortunes  of  a  near  lela-  world.     His  grounds  have  been  very  pic- 

tioo  and  friend.     The  Lady  of  the  Lake  turesquely,and,attheBame  time,prontably 

il810),  the  Viaonof  Don  Roderick  (1811),  laid  out,  and  his  library  amounts  to  about 
Lokeby{iei2),  Lord  of  the  Isles  (1814^  15,000  volumes.  But,  in  IB14,  he  already 
Harold  the  Dauntless,  and  the  Bridal  of  appeared  in  a  new  character — that  of  a 
Triermain,  the  two  latter  of  which  ap-  novelisL  Altfaoughthegreoterpait offais 
peared  anonymously,  with  some  other  romances  were  puUidied  anonymously, 
worksof  less  merit,r>iaikedhis brilliant  po-  and  he  did  not  disclose  the  &ct  <H  his  he- 
ctical career.  Upwards  of  30,000  copies  of  ing  the  author  until  Febniai;,  1637,  yet 
ibe  X.ay  were  sold  by  i^e  trade  in  England,  little  doubt  was  previously  entertained  od 
previously  to  1829,  and  of  Marmion  (for  the  subjecL  A  portion  of  Wavniey  was 
which  the  author  received  £1000),  36,000  written  as  eaHy  as  1805,  and  ormounced 
copies  were  sold  between  1805  and  1825 ;  '  under  the  title  of  Waverley,  or  Tta  Fifty 
for  the  manUBcriptof  Rokeby  tbepublish-  Years  since.  On  account  of  the  un&viv- 
ers  gave  him  £3000.  If  the  success  of  his  ableofnnion  of  a  friend,  it  was  thrown  by 
first  productions  is  in  some  measure  to  be  and  forgotten,  until,  about  eight  or  nine 
attributed,  as  the  author  himself  modestly  years  afterwards,  the  author  accidentally 
mtimaies,  to  the  low  state  of  poetry  in  dttcov^w)  it  in  searching  for  some  fishiiig 
Great  Britain  at  the  begirming  or  the  pres-  tackle,  and  immediately  set  to  work  to 
ent  century,  and  to  the  substitution  of  the  complete  iL  The  subsequent  novels  have 
auimated  and  varied  octo^Uabic  verse,  or  come  oQt  in  the  following  order :  In  1815, 
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uvHanneriDc;  in  1B16,  ihe  Anttquniy,  constitutea  its  chief  pecaliariij  and  ita 
idTkks  ofBIy  I.uidk>rd(eocieiati]icof  chief  charm;  the  mdM  keen  perception, 
BlackDwufsudOldHonaiin];  1818,    the  most  teancious  memory,  and  ifae  ii 


Rob  R07,  and  Tales  of  M7  Louolord  (2d  brillkukt  imacinatibn,  baving  been  at  work 

series,  eoiwHtinc  of  tbe  Heart  of  Hid  Lo-  tbrougfaouttnewhaieofliiBbuBy  life,  infill- 

thian);  1619, 'Ales  of  H^  Landlord  (3d  ing  bis  mind  with  h  store  of  iudividualmits 

serieViCODsiBlingof  tbe  Bndeof  Lammer-  and  anecdotes,  seriousand  comic, individ- 

rauir,  and  the  Legend  of  HmitToae) ;  1830,  ual  and  iiotiooal,  sucfi  as  it  is  probable  no 

IvBnfaoe,the  Monastery,  and  the  Abbot;  man  ever  before  poMemed ;  and  such,  still 

1831,  Kenilworth  ;  1822,  tbe  Pirate,aDd  mrve  c«rtaiiily,aBnon:ianof  originslpow- 

tbeForlUDeaof Nigel;1823,Quentiu Dur-  ererer before  poeseased,  in  lubsemence 

ward,  and  Peveril  of  the  Peak;  1824,  St  to  the  purposes  of  inremive  genius.  Nev- 

Ronan'a  Welt,  and   fted^unllel ;   1835,  er   was   any   pb^eiognomy   treated  with 

Tales  of  tbe  CrusBdere ;  1^6,  Woodstock ;  more  scanty  justice  by  the  portrait  painl- 

1827,  Chronicles  of  the  Canoogate  (Ist  ae-  ere ;  and  yet,  aAer  all,  1  must  confess  thai 

riea);   1828,  Chronicles  of  tbe  Canongate  tfaephystognomy  isof  akind  that  scarcely 

(2d  scries) ;  1829,  Anne  of  GeieiBtein ;  and  tails  within  the  limits  of  their  an.  I  have 

1831,  Tales  of  My  Landltml  (4f  ■  

These  works,  rapidly  as  they  i ^__  ...      ....  __ _ 

duced,  were  not  only  tbe  fruitsof  hisun-  quainled  with  it  Aiily;  yet,  at  the  first 
aided  genius,  but  the  original  maDuecripb  glance,  I  certainly  saw  leas  than,  but  tor 
are  entirely  written  in  fais  own  hand,  ex-  the  vile  prints,  I  should  liave  lo<Jied  for; 
nepting  tboee  of  1818  and  1819,  when  his  and  I  can  eauly  believe  that  the  feelings 
illnesBobligedhim toemployenamanuen-  of  the  uninitiated,  the  uncranioscopical 
ue.  Amongbis  miscellaneous  woiiu,  moat  observer,  might  be  Uttle  different  n«m 
of  whichareconiainedhithecallectionen-  those  of  pure  disappointment.  It  is  not 
titled  HiaceDaueouB  Prose  Works  of  Sir  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  exprenion  in 
W.  Scott(6TolB.,1827),  are  Faul'B  Letters  any  part  of  his  face,  tnit  the  ex[»vs8kin 
10  his  Kiosfblk  (1615),  giving  an  accotint  which  is  most  prominent  is  not  of  the  kind 
of  his  visit  to  Wstertoo,  &«. ;  Essays  on  which  one  who  had  knownhiswotkB,aad 
Chivalry,  Romance,  and  the  Drama,  in  bad  heard  nothing  about  his  appeanmce, 
the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Bri-  wouM  be  inclined  to  expect  The  com- 
tannica ;  Lives  of  tbe  Novelists ;  and  con-  nion  longua^  of  liis  featutts  ezpreesee  all 
tributioDB  to  dtfietent  periodical  works,  mauuer  of  discemmentandaeutenen  of 
Ite.  In  1830,  be  was  created  a  baronet  intellect,  and  the  utmost  nerve  and  decis- 
In  1837,  applied  hia  Life  of  Napoleon  ion  of  character.  He  smiles  frequently ; 
(9vo1b.) — a  work  of  partial  viewSjSnd  ez-  andlnevereaw  any  smile  which  telb  so 
ecuted  with  too  little  care  and  research  to  eloquently  the  union  of  broad  good  hu- 
add  to  the  brilliant  reputation  of  the  au-  nwr  with  the  keenest  perception  of  the  ri- 
Ifaor.  The  first,  second,  and  third  se-  diculous;  but  all  this  would  scarcely  be 
riea  of  the  Tales  of  a  Gnmd&iher,  enough  to  satiaty  one  in  tbe  physiognomy 
illuBtralive  of  events  in  Scottiab  history,  of  Hr.  Scott." 
The  Letters  on  Deinonology,  and  the  Scott,  air  John.  (See  ISdtm.) 
History  of  Scotland  (2  vols.,  1830),  ckne  Scott,  sir  William.  (See  StoatB.) 
the  long  list  of  the  works  of  this  prolific  Scotds,  Dims.  (See  Dtau.) 
writer.  The  revised  editions  of  liis  poema  Scotds,  John.  (See  Erigtria,] 
and  novels  contain  many  interesting  per-  Scocou.,  Henry,  an  eminent  Scotch 
•onal  details,  and  sketches  of  his  litereiY  divine,  born  in  1650,  was  educated  in  the 
hislon,  and  some  of  them  have  been  col-  univeraity  of  St  Andrews,  where  he  be- 
lected  and  arranged  in  this  country,  in  a  came  professor  of  Oriental  philosophy  at 
aingte  volume,  under  tlie  title  of  Autota-  the  age  of  twenty.  In  1673,  he  was  pre- 
Mtaphy  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart  (Phil-  dented  by  his  college  to  a  living,  hut  re- 
adelphia,  1831).  See  likewise  Peter's  Let-  called  the  folloning  year,  and  made  pro- 
ten  to  ku  Kin^oUt,  In  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  feasor  of  theology.  His  great  exertiona, 
Lockhait,  from  wluch  we  extract  the  fol-  both  in  this  capacity  and  as  a  preacher, 
ktwing  <rf)9ervatiotia : — "His  conversation  tlumv  him  into  a  consumption,  and  he 
is,  for  the  most  part,  of  such  a  kind,  that  died,  greatly  lamented,  in  1678,  at  the  ear- 
all  can  take  a  lively  part  in  it,  although,  )y  age  of  twenty-eight  He  was  tbe  au- 
indeed,  none  that  1  ever  met  with  can  l.ior  of  an  eloquent  and  able  work,  enti- 
equtU  himselC  It  does  not  appear  as  if  tied.  The  Life  of  God  in  the  SoulofMan, 
beevercouM  be  UabM8,fi>rasiii^emo-  which  has  run  through  many  editions; 
nient,  fer  some  new  supply  of  that  wbicb  and  also  of  Nine  SennotiB,  by  t^icb  he 
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■  BjM  to  attMA  aocli  dukb^  ■ 
KByilioB  (o  rirkek.     like  lU 

of  biscMiitti^  aodaffe.  ilBeaM,k  seemB  to  bepecuI»U>eoUH»d 
ScKEw,  in  ineclMuue*.  (See  MultaKk*.]  raiMble  ctimaKB^  beuiK  nreJj  met  wilk 
ScKEv  Fun.  Tbe  species  of  fomdm'  in  •nrm  cnes.  SdomB  ia  Inr  no  meuM 
not  are  aD  natives  of  tbe  tropieal  pub  of  a  coolagioua  iliwin.  hut  it  ofa  bendita- 
tlw  eaatern  eciMiuent,  and  are  Knwiig  tbe  rf  tMnre,  and  ia  ofien  availed  by  paienla 
mori  omamenlal  productiaas  <^tbe  fiege-  on  tbeir  cbildi«D.  Tbe  anaclm  <^  tb» 
table  wmiL  Tbe  P.  odsnriinnuu  ia  a  diwaae  seeui  idikIi  aSxted  or  influenced 
bu*^  apreadinf,  braDching  ahrab^  witfa  by  ibe  perioda  or  tbe  seasons.  Tbe;  be- 
veiy  lot^  leaver  wbkb  aie  qMnj  on  tbe  gin  usially  some  time  In  tbe  winter  and 
back  and  tnaipn,  somewfaal  lesem-  sprinf,  and  often  flisappear,  orare  grcu); 
bling  in  fortn  cbcM  at*lbe|Miie-app)e,aiKl  ameiided,  in  aunuper  tuad  autmnn.  Tlie 
whicb  are  dispoaed  in  three  tpuai  ron^  firai  appeamtce  of  tbe  diaofder  m  ootd- 
round  tbe  extieimtieaortbebraDebes.  It  nmaij  b  thttof  anall  oral  or  anberical 
gtowB  in  all  aoib  aw)  siiaatMna  in  the  tumots  nnder  ibe  itin,  UDattended  by  any 
itDpica]  pans  of  Ana,  and  b  much  em-  pain  or  dtKobfalion.  These  appear,  in 
plowed  there  Car  bedfes.  "nie  tender  general,  upon  tbe  sides  of  tbe  neck,  be- 
wfaoe  leaves  of  the  flcnren,  chiefly  thoae  tow  the  ear  or  under  the  chin ;  but,  in 
of  the  male,  yield  thai  most  deligbnul  fra-  Boroe  casts,  Ibe  joints  of  the  eHiowB  or 
granc«,  by  fiu-  tbe  riohest  and  intM  pow-  ankles,  or  thoee  of  the  fingers  and  loe>, 
erfU  of  the  perlinnes,  for  which  tb^  are  are  tbe  pans  first  aflected.  In  these  in- 
Bo  geneially  esteemed,  and  Sir  which  the  stances  we  do  not,  however,  find  malt, 
plant  is  ctiibvated  io  Japan.  The  lower  movable  swelbngs,  but,  on  the  conmiy, 
jtulpypanofthedrupeieaometitneaealen  a  tumor  almost  uuifomily  aurroDudiu 
liy  the  natives  in-times  ofscan^,  but  the  the  jwnt,  and  intenuptiug  ioi  motion.  A^ 
tastei9verydiBBgreeahle;theleiwerwhite  tersoirie  time,  tbe  tumois  become  laigirr 
baae  of  llw  leaves  b  also  employed  for  and  iuoi«  fixed,  the  aliia  wtiicfa  rovers 
food  at  such  dmea.  Tbe  leaves  are  com-  them  acquires  a  puiple  or  livid  caior. 
posed  of  lonptudinalloufb  fibree;  and  in  and,  being  much  infliuned,  they  at  last 
tbe  South  Sea  islands  tMse  or  the  leaves  suppnme,  and  break  into  little  hde&,fi<oi)i 
.  of  some  other  metMS  are  used  for  making  wbjcb,  at  fiist,  a  matter  somewhat  puri- 
tints.  In  Ibe  Sandwich  islands,  the  mats  fbnu  oozes  out ;  bul  this  changes,  by  de- 
are  handsomely  worked  in  a  variety  of  pat-  grees,  into  a  loiid  of  viscid,  serous  dis- 
terns,  and  stained  of  difierent  colors.  The  charge,  much  inlennized  with  small  pieces 
plant  is  called  teharra  tree,  at  Otaheite.  of  a  while  substance^  l^e  tumors  aub- 
ScKiBEs,,amongtheJews, weicofficers  ade  gradually,  whilst  the  ukeis  al  tbe 
of  the  law.  There  were  dvil  and  eede-  saiu$  time  open  more,  and  spread  iine- 
tioMcal  Hcribes.  The  f<Hmer  were  em-  qually  in  various  dir^tions.  Afteratime, 
ployed  about  any  kind  of  civil  writings  or  some  of  the  ulceis  heal ;  but  other  tu- 
records.  The  fatter  studied,  transcribed  mors  quickly  form  in  di^rentpartsofthe 
and  explained  the  Holy  Scriptures.  body,  and  rat>ceed  on,  in  the  same  dow 
Scbiptuhe.  (See£iUe,aad  T^atcmenl,  mBaiKrastbefoinieroiies,toBuppurMiou. 
Old  and  Nor.)  In  this  manner  tbe  disease  goes  oo  fbr 
ScaoFULA,  tcrojikvla;  (imm  icrofa,  a  some  yeais;  and,  appearine  at  last  to  have 
swine;  because  tins  animal  b  said  to  be  exhausted  \weM,  all  tbe  idceis  heal  up, 
much  subject  to  a  similar  disorder) ;  a  without  being  succeeded  by  any  fresh 
disease  of  children,  consisting  in  bard  tu-  swellings,  but  leaving  behind  tbemanug- 
mors  of  the  glands  in  Tsrious  pans  of  the  ly  pucl^ring  of  the  skin,  and  a  scar  o( 
body,  but  jiarticularly  in  the  neck,  be-  coMsiderable  extent.  This  is  tbe  moat  tnild 
hind  the  eare,  and  under  the  chin,  wbicb,  form  under  which  scrotula  appean.  In 
after  a  time,  suppurate,  and  degenerate  in-  more  virulent  cases,  the  eyes  are  paiticu- 
to  ulcere,  from  which,  instead  of  pus,  a  lariy  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  are  aS- 
wbite  curdled  matter  is  discharged.  The  fected  with  ophthalmia,  ^ving  rise  to  ul- 
lirst  appearance  of  tbe  disease  is  most  ceiations  in  the  tarai,  and  mflammatimi  of 
usually  between  the  third  and  seventh  year  tbe  tuntca  oAudo,  lenninating  not  imfre- 
of  the  child's  age  ;  but  it  may  arise  at  any  quently  in  an  opacity  of  the  t 


period  between  thte  and  the  age  of  pu-  cornea.  Tbe  joiotsbecome&Kcted;  tbc^ 
betty ;  after  which  it  seldom  makes  its  swell,  and  suBer  eicnlciatinK  deep-seated 
first  attack.     It  most  commonly  afiects    pain,    which    is    increawi    upon    the 
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.  ■,  erf*  a  peculiarty  kcriinwiioua  lumire,  it  CBsting  ia  metal,  w«re  tbe  inTemioiia  al 
erodes  the  ligatnenis  and  conilBgeii,  and  later  period.  These  ioveatione  were  aba 
pioducea  a  cajiea  of  the  oeighboring  boncB.  the  i>^)Ting  of  reli^on ;  at  first  caily  ob- 
By  on  afaaorptioD  of  the  matter  into  the  jectt  of  Teli|iouB  worahip  were  repreaent- 
i^Bteun,  hectic  fever  at  last  arises,  and,  in  ed.  In  the  earliest  times,  men  v^ieraled 
ilie  end,  often  proves  fttal.  The  tieat-  blocks  and  rough  stones,  or  Btetylia,  ^lich 
mem  conmos  chiefly  in  the  use  of  means  were  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  and 
adapted  to  promote  the  renersl  health,  a  which  are  now  calJeil  aeroUla,  at  aK- 
niitiitioiis  £et,  easy  of  digestion,  a  pure,  Uwic  lUma.  Blocks  of  stone  were  also 
dry  air.  gentle  exercise,  fiiction,  cold  bath-  woishipped  as  landmarks,  and  were  called 
ing,  especially  in  the  sea,  and  strengthen-  Urmim.  From  the-tiintli  to  the  seventh 
ing  tnediunes,  as  the  preparatioDsof  iron,  century  B.  Cm  the  Greeks  had  much  in- 
myrrh,  &e.  Various  minetalwatent,  and  tercourse  with  the  Phcenicians. .  This 
other  remedies  which  moderately  promote  commercial  natitm  worshipped  the  god 
the  secretions,  appear  also  to  have  been  Theut,  Thotb,  who  had  taught  them  the 
often  useful.  In  irritable  states  of  the  useof  lettera.  They  afterwards  employed 
system,  hemlodi  has  been  emi^ed  with  his  image  ss  their  landmarks,  calling  it 
much  advantage.  The  applications  to  their  god,  and  compeUed  the  rude  Au- 
the  tumM8  and  ulcers  must  vary  accord-  tochtbonee  to  warship  iL  Such  piilaia 
ing  to  the  stateof  the  pans,  wbeuerindo-  weie  called  htrma:  the  god  of  roai&  aoii 
lent  or  irritable ;  where  the  tumors  show  tnvelleis  was  therefore  called,  by  the 
nodiBpOMtiontoenlarge,  or  become  inflam-  Greeks,  Herma.  They  afterwards  put  o 
ed,  it  B  l>est  to  intertere  little  with  them :  head  upon  these  pillars,  which  is  the  ori~ 
but  their  iiiflammalion  must  be  checked  gin  of  busts.  The  productions  of  sculp- 
by  leeches,  &«.,  and  when  ulcers  exist,  tiue  are  divided  into  insulated  pieces,  or 
stimulantlotionsordressiiigsmustbeused,  such  as  mev  be  viewed  from  all  sides, 
to  give  them  a  disposition  to  heal ;  but  if  whether  full  Aguree,  or  Htnna,  busts, 
ttaey  are  in  an  irritable  state,  a  cataplasm,  heads^  masks,  vases,  pedestals,  &C.,  and 
made  with  hemlock  or  other  narcotic  works  in  relief    (See  Bau-rdkf,  and  Rt- 

ScmBHi,  George  de,  a  Frcncli  writer,  licvo.)     The  elder  sister  of  aciupnire,  in 

bom  at  Havre,  in  1601,  was  descended  insulated  forms,  is  archilecture.    Thefiist 

from  an  ancient  Proveni^al  bmily.  He  was  object  of  sculpture  was  the  ornamenting 

«  member  of  the  academy  (16S0J,  and  of^ temples. 

died  in  1667.  His  dramatic  works  [sixteen  HMary  of  Sculpture.  We  find  very 
playsV  sonnets,  heroic  poems,  romances,  early  indications  oi  sculpture  in  the  Bible. 
&C.,  have  been  long  fbi^otten. — His  aster  Lalnn,  who  lived  in  the  twenty-third  cen- 
Midtkme  was  bom  at  Havre,  in  1607,  tury  B.  C,  had  imaires  of  his  domefltic 
and  went  at  an  early  age  to  Paris,  where,  goaa,  which  were  called,  in  Hebrew,  tt- 
thourii  remarkably  ugly,  she  atUacted  no-  rapMm.  In  the  very  ancient  Indian  cav- 
tice  6y  her  talents  and  wit  Her  nuni«--  em  and  grotto  temples,  are  found  woriu 
Otis  and  knw-winded  romances  de;ncl  the  of  sculpture ;  for  instance,  in  the  pagoda 
mannera  ofthe  French  court  in  the  ex-  of  Elephantis,  near  Bombay,  is  a  colossal 
traordinary  taste  of  the  time.  She  died  statue  of  Biama.  This  deity  is  represent- 
in  1701.  Mademoiselle  Scud^ri  was  en-  ed  sitting,  his  drms  crossed,  with  the  fai'o 
titled  the  Sappbo  of  her  time.  The  most  and  figure  of  a  man  in  front,  and  with  a 
distaiguished  scholars  end  wits  of  Eu-  female  face  and  form  behuid;  upon  bis 
ivpe  were  her  friends ;  the  academy  at  right  breast  is  tlie  sun ;  upon  his  left  breast 
Padua  chose  her  a  member  of  their  l>ody;  the  moon  and  the  stars;  waters,  moun- 
ihe  French  academy  awarded  the  prize  to  tains,  animals  and  plants  are  exhibited 
ber  Diwertalioii  on  Glory.  Her  principal  upon  this  statue,  which  the  Hindoos  bo- 
■vimto' were  Aiamine,  im  Le  Grand  CS/rut  lieved  God  to  ha^-e  presented  to  his  Son, 
(10  vole.  8vo.) ;  CUIU  (10  vols.] ;  with  10  as  a  model,  at  the  creation  of  tlie  world, 
voliunes  of  Conversations  <hi  diSereiit  The  tancy  of  the  Hindoos  was  voi^  rich, 
subjectH,  which  are  her  beat  productious.  but  inclined  towards   the  symbohc  Bn<l 

ScnLPTDBE,  or  the  art  of  represencuig  allegoric,  so  that  th^  never  attained  to  a 
virible  forms  in  liard  masses,  by  means  of  purestyleof  art.     Theirsculpture  is  high- 
thC'shisel,  had  its  origin  inthearlof  mod-  ty  expressive,  but  without  a  feeling  of 
el)u«  figures  in  soft  substances  (see  PUu-  beauty,  and  exhibits  a  mosaic  of  ideas. 
24» 
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The  Pendaus,  who  loved  splendor,  bed  clean  Apollo.      With  Dffidalus  (q.  v.)  be- 

nuny  worira  of  sculpture,  hb  the  ruins  of  ^na  a  new  epoch  in  the  art,  about  Ume 

Peraepolisfai>ve;but,astbeyneTer&nned  generationB  befi>i«  the  Trojan  war.     Of 

naked  figureo,  they  ftiled  to  Kein  a  just  bim,  tbe  Greeks  said  Bymbohcally,  that 

ideo  of  tbe  hum&ii  form.     In  Ajsyria,  ibe  hii  divine  genius  made  Btstues  walk.  Me 

an  flourished   under  queen    SeiniiainiB.  and  speak.     They  conudered   him   tbe 

We  find  mention   of  brazen  statues  of  master,  or  rather  the  inventor,  of  tbe  art ; 

SemiramiBiBelusandNiniis.  Inthemoun-  he  was  also  the  symbol  of  tbe  first  miner: 

iBins   of  Curdiatan,  very  anraent  works  bence  tbe  fable  of  the  Dtedalian  lal^rituh 

of  sculpture  are  found,  which  the  Inhab-  at  Crete,  or  the  horizonlal  mbsb^bs  ui  the 

iCantH  consider  as  the  images  of  Cboeroes  Just  mine  of  that  island,  which  abounded 

anil  his  beloved  Sbereen,and  call  the  poet  in  metal.    Htsdisctples  and  imitalora  were 

and  artist  Ferhsd,  the  sculptor.  Tho  Egyp-  called  his  sons :  hence  ell  artists  were  ^m- 

liana  were  tbe  first  who  adopted  a  certain  bojically  called  Dicdalida.     Tbe  old  Gre- 

Htyle  of  art     The  woiiis  of  art  produced  cieti  art  tiien  became  divided  into  three 

by  tliis  nation  were  gloomy  and   grave,  difierent  national  styles — the  old  Atdc,  the 

but  full  of  deep  sentiment,  conitectM,  by  j£ginetic,  and   the   Etrurian.      The  arb 

the   hieroglypbics  which   covered  them,  flouriBhedinlbetemi>les,nolonlybynieaiis 

with  poetiy  and  bistorv,  and  by  the  mum-  of  statues,  but  still  more  by  anatltemata, 

inies,  with  tbe  belief  or  immorality.     But  consecrated   presents,  thrones  decanted 

as  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  seemed  to  with  figures,  cofTers,  shields,  tripoda,  and 

tliem  the  tnie  existence,  so   their  an  is  vaaee.     The  most  celebrated  are,   1.  tbe 

more  related  to  death  than  to  life :  their  coSer  of  Cypeelue  in  Olynipia,  made  of 

figures  are  stiff  and  inotioulnts,  like  the  cedar  wood   and   inlaid  with  gold   and 

mummies;  even  their  images  of  Isia  have  ivory,  and,  2.  tbe   throne  of  Apollo   at 

this  character.     These  are  connected  with  Amyche,  a  coloesat  seat  of  a  siul  more 

the  very  ancient  image  of  Diana  at  Ephe-  ancient  colossus  of  ApoLo,  made  by  the 

sua,  oud  with  the  most  ancient  Grecian  Alagnesian  Batbyclm,  probably  in  Ibe  time 

an;  as  tbe  use  of  the  human  form  on  the  of  Solon.     It  contained,  in  twen^-ewht 

capitals  of  the  columns  at  Dendeia,  tlie  panels  outside,  and  fourteen  panels  inside, 

singularly  extended  female  figures  around  the  then  existing  mythology  of  the  gods 

the  zodiac  of  that  place,  and  tlie  mixture-  and  heroes.     In  these  two  piecea,  a  pe- 

ofbuinan  and  animal  forms  in  the  Sphinx,  culior  expression,  luiited  with  the  greatest 

tbe  Anubis,  &C.,  are  evidently  related  to  poverty  and  rudeness  of  desi^  and  pro- 

tbe  Indian  art     If  wc  consider  the  old  portion,  is   obeervable ;    inscriptions    are 

Gredan   s^le,  we   find  first  the  above-  every  where   neceaaaiy  for  explanation, 

mentionedflcmift,  tliedouble-beaded  fig'  and  the  works  are  not  pleamng;   their 

uree  which  we  coll  images  of  Janua,  and  character  is  allegory,  bordering  on  biero- 

wbich  originally  dencrtea  tlie  sun  and  the  glyphica.     Two  temples  of  this  epoch  arc 

moon,  numberless  variations  of  tbe  Her-  memorable,  bb  the  works  of  tbe  first  Dk- 

ma,  as  the  Hermerada,  Hemalhaia,  Her-  dalidcs,  Dipceniis,  Rhcecua,  and  Scyllis : — 

merof't,  &c.     From  these,  which  had  nei-  1.  tlie   Heneun),  or    very   ancient  tem- 

therhandsnorfeet,thenextstep  was  to  im>  pie   of    Here   (Juno)   of  Samos.       Tbe 

ages,  formed  like  mummies,  made  of  eh-  most  ancient  statue   of  Juno   there  w«.<) 

ony  or  cedar  wood,  in  which  the  anna  made  by  Smilis  of  j£gina :  it  was  veiled 

were  close  to  tbe  body,  and  the  feet  were  and    provided  with    supports.      S.   Tbe 

only  indicUed   by  an  incision,  the  eyes  Arlemisium  at   Epheeusi   the  moat  an- 

and  the  mouth  only  by  e  slit.     Tbe  artist  cient  statue  in  it  was  said  to  have  Mien 

next  separated  the  arms  from  tbe  trunk,  fiom  heaven,  and  was  dedicated  by  tbe 

parted  the  feet,  and  put  weapons,  as  a  Ajnszons.    Afterwards,  the  black  statue 

shield  and  spear,  into  tbe  hands  of  the  of  Diana,  in  the  form  of  a  mummy  witli 

idota:  thus  the  firstiniBgeBofPallasorigi-  many  breasts,  as  the  godden  of  nature, 

naied.      Other  armed    idols,  which   te-  was  carried  to  this  temple.    At  that  lime, 

long  to  the  Cretan  family,  were  also  called  the  staluea  were  mode  of  beaten  brass 

Fouoilia,  as,  for  instance,  the  Taurian  Di'  plate;   afterwards,  artists  began   at   Sa- 

ons.    As  they  were  mode  amall,  they  were  moa   to  cast  them,  but  only   in   pieces, 

commonly   placed   upon   columns.     The  which  were  joined  together  by  sirallow- 

word  abOut  is  derived   from  the   Latin  toiled  fastenings.      S^ral  works  of  tins 

«fa(uo,  to  set  up,  or   from  tto,  to  stand,  piimitive  epoch  are  still  preeerved.     £v- 

lu    the    la^r    statues    in    metal,    the  erythmg  in  them  is  exaggerated:  the  nw- 

l>ody  of  the  image  was  merely  a  cyltndri-  tions  are  angular,  the  folds  overcharged, 

cd  pillar,  as  in  the  colossus  of  tbe  Amy-  the  drapery  sfifT,  rhe  contours  without 
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regubiity  m  preciBtoc     This  early  style  His  athlate  are  very  csleteatMl,  paiticu- 

dicfilayed   BireneU)   and  energy,  without  larly  his  DiHcoboliu,  who  auppaTla  his  Isft 

ezp:«wion  and  beauty.    Utider  tbe  Pisis-  band  oo  his  knee,  and,  bending,  throws  the 

tmtidfe,  the  art    coutiDued  to   flouiiah.  discua,  with  bis  tuht  band  faiaed  b«ck- 

Bnt  it  was  not  until  tbe  apleiidid  admin-  wards.     He  completed  this  cla»  by  tbe 

inialioD  of  Pericles,  that  ibe  highest  coo-  ideal  of  Herculee,  and  formed  the  Meals 

coitions  of  on  were  formed.    In  this  short  of  the  whole  aniiiial  kincrfoin.    Oidr  one 

paiod  of  twenty  yeaia,  Athene  produced  hundred  yeais  after  Phidiae^  364  B.  C, 

more  ((^Ddid  nortcs   than    Rome,  tbe  the  hich  or  ideal  Hyle  gave  place  to  the 

raiHiess  of  the  world,  produced  in  seren  beauti&L    Scopas  and  Piaxiteiee  were 

centuiieH.    Tbe  influence  of  ibe  great  po-  the  first  in  thia  an-le ;  tbegr  sculptured  all 

els  of  this  time,  upon  the  art,  was  cer-  the  varieties  of  the  daacmg  Boccbantea, 

lunly  imponant.    It  was  the  age  of  claaic  at  Thyades,  in  which  the  finest  tbrms  of 

models  and  tbe  ideal  style.    Phidisa  made  beauW  were  joined  with  enlhu«Bfltic&m' 

two  chief  ideals,  Minerva  and  Jupiter ;  tbe  zy.     scopas  inveotedthegroup;  Pnuile- 

fiHTner  for  the  Parthenoa  In  Athens ;  the  lea  the  ideala  of  Diana,  of  Venus,  and  of 

latter,   Uie  femous  Olympian  Jupiter  at  Bacchus.     He  was  the  father  of  a  numer- 

Elia.     Both  were  wrought  in  ivoiyand  ousfiuuly  of  artists.  Ailer  him  the  beauti- 

gold ;  the  god  was  beautifully  formed,  al-  ful  style  was  transformed  into  the  gnce- 

thou^  forty  feet  high.     His  ihioite  was  fill,  which  gained  in  expres«<Hi  and  puritj' 

splendidly  adorned.  TheexpreBaionof  JU'  wbatitloatiu  grandeur,     SymmetiT  and 

filter  was  a  union  of  power,  wisdom  and  proportion  were  moat  attended  to.  In  the 
leaevotence ;  he  sat  at  Elis  as  the  chief  age  of  Alexander,  Lysippus  adepted  a 
judge  of  the  contests  in  the  Olympic  newstyle  of  art,  by  forming  many  portmil 
gamee.  His  size  is  described  ui  the  words  statues.  He  was  the  only  one  who  was 
of  on  epigraraniatist,  who  said,  "The  permitted  to  make  the  atame  of  Alexan- 
aatue  of  Jupiter  would  havethrustoff  the  der,  aa  Apellea  akme  was  allowed  to  paint 
roof  of  tbe  temple  like  a  thin  ahell,  if  it  him.  This  last  flourishing  period  of  Ofe- 
had  ever  risen  from  its  golden  tbrone."  cian  sculpture  began  336  B.  C.  It  CMi- 
Phidka  b^an  the  class .  of  ideal  forma,  tained  tbe  last  ciaaa  of  vfoAa  of  the  an, 
whicb,  for  the  tnale  figures,  was  afler-  that  of  the  ideal  stames  of  kin^  and  of 
mids  divided  into  Rods,  demi-goda,  and  warriors.  Lysippus,  though  mfiuenced 
heroes ;  for  tnnale  figures,  various  fwnH  much  by  Polycletus's  rules  of  proportion, 
were  adopted  as  ideals: — 1.  The  V'ur-  formed  bis  bodies  vine 'slender,  and  hut 
gin  ;  thia  is  again  divided  into  two  chief  heads  smaller;  he  also  bestowed  poiticu- 
branchea:  a.  the  Doric  Cretan,  short-  lor  care  upon  tbe  finiBhing  of  the  hair, 
wajeted,  twice-giided  figure,  used  to  rep-  His  statues  are  particularly  admired  fhr 
reaent  Diana,  the  Amazons,  Nj;niph«s  and  Ihalr  life.  Through  the  influence  of 
Bacchantes;  b.  the  Attic-Ionian  virgin,  painting,  sculpture  acquired  the  eipres- 
seen  in  the  Muaea,  Cajtephmie  and  (mest-  sion  of  feeling,  of  which  the  highest  per- 
esaes.  2.  The  Matron  :  the  Invest  fection,  in  the  pathetic,  is  the  group  of 
ideal  of  the  matronly  form  is  in  the  Juno  Laoco&n.  The  taste  for  cokMsal  atatues 
of  AnoB.  We  have  also  the  ideal  of  Ce-  extended  itself,  and  contributed  to  the  do- 
res,  C^bele,  and  later  of  Nemesis,  Fonuna,  clineof  the  art;  excess  of  ornament  was 
Pudieilia,  Pietas,  the  Roman  empresses  also  connected  «ith  it.  After  the  Mace- 
and  vestals,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  vir-  donion  and  Syrian  wars,  200  B.  C,  the 
gins  of  Herculaneum,  in  the  cabinet  of  Romans  began  to  carry  off  the  stames 
antiquitieB  at  Dresden.  3.  The  Heliera  from  the  conquered  countries.  Paulus 
WB3  elevated  to  the  ideal  of  Venus  Ana-  ji^milius  adorned  his  triumph  of  three 
dyomene,  4.  The  female  warrior  was  days  with  immense  treasures  of  Grecian 
idealized  b  tbe  Pdlas  Athene,  as  tbe  per-  statues.    The  Fonw     " 
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lusl  Virgin,  skilled  in  war  and  the  arts,  ten  bung  widi  costly  carpets,  and  trans- 

To   the    mole  figures   belongs,  also,  the  formed  into  a  theatre,  adorned  with  about 

gymnastic  and  athletic  class.     Polycletus  3000  statues ;  12,000  were  placed  in  the 

created   (lie  first,  fomtuig  two  different  capital  alone.     With  the  statues  also  the 

ideals  of  young  men ;  in  Ms  Diadymenus,  Grecian  artists  came  to  Rome ;  but  the  ait 

the  mild  youth,  who  winds  the  wreath  of  never  became  naturalized  there.    After 

victoty  round  bis  brow,  and  in  his  Doit-  the  time  of  Sylla,  the  love  of  the  art  was 

pbonia,   the   ardent  and   warlike  youth,  increaaed  to  a  mania.  The  lastflourbhing 

holding  tbe  lance  before  him,  whicb  was  period  of  tbe  on  was  Adrian's  age.     Tbe 

the  famous  CBWW,  the  model  of  all  propor-  highest  elegance,  polish  and  perfectiaa 

lions.    Myron  created  tbe  athletic  clan,  vras  its  character.    This  taste  continued 
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under  the  Anioninea,  sUgfailv  degener-  upon  b  safer  route  thao  in  the  rixtecDifa 

awd ;  but  it  sunk  entirely  unoer  Sevenia  cootuiy. 

andfaiseucceaeora:  befbreCoDHKuitinethe  TTie  mogt Shi$lrimu  Sevljiors  qf  AiH- 

Oreit,  the  art  of  the  ancients  was  entirely  riuitv.~~Eartu:H  Period. — Vulcan  Bjad  Pro- 

loHt  The  early  Clunstian  worica  adhere  to  ineUieue  are  but  symbolical  fiEures ;  oitd 

a  fixed  type.     See  the  JVbtidt  ddla  ScuL-  the  ingenious  Greeks  denoted  by  the  Itme 

f  lira  lUAx  Anlidd  t  da  varj,  moi  Stili,  dd  god  and  the  deified  man,  the  power  and 

Abalt  laugi  Lanxi  (2d  Italian  ed.,  with  skill  of  art   conquering  matter,  and  the 

annotations  and  copper-ptates,  in  the  Po-  divine  spint  of  the  mind  immortalizing 

li^rq&i  IUmUoui,  1824).      Sculpture  re-  earthly  tbrms.     In   DndaliiB   of  Alhem 

TiTcd  in  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century,  we  behold  the  firat  great  sculptor:   we 

The  modem  artislB  woHced  sJm  ably  in  may  place  him  about  1400  B.  C.    At  the 

metal.     The  greatest  master  of  this  first  same   time,  Smilis,  the  father  of  Htatu- 

peiiod  of  modem  art  wBs  Michael  Angelo  aiy,  lived  in  JEam^    Epeus  is  said  lo 

Buomutitti.     Throuffli  him  and  his  dsci-  have  made  the   Trojan  horse.     Rhiscus 

plee,  sculpture  raised  its  head  in  Western  of  Saunoe,  700  B.  C^  invented  the  art  (rf 

Europe.    All  the  remains  of  art  which  moulding  and  casting  statues  in  metaL 

hod  escaped  destruction  from  baifoarian  Theodoius  and  Telecles,  hie  sens,  trar- 

violence,  religious  &iiaticiBm,  and  natural  elled^  tor  the  study  of  the  art,  to  Egypt. 

causes,   were    now   carefully   preserved.  The  former  is  jjeported  to  have  made  Ibe 

We  ore  chiefly  indebted  lo  the  noble  Cos-  statue  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  for  the  tem- 

mo  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  for  the  reetora-  pie  at  Samos,  in  two  pans — one  half  at 

tion  of  a  better  Btvle.     Artists  were  hon-  Epheeus,  the  other  half  at  SanHi»~a  man- 

ored  and  supporteo,  the  treasures  of  anti-  ner  Of  working,  which  was,  perhape,  pon- 

quity  were  collected  and  muaeums  insti-  sible  in  the  condition  of  the  Egyptian  art. 

tuted.    The  neigbboringptincesviedvrith  Dibutades  invented  the   art  of   making 

the  Medici.     Yet  modem  art  never  at-  portraitfiguresiDbakedearth(terT(ieotta); 

tained  the  sublimitv  and  tranquil  grandeur  nia  daughter  Calirrhoe  suggested  to  him 

of  the  ancient.     The  modem  artist  reveals  this  idea,  by  drawing  the  profile  of  her 

lumseir  in  his  woriis :  the  ancient  artist  lover^  shadow  with  coal  upon  the  wall, 

did  nol   appear  in  his  work.    Through  Etichirus  of  Corinth  (B.C.  663)  aceumpa' 

Buonarotti  6  sublime  genius,  the  ait  was  nied  Demaratua,  the  fadier  of  the  elder 

seduced  into  extravagance,  and  through  Tarqum,  to  Italy,  and  introduced  the  an  of 

Bernini's  afiectbd  grace  into  mannerism  modelling  into   Etruria.      Dipienus  and 

and  excessive  ornament ;  the  true  feeling  Scyllis  became  the  masters  of  a  numerous 

ofbeauty  had  disappeared;  artists  in  vain  schooL     Malaa  and   his  fbllowera  were 

endeavtved  to  surpass  the  ancients,  not  among  the  most  iilustrious  sculptors  of 

realizing  that  they  had  sunk  too  low  to  that  time.     Conacbus  was  the  neatest 

understand  them.     Through  the  )>repon-  jnaster  of  the  Sieyontan  school.     Peiillus 

derating  example  of  France,  good  taste  made  the  fiunous  brazen  hull  (a  splendid 

in  every  art  declined  more  and  more ;  hu-  masteipiece)  for  Phajaris,  who  ruled  in 

man    nature  itself   was   distorted.     The  Sicily  564  B.  C,  in  which  the  artist  him- 

folly  of  ftshion  prevailed  every  where,  self  was  burnt.      Among  the   principal 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  Winckelmann  works  in  stone  were  thoee  of  Bathycles 

was  the   first  who   lighted   the  torch  of  of  Amyclm.     Gallon  of  jEgina  lived  540 

modem  art,  and  opened  the  eyes  of  his  B.  C.     Demeas  of  Crotona  executed  the 

contemporaries   to   the   elevated    beauty  statue  of  Milo.    Ipbicrates  cast  the  brazen 

of  antiquity.     The  cardinal  Albani  and  lioness  of  Leiena,  who  was  privy  to  the 

Hengs  supported   him ;  thus  the  new  conspiracy  of  Harmodius  and  Ariatogi- 

dawn  of  ttie  art  and  of  beauty  was  ush-  ton  against  Hipuarehus,  and  who  endured 

ered  in.     The  present  age  can  boast  of  the  torture  tiU  death,  without  confeeaing 

several  sculptors  of  great  merit.    An  ap-  any  thing.     The  artist  gave  no  tongue  to 

parent  stagnation  in  ait  was  first  to  come,  the  lioness,  in  order  to  express  tlie  heroic 

Dad   taste   was  to  be   destroyed,   before  silence   of  Lenna.       Onatas  of  j^rina 

beauty  could  blossom  again.     Canora  be-  restored  the  statue  called  the  black  Cert* 

came  the  founderof  anewperiod.    Thor-  ofPhigdUa.    Ageladasof  Argosiscon^- 

woldacn  stands  by  his  side,  and  in  many  ered  the  master  of  Phidias, 

respects  before  him ;  and  to  judge  by  the       Stcond  Period.— IiUal  Stylt With  Pbi- 

procress  which    modem   sculpture    has  diasof  Athens  began  the  period  of  die  hi^ 

made  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the  no-  ideal  swle,  which  be  created.    He  lived 

ble  works  which  have  been  executed  in  in  the  tune  of  Pericles.     Besides  hu  two 

BO  Short  a  time,  we  may  hope,  that  it  is  masterpieces,  Palls*  Athene  and  JufHttr, 
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serve  meDtion.    He  made  but  a  Bingle 

faoj  &om  life.     I&8  &vorite  diicifdM  were  the  bc^ipy  islands,  in  which  Scopas  found 

Akaroenea  of  Auic*  and  Agoracritus  of  aii  opportunity  of  inlroduciiig  numberleaa 

Paroa.     The  most  celebrated  workeof  the  Tritons,  Nereids  and  sea  moneiers  in  tfae 

fofmer  were  his  Vulcan,  his  Olympian  most  charming  combinations.    Praxiteles, 

conqueror,  his  Cupid,  hu  Mars,  and  his  the  moat  fe«ling  of  all  sculptors,  crested 

Venus.     The  second  was  a  still  ireater  the  perfect  ideals  of  Diana  and  of  Bacchus, 

favorite  of  Phidias ;  he  contended  with  He  formed  the  latter  as  a  contrast  to  the 

Akamenes  ia  the  execution  of  a  Venus,  Sams  and  Fauns,  who  express  nidenen 

and  wjis  adjudged  to  be  inferior  bj  the  and  licentiousness;  it  was aofl  and  tender, 

Athenians  ouly  out  of  partialis  to  theu-  without  being  efleminate ;  it  was  perpet- 

felk>w-citizen ;  he  transtbrmed  hia  Venus  tial  gayety  personified  in  the   victonous 

to  a  Nemesis,  and  sold  it  at  Rhamnus.  god,  uporting  with  his  companions.     The 

Varro  considered  this  statue   the  fineet  Diana  of  this  Bitist  ezpiewedviroin  mod- 

ever  executed.    Polycletusof  Argos  made  esty,  with  bold  octlvi^.    Homere  Nausi- 

Juno,  the  third  chief  ideal  figure,  a  com-  caa  inra)ired   him.     He  made,  also,   the 

Cion  to  the  Olympic  Jupiter.    In  the  admiredstwueof  aSatyr(PeribootoB),and 

loviaian  Juno,  an  jmltstion  of  her  head  the  Ideal  of  Eros,  or  Cupid.     The  god  of 

»  preserved,     Polycletus  sculptured,  be-  love  was  never  represented  by  the  an- 

sidcs  his  Jamous  canoii,  all  the  beautiful  cients   as  an   infant;    the  true  inftotile 

gymnastic  poaitioos  of  boys,  and  oil  the  representation  was  not  BdmiasU>le  till  after 

sports  of  youth  ;  the  highest  ideal  of  this  the  Christian  era.     Eros  always  bod  the 

cIbs  ia  hn  Mercury.     A  tender  softness  form  of  a  boy  ^preaching  youth.     Prax- 

was  peculiar  to  this  master,  as  shown  in  iteles  firm  attempted  to  re[««Bent  Venus 

his  cnanuinp  Canephone  of  Athens.    He  entirely  naked,  and  thus  created  the  later 

chiefl;^  cast  m  mel^.    Hie  fellow  dieeipte  ideal  of  the  goddess.    His  most  celebrated 

and   rival  was  Hyron  of  Eleutfaers  in  wraks  are  bis  VenusofCosandofCnidos. 

IkEoiia.    He  executed  three  caloasuaes  The  fbrmwis  coTeredtrom  thehipdown- 

upon   one  pedestal — Minerva   preeenling  ward;thelatterentiiely  naked,haldinKber 

the  deified  Hercules  to  Jupiter.    The  fer-  garment  widi  her  left  hand  over  the  tiath. 

tile  geniuK  of  Hyron  was  displayed  in  the  We  poawen  imitations  of  both.    The  group 

choice  of  new  and  bold   positions.     He  of  Niobe  is  also  ascribed  to  this  master, 

despised  the  softer  forms  of  the  Ephebi,  His  son  Cegrfussodorus  was  celebrated  for 

and  showed  bis  skill  in  the  representation  his  gymnastic  Bymplegma  (two  wrestlers 

of  (he  most  hi^hh  finished  achledc  forms,  with  hands  interlaced^  and  his  .fscula- 

His  Runner,  his  Slinger,  and  hie  Pancro-  pius.     After  his  time,  the  art  degenerated 

tists,  are  celebrated.      His  ideal  of  Her-  through  the  introduction  of  the  most  to- 

cules  completed  this  class  of  forms.     His  iuptuous  representations.     Piaiitelee  bad 

Heifer,  apd  his  Sea  Monster,  are  famous  already  formed,  for  Phirne,  a  Group  in 

nmonghis  animal  forms.    But  one  thing  bronze,  in  which  he  puiced  a  laugnkig 

was  naming  to  this  great  sculptor — grace  Hetwra  opposite  to  a  weeping  matron, 

of  expmsioD :  in  this  he  was  eurpasMd  Hennaphrodites,   groups  or  Satyrs  and 

by  his  rival,  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium,  who  Nympha,  were  formed  with  great  perfec- 

3dopied  the  undiUating  line  as  the  Ibe  of  tion  of  ait,  and  equal  looseneee  of  moral 

beauty,  and  first  expr^sed  the  sinews  and  sentimenL 

veins  vrilhaccurat^y.    He  created  the  ideal  Foariit  Period. — Jlge  of  Aitxandtr  the 

of  Apollo  in  the  position  of  an  archer  who  GrMrf.— Art  could  only  gam  through  mce 

has  juet  shot  the  serpent  Python.    The  and  softness  of  execution,  since  uie  high 

imitation  of  this  is  the  most  railendid  statue  ideal  beauty  was  on  the  decline.     Lysip- 

Tfhich  we  possess — the  Apollo  Belvedere,  pus  of  Sicyon  appeared  and  became  lie 

Tkini  Period.— BeaiOi/vl  %k.— Soc-  master    of   elevated    portrait    scolplure. 

'  rates,  tl»e  scuI]rtor  of  the  clothed  Graces,  Among  the  gods,  Heroules  was  his  favor- 

with  Athenodoms  and  Naucydes,  began  jie,  and  he  perfected  the  ideal  figure  of 

this  epoch.  Praxiteles  and  Scopasbrougbt  Neptune,   demgned   by  Euphranor.     He 

the  art  to  its  highest  perfection,  since  they  represented   Alexander  from   ha  child- 

nniled  beauty  with  grace.     The  most  eel-  hood   to  his   manhood.      It  is  affirmed 

obraied  woHct  of  Scopes  ere  his  furious  that  be  alone  made  1500  statues ;  some 

fturcbante  [thehead,  bending  backwards,  limit  this  number  to  610;  every  figure 
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ofhi■g^eatgroapi^)>oweve^,  wincludedm  MrdU  itan  mi  parUV  (Horfc,  why  don 

thHe^nute.   TbemoMceMicaiedainona  Qiou  not  B^eak  to  me?)    HiabnHhera- 

these  poupe  an,  Alexander  hunting,  ana  moo  made  one  of  the  brazen  galea  of  the 

the  twen^-five  equcMriui  atatues,  repre-  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  ^pulchni  of 

Bentinc  the  HacedoDtan  fnends,  who  fell  Martin  V,  in  the  Lateian  church.    An- 

in  the  nnt  attack  ■     ^      ■  ■  ■         -..  .„  _^ . — 


baButi&L  EiithvcTatee,hi>  aon,and  Apol-  renzetto,  waa  the  firat  who  mdeavored  to 

lodonia  and  Silanioii,  were  great  Bculp-  restore  antiques.      Andi-eas  Veiroccbto, 

ton  of  this  period.     Chane  of  Undue  from  jealouay  of  hie  pupib  Perugino  and 

'     "  [nouBColcmuB(q.v.)ofBhodeB.  Leonanio  da  Vinci,  ^Bndoned  p>~'~- 

r,  Athenodotua,  and  Polydonis,  and  devoted  himself  to  aculpmre. 


nthe&mouBColcmuB(q.v.)ofBhodeB.  Leonanio  da  Vinci,  ^nndoned  paintiu, 
Ageeander,  Athenodotua,  and  Polydonis,  and  devoted  himself  to  aculpmre.  He 
fWier  and  sons,  of  Rhodes,  formed  the    was  the  first  who  rerived  the  art  of  mod- 


celebrated  group  of  Laocoiiu ;  Glycon  of  elling  the  busts  of  the  d 

Adiens,  the  Fameee  Hercules ;  Apollo-  subetancce.    Bustici,  bora  at  Florence,  in 

nius  and    TaurifictiB,  the    Faniese  bull.  U70,  was  the  disciple  of  Vetrocchio,  and 

The  sculptors  of  Rome  were  Cheeks ;  we  afterwanls  of  Leon,  da  Viuci.    The  latter 

only  know  of  them,  Arcesilaus,  the  &iend  taught  him  the  an  r^  modelling,  of  cul- 

of  Lucius  LuGuUuB,  and  PrexileleH,  the  ting  matble,  of  casting  in  braH,  and  per- 


sreatest  modeller  of  the  age  of  Pompey.  spective.  His  most  ceiebiaied  worita  are 
He  wrote  five  books  on  the  most  celebrated  a  Europe,  a  Leda,  a  Vulcan,  and  a  Nep- 
wotks  of  an.    Zenodorus  had  fimned,  in    tune.     Michael  Ajigek>  Buooarotti  (q.  v.). 


Gau^  a  colossal  Hercuir  in  bnse,  and  in  his  earlv  youth,  executed  some  ai 

was  invited  hy  Nero  in  Rome,  to  make  a  isbing  works,  as  the  head  of  an  old  ni.- 

ColOBsal  statue  of  him,  110  feet  high ;  the  mas,  and  the  statue  of  Hercules.     Partic- 

castin^  biled.    The  reclining  statue  of  ularly  noithy  of  admiration  are  his  Bac- 

the  dyine  Cleopalia  was  executed  in  the  chus,  the  famous  coloeeal  statue  of  Juliua 

reign   ta  the   emperor  Augustus.     Cle-  11,  for  whose  tomb  he  made  three  figitm^ 

omeitee,  an  Athenian,  made  the  stume  of  among  which  is  his  &mous  Moses,  his 

GeimanlcuB,  in  the    time    of  Tiberius.  David,  his  Victory  at  Florence,  and  his 

The  four  beautiful  horses  of  brass,  above  statue  of  Night  upon  the  tomb  of  Giulio 

the  chief  entrance  of  the  church  of  St  de'  Mediu.    Tatti,  called  after  his  birth- 

Mark  at  Venice,   were   cast,  during  the  place  Sansovino,  bom  1477,  when  a  youth, 

reign  of  Nero.     The  beautiful  Antmoua  at  Rome,  made  a  model  of  the  Group  of 

is  one  of  the  most  perfect  statues  of  the  LBOcoon,which,byRaphaersdeci»tai,ob- 

age  of  Adrian.  tained  the  prize,  and  was  cast  in  bronze. 

TTit  moMt  lUtutnout  Setilpton  of  Mod-  He   executed   many   woAs   for   Vauee, 

em   T%iMt. — E«riUr   PerimL — 1.   BaUan  among  which  the  marble  stames  of  the 

Sculptor*.     In  the  eleventh  century,  we  holy  Viigin  in  St.  Mark's,  and  of  John  the 

find  mentioD  of  a  sculptor  named  fiuono.  Baptist  in  the  church  at  Casa  Grande,  are 

in  the  twelfth,  of  Bonanno  of  Pisa.    Nic-  particularly  celebrated.    The  ease  of  his 

col6  Pisano,  who  died  in  1270,  was  called  drapery  and  the  life  of  his  statues  are  much 

the  restorer  of  good  taste  in  sculpture,  admired.    BacoioBandinelli,bomalFlor- 

Several  works  of  hia  son  Giovanni  Pisani  ence  in  1487,  vied  with  BuooarottL    He 

aie  still  to  be  seen  in  Pisa.     Andreas  Or-  had  a  great  knowledge  of  anatomy ;  his 

gwna,    Bumamed    Buf&lmaco,   died    in  manner  is  energ^c  but  rude.     He  k- 

iS^.     Luca  della  Robbia  varnished  his  storedtheright  armof  Laocodn;  hisbMB- 

works  in  terra  cotta,  with  great  skilL     Lo-  reliefs   upon  the  tombs  of  Leo   X   and 

renzo  Ghiberti,  who  died  in  1455,  was  a  Clement   VII,   are   femous.     Benvonuto 

very  able  master.    His  brazen  gates  at  the  Cellini,  bom  el  Florence  in  ISOOiwas  n 

Battisterio  of  Florence  are    celebrated,  sculptor,  goldsmith  and  painter.    Proper- 

Michael  Angelo  declared  them  worthy  to  zia  Rossi,  of  Boloona,  is  the  only  cele- 

Btand  at  the  entrance  of  paradise.     Dona-  brated  female  aculpEor.     Two  angela  in 

tello  (bom  at  Florence  1383,  died  1466)  marble,   whicb   adorn   the   &onl   of   die 

enriched  Venice,  Florenco,  Genoa  and  chtuch  of  3l  Peironia,  and  several  busta, 

Faenza  with  ha  works;  a  bald-headed  were  the  foundation  of  her  feme.    She 

(M  man,  made  by  him  in  Florence,  is  represented,  with  much  skill  and  de&- 

celebrated.     He  formed,  for  the  church  cacy,   the  passion   of  Christ,  and  many 

of  8l  Mark  at  Florence,  tbo  brazen  slat-  figures  of  the  apoMles,  upon  peach^tooea, 

ues  of  St.  Peter,  Sl  George  and  St.  Mark ;  in  bass-relieC  Eleven  of  Uiese  peach-stooe* 

the  latter  is  paniculariy  memorable  for  are  preserved  in  the  gallery  of  the  mv- 

the  question  of  Michael  Angelo :  "  Mateo,  cbese  Chaaei  at  Bologna.    She  studied  ih» 
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nitei  of  uchilactun  and  perqieetiva,  and  tkm  of  putrelMtion,  Bhowing  all  its  hU^ 

waa  an  able  miuuir  and  muncian.     An  in  five  ciwpaea,  colored  after  nanire,  with 

unhwrnr  paaaon  cAuaed  lier  eaziy  death,  ao  much  truth  aa  to  excite  horror.     A 

in  1^0.     Sbe  BCulptUTWl  the  melancholjr  Birth  of  the  Savior,  and  a  Descent  from 

marj  of  ber  feelinga  in  marble,  and  thia  the  Cims,  are  among  hia  maaterpJecsB. 
ban-relief  wao  her  nuRerptec«.Ougfielmo        S.  IWnek  Seulptort, — Jean  Goujon,  of 

della  Porta,  of  Milan,  reMored  aerenlan-  Pajria,  is  the  fint  distinguiahed  Kulptor  in 

liquea  in  Rome ;  be  realored  also  the  lege  France ;  and  his  most  celebrated  woik  ia 

of  the  Fameae   Hercules  so   well,  that  the  fbuntain  of  the  Nyropha,  in  the  mai^ 

Buonarolti  did  not  conaider  the^nuine  ket-place^  Amocenb  at  Paris,  which  he 

leoH,  which  be  found  tweo^-aeven  yeoiv  bepn  under  Francis  I,  end  finidied  in 

■fler,  superior.     The  beautiml  statue  of  1550,  under  Henry  H.     He  was  also  an 

Justice  upon  the  tomb  of  Paul  III,  in  the  architect  end  an  engraver.     He  peciahed, 

ehuieh  of  Sl  Peter'a,  is  by  thia  master,  as  in  1573,  b  the  massacre  of  St.  Barthol- 

well  aa  tha   four  groat  prophets  in   the  <Hnew'a.     Oennain   Klon,  of  Paria,  had 

nichea  between  the  columns  of  the  first  much  giace,  but  his  style  was  often  im- 

colonnade  of  the  same  church.  With  Ber-  pure.    He  firai  accurately  disdnguished 

Dim,  bora  at  Naples,  1598,  tttcondptried  the  various  materials  of  thednperj.    Th« 

of  Italiao  sculpture  begins.    He  was  a  fftoup   of  the  three  Christian   Virtues, 

man  of  uncommon  genius,  but  hia  bold-  m   white   marble,  for  the  church  of  9l 

D«es,  his  unaginarion,  and  partieulariy  hie  Cehatine,    is   a   noble  work.     Jean   do 

endeavors   to   please,  guierally  seduced  Boulogne  was  bom  M  Douay,  i     '""' 


}  irregularities ;  he  attempted  to  He  went  early  to  Rome,  and  was  Buona- 
Miqian  uatuTvl  beauty,  pBiticulariy  in  the  rotti's  diacii^.  He  was  on  the  point  i^ 
dimples  in  the  cheeks.     His  St.  Theresa    leaving  Rome  on  account  of  his  poverty, 


and  St.  Bibiana  were  his  masterpiecea.    when  an  amateur  at  Florence  fnve 
Alesandro  Algardi  (q.  v.),  boni  at   Bo-    l^ece  of  marUe,  out  of  which  lie  formea 
logna,  was  the  rival  ot  Bernini.     He  was    a  Venus,  by  which  be  gained  celebrity. 


disciple  of  Ludovico  Caracci ;  and  the  His  most  celebrated  n 

''"•■"  is  often  discoverable  in  his  works,  and  a  Philistine,  at  Florence,  his  colosnl 

the  founder  of  a  nunierousschooL  Neptune,  and  his  Rape  of  the  Sabine  Wo- 

Ddnienico  Guide,  Antonio  Raggi,  Ercole  men,  in  the  same  place,  his  ijia^  Mer- 

Fenaia,  and  Gabr.  Brunelh,  are  dtstiD-  cury,inbrBSs,and  his  Jupiler  PIutiub,  the 


ffi' 


, ciple  Tacca  made  the  horae  for  the  statue 

|)lind  man  of  Cambassi,  lost  his  eyeei^t  or  Henry  IV,  upon  the  Pont-neu^  and  the 
inhistw^lieth  year,  and  made  himself  a  equestrian  statue  of  Philip  IV,  king  of 
Kulptor  by  feeling  alone.  He  executed  a  Spain,  represented  at  lull  speed  ui  Sum 
%Uiie  of  Caamo  I,  nand-duke  of  Tus-  Rettm,  Jacques  Saraarin,  bom  at  Noj^on, 
i^«ay,  in  ftrra  cotta.  Tubi,  bom  at  Rome,  1590,  was  educated  in  Rome,  and  united 
1630,  sculptured  much  for  France.  He  ^uius  with  taste  and  grace.  TheCoiya- 
itude  the  &nious  group  upon  the  tomb  tidea,  which  adorn  the  great  pavilion  of 
of  Turenne.  Canullo  Rusconi,  hem  at  the  old  Louvre,  and  the  Group  of  Romu- 
Milsn  in  1658,  was  an  admirer  of  the  an-  his  and  Remus  in  Venailles,  are  among 
cient  works  of  art,  and  imitated  ihem  in  his  masterpiecee.  He  founded  a  produc- 
*  masterly  manner.  His  inastFrrpicce  is  tive  school,  and  died  in  1660.  Francis 
the  tomb  of  Gregory  XIII,  in  St.  Peter^  Anguier  made  the  beautiful  tomb  of  the 
llie  altitude  of  Us  ngures  is  majestic  and  duke  of  Montmorency,  in  the  church  of 
beautiful ;  his  s»le  is  pure,  fiiU  of  expres-  St.  Mary  at  Houlins,  and  his  brother 
mn,  fire  and  life.  Angelo  Rovi,  bora  at  Michael,  the  statues  and  reliefs  of  the 
Genoa  iu  1671,  chiefly  distingubhed  him-  Porte  St.  Denis.  Thiodon  made  the  beau- 
self  by  his  excellent  reliefi.  He  followed  tifiil  statue  of  St.  John  iu  the  Lateran, 
rather  the  taste  of  the  ancients  than  the  and  the  two  Groups  in  the  earden  of  the 
Nyle  of  Algardi,  not  cutting  so  deep,  but  Tuileries,  Atlas  transformed  into  a  rock, 
fomung  rather  denii-relie&  His  worii  of  and  Phaetusa  changed  into  a  poplar  tree. 
iliiakuid,fbrthetombof  Alexander VIII,  He  died  in  1680.  Letambert  made eev- 
is  the  finest  base-relief  in  SLPeter^  Gae-  eral  groups  fiir  Versailles.  Puget,boraat 
lano  Zumbo,  bom  at  Syracuse,  1656,  had  Marseilles,  in  1622,  was  a  paiuter,  erdii- 
no  other  master  than  his  own  genius.  He  tect  and  sculptor.  If  he  had  more  oare- 
wrried  the  working  in  colored  wax  to  fiilly  studied  the  antique  models,  he  would 
Kreat  perfection.  Iu  inade,  for  the  grand-  have  surpassed  all  modem  sculptors.  Hia 
duke  of  TiM»ny,  the  ftmous  representa-  style  was  bold  and  poweriul.    His  moM 
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celebrated  WDika  ore  his  two  colonal  Ter-  whose  iodiMtiy  and  excellence  ue  prored 
miDi,  inihe  city  faall  of  Toukm,  his  statue  Ire  their  woAa,  which  adorn  the  churcbee, 
of  Milo  in  the  ftak  of  VenaUlea,  and  his  city  baUs  and  foiuitdiu  of  NunnuberR 
Dyi^Qladiator.  TbetMotheiBHaia]r,bom  and  other  plac«a.  We  even  findioBika  of 
Id  lek  and  16S8,  at  Camhray,  made  the  Hbll  nMn  aBcient  Kulpture,  in  the  num- 
Bisiuea  ofB«<*«huB  and  of  Laiooa in  bronze,  berloBS  equeetrian  fiiures  and  imagearf 
a  Versaillee,  and  the  famous  Group  of  Htiata,  which,  in  alT  the  minatan,  and 
Horaes  at  the  bath  of  Apolhi,  in  the  Hame  paiticularlY  in  that  at  Cologne,  cover  even 
place.  Francois  CKrardon,  born  at  Tioyea,  the  anwlket  tunetB.  The  uamea  of  these 
m  1630,  was  the  moel  cekbiated  ■culpica*  masteiB  are  unknown ;  the  firat  probably 
of  the  aireof  Louis  XIV.  Hia  equestrian  eame  from  Byzaotiuin.  Albert  D&rer, 
statue  or  this  king,  twenty-one  feet  high,  whose  seniUB  embraced  varioiu  depart- 
which  stood  formerly  on  the  royal  Place  inents  oT  the  fine  orta,  produced  exceUent 
Vendome,  was  the  turn  worit  of  modern^  works  of  sculpture,  larae  and  small,  corn- 
times,  which  was  oast  in  a  angle  piece.'  prehending  inaulaied  ^;uns,  and  figures 
Most  of  the  woi^s  of  Giiardou  are  formed  -mreliefin  wood  and  stone.  Lecmard  Kem, 
after  deaigns  bv  Le  &ud,  and  adorn  the  bom  at  Forcblenbei^,  in  1580^  Sudied  in 
park  of  Versailles.  PieiT*  le  Oros,  bom  Italy,  and  worked  with  much  auecen  in 
SI  Paris,  1656,  hved  almost  aU  bis  life  b  wood,  stone  and  ivorv.  Gotlfiied  Ley- 
Rome,  and  is  one  of  the  best  French  vebe,  bom  al  FreistaJt,  in  Silesia,  163Q, 
artists.  His  most  celebraied  woifa  are,  a  died  at  Bertin,  1683,  was  the  firat  who 
Roman  Moid  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuile-  fomied  small  equestrian  figures,  of  cast 
ries,  Sl  Dominic  in  the  church  of  St.  Pe-  iron.  He  represented  the  empena*  Leo- 
teHs,  the  Group  of  Sl  Ignatius,  and  St.  pold  I,  at  Copenhagen,  Cbariee  II  of  Elng- 
Theresa  in  the  church  of  the  Camteliles  land,  as  St.  George,  at  Dresden,  and  the 
at  Turin.  He  died  in  1719,  deeply  morli-  elector  Frederic  William,  as  Belieraphofl, 
fied  by  the  neglect  of  the  academicians  at  at  Berlin.  Rauchmltller  wmtcd  on  tlie 
Paris.  Nicolas  Coustou,  bom  at  Lyons,  cohitnn  of  the  holy  Triniqr  at  Victma, 
in  1656,  hod  much  taste  and  ease,  but  en-  which  was  finished  1693.  Andreas  Ton 
tirely  a  French  manner.  His  brother  SchlUter,  bom  at  Hamburg,  1662;  studied 
Guiilaume  eurpaseed  him,  and  finished,  in  in  Italy,  chiefly  the  works  of  Buonarotii, 
Iwas-relief,  the  Passage  of  the  Rhine,which  uiid  was  invited  to  Berlin,  where  be 
tiie  liirmer  had  commenced.  Edme  Boii-  adorned  the  araenal  and  fiuined  the  model 
chardon's  style  'vas  soft  rather  than  ele-  of  the  excellent  <A)uestrian  statue  of  the 
vated,  more  regular  than  bold.  Lambeit  elector  Frederic  William,  which  was  cast, 
Adam,  bom  at  Nancy,  in  1700,  made  the  1700,  by  John  Jacobi.  Balthasar  Penno- 
two  statues,  the  Seine  and  Mame,  eigh-  ser,  bom  in  1650,  m  tlie  district  of  Salz- 
teen  feet  high,  at  Sl  Cloud,  and  the  Group  burg,  died,  173^  at  Dresden,  has  left  many 
of  Neptune  and  Amphitriie  at  Versaillee.  excellent  works  at  Berlin,  Dresden  and 


ttnguiBhedhimsetrbyhisponraiUihewaa    sculptors  of  m 

animated,  but  incorrect.    Ren£Slodz,bom       4.  Dttteh,  En^iah,  ,K«i&A  aitd  Bttt- 


His  style  m  rude  and  wild.     Lerooyne  dis-  Leipsic.     There   are  also  other  Genuan 

. .                  .  culptors  of  note. 

, 4.  Dutch,  Eiwlia), 

dl  Paris,  in  1705,  worked  in  a  ample  style  Man  Sfcwiptorj.— Francis  Duquesnoy,  bom 

of  grandeur:    few   understood    drapery  at  Brussels,  in   1594,   known   under  tlie 

belter  than  he,  yet  his  figures  are   not  name  tl  fKarnin^.     He  had,  hke  Algardi, 

always  correct     Baptiste  Pigalle,  bom  at  a   peculiar  gemus  for  representing   the 

Paris,  1714,  owed  Ins  success  entirely  to  beauty  of  children,  and  succeeded  in  By- 

his  great  industry.     His  Mercury  and  Ve-  ing   and   rising  figures   better  than  any 

nuB  ore  celebral«d :   the  king  of  Pnissia  one  before  him.     He  formed  an  intimate 

purchased   them   both.     The  celebrated  friendship  with  PouHsm,  and  both  gave 

tomb  of  niarehal  Sme  at  Strasburg  is  his  themselves,    with  'an    unlimited    devo- 

work.     A  Boy  with  a  Cage,  from  which  tion,   to    art.     His  Andrew,  twent^y-two 

the  bird  had  ewafied,  by  its  tmth  and  ex-  palms  high,  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rmne,  u  one 

preeeion,  gained  him  univeisal  approtn-  of  the  finest  statues  there ;  and  his  Su- 

tloii.     He  died  in  1785.     Etietine  Fatco-  sanna  at  Loretto  is  much  admired  on  ac- 

niM  wns  invited  to  Petersburg,  to  make  an  count  of  the  noble  attitude  of  the  figure, 

equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  iA  its  mild,  pioua  expresnon,  and  beaucifiil 

bronze.      Mademoiselle  Collot  made  the  drapery.      Buysier,   Slodz,  Quelliua  sod 

model  of  the  head.  Van   Obetal   were    Dutch    sculptors    of 

3.   Gernutn  ,%u(p(o?-a.— Long  before  Al-  meriL     (Sbber  made  the  two  excellm 

ben  DQrer's  time,  some  eicelleni  sculp-  statues  at  the  entrance  of  Bedlam,  in  Lon- 

lurs  flourished  In  the  south  of  G^many,  don,  representjng  melancholj'  and  mad- 
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neas.     CKbboiu,  wbo  died  at  London  in  may  often  b«  executed  bjr  another  person, 

1731,    chiefly    dislinguished    hrnisblf   in  as  well  ofi  by  the  aculptor  himaelC    When 

beautifully  wrought  and  indunrioualyfln-  a  day  model   a  taken,   if  the  propoeed 

bhed  ornamenli.    Hia  fiowera  and  birds  figure  be  large,  a  frame  of  wood  or  iron 

are  eiceedinsly  tender.     Wilton  and  Ryo-  is  erected,  to  give  mpport  to  the  limbeand 

brach  woriied  puticularl;  in  the  graceful  difiereol  parts  of  the  figure.     Upon  Ibis 

B^le;  the  female  figuree  of  the  latter  are  frame  a  proper  quantity  of  wet  clay  is 

highly  graceful.    Nollekins  had  good  at-  distributed  and  wrought  mto  the  form  of 

liiudra,  but  linle  correctness.     Among  the  the  intended  statue.    The  mouMing  of 

Swedi^  sculptors  we  ought  to  mention,  the  clay  is  performed  with  the  hands  and 

above  all,  Ber^l.    The  Russian  Pawloff  with  various  instruments  of  wood  and 


Launitz,  the  disciple  of  Thorwddsen,  is  ies  may  be  taken  from  it,  either  t>y  caniiw 

distinguiahed  in  the  present  time.  Them  in  plaster,  or  in  metal,  or  fay  chisef 

5.  Spaniik   SndjAiri. — Sculpture    has  ling  them  in  marble.     To  execute  a  natuo 

flourisbed    in    Spain    since    the    elev-  in  marble,  which  shall  exactly  correspond 

enth   eentuiy,  and    Apaiicio   of  Castile  to  a  patlem  or  model,  is  a  work  of  me- 

made,  asearfy  asl033,alnBB-relief  ingoid  cfaanical,  rather  than  of  LoveDtiTe  ^U. 

and  ivory,  representing,  iu  twenty-two  di-  It  is  performed  by  finding,  in  the  Mock 

viflionB,  the   Hunt  of  St.   Millan,  which  of  marble,  the  exact  situation  of  numer- 

is  preserved  in  the  convent  of  Yuso,  and  ouspoints,  corrcepondingto  the  chief  ele- 

is  admirable  for  its  proportiona«x)d  grace,  vadone  and  cavities  in  the  figure  to  be 

The  conventi  and  churches  gave  employ-  imitated,  and  joining  these  by  the  proper 

raent  to  the  artists.     A  hundred  and  sixty  curves  and  surftces  at  the  judgment  of 

djatinguisbed  Spanish  sculptors  are  enu-  the   eye.      These    points  are   found  by 

metated.  measuring  the  height,  depth,  and  lateral 

LaUtt  Ptrwd. — Cavaceppi,  in  Rome,  deviation  of  the  corresponding  paints  in 
makeethe  transition  to  the  great  sculptors  the  model;  after  which,  those  in  the 
of  the  present  time.  Canova  (q.  v.),  who  block  are  found  by  similar  measurements, 
died  in  1S22,  was  chiefly  distinguished  far  Sometimes  the  points  ore  ascenained  by 
(pace  of  style  and  perfection  of  execu-  placing  the  model  horizontally  under  a 
OOD,  as  the  Dane  Thorwaldseu,  in  heroic  frame,  and  suspendiug  a  plumb-line  suc- 
figui«9,'is  superior  to  his  comempotaries  cesraveiyfrom  different partsof  the fhiine, 
in  the  grandeur  of  the  forms,  and,  above  till  it  reaches  the  parts  of  the  figure  be- 
all,  in  strength  of  expression.  Botli  unit-  neath  it.  Sometimes  an  instrument  is 
ed,  reflect  much  splendor  on  the  age,  and  used  connsting  of  a  moTidile  point,  al- 
in  Tborwaldsen's  works  especially,  much  tached  by  various  joints  to  an  upri|^t 
triltb,  united  with  a  beautiful  conception  post,  so  that  it  may  be  carried  to  any  part 
of  uMure,  and  a  noble  composition,  is  vis-  of  the  statue,  and  indicate  the  relative 
ibie,  M  that  he  deserves  to  be  colled  one  position  of  that  part  in  regard  to  the  posL 
of  the  srealest  masters  of  all  ages.  We  Machines  have  also  been  contrived  for 
ou^t  also  to  mention  the  names  of  Dan-  cutting  any  required  figure  from  a  block, 
necker  in  Stuttgard,  whose  Ariadne  equals  the  cutting  instrument  being  directed  by 
the  ancient  in  beauty,  Scbadow,  Raucb  a  gauge,  which  rests  upon  the  model  in 
and  Tieck  in  Berlm,  Chaudel  and  Hou-  another  part  of  the  machine.  Marble  is 
don  in  Paris,  Flaxman,  Cbautrey  and  wrought  to  the  rough  outline  of  the  stat- 
Gahagan  in  London.  Count  Cicognara  ue  1^  the  chisel  and  hammer,  aided  by 
baa  piiblisbed  a  continuation  of  the  works  the  occanonal  use  of  drills  and  other  per- 
of  Winckelmaim  and  Agincoun  (iSforia  fbrating  tools.  It  is  then  smoothed  with 
ddla  Scviiura  dal  tuo  Riiorgimailo  in  ras)>9  and  files,  and,  when  required,  is  pol- 
/(oKo,  &C.)  imlil  Canova  (3d  cJt  Prnto,  ished  irith  pumice  stone  and  putty.  The 
1824,  4  vols.,  with  copper-plates).  We  hair  of  statues  is  always  finished  with  ibe 
shall  now  add  a  fewremaiks  on  the  tech-  chisel ;  and  for  this  ot^ct,  very  sharp  in- 
uical  part  of  sculpture.  siruments,  with  different  points  and  edges, 

ModeBing. — Before  any  object  is  exe-  are  necessary.    The  ancient  sculptors  ap- 

cuted  in  stone,  it  is  the  practice  of  sculp-  pear  to  have  relied  almost  wholly  upm 

tor*  to  complete  a  representation  of  their  the  chisel,  and  to  have  uaed  that  inetru- 

demgn  bj  tnodelling  it  in  clay,  or  some  ment  with   great  boldnees  and  freedom, 

other  soft  material.     Tlie  genius  of  the  such  as  could  have  been  justified  only  by 

artist  ts  displayed  altogether  in  tiie  model;  consummate  skill  in  tlie  ait.     Tbo  mod- 

fiir  the  process  of  afterwards  copying  the  ems,  on  the  contrary,  approach  the  suriace 

model  m  stone  is  chiefly  mecfaanical,  and  of  the  statue  with  great  caution,  and  em- 
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^oyn&r  mrawfin-givina  tbo  latt  finish,  and  mch  aBweafautupinbeeieaedpiMeB, 

Bome   of  the   mom  celebrated    BotiqiM  owini^  u   'm    tuppoaed,   to  lEeir   b^ig 

flamea,  such  at  the  Loocoon,  the  Apollo  deprived  oT  fresh  proviaiona,  and  a  due 

Behredora,  aud  Venus  de'  Mcdki,  are  quantity  of  accaeent  food,  amt«d  by  the 

thouf  ht  to  have  been  finished  with  the  prevalence  of  cold  and  moisture,  and  by 

chiSM  alone. — Allhoueh  marUe  has  been  such  other  canaea  as  depress  the  nervou* 

the  common  maleriaf  of  sculpture,  both  eaergy,  as  indolence,  confineinent,  warn 

in  ancient  sod  modem  times,  yet  other  of  eserdte.  Defect  of  cleanlineaa,  much 

substances  have  been  occasionallj  made  labor  and  fttuue,  saditeaB,  despoodoDCj, 

subjects  of  the  chisel.    Stames  of  por-  &c.    These  JebUitaiiDg  causes,  with  the 

phyty,  granite,  sorpentine  and  alabaster,  concurrence  of  a  diet  coniisring  prind- 

arefoond  amongtheiemainsofantiauitf.  pally  of  sahed  or  putreaceot  fboa,  will 

Other  malerialB,  of  a  lew  durable  kind,  ne  sure  to  produce  tnis  disease.    Itseem^ 

were  also  einpkiyed.    Sotneof  theprinci-  however,  to  depend  more  on  a  defect  trf^ 

pal  worita  of  Phidias  were  made  of  ivot;  nouridttneni  than  on  a  vitiated  Mate;  and 

and  gold,  particulariy  his  colooal  stames  of  the  reason  that  salted  proviHrau  are  so 

jupitw  Otympius  and  Minerva,  at  Athei>&  productive  of  the  scurvy  is,  hmM  [trofaa- 

Brmat  Guling. — Siatuea  intended  to  U^,  because  they  are  drained  of  their  nu- 

orcupy  rituatioiis  in  which  they  may  be  tntious  juic^  trtiich  are  extracted  and 

exposed  to  violence,  are  conunonty  made  run  ofi*  m  brine.    As  the  diaeaae  ia  apt  to 

of  bronze.     This  material  resists  both  becomeaeneialaniongthecreworaahi^ 

mechanical  injuries  and  decay  fitun  the  when  it  has  once  made  its  appearance,  it 

influence  of  the  atmo^here.  The  moulds  has  been  supposed  by  many  to  be  of  a 

in   which  Inonze  statues  are  cast,    are  contagious  nature ;   but    the    conjecture 

made  on  the  pattern,  out  of  plaster  and  seems  by  no  means  well  founded.    The 

brick  dust,  the  latter  material beinf  added  scurvy  comes  on  gradual^,  with  beari' 

to  reset  the  heat  of  the  mcltea  metaL  nesa,    wearinecB,  end    unwilUaguess    to 

The  parts  of  this  mould  are  covered  on  move  about,  together  with  dqecticMi  of 

their  inside  with  a  coatins  of  day,  as  spirits,  considerable  loss  of  strength  and 

thick  as  the  bronze  is  intended  to  be.  The  debilitj.    As  it  advances  in  its  progresi^ 

mould  is  then  closed,  and  filled  on  its  in-  the    countenance    becomee   sallow    and 
side  with  a  nucleus  or  core  of  t' 
and  brick  dust,  mixed  with  water.  ^ 

this  is  done,  tlie  mould  is  opened,  and  the  are  spongy  ;  the  breath  is  very  oSetinve ; 

clay  carefully  removed.  The  mould,  with  livid  spots  appear  on  di^rent  parts  of  the 

its  core,  are  then  thorougldy  dried,  and  body  ;  old  ivounds,  which  have  longbeen 

the  core  secured  ui  its  central  position  t^  healed  uf^  break  out  afresh;  severe  wan- 

ahort  bare  of  bronze,  which  pass  into  it  dating  pains  are  felt,pajticulariy  by  night; 

threugh  ihe  external  part  of  the  mould,  the  win  is  dry ;  the  urine  smalt  in  quauti- 

Hie  whole  is  then  bound  with  iron  boons,  ^;  and  the  pulse  is  small,  fiequent,  and, 

and,  when  placed  in  a  proper  siiuation  for  towards  the  fast,  intermitting ;  but  the  io- 

CBBling,  the  melted  bronze  is  poured  in  tellect,  for  die  most  part,  clear  and  dis- 

throu^  an  aperture  lefl  for  the  purpose.  tincL     By  an  aggravation  of  the  mnp- 

Of  coufae,tbe  bronze  tills  the  same  cavity  toms,  the  disease,  m  its  last  stage,  exhilHts 

which  was  previously  occupied  by  the  a  most  wretched  appearance.    Scurvy,ea 

clay,  and  fonns  a  melnllic  covering  to  the  usually  met  with  on  shore,  or  where  the 

core.    This  is  afterwards  made  smooth  person  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  iuflu- 

by  mechanical  means.  ence  of  the  remote  causes  befi»e  enume- 

BciTPFEBB  ;     certain     channels    cut  rated,  is  imattMndedbyany  violent  symp- 

through  the  vrater-ways  and  sides  of  a  totna.    Sliriit  blotches,  with  hmIv  erup- 

shjp  at  proper  distances,  and  lined  with  tions  on  diflel^nt  parts  of  the  body,  and 

abeet-lead,  m  order  to  eury  the  water  off  a  q)onginee8  of  the  gums,  an  the  chief 

the  deck  into  the  sea.  ones  observed.    In  Uie  cure,  as  well  as 

ScuprsR-aosE ;  a  leathern  [npe  or  mbe  the  prevention  of  scurvy,  more  is  to  be 

nailed  round  the  outside  of  the  Bcum>eis  done  by  remmen  than  by  medicineB,  oh- 

of  the  lower  decks,  and  which,  by  hang-  viating,  as  Or  aa  possible,  the  aeveraJ  i«- 

ing  down,  prevents  the  water  from  enter-  mote  causes  of  ue  disease ;  but  p«iticu- 

ing  when  the  ship  incUnea  under  a  pree-  lariy  providing  the  patient  vritb  a  mora 

sure  of  sul.  wholeaome  diet  and  a  lane  proportkn  of 

BcDivT  (»«ir*t*i«);  adiseaseof  apu-  fireah  vegetables ;  and  it  has  been  fbund 

trid  nature,  inevalem  in  cold  and  damp  that  those  articks  are  eqMcially  uaefiiL 

duuMea,  and  vrtiicli  chiefly  afiectsttilon  which  cwtam  a  native  acid,  as  otuge^ 
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femoDBi&c.   Wbeie  these  cannot  be  [no-  hoods,  on  his  (vomking  to  marry  bar ;  hut 

carad,  various  lufaBtitutes  have  been  pro-  Uinoa  afterwards  trenMd  her  with  such 

poaed,  oftriiicb  ttw  beM  af^iear  to  be  the  contempt  that  abe  threw  benelf  from  • 

mapiwated  jukes  of  the  same  fruiia,  or  towwintoibe  aea;  or,  according  to  some 

the  oyatallised  citric  acid,    Vii>^[ar,BOttr  scgouiib,  siw  was  chuiged  into  a  laric  br 

cioin,  and  ArinaeeouB  eubatagDceB,  made  the  gods,  and  her  fiuher  into  a  hawk.— A 

10  ondeno  (he  acetous  fenueoiaiion,  have  doufiiter   of  Typhon  or    Phorci^  was 

likewise  been  uaed  with  much  advantage;  loved  bj   GHaucua.     Scylla  Bcotned   itis 

also  brisk  termentiD^  Uquoo,  as  spruce-  addreaaee,  and  the  god  applied  to  Circa, 

beer,  eider,  and  the  like.    Mustard,  norse-  But  she  became  enamored  of  him  herself^ 

radiiih,  garlic,  and  other  subetancea  of  and,  imteed    of  giving  him  amstance, 

a  sdoHilating  character,  promoting  the  ae-  attempted   to   tn&e    him    forget   Scjl- 

ctttioiHi  are  uaeful  to  a  certain  extent  la,  but   in   vain.      To  punish  her  rivtl, 

ScERvT  Gkass  {atehltaria);    a  S^u*  Circe  poured  the  juice  of  some  poisonous 

of  cruciferous  plania,  mostly  inhabiting  herbs  mto  the  watera  of  the  fountain  where 

the  extrsme  nonhem  parta  of  the  globe.  Scylla  bathed ;  and  no  sooner  bad  the 


)  of  hobaeeous  plania,  liavinc  nymph  touched  the  place,  than  she  found 
akonaie,  and.  usimllr,  entire  leaTca^  and  evety  part  of  her  body  below  the  wust 
tbeiTfloiweisdiBpasei]  in  terminal  racemes,    chansed  into  frightAil  raamters  likedoga, 


and  ordinaril]'  whit&    The  bone-ndisfa  which  never  ceased  baiUng.    Thism 

is  one  of  Uiera,  but  is  much  larger,  and  motphoeis  so  terriiied  her,  that  ehe  threw 

fasH  a  diSerent  aspect  from,  the  others,  but  herself  inio  that  pan  of  the  aea  which 

resemUea  them  in  the  sensible  propertiea  separatee  the  coast  of  Italy  and  Sicily, 

i^  ihe  leKvea  and  sterna.     The  common  where  she  was  changed  into  rocks,  which 

-       ry-graastCoAcwMlu)  grows  wild  on  '       "        "       -      -       >      •^-•- 

es-flhore  irf'  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  ,         ^ 

the  iHKth  of  Europe :  the  leaves  are  small,  tois,  as  wos  also  the  whirlpool  of  Charyb- 

angular,  sinuate  and  seai^  and  are  some-  dis,  on  the  cobbI  of  Shnly. 

times  «aim  in  nlads:  the  taste  is  acrid  Scttbiahb.      Thia    name   was   very 

aid  iii^tly  lutter :  ib(7  are  anii-uotbutic,    vaguely  used  by  andent  writers.     '' 

and  Btimuluing  to  the  digestive  wgans.  sometimes  appl'—*  '"  ~  -— ^— '— 

About  twenty  species   of  eoMtaria  are  and  at  others  w 

known.  modic  tribee  which  wandered  over  the  re- 

8ctrTAat,orIsunD«K;atownorAsiBt-  gions  to  the  north  ot  the  Black  and  the 

ieTinlH^,  inNatolia,  on  the  Bosphorua,  Caspian  seas,  and  to  the  east  of  the  latter, 

opporite  to  Constantinople,  called  by  the  Scythia  is  used  in  the  same  indefinite 

aneieniB  Ctoycppfa ;   pomilation,  about  matmer,  sometimes  for  the  country  of 

33,000.      It   ■  eoneidered  a  subarb  of  the  Scythians,  and  sometimea  for  tfaoss 

Coostaniinople,  and  serves  bb  an  empoti-  now  called  Mongolia  and  Tartary.    The 

um  and  rendezvous  to  the  caravans  of  Scythians    may    be    distinguished     into 

Ana.    The  TuAs  at  Constantinople  are  Asiatic  and  European.    Among  the  fot- 

intomd    at    Scutari,   and   the  buiTing  mer,  the  ancirals  mcluded  a  neat  num- 

grounds  bare  are  the  bandsomeet  in  the  ber  of  northern  nations,  with  whose  wipn 

emim«.    (Bee  Centlanimapk.)  they  were  uoacquunted,  and  who  were 

ScnTAai,orIsEAiniKaic,in AnMnia,the  [»t>bably of dififarent races.  TbeSt^tbiaos 

cental  of  a  pocbalic,  is  situated  at  the  were  for  some  time  a  ruling  people  m  Aria, 

endofalaketowhichitgiveeitsiiame.  It  They  are  cooiidered  as  the  i^rogenitors 

was  anciently  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  the  Turits,  Tartars  ondHonchoos :  the 

of  nyricum.     Population,  15,000.  ancients  considered  the  Peisiana,  Parthi- 

SccTTUKB ;  the  act  of  cutting  larse  ans  and  Boctrians  as  their  descendanU. 
botes  thn)U|gh  the  bottom,  sides  or  decks  The  Eiu«pe«n  Scythians,  m  the  tune  of 
of  a  diip,  for  variotiB  occauons,  particu-  Herodotus,  inhabited  the  country  fivm 
larly  WMndte  is  stranded  or  overset,  and  the  Ister  (Danube)  to  ibe  sources  of  the 
continues  to  float  on  the  sut&ce,  in  ordM'  Dniester  and  the  Dnieper,  in  the  neigh- 
to  take  out  the  whole  or  part  of  the  caivo,  boifaoadoflheDon,andaton^thenorthem 
prrnmoog,  mynm,  Sui.—T:o  ioOtU  a  tktp;  shores  of  the  Black  lea.  Of  thHregion,that 
lo  rink  her  I7  ™fcing  boles  through  her  portion  extending  from  the  Danube  to  the 
botunn.  rity  of  Carcinids,  was  called  OMiSnriMa; 

8ctM.A  :  a  daughter  of  Nieus,  king  of  and  the  peninsula  (Taurida)  to  the  Oorft- 

M^ara,  wnobBcameeaamorndof  Mmoe,  thenee  was  called  Litk  Scglkia.  which 

when  that  monarob  beriesed  ber  fiuber's  name,  in   Strabo's  time,    included    tba 

capitaL    She  deUreied  Hegara  into  his  country  as  for  as  the  Danube,  fbrmertj 
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eneupied  by  the  Thracions,  and  th««fbre  crisped :  the  flowen  are  dJqKMed  in  « 
comprised  OldSqllaa.  temiiiiBl  panicle.  From  time  immemo- 
Ska.  (See  Ocean.]  rial,  the  comuion  people  have  been  in  the 
SEA-BATHina  has  been  found  ver]f  ael-  praotice  of  watcKiDX  when  the  jounc 
utaiy  in  several  complains,  as  diseases  of  shoota  and  leaf-sta&s  b^in  to  puafa 
the  rlanda  of  all  kiDds,  and  of  the  ekin  in  through  the  sand,  and  cutting  them  off 
scrofuta  and  a  scro&louB  predispoHitioD,  below  the  aur&ce  of  the  ground  fbr  boU- 
exhaUBting  sweala,  and  tendency  to  ca-  ing  as  neens.  About  eighty  yeaia  ago, 
lairhs,  cbrouic  nervous  diaeades,  particu-  it  was  nrst  introduced  into  the  gardens  as 
larly  hyxteric  attacks,  epilepev,  Sl  ViIus'b  a  culinary  vegetable ;  and  now  it  is  very 
dance ;  also  sometimes  in  chronic  rheu-  common,  as  aucli,  in  ntany  patta  of  Bii< 
matism.  But  it  must  not  l>e  used  in  the  rope.  It  is  planted  in  a  deep,  sandy  sail, 
case  of  plethora,  inclination  to  conges-  and  is  blanched  either  by  sand,  aahes,  lil- 
lioDB  and  discharges  of  blood,diseasc8  of  ter,  or  by  covering  wiUi  flower-polB  fir 
the  heart,  tendency  to  pulmonarj^  con-  anv  other  opaque  corer.  It  is  forced 
sumption,  obstruction  and  induration  of  either  by  takiueup  theroota,Budpl&Dtiiig 
internal  organs.  The  great  proportion  them  in  a  hot-bed,  or  in  the  bonier  of  a 
of  salt  and  of  animal  substance  in  the  forcing  house,  or  by  surroimding  tbem 
sea-water,  the  cottstant  motion  and  swell  with  htter  in  the  open  garden.  Each  plant 
of  the  waves,  the  sea  air,  and  the  very  should  have  a  cover  to  keep  off  [he  dung 
sight  of  the  sea,  together  with  the  excite-  from  the  young  shoots,  as  well  as  to  en- 
menl  caused,  at  least  in  the  case  of  timid  sure  their  being  blanched.  No  plant  ia 
persons,  from  overcomi^  a  degree  of  so  easily  forced;  and,  unlike  asparagua, 
fear,  contribute  to  the  etrect  of  sea-bath-  it  yields  produce  the  fiist  spring  after 
ing.  Machines  ore  sometimes  used  fbr  raising  from  seed, 
conveying  patients  into  the  water.  In  Sea  Lioh.  (See  Seal.) 
these,  bemg  protected  from  observation.  Sea  SiapENT.  The  existence  of  tut 
the  bather  can  enjoy  the  sea  perfectly  un-  enormoua  marine  animal  of  the  serpent 
dressed,  which  is  much  pref^Iile  to  go-  shape,  and  thence  called  «ea  terjtatt,  or 
log  into  the  water  with  a  drew  on.  tta  tnakt.  is  mentioned  by  Ponioppidan 
Sea  Beau.  (See  Seal.)  (q.  v.J,  in  hie  Natural  History  of  Norway, 
Sea  ELEFBA.fT.  (See  SmL)  and  nas  since  been  noticed  by  aonie 
Sea  Ho  a  SI.  This  term  is  often  ap-  voyagei^  The  former  r«presentsitto  be 
plied  to  the  walrus,  but  more  frequenuy  about  600  feet  in  length,  with  wpareudy 
to  a  small,  insignificant,  bony  fish  {hippo-  about  twenty-live  folds  on  its  back.  Witb- 
campm),  the  heed  of  which  beare  soma  in  the  last  twenty  years,  a  great  number 
remote  resemblance  to  that  of  the  boise.  of  persons,  among  them  many  ntaiiners. 
The  usual  length  of  this  fish  is  five  or  six  have  asserted,  in  the  most  undoubting 
inches ;  the  body  ia  compressed  laterally,  manner,  that  they  have  seen  a  sinular 
and  is  encased  in  prominent,  bony,  rib-  creature  on  the  coasts  of  the  U.  States, 
like  scales.  The  tail  ia  much  smaller  chiefly  on  those  of  New  En^and.  By 
than  the  body,  destitute  of  a  terminal  Gn,  different  witnesses,  the  size  of  the  animu 
tapering  gradually  to  a  point,  and  curls  up  lias  been  differendy  estimated  at  from  one 
wuen  dried ;  in  which  state  it  is  common  hundred  to  forty-five  feet  in  length ;  but 
in  museums.  The  mouth  is  small,  and  all  accounts  agr^^  in  regard  to  the  protu- 
Mtualedattbe  extremity  of  alon^ tubular  beronces  on  its  back,  its  vertical  sinuoei- 
snoul,  as  in  the  other  pipe-fisb.  The  spe-  ties,  and  its  serpent-shaped  head.  A 
cies  of  hippoaanpTa  are  found  in  almost  more  particular  account  of  the  appear- 
every  sea,  and  live  on  small  marine  in-  ance  and  habits  of  this  auunal,  as  far  as 
sects.  As  some  umilorily  has  been  im-  they  have  been  observed,  may  be  fbund 
Bgined  between  the  head  of  this  fish  and  in  Silliman's  Journal  of  Science  for 
that  of  the  hotse,  the  dorsal  fin  has  like-  April,  1820,  ond  in  the  Natuial  History 
wise  been  compared  to  a  saddle,  and  the  compiled  from  Buflon,  Cuvier,  &c.  (Bos- 
filaments  on  the  back  of  the  ikeck  to  a  ton,  1B31,  Appendix  to  vol.  iv.}. 
mane.  SEA-SicicREas  (jumaea  mariaa);  the 
Sea-Kail  (erambe  marUima) ;  a  cru-  nausea  (from  wt.  a  ship),  istclungs  and 
ciferous  plant,  growing  wild  in  Europe,  vomitings  experienced  at  sea  by  thoee  uo- 
upou  sandy  sea-shores.  The  whole  plant  accustomed  to  a  sea  life.  The  principal 
is  entirely  smooth  and  glaucous ;  the  cause  of  the  sickness  is,  doubtless,  the 
stems  are  about  two  feet  high  and  branch-  motion  of  the  vessel,  and  similar  eflects 
ioE,  beoiine  fleshy^  leaves,  some  pinnati-  are  sometimes  produced  by  ridins  in  a 
fid,  and  oiners  sinuate,    undulate,   and  carriage;  but  it  is  often  aggrevuedoytha 
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HadhaDdeffluri&oTdieTenel.  Noxiom    purpcav  fcr  which  Trtial(»-<nl  is  iiMd;uid 
gMM  u«  eroired  bj  the  tnl^water ;  and    the  akiiw  «ra  extenwvelT  onfAaj^  ia 


chkride  of  lime  or  •minoiiw  have  been    tniDk-making,  toddleiy,  off  hatt 
rtronnnwideiH  for  coununcthig  their  ef-    ExpeditioDa  a»  fined  out,  both  in  juvofw 
fecn  and  dinnfectiiig  the  ahipt  and  in  the  U.  States,  lor  the  eole  purpoae 


8k«l.  UnnteuB  uuiied  the  seals  under  of  catching  seals.  Our  own  c 
the  pmna  pAoesf  but  latw  natunltsts  have  particutarty  dininguislied  thetnselres 
hare  recognised  in  them  a  gioup  of  roa-  in  this  branch  of  business,  and  annuallj 
tine  qaBdnipeda,eoinpaMd  of  several  nat-  visit  unknown  islands  in  the  South  eeaa  in 
unJ  genera,  wUch  difG»-  exceedingly  in  pufsuit  of  these  quadrupeda.  A  sealing 
their  dentitioii,  as  well  as  in  exional  voyage,  vrith  us,  often  beta  tliree  or  more 
chancten.  The  fbnn  of  the  body  besrs  Tear*,  and  the  crew  are  eipoeed  to  great 
a  ge&enl  resemUance  lo  thai  of'^a  fish,  hsTdahips  ■  they  are  oRen  left  in  deucb- 
and  the  abort  iindie  are  chiefly  enveloped  menu  upon  small  desert  islands  fiir 
intheeaoinHmintegnmeDt,thepart^)pear-  months,  for  the  purpoae  of  hunting  theae 
iiig  exienially  serving  the  purpoae  of  a  qtiadrupeda  to  greater  advantage ;  and 
fin  or  paddle :  these  flij^Mna  have  five  veaie  have  sometunea  eluiaed  beftre  th^ 
tow  pnmded  with  naib  ajid  united  by  a  lutve  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  release, 
memhtane.  The  tail  is  veiy  short  and  The  conunon  sesl  of  Europe  [fitoea  «•- 
rudimenlaiy.  The  eye  is  la^e,  the  noa-  fuJmalgrovra  to  the  length  of  tltree  feet; 
trtb  open  or  close  at  the  will  of  theani-  the  c<MorofthefurisydK>wiah-gTBy,  with 
mal,  and  the  eztenial  ear,  wbMi  it  exiet^  irregular  blackish  spots.  It  is  pmeially 
Brery  amall.  Ilie  upper  lip  is  provided  conndetad,  by  Amencan  natunlielB,  to  ba 
with  ■rang  whiskerii  The  interior  etnic-  identieal  with  one  thai  is  found  along  tbs 
ture  of  the  seals  is  precisely  mmilar  to  that  whole  extent  of  our  Atlantic  coast ;  but 
oflaiMli]uadn>ped8;aiidatnKi^liBricree-  we  are  not  aware  that  it  haji  been  aecu- 
[MrationistiMliepeDsahle  to  Ibur  existence,  lately  compared.  The  pKota  tagtra  ia  t 
ahbougfa  they  we  capable  of  remaining  a  specNa  which  iuhatHts  NewfotUKUand. 
IcRig  dme  underwater.  The  seals  live  in  .The  size  is  the  same  as  the  precedmg; 
heids  more  or  lew  numerouB,  aloiw  the  the  color  silreiy-raay,  with  Uaekiah- 
abona  of  the  sea,  and  are  fond  of  eun-  brown  spots ;  the  ndes  snd  under  suiftoa 
niiw  themselves  upon  the  sea-beaches,  almost  white ;  the  naila  are  Mimg  and 
rodts^  or  ice-banks.  Upon  uninhsbited  black ;  the  tail  wool^.  Three  other  spe- 
coseis,  they  bring  forth  and  suckle  their  ciee  of  seals  iidubitthe  Greenland  seas— 
youi^ sad exlubit  the  most  tooider  solici-  P.aTMniandiai,P.kapida,uidP,barhala. 
tude  tar  ibmi  welfare.  They  are  eanh^  The  latter  Utaioa  tlie  leiigth  of  ten  foet. 
tamed,  become  strongly  attadMd  to  tbeir  It  is  very  probable  that  others  inbaint  our 
'  beepers,  teeognise  them  at  a  distance,  and  coasts ;  but  the  qieciexrf' ae^  in  general, 
aenn  to  be  endowed  with  an  unusual  por-  are  not  well  understood.  The  hooded 
tioD  of  intelligence ;  in  short,  dtey  have  seal  (jtoaaudsptt  mstofut)  ie  remaitabls 
maintmiiB  of  characto'in  common  with  for  a  lobular  sac, susceptible  of  inflotiM), 
the  iog,  as  well  ae  many  punla  of  exter-  whieb  ia  situated  up<Mi  the  summit  of  the 
nal  resemUanee ;  bene*  their  very  com-  bead  of  the  males.  It  grows  to  the 
ppellstiiHi  of  Mo-dogs.  They  are  length  of  sevsn  or  tiAt  feM,  and  inhatnia 
idy  active  in  the  water,  but  upui  Uie  seasabout  Greentand  and  Newfound- 
had  are  easily  overtaken  and  tailed.  The  had.  Some  years  since,  en  individual, 
form  of  dieir  teeth  and  iaws  ahowS  than  probably  a  wanderer,  was  taken  in  Long 
to  be  camtvorous,  snd  Ueir  food  consists  Island  sound.  The  sea-elepbant  {mae- 
of  firii,  oabs,  and  sen-birds,  which  they  ivHtmuvrnboteiJai],  next  to  the  cetacea, 
are  enabled  to  surprise  while  swinmnng.  is  one  or  the  lanest  of  the  mamnHilin,  al- 
io tbe  Arctic  r^ioDB,  seals  ere  often  found  tainins  thelenguof  twen^-five  or  thirty 
nndv  the  ice,  at  the  distance  of  many  feet.  It  inhabits  the  Antuctie  sess,  and 
milea  from  wen  water,  and  form  circular  is  found  upon  the  aoiitbem  coasts  of 
breathinf  h^es,  even  tbou^  the  ice  be  AtHtralsaia,  Juan  FemaBdas,  and  the 
several  foet  in  aidmess;  tMe  opeuii^  nrigbboruw  pans  of  South  America.  It 
■re  kept  clear,  butthesurfooe  is  pennitted  is  reinaitoible  for  the  bcuky  which  tbs 
u>  fi«eze  ova-  parti^,  so  ss  lo  conceal  males  posess  of  elon^ing  the  iqiper 
tboB  eflbetual^,  exc^  from  an  esperi'  lip  into  a  sort  of  moboscB :  this  power  is 
cneed  me.  Sew  become  «ottiemdy  firt,  only  exerted  at  times.  The  eanute  lee«b 
and  their  dine  and  oil  have  now  hecrane  fonn  stout  tudts.  The  voice  of  ibess 
■  vwy  important  article  of  commerce,  aninnla  resemUee  the  lowing  of  cattle. 
Tba  M  m  fare,  and  adiqued  to  all  the  The  sea-bear  (ordoccpUstf  mimMji  so 
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uuned  fhim  the  fur  and  shape  of  the  this  point.    The  oldeM  kninni  seal,  made 

head,  iDhabila  the  coasts  of  the  North  Pa-  of  our  commoD  sealing-wax,  is  that  found 

cific,  and  is  also  aaid  to  be  found  in  the  by  Mr.  Roos  ou  s  letter  from  tiondtni,  da- 

Bouthem  lieinis[^ere.     It   growa  to   the  ted  August  30,  1554,  and  addreaaed  to  the 

Jeogth  of  five  or  sLu  feet,  aud  has  smaU  rheingrave  Philip  Francis  von  Daun,  br 

external  ears.  The  membrsne  of  the  hind-  his  agent  in  England,  Gerard  Hermann.^ 

er  feet  ia  prolonged  into  as  many  lobes  as  The  next  seal,  in  the  order  of  liine,  i* ' 

there  are  toee ;  and  the  fore  feet  are  placed  one  of  the  year  1561,  on  a  letter  written 

Tenr  ftr  back.     The  'Color  of  the  fur  to  the  council  of  G6riiiz  at  O^lau,  found 

is  brown,  and  when  old  takes  a  gnyidi  in  the  archives  of  Gotlitz.    Mr.  Beck 

lint.— The  sea-Uon   {platyrlanckiu  leont-  mson  mentions  a  series  of  other  old  aeala 

tuu)  grows  to  the  length  of  from  ax  to  The  earliest  mention  of  sealing-wHx  in 

t«n  fMt,  end  is  said  to  inhabit  both  the  printed  books,  is  probably  contained  in 

uorthemandHouthemcoastsofthePscific.  the  .^rainiifum  tt  Svmplieitm  aliqiuA  Hu- 

The  color  is  yellowish-brown ;  and  the  toria,  Garria  ah  Harlo  aadort  (Antverpis, 

males  have  a  laige  mane  upon  their  necks,  1574).  It  was  first  printed  in  1563;  and  it 

which    pluily    covers    their   head   and  appeals  from  this  that  sealing-wax  was 

shouldeia.    The  nails  of  the   fore   feet  then  in  common  use  with  the  Porttiguese. 

are   very    small,  and    in    pan    wanting.  The  most  ancient  printed  recipe  for  nmk- 

The  voice    of  the  males  is  very  pow'  ing  sealing-wax  is  in  a  worit  by. Samuel 

erftil.  Zimmermsnn,  of  Augsburg,  entidod  Nhi 

Seu.,  Seuiro-Wax.     To  seal  impor-  T^fuIorAucA  (1579) ;  and  it  is  remariaUe 

tant  docuinentB  is  a  veiy  ancient  custom,  tiisi  nothing  is  said  of  gum  lac,  at  Ptta- 

Writers  on  diplomatics  mention,  heddes  ent  the  principal  ingredient  in  sealing 

ineuls,  five  aubscancee  on  which  impres-  wax,  at  least  in  that  of  the  best  quahty : 

eions  were  made,  or  with  which  letters  the  composition  approaches,  ou  tlie  con- 

and  public  acts  were   sealed,  viz.  terra  trary,  very  near  to  that  which,  in  di^k>- 

aigUtala  fq.  v.),  cement,  J^t^  common  matics,  is  called  raaWia.     This  inventiodi, 

wax,  and  sealing-wax.     The  ttrra  ttgU-  therefore,  one  might  conclude,  was  not 

lata  was  used  by  the  Esy{AianB,  and  ap-  brought  from  the  East  Indies.     (For  ftir- 

pears  to  have  been  the  ftreisubaMnce  em-  ther  information  see  vol.  I.  of  the  obove 

ployed  for  sealing.     The  Romans  were  mentioned    Hittory    of   htvaitmu.]     At 

acquainted  with  sealing-eaith,  and  used  the  time  when  writing  wasnotacotomon 

also  clay  and  common  wax,  which  has  acconipliebment,  the  seal  verv  often  took 

been  employed  for  sealing,   in  Europe,  the  place  of  the  niune,  so  that  we  find 

since  the  earliest  times ;  but  writeis  on  eigh^-eight  seals  attached  to  the  instru- 

diplomatics  are  not  agreed  whetJierwbite  ment  which  sets   forth    the  election  of 

or  yeUow  wax  wss  first  used.    In  the  Ladislaus,  by   tlie  Hungarian  eatuea,  in  ' 

course  of  time,  it  was  colored.     Impres-  1440,  and  £150  seals  attached  to  the  Btal»- 

sions  ou  paste  or  dough  are  of  a  much  mentof  grievanceB,Bent,inl415,bytheBo- 

later  origin.     Proper  diplomas  were  never  hemian  e8tBte8,io  the  council  of  Constance, 

sealed  with  wafers ;  but  kings  were  ac-  as  we  find  at  present  croeses  made  by 

customed  to  seal  their  letters  with  this  Indian  chiefs  when  they  conclude  treo- 

paete  before  the  invention  of  sealing-wax.  ties  by  written  instruments.      To  protect 

Maltha  also  wss  used  for  seals.    (See  Ct-  seels  against  &lmfication,  a  counter  seal 

jnent.)     Some  writers  assert  that  sealing-  [eottlratigiibtm,  privy  seal   b    Engtsnd) 

wax    was    invented    about    1640    by    a  was  often  put  on  the  reverse  of  the  laigv 

Frenchman,  named  Rousseau.     It  was  seoL    In  Germany,  this  was  first  d<Hie 

.called,  in  France, c»r*(rEipagne(SpaniBh  under  the  emperor Hemy  III ;  inFnmee, 

wax).   At  the  tlmeof  itsinvention,  akind  under  Louis   VII,      These    nnall    seals 

of  gum  kc,  that  was  only  once   melted  were  in  later  periods  tised  akme  in  cases 

andcolored  a  little  red,  was  cidled  Fortu-  of  minor  importance.     As  the  seal  was  so 

gal  wax  {art  dt  Portitgat).    That  sealing-  important,  the  keeper  of  it  was  always  a 

wax  vres  either  not  at  all  or  veiy  litUe  highofiicer.  WitbtheGreekempertn,the 

known  in  Germany,  at  the  begmning  of  keepers  were  the  logolhtH ;  with  the  Me- 

^e  sHteenth   century,  may  be  inferred  rovmgians, the reftrcrufom ;  withtheCar- 

fitnn  its  not  being  mentioned  either  by  lovingiana,  and  later  emperora,  the  chan- 

Porta  or  Wecker.     The  French  have  cellots.     The  elector    of  Hayence,  the 

m.™w™.J  .1,..  ~,Jin  jm  ,^^    ^^^  ^l^,_  .__,      ., ..  _j.    .L_     ^ 

Indies  tlian  in  Europe ; 

,  It  Beckmann,  in  ins  History  of  Inven-  r"", 

twos,  declarw  Idnweif  unal^  to  decide  the  t 


mpposed  that  sealins-wax  was  used  ear-     arch-chancellor  of  the  German  empire, 
'""  -1  die  East  Indies  than  in  Europe ;    was,  down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  ei 
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ke^MT  of  the  aeaie ;  but  as  the  office  (^    acta  of  pBrlinraent    Sir  William  Black- 
.. » ij  — J  Ijp  taken  from  him,    Btone  Bays  thia  practice  w  only  defenaible 


*  gwilt  da  Metaax  was  appoimed  if  the  from  public  oeceaiity,  to  whicn  all  pri Ate 
chancellor  fell  into  dianmce.  The  garde  conaideiatioiis  must  eive  waj. 
du  iceaux  had  the  raiik,  official  dres  and  Seapoyb.  [See  iS^wjw.) 
IHTTil^ea  of  the  chancellor.  The  Reals  Search,  Riqbt  of.  (See  Priu.) 
■were  kept  in  a  silver  box,  of  which  he  Seabobs,  The  year  w  remarkably  di- 
WBs  to  carry  the  keya  conlitiually  with  versified  by  the  seasons,  which  depend 
him.  The  royal  edicta  and  patents  were  upon  the  oblique  position  of  the  eun'a 
sealed  with  ^reen  wax.  Under  the  re-  path  through  the  heavena,  whereby  this 
public,  all  the  royal  seals  were  destroyed,  luminary  rises  to  different  heights  above 
AD  the  tmpressionB  made  with  them  were  the  horizon,  making  the  days  sometimes 
likewiK  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  loncer,  and  sometimes  shorter,  than  tbe 
greateM  part  actually  were  so.  Napoleon  nights.  When  the  sun  rises  highest  at 
adopted  B  seal  wim  impressions  on  two  noon,  ita  raya  ftlt  most  nearly  in  the  di- 
sides,accordingto  the  lashion  ofihe  royal  rection  of  a  perpendicular,  and  cnnse- 
times.  The  chancel  lore  in  France  were  quently  a  greaternumberiareceived  upon 
fbrmerly  obliged  to  seal  the  royal  orders,  any  given  spot;  their  action,  also,  at  the 
and  it  was  made  iheir  chief  duty  to  at-  same  time,  continuea  the  loniresL  These 
tach  ths  seal  to  none  which  were  incoii'  circumstances  make  the  diBerence  be- 
siatent  with  law  or  justice.  In  England,  tvreen  Bununer and  winter.  It  iBtrue,that 
the  office  of  tbe  lord  chancellor  and  lord  thesun  is  sometimes  nearer  to  us  by  one 
keeper  of  thegreatseak  havebeenuniled  thirtieth  of  his  whole  distance  than  at 
since  tlie  time  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  for  the  others.  This  ia  evident  from  his  diome- 
g»ivy  seal  there  is  still  a  particular  officer,  ter  being  found,  by  actual  measurement, 
tbe  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  seal, — gener-  to  be  one  thirtieth  larger  at  one  time  of 
ally  called  t(raprHiyj(aI,—dux>ugh  whose  the  year  than  at  the  opponie.  But  the 
hands  all  instruments  pass  before  the  greatest  proximity  in  the  northern  hemi- 
grest  seal  is  affixed  to  them.  The  Eng-  sphere  lakes  place  in  winter;  the  sun  is 
nab  seal  baa  only  one  side,  and  there  are  farthest  from  us  in  July,  and  nearest  io 
two  great  seals,  different  in  dignity.  The  January  ;  and  the  di^erence  brnween 
most  important  contains  the  portrait  of  summer  and  winter  temperature  would 
the  king,  the  second  the  royal  arnia.  uodoulHedly  be  greater  than  it  now  is,  if 
From  the  privy  seal  ia  to  be  distinguished  the  sun  were  to  remain  at  the  same  inva- 
the  aignet,  which  is  kept  by  the  aecre-  riable  distan'*^  through  the  year.  In  soutb- 
lary  of  the  calnnet.  (See  Ketper.)  In  em  latitudes,  mid-winter  occuis  in  July, 
Scotland,  there  is  also  a  lord  keeper  of  the  when  the  sun  is  at  his  greatest  distance, 
grest  seal,  a  lord  privy  seal,  and  a  paiticu-  Thia  may  be  one  cauae  of  the  eiceaaive 
wr  officer  for  law  papers,  called  ketptr  <{f  cold  which  prevaila  in  high  southern  lad- 
tie  tigneL  (See  i^Araguttcf.)  tudes,  as  at  Cape  Horn  and  about  the 
Sbaheh.  It  ia  the  policy  of  every  south  pole,  beyond  that  which  belongs  to 
nation  aspiring  to  mariume  power,  to  in-  similar  latitudes  on  thia  aide  of  the  equa- 
crease  the  number  of  ita  aeamen.  Thia  is  tor.  It  ia  found,  that  the  sun  does  not 
one  reason  for  promoting  fisheries,  aa  the  rise  so  high  in  summer,  or  descend  so  low 
nursery  fbr  the  supply  of  the  navy.  The  in  winter,  at  the  present  time,  as  it  cUd 
EngSsh  laws  subject  men  of  tins  class  formerly:  in  other  words,  the  obliquity 
to  a  peculiar  hardship,  little  consonant  to  of  tbe  ecliptic,  whichie  half  thediffirence 
the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  as  between  the  aun's  greatest  and  least  roe- 
they  are  liable  to  be  forcibly  seized  and  ridian  altitudes,  is  growing  less  and  len 
detained  in  the  naval  service.  The  power  continually,  and  the  aeaeona  are  thus  tend- 
of  impressing  seamen  into  that  service  ing,  thou^  slowly,  towards  one  unvaried 
has  been  &  matter  of  some  dispute,  and  spring.  This  diminution  of  the  sun^ 
submitted  to  with  great  reluctance.  Sir  utmost  range  north  and  south,  since  the 
Michael  Foster  has  shown  that  impress-  timeof  the  earliest  observations,orduring 
roents  are  of  very  ancient  date,  and  have  a  period  of  3000  years,  amounts  to  nearly 
been  unifemily  practised  tor  a  lon^  series  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  whole  quantity. 
of  years ;  whence  he  concludes  this  prac-  This  may  be  one  of  the  causes  of  a  roe- 
lice  to  be  a  part  of  the  common  law.  It  lioration  of  winter,  which  seems  to  Iw  so 
is  also  recognised  in  many  statiUee,  auch,  conaiderable  in  those  places  where  there 
ibr  instance,  aa  exempted  certain  persons  ore  the  meena  of  making  a  comparwou  of 
fovn  impreesment,  tfaougb  the  pcnm  of  the  degree  of  cold  that  has  prevailed  at 
■mprtmng  is  not  expneuy  gramed  in  the  diffigrent  tiitMa     The  year  ii  natuimlly 
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divided  imo  four  pmodi  by  the  equinoKei  Portland    hubor  by  a  canal — dktance 

and  Mihrticea,  or  those  epochs  when  the  eif^teen  milea. 

da;  is  equal  to  the  nifht,  namely,  21m  of  Sibastum,  Sl,  a  saml  of  the  RmiaB 

March  and  33d  of  September,  and  dtoae  calendar,  who,  according  to  the  l^eod, 

when  there  ia   the   gi«Btaat  difference,  w«e  bom  at  Naibonne,  and  lived  ilum^ 

namely,  31at  of  June  and  23d  of  Decern-  theieini  of  Diocletian  and  Haximian,ti>- 

ber.     Our  winter,   spriiw,   summer  and  wards  the  end  of  the  third  oeabaj.     He 

autumn  (q.  t.)    have  tererence  to  these  diatinguiibed  bimaetf  in  the  imlilai;  aer- 

epochs,  olihough  their  ccanmeacement  vice,  and  rendered  great  amnance  to  the 

and   terminaiiun  do  not  correspond  ex-  ChristianB,  but  was  finally  aireeted  and 

DClly  to  the  astronomical  times  above  indi-  carried  befbre  Diodetian.    The  atqwrw, 

rated.     We  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  the  finding  {nvmises  and  thrMbi  vain,  ordered 

four  aeasons  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  him  to  be  shot,  and  be  was  left  for  dead, 

that  spring  end  summer  are  togethw  juat  pierced  through  with  a  thousand  snowa. 

hair  the  year.    This  ia  not  the  case,  how-  A  woman,  wno  came  by  ni^hi  to  niter 

ever,  more  emeciallv  with  respect  to  the  his  body,  floding  signs  of  life  m  him,  took 

natuial  perioda,  so  denominated.     I^  for  him  bKot,  and  nnraed  him  till  be  reoor- 

example,  we  compare  the  time  from  the  eted.    He  Ifaea  pnsented  himself  bcdbre 

21st  of  Haich  to  the  23d  of  SeptembOT  Diocletian,  and  remoitstrated  with  him  mt 

with  the  rest  of  the  yeoi,  we  shall  find  a  his  cruel^ ;  whra«upon  the  emperor  or- 

diSerence  of  about  one  week,  the  former  dered  hira  to  be  beaten  to  death  with 

being  the  longer.     This  benefit  of  a  long  clufa^  and  bis  body  (o  be  thrown  into  the 


.    present,  to  the  common  sewN.     His  relics  were  carried 

northern   hemisphere ;    bui   this    natuial  to  Scnsmus,  in  the  ninth  century,  wfaenca 

distinctiwi  ia  not  a  pennanent  one.    This  they    were  ditftevsed    dirou^    France, 

longer    continuance   of  the  sun   in    the  Bpain,   Germany  and    the   Netherlands, 

northern  hemisphere  ariaee  fivm  the  par-  St    Sebastian    ia  iDv<Aed  aminsi   the 

ticular  position  of  the  sun's  oval  orbit,  or  ^sgue-    His  day  is  the  SOth  of  January, 

path  through  the  heavena.    We  have  al-  There  are  many  pictures  of  thia  esint,  i^ 

ready  slated,  that  the  sun  is  neorest  to  us  the  most  "tw'""^  painteia.    He  is  gene- 

in  the  winter  season :  in  other  words,  the  rally  reprsMoted  tied  to  a  tree,  wiui  ar- 

eorth  is  nearest  to  the  sun,  and  on  this  ac-  rows  stickiDg  in  his  body, 

count  its  motion  is  more  rapid,  so  that  the  Sebastiut,  don,  king  of  Ptntugal,  Poat- 

patt  of  the  ortnt  flvm  the  Hutumnol  equi-  humous  son  of  the  Inftnt  Jc^nandofJo- 

nox  (September  23d)  to  the  vernal  (March  anna,  dsu^lta-  of  Cfaarka  V,  was  bom 

31st),  is  completed  a  week  sooner  than  in  1554,  and  ascended  the  thrme  in  1SS7, 

the  other  hal^  in  which  the  motion  is  at  Ae  death  of  his  giand&ther,  John  111. 

slower.     (See    £gutnor,  and  Pitattion  He  showed  a  great  love  for  knowledge, 

qf  tlu  EqainoxKi.]     But  the  point  of  the  and  waa  educated,  untbrtunotely,  in  an 

sun's  nearest  approach,  or  perihelicoi,  on  injudicious  way,  b^  his  guardian,  Catha- 

die  position  of  which  the  ^Mve-mentioned  rine  of  Austria,  wife  cf  John  III  (nster 

physical  advantages  depend,  is  in  motion,  of  Charles  V^    Fanaticism  took  the  place 

whereby  we  ore  gradually  losing  the  ben-  of  piety  in  his  mind,  and  Quixotisni  thu 

eflt  of  a  prolonged  summer,  and  in  ebont  of  bravery.    In  order  to  diniuguiafa  him- 

SOOO  years  shall  cease  to  enjoy  any  such  self  fitim  all  other  princes,  he  a«anied 

privilege.     In  aboat  tO,000  ynais  the  con-  the  title  of  "Moat  obedient  king,"  as  dte 

aidon  will  be  reversed,  and  the  southern  king  of  France  was  s^led  "Bloet  Chris- 

hemisfdiere  will  be  the  &vored  pwtion  of  tian  king,"  and  the  king  of  Spain  "  Host 

the  globe.    It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  Catholic  king."     WJa    devonon    lo   the 

that  at  the  date  fixed  by  cluonolo«isi8  &t  church  was  cmly  equalled  by  his  ttverHoo 

the  first  residence  of  man  upon  the  earth,  to  unbelieveia.    He  o<Hivened  wilfa   the 

the  sun's  influence  was  equally  distributed  Jesuits  around  bim   aa  nothing  bat  tbs 

to  the  two  herai^heres.    (Soe  Ca&itdar,  happy  moment  when  be  should  eiied  the 

and  Tear.)  blood  of  the  Hoors.     His  adveunrouB 

Sebacic  Acio  is  obtained  fivtn  tallow,  s]Hrit  appeared  in  an  expeditiou  which  be 

and  was  at  first  called  acid  ^fat,  hut  is  made  at  the  age  of  twenty  yean,  mtfa 

now  known  to  be  bttaoie  aaa,  ccsUomi-  800  or  900  Poitugiiese,  to  'AuigiertaiaMnK 

nated  vrith  some  uidtnown  substance  de-  the  BKMintaiis  at  the  northern  eotm  of 

rived  finm  the  fill  which  alters  some  of  Africa,  where  he  feH  ''P*^  ^'^  iibmm- 
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'riteriffof  Fez  and 'Morocco,  Hulej  Ho-  mngs  10,000  bonemen.  Weak  ai  he 
hamnted,  waa  iitvolT«d  in  an  open  war  was,  Muley  Moloch  left  hia  litter,  and 
vrith  hia  uncle,  nhom  he  aimed  to  de-  mounted  on  horeeback.  The  eogBgement 
jnive  of  the  throne  ;  and  Seboatian  soon  became  general.  HebeniBn  wbb 
proniised  him  his  Hssiatance,  hoping  to  Jbremoat  in  the  conteBt,and  broke  through 
eSect  oomethiog  for  ChriBdanity  and  the  first  and  second  linee  of  the  enemy, 
tlie  fame  of  Portugal.  He  coitrnmni'  Mulej'  Moloch  waa  obliged  to  retire  from 
cated  his  design  to  Philip  II,  wlto,  the  tattle.  He  died  in  hia  litter,  but  hia 
Dccordins  to  some  authora,  eameetlf  death  was  concealed  from  hie  troopa. 
di»u(uled  him  from  it ;  scconjing  to  oth-  The  ardor  of  the  young  king  soon  bore 
era,  he  not  only  encouraged  him,  expect-  him  into  the  midst  of  Uie  enemy,  who 
iiw,  in  case  of  nis  death,  to  be  made  king  ^ere  already  pouring  on  the  rear  of  hia 
of^Portugal,  but  even  promised  him  fifly  troone.  He  had  the  alternative  to  die  or 
galleys  and  10,000  soldiers.  In  spite  of  yield.  The  friends  who  nirrounded  him 
the  admonitionB  of  Ihe  widowed  queen,  remained  laithtiil  to  him  to  the  last  ex- 
and  the  representatioDB  and  offera  ot  Mu-  tremilr.  Muley  Mohammed  was  drown- 
ley  Moloch,  the  sheriff  of  Morocco,  who  ed  in  hia  fli^t  Thus  fortune  bafSed  the 
promised  to  cede  to  him  four  foiiified  hopesof  allthree  leadeta.  AUthePortu- 
pUceson  the  coaat  of  Africa,  he  equipped  guese  troops  were  killed  or  taken.  There 
a  fleet  and  an  army,  pan  of  which  he  had  were  different  reports  about  the  fete  of 
collected  in  Spain,  Germany  and  Italy,  Sebastian.  Some  said  he  perished  in  the 
and  Bailed  for  AfHca,  June  24, 1578,aEthe  thickeat  of  the  fixht,  others  that  he  was 
age  of  twenty-rhree  years.  The  fleet  token,  but  soon  uU^,  because  the  Moon 
comprieed  about  1000  vesselsof  different  quarrelled  about  the  possesnonofbim.  On 
sizes,  end  had  on  board  9000  Portuguese,  the  morning  Bftertbebattle,Holoch'B broth- 
3000  Germane,  70OEnglishmen,an<l!23OO  er  was  proclaimed  sheriff,  and  immediately 
Spaniards.  They  lani^  safely  at  Alziro,  ordered  a  search  to  be  made  on  die  field 
and  Muley  Hobainmed  came  d^ectly  with  for  the  body  of  Sebaetian.  A  valet  ofthe 
300  Moors,  to  offer  his  son  as  a  hostage.  Portuguese  king  found  a  cMpee,  wbicb  he 
In  the  mean  time,  the  sheriff  of  Morocco  auppoaed  to  be  that  of  his  master ;  but  it 
had  coUected  a  force  of  100,000  men,  and  was  bo  disfigured  with  wounds  that  it 
marched  to  the  shore.  He  again,  how-  was  impossible  to  idendfv  it.  The  con- 
ever,  attempted  to  negotiate  a  peace,  but  sequence  was,  that  his  death  remained 
without  success.  August  3,  the  two  ar-  doubtfiil;  and  after  Portugal  had  coma 
tniea  «)proached.  "As  the  Portuguese  into  the  bends  of  PhUip,  four  adventuren 
is  resolved  upon  his  ruin,"  said  Muley  appeared  successively,  pretending  to  be 
Moloch,  "  let  him  periah."  Sebastian  Sebastian,  One  was  the  son  of  a  stone- 
summoned  a  council  of  war.  Some  ad-  cutter,  and  another  the  eon  of  a  brick- 
vised  an  attack,  and  others  a  retreat  The  maker.  One  of  these  ended  his  life  on 
hostile  forces  were  separated  bv  a  river,  the  scaffold,  and  the  other  in  the  galleys. 
Sebastian's  camp  was  distressed  by  want  The  last  of  the  four  played  a  moat  con- 
of  provisions,  and  the  enemy  had  taken  spicuoua  part.  He  appeared,  twenty  years 
posBeeBton  of  all  the  heicbls.  Muley  Mo-  aner  Sebastian's  deirat,  at  Venice,  where 
naminedwBshimselfinSivorofaretreatto  he  described  particulBrly  the  mode  in 
the  coast ;  for  there  the  fleet  was  ready  to  which  he  concealed  himself  on  the  battle- 
receive  the  BoidierB  in  case  of  defeat,  and  field  among  the  dead  and  wounded,  and 
the  sicknese  of  bis  uncle  Moloch  made  declared  that  be  remained  in  Barbary,  lest 
him  sure  of  the  throne  in  the  event  of  his  he  should  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Por- 
death,  without  unsheathing  a  angle  sword,  tugal.  After  this,  he  lived  as  a  hermit  in 
But  the  king  would  not  be  persuaded.  Sicily,  and  at  length  reaolved  to  make 
He  WBB  even  unwilling  to  defer  the  at-  himself  known  to  the  pope.  He  had 
tack  till  the  afternoon,  when  the  earl^  been  plundered  by  robbere,  and  by  chance 
approach  of  darkness  would  peatly  di-  recognised  by  some  Portuguese,  and  car- 
minish  the  danger  of  his  soldiere,  in  case  ried  to  Venice.  This  was  nis  story.  He 
of  d^leat.  He  rode  round  and  encour-  was  banished  by  the  senate,  returned,  and 
aged  his  men,after  they  were-drawn  up  was  thrown  into  prison.  In  the  examina- 
in  battle  array,  August  4.  But  his  adver-  tion  which  he  underwent,  he  appeared  so 
saiy  was  not,  in  the  mean  while,  inactive,  iimocent  and  dniple,  that  all  Europe  was 
The  Moorifdi  troops  advanced  in  a  large  moved  ^th  sympathy.  The  senate  set 
semicircle,  having,  in  the  van,  Ihe  thou-  him  at  liberty,  out  Ninished  him  fixmi 
sands  who  had  bi^n  driven  by  &naticism  Venice.  A  Dominican  &iar,  Jase|>b  Tax- 
out  of  die  south  of  Spain    and  on  the  era,  in  Paris,  moved  every  court  in  Eu- 
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rope  la  take  an  mtareat  in  hia  case.  Id  took  an  acttre  pait  in  the  k 
the  nwui  time,  be  waa  awrebended  ag>in  the  18th  Bnimaire,  Mid,  in  180S,  tfan  fint 
in  FknDoe,  and  wnt  to  HaplcB,  where  be  conaul  aant  bim  on  a  iniwm  to  the  Le- 
waa  treated  as  a  galley-dave,  but  peiaiKed  vniit  After  having  brmigfat  about  a  reiv 
■B  hia  atory.  FmaUy,  aocordinjr  to  arane  ondliBtion  of  the  dififoreneea  between  the 
repona,  he  waa  aent  to  Caatiie,  where  court  of  Sweden  attd  the  regency  of  Trip- 
be  died.  Sebastiau^  enteipnae  deetroyed  oli,  and  compeDed  dw  mcha  to  acknowl- 
the  flower  of  the  PortUKueoe  nobiUty,  ed^  the  ItaUan  repubBc  and  sahite  in 
■nd  the  trwaurv  was  exhausted  in  the  flag,  be  repaiced  to  Alexandria,  and  hod 
equipment  of  nia  fleet.  There  were  an  interriew  with  gsnetal  Stewart,  ui 
DO  immediaie  b^ts  to  the  throne,  and  order  to  ineist  on  the  teims  of  the  treoiy 
three  aeparate  bousea  claimed  it — Par-  of  Amieua  for  the  evacuation  of  Alexan- 
"             ,  Spun.     The  laat,  under  driK.    To  this  demand  the  Englirii  gen- 


Philip   11,   aiicc«eded    by    ita    superior  enJ  replied,  that  be  bod  not  i«ceived  any 

strei^th.    The  oonauest  of  Portugal  was  orders  from  his  court.     H.   Sdwatkiu 

the  laat  ouUtary  exfJoit  of  tbe  ag^  AUm.  '  went,  thnvfore,  to  Guro,  and  bad  many 

Skxastiu,  San ;  a  town  of  Spain,  at  conferences  with  the  pacha  on  the  siib- 

the  mouth  of  the  Gurumea ;  twenty-two  ject,  and  o^red,  in  confiMmity  with  his 

nulea  south-west  of  Bayoone ;  Ion.  1°  SS*  orders  ftmn  the  first  cmibdI,  to  open  n 

W. ;  lat.  43°  SC  N. ;  population,  13,000.  commmncHtion  with  the  beys ;  but  the 

It  b  aaatad  at  tbe  toot  of  a.  mountain,  ofier  was  not  accepted,  ifae  orders  of  die 

The  harbor  liea  within  two  redoubts,  be-  Pone  beiiig  to  make  it  a  war  of  exser- 

tween  which  ODiy  one  ship  can  pass  at  a  minatioD.     He  aflerwarda  went  to    9t. 

lima.    Near  its  entrance  is  a  fiHt,  with  a  Jean  d'Acre,  vrith  the   otgect  of  aetthng 

ganiton.    The  town  is  surroiuided  with  with  tbe  pacha  a  trean  of  comioerM, 

walla;  besides  which  it  is  defended  by  and  found  him  pftdfically  inelitied.     In 

baatioae    and    balf-moona ;  and   on    the  Norember,  he  set  out  on  bia  rrtum  to 

mountaiB  under  which  it  lies  is  a  citadeL  France,  hating  accompli^ed  all  tbe  tA- 

The  atrveta  ate  broad,  snighi,  and  clean,  jects  of  his  misBion.    He  was,  after  his 

the  houaea   neat,  and  Ae  churches  fine,  amrnl,  emplc^ed  on  various  serncca,  and, 

AoonriderwUe  tinde  is  carried  on  in  this  among  tbe  rest,  in  a  diplomatic  misaion  lo 

ptsce:,  MtrtHwIariy  in  inm,  steel  and  wool.  Germany.    He  diMinguiriied  lumself  In 

Baa  Sobaaiian  haa  become  ceiebrated  fin-  the  campaign  of  ISOi,  was  wounded  M 

two  ei^sivrtiich  it  sustained  in  1813  and  the  battle  i^  AusierGtz,  and  obtuned  the 

laSS.    After  the  battle  of  VittMia,  Wei-  rank  of  genend  of  division.      Napdeotv 

lington  despatched  gener«l  Graham  to  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  his  dMo- 

occupy  tbe  town,  tbetk  defended  by  Ney.  nvuic  talents,  and  niuued  him,  in  1806, 

He  faeai^ed  and  bombarded  it  finm  the  ambanador  to  the  Ottoman  Porte — a  nu»- 

beginning  of  July,  and  on  the  aSth  ai-  eion  which  be  filled  fiir  some  years,  with 

tempted  to  carry  it  by  Mtnn,  but  waa  re-  much  ability.    He  eatabM)^  at  Con- 

pukwd  with  the  lose  of  2000  men,  and  stantinople,  a  printing-office,  f<Hr  die  Torfc- 

compeUed  by  a  sally  of  the  garrison  to  ish  and  AnMc  languages,  and  by  this 

raiae  the  siwe.    The  w^e  woe  renewed  means    contributed  not   a  litde    to  the 

afier  the  defeat  of  Soult  at  the  foot  of  the  French  influence  in  tbat  cotmby.    Tbe 

Pyrenees  (July  30),  and  was  continued  to  En^irii  baring  forced  the  pasaage  of  the 

August  31,  during  which  the  Britiah  suf-  iWdanellee,  ud  menaeed  Constandno- 

ferad  heavy  losses  in  repeated  asaaulta.  pfe,  SebwtiBiii  immediatdy  <vg«nized  a 

On  that  day  they  became  masters  of  the  plan  of  defence,  marked  out  tbe  battmie^ 

moat  important  woriu,  al  the  expense  of  hnd  prepared  for  the  moA  viinwmia  re- 

3000  men ;  and  the  French  still  remuned  siaiance  ;  but  tbe  inbaUtants  Moke  out 

in  pomessitm  of  the  citadel,  which  did  into  insurrection,  and  he  waa  oUiged  m 

not  surrender  till  Seplemb^  9.    In  tbe  depart  for  Fiance.     He  was,  subeequ^il- 

campaign  of  18SJ3,  the  French  succeeded  |y,  sent  to  Spun,  where  be  dislinguidied 

only  atler  sereml  aesaults  in  getting  pos-  himself  on  numerous  occasjone ;  and  he 

session  of  it  by  capitulation.     They  occu-  served  in  the  Uunan-German  war  (q.  v.) 

pied  it  untillSaS.  under  HuraL    July  15, 181%  he  waa  sur- 

SBSASTiAm.HoraceFran^oiadellaPor-  prised  by  the RuasUna  at  Driaaa;  but  he 

ia,FreDch  minister  of  fordgn  afiaiis,  was  recovered  his  chu«cter  by  his  exertions 

bom  in  Corsica,  in  1775,  and,  having  en-  at  the  battle  of  Borodino.    On  the  inva- 

lered  thv  French  service  in  1793,  rose  rion  of  France,  he  had  a  command  in 

rapidly  through  the  different  ranks  m  that  Champagne,  and  defended  ChUons.  April 

ot^  ctAouel  (1799).     Colonel    SefaaatiBDi  1(^  H.  »ibMtiani  sent  to  H.  Talleyiand 
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tuB  AdiwHon  to  lh»  {woritioiuJ  gaveea-  ed  his  education  with  the  efaildren  of  £r> 
raenl)  and,  June  1,  recaved  from  me  king  neet  the  Pioui,  duke  of  Saxe-Uotha,  to 
tlt«  cnMBof  Sl  Iiouia.  On  the  return  of  whom  be  became  lilvarian,  privy-coun' 
Ntqtoleaa,  ia  1615,  he  was  elected  deputy  eellor,  minister,  and  conBietonal  airector. 
of  (be  lower  chamber,  and  after  the  sec-  Jn  1664,he  enteicd  into  the  service  of  the 
oud  abdicaiios  of  Napokon,  was  one  of  duke  of  Saxe-Zeiiz,  and,  at  length,  into 
the  eommimonen  to  treu  for  peace  with  that  of  the  elecim:  of  Brandenbura,  who 
the  allies.  In  1819,  he  was  elected  a  made  him  counseUor  of  state  in  1691,  and 
njember  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  t^  also  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Halle, 
the  Uand  of  Condea,  and  has  nnce  con-  Hie  death  took  place  in  1693.  He  was 
sianily  shown  himself  a  tnead  of  coneti-  the  author  of  a  defence  of  Luther  (in  on- 
latkuiBl  liberr^,  and  of  natiiMial  inde-  swer  to  Maimbourg'a  HistoiTof  Luther- 
peodence.  lus  lucid  and  manly  elo-  onisin),  which  apprated  in  1688  and  1693^ 
quence  has  been  employed  to  throw  light  under  the  title  of  Cimmmtariiu  kittori- 
over  all  the  great  questions  of  finance,  ciw  eti^ologiiieiudtLu&trtmiino^yiils^ 
war,  foreign  poGtica  and  dMuenic  admin-  folio),  and  a  political  work,  entitled  Dtvt' 
istruioD,  and  has  shown  him  to  possess,  tdur  FQrttentiaat  (Hanover,  1656,  4to.), 
at  once,  the  talents  of  an  orator  and  the  Seckeii,  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Can- 
knowledge  of  a  statesman.  AAer  the  terfoun,  was  bom  of  dissenting  parents, 
rercdutirai  of  1830,  geiwral  Sehastiani  re-  in  161^  Being  desinied  by  his  friends 
coired  the  port-folio  of  the  marine  in  the  Ibr  the  ministi^  in  their  connexion,  he 
Guizot  ministry  (August),  and  in  Novem-  early  directed  hie  attention  to  theological 


whidi  be  bas  c4»itinued  to  retain  under  declined  the  appointment  of  a  pastor,  and 

firier.  went  to  Paris  in  1719,  with  a  view  of 

Seuht.    In  trigonometiy,  the  secant  practiHng  in  medicine,  to  tbe  study  of 

denotes  a  right  line  dnwnfrom  the  centre  which  be  had  devoted  the  three  preceding 

of  a  eiicle,  which,  cutting  the  circiun-  yeaie.  While  in  this  metropolis^  he  fiwm- 

ftsence,  proceeds  till  it  meeia  with  a  tan-  ed  an  intimacy  with  Talbot,  son  of  the 

gent  to  the  same  circle.    In  the  hisber  bishop  of  Durham,   which  eventuaUy 

geometry,   it  rignifiee  the    straight  line  ripened   into    the   Bincetcet    friendship, 

which  cute  a  curve  in  twoormore  points.  By  the  persuasion  of  the  latter,  who  prom- 

Sbcedrrb,  in  Scodand ;  tbe  Presbyte-  ised  him  his  bther's  inteieet  in  promoting 

rians  wlio  have  withdrawn  from  the  eacab-  hia  advancement,  Seeker  became  avow- 

liriied  church.    Tbe  seceeaioci  took  place  edly  a  nwmber  of  the  church  of  England, 

in  173^  when  several  preacherB   were  In  1722,  he  was  ordained  by  bishop  Tal- 

ejected  in  conBequence  oi  their  oppomtion  bot ;  and,  in  1733.  be  received  the  living 

la  the  law  of  palnmage.      The  ejected  of  St  James's,  Westminster,  having,  in 


ministers  ftsmed  themselves  into  an  ec-    tbe  preceding  year,  been   appoint»d  a 

-' — hstical  court,  under  the  name  of  tbe    king'schaplain,onwhichocca8ionhegrad- 

[tdated  prewytery,"   and  published    uatedaeLL.D.    Two  years  after,  he  w 


an  act,  declaration  and  teatimony  to  the  elevated  to  the  see  of  Bristol,  whence  be 

doctrine,  wtMship,  government  and  disci-  was  translated,  in  1737,  to  that  of  Oilbrd, 

pYiae   of  the   church   of  Scotland.      In  with  which  he  bold  the  valuable  deanery 

1747,  a  diviaiim  arose  among  tbe  secedem  of  Bt  Paul's.     In  ]756,theduke  of  New- 

ree|iectiDg  the  legally  of  the  Dui^ees  oath,  castle,  then  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet, 

in  which  btugesses  profbw  "the  tnie  re-  placed  bishop  Seeker  in  the  primacy, 

hgion  prof^issed   within    tbe   realm."—  Aa  a  scholar,  he  was  elegant  ratW  than 


^KWe  who  asserted  tbe  lawftUnees  of  tbe  profoimd,  although  in  some  of  his  writ- 
oathfWere  called  hMvto'f,tbasewhocon-  mge,  eepecially  m  his  Lectiuree  on  the 
denuied  it,  anliiar^tn ;  but  a  union  bas    Catechism  of  the  Church  of  Eni^and,  he 


.„eotiy  taken  ^>ce  becween  these  two  displays  much  depth  of  aivument  am  well 
patties,  under  the  name  of  the  "tmited  aspenpicuitv  ofnjle.  Uiswoi^  con- 
associate  s^nod  of  the  secesnon  church,"  sisting  of  chaises  and  sermons,  have 
eonsisiing,  in  1GB7,  o(  IB  presbyteries,  and  been  collected  and  printed  in  twelve  oc- 
3^  churches.  SOTend  coiwregaticniB  of  tavo  volumes(1795),witba  life  by  bishop 
eAchparQr,however,refii8Bd  to  accede  to  Forteus,  hie  chaplain.  There  was  also 
it  (See  PrutyfefioM,  and  StcStmd.)  pubtkdied  by  him,  in  his  life.time,a  reply 
Bkcbbu-es.  (See  HtrtuM.)  to  Mayhew  on  the  Charter  end  Conduct 
SacBKin>oap,  Veit  Louis  v<m,  a  Ger-  of  tbe  Bociety  for  propagating  the  Oca- 
man  divine  and  bistenan,  was  bom  m  pel,  without  the  author's  name.  This 
1696,atAuraeh,inFraaeoDia,aBdreceiT-  coBtroversy  relates  to  a  pnyoaed  (Mab- 
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Itahntent  of  bishopa  in  the  American  col-  (who  hw  the    aiperiotendence  of  ihe 

onies.     Archbiohop  Seeker  died  at  Lam-  Tbole),the  offices  ot  the  two  coittroI)en,of 

betb  pnlace,  in  1768.  the  five  audhon,  of  (he  treasurer,  and  of 

Seco.'<d.    (See  Aid.)  tberegiBter;  toeach  of  which  ia  attached 

Secondart    Fobmation.     (See    Ge-  the  neceaaary  number  of  clerita.    The 

ology.)  paleDt  office  is  under  the  control  of  the 

SECOND  BiSHT   (ia  Gaelic,  TWcft)  ;  a  secietarjr  of  state,  and  the  geaera)  land- 

Highland    superstition,    which  Buppoeee  office,  in  which  all  patents  for  land  ar« 

certain  peisone  endowed  with  the  power  made  out  and  recorded  (establiahed  April 

of  seeing  future  or  distant  events  as  if  25, 1812),  is  subordinate  to  the  treaaury 

actuolty  present.    (See  HtghlaiuU.)  department.    The  war  departmeDt  (cre- 

Secketaut  (from  tecrtUts,  secret);  an  ated  August  7,  1789}  at  brst  embraced 
officer,  who,  by  order  of  his  superior,  the  land  and  sea  aerrice ;  but  the  latter 
writes  letters  and  other  instrumenta.  now  forms  a  distinct  depertraent.  llie 
Secretaries  of  state  iu  monarchical  gov-  secielary  of  war  aa^ieriuteDds  every 
emments,  are  officers  of  the  king,  whose  branch  of  military  afikuB,  and  haa  under 
duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  despatch  of  hisdirection  a  requisition  bureau,  a  bouD' 
grants,  orders,  &c.  Thv  term  was  fir^t  ly  land-office,  a  bureau  of  Indian  afflirs, 
used  in  Fiance,  where  tlie  three  clerks  a  pension  bureau,  an  enf^eer  office,  an 
of  the  privy  council  [clera  da  tard)  re-  ordnance  office,  an  office  Ibr  the  c<Kn- 
ceived  tlie  title  of  ncritairta  da  financu  miseary-generalof  subsLsieDce,  apaymas- 
in  1343,  and  in  1S47,  that  of  gerritairti  ter-general's  office,  and  a  sivgeon-gene- 
d'^bd.  Louia  XVIII  (1814)  styled  his  ral's  office.  The  office  of  secretary  of 
ministers,  irtmietra  tteriUang  d'tioL  In  the  Tiavy  was  created  April  30,  ITtfe ;  a 
England,  the  term  tccrdary  was  first  op-  board  of  three  navy  conunissioners  is  at- 
j^ed  to  thoee  clerks  of  the  king,  who,  be-  tached  to  the  office.  A  ttereUay  of_  em- 
mg  always  near  his  person,  were  called  btuaa  or  hgaiion  is  an  officer  appointed 
"  clerks  of  the  secret ;"  and  in  the  reign  by  the  sovereipi,  and  attached  to  an  em- 
of  Henn'  VIII,  the  expression  "secretary  bassy,  for  writmg  of  despatches,  &c  He 
of  state"  first  came  into  use,  Elizabeth  is  to  all  ioteuta  a  public  miniater,  and  as 
first  admitted  them  to  the  rtmk  of  privy  such  has  the  same  immunities  bb  the 
coimsellore.  There  was  formerly  a  sec-  head  of  the  embassy  himself.  (See  ZK- 
retaryof  state  for  North  Britain,  and  at  pIanuH:y,aud  ^fmiricrt,  Jbre^gn.) 
one  time  also  for  the  American  depart-  Secretion.  Many  of  the  component 
ment.  At  present  there  are  three  f>rwi-  parts  of  the  animal  system  become,  in  the 
pal  Kcrttanet  of  ataie,  viz.  one  for  the  .  course  of  its  operations,  changed,  and  un- 
home  department,  one  for  foreign  a^airs,  fit  for  further  use.  For  the  preservation 
and  oue  for  the  colonies,  each  of  which  of  the  system,  it  is  not  less  necesaaiy  that 
has  two  under  secretaries.  The  secreta-  these  parts  should  be  removed,  than  that 
riea  of  state  have  the  custody  of  the  sig-  the  constant  consumption  should  be  sup- 
net,  and  the  direction  of  the  signet-  plied ;  and  In  this  double  process  the 
office.  (See  MmUten.)  The  secretary  whole  organic  system  is  continually 
at  war  belongs  to  the  war-office.  In  changing  its  ingredients,  although  it  re- 
the  U,  States,  the  four  heads  of  depart-  tains  the  same  external  form.  This  supply 
mentB  are  styled  Kcref^inu.  The  depart-  of  new  matter  is  derived  &om  the  bliK>d, 
ment  of  state,  created  by  act  of  congress  and  the  process  itself  is  called  fterttUm. 
(September  15.  17^1  embracea  fiireign  Moat  animals  secrete  both  solids  and 
and  home  aflairs.  Tne  secretary  of  state  fluid&  The  solids  are  deposited  by  the 
conducts  treaties  with  foreign  powei's,  capillary  vessels  at  the  places  of  their 
and  corresponds  with  the  public  minis-  destination,  and  supply  the  continual 
ters  abroad,  and  foreign  minisleia  to  the  wear  of  the  system.  The  liquids  are  not 
U.  States.  He  keeps  the  seal  of  the  intended  to  preserve  tbe  form  directly, 
U.  States,  but  cannot  affix  it  to  any  com-  but  serve  to  asBimilate  the  food  by  pro- 
mission  till  signed  by  the  president,  nor  moting  digestion  (as,  for  instance,  the 
to  any  act  or  instrument  mthout  authori-  saliva,  sastric  juice  and  bile).  In  these 
ty  from  the  president  The  treasury  de-  secreted  fluids  are  contained  all  th« 
portment  was  created  by  act  of  congreaa  compoitent  parts  of  the  blood,  slightly 
of  Sept.  2,  1769.  The  secretary  of  the  changed,  t(wether  with  an  alkalL  DJs- 
•jeaaury  superintends  the  fiscal  concema  tinguiahed  from  these  are  the  excretion^ 
'  of  tbe  government.  For  the  settlement  which  are  produced  in  a  similar  man- 
of  the  nublic  accounts,  the  department  ia  ner,  and  are  dengned  to  curry  off  &om 
divided  into  the  office  of  the  secretary  the  system  uaelen  matter. 
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SscTS.     The  tenn  itet  m  generally  ap-  nhies  of  BeghBrda,  Beguines  (q.  v.)  and 

pKed  to  a  party  in  relifpon  or  pfailoeophy,  Lollarda,  whose  purity  of  laannen   and 

wtiich  holds  a  partieular  body  of  doctrines,  benevolent  instiliitioiis,  for  the  can  of  the 

Thm^  in  ancient  philowphy,  there  were  aick  and  the  matruetion  of  ymith,  rendered 

the  Ionic  and  ItaUc  sects,  the  Epicorean,  them  more  reipected  than  their  [H«deces- 

tbe  Stoic,  the  Peripatedc  eects.     But  the  aora,  whom  thev  reaenibled  in  their  fVe- 

pliiloaophjca]    aects    are    often    termed  quent  prayers,  trie  aaking  alma,  and  their 

tdiwtU,  aoid  the  word  Mct  is,  m  its  nw'  secret   religious    exercises.    The  Apoa- 

rower  sense,  applied  particularly  to  re-  tolica  (q.  t.),  an  order  which  voae  in 

ligious  partiee.     Amoni  the  JewB,  tb«r«  1360,  at  Panna,  but  did  not  obtain  the 

were  the  sects  of  the  rtiariseea,  Saddu-  papal  confirmation,  continued  to  subsist  in 

cees  and  Enenes,  and,  of  a  more  strictly  Italy,  Switzerland  and  France,  till  the 

reU^ous  cberscier,  thoee  of  the  Caraitea,  fourteenth  centuiv.  The  Brethren  and  %s- 

Rabbinista   and   Samaritans.      The   Mo-  tera  of  the  Free  Spirit,retniianlH  ofwhom 

bammedana  are   divided  into  two  groal  are  discoverable  during  the  Hussite  dis- 

aecia,  the  Sunnitea  and  Shiites,  bemdea  tnriMncea  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  under 

DinneroiissnialleraeetBiasthelshtnaelites^  the  names  of  Picords  and  Adamites  {q.  v.), 

Wababeea,  NoaairianB,  &c  (see  the  seve-  aimed  at  restoring  the  state  of  innocence, 

tal  articlee,  and  also  bkan,  Mohammal,  by  qtpearing  naked  in  thpir  assemblies, 

and  £bran^  who  differ  &Dm  each  other  without  regud  to  eex  or  age.     Other  fra- 

Dot  only  m  their  InterpretationB  of  the  teniitieB,noiacknowledKedby  the  church, 

Koran,  out  in  their  various  views  in  re-  were  distinsuiahed,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 

Y  of  tlie  prophet's  tiiry,  for  their  voluntary   penances  and 


nmily.  The  Hindooe  are  divided  into  groea  superstitions :  such  were  the  Flag- 
ihe  SlvaitM,  or  those  who  worship  Siva,  eilanta  [q.  v.)  and  the  Brothers  of  the 
and  the  Viabnooites,  who  pay  partieular  Cross.  The  Wick) iffilea  (q-v.)  in  Eng- 
reveicnce  to  Vishnoo.  The  Chiiatian  land,  and  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia  (see 
world  has,  ^mn  the  dnt  introduction  /ftu>),  reaemUed  the  Waldensee  in  their 
of  Christianity,  been  divided  iuto  an  zeal  for  conformity  with  the  Scrlpturet^ 
almost  inmuneiable  variety  of  sects.  We  and  their  opposition  to  the  abuses  of  the 
have  already 'given  a  lu«ty  view  of  the  papacy.  Tnese,  with  the  HussKe  sects, 
earlier  sects  under  the  head  of  HereHa.  the  CalixtinB  (q.  v.)  or  Utraquiste,  the 
The  Catbari  of  the  middle  ages,  who,  Horebitea,  the  Tsboritea  (q.  v.),  and  die 
under  varioua  names,  o|^>osed  the  prelen-  Bohemian  Breducn  (q.  v.),  {Weeded  the 
aimw  of  tlie  papal  see,  and  to  whom  the  reformation  of  the  16ih  centuiy.  The 
ASHcensea  (q.  v.]  and  Waldensee  (q.  v.)  Protestant  churches  which  that  event 
mostly  bekMiged,  were,  with  the  exception  created,  were,  with  the  Greek  church, 
of  the  latter,  extirpated  by  the  inquisition  considered  as  secta  by  the  Catholics ;  but 
sjkI  the  inquisitorial  tribunals  of  the  by  Protestant  writers  the  word  itet  is 
chuiclt.  (See  Cathari,  and  Pauliciant.)  commonly  appUed  onlif  to  the  smaller 
In  Ibe  thirteenth  century  artMe  a  new  parties,  (Usconoected  with  the  Calvinisdc 
•pedes  of  sects  and  sdiismotic  fraternities,  and  Lutheran  churches.  The  Jansenisis, 
whose  object  was  the  introduction  of  a  new  Quietiats  and  Molinists,  notwithstanding 
■pint  of  sanctity  anumg  the  nxHiastic  or-  the  deviations  on  some  doctrinal  points, 
dors.  (See  fhiUrnitiu,)  A  par^  grew  up  were  still  orthodox  Catholics ;  the  Jan- 
among  the  Franciscans,  which  was  de-  senista  even  have  distinct  congregatioiis 
Dounced  by  the  popea,  and  by  their  own  and  clergy  in  the  Netherlands,  iHit  yet  are 
lea  rigid  brethren,  and  wluch  insisied  by  no  means  considered  as  fomiiiig  a 
upon  ^Molute  poverty.  They  were  call-  separate  sect,  since  they  acknowledge  the 
ed,  in  contempt,  JroHcttii,  and  tpitiiutd  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  observe  ail 
Jrian.  (See  Fraaeiteans.)  They  did  the  Catholic  usages,  only  disputing  the 
not  meddle  with  points  of  fahb,*but  at-  pope's  infill litnhty.  The  Appellant,  Con- 
tacked  the  exieting  priestly  government,  vuWonista,  and  Securista,  Naturalists  and 
and  announced  its  &lt.  They  wandered  PiguriBt8,Discemant8andMelan^etB,who 
.  about,  occupied  in  ptmying  and  adcing  were  produced  by  the  Jansenist  eontro- 
afaiw,  the  excoBununication  wbich  hung  versy,  merely  had  a  short  eziRence  in 
ovNTtfaem  preventing  them  from  found-  France,  in  the  l>eginning  of  the  ririitemih 
ing  monasteries.  Many  of  the  lower  century.  (See  Janseniiu,  and  (Jmefim.) 
claneeofboth  sexes,  in  France,  Germany  In  the  Greek  church,  although  it  has,  in 
and  tbe  Nethet^iila,  attached  themsetvea,  latw  times,  been  little  addicted  to  religious 
am  a  third  order,  to  the  Fraticdti,  and  nieculatitMH,  there  are  some  sects.  l%eae 
iniiii  these  TsTtitiianB  sprang  the  fitter-  the  ttderant  foremment  of  Russia  treats 
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frith  indulgence.     [See   Oruk  Ckureh.)  CalviniMic,  but  the  muoiit;  of  the  tifB 

In  the  fourteenth  c^iiury,  the  Btrigolaicka  is  Armjnian.    (See  En(fland,  C^mrtk  ^ 

(needed,  front  averaion  to  the  clergy,  but  Picebyterianim],  which  m  Engfaud  fornm 

soon  became  extmct     In  1666  arose  the  a  diaaeutiuK  sect,  ia  the  established  reli- 

sect  of  the   Roskolnicians  (q.  v.),   from  gion    of  Scotland.    (See   PrttbyUriaat.) 

whoin  proceeded  the  PhiHpponee.  (q.  v.\  Frnin  the  bosom  of  the  English  chuich 


le  of  the  word,  agree  with  mlh  oilier  leas  consdcrable  sects.    fSee 

them  in  the  rejectioD  of  the  papecy.    Be-  these  articles,  and  also  Aonctm/onnud.) 

sides  the  great  division  of  the  Protestants  UniloriauH  [a.  v.)  and  UniveTSslists  (q.  v.\ 

into  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  (see  Refor-  who  differ  mim  the  establiahed  church 

matwn,  and  Reformed  Clmrth\,  the  fonner  more  widely  tlian  the  secta  above  men- 

b&ve  been  much  divided.    Tnus  the  dlf-  tioned,  on  doctrinal  points,  are  also  pret^ 

ferent  views  of  Calvin  (q.  v.)  and  Zuin-  numerous  in  England.     Secedeie  Iq.  v.l 

glius  (q.  v.),  in  regard  to  church  govern-  Sandemanians  (q.  v.),  Cameronisns  [q.  v.^ 

ment,    formed   a   ground    of  dininction  &c.,   are  among  the  more  noted  of  the 

which  (notwithstanding  the  conieruut  3\-  Scotch    secta.      The    Hetmhuttera    (sea 

g^irutta  of  1549)  separated  the  Zuin^ians,  Vmted  BrtOiroi),  and  Swodenbot^iaos,  or 

or  older  Swiss  reformers,  and  their  adhe-  members  of  the  New  Jerusalem  church 

rents  in  Hungary,  from  the  Calvinists  of  (see  SwtdatborgV  have  proceeded  fium 

Geneva,  Fiance,  Holland,  Germany  and  the  Lutheran  cliurcb.     In  the  U.  Stales, 

England,  and  the  controversy  cooceming  where  perfect  religious  freedom  prevails, 

predestination,  at  the  synod  of  Don  (1618^  and  where  emigrants  from  all  cotmtries 

produced  the  permanent  Beparation  of  the  seek  refuge,  it  is  not  stnmge  that  there 

Remonstrants  or  Anninians  (q.  v.)  from  should  be  representatives  of  ahnoat  all  the 

the   strict  Cslvinists.     The  Refbrmed  in  modem  seels  of  the  Christian  world,  and 

France,  tmder  the   name  of  Huguenots  also   some   sects  of  native   origin.     (See 

(q.  v.),  acquired  a  political  importsiice  in  Ckrittiam,  Shakerg,  TStnkers.)     The  fol- 

tne  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  lowingtable,  from  the  American  Almanac 

and  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  fbr  1^3,  shows  ihe  relative  numbers  of 

Bulijectea  produced  its  usual  effects  of  the  different  rer  ~ 

religious    extravagance    and   faiutticiBm.  the  U.  States: — 
(See  Camuardt.)     The  English  church  'a 

Chunhaor 
3FJtHUrt,     Congrrgatumt^ 

2,914  4,384 


BoptistB  fCelviuistic], 
"  (Free-will), 
"       iFree-communkm), 


400 


"       JSix-principle^ 

"        (EmancipBtoni), 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  1,' 

Associate  and  other  Methodists,  i 

PreabyteiiansFGeikeralAsembty  1,1 

"         (Associate), 
"  (Cumberland), 

CongregationaliBls  lOrlfaodox),  ly 

u  (Unitariana), 

Episcopal  Chuich,  i 

Untrersalists, 
Roman  Catholics, 

Lutherans,  I 

Christians, 
German  Refbrmed, 
Dutch  Reibmaed, 
Friends,  or  Quaken, 
Mennonites, 
Tunken, 
■United  Brethren, 
ShakeiB,  <»  Millemual  Church, 
SwedenborgiauB,orNew  Jemajem  Ch., 
Jews,  and  others  not  mentioned, 
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cemutT ;  the  DippeliaiiA,  so  called  6 
their  Munder,  Inppel,  a  j^ysicuui,  v 
■greed  vr'ak  the  Oicbteliaas  in  their  re 
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BceideB  the  Tarious  sects  which  have  Sumb  {obvx)  ;  an  eztenmve  ^nuB  of 
fbrineil  indejiendent  religious  conununi-  grasa-like  plants,  moBtly  inhabiting  the 
tim,  there  were  alwi,  during  the  course  of  notthera  and  temperate  parts  of  the  globe, 
the  sevenleenlfa  and  eigbtoentfa  centuries.  They  are  easily  disliDgulBhed  from  tlie 
Dumeroustheok^calpardea  and  religious  ^nases  bv  having  the  stem  destitute  of 
enthusiasts,  who  were  united  only  by  the  joints.  The  flowera  are  montEcioua,  or 
bonds  of  common  opinions,  but  dia  not  more  rarely  dicecious,  and  are  disposed  in 
fbnn  distinct  eccteHiaetlcal  Bocietiea.  Such  one  or  several  dease,  scaly  spik^  The 
were  the  LabadistB,  whoee  founder (1666)  seedsarelriangular.andareeDvelopediua 
was  Labadie,  an  ei-Jeauit  and  preacher  sort  of  capsule,  composed  of  a  Tentricoae 
at  MiddelbuiE,  and  who  received  the  scale,  which  enlarges  after  flowering,  and 
doctrines  of  me  Refbrmed  church,  but  ofteo  rendera  the  spikes  of  these  plants 
endeavored  to  fbnn  a  family  aimilor  to  conspicuous.  The  iooIb  are  perennial  and 
the  primitive  Christian  sociedee,  by  acts  fibrous,  the  leaves  hard,  and  rough  on  the 
of  penance,  monastic  discipline,  and  edge.  The  sedges  in  general  are  but  of 
community  of  goods ;  the  Boehmists,  or  little  utility  to  man.  They  furnish  coane 
fbiiowere  of  Bobme,  also  called  Gichte- ^fodder,containingliitlenutriment,eBpecial- 
lians,  fiom  the  theoeophist  Gichtel  [q.  v.),  ly  after  the  floweripg  season  is  over,  or 
who  proposed  to  restore  the  priesthood  when  dried,  andwhich  is  rejected  by  most 
■^  Melchizedek,  and  Angelic  Brethren,  of  the  domestic  quadrupeds.  The  roots 
from  their  efforts  to  attain  angelic  purity  and  leaves  decompose  wil}idifiiculn',aiM], 
of  life  (see  BaJtme) ;  the  PhiladelphiBtB,  in  the  course  of  time,  contribute  taittely 
or  Angelic  Brethren  of  England,  a  short-  totum  the  soil  of  marshes  into  peaL  Hoie 
Gved  tiieosophical  party,  collected  by  than  Itiree  hundred  species  are  known,  of 
Jane  Lende,  on  Bmhniistic  principles,  which  about  one  third  are  found  in  the  U. 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  States.  They  are  found  in  all  soils,  tiut  - 
t_  r.!_  1...  .1,  J  g^im  ijjg  giBater  proporliou  are  maish  plants. 
1,  who  The  C.  acvta  forma  in  marshes  the  little 
ir  reve-  elevations  called  tvttocki.  It  grows  in 
rence  for  the  writings  of  BAhme,  but  occu-  dense  tufls,  and  the  fibrous  roots  inlei^ace 
[ned  themselves  much  with  alchemy ;  the  very  clasely,  so  as  to  retain  a  portion  of 
PielBtB  (see  Ptttum),  and  the  CbiliestB  or  the  soil,  which,  in  places  sul^ect  to  occa- 
HillennariaiiB,  under  their  various  forms.  Rional  inundation,  is  liable  to  be  waahed 
(See  JlftUeimnim.) — See,  fiirther,  the  orti-  Irom  around  them.  At  the  same  time,  the 
dee  MmAamiles,  Thciy^aianlhropaU,  and  mass  increases  above  by  succenive  gen- 
ThtatophitU ;  and  the  work  of  Gr^ire,  eration.  The  C.  Frateri  is  the  fiandsomeBt 
Hitioire  du  Stdet  Reltgiaxres  (2  vols.,  of  the  genus,  resembling,  at  a  abort  dis- 
1SI4).  tance,  wlien  in  flower,  one  of  tlie  WuMtt. 
Secdl^k  Clekot  ;  in  those  countries  in  It  was  discovered  in  the  soutberii  parts  of 
which  there  ate  monasdc  onlers,  tfie  cler-  the  Alleghanies,  but  has  not  been  seen  in 
gy  who  do  not  live  shnt  up  in  monasteries,  a  wild  state  by  any  of  our  later  botanists, 
aod  Bubiect  to  monastJc  rules.  They  are  SBnairicE,  Theodore,  a  judge  of  the 
so  called  in  coutradistincdon  to  the  monks,  supreme  court  of  MHssachuselts,  was  bom 
orrtgular  dcrvv  who  have  taken  the  vows,  at  Haitfbrd,  Connecticut,  in  May,  1746. 
and  are  bound  by  the  rules  of  their  order.  His  father,  a  respectable  merchant,  died 
SicoLAR  Games  (buH  titcularti)  ■■,  sol-  when  he  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  leav- 
eDiD  games,  celebi^ed  by  the  Romans  ing  little  property ;  but  the  generosin  of 
about  once  a  century  (nEcuIum),  in  honor  his  eldest  brother  enabled  him  to  study  at 
of  Apollo  and  Diana.  They  lasted  three  Yale  college.  He  then  turned  his  atlen- 
days  and  three  nights;  and  the  secular  don  to  divinity,  which,  however,  he  abon- 
ode  (eonnen  uteutan),  composed  by  Hor-  doned  for  law ;  and,  befbre  he  was  twenty 
Bce  ononeof  theseaccaaionB,isyeteztBnt.  years  old,  in  April,  1766,  he  was  admitted 
SscDLAMZATiOM  IS  the  act  of  render-  to  the  tiar.  He  practised  in  Betfc^re 
mg  secular  the  proper^  of  the  clei^.  county,  Massachusetts.  He  embayed  in 
The  firat  great  aeeularizadon  in  Germany  the  revolutionary  etrug^e  with  his  con- 
took  place  in  1648,  on  the  occasion  of  the  stitnlional  ardor.  In  1776,  he  served  as 
peace  of  Westphalia.  The  second  took  an  aid  to  general  Thomas,  in  the  expedi- 
^ace  afterthepeaceof  LuueviUe,inl80I.  tion  to  Canada,  and  subsequently  made 
In  England,  the  fiist  great  secularization  great  exertions  in  procuring  supplies  for 
was  made  under  Henry  VIII.  Uie  aimy.  At  the  same  time,  hia  humaa- 
Securdcb,  Jidiannes.  (See  Maiaiet  it^  iu  aftbrding  protection  to  the  twies,  put 
■»-'^-.]  his  piqmlariQ'  m  no  smalt  ttazard.    He 
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refvesented  Sheffield  in  tbe  Mnwachimittg  witb  bia  daughter,  afterwards  ereaied  i^ 

general  court  several  timee,  befonand  af-  that  DKNiarch  eounteee  <^Dorcbe8ter.  Sir 

ter  tbe  revolution.     In  1785  and  1786,  he  ChaHea  wm  w  little  pleased  by  this  elera- 

wae  a  member  of  cougrcHB,  under  tbe  old  vaIion,thatit  issaid  to  have  been  the  prin- 

confedentton.     In  the  winter  of  1787,  he  cipal  cause  of  hk  subeequently  taking  a 

contributed  much  to  the  suppreeoon  of  buwiuouh  pert  in  bringing  about  the  rev- 

the  insurrectionary  spirit  then  pervading  dutiiHi ;  and  to  a  gentleman  who  taxed 

tbe  state,  frequently  .expoeing  bimself  to  him  with  a  want  M    loyalnr,  he  rqiUed 

outrage,  insult,  and  even  death.     Hisex-  Ihot,  "as  the  king  had  made  his  daughter  a 

ertions  in  puttiug  down  what  was  called  counuas,  the  lessi  he  could  do  was  to  am- 

ShByB'erebellion,arehonorablymentioDed  siet  io  making  his  majeoty's  daughter  a 

'   in  tbe  history  of  the  times.     In  1788,  he  queen."     Sir  Chories  died  about  tlve  com- 

Wte  a  representative  of  Stoeklnidge,  ia  mencement  of  the  last  century.     He  was 

the  state  convention  that  adopted  tbe  fed-  the  author  of  six  dramatic  pieces,  printed 

era!  constimtioa,  of  which  he  was  one  of  with  hb  misceUaneous  poems,  in  l7l9,  in 

tbe  principal  advocates.  In  tbe  same  year,  two  octavo  volumes.     The  latter  coBtiat 

be  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  repr(^■  of  pastcK^ls,  prologues,  sonea,  epilogues, 

.  sentatives  of  the  state,  and  was  chosen  its  and  occaBi<Hiel  jpiecee,  which,  tbougo  nM 

speaker.  In  Htrch,  17^,  he  took  his  mm.  free  &om  the  ficentioumess  of  the  age. 


1796,  when  be  was  choeen  (o  the  senate,  eral  water  obtained  6^»n  the  village  of 

where  he  remained  until  March,  1799,  Sedlitz,  iu  Bohemia.     Tbe  waters  ate  sa- 

luLving,  during  a  coosiderri^  poriion  of  line  and  purgative,  limpid,  eparUing,  and 

one  seesion,  acted  as  president  pro  tern,  of  a  bitter  and  salt  taste.    They  coDtain 

In  the  Utter  year,  he  was  again  elected  a  eulpbatee  of  magiieua  (P ""^  ""'*' 

member  of  the  house  of  representatiTes,  (Olauber^  salt),  lime,  ai 

and  chosen  speaker.     In  18(n,  he  nras  ap-  linie  and  magnesia. 
pcMuted  judge  of  tbe  supreme  court  of        Sebbkck,  a  distinguished  Gennaii  n*t- 

Hanachusetis,  and  retained  thai  office  un-  uial  j^ilceopher,  bora  in  1770,  at  Rent, 

td   his  death,  Januuj  24,  1813.     As  a  studied  medicine  in  Berbn  and  GAtriogen, 

ststescnan  and  jurist,   Mr.  Sedcwick  en-  ia  known  by  the  discovery  of  thermomag- 

joyeda  high  reputation.    Hisphiliantfarop'  netism.    He  slao  partook  in  tbe  discovery 

ic  efibrts  in  the  cause  of  the  emancipa-  of  tbe  mdcdUnikt,  discovered  tbe  «nfofi6c 

tion  of  the  negroes,  deserve  especial  re-  phenomeDB,  for  which  he  received  a  priui 

cord.     He  was  one  of  the  counsel  who,  from  the  French  institute,  and  ttilatged 

soon  after  the  adoption  of  theconstitution  in  other  ways  the  field  ofopties.    Binoe 

of  Haaaachusetts,  procured  a  decision,  by  1816,  he  hss  lived  in  Berlin,  where  be 

which  sucb  a  construction  was  ^ven  to  was  elected  a  membw  of  the  aeadenn'  of 

that  instrument  as  to  abolish  slavery  in  sciences,  and  died  in  December,  1831. 
tbe  state.  Seed  ;  that  part  of  organic  bodies  whii* 

SasutT,  sir  Charles,  a  celebrated  wit,  of  serves  to  ctmtinuetbe  apeeies.   Tbe  seeda 

tbe  age  of  Charles  II,  was  the  Son  of  sir  of  plants  (vesenl  the  greatest  varie^  of 

John  Sedley,  of  Aylesford,  in  Kent,  where  form  and  appearance.    In  sliape,  they  an 

he  was  born  in  l^S.     At  the  age  of  tev-  conical,  round,  oval,  oblong,  flat,  tuoncr- 

enteon  he  was  entered  at  Oxford,  but  quit-  shaped,  Soc,  witb  smooth  and  dunutfsur- 

ted  tbe  univeisity  witfaoutadegree,  andre-  &cee,  or  rwigh,si)d  provided  withalTBorta 

tired  to  hia  estates  till  after  the  restoration  of  appenda^.     Tbey  coomBt  of  an  ex- 

tl660].      His  credit   with   the   king  was  tenial  covering,  a  shell  or  membrane,  inth- 

leightened  by  his  never  asking  lavnrH,al-  in  which  are  the  kernel  and  the  germ, 

though   the  debauchen'   into   which   hs  The  external  envelope  is  designed  merelj 

plunged  soon  dissipated  hia  pecuniary  re-  f(w  the  protection  of  tbe  hen^  and  ge«- 

sotirces.    A  fine  of  £500  was  imposed  erally    coiuomb    of  vveral    membtaaes. 


upm  biml^  chief-justice  Hyde,  for  an 
decent  riot  committed  at  a  public  house. 


where  he  baiauguedtlie  mob,  naked,  from    veloped  in  an  inner,  soil;,  and  thin  covering. 


the  balcony,  in  company  with  lord  Buck- 
burst  and  or  Thomas  Ogle.  Being  re- 
turned member  of  pariiament  for  the  bor- 
ou^  of  New  RoDiney,  in  Kent,  in  1661. 
he  sat  for  that  place  in  four  successive  pM^ 


When  bard  and  woody,  it  is  called  a 


The  kernel  consists  of  ftrinaceous  oi^ 
mucila^ooua  matter  of  more  or  less  baid- 
ness,  and  possesses  tbe  property  of  absorb- 
ing moismre  from  the  eartn,  >w  maam  of 
which  it  is  eofteited,  swells,  uidaffiirds  the 


Jamw  II  carriedott  an  uitrigue     first  nourishment  to  the  genu.     Seetb  an 
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fenaed  of  one,  two,  or  lereTal  tobea.    Ac  be  addiewed  to  boron  von  Zacfa,  were  in- 

the  point  bj  wliicb  the  kernel  was  stiacb-  eerted  iDtbeaeagraphical  and  ABtronom- 

ed  to  the  capaule  or  med-venet,  a  tear  or  icol  Cotrespondenca,  published  Bt  Gotiia ; 

meA  is  vimble,  beneath  which  Uei  the  and    a  tnnHlatkm   waa   printed    in    the 

genn,  which  Gontains  the  fliti]ie;rfant.  Be-  French  .AmiiJei  da  Voyagu  (1806 — 14). 

rides  the  wonderful  provision  which  na-  Extracts  from  hie  letteiB  to  Bhunenbocb, 

tui«  baa  made  for  the  dvpenioD  of  eeeda,  and  others  also,  were  published  in  the 

some  being  wafted  through  the  air  by  the  Mivrmn  EmydopiSaut. 

li^t  downy  appendam  attached  to  them,  Seqaeb.     (See  TootKco.) 

and  otben  bem^  Stu^  by  their  form  and  SisuiDiiJ.* ;  a  Spanish  form  of  verai- 

enrdope,  for  being  carried  down  riven,  fication,  consistiugoi  four  lines,  generally 

their  vitality  or  donnancy  is  also  wonder-  ateonant  lines,  of  seven  and  five  ^IlablM 

fiiL     Seed  may  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  alternately.      It  usuallf  has  a  close   of 

for  a  century,  and  still  retain  Uie  power  of  three  verses,  called  utnStKo,  of  which  the 

genninalinK  when  committed  to  the  soil,  first  and  last  lines  rh^me. 

So  also   where  seeds  have  been  found  Steon ;     an    ancient    French   family, 

deeply  buried  in  the  eaith,  or  in  soils  not  which  has  produced  several  distinguisbeid 

adapted  fat  their  germiiutioD,  in  pceitions  men,  including  the    following -.—^Am^ 

in   which  they  have  lain   quiescent  for  Alexander,  bom  at  Paris  in  171^  died  m 

years,  they  have  been  known,  on  exposure  1805,  was  the  author  of  sexual  comedies 

to  the  air,  or  removal  to  a  diSerent  soil,  to  and  operas,  which  still  remain  popular, 

exercise  avegetative  power.  (See  FiartU.)  of  the  Corrapondance  tecrite  enht  Mnon 

Seed  Lac.     (See  Coccut,  end  of  the  dt  PEndot,  U  Man[iti»  dt  ViUantaux  tt 

article.)  Mad.  de  Mainlaum,  and  a  romance  Sur  Ut 

SxEi^RD.     [See  Zmiand.]  fhnmet  (3  vols.,  translated  into  English). 

Seetzei*,  Ulric  Jasper,  a  German  trav-  —His  brother  Lovit  Philip,  bom  in  1753, 

eller,  a  native  of  Eon  Frieslond,  waa  ed-  died  in  1830,  peer  of  France,  and  mem- 

ucaled  at  GSttingen,  where  he  particular-  ber  of  the   French   academy,  served   in 

ly  studied  philosophy  and  natoral  histoiy,  America  under  Rochambeau,  and,  after 

tinder  prcrfessor  Blumenbach.     Having  the  peace  of  1783,  waa  ambaeeedor  to  St. 

pubbahed  some  tracts  on  natural  history,  Peterabiu^.    In  1790,  hewaasent  loBer- 

statistica,  and  political  economy,  he  was  lin ;  but,  afler  the  depomtion  of  the  kmg, 

riirUed  auhc  counsellor  to  the  czar  in  he  retired  from  public  afihirs,  and  in  1796 

principality  of  the  Jever.    Hewaede-  puUitlied  his  Thi&lrt  dt  CHematagt — a 

eiroue  of  visiting  Afiica  and  the  East ;  and  collection  of  plays  which  be  had  composed 

being  encouraged  by  the  dukes  Ernest  for  the  [»ivate  theatre  of  the  empresB  of 

and  Augustus  of  Saxe-Ootha,  tie  set  o^  Russia.     In  1800,  appeared  his  inasteiiy 

in  Au|iiel,  1802,  for  Conatantiiiople.     He  Sutoirt  du  R^^nt  de  Fridiric  GvHtaume 

proceeoed  to  Syria,  and  remained  a  eon-  //,  or  Dieade  hitlonqat.     In  1803,  he  was 

nderable  time  at  Alqm>,  maUns  ezcur-  chosen  a  member  of  the   Institute,  and 

riotiB  iuto  the  DOghbonng  territories.    In  Napoleon  appointed  him  one  of  the  coun- 

1806,  he  ezirfciM  Che  course  of  the  river  cil  of  state.     After  the  restoration,  he  war 

Jordan  and  the  Dead  sea,  travelled  throu^  received  into  the  chamber  of  peers.    In 

Pokatine,  and  went  to  Hebron  and  mount  lSi4,  appeared  his  (Emira  C<fmpUtetl30 

Sinai.     His  enthusiastic  desire  of  knowl-  vols!,  2d  ed.,  36  vols.,  1828),  and,  in  lEHS, 

edge  prompted  him  to  profess  Moham-  his  Mtmoirt*,  Souvemrt  H  ■Jhucdata  (3 

medanism,  that  he  might  undertake  a  pil-  vols.]. — His  son  PotiZ  PAihjt,  bom  1780, 

griiDage  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  which  he  served  with  distinction  on   various  occa- 

virited  in  1809  and  1810.     In  the  month  aons,  and  executed  several  diplomatic  mis- 

S>f  November,  1810,  he  was  at  Mocha,  alons.   In  1812,  he  was  created  nar^cAoI  tic 

whence  he  wrote  the  last  teaers  which  camp,  and  distinguished  himself  in  several 

arrived  from  htm  b  Europe.    Having  bad  bloody  octioDa  in  1813  and  1814.     In  De- 

hia  property  seized  by  the  Arabs,  under  c«mber,  1831,  he  was  made  peer  for  life, 

ibe  pretatt  of  bis  being  a  magician,  he  being  one  of  the  thirty  created  for  the 

raweeded   lowarda  Soim,  in  December,  puipose  of  giving  ministers  a  majority  cm 

1811,  to  complain  to   the  iman  of  that  the  question  of  abereditarypeeroge.    His 

place ;  and  a  few  days  after  his  departure,  Btstoire  dt  NiipoUon  el  dela  Gmnde  Ar- 

be  died  suddenly  at  Ta^  probaUy  from  mtt   pendant  PAnnit   1812,   has    passed 

the  effects  of  poison  given  liim  by  order  dirougb  numerous  editions,  and  ^ven  rise 

of  the  imon.     No  complete  account  of  to  several  controversies,  particularly  one 

tke  rewarches  of  this  uofbrtunafe  travel-  with  Gourgaud,  which  revulied  in  a  duel 

ler  ever  ^ipeared ;  but  his  letters,  which  '  between  iIm  parties. 


a06  SEIDELHANN-SfiLDEN. 

SiiDELKirnt,  James,  {MofMsor  in  the  neariy  square,  of  which  die  braxMi  b 

ockdemy  of  fi&e   uts  in  DrMdeu,  wae  about  aizteen  mike.    (Bee  D^itmtLul.] 

bom  in  1750:    He  perfected  bimHelf  in  Sxike,  Lowek  ;  a  department  id  dw 

painting,  uiKter  H«ng8  (q.  v.),  at  Rcnne,  north  of  Franca,  compnsinc  the  BorA- 

audaubaequeatlf  invented  an  entireW  new  eaat  pan  of  NMmand;.     (See  Oeport- 

manner  m  drawing  in  i^ia,  dueny  tor  Menl.) 

the  i«[N«aeiitation  of  the  antique.  His  SKiHEANvHAara;  adepartmeUin  the 
pieces,  executed  in  thw  manner,  and  Ida  nortfa-eas  of  France,  occurring  the  west- 
copies  in  oil,  are  numerous,  and  have  era  part  of  Chunpvgne.  (Seie  Dtpart- 
gamed  bim  much  reputation.    In  his  style  ment) 

of  drawing  in  ttpia,  he  and  bis  wife  ore  Snni  and  Oisb;  a  deputmenK^die 

■m   imrivaUed,  though  ibej  hare  had  ntxth-eest  of  France,  adjacent  to  that  of 

manjr  tmitston.    Id  wife  was  bom  in  the  Oirn,  and  to  that  of  the  Seine  and 

Venice,  Kid  perfected  herself  in  minia-  Maine.     (See  D^Mtiment.) 

turn  pauttinc  uttderTheresa  Maron,  mster  Beibin,  in  law,  agoiSetvouatien. 

V>  Rwbael  HengB.     She  made  the  diaw-  Sejahdb,  tfae  nvorite  ori%enuB,  iras 

LDg  01  the  Madonna  del  Sisto,  from  which  the  son  of  a  Roman  knight     Although 

Muller  prepared  his  admirable  engraviug.  he  knew  how  to  dissemble  hk  amtntion 

Seidlitz  Watek.    (See  Sailitz.]  and  pride  be&re  his  master,  yet  be  spared 


Seiohiohies,  in  Lower  Canada ;  a  rem'    no  means  of  gratifying  his  panon. 
lant  of  the  feudal  system  which  prevailed    acquired  the  confidence  of  tlie  sw^nciuuB 
n  France  at  the  time  of  the  settlanent  of    Tiberius,  so  as  to  govera  him  comiriete- 


. .J    the    Transatlantic  respect  to  the  powerful  fiivorite.     Tlie 

cobiny.     All  the  lands  of  the  colony  were  prerorian  cohorts  were  also  &TOrafa)e  to 

granted  under  the  old  feudal  tenure,  but  him,   and  there  was  no  obOaeie  in  the 

many  modiScatioos  were  successively  in-  way  of  his  attaining  the  supreme  power, 

troduced,  lending  to  abridge  the  rights  of  but  Drusus,  eon  of  Tiberius,  and  the  sons 

the  seigneur,  or  lord,  and  extend  tnoee  of  of  Germanicus,  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the 

the  tenant.    On  the  conquest  of  Canada  emperor.     Drusus  was  put  out  of  the  way 

by  the   English,  the  institutions  of  the  by  poison ;  the  latter,  with  their  mother, 

colony  were  left  unchanged ;   but  about  were  banished  and  thrown  into  priMXi — a 

thirty  years  afterwards,  the  tenure  of  free  step  which  they  did   not  long  aurrive. 

and  common  soccage  was  introduced,  and  Several  distinguished  Romans,  fiiends  of 

all  the  lands  not  prenously  granted  have  Germanicus,  were  beheaded  at  the  iiMi- 

since  been  coii8idei«d  as  soccage  lands,  cation  of  Sejanus;  and  when  Hbenus 

The  seigueuiB  have  no  kmger  any  juris-  finally  retired  &om  Rome,  and.  withdrew 

diction,  and  the  feudal  services  of  the  from  tfae  govenunent,  Sejanus  govemed 

tenants  are  light.    (See  Bouchette's  BrU-  widi  abwfute  power,  and  the  soiate  or 

M  DoKtbnotu  in  JVorth  Anenta,  vol.  i,  dered  that  tfae  stames  erected  in  his  hMHV 

ch^  xiv.)  should  be  publicly  woisfaiwed.    But  at 

Seies.    (See  StU^.)         '  tfae  moment  of  his  highest  elevatiiMi,  the 

Seikx,  one  of  the  foiu:  ^reat  rivers  of  sunHcions  of  Tiberius  wea«   awakened, 

France,  rises  in  tfae  mountains  of  Burgun-  ana  his  measures  were  taken  so  cautious- 

dy,  flows  northward,  through  Champ^ne,  ly,  that  Sejanus  suspected  nothing,  until 

to  Troyes,  receives  the  Aube,  and,  turning  be  was  opisnly  accused  hj  the  eonpecor 

to  the  west,  is  joined   by  the  Yonn^  a  before  the  senate  (A.  D.  311     He  was 

river  from  the  south,  and  Defbre  reaching  then  imprisoned,   condemned   to   death, 

Paris,  by  tfae  Mame,  a  lor^  stream  flow-  and  executed  on  the  same  day. 
ing  from  the  weeL     At  Paris,  die  Seine        Selau.    (See  FTotmrt,  Lttngvart  of.) 
varies  from  300  to  500  feet  in  width ;  and        Selden,  John,  a  distincuisbed  English 

it  soon   atlcr  receives  an  addidon  to  its  scholar,  was  bom  in  ISSl,  al  ^abingtwi, 

stream,  by  the  influx  of  tbe  Oise,  when,  in  Sussex,  and  received  Us  education  al 

puiauing  a  winding  course  to  tfae  north-  OTribrd.     After  a  residence  of  three  or 

west,  it  paMee  Rouen,  and  djechaivea  it-  four  years,  he  repaired  to  ClifitHd^  Irm, 

self  into  the  sea  at  Havre  de  Grace ;  London,  and  about  two  yean  after  te- 

lengtb  (tf  its  course,  400  miles.    It  be-  moved  to  the  Irmer  Temple,  and,  CHibesg 

comes  navigable  at  l^yes,  and  large  ves-  called  to  die  bar,  acted  principally  as  a 

sels  can  go  up  to  Rouen,  chamber  counseL    The  first  object  of  his 

Seise  ;  a  department  in  the  north  of  Mudiee  was  the  history  and  antiqtutiee  of 

France,  which  is,  in  feet,  nothing  mora  his  own  county;  and,  in  1607,  he  ib«w 

than  the  capitaL    Its  diatnct  ferms  a  tract  up  a  work  entmed  Aiuitckm^  ,Sn^o-Bri- 
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lanmnM,>treatiBemitbeciTi]goTenuiian  la  1640^  memorable  fbr  the  maediigc^ 

of  Britun  befoie  the  coming  of  the  Nor-  the  loag  pariiaiiMiit,  Seldeo  wm  luumi- 

muis.     It  waa   succeeded,  in   1610^   by  mouBly  electod  member  tor  tha  univeraiqr 

Rn^htnd'g  EpmoniM,  and  Jani  .Snglcnmi  of  Oxford.    His  name  iDpeors  on  mv- 

Ane*  atiera,  a  ticMiae  on  the  proo'cw  of  end  ocxnmitteee,  appointoa  to  inquire  into 

En^iah  law.     In  1614,  appeared  us  \arg-  aboMe ;  but  he  neUber  concurred  in  the 

e^   Elngliah   woA,  'ntleo    of   Honor,   a  praaeculioD  of  lord  Strsfibrd,  nor  seemed 

jfcndMd  authotit}'  in  t6gud  to  all  that  deaiToua  to  abrogate  the  episcopal  Sxtn 

coDcemi  Ibe  degi«ea  of  nobility  and  sen-  of  chiuch  oovemment,  akbougb  anxious 

or  in  Enq^aau).    This  was  follower,  in  to  che4^  me  encroaebmentB  of  ecdea- 

lol7,  by  luB  j)c  DUt  ^liu,  an   inquiry  ascical  power.     When  tlie  differraicen  be- 

inio  die  Syrian  idolatry.    In  1618,  he  en-  tween  Icing  and  pariianMnt  were  mani- 

tered  tbe  field  of  politics  by  liis  History  festly  tend^  to  open  hostiGtieB,  he  op 

of  IVtbea,  the  object  of  which  was  to  de-  posed  the  attempu  of  boUi  psitieato  gam 


n^  tneir  divine  right  This  puUication  pomnMion  of  the  tword,  md,  when  he 
'"'blr  offended  James  I,  and  tbe  authw  &iled,  withdrew,  as  much  as  he  was  able, 
B  brought  biilbre  tbe  higb-commiaiou    from  public  bunnesi.    He  remained,  bow- 


opiniona,  he  declared  bis  wtrow  for  pub-  of  the  synod  which  met  u  Weslminater 
liahing  the  worti.  In  1631,  Jamca  I,  in  for  the  estaMwhment  of  church  soveni- 
his  ^ieecb  to  parKament,  having  asserted    menL    In  1643,  be  was  appointeaby  tbe 


tiuu  tbMr  raivileges  wa«  jrranis  1 
crown,  Selden  apoke  m>  Seely  ii 
tion  to  this  doctnne,  snd  was  •< 


court,  on  which,  without  retracting  his  ever,  with  tbe  parlianieat,  and  was  oi 
""_d  which  met  ,    —       ■ 

,  .  ._e«i  1,  in  for  the  estal 

.eecb  to  parKament,  having i  ....  ._..._.,, 

that  tbMr  raivueges  vaee  Eranis  from  tlie  bouse  of  commona,  keeper  of  the  records 

"^^  ■         "^    '    'noppoai-  in  the  Tower,  uid,  the  year  following, 

n  instru-  subscribed  the  solemn  league  and  core- 

a  dnwing  np  tiieir  proteatatiMi,  nant.    In  1645,  be  was  elected  oq<>  of  (he 

tliat  on  their  diasuutitn  be  was  commit-  twelve  commiBaiotievB  of  the  admiral^ ; 

ted  to  ciwiody.   Hewas  diacbar^  at  the  and,  in  1646,  the  pailiamBOt  voted  bun 

expiration  of  six  weeks,  on  petnian.    In  £5000,  as  a  reward  forswiuea.    He  con- 

the  following  year,  he  was  elected  mem-  tintjed  to  sit  in  pariiament  after  tbe  exe- 

bcr  of  pariiament  for  I^ncaster,  and  was  cuiion  of  tbe  king,  and  employed  all  bis 

again  a  member  in  the  two  fint  parlia-  influence  for  the  protection  of  learning, 

menis   of  Charles  I,  in   the   second  of  He  refused  to  gratify  Cromwell  by  wril- 

which  he  was  appointed  to  suppon  tbe  ing  an  answer  to  the  Eikon  BasUike.     He 

■mpeachjnent  of  tbe  duke  of  Bucking-  died  in  1654.     In  private  life,  he  was  uni- 

Imm,  and  otherwise  became  a  leadiiw  op-  veisally  esteemed  for  his  goodness  of 

-'■   "^        ■-■-  -       measures  c^the  heart  and  urbanity  of  maimere ;  and,  as 

w  up  bis  teamed  p  schdar,  he  mtiat  be  deemed  one  of  tbe 

.._    entitled  Marmora  AwtddUana.  most  learned  men  of  his  day.     His  style 

[Bee  •iSntnddian  Marbla.)    On  the  die-  is  often  labored  and  uncouth,  although  his 

solution  of  the   pai^iattkent,  Selden  was  speeches   and   conversation  were  pecu- 


of  the  eight  members  of  the  commons    liariy  luminous  and  clear.     Some  opinion 
"tbe  I  ■        ■■■■■■■ 


who  were  imuisoned  in  the  tower  on  a  of  tbe  latter  may  be  collected  Iron)  his 

charge  of  sedition,  and  who  refused  to  Table  Talk,  put^ished,  after  his  death,  by 

I    sacurity  for  their  good   behavior,  his  amanuensis.    His  libran  and  muse- 

mnfinement    lasted  two  or  three  um  were  added  to  the  Bodleian  blvBiy. 


TOs    1 


vears ;  but,  at  length,  he  was  admitted  to  His  whole  works  were  collected  in  three 

bail,  and  finally  rdeased  in  tbe  beginning  folio  volumes  (usually  bound  in  ax),  ty 

of  1631    During  this  period,  he  wrote  doctor  David  Wilkins  11726],  with  a  Un 

Bofne  of  bis  treatises  oo  Jewish  antiqui-  of  the  author.    [See  also  Aikin's  lA/e  of 

tiea,  and,  b  1635,  published  his  treatise  Sdtkn.] 

entitled  Mare  Claurum,  in  answer  to  the  Seleni&b  ;    a   new  elemental^   body, 

Mart  L&aian  of  Grotius;  in  oppontion  detected  by  Berzelius,  in  tbe  sulcAur  of  a 

lo  which  he  endeavors  to  establish  the  Bul[riiuric  acid  manufitclory,  at  Fahlun,  in 

British  ti^t  of  dominion  over  the  cir-  Sweden.     The  sulphur  was  derived  fnmi 

cumjacent  seas.     Some  of  the  follovring  inn  pyrites,  found  at  the  copper  mine  of 

yeaiB  of  his  life  were  occupied  in  He-  Fshltui.    After  the  combustion  of  the  aiil- 

Rew  studies,  the  result  of  whidiaj^teared  phur  in  the  acid  manufiu^ory,  there  re 

in  a  work  entitled  De  Jim  Abho^  e<  mained  at  the  bottom  of  the  leaden  cham- 

GtmiUm  juxta  DUeiplinam  Ebnwnim—  ber,   a  ted  or  brownish   matter,   which, 

a  valuable  but  not  veiy  well  digested  re-  when  heated  before  tbe  blow-pipe,  ranit- 

■  pem»y  of  all  the  nkatter  i^Mtled  by  his-  ted  a  veir  stroiu  odor,  resembUni  thst  of 

tory  or  imdkitn,  in  rslatiMi  to  the  siitgect.  hotse-ndish.    The  name  ai^lied  to  tbk 
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subatanM  cornea  from  nXvn,  the  moon,  and  baaied  to  expel  the  Bulj^uieted  bjr* 

indicatiugita  relation  to  telluniMn.  Thepu-  drogen  gas,  the  i«eull  is  an  aqueous  sohi- 

rification  of  the  selenium,  M  found  above,  tion  of  selenic  add.     It  may  be  concea- 

is  a   tedious  process  j  it  being  mingled  trated  by  evaporation  till  its  tempenture 

with   no   fewer  than  eight   foreign  sub-  teaches  536° ;  but  if  the   heat  is  teised 

stances.     When  pure,  however,  it  eihib-  hi^er,  oxygen  gas  is  gtven  out,  and  the 

its  the  following  properties :    Exposed  to  acid  changed  to  the  seleoioua.     lis  spe- 

a  heat  higher  than  that  of  boiling  vrater,  cific  gravity  m  2.6.   It  resembles  sulphuAc 

it  melts,  and  od  cooling  beeomes  solid :  in  acid  m  its  conaistence,  and  in  the   heat 

this  state,  it  has  the  metallic  lustre,  a  deep  evolved  when  it  is  mixed  mth  water.    It 

brown  color,  and  a  conchoidal  fracture,  contains  about  16    per  cenL  of  water. 

The  powder  of  selenium  is  s  deep  red.  The  acid  is  composed  of  selenium  100 


In  very  thin   shveia,   it    is   transparent,    and  oxygen  60.66.     Thus  it  appesis,  tl 
with    a  ruby-red    color.     It  crystallizes    the  selenious  and  selenic  acids  resemble 
with   difficult   in   cubes    or    tbur-aided    sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acid  in   ch<nr 


prisnv,  terminated  by  pyramids ;  specific  constimtion.     Chloiine  and  selenium  ap- 

Kvity,43.    It  is  easily  Bcnucbed  by  the  pear  to  combine  in  two  diSerent  propor- 

fe;  is  biittle,aiid  readily  reduced  to  tioD8,andtofarinBcUi>ndcBndab>cUort(Je,- 

powder.    When  heated  in  a  retort,  it  be-  the  former  of  which  is  liquid,  and  the  lat- 

gins  to  b(ul  at  a  temperature  below  that  ter  sohd.      No   experiments   have   been 

of  a  led  heat,  and  assumes  the  form  of  a  made  In  determine  the  nature  of  the  com- 

darii-jellow  vapor,  not  so  intense  as  the  binations  of  selenium  with   iodine  and 

vapor  of  sulphur;  the   vapor  condenses  fluorine.     Selenium  combines  with  hy- 

in  the  neck  of  the  retort  in  black  dnms,  drogen,  and  forms  a  gaseous  subetance, 

which  unite  into  larger  drops,  as  in  me  which    has    been   disOnguished   bv   the 

distillation   of  mercury.      Selenium  is  a  name  of  wlemeUd  h/drogen  ra».     When 

very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  a  non-  selenium  and  potassium  are  fused  togeth- 

eoiiductor  of  electricity.      Jt    combines  er,  a  compound  is  Ibrmed,  which  dinolves 

with  three  poitions  oi  oxygen,  forming  in  water:  the  liquid  has  the  color  of  bets', 

three  separ^e  compounds ;  viz.  onde  of  When  muriatic  acid  is  added,  a  consid- 

adenium,  teleniunu  aeidj  and  sdntie  actd.  eiable  proportion  of  the  selenium  is  pce^ 

The  first  of  these  is  formed  whenever  clpitated,  and  the   liquid   acquires   the 

selenium  is   strongly  heated  in  the  open  smell  of  sulphureted  hydrogen.     When 

air,  and   is  distinguished   by   the   smell  muriatic  odd  is  poured  upon  this  concen- 

above  alluded  to.     It  is  not  absrabed  bv  trated  fluid  in  a  retwt,  the  seleniet  of  po- 

water,  nor  Is  it  capable  of  uniting  with  taasium  becomes  red,   an    efferve<Kence 

acids.     Stltniovx  acid  may  be  formed  by  takes  ^ace,  and  eelenieted  hydrogen  ns 

burning  selenium  in  oxygen  ^ob,  or  ay  is  driven  off.    The  (|;asis  coloikes,  andis 

heating  it  in  contact  with  nilnc  acid,  or  possessed  of  an  oaor    like    sulphureled 

nitro-muriatic  acid.     When  the  sohitiou  hydrogen ;  but  it  speedily  acts  with  sreat 

cools,  the  selenious  acid  is  deposited  in  enei^  upon  the  organs  of  smell  and  the 

large    prismatic    crystals,    lonKitudinally  throat,  occanoning  a  painful  feeling,  de- 

stnated,  snd  similar  to  those  of^nitrale  of  siroying  the  sense  of  smell,  and  prodUGiBg 

potash.      Its  vapor  resemUes,  in   color,  a  severe   cough.     It  is  more  soluble  in 

chlorine  gas.    Its  taste  is  acid,  and  it  leaves  water  thsn   sulphureted  hydrogen;    the 

a    slight^  burning   sensation    upon   the  solution  precipitating  all  the  metals  from 

tongue.     It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  their   solutions.      It    reddeiw    vegetable 

in  Bicofaol.     Selenious  acid  consists  of  se-  blues,    and   has    oth^   acid    characters. 

lenium  100  and  oxygen   40.43.      Stitnic  When  selenium  is  dropped  into  melted 

add  is  fermed  by  detonating  an  intimate  pkotphonis,  it  dissolves  rapidly,  and  the 

mixture  of  one  part  of  selenium  and  three  compound  sinks  through  the  liquid  pboa- 

of  nitre,  in  smaU  quantitiee  at  a  time,  in  a  phorus  in  red  streaks.    When  phospbcwus 

red-hot  crucible.      The    residue,  which  is  saturated  with  selenium,  we  obtain  a 

contains  seleoiate  of  potash,  is  to  be  dis-  very  fusible  compound,  of  a  daric  brown 

solved  in  vrater,  and  nitrate  of  lead  added  color,  a  good  deal  of  lustre,  and  a  vitt^- 

to  the  neutralized  solution  till  all  the  Bc-  ous  fracture.    Asu^pfttirdij/'wJeiriuniniay 

lenic  acid  is  thrown  down  in  the  Slate  of  se-  also   be  formed:  it  lias  a  deep  orange 

leniate  of  lead.     This  powder  is  carefully  color;  soflens  at  313°,  and  becomes  liauid 

waahedidifiiisedin  water,andaGurrentof  at  a  temperature  a  few  degrees  hi^>er. 

Bid^ureted  hydrogen  gas  passed  through  Nothing  is  known  respecting  the  combi- 

il  nil  tin  whole  lead  is  converted  into  sul-  nations  of  selenium  with  muogen,  car 

phurct.    The  liquid  being  now  filtered  bon,  boron,  and  mlicon.     Selenium   ia 
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Mill  ft  veT7  Bcarce  lubMaiice.    The  anal'  teraercnJ  Mtuiawftil  wuBagnkMAntig- 

ogy  between  it  and  ni^ur  is  verj  n-  dhub,  Deooemua  add  Lymmachui^    ha 

taaikaiAe,    We  have  recently  JbuDd  Bele-  waa  munlered  in  the  seventy-euhth  year 

uium  in  aeveial  iaterestiiiK  metallic  com-  of  hit  age  (B.  C.  ^Sffk  h;  one  ofhia  cour- 

binatioim  in  the  OnentaJ  Hanz  -.—l.  Sde-  lien,   Ptoiemeiu    Ceraunus.      Seleacua 

nitml  of  lead  is    (he   most   fiMjueiit   of  was  eminent   for  hii  counge,  prudence 

these.     It  conskD  of  37.7  aelBnium  and  and  humanitr.     He  encoura^d   Iette^^ 

723kML    2.  SelatittTtt^UadandcabaU.  and   resttved  to   Greece  the  bcxrics  aod 

Its  conslitueiile  are  monummts  of  art  that  bad  been  cairied 


Lead.                                                 Sl^  "^  ^  Xeraea.      The   Atbeoiana,  horn 

i^h^, ft  I J  iiraiitode,  erected  a  stanw  in  hcmor  of 

a^\^^\,.^ -nAo  nw"  «  Ihe  entrance  of  the  portico  of  the 

5!™"™- ■"•*■  academy.    This  prince  founded   thirty- 

y^ VtS  four  citiea  id  Aaia,  which  he  peopled  wth 

^^ ■    ,'•)"  Greek  cotoBies.    He  was  the  btherand 

100.00  benebctor  of  his  subjects. 

^  Siimim^ofhadimdeopj>tr.    Of  tfiii  ^-?"'"^'*'■     {^^  OUMfumEmpin^ViA 

Bimeral  there  are  tworarieuea,  composed  J&Aaioea  U.) 

H  foUowB :~  SiuooKa,  or  Sauvaa  ;  a  Tuitaah  d;^- 

cui™:,.m                          "JOCM         -M  OB  """^y.  whose  empire  extended  over  Asia 

^3^.;,:^,.Vi»J     nli        ^  MinirandSyri^rmd  whose  power  de- 

Iro^wUhtwceaoflead,   aw          2.^  ^^^    -^   the  period    of  the  crTaadea. 

2*J* ^-^         "•*  The  name  wa.  derived  fi«m  Se^ui,  a 

f-^lL.' t'S        le  tK  Turknuw,  irtio  had  been  in  the  aerrioe 

£?^Sf' tM  of  the  chagan  of  the  CbitmtM,  aod  had 

""'"'' ^^  been  obUced  to  flee  from  ttw  camp  of  hta 

4.  S^trAatt  of  lead  and  ntertvry  eon-  ma«er.    He  became  Ibe  leader  of  a  boitte 
■     "        ous    tribe 
leg  or  Be 


Selenium, 34.S7    F»Bd»n  Togrul  Beg  or  Be j  eonque 

Lead, 55*j    Ba{[dad,  1060,  was  made  aultan  by 

Herenry, 16JM    cal'ph.  and  left  the  dignity  of  Emir 


2X    Onirab  to  bia  deseendants,  who  held  it 
tifl   list.     The   most  celebrated  of  his 


100.00 


BuccABOiB,  Mslek  Shah,  sunuuned  Gela- 


Ssi^Ercu;  tbettaineofaeverelcitiMin  leddin,  dieid  in  1099.     In  1104,  the  e 

Aeiu,  fbonded  bv  Seleuciw  Nicolor.    One  pire  was  dirided  among  aeveral  dyi 

of  the  moM  celBbratad  was  ^at  which  of  which  that  of  Icouium  (1074- 

was  made  the  capital  of  Babylonia,  in  survived  the  Imwesl    It  was  auo 

place  of  Babylon,  nlUEited  about   thirty  ^  that  of  the  Ottomi 


place  of  Babylon,  silUEited  about   thirty  by  that  of  the  Ottomans.— 8m  Ottmum 

utiles  distant  &om  the  latter  city.     The  Ev^>irt;  also  Ae  work  of  Wilken  and 

Tieria  and   Euphrates    flowed  near   its  Raumer   CCI  Emendatkonm  m  Ziohsw- 

walle,  and  rendered  it  one  of  the  richest  ten'  d  Gei&ivdii  7Um(<B  ^meafogteie  Df- 

commercial  ciliee  of  ancient  times.     The  tuaiiarvm    Ar^iiamM     et     Ttmietmm 

number  of  its  inhabitaiite  is  estimaied  to  (Heidelberg,  1811). 
have  been  about  600,000,  chiefly  Gi«eks.       Sauiai,  Alexander.     (See  RsMmmi 

It  ynn  destroyed  in  the  time  of  the  Ro-  Cruioe.) 

man  empemr  Verua.  Sai.TZEa  or  Belterr  Water  ;  a  mia- . 
Seuucidx.  (See  Sdtwnu.)  eral  water  belon^ng  to  the  claas  of  acid- 
Seleucidcs,  Era  of  thk.  (See  ulous  waters,  which  is  found  in  the  vil- 
Epock,  vol.  ir,  page  551.)  lage  of  Niederseltera,  netu*  Limbuig,  in 
SEitBDcm  NicATOB,  or  NictnoR ;  son  Nasaau.  It  is  drtink  unmixed  at  meals, 
of  Anttochufl,  one  of  the  most  diatin-  or  with  wine  and  sugar.  The  water 
gujshed  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  exported  in  ^at  quantities,  in  stone 
who  invMted  him  with  the  government  bottles  contaitung  about  three  pints, 
of  BabylMiia  and  Media.  After  the  More  than  one  million  are  filled  annual- 
death  of  Alexander,  Seleucua  anumed  ly.  On  the  spot,  100  botUea,  pitched,  &C., 
the  title  of  king  of  Byiio,  and  reduced  to  are  sold  for  11  guild.  Rheniah.  It  is  com- 
his  sway  all  the  countries  from  the  Hel-  posed,  according  to  Bergmann,of  carbon- 
tespont  to  India  and  the  Jaxattea.  His  ic  aud,  60  cubic  inches ;  muriate  of  soda, 
descendants  were  called,  from  him,  the  109.5  gnins ;  carbonate  of  magneaia,  30 ; 
fiUeucJrfie,  and  the  era  of  the  Sekueids  ditto  t^linie,  17;  ditto  ofsoda,!!*;  in  about 
dates  from  hii  reign.    {See  Epo^)    At-  five  [onts  of  water.  (See  JfiMral  Tgdnv.) 
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Sbneiotick,  abo  SxireiOLoaT(diw(nne  ing  been  compl^dy  defeated  on  the  In- 
ofr^Tit;  from  tbeOreek  >vii(w).  isused  in  dus,  she  was  either  put  to  death  or  oom- 
ine£cal  science  to  denote  that  braikch  pelted  to  abdicate  the  thnme,  after  a  reign 
which  teaches  how  to  judge  of  all  the  of  forty-two  years,  by  her  son  Ninyaai 
eymploma  in  the  human  body,  whether  She  has  been  accused  of  abandoned  Uoen- 
healthy  or  djaeaaed.  tiousaees.  The  whole  history  of  Bemir- 
Sehelb  ;  a  dau^ter  of  Cadmus  by  aiiiis  has  the  appearance  of  an  Oriental 
Hennlooe,  the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Ve-  tale;  and  there  is  nothing  to  Indicate  the 
Dua.  She  was  beloved  by  Jupiter ;  but  date  of  her  reign,  although  her  eziat' 
Juno,  jealous  of  her  husbamTH  amours,  ence  has  not  been  called  in  question. 
determined  to  puniah  thia  successful  Semitii;  Lanooades  ;  one  of  the  great 
riral.  She  per«uaded  Semele  to  entreat  famihea  of  languages.  They  nave 
her  lover  to  come  to  her  arnia  with  the  been  divided  thus :  1.  Aranuean  (in  the 
BBme  majesty  as  he  approached  Juno,  north),  including  Easteni  and  Western 
This  ra^  request  was  beard  with  horror  Aramtean ;  the  Esfltem  embraces  (a.)  the 
by  Jupiter;  but,  as  he  had  sworn  by  the  Assyrian,  which  is  iost,  excepting  a  few 
Styx  to  Rtant  Semele  whatever  she  re-  namee  of  kmgH  ;  (&.)  the  fiabyloiuan, 
quired,  he  come  to  her  bed  attended  >^  from  which  sever^  dialects  originated  in 
Ughtning  and  ihunderbotts,  and  Semele  Palestine,  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
was  insbuitlf  consumed  with  fire.  The  from  the  Bobylonish  captivity,  as  the 
child,  however,  with  which  she  was  pre^-  Cbaldaic,  in  which  some  portions  of  the 
nant,  was  saved  ti*om  the  flames  by  Jupi-  Old  Testament  are  written ;  the  Syro- 
ter,  who  placed  him  in  his  thish  the  rest  Cbaldaic,  used  aland  about  Jerusalem;  the 
of  the  time  which  he  ou^t  to  h^ve  been  Galilean  and  the  Samaritan.  The  WestMn 
in  hia,  mother's  womb.  This  child  was  Aramnan  includes  (a.)  the  Syriac  dia- 
called  Bacchus,  or  4ij»tir«.  Semele,  lect  (the  common  written  language  of  the 
after  death,  was  honored  with  immortal-  Western  Syrians,  of  which  the  Syiiac 
iiy;  or,  according  to  some,  reiuained  in  translation  of  the  Bible  is  the  oldest,  to 
the  infernal  regions  till  Bacchus,  ber  son,  this  day  the  ecclesiastical  language  of  all 
was  permitted  to.taringher  back.  the  sects  in  Syria,  but  iraed  as  a  popular 
SeMr'AaiANS.  (See  .iSruiTu.)  idiom  only  in  a  few  districts :  the  purest 
Sehisallia.  {aoe  Coartand.)  is  spoken  in  Mesopotamia];  (c.)  the  Pal- 
Sihi-Metals  ;  a  term  that  expresses  myrene  (see  Palmyra),  preserved  only  in 
those  metallic  subetanees  not  poasesnng  a  few  Inscriptioiis ;  and  (c.)  the  Sabiau 
ductili^  and  malleability,  these  proper-  ldioin,a  corrupledSyriandialect,inwhid> 
ties  bong  deemed  cbaracCeristic  of  real  the  religious  works  of  the  Sabiana  (q,  v.) 
metals.  are  written.  2.  Canaanitish  languages^or 
SEMrHOLKS.  {SeeCrttkt;  biBolndiant,  those  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 
-  .4inmeiin,  vol.  vi,  p.571.)  country  between  the  Arabian  desert  and 
SEiii-PEi.Aeiu(S.  (Sec  Pda^imu.)  thoMolitemuiean.  This  comprises  (a.)  tha 
SKHtKAMis;a  queen  of  Assyria,  whose  Phtsnician  language  (of  which  retnaina 
history  is  enveloped  in  fable.  Ctesias  is  exist  only  on  coins  and  in  inscriptions), 
our  only  authority  for  the  early  Assyrian  with  its  dialect,  the  Punic ;  (b.)  the  He- 
history.  Semiromia,  when  grown  up,  brew  (see  ffefrrno  Languagt  and  Littnt- 
married  Menones,  the  ^vemor  of  Nine-  tis-e),  and  the  Babbinic  dialect  (see  SiA- 
veh,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  siege  of  biniail  Language  and  JMeratxire),  which 
Bactra,  where,  by  her  advice,  she  assisted  grew  up  oiler  the  decline  of  Jewish  sca- 
the king's  operations.  These  services,  ence,  in  the  middle  ogos,  among  the 
but  chiefly  he!  uncommon  beauty,  en-  Spanish  Jews,  who  chiefly  spning  from 
deered  her  to  Ninus.  The  monarch  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  whilst  the  Polish 
ashed  her  of  her  husband;  but  Menones  and  German  Jews  were  mostly  Galileans. 
refused  to  yield  her,  and,  when  Ninus  had  3.  The  Arabic  lansunge  (see  .^rubian 
added  threats  to  entreaties,  hanged  him-  Littraturt],  from  which  originated  tlw 
self  Ninus  reMgned  the  crown  to  ber,  Ethloman  or  At^Bsinian  (see  AtnfBtmm), 
and  commanded  her  to  be  proclaimed  and,  from  the  modem  Arafnc,  the 
queen  of  Assyria.    Semu-arojs  rendered  Maltese. 

Babvlon  the  niaet  magnificeot  city  in  the  SeitLEa,  John  Solomon,  one  of  the 

world.    She  visited  every  part  of  her  do-  most  influential  German  theologians  of 

minions,  and  left  everv  where  montunente  the  eighteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Saal- 

of  h«*  greatnees.     She  was  not  len  dis-  feld,  in  1735.    His   &Iher  was  a  c\em- 

tinguished  as  a  warrior,  and  conquered  man,  and  hia  education  was  good.    "Iiie 

many  of  the  nmgfaboring  nations.    Hav-  duke  of  Saalfeld  end  his  whole  court 
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were  PittiMlt;  and  motUd  and  ^^ooni]'  cburcbeB  and  chBpcb,  one  conTSDt,  1900 

viewsof  relifion  pervaded  all  clsne^  from  bouses,  with  8000  inbabitamtB,  not  includ- 

which  Semler  was  at  fjrat  preaerved  by  ing  the  aoldiere.      It  caniea  on  an  impcr' 

the  influence  of  hn  mother ;  but,  aAer  her  tont  comnwrce  with  Tuiiwj.    Them  is  a 

death,  be  yielded  to  the  iiiflueDC«  of  hia  dailyfiurontfae  Belgrade  meadow,  when, 

fiitfaeroiid  brother,  became  de8poDditig,aiid  however,  the  TutfciBb  merchant!  are  Mp- 

weptond  prayed  the  whole  day.    He  went  anted  from  the  Hunsoiion  by  barrieiB,  (o 

Tolbe  UDtrersily  of  Halle  in  1742,  where  he  jKieveDt  the  tranaminKin  of  the  plague, 

become  acquainted  with  some  young  men  Sbhabsi.    (See  JUu*.) 

who   had  briirhter  viewi  of  life,  and  his  Sekitb.     This  wnn  bM  beea  aj^itiwl 

{loom  wore  on*.    HebecameapupUofthe  to  bodies  of  verr  different  powera  ud 

benlpn>feaKirBauinganen,pBitookinhie  constiiutiona  in  mfferent  couutrieo.    The 

liteiarylBbotB,andintbediBsertBtionwhich  Roman    senate    (tenatut\   in    the  eartr 

he  wrote  on  taking  the  degree  of  master  periods    of   die    city    (see     PatridanM), 

of  arti%  defended  the  genuineaess  of  some  paiucipaled  in   the  judicial   and   execu- 

posBRi^  in  the  New  Teaument,  which  tive  powera   of  tbe   kkif,   and   even  in 

had  been  attacked  by  the  Engliah  writer  the   management  cmT  mihtary  aAii^  by 

Whiston,   and  went,  in  17S0,  to  Cobiuv,  means  of  its  influence    with  the    peo- 

where  he  edited  the  Coburg  Gazette.     A  pie.      H^rians  commonly  attribute  its 

diplomatic  paper  gained  him  the  ftvor  of  creation    to   the   wisdom    of  Romulus ; 

tbe  duke,  and  he  was  appointed  profeieor  but  it  may  be  userted,  without  exceptioii, 

of   bistoiT  and    poetry  at  Altdorf;   but  that,amoDg  all  the  civilized  nationa  around 

after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  he  was  made  tbeMediteTraiiean,aBenate,or  select  body 

prolesBor  of  theology  at  Halle,  where  be  of  elder  citizens,  was  conndered  n    '    ~ 

'          "                                          '  .......       naabiefhan  apo. 

,  ,            .          :iuncil,  says  Aristotle, 

tlis  lectures  on  ecclesiastical  history,  her-  there  always  is,  whether  the  cmstitution 

meneulica    and    dosmatics,    were    &lly  be   aristocredcal   or  democtatical.    It  is 

anended,  and,  in   1757,   he  was  made  also  generally  said  that  the  niunber  was 

bead  of  the  theological  seminary,  after  increased,  under  Taniuiniua  Priacua,  to 

tbe  death  of  Baumgarten,  whose  htb  he  300.  However  lliiB  may  be,  it  is  plain  that 

pubtisfaed  in  1758.    His  worits  are  full  it  corresponded  to  the  tribes,  tbe  300 

of  teaming,  but  exhibit  little  elegance,  housea  (gentet),  which  originally    c<»n- 

Re  died  in  1791,  after   baving  endured  poeed  tbe  three  tribes,  being  tepr«aented 

many   severe  trials,  owing  partly  to  his  m  the  senate,  each  by  its  decvrio,  or  bead, 

particular  vievrs  of  religion,  and  bis  hatred  At  a  later  period,  the  choice  (Itcna)  of  tbe 

of  all  restrictions  on  conscience.     Semler,  senators  was  connected  with  the  censor- 

ibough  sometimes  Imprudent  fium  want  ship.    Every  lustre  [i.  e.  every  five  years), 

of  tact,  IVB8  a  man  of  strict  virtue,  a  most  tbe  censor  read  aloud  the  naniea  of  the 


tender   conscience,  and    a  pioua    heart,  eenaion,  the  worthiest  fit«t ;  and  tbe  one 

Griesbach  was  his  pupiL    The  value  of  first  named  was  called  princtpi  teimtut. 

Semler's  labors  towards  iUustraling  the  Those  who  were  unworthy  ofthe  dignity 

history  ofthe  sacred  text,  and  contributing  were  degraded  by  the  omisBi<»i  of  tbeir 

to  a  right  underwauding  ofthe  New  Tee-  names.      The  equestrian  onfer  was  the 

toment  by  a   reference  to  the   condition  nursery  from  which  the  senate  was  sup- 

and  opioiona  of  its  authors,  and  the  (ear-  plied.     Inthe  time  of  the  republic,  a  sena' 

IcBSieee  with  which  he  proceeded  in  his  tor  was  required  to  have  property  of  the 

historical  method  of  exegetics,  and  thus  value  of  about  $18,000 ;  m  the  time  of 

riiowed  the  human  origin  of  many  theo-  Augustus,  of  $27,000.    The  supreme  offi- 

logical  dogmas  (in  his  notes  to  Wetstein's  cere  of  government  assembled  the  senate, 

FrolegomeuB  and  critical  woiks ;  his  In-  which  acted  on  propositions  laid  befbie  it 

troductioD  to  Theological  Hermeneutics,  by  them,  article  b^  article,  and  decided  by 

and  his  apparatuses  for  a  liberal  iuterpre-  a  majority  of  voices.     A  decree  of  the 

talion  ofthe  CanonJ,  will  be  long  remem-  senate  was    called  &  tenabu  conraUum. 

bered,  and  acknowledgCHl  even  by  those  If  a  tribune  opposed  the  decree,  or  tlie 

who  are  opposed  to  some  of  his  views.  senate  was  not  full,  the  act  was  colled 

Semi.111  ;  a  Sclavonic  military  commu-  itrudut  aactorHai,  and  was  submitted  to 

nity,  and   fortified  frontier  city  (see  Miti-  the  people.     The  tribunes  of  tbe  people 

taiy  DiMtriett],  not   far    Irom    the  junc-  could  reject  every  proposition  before  the 

tion  of  the  Save  with  the  Danube,  only  a  senate  by  their  veto.   [q.  v.)    All  mattera 

quarter  of  a  leaigue  distant  from  the  Turii-  of  pubUc  administration — the  choice  of 

isfa  city  of  Belnade,  which  lies  oppoate  public  officers,  legialaiiou,  and  questiona 

it,  on  the  Danube.    Semlin  contains  seven  of  peace  and  war — were  within  tne  juris- 


dictiMi  of  the    mwle,   which  IttewiM  now  caosed  the  maatam  to  take  thi  oab 

BuperinteMfed  die  IbMudal  ceacens  of  of  mBegMnee  t 

the  republic.    TbaautbiMityofthe  hobW  cmtuKc  of  Jul  4,  II 

wiBitylad  audontOM;  that  of  the  people,  created  iu  each  district  of  the  o 

fOtetlat:  tb«  fmnier  d«a«ed Jifeceriiehrf),  qipsal,  endowed  with   a  palace  and   a 

the  latter  onl«i«d^rtit«WV    atUlfinthoK  vearij  income  of  from  30^  to  25,000 

caw*  in  which   it   was    mbject  to  the  mnci,  from  the  natiODal  domaiiifl :  theae 

deciaioia  of  the  people  iplAtt-ieita),  the  {thirty-two  in  numberj  the  flnt  eenoul 

authority  <^  the  aenate  was  eztenaire ;  coufeiTed  on  (be  memDoB  of  the  senaie 

and  ia  otfaw  mattoa  iu  acta  (tenahu  to»-  Sm-  life.    At  a  later  period,  tbe  Benate  waa 

mtta)  had  die  fcree  of  kawa.    Vader  the  eompoaed  of  the  unpeml  princei^  the 

emperon,  the  aenate  gradualh'  kM  ite  dBgtutariea  of  the  empire,  and  136  mem- 

pcdilieal  CMuidention ;  W  until  the  time  b^    Two  committees  were  appointed, 
of  ConataDtine  the  (heat,  mi                '  '  "  -.,,-.    ...•.<.    ..      r, 

decrees^  which  the  aenate  it 

■      '  -'  H^ rK 

B  [dace  of  emperor.  It  n  well  known  uut  a  m 
the  Iswa  enacted  by  the  people  {}tg*»y  eoMutte  of  the  same  body  which  had  de- 
li finely  became  ao  aubminne,  dwt  clared  Nuwlem  emperor  (Hay  16, 18HL 
it  oAm  decided  on  the  {mqiaaiiiiMa  of  declBi«dthethK»evacam(Apnl  3, 1814). 
the  eaq>eroi%  without  deliberation,  by  (See  JV^Bmfeon.)  The  new  c<nie(itiition 
acclamatkn^-'nie  French  Knate  came  granted  W  Louis  XVIII  (see  OuaU) 
into  eziateiice  after  the  revolution  of  the  substituted  a  hereditary  chamber  of  peera 
18th  Brumnwe,  which  placed  Bon^iane  for  the  imperial  senate.  In  lg31,thepeei^ 
at  the  head  of  the  govMiuneiit,  when  he  age  waa  limitad  to  the  life  of  the  incum- 
cauaed  anew  (the  lourth)  eonstittttion  to  bent.  [See  Pur.)— llie  Rusaan  lenne 
be  drawn  np  (Dec  13,  1799),  which,  ia  a  supreme  council  of  state,  conMitiited 
beeidea  three  ccuwuls,  the  tribunate,  and  by  Alexander  I  in  1810,  and  couaisting  of 
the  legislatiTe  body,  establiahed  a  con-  tnii^-two  members,  and  four  prendenla, 
lervatiTe  aenate  (liiMt  oinutntiatr),  con-  oU  named  by  the  emperor.  It  has  no  pow- 
Biatingof  ei^1ymeinben,ofatle«Mt  fbny  erover  the  will  of  the  emperor,  nrt  ia 
yeatB  old.  llie  senate  waa  to  choose  its  merely  a  medium  for  IranoactinKulBflkin 
own  members  ISn*  lifb,  mi  the  tiominatkin  of  the  empire,  except  foreign  amin.  Ills 
nf  the  dtst  consul,  the  tribunate,  and  the  divided  into  four  departments ;  of  Icgiala- 
kgislatire  body ;  preserve  the  constitution,  tion,  justice,  war,  and  finance.— The  aen- 
and,  with  thia  view,  inspect  the  acts  of  ilie  ate  of  the  U.  States  is  eonmosed  of  two 
legisiatiTe  body ;  choooe  the  consuls^  iri-  senatras  for  each  member  or  the  confed- 
bmiea,  and  memben  of  the  le^lature,  eiacy,  chosen  by  the  states  for  a  term  of 
froro  the  lists  presented  by  the  depart-  bx  years.  [See  Congnm  ^f  the  UidUd 
roenia;  and  supply  vacancies  b^  the  Statu.)  Tbe  vice-prendeni  of  the  U. 
choice  of  one  of  tbe  three  individuals  States  is  the  preadin^  officer.  Beadesita 
nommoled  by  the  three  other  branches  of  legislative  capacity,  it  baa,  in  some  nteaa- 
goremment  Bach  senator  had  a  yeariy  ure,  the  character  of  an  executive  council, 
pension  of  35,000  fiancs,  afterwards  in-  its  consent  bein^  necessary  for  the  tstifi- 
creased  (exdudve  of  the  senatories)  to  cation  of  treaties,  and  liir  the  ^ipoiut- 
36,000.  This  body  soon  became  a  tool  ment  of  smbasMulorB,  other  public  minis- 
in  the  bonds  of  the  firal  consul,  for  the  tere  and  consuls,  Judges  of  the  suprcDW 
converaion  of  tbe  republic  into  a  mon-  court  of  the  U.  States,  beads  of  devmn- 
archy.  This  lotA  place  when  the  senate  ments,  and  some  other  officers.  (See/Ve*- 
sanctioned  the  decree  proposed  by  the  iderU.)  The  senate  is  also  a  higji  court  of 
council  of  Bonaparte,  fer  a  new  change  impeachment — In  most  of  the  states  ibe 
in  the  constitutiou  of  France.  The  fim-  legislatures  ar«  divided  into  two  houses 
damenlal  law,  or  Mnahii-confuOe,  of  Aug.  one  of  wliich  is  called  the  aenate  (in  New 
15,  1801,  declared  the  dignity  of  consul  Jersey, tbe  teguiai<M council;  in  Vermont, 
to  be  for  life,  and  rendtned  the  senate  there  is  but  one  house),Bnd  ia,  inmoetin- 
dependent  on  the  first  eonsul,  by  giving  stances,  chosen  fbr  a  longer  term  of  ao-- 
him  the  power  of  cfaowing  or  nominating  vice,  aiid  sometiines  for  larger  districts 
the  greater  port  of  them,  and  qipMndng  than  ibemore  p<^ular  branch  (tbe  asaem- 
ihem  nunisteiB,  Slc  The  first  consifl  biy,  house  of  representatives,  honae  of com- 
WBs  bound  to  give  the  senate  infbrmation  mons^  In  some  states,  it  perfcnms  tbe 
of  all  treatiea,  befbre  making  them  public  functrana  of  an  executive  council,  and 
" 1  preaident  of  the  senate,  generally  forma  the  hig^  court  of  im- 
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peachineDT  for  the  Rate.     (See  Qnutilu-   'to  his  letten  snd  some  of  his  )iLilo8ophi- 

tiora.)  cal  woAb.     Il  is  by  do  oieans  Bettled  UiiiC 

Sbratds  ConauLT.    (Bee  Smote,  and  the  tragedies  are  actually  by  him  ;  and  the 

CM  Jjoib.)  Ottama  niuai  neceesanly  he  rejected  as 

SBiracA,MarcusADDieuB,arhfltoriciBii,  apurious,  since  the  death  of  the  tieroine, 
native  of  Corduba,  in  Spain,  went  to  Rome  which  fbmii  the  subject  of  the  piece,  took 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  there  place  Eubeequeatly  to  hia  own. .  Some  of 
tauriit  rhetoric  with  great  succeas  fbraeV'  them  have  been  attributed  to  hia  father. 
eral  years.  He  was  the  author  of  some  They  are  formed  on  the  Greek  plan,  but 
riietoricBl  worka,  the  remaining  fivfmenta  are  &r  behind  their  models  in  every  re- 
of  which  are  often  contained  in  editious  spect.  They  have  so  little  of  a  dramatic 
of  the  worits  of  Seneca  the  Philosopher,  character  that  they  seem  to  have  been 
and  have  tieeo  puUiafaed  Beparaiely. —  composed  merely  to  be  read  or  declaimed. 
Luenu  Artna»»,  hiB  son,  accompanied  his  Altboueh  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in 
&tber  to  Rome  at  an  early  age.  He  was  these  solitary  remains  of  the  tragic  poe- 
bom  in  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era,  try  of  the  Romans,  there  are  some  pleas- 
and  received  from  bis  father  a  careful  ed-  ing  panagea  and  powerful  scenes,  it  must 
ucation.  Qifted  by  nature  with  excellent  be  allowed  that  they  are  waotbg  in  unity 
talents,  and  being  fond  of  study,  the  of  plan,  tnith,  elevation  of  sentiment,  dig- 
voung  Seneca  made  refnd  advances  in  nity  and  strength  of  thought,  and  ele- 
knowledge.  The  Stoic  philoeoiihy  had  gance  and  vieor  of  expression.  The  beat 
peculiar  channa  for  hia  grave  character,  editions  of  ^neca**  pbiloaophical  wortis 
and  he  cultivated  it  with  ardor.  His  rep-  are  the  Elzevir  (Amsterdam,  1672],  Ruh- 
utationaoonextendedtotbeimperiat  court,  kopfs  (Leipaic,  1797 — 1811,  5volB.),and 
andhis  variotulenmingandpracticalwis-  Leinaire'a,  with  the  notes  of  Bouillet 
^om caused  him  toheappomudtutortothe  (Paris,  1827 — 28,3  vols.).  We  have  trans- 
young  Nero,  end  procured  him  several  im-  laiionB  of  his  woiteby  Lodge  and  L'Es- 
pottantplaces.  Hiafife.however.wasbyna  trange,  and  of  bis  Epistles^  MorelL  Of 
meatM  without  reproach.  He  ia  accused  theten  tragedies  which  go  under  hisname, 
of  an  excesBive  love  of  money,  and  ofob-  (he  best  editions  are,  the  Gronovian  (Am- 
sequiousnees  towards  his  tmworthy  pupil,  sterdam,  1682),  that  of  Schrfider  (Delft, 
Ahbough  he  at  first  exerted  a  beneficial  1728),  the  Bipontine,  and,  more  recently, 
influence  upon  the  goveniment,  he  did  not  that  of  Baden  and  Bothe, 
long  retain  it,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  Sbheca  ;  a  beautiful  lake  of  New  York, 
prevwled  upon  by  the  prince  to  attempt  about  thirty-five  miles  long,  and  two  and 
a  public  ^ology  for  his  murder  of  hu  a  half  wide.  It  lies  north  and  south,  par- 
mother.  Calumniated  by  envious  ene-  allel  to  Cayuga  lake,  from  which  it  isdis- 
mies,  suspected  by  the  jealous  princo,  tant  from  six  to  fifteen  miles.  Itdtschar^ 
whose  rapacity  was  probaUy  also  tempted  Seneca  river  from  ita  north  end,  which 
by  the  wealth  of  the  [riiikiMpber,  ho  was  runs  eaat  to  the  north  end  of  Cayuira  lake, 
accused  of  bein^  an  accomplice  in  the  The  surface  of  Seneca  lake  is  431  feet 
consfnracv  of  Piso,  and  condemned  to  above  the  tide-water  at  Albany.  The  town 
death.  The  only  T&yar  which  the  tvrant  of  Geneva  is  at  the  uoith  end  of  this  lake, 
was  willing  to  grant  him,  was  the  eboipe  and  has  a  delightful  situation. 
of  the  manner  of  bis  death.  Senecacaus-  SEiiEciorGEnESEEOiL.  (See Bitumen.) 
ed  his  veins  to  be  opened ;  but,  impatient  Seiiei:*.  IrrciAna  ;  one  of  the  Six  Na- 
at  the  slowness  of  mis  mode  of  death,  he  tjona  formerly  inhabiting  the  slate  of  New 
took  poison,  and  was  finally  drowned  in  a  York.  There  are  reservations  still  owned 
warm  bslh.  He  died  with  the  calmnesa  and  occupied  by  them  on  Catarau^ 
^a  Suuc  phikMopher,  A.  D.  66.  We  have  creek  and  Bitffalo  creek,  and  a  few  reside 
several  worits  under  his  name,  partly  in  Ohio.  Their  numbers  may  equal  1500. 
proae  and  partly  poetical.      The  former  (Seo  hoqtuna.) 

cnnMst  of  letters  and  treatiseson  different  Seneca  Root.     The  pdygula  tmtga 

anbjectsofphilosopby  ;  the  latterof  trage-  has  a  woody,  bmncbed,  contorted  root, 

dies.      The  formerare  replete  with  just,  about  half  an  inch  in  diaineter,andcover- 

profbund  and  excellent  remarks,  convey-  ed  with  ash-colored  bark.  It  is  inodorous. 

ed  in  a  form  not  entirely  unworthy  of  The  taate  is  at  first  sweetish  and  nauseouo, 

them;  yet  they  heiu*  marks  of  the  infiu-  but,  after  beingchewedfor  amoment, be- 

eticeoftheapirit  of  the  age, — the  inclina-  comes  pungent  and  hot,  producing  a  veiy 

titm  to  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  the  style  peculiar  tinging  sensation  in  the  &ices. 

ia    too   often  artificial,  antithetical,  and  Medically,  it  is  conndered  stimulating,  ez- 
swoUen.    His  OBgedieaaiv  much  inferior    pectonmt,  and  diureUc,  and,  in  large  (foses^ 
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emedc  and  cathartic.    It  has  bera  cele-  Jstofib  or  YaltA,  and  the  HaDdingaeB; 

bnted  as  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  the  rattle-  (q.  v.) — Upper  Sene^nibia,  to  the  north 

"     '    "''  teof  of  the  Seoegal,  is    inhabited  by  Hoora, 
eosive  trade  in  fnim 

in    ptilmouary    complaints.      In   ceRaiu  with    Europeans. — Hidiile    Senegamlna, 

ftagea  of  these  compbinls,  however,  it  is  between  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia,  ia 

not  entirelv  deeticute  of  utility.  The  plant  inhabited  bj  the  negro  tribes  above  men- 

frrows  tg  too  height  of  about  a  foot,  pro-  tioned,  who  practise  airiculture,  and  hare 

ducing  several  herbaceous  stems  froin  the  BotnemanuGunures.  TnetailiBftuitAil,aDd 

saine  root.    The  leaves  are  ahemate,  en-  produces  gram  ofaUsort8,fine&uita,  cotton, 

tire,  oval- lanceolate,  emooih  and  sessile,  uidigo,  toBecco,  peppw,  &c.    Elepbeota, 

The  flowers  are  Stnall,  while,  disposed  in  lions,  rhinoceroeea,  hippopotamuses^  ante- 

ft  atender,  temunal  raceme,  and  somewhat  lopee,  and  various  other  wild  animala,  am 

resemble  in  form  the  blossoms  of  a  pea.  tbuod  here. — Lower  Senagamhia,  to  the 

The  species  of  palwala  are  numerous  in  south  of  the  Gambia,  has  a  nmilar  ami, 

the  U.  Slates,  especialljr  iij  the  more  south-  climate,  and  producliona. 

em  districta.     Oneof  tbem(P.paJifginBa)  Sehescbal  ((eneteAdtfu*) ;  ori^nBlly  a 

is  remarkable  for  bearing  subterraueoua  atewardorra^or-dimio,  whose  duty  it  waa 

flowers,  m  additiim  to  the  oidinaiy  ones,  to  Buperintena  the  a^irs  of  hia  lord's 

BEHEaAi. ;  a  river  of  Africa,  the  largest  household ;  whence  the  name,  fiom  Momt 

that  flowa  into  the  sea  on   the   weetem  (house),  and  ichalk  (servant).     (See  SUa- 

coast.    It  rises  in  a  mountainouB  country,  ard.)    In  France,  the  tinidiautiet  was 

about  Ion.  7°  W.,  lat.  11°  SC  N.,  about  the  jurisdiction  of  a  tinitdud,  as,  in  the  - 

eighty  milpa  west  of  the  source  of  the  Ni-  course  of  time,  that  officer  came  to  be  iu- 

ger,  and  not  much  iiuther  distant  from  the  vested   with  judicial  tunctiona,  and  .the 

sourcee  of  the  Oembia.    It  flows  into  the  leader  of  the  nobility  within  a  certain  dia- 

Atlantic  in  lat.  16°  5'  N.,  having  a  bar  at  irict.     The  royal   seneschal   was  calM 

its  mouth,  which  pieventa  ships  of  500  grand  (^iW^cho^  incoutndiainction  to  the 

tons  from  entering  the  river.     The  coun-  seneschals  of  the  feudal  princes,  the  dufcea 

try  through  which  the  river  flows,  fit)m  of  Normandy,  Brittany,  Guieniie,Burgim- 

tbe  coaatto  about  sixty  miles  above  Gal-  dy,  &c 

lam,  is  a  level.  Above  Gallam,  the  coun-  Sekh  is  the  name  given  to  the  cow- 
try  becomes  mountainous  and  broken,  in-  bonis,  in  Switzerland,  who  drive  the  eat- 
teiaected  withnumerouBdreams,tbeBajidH  tie  high  into  the  Alps,  and  remain  with 
of  which  are  impre^ialed  with  gold  dust,  them  during  the  whole  summer.  llieBB 
Si^  milea  above  Gallam  is  the  cataract  herdsmen  sell  the  milk  on  their  own  ac- 
of  Flau,  which  fbnus  the  limit  of  Euro-  coimt,  paying  over  a  certain  sum  to  the 
pean  navigation ;  and  about  forty  higher  is  owneia  of  the  cows. — The  herd  is  called 
that  of  Govioea.  A  great  abundance  of  fewie. 
■  fi^  with  crocodiles  and  hippopotamuses,  Sen eiaak  ;  a  negro  kingdMD  in  Aflica, 
are  £>und  in  the  river. — The  gooenunaU  which  is  ^nendly  conadet«d  as  a  part  of 
Iff  Senegal  is  the  French  settlement  at  the  NutHa,  lymg  between  the  Nile  and  the 
nMHith  of  the  SeneKol,  formed  in  the  i«ign  Tacazze,  ami  comprising  the  isle  of  He- 
of  Louis  XIV.  llie  principal  article  of  roe.  [a.  v.)  To  the  noith,  it  borders  on 
commerce  is  gum,  called  gum  Sen^al,  Tuikiidi  Nubia ;  to  the  east,  on  mountuna 
superior  to  the  gum  Arabic,  (q,  v.)    The  which  separate  it  frtnn  the  coast  of  the 

J uantiiy  purchased  by  the  French,  from  Red  aee ;  to  the  south,  on  Atqnsiiiia;aiM) 

785  to  1787,  amounted  to  600,000  pounds,  to  the  weat,  on  Nigritia,  or  Soudan.    It  is 

Besides  gum,  there  were  exported  from  separated  from  Darlbur  by  Kotdo&a :  lat. 

the  Senegal,  in  1786,  3300  slaves,  valued  14^—17°  N.,  Ion.  31°-^  E.  Ilie  ami  k, 

at  3,440,000  livres ;  gold,  valued  at  90,000  Sar  the  most  part,  level,  m  some  parts  bar- 

livree ;  ivory,  fii-c.,  1 30,000  hvres.  St.  Louis  len,  but,  on  the  Nile  and  the  Tacazze,  finite 

ia  the  ca{Htal  of  the  settlement.  The  great  ful  and  well  cultivated.     Among  the  an>- 

&;.  ;.  «..  g  barren,  desolate  spot  <w    mala  are  camels,  sheep,  cr"' '- -" 

Id  animals.  I 


■,  about  thiit;  leagues  above  Sl    the  Afiican  wild  animals.  Rice,  grain,  mel- 
ons, ttdMCCO, 

Skhxoinbia;  the  name  appUed  to  an    and  sandal  « 


Louis.  ons,  ttdMcco,  sugar,  senna  leaver  ebony, 

Skhxoinbia;  the  name  appUed  to  an    and  sandal  woo^  and  pabns,  are  amoDr 
extensive  region  on  the  weaiMii  coast  of    ita  productions.    Thedimateisw 


Affica,  lying  chiefljr  between  the  Senegal  aummer,  inMiflerahlv  hot  The  rs 

and  Oamlna,  in  whicb  are  included  man^  follow  the  hot  weather,  reiider  tne  air  uS' 

kingdoms  and  states.     Among  the  princi-  healthy.      Tba  inhab^ants  are   negroes, 

pal  natiooa  are  the  Fgulaha  (q.  v.),  the  who  bear  the  name  of  SkOtoalu,  anf  con- 
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Aiend  the  caantty  from  the  Arabe  in  tfata  fniiiiiKt  it  occurred  to  bim  ifant  h« 

ISOi.    Tbty  are  rude,  ignorant  Mofaam-  might  obtain  unptBctnoiu  from  it ;  and 

medtna,  coTraned  bj  on  absolute  de«-  haring  eueo  away  the  stone  with  acid 

potum.    Beaidea  the  Shillooka,  there  are  for  t^ut  the  hundredth  part  of  an  iudi, 

also  DOmadie  Arab^  and  Bedouina,  who  be  found  that  he  could  charge  the  lines 

antrOmlaiy,  and  toe  Dabena,  or  heathen  with  printing  ink,  and  take  auccessive 

Nid>iaiia,  who  hare  been  purcbaaed,  or  impresdoos.    This  new  mode  of  printing 

carried  (^  from  the  Dei^boringcoumriea.  appeared  to  bim  very  important,  and  he 

The  Dafaeraa  fMm  iIm  maiu  aoength  of  peraerered  throng  all  difficulties  in  ap- 

the  miiitaiT  eetabliriunent  of  Sennaar.  plying  bis  discovery  to  practical  purposes, 

14,000  of  uem,  armed  with  spean  and  and  ia  improving   iL     In  the  course  of 


tures  of  Seiuiaar  are  inconsderable ;  but  above  the  surfoce  of  the  stone,  but  that 

the  commerce,  canied  on,  by  eaiBTana,  to  the  chMnlcal  principles  by  which  grease 

Suakein,  Jedda,  Mecca,  Abjasinia,  Nigri-  and  water  are  kept  from  uniting,   were 

tia,  and  Egypt,  is  extensive.    The  counr  altme  sufficient  for  his  purpose.     This 

By  has  been  little  tinted  by  European^  point  obtained,  lithography  mav  be  said  to 

and  is  but  imperfoctly  known.  CailUaud —  tiavebeen  flillv  discovered.     All  that  was 

Fogage^Mirog,  If  c.{lSSli)ejid  Engl^ —  rotjuired  was  toe  improvement  of  the  mn- 

E^teditioQ  to  Dongola  and  Sennaar  (Bob-  tenala,  and  the  mode  of  wotting  with 

ton,  1833] — are  among  the  most  recent  them,  and  the  construction  of  a  ptopc 

travellers  who  have  ^ven  aecotmts  of  iL  pren  for  taking  the  impressions.    The 

The  capital,  Sennaar,  on  the  Nile,  baa  peioeveranee  with  which  he  followed  up 

■bout  16,000  infaabitanta.    The  houses  are  his  experimenlH,  in  order  lo  overcome  the 

poorly  built,  with  flat  roo&     The  royal  difficulike  which  successively  arose  in 

pakce  b  cotistrueted  of  mud,  and  is  aur-  bis  jwogreea,  was  remarttable,  and  the 

-nitnded  with  a  hiirh  brick  wall.  mora  mi,  considering  the  want  of  method 

a .  -^  _  r "  I -L  -      wir.^L.n.      1^  I.: . i: r\a j:j  u. _. 


ScHHK  is  a  la^  heath  in  Westphalia,    in  his  proceedings.    Often  did  he  « 
'tngfrom  Adei'        -   —-  •  ■  -  -■  --■        i-.a:...,. 


nderbom  to  Hfinsterand    months  in  surroounting  a  difficulty  which 


Onabrfick.  In  that  pan  of  it  wliich  be-  «  Utile  knowledge,  or  a  vet^  little  n 
kmn  to  Uppe  is  the  leimt-Mud,  where  ing,  would  have  enabled  him  to  conquer 
wild  hones  are  made  fit  for  service.  immediately.  The  first  emays  to  print 
8Ki*HErEi.DEa,  Aloys,  inventor  of  li-  for  pubUcation,  were  some  pieces  of 
thogrsjAy,  born  1771,  is  the  son  of  a  per-  music,  executed  in  1796 :  afterwtvds  he 
fbrmerattbetbeatraroyalofHunicb,aad  attempted  drawing  and  writings.  The 
was  {daced,  for  education,  in  tbe  univer-  difficulty  he  had  m  writing  backwards 
mty  of  Ingoldsiadt,  as  a  studem  of  juris-  led  him  to  the  process  of  tramftr;  and 
pnideaca;  iNit,  after  his  father^  death  the  use  of  dry  soap,  which  was  found  to 
{1791),  he  attempted  a  llxntrical  career.  leave  permaneoi  traces,  which  would  give 
Not  Bucceediiw  in  thin,  he  became  an  an-  impreseiona,  naturally  led  to  the  mode  of 
thor,  tbouAbis  porer^  pnvented  him  chalk  diawinga.  Having  made  conaider- 
fiom  puMtshing  nia  woits.  He  tried  able  improvements,  Mr.  Sennefelder  ob- 
many  plans  with  copper-plates  and  com-  tained,  m  1799,  a  patent  privile^  f^ 
pcntjons,  as  substitutes  for  Jetter-preaa,  in  Bavaria,  when  he  made  known  ius  pro- 
(Hder  to  be  his  own  printer.  He  found,  ceaa,  and  afterwards  entered  into  partner- 
in  the  courae  of  hia  experiments,  that  a  ship  with  Mr.  Andrt,  of  Offenbach,  who 
composition  of  soap,  wax  and  lamp-black,  proposed  to  establish  presses,  and  take 
fenncd  a  good  material  for  vrnting  on  hia  out  patents  in  London,  Paris  and  Vienna, 
plates;  that,  when  dty,  it  became  firm  For  this  purpose  Sennefelder  went  lo 
and  solid,  and  that  it  rertsted  aqu^ortis.  London  with  a  brother  of  Andre's ;  and. 
Wanting  faeili^  in  wiiting  backwards  on  tbe  invention  banog  been  much  si)dmi 
the  plates,  he  get  some  meces  of  Kilheun  o^  under  tbe  name  of  i)<)lyaulogr^>hs, 
stone,  as  cheap  tnatenals  on  which  he  mostof  the  pincipal  Endlsb  artists  made 
could  praetiae  after  polishing  their  sur-  trials  of  iL  Unfbrtimately,  however,  tbe 
feces.  One  day,  being  demred,  by  his  ait  of  orintiug  from  the  stones  was  not 
molher,  to  take  an  account  of  some  Unen  then  tiilly  understood,  and  the  diSereoce 
about  to  be  sent  to  be  washed,  and  having  between  the  mateiials  of  Germany  and 
no  paper  at  hand,  he  wrote  the  account  those  of  England,  used  both  for  the  pur- 
on  a  polished  atone,  with  his  composition  poses  of  drawing  and  printing,  caused 
iidL,  Wending  to  copy  it  at  bis  leisure,  constant  fiiilures;  and  the  artists,  in  SUC- 
Wboi  he  WB*  afWmrds  about  to  efface  cession,  abandoned  the  practice  of  it.    In 
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August,  1800,  Sennefelder,  who  had  sepa-  analogy  would  juetUy  lu  in  deacribing  na 

rated  from  Andr6,  went  to  Vienna,  where,  the  nose.     The  eenee  of  touch  appeantu 

after  much  difficult^',  a  patent  whb  ob-  esist  only  in  fbur  claasea  of  ■"■'"■la, — in 

tained,  and  exleniuve  preporauona   wero  most  mammalia,  in  a  few  birds,  in  aer- 

made  for   applying  his  process  to  print  penis,  and  probably  in  imecCa ;  and  sl- 

cottona;  but  bad  management,  and  some  though  all  oniinala  may  possess  that  feel- 

imfortunato  circumstancea,  prevented  hia  ing  which  makea  them  aensible  to   the 

success,  and  he   relumed  to  Munich   in  impretaiojia   of  warmth  and  cold,  very 

1806,  leaving  the  eatablishment  in  other  few  poeeesa,  like  the  human  aubiect,  or- 

liauds.    Mr.  Mitterer,  professor  of  dramne  gans  exclusiTely  appropriated  to  the  senae 

81  the  public  school  olMunich,  now  (1806)  of  touch,  and  ezpreesly  constructed  for 

practised  lilhognifihy  to  multiply  copies  the  purpoae   of  feeling,   examining  and 

lbrthepupilB,aadissaid  to  have  invented  exploring  the  quajitiesof  external  objects. 

the  chalk  composi^on  in  its  present  form,  (See   Tovch.)    The  sense  of  taste,  aa  we 

or,  at  least,  to  have  improved  it  greatly,  have  above  ^marked,  does  not  appear  to 

From  this  period,  the  practice  of  the  trt  be  confined  to  the  tongue,  that  member 

has  extended  and  improved  rapidly,  and  being  wanting  in  many  animals  which 

more  particularly  at  Munich,  where  seve-  do  not  aeem  destitute  of  the  sense ;  and  in 

ral   establiahmeuta  were  formed,  for  the  many  which  possess  it,  the  tongue  is  em- 

""    "'■        '  ■      '■  ■-  -'  -  ■■--  -— -    —  ployed  for  other  and  different  purposeK 
(See  TtuU.)     The  sense  of  smelling  pre- 

fbrms,  for  the  (liferent  departments  of  the  vails  much  more  extensively  in  the  ani- 

i[ovenimeni.  In  October,  180!),  Seune-  mal  kingdom  than  that  of  taste,  since  it 
eider  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  not  only  assists  several  genen  in  select- 
royal  tithograptuc  establialimeut  at  Mu-  ing  their  food,  which  they  have  not  sfier- 
Dich,  for  printing,  from  stone,  a  complete  wards  the  power  of  tasting,  but  is  also  of 
map  and  survey  of  Bavaria ;  since  which  service  in  finding  out  proper  objects  for 
period  he  has  devoted  his  time  to  experi-  the  autisfaction  of  their  sexual  appetites. 
ments,  and  to  writing  the  history  of  his  (See  SmeU.)  We  should  naturally  ex- 
invention.  (See  lAlKography.)  In  181!),  pect  to  find  an  organ  of  hearing  in  most 
Sennefelder  published  his  Elements  of  classes  of  anirasla,  when  we  considerthe 
Lithograpliy  (in  Gennan).  In  1826,  he  various  services  which  this  sense  per- 
invetitcd  a  new  proce.'is  for  taking  im-  fonns,  as  that  of  indicating  the  approach 
presaions  on  colored  sheets,  so  as  to  imi-  of  danger,  of  conducting  beasts  of  prey 
rate  oil-peioting.  This  art  lie  calls  moiaie  to  their  food,  ^c. ;  and  even  in  thoee  ani- 
printing.  mals,  in  which  no  oxieriial  organ  of  hear- 
Senses.  The  internal  organs  of  the  ing  la  discoverable,  the  sense  ia  evidently 
fiveaensos — see  ing,  hearing,  fee  I  ing,  amell-  not  wanting,  (See  Ear,  and  Htarmg.) 
ing  anil  tasting — are  the  nerves,  small.  The  power  of  vision  ia  confined  to  Chose 
thread-like  fibres,  distributed  all  over  the  animals  which  ore  provided  with  eyw 
body,  and  all  connected  with  the  biain.  for  tlie  reception  of  tTie  images  of  exter- 
(See  AVoM.)  Few  subjects,  in  coinpara-  nal  objecls.  Some  species,  even  of  the 
live  anatomy  and  physiology,  have  given  higher  orders,  are  destitute  of  the  organ 
rise  to  more  various  and  contradictory  of  vision,  which  is  also  entirely  wanting 
opinions  than  the  external  organs  of  sense  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  animal  crea- 
in  some  classes.  Much  misunderstanding  tion.  (See  Em,  and  Optia.)  It  is  by  the 
ontblspointhas  arisen  from  the  hasty  ap-  senses  that  the  mysterious  communica- 
plication  of  inferences  drawn  ftom  the  tion  between  the  spiritual  soul  and  the 
numan  subject  to  other  animala.  Thus  it  external  world  of  being  is  kept  up.  The 
lias  been  siippoiied  that  those  which  poe-  manner  in  which  this  isdone,  is  unknown 
seas  a  tongue  must  have  it  for  the  purpose  to  us ;  we  can  trace  the  operation  of  out- 
of  tasting,  and  that  the  senae  of  smell  ward  matter,  upon  the  organized  inaterial 
must  he  wanting  where  we  ore  unable  to  system,  a  few  steps ;  but  we  sooa  lose 
trace  the  existence  of  a  nose.  But,  in  Bight  even  of  these  vestiges,  and  are 
many  instances,  the  tongue  cannot,  fi'om  obliged  to  acknowledge  our  ignorance  of 
ita3ubstanceandmechBniam,becDnsider-  the  workings  of  our  own  frame.  We 
ed  OS  anorganof  taste,andmustbemerely  cannot  give  even  a  sketch  of  the  specu- 
Bubservient  to  the  ingestion  and  deglun-  lationa  of  philosophers  on  this  subject, 
tion  of  food  ;  while  in  many  animals,  on  which  the  histot;  of  philosophy,  in 
particularly   insects,  an  acute  sense   of  iiict,  chiefly  turns. 

amell  seems  to  exist,  although  no  |MK  Sxnaii'iTE    Plant     [mimosa   pudica). 

can  be  pointed  out  in  the  head  which  This  plant  is  celebrated  for  its  apparent 
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MonlriHty,  shrinking  and  folding  up  ita  cut  off  the  anna,  should  the  cmture  Bt- 

learea    on   the  ali^tcBt  touch.     Tbeee  tempt  to  fasten  upon  them  under  the  wa- 

iDOTemenu  ant  doobtlew  mechanical.    It  ter.    The  arms  of  this  species  taper  to  a 

is  a  mtivB  of  tropica]  Amnrica,  but  is  point,  and  are  Joined  at  the  haae  bj  a 

often  seen  in  our  neen-houHes.     It  ia  a  membrane  or  web,  and  coTered  within 

low  plant,  widi  while  Sowers,  dispoBed  in  with    two    rows    of    altemate    sucken. 

bea^  which  arerenderedeomewDatoon-  When  opened,  this  animal  is  said  to  ex- 

niicuous  by  the  length  of  the  Btamens ;  hibit  bo  briUiant  a  light  as  to  illuniinate  a 

the  stem  is  prickly ;  the  leavefl  are  com-  lance  room. 

pound,  conaisting  oC  four  leaTCS,  them-  Sepots,  or  SiroTi  (Irom  *w,  bow,  or 
■elvea  pinnated,  uniting  Aipon  a  com-  aiTow,  the  oiiginal  weapon  of  the  Hindoo 
mon  footstalk.  At  the  qiproocb'of  night,  soldier);  the  name  i^ven  in  India  to  the 
the  leaflets  all  fbld  together:  the  same  t^es  forces  composed  of  tiatives,  dismilined 
place  with  the  partial  leaves ;  and,  finally,  after  the  European  manner.  The  French 
the  common  fbotstolk  bends  towards  the  were  the  first  to  see  that  the  transportatioa 
stem;  at  sunrise,  the  leaves  graduallT  of  troops  &om  Europe  to  their  Indian 
mifbid,  and  recover  their  usual  state :  colonies  would  be  too  ezpennve,  and 
■o  (hr,  this  is  •  evidently  the  efibct  that  Europeans  would  periah  in  great 
of  Ugfat ;  but  the  same  phenomena  take  numbers  by  the  exposure  at  sea  and  in 
place  on  touchinfj  the  plant  roughly,  onlr  the  climate  of  India.  They  therefore 
thai  it  recovers  itaetf  in  a  abort  perioa.  took  Hindooa  into  pay,  and  the  English 
All  theae  motions  are  independent  of  each  adot>ted  the  some  policy.  The  East  In- 
other  ;  and  it  is  poeeible  to  touch  a  htanefa  dia  company  at  present  hsa  a  native  force 
so  gently  that  it  sball  shrink  without  the  of  nearly  SOO,000  men.  There  are  sev- 
leaves  tieing  affected.  Some  other  spe-  eral  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  some  com- 
cies  of  nwnoM  exhUrit  the  same  phenom-  paniea  of  aitilleiy  compoaed  of  native 
ena,  but  in  a  leas  striking  degree.  troops.    The  pay  of  the  sep<m  is  only 

Siiis0Ai,UH.     (See  PhSoiophg,  divia-  fourteen shillingB per  month.    Ttaeirdress 

ion  F^tnek  PbBouphg.)  is  a  red  jacket,  witli  a  white  cotton  rest 

Skpi*,  in  natural  hWoiT ;  the  cuttle-  underneath,  trowsers  reaching  only  about 

fish,  of  ^icb  the  genetic  character  is  as  tialf  way  down  the  thiglis,  and  a  light 

follows:  The  hodyiafleehy,receiTing  the  turinn.    Though  not  generally  equal  in 

bresat  in  a  sheath,  with  a  tubular  aper-  courage  and  dexterity  to  European  aol- 

tnre  at  its  base:  it  hoa  eight  arms  beset  diers,tbeyareliardy,andcapabTeofe(idur- 

with  numerous  warts  or  suckers,  and  in  ins  mucii,aiid  verytempeiateintheirfood. 

most  apeciee  two  pedunculated  leolacula :  heptkmber  (&om  the  Latin  tejAwnut, 

the  bead  is  short ;   the  oteb  large  [  the  seventh) ;  the  ninth  month  of  our  year, 

mouth  resembling  a  parrot  s  bealc.  These  Init  the  seventh  of  the  old  Roman  fear, 

animals  inhabit  various  seas,  and  iu  hot  which  b^an  in  March.    (See  Calmdar, 

cKmates  some  of  tbem  grow  to  an  enor-  and  fpocA.) 

mous  mze.  Utey  are  armed  with  a  dread-  SEPTGHBRisEcas ;  the  name  given  to 
fiti  apparatus  of  holders,  furnished  with  the  authors  and  agents  of  the  nonible 
sucken,  by  which  thev  taaten  upon  their  massacre  of  prisoaeia,  in  Paria,  on  tbe 
prey  ai^  convey  it  to  tneir  mouths.  Thev  second  andthird  of  September,  1T9S.  (See 
iMve  the  power  of  squirting  out  a  black  France,  mttoryqf.) 
fluid  resemUing  ink,  and  which  is  said  to  Scptekkial  Elections.  Tbe  mem- 
be  an  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  betd  of  the  Britiah  bouse  of  conunons 
IiuUan  iiiL  Tbe  bone  in  the  back  ia  con-  are  elected  for  seven  veara,  as  were  thoae 
verted  into  pounce.  The  eggs  are  depos-  of  the  French  chamber  of  deputies  be- 
lted uponBea-weed,and  resemble  a  bunch  fore  tbe  revolution  in  July,  1630.  "Die 
of  gropea.  At  the  moment  when  the  fe-  period  of  seven  years  was  introduced 
man  depositB  tibem,  they  ore  white ;  but  mto  England,  with  a  reservation  of  tlie 
the  males  pass  over  ihem  to  impremate  king's  right  to  dissolve  the  houae  at  bis 
them,and  tfamr  then  become  hhu».  Thev  pleasure,  and  order  a  new  election,  under 
are  round,  with  a  little  point  at  the  end,  tbe  administration  of  air  Robert  Walpole, 
and  m  each  of  them  ie  encloaed  a  living  in  1716 ;  and  into  France  in  16S4,  under 
cunle-fiab  surrounded  by  a  gelatinous  count  Villile.  This  innovation  vras  a 
fluid.  Tbe  species  [odoptu)  found  in  the  slitter  attack  upon  the  conatitution  of 
HeditenaneaD  and  Indian  seoa  some-  England  than  of  France.  In  England, 
times  crowB  to  a  vast  size ;  the  arms  are  it  had  always  been  the  custom  to  elect 
■aidUiDedglitornineftifaoms  long.  The  the  whole  bouse  of  ciHnmons  at  die 
Indiatui  e$nf  baichelB  in  their  boats  to  same  time.     In  Praacv,  the  fifth  pan 
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(^  the  chamber  ofdeuutiea  bad,  formally  b    En^and.       Pitt    hinweH;  whM  be 

yean,  been  renewed  anDually.      In'the  advocated  paHUmentory  reform   m  the 

fonner  country,  the  exiatiug  slate  of  thin^  seaaioti  of  May  7,  J783,  called  the  septen- 

depended  on  a  paiticuUr  law  ;  in  the  lat-  uial  election  one  of  the  greateat  defect!  ia 

ter,  the  cotistilulioD  bad  esiablisbed  the  the    eyHlem    of   popular    reprea^italioo. 

period  of  five  vean,  and  the  partia)  re-  His  biH  to  reMore  tiieDnial  etectioiis,  in 

newal  of  the  cnan^ier  of  electore.    The  which  he  was  supported  by  Foil,  was  re- 


septennial  election  of  the  British  bouse  jected  by  a  majority  of  only  eleven. .  In 
of^commons  wss  proposed  in  tbe  bouae  1834,  the  same  subject  was  broached  1^ 
of  l(H-ds,  April  10,  1716,  bv  the  duke  of  celebrated  statesmen  in  the  French  chain- 
Devonshire,  on  the  ground  that  tbe  elec-  bere.  The  French  constitution  of  1791 
tion  for  three  yeara,  which  had  been  piac-  required  an  eatirelj  new  election;  that 
tiaed  till  then,  not  only  gave  too  frequent  of  1795,  an  election  of  a  third  part  of  the 
occaaion  for  the  great  expenses  id*  an  membera ;  and  tb&t  of  1799,  the  electioD 
election,  but  also  too  often  produced  party  of  s  fifth  every  j^ear.  Tbe  lost  r^ula- 
excitements,  and  afforded  frequent  op-  tion  was  retained  in  tbe  charter  of  1814, 
portimities  for  tbe  intrigues  of  the  Pa-  and  tbe  age  required  for  every  voter  was 
pists  and  Jacobilea,  wbo  then  threatened  thirty  years,  and  tor  every  reineseutative 
tbe  tranquilU^  of  ^e  state,  by  means  of  forty.  April  5,  1624,  count  de  Corbi^ra^ 
tbeir  connexion  with  France,  and  had  the  ministerofthe  interior,  propoeed,  in  the 
been  with  difficulty  subdued,  when  the  house  of  peers,  tliat  the  whole  chamber 
pretender  had  effected  a  landinsin  Scot-  of  deputies  should  be  choeen  BtoDce,aud 
land,  in  1715.  After  a  sjnrited  debate,  the  that  a  new  election  should  take  place 
bill  passed  in  the  bouae  of  lords  by  a  ma-  every  seven  years.  Tbe  most  distinguiah- 
jority  of  thirty-fire  rotea ;  but  thirty  ed  speakers,  m  both  chambers,  viewed  the 
-meii^rs  signecl  a  proteet  against  it,  onthie  proposed  measure  as  a  violation  of  an  es- 
ground  thu  tbe  trieuiual  election  cotti-  eential  pan  of  the  charter.  Its  advo- 
portcd  with  tbe  spirit  of  the  constitutioa,  cates  maintained  that  it  would  prove  s 
whereas  a  longer  term  would  undidy  re-  moans  of  promoting  public  peace,  l^  di- 
■trict  the  electoral  franchise,  while  cor-  minishiiis  tbe  occatioos  of  public  exdte- 
tuption  would  becomemorefrequent,and  ment,  orproducing  a  greater  unifbiini^ 
elections  more  eniensive-  In  the  house  in  the  transactiou  of  buaneas,  and  of  ena- 
of  commons,  the  tnll  was  oppoeed  with  bltng  the  legislators,  by  means  of  their 
Btill  more  warmth ;  but  after  fonj  perwrns  prolonged  experience,  to  make  better  laws, 
had  spoken  for  and  agunst  it,  it  waa  passed  The  bill  paseed  the  chamber  of  deputies 
by  th«  house,  964  against  131.  It  deserves  June  8,  S93  to  87,  and  was  confirrDed  by 
notice  that  the  bill  waa  advocated  and  cor-  tiie  king  on  the  9th. 
ried  by  the  whig*,  notwithstanding  the  Sbptdaoesima  Som>*t,  tbe  thiid  Sun- 
opposition  of  the  tories.  Tbe  fonner  day  before  Lent  (q.v.),i3Supposodtutake 
pmbaUy  viewed  it  as  a  protection  for  the  its  name  from  ilsbeing  shout  seventy  days 
new  dynas^  againat  the  house  of  Stuart,  before  Easter  {trphtagaimiu,  seventieib). 
and  as  the  most  effectual  means  to  ex-  SEmiiaijiT,  the  Sevestt,  or  LXa; 
terminate  Popery  and  Jesuitism,  and  to  the  Greek  version  of  tlie  Old  Testament, 
establish  the  superiority  of  Protestantism,  which,  according  to  thestory  of  Aristteuti, 
In  1734,  a  now  controversy  arose  about  whom  Joiwphus  follo\v8  in  his  Jewish  An- 
this  act  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  tiquitiea,  was  made  on  the  island  of  Pba- 
tories  and  the  Jacobites  ffriends  of  the  ro«,  near  Egypt,  by  Eeventy-two  learned 
bouse  of  Stuart)  proposed,  in  the  lower  Jews  (whence  the  name  Seotuoginia,  sev- 
house,  to  repeal  it,  and  even  some  whigs  enty),  by  command  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
were  in  favor  of  so  doine ;  among  them,  phus,  king  of  Egypt.  The  story  further 
the  celebrated  Pulteney,  the  most  zealous  states,  that  although  the  tntuslators  vere 
advocate  of  the  bill  in  1716.  The  two  seixirated  from  each  other,  yet,  tbrouf^ 
parties,  however,  were  principally  octu-  the  operation  of  divine  iuspiration,  their 
ated  by  the  desire  of  power.  LordBoling-  veraions  were,  word  for  word,  tjie  sauie. 
broke  wished  to  put  down  the  minister  This  version  is  also  called  the  Alexnn- 
Walpole.  Walpole,  however,  triumphed  drian,  because  it  is  aeiil  to  have  been  pre- 
by  a  majority  of  247  votes  against  184,  pared  at  Alexandria.  [See  .^Uxaiidnaii 
and  Bolingbroke  retired  to  France.  But  Com.)  We  probabN  owe  it  to  some  Alex- 
ihe  opuiitHi  that  the  lottg  duratiiKi  of  tbe  andrian  Jews,  viho,  having  lost  the 
houseofcommDnais  injurious  totbefi«e-  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  caused  this 
dom  of  dections,  and  ftvoiable  to  every  translation  to  be  made  by  some  of  tbeir 
kind  of  corruptND,  baa  always  prerailed  leaned  countrymen,  lin'  the   use  of  tlw 
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yniy  they  were  formerif  obliged  to  petfomall 

-,n  was  iTEiisiaiea;  ina  the  the  capital  ex«cutioiu  in  the  emiHre.  The 

veraoD  of  the  remainiiig  books  of  the  dTCar&HTe  bIm  Rubjectsof  mirthalcoun. 

Old  Teatamenl  waa  occompliabed  gntd-  and  ore  often  used  as  footstools  for  the 

u^hr.  auhan  to  mount  his  horae.    The  mpid^ 

Stpui-CRBE,  Holt.    (3ee  Poluline.}  batchu  (eee  Cm  .^ga)  are  the  door-keep- 

Sefdlture.      (See    Burial,   Bun/mg  era  of  the  seraglio;  Bod  the  io^oivi  (a.  v.), 

Placet,  and  Canaity.\  s  numerous  corps  who  serve  in  Die  inte' 

Scqt7E9TRATiOH ;  tne  act  of  sepantuig  rior  of  theHereglio.  Wemsyhere  remarit, 

n  tfalDK  in  contniverey  ftom  the  powewion  that  among  the  5 — 6000   men   empto^- 

of  both  paities,  till  the  ti^t  is  determined  ed  in  guarding  the  interior  of  the  aoia^io, 

by  course  of  law.    It  is  either  voluntary  not  k  euigle  fire-arm  is  to  be  found.    The 

or  neceasBty ;  voluntary  when  it  is  done  boiltKm3nachi  is,  after  the  ibufor  ago,  the 

by  consent  of  the  parties,  and  neccMaiy  second  person  of  the  seraglio,  and  is  the 

when  it  takes  place  by  order  of  the  offi-  ontyindividuBl,except  the  sultan,allowed 

cicd   authority.      The  thing  sequestered  to  wear  a  beard  within  the  palace.    The 

{ttqaabiaa)  cannot  be  claimed  by  either  hdia^  (wood-cutters)  are  of  the  same 

|Hiity  till  the  dispute  is  decided.     PerwHW  condition  aa  the  preceding,  and  make  a 

taaci,   in   some  cases,  be  sequestered,  as  part  of  the  household  guard  and  servants. 

weU  as  things.  Beades  these,  the  sultan  has  also  a  lift- 

Sekaolio,  properiv  Sekai  (q.  v.) ;  the  guard  (padis  and  teladu),  who   accom- 

palace  of  the  Turkish  sultan  in  Constan-  peny  him  when  he  leaves  the  seraglio. 

tinople.     It  stands  in  a  beautiful  situation,  Serai  ;  a  large  building  for  the  sccoiu- 

OD  a  point  of  land  projecting  into  thesea.  modation   of  travellers,  common  in  the 

(See  Onuttmlinqpje.)   Its  wallsembracea  Eastern  countries.      In  Turkey,   these 

circuitof  about  nine  mites^ncluding several  buildings  are  commonly  called  Idiaiu  (q.  v]^ 

moaoues,  spacious  gardens,  and  buildings  in   Perna,   earoKonteraa,  by   corruption 

capable  of  acconmiodating  90,000  men,  earman»arv»  (q.  v.);  but  in  Tartary  and 

thou^  the  number  of  the  sultan's  house-  India,  simply  vrait.    The   erection   of 

hold  does  not  amount  to  above  10,000,  in-  them  is  considered  a  meritorioue  act  by 

chiding  gardeners  and  menials.      From  Hindoos   as  well  as  Munulmana.    (See 

the  sea,  It  makes  a  fine  appearance ;  but  Serof^w.) 

from  the  land  side,  the  doinea,  the  gilded  Seiuupore,  or  SERANrooa;  a  town  ui 

cupolas,&r.,are  concealed  by  the  thick  and  Bengal,  belonging  to  the  Danes,  c 


ihe  spectator  t 
'  heads  of  rece 


of  the  heads  of  recently  executed  victims.  laL  VHP  45'  N. ;  population,  about  5000. 
The  harem  is  the  part  of  the  seraglio  oc-  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  the  territory  ex- 
cupied  by  the  women  of  the  sultan.  (See  tending  one  mile  along  the  river,  sod 
Hofvm.)  The  mincipal  gale  of  the  se-  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  houses  are 
ragljo  is  called  Babi  Humiafum  (Sublime  built  of  brick  and  plastered,  but  few  of 
Porte}.  The  sultan  is  served  by  the  itdi'  them  ore  of  more  toan  two  stories,  wit!) 
ogtariM  (paces),  called  also  Uch'  t^aitgi,  flat  roofs,  balcooiea,  and  Venetian  «in- 
who  are  Amalice  of  humble  origin,  and  dows.  It  is  not  tbrtijied,  but  has  a  bat- 
are  divided  into  four  chambers,  according  tery  with  twelve  pieces  of  cannon.and 
to  their  rank  and  service.  The  fourth  and  carries  on  a  trifling  trade  with  Europe, 
last  of  these  chambeie  is  called  the  khitrne  China,  &c.  This  town  is  the  heod-quar- 
odaulai  (treasury).  The  pages  of  this  ters  of  the  Baptist  misaionaries  In  India, 
chamber  are  under  the  direction  of  the  the  principal  of  whom  are  the  reverend 
kitlar  ago,  and  are  mtrusted  with  the  Messrs.  Carey,  Marehman  and  Ward, 
care  of  the  treasures.  It  has  been  sup-  They  commenced  their  establiahment 
pesei]  that  the  seraglio  contained  treaa-  here  in  1799,  and  have  ever  since  been 
urea  of  great  value.  The  sultans  juqued  engaged  in  propagating  Christianity,  aud 
themselves  upon  leaving  large  sums  in  translating  and  printing  the  Scripturee. 
the  treasury.  Whatever,  therefore,  the  (See  JMwnoru.)  A  college  for  the  educo- 
aovereign  could  collect  during  his  life,  lion  of  native  preachers  has  also  been  es- 
waa  shut  up  at  his  death  in  his  khatne  tiUilished  here. 

chamber,  with  an  inscription  in  letters  of  Seraph  (in  the  pluraJ,  wropAun] ;  the 

gold,  TloM  it  Vtelrauunqflhenitian  A.  B^  name  applied,  by  the  prophets  of  the  Old 

which  was  never  touched  except  in  ex-  Testament,  to   the   highest  class  of  an- 

trome  cases.     The  mutes  of  the  senglio,  gels  that  surround  God's  thnine.    (See 

about  fi»ty  in  number,  are  the  court  fooh :  Jfymrcla/.]    The  word  is  Hebrew,  vgni- 
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fjmtnt)bUM,thegrtat,^iK>  suiroimd  the  1795,  wm  made  ft  knight  of  the  Pole  Star ; 

rojd  throne.     The  FnnciBcanBantBtfkd  and,  in  1810,  receired  IsOMS  of  nolrilitf, 

the  ten^Mc  order  (see  JVmew  ^fJUnii^ ;  and  waa  ujpoinied  auperintendoit  of  the 

and  BonaTenlun  (q,  v.)  was  callnd  the  police.    Hia  wnfca  are  chiefly  coofined 

itrof^  dodor.  to  Sweden.    He  died  Febniair  36, 1814. 

SEBAPis;tuteIuygwlofEK7pt.byw»De  Depth  of  tboariit  and  vigor  of  coneep- 

conadered  u  an  old  deity  iaentjcal  with  tion,  ener^  aoa  grace,  are  the  character- 

Onria,bjothene8  introduced  fiTMnabroad.  istictiof  hie  style.  His  Cupid  and  I^che; 

In  Alexandria  be  waa  the  chief  deity.  Diomedea  carrying  off  the  Palladiuni  (m 

SEKiaKiaa,   with  the  Turka ;  the  gen-  England) ;   Mara  and  Veoua ;   a  Faun ; 

eraliaainio  of  a  whole  army.     He  has  Oxenatiem  dktaiinc  the  HiatMY  of  Oua- 

veiy  eztertaire  power,  but  ia  under  the  tavua  AdotpbtniouiehiBtaric  Huaa, — an 

r.d  Tizier,  and  ii  cboaen  from  among  among  hia  {HiDcipal  Matuw.    Among  hia 

pachaa  of  two  or  three  tsih.    Some-  groupe  are  the  monuineiit  of  Deaeartea ; 

times,  abo,  commandere  of  a  lower  rank  Om  Resurrection  of  Christ,  s  baat-reKef ; 

are  called  MratUert.  two  angela  over  the  altar  in  the  cathedra) 

Seremxdk  (ItsJian,  tireaala,  6om  the  at  Csrlstadt,  &^      ByMr6m  ia  hia  moat 

Latin  Krenua,  clear);  properly,  muMc  per-  celebrated  pupil. 

fbnned  in  a  clear  night ;  nence  amuaica)        8Bans,m  general,  denoteaacontiniMd 

eDtertainmeot  provided  bj  a  lover  under  succeaeion  of  thinga  in  the  nme  otder, 

the  window  of  hia  miaticea.    It  cotMsta,  and  having  the  eame  relation  or  ctwuiez- 

g«ierally,  of  iivtnimental  nniaic,  but  vo-  ion  with  each  other. 
cal  is  aometimea  added.     The  practice       Ariea,  in    mathematica.      (See   Pr*- 

eristad  even  amonp  ilie  Greeks  and  Ro-  grttiwn.) 

tnans.     Such  muaic  ia  aometimea  per-       Stria,  h^btOe,  eoBSista  erf'  an  infinite 

Ibnned  merely  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  number  of  tenna,  eo  that,  let  the  aeriea  be 

good  will  towarda  distinguished  penona,  carried  to  anjt  aaBfliaUe  length  or  niun- 

and  then  a  not  unfrequently  accompanied  ber  of  nnua,  it  can  lie  earriea  yet  brther 

by  long  procesriona  with  torches.   Hence  widiout  limitation, 
the  diSerent  character  of  serenadee.    A       SEBtNaiFiTiM,or8Ri-KUfaA-rATAN4; 

ainele  mnger  may  accomp^y  hia  atwig  a  city  of  Hindoae^n,in  Myaore,and,fer« 

wim  the  guitar,  mandoline,  lute,  &c.;  or  consideraUe  time,  the  coital  of  the  mov- 

wind  instrumeats  may  be  used,  as  flutee,  ince ;  315  miles  south-west  of  Madras ; 

homa,  clarioneta,  hautboys ;  or,  aa  is  the  Ion-  7ff>  51'  E. ;  laL  IT*  39  N.    The  pop- 

fishion  in  some  of  the  laigcst  utiea  of  ulation  in  1600  waa  eatimalsd  at  uprrarda 

Northern  Germany,  many   sneers   may  of  30,000;  in  1690,  It  waa  stated  at  kaa 

join.    Serenades  are  also  aometimea  used  than  lOfiOO ;  the  diminution  ia  owing  lo 

as  concert  piecea,  and  then,  of  course,  ez'  the  removal  of  the  eourt.    It  ia  atuatad 

perieace  aome  change  of  character.  at  the  upper  end  of  ao  ialandin  the  Cbh- 

8E>£npiB;oneofthenameaofCey]oii.  very,  and  hasenatedasafbrtreaa  from  a 

Sebseant,  or  SEanAnr,  in  war,  la  an  remote  period.  Danog  the  redna  of  Hy- 
inferior  officer  in  a  company  of  foot,  or  der  Aly  and  hia  aon  l^ppoo  Sunan,itraae 
troop  of  diagoona,  armed  with  a  halberd,  to  a  degree  of  wealth  and  qJendor  be- 
and  appointed  to  aee  discipline  observed,  fore  unknown,  and  waamippoeed  to  contain 
to  teach  the  soldiere  the  exerciae  of  their  150,000  inhabitants.  In  1793,  Seringa- 
arms,  and  to  order,  straighten  and  ferm  patam  was  inveoted  by  the  foitiah  utd 
ranks,  files,  &c.  allied    armies,   under  lord   ComwalKs, 

Sergell,  Johu  Tobia^  a  celebrated  amounting  to  400,000  men.    TiKN>oSid- 

Swedish  sculptor,  bom  at  Stockholm,  in  twi,terri&d,  relinquished  half  hHdomin- 

1740,  began  his  career  as  a  stone-mason,  iona,andpaidtotheconqueroT8£9/>0(^000 

but  afterwardsbecameapupilofL'Arcbe.  aterUng.    In  1799,  it  waa  again  inveaied 

veque.  whom  he  accompanied  to  France,  by  the  (inttee  of  the  Bridsh  and  Niam, 

He  subaequently  went  to  Italy,  at  the  ex-  and  taken  by  storm,  Hav  4th,  TVlNmSul- 

pemeofthelcingof  Sweden, andacquired  tan  and  nearly  8000  <X  hia  men  having 

neat  celebrity.     In  1778,  he  returned  to  Men.    SeringMMtam  aflerwarda  became 

Sweden,  visiOng  Paiis  in  his  way,  where  the  property  of  the  Britieh,  and  ia  die 

he  was  nominated  a  member  of  theaced'  reeidence  of  a  judge,  coUectoi^  &«.,  but 

amy  of  fine  arts.    He  then  visited  Lon-  haa  gready  decuned  from  its  fbruMr  im- 

don,  readied  Stockholm  in  1779,  and,  on  portance. 

the  decease  of  his  preceptor,  succeeded       Siaous  D'AeiffconT,  Jean  BaptisM, 

to  his  place.    In  1784,  be  accompanied  hona  at  Beauvaia  in  1730,  died  in  1814 

Onstavualll  on  hii  tiarela  toltaly;  in  Be  passed  a  great  part  i^  h«  Ufe  ia  l«Jy, 
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devmed  to  the  Kudj  of  the  arts.  Bendn  lu^er  quadrupedB  by  inTolriDg  ihem  in 
hiB  lUewS  <k  fhigntnii  de  Smlplure  on-  their  foida.  Serpenla  iusiMre  au  instinc- 
Itfue  en  TVrc  aaU  (4to.,  1814),  we  have  tive  horror  iu  mui  and  moat  auiinab. 
from  him  a  very  learned  work,  entitled  Their  hissiiiff,  io  bodm  ^tecies,  is  tniljr 
Hutoire  de  PAt  par  la  Momimtnts,^  de-  staitliog ;  but,  notwithBtandiug,  moat  of 
jnoi  ta  Dicadence  an  eiaqtaimt  SiicU,  ihem  are  perfectly  hBrmleaB.  Id  northem 
jutmi'h  $im  XeaouttiUmtnl  ou  qumnime  cUmatea,  they  paaa  the  winter  ip  a  tupid 
£fede(3vol8.,foIio,3a5plale8,F»ri8,lBiO  stale,  and  chajige  the  epidermis  in  the 
— 1833).  spring.  The  eggs  are  rounded,  and  ag- 
SsKFEtrr.  The  serpents,  or  ofhidia,  glutinated  in  brad-like  rows  by  a  mucoiu 
form  a  vei^  natural  class  of  reptiles,  in  substance,  and,  in  the  venomous  qiecieei 
general  eashr  distinguished  by  the  total  hatch  before  they  are  excluded  from  the 
abseDce  of  feet,  not  the  slightest  veetiee  oviduct,  and  the  young  are  bom  living. 
of  which  is  discoverable  on  the  most  ml-  The  females  oflen  take  care  of  (heir  young 
nute  (Ussection.  Their  motion  is,  notwith-  for  a  time,  and,  on  the  approach  of  dan- 
standing,  very  rapid  iu  some  species,  and  ger,  have  been  seen  to  receive  the  whole 
ia  accomplished  by  means  of  the  »nuo8i-  &mily  in  their  throats,  and,  when  it  has 
ties,  or  folds,  whicli  tliey  fonn  with  ttieir  passed,  to  restore  them  again  to  the  opeo 
bodies.  When  in  a  state  of  repose,  they  air.  More  than  three  buudred  speciesare 
usually  dispose  themselves  io  coils,  witL  enumerated,  most  of  which,  includhig  all 
the  brad  in  the  centre  ;  and  many  are  en-  the  ^gantic  species,  inhaUt  tropical  ch- 
abled  to  spring  to  a  certain  distance  by  mates.  South  America,  in  particular, 
die  Budflen  unfolding  of  these  coila.  Ber-  abounds  with  them.  The  voiomous  spe- 
penta  are  destitute  of  movable  eyelids,  ciea  compose  aboui  one  fifth  pr  one  sixth 
or  distiDCt  tympanuma.  All  have  teeth,  of  the  whole  number;  and  among  these 
but  they  serve  only  to  retain  their  food,  are  some  whose  bite  is  fatal  in  a  few  hours, 
and  are  not  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  and  even  minutes.  But  few  species,  and 
mastication.  They  are  long, veiysbarply  these  moetly  harmlen,  inhabit  cold  di- 
pointed,  and  incline  backwu^  The  ven-  mates ;  and  towards  the  poles,  they  seem 
omous  species  have  the  mazillaries  very  to  be  entirely  wanting.  The  vencan  of 
small  and  movable,  and  in  tbem  are  im-  the  European  viper  is  neither  acid  nor  al- 
planted  two  teeth  much  longer  than  kaline,  neither  acrid  norcausticjisinai^ 
the  rest,  and  traversed  by  a  canal,  to  the  taste,  and  hannleas  when  taken  in- 
fbr  the  purpose  of  transmitting  the  temally ;  in  short,  posseasee  moat  of  the 
poison.  These  bngs  are  pnijected  for-  external  characteia  of  umple  mucus.  It 
ward  in  the  actisn  i^"  biting,  but  at  other  preserves  its  power  after  the  death  of  the 
times,  are  disposed  along  the  roof  of  the  animwl  which  fiinushed  it.  Its  strength 
mouth,  in  sucb  a  manner  as  hardly  to  varies  in  intensity  according  to  the  warmth 
be  dincoverable  at  first  ei^L  The  jaws  of  the  climate  and  season  of  the  year,  be- 
of  serpents  are  tinited  aj  ligaments  in  ing  much  more  dangerous  in  summer  than 
such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  great  ex-  in  winter;  as  also  according  to  the  l^ne 
tensitHi,  which  enables  them  to  swallow  of  time  which  has  intervened  mnce  the 
■ni«i«l»  of  much  jester  diameter  than  lest  bite,  and  the  degree  of  irrilatian  with 
their  own  bodies.  The  tongue  is  remark-  which  die  action  is  performed.  It  is  much 
ably  extensible,  and  terminates  in  two  long  more  iatal  to  small  animals  than  to  tai^, 
carnlaginouB  points.  They  have  only  one  and  especially  when  they  aro  much  terti- 
luiw  TheBkin,indifrerentgenera,iBannu-  fied.  We  have  no  true  vipers  in  the  U. 
Iued,coriaceouaorgranulated,cff,inosifTe-  Slates. — The  boas  or  anacondas  iuliabit 
quendy,coveredmui scales.  They  feedon  tropical  America,  and  are,  in  general,  ea- 
quadnipedB,rept)lea,iiisectB,orwomis,and  sily  distinguished  by  having  the  plates  un- 
swallow  thiur  prey  entire.  They  do  not  der  the  tail  undivided.  Stnne  attain  a  si- 
drink,  and  the  power  of  digestion  is  slow,  gantic  size,  and  curi  theu*  tails  about  me 
one  meal  serving  them  for  weeks,  or  even  trunks  or  branches  of  trees,  and,  in  this  po- 
months  ;  but  when  an  opportunity  ofTere,  sition,  lie  in  wait  for  the  larger  ijuadru- 
they  take  an  enonnous  quantity  of  food.  peda. — The  pythons  equal  them  m  Kze, 
The  ribs  are  very  numerous,  and  sur-  and  pursue  iLe  same  mode  of  life.  They 
round  a  great  portion  of  the  trunk,  lie  inhabit  the  tropical  [Mrts  of  the  eastern 
muscles,  even  m  the  smaller  qwcies,  are  continent — The  species  of  hydras  are 
endowed  with  an  aatoniahing  power  of  small  aquatic  serpents,  having  the  extt«m- 
eonstriction ;  and  those  species  which  at-  ity  of  their  tails  ailarged,  and  very  much 
tain  the  enormous  dimensions  of  thir^  compreesed  ;  which  contbnnatioD  givee 
fbei  or  mwe,  are  enabled  to  destroy  the  them  greater  fiicility  in  moving  through 
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the  water.    Thej  inhabit  the  fanefyojueal    Hie  ctrionare  Uaieku>dwhit«,  th«l^cl[ 
parts  of  Ana,  and  the  Dei^borinc  islands,    predominating.     Tie  v' '~      '      '  ~ 
_..  I  ■..  _.    .     — J  ^^1^  diunif""'     " "■""  ' 


,  nindom.  transTene  lines  on  the  back,  which  anivt 
We  shall  tiow  Doticfl  some  of  ihemostre-  on  the  sides,  tbtis  fbnningtbe  Mmtdonce 
tnarkable  and  beet  known  BpeciM  of  the  of  a  chain.  The  maikings  are,  bowerer, 
V.Stales. — The  rattle -Aiuikes  (crotdJiu)  are  extreme^  TariaUe;  and  indinduals  are 
tMCclusiTely  Ainencan,and  are  celetKBted  fouDdentii«lrblack,tfaick]jwriiAlediTilh 
for  tbe  TtoleDce  of  their  poison.  They  are  regubrljonil  white  specka.  Iliuhabhstbe 
esnl;f  dielitigtiiBited  t^  die  noisy  inatni-  SoutheniStalee,butiBBonielinie8  fbundas 
ment  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  compceed  of  lar  ntath  bb  New  JsTBey . — Hie  coach- 
homTBaeks  loaaelf  inserted  intoeaehoth-  whip  snake  (C.,^f{/bnnuHs  a  vary  kmg 
er.  The  banded  rattle-snake  pt>we  to  the  and  slender  species,  rBrely  found,  and  od- 
leoftth  of  four  or  five  feet.  Itinhalnts  the  1  j  in  the  more  southem  ststea. — Hie  wa- 
Nonhem  and  Middle  Slates  &om  about  laL  ter  sitake  IC.  t^aedon)  is  found  in  all  patts 
46°,andisalBofoundintheWesteniStBtea,  of  the  U.  Statea,  and  is  vei^  common  in 
and  bejond  the  Misnasippi. — The  dia-  the  Ticinit;  of  Philadelphia.  Its  laual 
mond  ratile-snake  (so  called  from  a  row  color  is  brown  on  the  back,  beneath  pale, 
of  large  black  rhomboidalfifures  disposed  with  indistiitet  daik  roots ;  but  the  inarit- 
alonf  the  backj  atiuns  larger  dimensions,  ings  varj  exceediuglf,  and  it  is  often 
and  inbabiu  tlte  Southern  States.  The  fburd  tranarerselj  banded  with  white. 
Sams,  or  a  very  similar  species,  is  fhutid  "Hub  variatioo  has  (treatise  to  much  coo- 
in  South  America^— The  ground  tattle-  fhffion  in  the  books,  where  h  is  repeatedly 
snake  (C  mUiarmt)  is  a  small  species,  in-  described  undw  difierrat  names. .  Hte 
faalriting  the  Southern  aawell  asthe  West-  bod;  is  thick  in  proportion,  snd  it  attaiiM 
em  Slates.  It  has  but  two  or  three  rattke  large  dimenmons,  sometimes  growing  to  the 
on  the  tail,  and  is  much  dreaded,  as  its  length  of  fiTefheL  Itfretnientsezclusiveh 
■mall  size,  and  ^  slight  noise  of  ha  tat-  tbebordersirfhBmamB,  ana,  when  dotnibad, 
tie,  render  it  more  liable  to  be  overlooked,  often  takes  refiige  inthera,a(ulcot>cealBit- 
^The  copper-head  {trigwuKephtduM  Hit-  self  at  the  bottom^-The  striped  or  gar- 
phone)  is  as  dangerous  as  the  lattle-snake,  terauakc(C*Mali()iaibe  meat  couhdmi 
which  it  mtich  resembles,  Iwt  is  destitute  qwcies  in  most  parts  of  the  U.  Statea.  lite 
of  the  rattle  at  the  extremig'  of  the  taiL  cokH"  is  brown  abore,  with  Ua^  apacks, 
The  color  is  brown,  iririi  clouded  niota  of  and  three  iotighudind  lines  of^ — '~' 


a  deeper  hue.  It  is  widely  difiiiaedthrou{;h  yellow. — The  coflared  snake  (C.JSauanb- 
the  U.  Stales.— -The  dtm  J^dnhu  inhabiis  n) ;  a  mnail  miecie^  ot  a  daik  leaden  etA- 
the    southern  and  souto-westem  parts  of    or  on  the  back,  havmg  a  v^iitish  hand  dis- 


feet,  and  the  tail  rerf  short.  It  ia  mailed  ibund  under  ^e  batt  oT  trees,  from  Ut. 
with  about  twenty  broad  black  rings,  al-  43Plo  South  Cardhia. — CSmamu  ifi'j)i 
temating  with  about  as  manv  yellow  ones,    a  still  smaller  species,  whh  a  remanahh 


The  last  are  speckled  with  brown,  and  are  miall  head ;  the  color  brownish  above,  and 
whitishontlie  margin.  The^vearcour  reddish  beneath ;  dkescakesoioolli.  Iti) 
principal  poisonous  serpent  The  follow-  finind,  beneath  etonesaadk^  in  the  tMu- 
mg  are  entireh  harmless : — The  hog-noee  t^of  Philadelphia,  but  is  rarel — C$qiUm- 
snake  [hderoian)  is  a  remarkable  reptile.  mUtdut  (S^) ;  mth  seven  kmcitudhial 
Thenaaeisdi^tlymTaedup,aiidflaitened  blackish  Jinea,  three  above,  and  fma  be- 
in  front,  bearing  a  remote  rmemblance  to  nealh  j  the  general eakir,Wwa  above,aiid 
theBnoutoftheanimalwhosenameit  bears,  j'elloinsb  beneath  :aBmal]BpedeB,inhaMt- 
It  ponpnnKw  the  power  of  dilatine  lateral-  mgthe  Middle  and  Western  States. — Th4 
ly  the  bead  and  upper  part  of  me  net^  scarlet  snake'(C.  eocdneu*),  beautifully 
and,  in  thi« state,  makes  a  foimidable ap-  markedwitbscariet,hlack,aii(l'fellitw,  tn- 
peanmce.  It  is  widely  difiueed  through  haUta  the  Sotttfaeni  States. — Tbie  green 
the  U.  States,  but,  like  many  others,  is  snake^O.(M(MrM);aeiinllspe<»e^eiitiiehr 
not  Ibimd  eastward  of  the  Hudson  riv-  of  a  bndit  green  color.  The  scales  are  cart- 
er.— The  liUck  snake  [aJ/ubtr  amririe-  mted.  It  is  ftond  in  the  SoudMRi  States. 
tor)  a  found  throu^out  the  U.  States.  — C.  ttmaK*,-  anothef  green  wiake^rcesm- 
The  color  ii  black,  mclioing  to  slate  color  bfing  the  fbnuer,  but  widi  smooth  scales, 
beneath,  with  tiie  throat  and  Hps  white.  intiaiMtinj|theNor4MmandIHiddle States. 
The  sealea  are  smooth.  It  fpvws  to  the  —The  pme  snake  (Cmefanwletteut);  nie 
length  of  six  feet,  andita  motions  areve^  of  our  brgest  species,  attaining  the  length 
rapid.— The  chain  snake  [C.  gdulur)  n  of  ei^t  feet.  The  eok>r  is  whltiah,  wAh 
au  allied  speciea  also,  whh  smooth  scales.  large  blacltish  qtots.  ItiaooammoninNew 
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JoMy,  and  is  round  in  aH  the  more  Bouth-  Good  Hope,  for  the  purpoM  of  dertroy- 

«n)  and  weMempaitiof  the  U.  StaUB,aiid  ing  lizards,  Buakeei,  rats,  kc    It  booh  b«- 

eren  be^ ood  the  MagisBippi.     It  ia  of  a  cornea  habituated  to  the  poullr; ;  but  cam 

gentle  (uqxnitioD,  and  iasoroedmee tamed  munbe  taken nottoleaveittaamigtooloac, 

and   kept  about   housea. — The   chicken  ibr  on  aucb  occaaioiia  it  does  not  acnipb 

make,  or  houae  aoake  (C.  guttohu),  is  a  toaati^itibLuizerwitb  the  young  chick- 

beautuiil  epeciea.     The  Dob;  b  elongated,  ens.     "nie  wild  oitd  ia  very  shy,  and  dif- 

■omewhat  flattened   on  the   back,   with  ficult  of  approach.     Thia  bird   is  aome- 

■mooth  ecales ;  the  color  whitiah ;  a  row  times  called  the  tertiary,  finni  some  long 

of  large  bronniah  qiota,  bordered  with  featben  un  the  back  of  the  head,  b  allu- 

Uack,  upon  the  bock ;  a  second  series  of  eion  to  the  custom  of  placing  pens  behind 

mailer  and  daiker  ooee  on  each  side,  al-  the  ear. 

tematingwilh  the  fonner;  beneath,  with  StapuiTiiiE ;  an  abundant  mineral,' 
■mall,  aqiiore,  black  apecfca.  The  ahdomi-  which  almoet  invariably  occura  deatitule 
nai  plates  and  nibcaiidal  acalra  are  very  of  a  regular  crystalline  foim.  A  few  in- 
numerous.  It  attaing  alarge  iize,and  in-  nances  of  crTstailized  serpentine,  however 
habits  all  parts  oftheU.Statea,lhini  Can-  have  been  obeerred,  and  thefbrni  appean 
ada  to  Florida,  as  also  the  trans-Misiiswp-  to  be  a  right  rectangular  priam.  The  maa- 
pi  region.  Although  it  ia  pretty  conalant  Nve  varieties  have  a  granular,  or  impalpa- 
■n  ita  markings,  no  one  of  our  anakea  hi«  ble  composuon,  and  present  red,  brown, 
been  the  occasion  of  so  much  confuaion  black,  vellow,  aiid  gray  colors,  in  veined, 
among  svateniatic  writers ;  and  it  appeara  RMXied,  and  other  delincaUona.  Fncture 
repeatedly  in  the  books  under  a  great  va*  oat,  conchoidal,  or  uneven  ;  surftce  al- 
riety  of  specific  namea.  We  have  omit-  most  dull  ;  lustre  resinous,  indistinct  j 
ted,  in  the  above  account,  Mveral  speciea  streak  white,  acquires  some  lustre ;  trans- 
wbich  have  been  discovered,  within  a  few  lucent  to  «iaque ;  aectile;  hardnesa  about 
years,  in  the  region  beyond  theHiasisBip-  that  of  calcareous  Ef>ar;  specific  gravity 
pi,afl  also  someofihe  Atlantic  Biaxee,  which  3^  Serpentine  isgeneraify  divided  into 
are  not  well  understood.  Hiere  are  prob-  two  Bub-q»ecies,  the  Mauaon  and  prectouj 
ably  many  undeacribed  species  in  tne  U,  serpentine,  the  former  of  which  conaiBls 
Stntea. — It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  of  those  varieties  which  are  destitute  of 
words  in  this  place  concerning  the  glass  handsome  colors,  while  the  latter  includee 
make  of  the  Southern  States.  This  ani'  all  such  as,  from  the  intenuty  and  ar- 
mal  is  destitute  of  feet,  and  ponenea  ma-  rangement  of  their  hues,  are  suited  to 
1^  ofthe  eaterna]  chatacteis  of  a  serpent ;  puipoeea  of  ortiament.  Serpentine  hard- 
rat  its  anatomical  structure  shows  it  lo  mm  on  being  exposed  to  the  fire,  and 
belong  to  the  &nuly  of  lizards.  It  is  ex-  melts  only  (with  great  difficulty)  on  the 
cesnvely  Initlle,  and  is  broken  with  the  edges.  According  to  John,  it  consists  of 
^ghtest  blow ;  which  circumstance  has  giijca  43.50 
given  riae  to  the  name.    (For  the  Seo-wr-        tHagn^k  .'."!,'!!!.'.'.'!"!  38.63 

P^  aee  that  arncle.  ^^f^^ ,00 

SERrBKi-E^TBa  [itTpentartui) ;   a  re-         ijtne  0.3S 

maHuble  South  Afiicin  bird,  belonpng       ^^^^  ;,f  Z^'  \\[\\[:\\\\    1^ 

U,  tiie7-<™c«,  or  birds  of  prev,  but  differ-         q^^  ^^  manganese      0^ 

mg  from  dje  hawks  and  owls  "nhavnig         q^j^  of  chroSw 035 

feet  mcapafale  of  grasping,  and  very  long        Water  15JW 

le^    Accordin^y,  it  keeps  constantly  mi 

the  ground,  in  suidy  and  open  places,  and  Sen>entine  forms  mountain  maaeee,  and 

wa^es  continual  war  agunst  reptilea,  ea-  beds  in  primitive  rocks,  and  frequentiy 

pecially  serpenta,whichhpuraueeonfoot.  contains  cryatala,  grains,  or    compound 

It  runs  with  great  rt^idity.     In  every  re-  nodules  of  various  other  speuea.      Pre- 

epect  exc^  the  feet,  the  anatomical  atrue-  cious  serpentine,  in  particular,  is  often 

ture  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  eagle,  mixed   with    granular  limesttme.      It  ie 

When  this  bird  attacks  a  serpent,  il  covers  met  with  in  most  European  couDtriea,and 

its  breast  with  one  wing,  to  protect  itself  occurs  abundantly  in  the  U.  States,  as  at 

from  the  bile,  and  with  the  other  strikes  Middlefield  and  Newbury  m  Maasachu- 

violent  blows,  until  it  has  stunned  ita  prOT.  setts,  at  New^rt  in  Rhode  Island,  near 

It  then  breaks  the  cranium  with  the  beak.  New  Haven  in  Connecticut,  end  in  the 

and  tears  the  reptile  in  pieces,  or,  if  small,  Highlands  of  New  York.     Serpentine  ia 

smUows  it  entire.     The  aerpeni-eater  is  turned,  on  the  lathe,  into  vaaes,  and  also 

easily  tamed,  and  is  ofleo  kept  in  poultry-  worked  into  different  oraaments. 
yards  by  the  inh»hiiatira  ofthe  CSfie  of         8Em»ABAE.iTMJUJU{MMtBarmiHUit]', 
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a  lofty  ixngc  of  granhe  mouDIkiiu  in  Pw-  could  effect  aotbing,  utd  suflered  seven! 

tusal,  a  coDtinuntioii  of  the  SpuiiHh  chabi  Mrere  defe«te-     'Die   youdiful   Pompey 

or  Guadarrame,  extending  into  tbe  prov-  [q.  r.),  who,  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  led  an 

iuce  of  Beira.     Iia  hiifaest  summit  (the  army  iuto  Spain,  and  acted  in   concert 

CantaroDelgadoj  is  8000  feet  h^h,  and  ia  with  MarcelluB,  met  with  no  better  auc- 

covered  with  snow  fivm  October  to  June.  cess.  Yet  Sertorius,  6om  lore  of  faia  coun- 

Tbe  ridge  contuns  soiiie  remarkable  lakes,  try,  would  have  consented  to  aubmit,  had 

part  of  which  are  tepid.     The  mountain  the  proscription  against  hiro  been  revoked. 

BlreaiQi  Coitdieira  and  Unboes  form  Sue  Hie  &me  even  reached  Hithridates,  who 

cascades  over  the  'rocks.      The  sceneiT'  ofiered  him  3000  talents  and  forty  ships 

around  is  hi{|^  picturesque.  of  war,  on  c<ndIiion  of  hia  fonning  anal- 

Sbrbe,  Count  de.    (Sea  Dt  Sent.)  liance  with  him.     Bertorius,  who  fought 

Sertdrivs,   QuiDtUB,   a  distinguiahed  with  reluctance  against  Rome,  and  was 

Roman  general,  bom  at  Nureia,  in  Italy,  unwillinc  to  see  the  republic  faumbted  or 

at  an   tarl^  age  served  with  reputation  enfeebled,  accepted  the  <^!er,  on  BDlhri- 

imder  Hanus,  against  the  Cimbri,  aud  !n  dates  consenting  to  reaCrict  bimself  to  tbe 

Spain.     As  questor,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  he  recovery  of   Bithynia  and    Ci^ipadocia. 

led  a  body  of  troops  to  the  aid  of  his  na-  He  accordingly  rectived  the  sum  agreed 

tive  country  intheSocial  war(A.U.  663),  upon,   and  was  making  preparations  for 

and  lost  an  eye  in  tbe  war,  in  which  be  pushing  the  war  with  greater  vigor,  when 

fbu^t  with  bis  usual  bravery.      In  the  he  perished  by  the  Ire^heryofhia  friends. 

Suure!  of  Harius  and  Sylla,  Sertorius  at  Perpenna,  who  had  formed  a  conspiiacy 

rst  took  no  part;  but,  in  consequence  of  £gamst  him,  awauwinated  him  at  a  feaa, 

Sylla'soppoaitioo  to  his  election  as  consul,  A.  U.  6S3.     Thus  was  Rome  delivered 

he  joined  thepartyof  CinnB,and  thuahe-  from  a  formidable  enemy,  who  eqtiaUed 

came  connected,  contrary  to  his  intention,  tbe  nvateel  heroes  of  andrpti^  in  miGta- 

whb  MariuB.    After  tbe  death  of  Harius  ry '^B'>^"'^°)i^"i'P''"^'°oA'>ft'>em 

and  Cinna,  SvUa  again  acquired  the  as-  in  tbe  virtues  of  his  character. 


cendency,  and  SerttHius  was  proscribed,  Seruh.  (See  Blood.) 
and  fled  to  Spain.  Here  bis  talents  found  Seevakt.  (See  Muter  ana  aa-vanL] 
a  widesphere  of  acbon.  He  endeavored  Sxhvetub,  Michael,  a  learned  Span 
to  gain  tbe  affections  of  the  Spaniards,  iard,  memorable  as  a  victim  of  religioua 
and  10  organize  a  force  capable  of  resist-  iniojerance,  was  bom  in  1509,  at  Vilb 
ing  Sylla,  who  had  sent  a  large  army  for  Niteva,  in  Arragon.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
the  subjugation  of  Spfdn.  The  means  of  notary,  who  sent  him  to  Toulouse  for  tbe 
Sertorius  were  unequal  to  the  conflict,  study  of  the  civil  law.  Excited  by  the 
and  he  embarked  at  New  Carthage,  passed  discueraous  of  the  reformers  in  that  citv, 
into  Afiica,  and  took  part  in  a  war  between  he  began  to  read  the  Scrif^res,  and  con- 
the  king  of  Muuritania  and  his  aut^ects,  ducted  his  researches  with  so  free  a  spitit, 
on  tbe  nde  of  tbe  latter.  Having  gained  that  he  printed  a  n-act  in  disporuement 
several  victories,  and  liberated  tbe  Hauri-  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Tiinity, 
tanians,  he  was  requested  by  the  Lueita-  entitled  De  TVinttofu  Jirroribut  (1S31}, 
nians,  who  were  threatened  with  war  by  which  production  was  followed  the  next 
tbe  Roman  general  Armitis,  to  take  com-  year  by  bis  Didogonan  de  TVtnvtote  L&ri 
mand  of  their  forces.  Sertorius  eageriy  dvo.  His  circumstances  being  deprtMsad, 
seized  thia  opportunity  of  encoimlering  he  engaged  for  some  time  wUi  the  Fr«l- 
Sylla.  Invested  with  unlimited  poweiv,  lone,  bo^tseliers  of  Lyons,  as  corrector 
he  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  Lusitani-  of  the  press.  He  then  went  to  Par^ 
ana,  who  placed  tbe  most  implicit  cot)ft-  where  be  studied  phyac,  and  carried  into 
dence  in  bim.  Opposed  to  much  superi-  that  science  tbe  same  inquisitive  spirit 
or  forces,  he  displayed  the  talents  of  a  which  ttistiiwuiahed  him  in  theology, 
dkilfiil  general,  fatiguing  the  enemy  by  He  graduated  at  Paris,  but  quarreiwd 
hasty  marches,  haramins  them  by  ambus-  with  tbe  foculty,  and  repaired  to  Cbai^ieu, 
cades,  attacking  them  in  defiles,  aud  avoid-  near  Lyons,  whei«  he  [Hactiaed  thi«e 
ing  a  general  engagement  where  he  waa  yeam,  whence,  at  tbe  instance  of  the  arch- 
not  sure  of  the  victory.  With  800O  men,  mshop  ofVienne,  he  removed  to  the  latter 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  resist  four  Roman  city.  During  ibis  time  he  was  in  constaal 
generBlB,atIheheadof  120,000footaoldiers  correspondence  with  Calvin,  with  whom 
and  6000  cavalry,  and  to  hold  ueaHy  all  be  discuasad  points  of  MMtroverq',  con- 
Spain  against  diem.  Even  Marcellus.  suldng  him  in  reepect  to  his  writinga  and 
whom  Sylla  finally  sent  asainst  him,  and  Atian  notionB.  Of  this  confidence  balvin 
constantly  reinfiKced  wi£  new  troops,  aubeequently  made  a  baae  use,  by  pR>- 
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diicing  hk  letten  and  numucripta  as  mat-  die,  ud  catde  are  railed  in  large  num- 
tCTB  of  accuBalioD  affaiaat  him.  Id  1553,  ben.  Agriculture  ami  comtoeitse  an  in 
SetveiuB  published  Tiis  metured  theolcwi-  a  veij  Ion  cooditioii.  There  are  do 
cal  syAcm,  without  liie  name,  tuder  the  manubcturee  except  some  of  cotton, 
title  of  CSirittianitmi  RatHvlio ;  but  Cat-  The  country  fbrme  a  port  of  Rumilt,  and 
cin  took  car«  that  the  magistrateB  of  Vi-  is  sul^ect  to  h  pacha,  who  reeides  al  Bel- 
tune  should  be  duly  informed  of  it,  and  grade,  the  ca|rital.  BeaideB  Belgrade 
ServetUB  naa  committed  to  prison,  whence  (q.  v.),  Semendra  and  Niasa  are  the  most 
he  contrived  to  escape,  and  thereby  avoid-  imponout  cities.  In  the  fortified  village 
ed  Ihatftte  from  Catholic  houda  which  he  of  Passarowitz  (q.  v.),  July  31,  1718,  a 
was  soon  after  to  suffer  from  those  of  the  peace  was  concluded  between  Austria 
reformeiH.  Purposing  to  proceed  to  Na-  and  the  Porte,  very  advantageous  to  die 
plen,  he  imprudently  took  his  way  through  former.  On  the  plains  of  Cossova.  oi- the 
Geaeva,  wnere  Calvin  induced  the  magis-  Anisetfeld,  od  the  borders  of  Boenia,  the 
uatee  to  street  him  on  a  charge  of  bW  Turkish  sultan  Amuinth  I,  in  1389,  defeat- 
phemy  and  heresy,  advanced  against  him  ed  the  Serviane ;  and,  OcL  19, 1447,  in  the 
by  a  peison  who  had  been  a  servant  in  mme  place,  Amurath  II  triumphed  over 
Calvin's  family.  In  otder  to  ensure  his  the  Hungarian  and  allied  forces  under 
condemnation,  his  various  writings  were  John  Hunniades,  and  was  stabbed  in  his 
sifted  for  accusatione ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  tent  by  Miloecb  Kobilitschk,  a  Servian, 
the  malignily  and  injustice  which  he  en-  Scrria  is  a  part  of  ancient  Illvria,  which 
counierec^  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one  the  Romans  reduced  under  their  domin- 
ofthe  chargeawas  extracted  from  hiaedi-  ion.  Theproper  name  of  the  province  fras 
tion  of  Ptolemy's  Geography,  in  which  he  HoMia.  BB]^sde(Tauninmn)belongedla 
asserted ihaCjudea  had  been  fidsely  extol-  Lower Pannonia:  Abotitthemiddleoflhe 
led  for  its  beauty  and  fertility,  modem  trav-  seventh  century,  Sclavonic  tribes  over- 
cllera  having  found  it  both  eierite  and  un-  spread  all  these  regions.  One  of  those 
aghtly.  The  masiatiatea  of  Genevn  were,  tribes,  the  Servii  (Seibi),  a  btanch  of  the 
however,  awaic  uiat  many  eyes  were  on  Sarmatians,  to  which  the  emperor  Herac- 
tbem,  in  respect  to  this  extraordinary  treat-  lius  had  previouslv  assigned  a  portion  of 
mentofap^BOD  who  was  neithera  subject  Macedwua,  expelled  or  subdued  the  abo- 
nor  a  resident,  but,  properly  ^)eaking,a  rigincs,theItlyrianB,andkeptpo9easioDof 
traveller  kidnapped  in  his  passage.  They  their  country.  From  them  it  derived  the 
thought  proper,  therefore,  to  consult  the  iuimeofScrna,wliichatthattuneincIuded 
ma^sitates  of  all  the  Protestant  Swiee  Bosnia  [a.  T.y — The  Servians  were  almost 
cantona,  who  referring  the  maUer  to  their  inceMontly  mvolved  in  quarrels  with  the 
divines,  the  tatter  unanimously  declared  Greek  emperora,  Hutigary,and  the  repuh- 
fi>r  his  punishment.  As  he  refused  to  lie  of  Venice,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
retract  his  opinions,  therefore,  he  was  valor,  were  generally  woreted.  After 
condemned  to  the  flames,  which  sen-  tbey  had  been  under  the  dominion  of  the 
tence  was  carried  into  execution  the  27ih  Greek  emperors  tor  many  years,  though 
of  October,  1553,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  governed  immediately  by  their  own 
of  his  age.  Servetus  is  numbered  among  princes,  tbey  formed  an  alhance,  in  1150, 
the  anatomists  who  made  the  Dearest  a[>-  with  Hungary,  to'  oppose  the  emperor 
'   ~o  the  doctrine  of  the  eireiilstion  Manuel    Comnenus.      Manuel    defer'- ' 


<k  the  blood,  as  appears  from  a  poss^  them  in  1151.  A  second  attempt  to  make 
in  his  J9c  JUttilutione  Gtrutiamma.  The  themselves  independent  was  equally  un- 
liie  of  9ervetuB  has  been  written  in  Latin    successful.      Isaac   Angelus,  the    Greek 


by  Mosheim   (Helmst&dt,  1738).  general,    afterwards    emperor,    defeated 

SiRvii(Turkish,jSe^-riIo(!h'];aprov-  them,  in  11SI3,  on  the  Morava.     In  the 

ince  of  European  Turkey,  bordering  on  ninth  century,  Budimir,  the  first  Christian 

Wahcfata,  Bulgaria,  Macedonia,  Albania,  prince,  divided  the  countty  into  several 

Boimia  and  Hunganr,  from  which  last  it  provinces.    One  of  them,  Bosnia,  afier- 

ia  divided  by  tbe  Iwiube.     It   conlaina  wards  withdrew  fit>m  the  geoeral  goveni- 

19,501^  or,  kccoidiog    to   some,   31,300  ment,  and  eventually  came  into  subjection 

square   miles,  and  m>,000    inhabitants,  to  Hungary,  though  it  retained  its  own  ru- 

Tbim    thin   population  is    owine,  partly  lers.     la  the  begmning  of  the  fourteenth 

to  the  desolating  wars  to  which  the  coun-  century,  Milotin  Urosch,  lunf[  of  Servia, 

try  has  been  expOKd  for   centuries,  but  waecompelledl^Cbariefl  1,  kmg  ofHun- 

nineipally  to     the    oppresnon    of    tlie  gary,  to  cedeapart  of  his  territory.    King  - 

Turkish    KOvernmenL      Servia   contains  Stej^MD  Duschan    (who    reigned    from 

immense  fercats ;  but  the  soil  is  very  fer-  1336)  made  man;  succeasflil  expedhiona 
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against  the  Greek  eroiieron,  and  eubdued  njnce  of  Serria,  and  ncofoiaod  hj  the 
aome  of  the  nei^bOTing  provinces.  He  RuwiBii  emperor,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
BBSumed  the  title  of  emperor,  and  diatrib-  made  him  lieutenant'KenerBl  of  the  Rua- 
uted  the  empire  of  Serria  into  several  nan  army,  and  knignt  of  tlie  order  of 
governments ;  but  ha  thus  prepared  the  Alexander  Newaky.  When  the  war 
way  for  its  fall  and  aubeequent  diwolutioo.  broke  out  again,  in  March,  1809,  between 
Durinir  hisreign,  Amuram  I,  the  Tutkiah  Rtweia  and  the  Potte,  Czeroy  George, 
Miltan,  as  above  related,  defied  the  Ser-  with  bis  Servian  troopi^  took  pact  in  it, 
viaiis,  June  IS,  1389,  on  the  Ameelfeld.  and  eMHitialtjr  uded  the  Ruman  aima. 
Bi^azetiAmurBth'BBuccemor, divided  aer-  But  the  invaBiaaofRuBRa  by  the  French, 
via  between  Stephen,  aon  of  Lazar,  the  in  181%  put  a  audden  end  to  the  war,  and 
last  ruler,  and  his  ami-in-lBw,  Wuk  led  to  the  peace  conduded  at  Bucfaamat, 
BrankouitKh.  Both  were  compelled  to  May  88,  181!^  betvreen  Runia  and  the 
poy  tribute  to  him.  Servia  now  became  Porte.  It  was  agreed,  in  the  conditiona 
the  chief  theatre  of  the  unhappy  wan  be-  of  the  pcAce,  that  the  Porte  should  treat 
tween  the  kinsa  of  Hungary  and  the  the  Servians  wth  kindness  and  grant 
Porte.  After  the  battle  on  the  Amselfeld  them  s  fiitl  amnesn.  The  fortresses 
in  1447,  in  which  Amurath  II  conquered  erected  by  them  in  Aeir  country  during 
the  Hungarians  under  Hunniodea,  Servia  the  late  war,  were  to  be  denMliehed,  and 
was  completely  subdued  by  the  Turks,  the  remainder  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
The  successes  of  Eugene,  indeed,  pro-  the  Turks.  The  administntion  of  iii 
cured  for  Austria,  at  tM  peace  of  Pasaa-  internal  a&h«  was  comniitted  to  the 
rowitz,  in  1718,  the  largest  partof  Beryia,  nation.  The  Servians  were  to  eiqoy  the 
that  is,  the  Dorlbem  part,  with  the  cajMtal,  tame  advantages  with  the  IHukish  sub- 
Belgrade.  But  by  the  peace  of  Belgrade,  jects  in  the  islands  itf  the  Archipelaso  and 
in  1739,  Austria  amin  tost  all  this  tetrito-  m  other  countries.  At  the  end  of  July, 
iy,and  itWBBtcannerredtoTiiik^.  The  1B12,  the  Rusaiautroo^  left  Servia.  Many 
liarbarityoftheTurkidigovemonandlbe  of  the  Servian  chieftama,  who  were  most 
arrogance  of  the  janizaries  led  to  an  inmr-  devoted  to  their  cause,  acoompanied  tbem. 
reetionialSOI.  Geoi^PeirowitBch,amaD  liie  war  between  S^via  and  the  Porte 
of  courage,  known  by  the  name  of  derm/  began  anew  in  July,  1813,  aitd  was  pros- 
Oest^ge,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  ecuted  with  much  InttanMM,  and  with 
makontenlB,  and  fought,  for  eleven  yeara,  variouB  success.  After  it  had  continued 
with  the  greatest  ardor.  The  Servians  re-  neatiy  four  months,  the  Turks  prevailed, 
ceived  anistance  secretly  from  the  Rub-  Cietny  Geoi^  and  his  adherents  fled  to 
sians,  and  tboirarmywas  at  length  increas-  the  uei^bormg  states.  The  conquerora 
ed  to  30/100  men.  Czemy  Gem^  taking  treated  thoae  who  remained  with  the 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  Turkey,  de-  greatest  cruelty.  The  country  was  made 
raanded  that  Servia,  like  Moldavia  and  a  desert.  Finally,  under  the  conduct 
Walachia.  diould  be  elevated  to  aprinci-  of  Mikecb,  the  Servians  concluded  the 
polity,  under  a  Greek  hospodar.  "rtiede-  treaty  of  December  15, 1B15,  which  made 
"    1  was  r^ected.    After  the "      '  '                        ...... 


mand  was  reacted.  After  the  Servians  tbem  not  so  much  the  subjects  as  the  de- 
had  gained  some  successes  aver  the  pendants  of  the  Porte.  The  attempt  of 
Turkic  Rusna  declared  in  their  &vor,  and  Cz^ny  George,  in  July,  1617,  to  kindle  a 
a-Ruman  army  marched  into  Moldavia  new  war,  cost  him  lus  life.  Till  1831^ 
to  th^  aid.  Supplied  l^  Che  RunianB  negodatione  with  the  Servians  were  con- 
witfa  warlike  stores,  particularly  with  can-  tinued  in  Constantinf^le.  They  demaud- 
Don  and  engineers,  Czemy  took  Belgrade,  ed  that  no  Turk  should  possess  pnqieity 
in  Decemb^,  1806,  and.  aome  time  after,  in  Servin  without  the  walls  of  Belgrade. 
Sliobacz  and  Niasa.  The  Servian  aimy  It  was  nanted.  From  that  time  the  coun- 
was  now  increaaed  to  80,000  men.  The  try  has  neen  governed  by  a  seaate,  which 
Turks,  occupied  with  other  tnuiblea  in  ctmastB  of  a  preadent,  Mikiech,  who  was 
the  interior  of  tbeir  countiy,  and  repeat-  made  [xince  m  1617,  and  four  memben 
ediy  defeated  by  the  Servians  snd  Rus-  or  Servian  representatives.  The  senate 
eians,  at  length  propoeed  an  srmistice,  holds  its  sessionH  at  Semendra,  a  fiirtified 
which  was  concluded,  July  8,  1808,  at  citv  on  the  Danube,  containing  6000  in- 
Slol>oB)e,  at  the  Servian  head-quartets,  habitants  and  an  archlnshop ;  aba  the  rs- 
Czemy  George,  with  the  other  chiefi  of  ideuee  of  the  hospodar  Milosch  Obre- 
his  nation,  now  prepared  a  constitution  nowitsch,  formerly  a  general  under  Czer- 
^r  Servia.  under  the  protection  of  Rusaa.  ny  George.  The  Servkms  have  their  own 
Having  been  before  appointed  chief  ruler  judges  and  local  magistrates,  and  have  an 
by  the  peoide,  he  was  finrnally  declared  agent  constantly  at  the  Porte.     They  pay 
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to    tbe  Porte  od);  the  i^iaraJ^  wiiicb    my  dinlect  bnot  yet  senleii:  the  Servian 
amouDte  to  otie  durat  for  every  father  of    BctiolBtB  aie  not  agreed  vrhether  the  ani- 


side  pennaDeDtly  in  Turtiey,  and  no  Turk  be«u  in  use  for  almost  fbur  centuries,  or 

in  Seiria.     Belgrade  and  all  the  Turkiah  the  coiumoa  dialect  of  the  country,  shall 

fuiljiwui»  in  Serriaare  occupied  by  Turk-  become  the  laneusfe   of  literature.     In 

iflb  troops.     In  case  of  ti  war  between  the  the  former  BaitBcb  has  written  bis  HiaUry 

Porte  and  any  foreign  power,  the  Servi-  ofvBiiousSclavoaicTribee(ViennB,17^ 

ans  are  to  furnish  12,000  men.      Tbe  4  vola.>— See  Bawiinc^  Servian  Papular 

ordera  of  tbe    vizier,  who  remains  with  Pettry  (London,  1827t 


the  Turkish  garrison  in  Belgrade,  am  Service  Trek  ((otMuJ ;  apr«tty  lane 
committed  foreiecutioti  to  prince  Miloscb.  European  tree,  cloeely  allied  to  the  ^^e 
This  niler,  in  1835,  put  down,  with  an    and  pear,  but  easily  distincuiBbable  hy  its 


m  hand,  a  rebellion  excited  by  his  own  pinnated  leaves.      The 

aeverin',  and  was  rewarded  for  it  with  the  merous,  disposed  in  corymbs  at  the  ex- 

bigh  office  of  hoapodar.  In  the  war  of  Rua-  tremittee  of  ibe  branchev,  and  are  suc- 

na  with  the  Porte  ml8S8, the  ServisnB  were  ceeded  by  Tety  smallj  rounded  or  pear- 

resdv  to  rise  in  support  of  Bussiar—See  shaped  fruit.    This  fruit  is  exc«mvely 

Ranke's  SeHnttht  Bnotvium  (Hamburg,  austere  and  astringent  before  perfect  ma- 

18S9).  turity,  is  little  esteemed,  snd  difficuh  of 

Servian  Langwige  anil  I^ttraturt.  digestion,  but,  notwithstanding,  is  Bome- 
The  Servian  language,  generally  called  times  eaten  when  in  a  state  of  incipient 
the  lUynan,  is  a  Sclavonic  dialect,  and,  decay.  The  tree  attains  the  heif^t  of 
BjntHig  all  (he  southern  Sclavonic  idiomB,  Icaty  or  fiftv  feet,  but  tbe  growth  is  ex- 
the  meet  powerful.  It  is  i^Kdten  hy  five  eeedingly  slow,  the  trunk  hardly  acquir- 
millions  of  people,  from  the  Culpa  to  tbe  ing  tbe  diameter  of  ^  foot  in  a  century. 
Timeck.  The  Sclavmiic  dialect,  qxiken  The  wood  is  very  hard,  compact,  solid, 
in  Bulgaria  and  Bosnia,  diffeis  little  from  fine-grained,  and  susceptible  of  a  toilliant 
the  Servian.  Recently  the  Servian  baa  polish.  It  iBingreairequeetamonglumeis 
been  more  cultivated.  In  1814,  Wuk  and  calxnet  makers,  and  is  very  dear, 
Stepfaanowitach  pubUnhed,  in  Vienna,  a  eqMUBlty  the  larger  pieces.  Hie  service 
Servian  grammar  (translated  into  Ger-  trae  grows  wild  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
ntan,  with  a  jaehc^  by  J.  Grimm,  and  and  la,  beudes,  occawonally  cultivated, 
remarks  by  Vetsr,  Beriin,  1834).  In  1819,  _The  mountain  ash  is  a  second  species 
bepuUSshedhisWctionaiyoftbeSeTTian  of  toHntt,  otlen  cultivated  as  an  oma- 
Language,  with  Gennan  and  Latin  Defi-  mental  plant.  It  does  not  exceed  the 
BiliolM^  e<»laining  above  30,000  words  in  height  of  twen^  or  twenty-five  feet,  and 
eomtnoD  use.  In  the  Servian  poetry,  tbe  is  found  wild  m  many  parts  of  Europe, 
excellence  of  which  Gotbe  and  Grimm  We  have  in  the  northern  pelts  of  tbe  U. 
have  acknowledged,  a  Sclavonic  cborac-  States,  a  species  of  aorfrui  {S.  Amarietma], 
ver  of  rude  eneigy  is  united  with  an  On-  cloeely  reaemhUng  the  mountain  ash,  and 
ental  warmth.  In  18^  ^uk  Stepha-  also  frequently  cultivated  in  European 
nowinch  published  three  volumes  of  nrdens.  It  is  found  wild  as  &r  south  as 
Servian  poetry,  at  Leipac,  which  have  tat.  43^,  and  is  frequent  in  Canada.  An- 
been  trandated  into  German.  Some  of  other  species  [S.  imcroearpa)  inhabits  the 
the  songs  ore  uncommonly  line.  In  182^  range  of  the  Allegbanv  mountains, 
be  published  Diatiba  (u  e.  Hommg  Star),  Bbbvile,  a  Spanish  word  of  tbe  same 
anannuaJforla<Ues,inServian.  TlemoBt  meaning  with  the  English  ttnOt,  was 
recent  publicatioiis  in  Servian  literature  tbe  name  given  to  the  opponents  of  the 
are  Simeon  Milutinovritsch's  iSerMania,  a  liberal  changes,  contemplated  by  the 
series  of  Servian  heroic  aonge,  which  cottes,  firom  Uieir  first  session  in  1806.  In 
cMlebraie  the  insurrection  of  Servio,  of  1833,  when  the  French  put  down  the  lib- 
which  he  was  aneye-witness  [4  vols.,  ends,  the  apostolical  party  (so  called)  oh- 
ISmo.,  Leipoc,  1837),  snd  two  Servian  lained  the  ascendency, 
translations  of  Horace's  Jin  potHca  (Vi-  Servile  Arts-  (See  .^rli.) 
eniia,lS37),  in  hexameters,  alia  in  tbe  he-  SERvina  is  the  windiiig  any  thing 
roic  measure  of  tbe  Serviaiib.  Both  are  round  a  rope  to  prevent  it  from  being 
by  Jobumes  Hadsitscb  (under  the  name  rubbed :  the  materials  used  for  this  pur- 
<a  Hilosch  Swetitsch).  Tbe  Servian  pose,  which  are  called  terviet,  are  ^no- 
prose  has  produced  litm  beadestheologi-  rally  spun-yarn,  mall  lines,  sennit,  or 
eal  and  religious  works.     In  feet,  the  lite-  ropes,  sometimeB  ItnUher,  old  canvass^  &c. 
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Sbrvites,  or  SKRTArrrs  or  the  Holt  to  be  detnsned  for  the  preaerradoD  of 

Viaain ;  a  i^jsioue   order,  fouoded   at  sodw  actiuJ  advaniage.    They  could  uM, 

Florence  in  1!£3,  which  become  nume-  therefore,  by  the  Rodmh  law,  be  limited 

rous,  i«iticulHrlf  in  GenDBoy  and  Italy,  by  coDditions,  or  for  a  term  of  time,  bat 

and  received  the  privileges  of  the  meodi'  were  liiBepanible  from  the  property,  and 

cotit  urdera,  but  nerer  had  much  influ-  indivisible.    Servitudea  being  burdena  up- 

ence  in   ihn  .  church.    {See  Ordart,  Re-  onaiiestate,tbe  usufructuary  muat  respect 

ligious.)     TJie   mouka   were  also  called  the  rightg  of  tbe  owner  of  the  mme,  and 

Breiliren  of  the  Ave  Moiia,  because  they  use  his  own  rights  dvSiler,  that  ia,  with  a* 

alwavs  began  tiieir  conversation  with  the  Utile  injury  to  the  former  as  powible. 

words  of  Che  angehc  greeting,  aud  Breth-  Serviqs  Tdllids,  the  sixth  hing  of 

reu  of  the  Passiou  of^ClirisL    They  fol-  Rome,  was  the  son  of  a  slave,  given  by 

lowihe  rule  of  St  Augustine,  and  wear  B  Tanjuin  to  Tanaquil,   his  wife.     Young 

black  dre«^    Tbeir  geneisl  baa  the  fifth  Serviuswas  educated  jn  the  palace  of  the 

place  among  Ihoee  of  the  mendicant  or-  monarch,  and  raised  himself  to  so  mucb 

den  at  Rome.      They   have,   in   recent  consequence,  that  Tarquin  gave  him  his 

tiini'it,   loa[   much  of  their  consideTBtion.  daughter  in  marriage.     Seirius  became 

Paul    Sarpi,  and   Ferrarius   belonged  to  the  tavorite  of  the  people  and  the  darling 

this  order.  of  the  sotdieia,   and  was  raised   to  the 

Servitude  {teroitui),  in  the  civil  law,  throne,  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law. 

ia  the  right  to  liie  use  of  n  thing,  without  He  defeated  the  Veientea  and  the  Tuv 

ptt>perty  in  the  same,  for  all  or  for  some  cons,  established  the  census,  beautified  the 

parti cufar  purposes.   This  right,  by  the  Ro-  city,  and  enlarged  its  boundaries  liy  taking 

inanlaw,wBBnotconfinedtoanyparticular  within  its  waifs  the  hills  Quirinalis,  Vi- 

kindofproperty,  but  could  either  be  limited  minalis,  and  Esquilinus.     He  also  divided 

to  a  particular  person   f^servilta  prrirma-  the  Roman  people  into  tribes,  and  built 

lit),  or  BO  connected  with   real  property  Severn  1  temples.     Servius  married  his  two 

[pradaan  dominvm),  tliat  the  owner  of  daughters  to  the  giandBons  of  his  father- 

the  same,  whoever  he  might  be,  could  in-law;   the  elder  to  Tarquin,   and  the 

exercise   his  right  upon  tbe  estate  sub-  younger  to  Aruns.    The  wife  of  Aruna 

jected  to  the  servitude  (tirsifittmjowtu).  munfered  her  own  husband,  to  unite  her- 

The  servitude  consisted  either  in  a  right  self  to  Tattjuin,  who  had  likewise  nssas- 

to  do  some  act,  aa  to  gatJier  fruit  from  the  sinated  his  wife.     Servius  was  murdei«d 

estate,  &.c.  {tervitut  qffinnativa),  orto  pre-  by  his  own  son-in-law,  and  his  daughter 

vent  the  owner  of  the  imiperty  from  do-  Tullia  ordered  her  chariot  to  be  dnven 

ing  certain  acts,  as  building  walls  beyond  over  the  mangled  bod^  of  ber  father  (533 

a  certain  height,  blocking  up  a  window,  B.  C.).     Such  is  the  history  of  Servius,  as 

&c.  (Mrftfuj  n^ativa).     The  owner  of  a  commonly   related.     But   see   Niebuhr> 

property  to   wbich  a  servitude   was  at-  Aoman  ^tstorif  [3ded.,1838),  in  thecbap- 

tacfiad,  RouM  not,  by  the  Roman  law,  be  ters  Onthe  Leeendof  Tarquinius  Priscus 

obliged  to  perform  any  an  himself  (mtci-  and  Servius  TultiuB,  and  Critical  Exam- 

Itum/aciaido  amtitUrt  ntqmt);  but  this  ination  of  the   Histiny  of  Tarquin  and 

rale  is  not  adhered  to,  in  modem  times,  in  Servius. 

(hose  coimtries  where  the  civil  law  pre-  Ssavrs    Servordm    {strvant    of  ur- 

vails.     Personal  servitudes  con^st  either  v/adt);   the   title  which   tbe  popes  give 

in  the  (iill  use  of  the  property,  and  its  themaelves. 

products  (i»iu/-u<4ui),  orinabmited  use  Sesimum  Obiehtale  ;  a  plant,  known 

[u#u«)oflheBame(as,foriiis«ance,merely  from  a  very  ancient  period,  and  veiyin- 

irce  occupancy— Aoiiiriw).   The  usufruct  teresting    on   account   of  the    economi- 

waa  originally  allowed  only  in  regard  to  cal  purposes  to  which  it  is  appUed.    It 

those  things  which  were  not  consumed  was  originally  broi^t  from  TniGa,  and  is 

in  the  use,  but  was  aftemarda  extended  said  to  grow  wild  in  Cej^lon,  and  along 

to  such  things  as  were  consumed  bv  use,  the  coast  of  Malabar.     It  is  called  jemwM 

but  could  be  replaced  by  articles  similar  in  Egj'pt  and   other  ports   of   the  East, 

in  number  and  quality  (^lumlmu^/htcttit).  where  it  is  cultivated  extenrively  on  ec- 

Servitudes  coimected  with  real  estate  («r-  count  of  the  seeds,  and  an  oil  wluch  they 

vUutet  pradioram),  which  were   dinded  yield,  not  unlike  or  inferior  to  the  oil  of 

into  aerviludes  on  tenements  {vradien-ujn  almonds.     This  plane  was  introduced  into 

viitanonan),  and  servitudes  on  hnd  {pra-  Carolina,  from  Africa,  by  the  negroea,  and 

dtitnim  ruOUontm),  were,  by  the  old  Ro-  succeeds  there  perfectly.     It  is  called  bent 

man   law,  required  to  be  attached  to  a  or  bonr^.    The  oil  inll  keep  many  years, 

pemunent  cause  (cotuonijiapetuaiR),  and  does  not  acquire  any  rancid  anwll  or 
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taste,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  two  yean  for  Scotland,  conHsti  of  nx  ji 
'Id,  and  is  ■  good      "   "'  .     >       ~  .. 

The  negroes  v 
dL    ThesB^mti  , 

introduced  into  Jamaica  I7  the  JewB,  and  jority  decides.      The  couit  of  »_ 

is  now  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  the  dirided  into  the  inner  house  and  outer 

Jaland.     It  is  called  vtmglo  or  oil  olani ;  house,  with  U)peBl  from  the  latter  to  the 

and  the  seeds  are  fiBquentl J  used  in  orotbs  former,  and  m»n  the  fbrmer  to  the  house 

by  many  (rf*  the  Europeans,  tiut  the  Jews  of  lords  of  the  IJnited  Kingdom, 
make  them  chieflT  into  cakes.     In  Japan,        Sessions.     (For  the   muirter  lesnoiu, 

China,   and  Cochin-China,    where   they  see  Cmrb,  vol.  iii,  p.  589!) 
hsve  no  butter,  they  lue  the  oil  fbr  fiTing       SESTiaTiim.    (See  Seslertiui.) 
fiab,  and  in  drmnns  other  dishes,  as  aver-       SiSTxaTiua ;  an  ancient  Bxinian  silver 

niah,  and,  medicinuly,  as  a  resolvent  and  coin,  worth  two  and  a  half  atttt  (hence 

etnoIlienL      Plioy  epeaka  of  this  oil  aa  the  nruoe   ittqmUrtiut,  the   thiid   half), 

squally  rood  to  eat  and  bum.     Nine  (9ee  d».)    In  steriing  money,  the  aester- 

pounds  (tf  ibe  seed  jrield  upwards  of  two  tius  was  about  one  penny  and  a  quarter ; 

eunds  of  t^  The  plaint  groin  to  the  but  it  was  not  at  all  periods  pmtisely  the 
l^t  of  two  feet  or  more ;  the  stem  ta  same.  The  neuter  form,  tuUrtutm,  de- 
upngbt,  beitteceouB,  hairy,  and  ahnost  notes  a  much  larger  amounL  It  gen- 
cylindrical  ;  the  leasee  are  oval  oblong,  erally  appears  in  the  plural,  and  sisni- 
ihe  inferior  onee  opposite,  with  Ions  lesl-  fies  not  a  real  ccna,  but  a  sum  of  lOOO 
stalks,  entire,  orwith  some  very  djstant  tuttrtU.  Ifthe  sumamounlBlol,000,000 
t«eth ;  the  superior,  much  narrower,  en-  or  inore,  a  numeral  in  us  is  connected 
tire,  acuminate,  almost  alternate,  and  v'ahtttlertium  (e.g.  ipiadragiet  tatertmm 
nearly  sessile;  the  flowers  are  sofitary,  is  fbur  nullionsof  Mjieiti,  i.e.  ^luuftt^fitt 
axillary,  and  the  corolla  is  white,  and  re-  ctntena  rnOSa  taltrtionm  matanomm). 
sembles,  in  form,  that  of  the  tbzriore. —  Sranelimes  the  numenl  adveih  is  used 
&  uuficion  is  another  qiecies,  cultivated  alone,  and  dteiet  et  dedit  sgniiies  deeia  ta- 
in  Egypt,  and  tned  for  the  same  purposes  iertxma,  l  a.  dttitM  centaia  imBia  talerlio- 
aa  the  preceding.  rum,  or  a  million.  The  mteriiui  was  j 
Sksostkis  ;  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  by  erally  expressed  1^  the  letters  L.  L.  S. 
srane  has  hom  deemed  the  Shisbak  at  IAni{tbrawi)tuhandtheMletteiswere<_. 
Sctiplure,  but  whom  ChampoUion  has  trscted  into  H.  8.  In  common  life,  it  was 
ibown  to  be  a  different  peison.  He  is  genereUy  called  ttunamu  only.  [For  the 
called  Sethoe,  and  Setboos,  and  his  royal  manner  in  which  the  Romans  expressed 
nameis  Ramae8,arRamesea.  Hereigned  numerical  values,  see  JVolatimt.)  As  a 
ID  the  fifteenth  century  B.  C.  Beeostiis  weight,  a  seMerliuB  amounted  to  about 
was  a  great  cooqunor,  who  overran  Ana,  fifteen  and  three  fburthe  French  gruns 
and  is  said  to  have  erectetl  magnificent  (about  13.91  grains  Troy.) 
temples  in  all  the  cities  of  bis  empire,  to  Sbstetto  ;  a  musical  piece  fer  nx  in- 
faave  buih  a  great  wall  on  the  eaaram  dependent  voices,  wheAer  instrumental 


boundary  of  Eeypt,  and  to  have  dug  a'  vocal.    'Hie  fiirmer  is  particularly  uaed 

of  can^  Scotn  the  Nile,  fbr  the    fbr  wind  instruments,  and  oflen  employed 

e  and  irrigadiH].  for  serenades  [q.  v.),  or  nofturrn.  Moschc- 


SKasiLX ;  a  botanical  term,  signifying    lea,  Beethoven  and  otbeiB  have  composed 
without  footstalks.  le^cUor  for  wind  andstringed  instrument.''. 

r,  CoDKT  OF,  in  Scotland;  the    Vocal  nsMlM  are  used  in  operes;  and  th.ii 


higbevt  dvil  judicatoir  in  the  kingdom,  of  Mozait,inthesecondact  of  Don  Juan, 

The   judges  (lords   of  the  session}   are  is  celebrated. 

.    fifteen  in  number.    It  has  extenfnve  origi-        SEa-rinA ;  a  lyric  form  of  vernflcation, 

nal  jurisdiction,  and  Its  powers  of  re-  which  comprises  six  strokes  of  six  lines, 

.  vieWjH  a  court  of  appeal,  have  no  limits,  and  one  of  three  linee.  The  verse  is  gen- 
la  1806,  it  was  divided  into  two  cham-  erally  the  iambic  of  five  feet,  l^e  char- 
t>ers,  called  the  fint  and  second  division ;  scteristic  of  the  tuftno  is,  that  in  each  of 
die  loid  prerident  and  seven  judna  con-  the  siXHtrophes  the  six  final  words  of  the 
«tititting  theG»iner,  sod  the  lonf  ntslice  first  are  repeated  in  such  an  order  that 
clerk,  who  is  bead  of  the  court  of  iusti-  ths  final  word  of  the  sixth  veree  of  the 
^iaiy,  with  ax  judges,  the  latter.  These  first  strophe.bec(Hnee  the  fmal  word  of  the 
dinsKns  have  md^endent  but  co-ordi-  first  verse  of  the  second  stronhei  the 
jiaie  jurisdictian.  The  high  court  of  jus-  other  five  veisee  of  the  second  strophe 
ticiary  <w  supreme  criminal  jurisdictioD  end  with  the  final  words  of  the  five  nrst 
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venea  of  the  firat  stroi^e  in  an  aibibaiy  ed  a  con«aponding  member  of  cbe  Aciiii' 
■ucceaeion.  The  third  strophe  is  formed  mii)U»In»cralluywietBdiaLftiTa,tad,'Cwn 
m  the  BBiuc  way  tiDm  the  secood  ■■  this  years  Uler,  he  received  the  appoinmieiK 
ivas.froni  thelii3C,and  bo  od;  so  that  each  of  antiquajy  ant]  librsrisn  of  tiwpriDceas 
of  the  six  final  words  ia  once  the  Grat  and  Eliza,  then  gTBnd-ducheae  of  Ttucany. 
once  the  last  word  in  each  strophe,  and  When  Ferdinand  III  ascended  the  throiM, 
The  last  veiBeof  the  sixth  strophe  ends  with  he  confirmed  bini  in  this  office,  and  added 
the  final  word  of  the  firat  verse  of  the  firat  the  title  of  honorary  professor  of  the  uni- 
Etrophe.  The  utniphe  of  three  lines,  with  versity  of  Pisa.  In  Noveti>l)er,  183S,  he 
which  the  tatina  ends,  repeats  the  six  was  livuig  with  count  Viczay  at  Heder- 
finat  words  arain  in  the  same  order  as  van.  His  princip^  writingB  are  Ditt.  m- 
they  stand  m  Qie  first  strophe:  each  verse  lomoal  Fti^gnKo  at  •4pn>nunui  {Flor^  1774, 
contains  two  of  thetn,  one  in  the  middle  4to.] ;  DtUa  Putt  ai  ConaUmtim^oli  id 
and  one  at  the  end.  There  is  no  other  1778(Yveidun  [Flor.1,1779, 13mo.);£<i- 
rbytne  in  the  tettma.  Pelrarca  has  made  ten  Odtporiehe,  otsia  Viaggioper  la  Pem- 
succeasful  easays  in  this  form.  In  gen-  (o{a<KOizwo  [2  vols.,  Leghorn,  1765);  Ft- 
eial,  the  Italians,  and  next  to  ibem  the  iwgio(£C(m«ianlmopoJ(a£a««oni(YTenL 
Spaniards,  have  most  cultivated  it.  It  rLegh<»n],  1786);  Vuiggie  di  Riionio  da 
has  heen  Bttemi>ted,  also,  in  German.  It  Bat»oraaC<milaiamopoGlLeghoni,l7&)i 
con  be  readily  imagined  how  easily  this  IjctteneDismTtaximimimutiMtidte,wbieh 
form  leads  to  an  idle  play  upon  words;  appear^  at  Leghorn,  Rome,  Beriin,  Hi- 
yet  it  is  astonishing  with  what  skill  some  Ian,  Pisa,  and  Florence,  fiim  17£S  to 
poets  have  contrived  to  attach  Afferent  1B30,  in  18  vols.,  4tOT  with  many  engiav- 
ideas  and  feelings  to  the  aune  words.  ings ;  the  Dacriptio  AUnun-um  vtttrvtn 
SE3Tini,Domenico,the  mostleamednu-  cr  oanw  ,lAMn*  (Leipsic,  17%,  4to.) ;  the 
mismatisi  of  Europe,  in  regard  to  ancient  CaMo^ut  JVhmorvm  velavm  Muiat  Aa- 
coiiis,  as  &r  as  the  knowledge  of  them  can  gyntom  [Berl.,  1805,  fol.) ;  theDMn".  uUe- 
beacquu«dbyinBpection,waBbomatFtDr-  tionaa  Mununuditm  xnMrtmaxmi  JUo- 
cDce,  in  1750.  Atler  having  completed  rfiJi  Mutm  olm-^.iU  Cmrgu, potUmut 
his  studies  at  the  school  of  9t.  Marco,  he  Martscicjii  ^Eiria,  etc.  (Berl.,  1806, 
entered  the  clerical  order;  but,  in  1774,  4to.);  Descr.  ddU  MedaafU  Gnche  t  Ra- 
he  left  his  native  cit^,  and  visited  Rome,  mant  dd  fu  Benirourita  (Berl^  1800,  4to.) ; 
Naples,  and  the  Sicilies.  In  order  to  DeMCr.  deki  Stateri  onhcU  iUurtr.  eon  U 
■  prosecute  his  studies  with  more  eSect,  ho  MedaglieJF\or^  1817} ;  Dm.  timra  k  Mt- 
went  fi«m  Sicily,  through  Malta  and  da^it  atitidu  reJatme  alia  Cot\ftdtraz. 
Smyrna  to  Constantinople,  where  he  pre-  dfgli  Jidiei  {Milan,  1817,  4to,);  and  the 
pared  bis  observations  on  the  plague,  Deac.  dtUc  Medagiit  Itpant  mparUmnti 
which  then  prevailed.  He  made  short  aUa  Lunttmia  BtUca  e  aUa  TamigoBae 
journeys  from  Constantinoiile  into  Asia  dd  Mutto  ItedtTvia<ana[T\ar.,\9\^,AXi>.i 
and  Europe,  and  lived  awhile  in  the  house  His  Oatttt  gmemUt  tm  MonOa  vdua  Ur- 
of  prince  Ypailanti,  hospodar  of  Wala-  bivm,  Populonm  tl  Regum  Ordine  Gto- 
chia.  At  length,  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  gn^hicoclChmtologico  deter.  [F\or^  1831, 
returned  along  the  Danube  and  over  the  4lo.,  Sd  ed.),  may  serve,  in  many  respects. 
Black  sea  to  Constantinople.  The  Brit-  as  a  general  index  to  all  these  woffcs. 
ish  amhaaaador  at  the  Porte,  rir  Robert  There  is  but  little  proepect  that  his  Sgt- 
Airifllie,  was  then  forming  a  collection  of  iemagrogTaphicumJnimamatieum[vniaea 
ancient  coins.  For  sixteen  years  Seetini  by  his  own  hand,  in  16  vola^  folio),  the 
was  his  agent,  and  in  the  course  of  his  firuit  of  fifty  years  of  study  and  investiga- 
travels  collected  the  celebrated  calnnet  tion,  will  be  pven  to  the  world, 
which  he  has  described  in  his  Lett,  e  Dit-  Sestos  ;  a  fortrcas  of  European  Tiir- 
lertaaoninumiMmaliehetopraaitnmeJIhda-  key,  opposite  to  Abydoa  (q.  vj,  fi^m 
glU  ran  ddla  CoUeziotu  .9iiuliena  (4  vols.,  which  it  is  2700  yards  distanL  The  cas- 
J789— 90,4to.);/)Mcr..Vt«nor.t««.MJfu-  ties  of  the  Dardanelles,  sometimes  called 
teit  ^rutie,  Bdiim,  etc.,  ntcnon  Animad'  the  Subw  and  Ahidoa,  are  built  near 
verts,  in.  Opva  EdJid.  Doetrina  Mmorum  ,ihe  sites  of  the  ancient  towns  so  called, 
cett.  (Leghorn,  1796, 4to.).  Togainathor-  fiunous  for  the  loves  of  Leander  and 
ough    knowledge  of  ancient   coins,    he  Herxj. 

travelled  throuffh   Germany,  visited  Go-  ST:T-OFF,inlBW,  is  when  the  defendant 

tha,  Dresden, '  and  Berlin,  where  he  set-  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  plaintifTs 

tied,  and  was  apporated,  by  the  king,  su-  demand   on  the   one  hand,  but   on  the 

wnnt^dent  of  me  collection  there.    In  other  sets  up  a  demand  of  his  own,  to 

I » lu.  he  went  to  PariB,wfaere  he  was  etect-  counterbalance  that  of  the  plaintiff,  either 
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in  die  whole  cyr  in  pait ;  tw  if  the  plaintiff  Portugal,  in  E>trein«dura ;  SAeen  milM 

iue  for  $100  due  on  a  note  of  tund,  the  south-east  of  Liebiw  ;   Ion.  8°  54'  W. ; 

defendant  may  set  off  990  to  himself  for  laL  38°  29'  N. ;  population  14^&    It  ia 

merchandise  Mid  to  the  plainlifT,  or  for  lituated  in  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  at  the 

any  other  demand,  the  amount  of  which  mouth  of  the  river  Sondao,  with  a  good 

is  aacertaJned  in  damages.  harbor,  capable  of  receiving  Bhine  of  aDy 

Settle,  Elkanah,   an  English  poet,  burden,  and  exports  lemons,  olives,  oil, 

was  bom  in  1648.     At  the  aee  of  ejgh-  wine,  and,  above  alt,  bay  salt,  of  which 

teen,  he  entered  at  Oxford,  but  quitted  no  lesa  than  200,000  tona  are  annually 

the  university  without  taking  a  deme,  made  here.     The  streets  are  paved,  and 

and,  going  to  London,  commenced  au-  the  town  is  fortified  with  a  mound,  a  cita- 

thor  %  profession.    He  wrote  numerous  del,   and  seveial    mnall    forts.      Setuval 

"  ■     '  '     o  Dry-  "  '        '  .        -.  . 


t  of  the        Seuioe,  John  Gottlieb,  known  for  his 
biU  against  tlie   earl   of  sKaflcsbury,  a    writings  and  bis  adventures,  a  man  of  a 


piece  called  the  Medal  Reversed ;  and.  vigorous  mind,  but  eccentric  dispoeitioii, 
soon  after,  a  poem  eutitled  Azaria  and  was  bom  at  Poserne,  in  1763.  He  was 
Hushai,  designed  as  an  answer  to  the  left  an  orphan,  but  was  placed,  by  a  char- 
Abealom  ana  Achitophel.  In  1685,  be  itable  person,  at  the  Nicolai  achool  in 
pubtitdied  a  poem  on  the  coronation  of  Leipnc.  Here  he  be^an  the  study  of 
Jaiues  II,  and,  about  the  name  time,  ob-  theology  ;  hut,  becomuig  discontented, 
tained  a  pension  from  the  city,  for  writinc  he  set  off  secretly  for  Paris.  On  his  way, 
an  annual  inauguration  paneg^ic  on  lord  he  was  forced  to  join  the  Hessian  troops 
mayor's  day.  Settle  was,  besides,  an  in-  then  rainng  to  serve  in  America  (1781). 
deftligable  wTiter  for  the  stage,  and  pro-  After  his  return,  ho  was  oblised  to  enter 
duced  fifteen  dramatic  pieces,  none  of  the  Prunian  service,  but  at  length  stud- 
whicb  are  now  known  on  the  boards.  In  ied  at  the  imiversity  of  Leipsic,  and,  in 
lhe*decline  of  life,  he  received  a  salary  1798,  became  secrwaiy  of  the  Russian 
from  the  proprietor  of  a  booth  at  Barthof-  general  at  Warsaw.  He  soon  after  re- 
omew  &ir,  08  a  writer  of"  DroHs,"  which  turned  to  Leipsic,  where  he  published 
were  generally  very  successful,  and  is  several  works,  and  was  employed  as  a 
said  to  have  been,  at  thol  time,  the  best  conector  of  the  [ireee.  In  1801,  he  set 
contriver  of  theatncal  machinery  in  the  out  on  a  pedestrian  excumon  through 
kingdom.  He  died  at  theCiiBrtar-house,  Atwtria,  ladv  and  France,  and,  on  his  re- 
in 1784.  mm,  published  an  account  of  his  tour. 
Settlement  ;  a  l^;al  residence  or  under  the  title  of  Walk  to  Syracuse  (in 
establiahment  of  a  person  in  a  panicttlar  German).  In  1805,  he  undertook  a  sim- 
parish  or  town,  which  entitles  him  to  ilar  expeditiou  into  Russia,  Sweden,  &c., 
maitttenance  there,  if  a  pauper.  lu  Eng-  which  is  described  in  My  Summer  of 
land,  the  poor  are  supported  by  the  pai^  1805  (Sd  ed.,  1815).  He  died  at  TepUtz, 
ish  where  they  have  a  settlement.  Id  in  1810.  His  autobiography,  which  he 
New  England,  they  are  supported  by  the  left  unfinished,  wos  completed  by  Clodi- 
town.  Ci  England,  the  statutes  13  Rich-  us,  aiwi  is  contained  hi  the  edition  of  his 
aid  II  and  19Heniy  VII  seem  to  be  the  works  in  twelve  volumes  (Leipsic,  18SS6, 
firet  rudiments  of  pariah  settlements.     By  seq.). 

statutes  13  and  14  Charles  II,  a  legal  set-  SKVEir  Islands.    (See  lonum  Mandt.) 

tietncnt  is  declared  to  be  gained  by  birth,  Seveb  Liberal  Arts.    (See  AU.) 

by  inliabitancy,  by  apprenticeship,  or  by  Seveshes.     [See  Ceuenne*.) 

service  for  forty  days.     But  the  gaining  Sevkm   Sleepeks.      There   is  an  oU 

of  a  settlement  by  so  short  a  residence  story  that  Epimenides  of  Crete  reaf^tear- 

S reduced  great  evils,  which  were  reme-  ed  m  the  world,  after  sleeping  forty  vean 
ied  by  statute  I  James  II.  in  a  cave  (see  Epimenidu) ;  and  all  our 
Settlement,  Act  or  ;  a  name  given  leaders  are  armiainted  vrith  the  veracioua 
to  a  stanite  12  and  13  William  III,  cap.  legend  of  Rip  Von  Winkle,  as  related  in 
2,  by  which  the  crovni  was  limited  to  the  the  Sketch-Book  of  Geoflrey  Crayon ;  but 
nr««enl  teigning  house  in  England,  and  tlie  slumber  of  the  seven  sleepers  was  of 
by  which  some  new  provisions  were  longer  duration.  In  the  time  of  the  em- 
added  in  favor  of  the  subject,  securing  his  peror  Decius,  when  the  Chrixiaus  were 
lUienj  and  the  rights  of  conscience.  persecuted,  seven  noble  youths  of  Ephe- 
ScTUvAL,  or  St.  Ubes  ■   a  town  of  susconcealedtlieuiselves  in  a  neighboring 
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cavern,  the  entrance  of  which  was  cloaed  oricinBled  among  the  foeeka  in  thetiioe 

by  order  of  the  emperor.  The  pereecutnd  ofAlesander.    Phito  the  Byzantine  has 

youtha  immediately  fell  into  a  deep  alum-  described  them  in  faia  wore  De  g^iUm 

ber,  irom  which  they  were  accidentally  Orbit   Sptetaeulis   (late   edition,  Leipaic, 

awakened  in  the  reim  of  JTheodpsiua  1816). 

11,  aJler  a  period  of  197  TMrs.  PresKd  Sive>  Yeakb'  War.  By  the  treotiea 
with  hunger,  after  their  long  ftat,  they  of  peace  concluded  at  Breslau,  July  28, 
sent  one  of  their  number  to  the  ci^  17£i,  and  at  Dresden,  Dec.  25,  1745,  Ma- 
te purchase  bread.  HewBsanonished  to  ria  Theresa  of  Austris  cedml  to  king 
c*ee  croMCfl  erected  all  orer  the  city ;  and  Frederic  II  six  principalities  of  Silesia 
hia  own  antiquated  dreaa  and  ofaaolete  Ian-  and  the  county  of  Glatz.  The  loss  of 
guage  confounded  the  baker,  to  whom  he  these  fine  territories  was  too  painful  for 


offered  an  dd  medal    in    payment  for  hei  not  to  tbinkof  recovering  uiem 

bread.     Suqtected  of  having  found  a  se-  this  purpose,  afae  concluded  an  alliance 

cret  treasure,  he  was  carried  betbre  the  with  Elizabeth,  the  empreas  of  Russia, 

judge,  to  whom  he  related  his  mintculoua  and  personal  enemv  of  Frederic,  brou^t 

story.      The    bishop    of    Efriiesus,    the  over  to  her  cause  the  king  of  Poland  and 

magistrates,   and    the    emperor    himself  the   elector  of   Saxony,    Augttatus   III, 

banened  to  the  cave,  and  found  the  sleep-  and   attempted   to  form  a  closer  union 

era  still    bearing   the  Uoom  of  youth,  with  France,  notwitlistanding  the  enmity 

They  related  their  stoi^  to  the  multitude,  that  had  existed  between  that  kingdom 

K'e  them  their  benediction,  and'  expired,  and  her  own  for  centuries.  While  Ha- 
e  church  has  consecrated  the  37tb  of  ria  Theresa  was  occupied  in  these  pro- 
June  to  their  memory.  (Seetfae.4etaSancb-  iects,  a  dispute  bad  arisen  between  Eng- 
n«BofthefiollBndiBts,tom.  vi,375— 397.}  land  and  France,  relating  to  the  bounds^ 
This  legend  has  not  been  confined  to  the  between  their  possessions  in  America, 
Christian  world.  The  Komn  relates  tlie  which  broke  out,  in, 1755,  into  i^ien  hoe- 
tale  of  the  seven  sleepers,  to  whom  it  as-  tilities.  To  protect  his  German  stales 
tigoa  a  dog  (Al  Rakim),  and  out  of  re-  against  an  attack  from  France,  the  kinc 
spect  for  whom  it  dechrea  that  the  sun  of  England  concluded  cm  alliance  wi£ 
utered  his  couise  twice  a  day,  that  he  Pruwia;  and,  some  months  after,  France 
might  shine  into  the  cavern.  The  Mo-  made  a  league  with  the  court  of  Vieima, 
hammedan  and  Christian  story  are  prob-  promising  to  furnish  34,000  auxifiafy 
ably  both  derived  fKim  the  same  source,  troops  agunst  PnmiB.    But  these  aiutif- 

Ssvsn  Staks.    (See  Pletadtt.)  isries    were    aAcrwards    increased    to 

Seventh  Day  B^niaTB.    (See  Btg>-  186,000;  for  it  was  rather  the  design  of 

titb.)  France  to  injure  the  king  of  Eln^^land  1^ 

SavEI*  Wise  Men,  orSEVEii  Saoeb  or  conquering  Hsn aver,  than  to  aid  in  ac- 
Greece.  This  name  ia  commonly  applied  compliabing  the  ambitious  demgns  of  the 
to  seven  philosophers,  several  of  whom  empress  on  Sileaia.  By  means  of  Men- 
were  legi^atoiB,  of  an  early  period  of  zel,  a  clerk  in  the  Saxon  cabinet,  all  tlie 
Grecian  history.  They  were  Periander  proceedings  of  tlie  Ruenan,  Austrian  sod 
of  C<Hinth  (in  place  of  whom  some  give  Saxon  courts  were  discovered  to  Malzahn, 
Epimenidea  (q.  v.]  of  Crete),  Pittacua  of  the  Pnissian  ambassador  in  Ih^eaden,  and 
Mitylene,  Thales  (q.  v.],  Solon  (q.  v.),  Frederic  I!  accor^gly  prqjsred  himself 
Bias  (q.  v.),  Chilo,  and  Cleobulua  (q.  v.].  for  war.  He  demanded  an  explanation 
(See  Greece,  division  Gnek  Literatare,  p.  from  the  court  of  Vieima,  received  an 
12).  equivocal  answer,  and  resolved  to  antici- 

Seyen  Wonders  or  the    World  ;■  pate    his    enemies.     In    August,    175fi, 

seven  monumeuts,  remarkable   for  their  therefore,  he  invaded  Saxony  with  60,000 

splendor  or  magnitude.     The^  are   the  men,  in  three  drrisions,  invested  Dresden, 

pyrwnida   (q.   v.)   of  E^pt   (mstead-  of  took  possession  of  the  documents  ueces- 

which  some  name  the  Pharos  (g,  v.)  of  sary  to  justify  his  conduct,  which   he 

Alexandria),  the  walla  and  hangmg  gar-  found  in  the  arcbiveaof  the  cabinet  there:, 

dens  of  Ballon  (q,  v.),  the  temple  of  Di-  and  invested  the  Saxon  array  of  15,000 

ana  at  Ephesua  (q.  v.),  the  statue  of  the  men   in   their  fwtified   camp   at    Phua. 

Olympian  Jupiter  (see  PAtdiM),  the  Mau-  MeanwhUe,    field-nrntshal    Brown    ad- 

•oleum  (see  JtrUmuia,  and  MnutoUum),  vanced  from  Bohemia  with  an  army  to 

(mdtiieeoloBaus  of  Rhodes  (see  CuIoMUj).  liberate  Saxony.    Frederic,  leaving  trotwa 

Tlieso  are  not,  howiever,  to  be  considered  sufficient  to  maintam  the  riege  of  the 

gtweat  works  of  ancient  art  and  Saxon  camp,  marched  to  Bohemia  to 
t«sie.    Tliis  group  of  the  s 
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Oct  1,  at  LowoBitz.  The  battle,  though  eiecutioa),  by  the  temia  of  vhich  all  the 
not  decisive,  preveoled  the  field-marehal  aboTe-mentionsd  troopa,  except  those  of 
from  aidiog  the  Saxons.  They  were  Hanover,  were  to  be  dislunded.  A 
fbn^  to  surrender  as  fdaoaeia  of  war,  French  anay  under  the  prince  de  Sou- 
•nd  the  inferior  officeis  and  eoaunon  bise,  with  the  imperial  forces,  15,O0Anen 
■cddiera  were  compelled  to  enter  the  strong,  under  the  prince  of  HildburghaU' 
Pruntan  service ;  but  they  soon  deaened,  sen,  now  menaced  Saxony,  and  the  he- 
both  singly  and  in  whole  r^intents,  be-  reditaiy  atatea  of  Frederic,  who,  there- 
cause  th^  would  iMt  fight  against  their  6tTe,  led  the  duke  of  Bevem  in  Stlema, 
ownsovwei^.  Such  was  die  end  of  the  niBTcbed  to  Thuringio,  and  drove  the 
first  campaign  ;  and  the  Piunians  re-  French  from  ErAut.  On  receiving  infor- 
matned  throuch  the  winter  in  Saxony  and  motion  thai  an  Austrian  anny,  under 
Silesia.  Frederic's  invasion  of  Suony  Haddick,  had  invaded  the  Haric,  Frederic 
excited  a  general  commotion  in  the  courts '  haaten^l  back  to  Torgau.  But,  af  the 
of  Europe.  It  was  i»t)nounced  to  be  a  Austrions  aoon  retreated,  and  the  French 
violaiion  of  the  treary  of  Westphalia,  and  advanced  anew,  he  marched  ogainM  the 
France,  as  one  of  the  guarontieB  of  that  latter,  and  fbughtal  Rovbach  (q.  v.L  Nov. 
tiMty,  itow  took  part  in  die  strug^.  5,  that  memorable  bottle,  in  wnicn  botit 
Sweden,  too,  tbr  the  aanie  reason,  and  the  French  and  the  imperial  aimiee  were 
Russia,  on  account  of  her  alliance  with  defeated,  and  found  safety  only  in  a  hasty 
the  empress,  adopted  a  similar  course.  In  flight.  They  went  into  winter-quarters 
the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  war  wss  declared  on  at  a  distance,  and  the  posseBsion  of  Soxo- 
the  part  of  the  empire  ai;ainBt  Prussia,  nv  was  secured  to  the  king.  Upon  this, 
Thus,  in  1757,  Austria,  ^isaia.  Fiance,  Frederic  hurried  back  to  Sileaitt,  where 
Sweden,  and  the  German  eminre,  were  '^bweidnitz  and  Brealau  had  &IJon  into 
in  arms  against  Frederic,  whue  he  had  Ibebandsof  the  Austrians.  Wtthaamall 
no  allv  but  England ;  and,  in  a  war  by  army,  fatigued  by  a  long  march,  he  de- 
land,  but  little  aid  was  to  be  expected  feoted,  Dec.  5,  at  Leuthen  (q.  v.),  a  force 
&oni  her.  In  order  to  anticipate  his  en-  twice  as  ptii,  under  Daun.  Brealau 
emies,  Frederic  marched  into  Bohemia  aurrendered  fourteen  days  after,  with  4A 
with  four  armies  in  April,  1757,  and,  numerous  garrison,  and  a  large  quantity 
Hay  6,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  at  of  stores,  and,  soon  after,  Liegnitz  also- 
Pnigue,  in  which  the  Prusnans  conquer-  In  these  actions  the  Austrians  lost  up- 
ed,  nut  lost  their  distingui^ed  general  wards  of  40,000  men.  Silesia  was  agam 
Schwerin.  The  greatest  part  of  the  van-  torn  from  them,  and  Frederic  was  now 
.  quisfaed  Austrian  army  threw  itself  into  more  formidable  to  his  foes  than  ever, 
me  citf  of  Pratfue,  to  which  the  king  The  Rusuatu  marched  into  Prussia,  in 
immediately  lud  siege.  Field-marah^  Jime,  100,000  men  strong,  laid  waste  the 
Etaiun,  who  was  stationed  on  the  beii^ts  cotmtt3r  in  a  barbarous  manner,  mollteat- 
ef  CoUn  with  60,000  Austrians,  received  ed  the  inhabitants,  defeated  field-matshal 
orders  to  hazard  a  decisive  action  for  the  Lehwald,  Aug.  30,  at  Grossj&gerndor^ 
relief  of  Prague.  To  prevent  this,  Fred-  with  his  anny  of  34,000  men,  and  then 
eric  advanced  to  Colin  (q.  v.),  attacked  returned,  destroying  all  before  them.  The 
the  enemy  with  24,000  men,  lost  the  bat-  Swedes,  in  September,  occupied  Anklam, 
de,aod8— 14,000  brave  soldiers,aiul  was  Demmin  and  Pasewolk;  bin,  in  a  few 
fiwced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pra^e,  and  weeks,  they  were  defeated  by  lehwald, 
10  retreat  to  Saxony  and  Lusaba.  He  and  driven  to  R{lgen.  The  third  cam- 
eSbcted  bis  letreW  m>m  Bohemia  without  P^g^  was  opened  m  Februai^,  1756,  by 
fiuther  hm.  Meanwhile,  the  French  had  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Brunswick  (q.  v.], 
taken  possession  of  Wesel,  the  principali-  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  allied  ar- 
ties  ofCleve  and  Eiist  Friealand,  the  ter-  mies,  in  the  room  of  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
ritories  of  Heaee-Cassel  ond  Hanover,  and  land,  and  opposed  the  French  in  Lower 
laid  them  under  contribution.  The  duke  Saxony  and  Westphalia.  His  nephew, 
ot  Ciunberiand,  who  commanded  the  the  herodilarj  prince,  afterwaida  duke  of 
fiirces  of  the  German  states,  allied  with  Brunswick,  ChaHes  William  Ferdinand, 
Pnissia,  namely,  Hanover,  Hesse,  Bruns-  commanded  under  him.  Duke  Ferdi- 
wick,  Gotha  and  Bdckebiirg,  40,000  men,  nand  made  himself  master  of  the  Weser, 
to  whom  were  oppoeed  100,000  French,  expelled  the  French,  under  Clermont, 
was  defeated  at  Haslenbeck  Jolv  536,  and  from  Lower  Saxony  and  Weelphalia,  ond 
driven 'back  to  Stadc,  and  concluded  a  defeated  them,  June  33,  at  Crefeld.  He 
capitulation,  SepL  8,  at  Kloster-Seven  then  returned  over  the  Rhine  to  Heaoe, 
(Which,  hiwever,  was  nHver  amiod  into  where    Soubise    was    atot^ned    vrith  a 
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French  armj,  and  wfaither  Oermoni  fbl-  to  have  Fndeiic  IltreuedasancHn^of 
lowed  him.  Fenftoand,  in  the  roettn  the  empire.  The  alliei,  under  Ferfmnd 
while  Btr«igtbened  by  13,000  EnglUi  of  Brunewick,  could  efiect  but  link  udw 
tio^e,  forced  the  two  boMile  bodiee  lo  beginniug  of  ^le  campaign  of  1759.  The 
retK  orer  the  Maine  and  the  Rhine,  French  ^d  taken  Frankfort  on  the  Maine 
wbwe  they  went  into  ninier-quaneia.  far  aurpriae,  during  the  Printer,  md  tfae 
In  the  winter  of  1758,  after  the  Aue-  plan  for  recovering  iliia  city  was  fruatn- 
triani  had  been  driven  from  Sikma,  ted  by  die  Gulure  of  the  attack  mi  Bct^ 
and  Schweidnitz  recorered,  Frederic  April  13L  But,  Aug.  I,  Ferdinand  gamed 
nmrched  into  Moravia,  and  in  Hay  com-  a  aplendid  viclorv  at  Minden  over  ifae 
menced  the  nega  of  Olm&tz ;  but,  when  French  troopa  under  Contades  and  Bro. 
Daun  arrived,  m  July,  he  vraa  forced  to  glio.  On  the  aaine  day,  the  hereditan 
lawe  the  siege,  with  the  loae  of  a  large  prince  of  Brunswick  hkewiae  d^etted 
Stock  itf  proriuoiu  and  ammunition,  the  French  at  Gohfeld,  and  the;  were 
The  Ruamana,  after  having  driven  back  driven  over  the  Lahn  on  one  side,  and 
the  few  Pnuiaan  troopa,  marched  into  over  the  Rhine  on  the  other.  Butgeoetal 
Neumark,  and  Frederic  hastened  with  a  Wedel,  who  undertook  to  reeisl  tfae  prog- 
body  of  aoidiera  to  protect  hia  heredita-  reaa  of  the  Rusaiana,  was  defeated  at  Ka;, 
ry  Btateo.  He  came  up  with  the  Russian  near  ZQllichau,  in  the  Neumai^  '^f^' 
army,  50,000  men  atronE,  who  were  be-  eral  SokikoS^  and  Frederic  baateneo  troni 
riegmf  Cfi0trin,a(tackedtnemaiZomdorf,  8i)esia  to  deifend  hie  electoral  temtorin 
Aii^Si,  with  30,000  men,  defeated  them  ftotn  the  danger  which  hung  over  theia. 
after  a  bloody  engagement,  and  (breed  the  Aug.  12,  he  attacked  the  Rfiaaians  at  Ku- 
RuBskns  to  retreat n>  Poland.  AAerthia,  nersdorf  [q.  v.),  not  br  from  Fnnkfbn, 
he  again  turned  hia  aoention  lo  Sazonj,  and  hod  already  defeated  them,  and  evm 
where  hia  brother  princ«  Henry  wee  no  drapaiched  meaaengers  frofn  the  fidd 
longer  oUe  to  rewrt  the  Auatriana.  He  vritli  the  newaof  his  victory,  when  Lau- 
encamped  at  HochUrcfa  (q.  v.),  where  he  don,  who  hod  prerioualy  joined  the  Rte- 
,waa  attacked  in  die  night  of  October  14,  sians  vrith  18,000  AuBtriana,  deprivedhim 
and  sufler«d  a  total  defeat.  Soon  after,  in  of  hia  expected  Bucceae.  The  Runians 
Silesia,  Frederic  compelled  the  AuAriam  purchased  ifaeb'  victoir  dearly,  but  they 
to  raise  the  aiege  of  Neiase ;  he  then  made  no  use  of  iL  Frederick  posidon 
hoaiened  to  Sojtooy,  and  drove  field-mar-  was  extremely  dangerous ;  indeet^  he  be- 
shal  Daun,  who  was  bealeging  Dresdeit,  gan  to  ap|n«hend  an  unfortunate  iaaue  of 
back  to  Bohemia.  At  the  close  of  the  the  war.  The  Rusnans  were  victorioiu 
campaign,  the  king  saw  all  hia  atatea,  ex-  in  his  hereditary  states ;  Daun  was  in  Lu- 
cept  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  free  'from  aoda  with  a  large  army,  and  Saxony  wu 
the  enemy.  In  France,  there  was  a.  gen-  overrun  by  the  imperial  tumps.  The 
ersl  wiah  for  peace ;  but  Louis  XV,  and  Auatriana  and  RueeiaiiB  wished  to  unite ; 
his  mistreas,  the  marcliionees  de  Fompa-  but  prince  Henry  deprived  the  former  of 
dour,  were  l>ent  on  continuing  the  war.  their  magazines,  and  thus  obliged  them 
A  new  alliance  waa,  theretbre,  concluded  to  retreat ;  and  Frederic  anticipated  tb« 
with  Austria,  December  30,  1756,  andthe  Ruanans  in  their  march  to  Sile^  and 
same  month  a  Iteaty  was  also  entered  into  compelled  diem  to  reiii«  to  PiJand,  In 
between  England  and  Prusaia,  in  which  Saiony,  the  king  experienced  a  new  mis- 
Frederic  waa  promised  a  yearly  subsidy,  fortune.  GeneralFink,Bbrave  (tommand- 
Prince  Heni^  marched  into  Bohemia,  er,  waa  forced  to  surtender,  at  Maxen, 
iiotwithatanding  the  severity  of  the  win-  Nov.  31,with  11,000  men  and  a  larce  nuni- 
ter;  the  honile  troopa  were  dispersed,  a  l>erof  cannon,  to  the  Auatriana.  BuI,DOt- 
corpa  of  2500  men  was  taken  by  general  wittiatanding  all  these  mishaps,  at  the  cIom 
H&lsen,  and  an  immense  booty.  The  in-  of  the  campaign,  the  enemy  were  nearly 
acdve  imperial  fwcea,  in  Franconia,  every  where  driven  back;  only  Daun  re- 
jtrince  Henry  put  to  flight.  Contribu-  moined  in  Saxony,  where  he  had  occu- 
tions  were  levied  by  the  Prussians  on  pied  Dresden.  'Hie  Swedes,  also,  who, 
Bamberg,  Erfurt  and  Wfirzbui^.  An-  after  the  battle  oF  Kunersdor^  when 
otherbodvof PruBsianainvaded theduehy  Prussian  Pomerania  waa  destitute  of 
of  Heckienburg-Scbwerin,  which  waa  troops,  invaded  that  country,  were  driren 
compelled  to  furnish  large  quantities  of  by  Manteufel  and  Platen  under  the  can- 
military  stores,  besides  16,000  recruits,  in  non  of  Stralsund.  The  campaign  of  1760 
the  course  of  the  war,  and  to  pay  several  seemed,  at  first,  to  forebode  ill  success  to 
million  doUara,  in  consequence  of  the  poU-  Frederic.  The  brave  general  Fouquet 
cyoftheirsoVereign,whofirBtgave  bis  vote  was  taken  at  Landshut,  with  SOOO  Pni»- 
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uaju ;  the  kir.g  wu  forced  to  n^ae,  July  catnp  at   Schweidnhz  acaiiifit  a  much 

30,  the  siege  of  Dre«dea,  which  he  had  iiuperior  force,  and  the  grealetf  put  of 

ccnunencea  on  the  14ih;  Glatz  bad  gone  the  Runiaiu  were  obti^ed  to  redre  to 

over  to  the  Austriaus,  and  Frederic  was  Poland,  fis'  waut  of  provuiona.    Laudon 

obliged  to  march  into  Sileeu  for  ita  [bo-  auTpiiaed  Schweidnitz  OcL  1.      A  ^hrri- 

tecuon.     With  30,000  PruaBiani  he  en-  eon  of  3700  loen,  serenl  magazinea,  and 

treocbed  himself  at  Liegnitz ;  the  bonile  a  large  quantity  of  military  staiea,  fell 

troops,  under  Daun  and  Laudon,  were  into  Uie  hands  of  the  Austnans.    Prince 

more  uian  100,000  strong,  and  threatened  Henry,  in  Ssjiony,  was  also  reduced  to 

an  attack.    But  Laudon 'was  defeated,  great  straits  by  Daun.    InP(Hneiauia,de-, 

Aug.  15,  at  liegnitz,  and  Daun  was  una-  tached  bodiea  of  the  Prussiana  were  de- 

ble  to  afibrd  him  any  aasisiance.    The  fealsd  by  the  AuBriaiiB,  and,  after  a  bi»v« 

AuHtriane    loat    10,000   men    in    killed,  reajstuice,  Dec.  16,  they  )oM  the  fonreaa 

wounded  and  pnaonen,  SS  standardsand  of  Colbeiv.    Hie  Swe&s,on  the  coatnk> 

83  [necea  of  cannon.      Frederic's  low  n,  were  anven  back  10  Stialaund ;  and, 

waa  1600  killed  aitd  wounded.    Mean-  July  15,  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Brunswick, 

while,  a  corpa  of  Ruaaians  and  Austnans  pined  a  toilliant  victory  at  BillingahaU' 

had  advanced  to  Berlin,  and  levied  contri-  sen  over  the  French ;  but  the  tnumph 

buiions  on  the  people.    Frederic  hasten-  was  of  little  imporiance.    Frederic  felt 

'  '  'iter  to  cut  on  the  enemy;  but,  not  himself  in  a  dewerale  cottdition, and, in   , 

I  diem  there,  he  retumM  lo  Saxo-  consequence  c^  all  these  mistbrtunes  and 


ed  thither  to  cut  on  the  enemy ;  but,  not  himself  in  a  dewerale  cottdition,  and,  in   , 

linding  diem  there,  he  retumM  lo  Saxo-  consequence  c^  all  these  mistbrtu 

ny,  where  the  imperial  forees  were  sta-  the  superior  strcn^  of  bis  e 

licHied,  and  Daun  and  Lascy  had  united,  seemed  to  be  verntig  to  his  ruii 


licHied,  and  Daun  and  Lascy  had  united,  seemed  to  be  vernng  to  his  ruiiL  But, 
At  Torgan  be  attacked  the  enemy,  Nov.  lanaary  5,  1762,  EliEabeth,  the  empress 
3,  defeated  them  in  a  Uoody  engagemrait,  of  Rwmw,  died ;  and  her  euccevor,  Peter 
which  wfts  guned  chiefly  by  the  sagacity  III,  the  personal  fiiend  and  admirer  of 
and  courage  of  Ziethen  and  M6Ilendorf,  Frederic,  cnocluded  an  armistice  with 
and  then  went  into  winter-quartera  in  him,  March  X6, 1763 ;  wbiofa  waa  fbllow- 
Saxony.  laudon,  also,  was  driven  back  ed.  Hay  5,  t^  the  peace  of  Peteisburg. 
in  Silesia  to  the  county  of  Glatz,  and  the  Sweden  likewise,  inade  peace  with  Pnis- 
Rus^ane  were  Ibrced  to  raise  the  siege  of  aia;  and,  aaPeter^inierceemoa  with  Aus- 
Colbeig  and  to  retire  to  Poland.  The  al-  tria  was  ineffectual,  the  Russian  emperor 
lied  forces,  under  Ferdinand  of  Bruna-  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  aid  the  PruasianB. 
wick,  defeated  the  French,  July  31,  at  But  die  emperor's  ewiy  death  soim  broke 
Marburg ;  but  the  latter  remuned  in  the  allianoe  with  Frederic,  and  his  succes- 
Hesse,  where  they  had  extenaive  mag-  sor,  Catharine  II,  recalled  the  Ruasian 
azines.  Februaiy  II,  1761,  Ferdinand  troa]M,amountiiig  to90/)00inen,fromthe 
attacked  the  French  in  their  ^uaiters;  Prussian  service.  Frederic,  however, 
th^  fled,  and  many  of  dieir  fortifications  was  deUvered  from  one  dangerous  ene- 
and  magazioee  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  my,  and  bad  gained  an  important  pre- 
conquerors.  A  corps  of  French  and  pondennce  of  stren^  over  the  rest.  He 
Saxon  troops  was  defeated,  Februat?  14,  now  drove  an  Austnan  corps  from  their 
at  Langensalza ;  tnit  the  allies  were  Mitrenchments  at  Burkersdorf,  recovraed 
obl^ed  to  raise  die  siege  of  Ziegenhain,  Schweidnitz  in  October,  left  the  duke  of 
Manurg  and*  Caseel,  with  loss,  and  the  Bevem  with  an  army  for  the  defence  of 
French  once  more  became  maaen  of  all  Sileaia,  and  marched  to  Saxony.  After 
Hesse,  and  had  an  unobstructed  passage  several  successful  engagements,  prince 
to  Hanover.  The  people  all  wianed  for  Henry  gained,  Oct.  29,  an  important  vie- 
neace ;  but  not  so  tJieir  rulers,  except  the  tory  over  the  Austrian  and  the  imperial 
Icing  of  Prussia.  Maria  Theresa  would  troops  al  Freiberg,  and  the  king  now  con- 
uoi  now  be  satisfied  merely  with  the  eluded  an  armistice  with  the  Austriena ; 
reatotalion  of  Silesia.  The  emfness  Eliz-  but  it  related  only  to  Saxony  and  Silesia, 
sbeth  WHS  deaireUB  of  retuning  Prussia,  Under  duke  Ferdinand  and  the  heredita- 
and  the  French  miniater  CfaoisMil  sought  ry  prince  of  Ibimswick,  the  olliea  com- 
to  revenge  himself  for  a  poetical  epi^,  menced,  unauccessfuUy,  the  camnaiin  of 
in  which  Frederic  had  satirized  him,  l>y  1762  againat  the  French  ;  but  Uie  latter 
protracting  ttie  war.  The  proposals  of  were  defeated,  June  34,  at  Wilhelmsthol, 
peace,  mwle  by  Elncland  and  Pruaaia,  driven  from  iheir  fortified  camp  at  Cassel, 
otaccepted,ana  Frederic  endeavor-  and  extremely  weakened.  Caaael  itself  waa 


ed  m  protect  Sileaia  aminst  the  Austnans  beaieged,  and,  November  1,  surrendered 
and  RusNaos,  who  had  united,  in  August,  to  the  allies.  Two  davs  after  this,  the 
at  Striegau.    He  king  maintained   bis    {Nreliminaries  of  peace  between  England 
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■nd  France  were  rioned,  and  the  peace  resolved  to  remove  Didius  Julionui,  jiho 
iiaelf  was  confirmea  u  Psrie,  Feb.  10^  had  bought  the  unperial  purple  when  ei- 
]?fi3.  (See  Parit,  TnalUa  ttmduded  oL]  posed  to  sale  by  the  pretonatu  (q.  v.],  and 
Fre^ric  was  thus  ezpoBed  alone  to  hia  proclaimed  hiinaelf  emperor  on  the  bot' 
EDemiea ;  but  he  bad  aJready  acquired  s  deie  of  lUyricum,  where  he  was  eiatiotied 
decided  Huperknity.  A  Pnivan  force,  afainn  the  barbarians.  To  support  him- 
under  Kkisc,  also  obliged  seveivl  of  the  aelC,  he  took,  as  his  partner  in  tbe  empire, 
'  moat  importact  states  of  the  empire  to  Albinus,  who  was  at  the  head  of  tbe  Ro- 
dedure  ttiemselves  neutral.  After  ashon  man  forces  b  Britain,  and  inunediately 
negotiation,  and  without  the  aid  of  for-  marched  towards  Rome  to  crush  Dtdius 
eign  mediatiott,  Frederic  concluded  a  and  his  partisans.  He  was  received  with 
peace  mth  Austria  and  Saxon]|  at  Hu-  accbmation ;  and  Julian  was  deserted  by 
bertsburg  (i^.  T.V  P^  15b  by  which  each  his  bvoritea,  and  aawinaled  by  his  own 
power  received  again  all  U>e  territMiea  siddiera.  In  profraedng  thai  he  had  as- 
whicb  it  bad  poowwnd  before  (he  war,  sumed  the  p«irple  only  to  revenge  the 
though  in  a  miserable  condition.  The  death  of  the  nttuous  Peitinaz,  Severus 
unity  of  purpoee,  which  marked  all  the  guned  many  adherents,  and  was  enaUed 
measure*  of  Frederic,  and  the  great  sup-  to  banidi  the  pretorians,  whose  insolence 
(riies  both  of  men  and  money,  which  he  and  avarice  had  become  alarming,  not 
obtained  fioni  the  conquest  of  Saxony,  bis  only  to  tbe  citizens,  but  to  the  ernperor. 
comprebensive  Keniu%  bis  numerous  end  But  while  he  was  victorious  at  Rome, 
excellent  generab,  and  the  bravery  of  his  Pescennius  Niger  was  in  tbe  East,  at  the 
troape,gavethePru»anmonarchasunAi-  head  of  a  powerliil  army,  and  with  the 
orityoverbis  enemies,  and  brought  to  ah^>-  name  and  ensigns  of  Augustus.  Many 
py  conclusion  a  war  which  hiu  nude  the  obstinate  battles  were  fought  between  tba 
Prusman  kingdom  more  than  once  Item-  imperial  rivals,  till,  on  the  plains  of  Imus, 
hie  on  the  brink  of  destruction.  This  Niger  was  totally  ruined  t^  the  loss  of 
war  cost  Europe  a  oiillion  lives,  and  ex-  20l)00men.  The  head  of  Niger  was  cut 
hausted  all  Ihe  states  which  took  part  in  off  and  sent  to  the  conqueror,  who  pun- 
it  without  having  procured  to  any  but  isbed,  in  a  moet  cruel  manner,  the  parti- 
Eaigland  the  snialleat  advantage. — See  sains  of  his  unfortunate  rivaL  Sevenia 
MM.  (fe  la  Crti«rre  fie  Mp(  ^TM,  in  the  poet-  afterwards  pillaged  Byzantium,  whicji 
tiunious  works  of  Frederic  II ;  Hulory  had  shut  her  gates  against  him  j  and  after 
of  tlui  SeetH  Year^  War,  by  lioyd  and  he  had  conquered  eeveial  nations  in  lite 
Tempdhof ;  Ratzow's  CAivwU«rif<it  ier  East,  he  returned  to  Rome,  resolved  to 
NKrkwiini.,^,-tbeG«((dniM*KftnMOu-  destroy  Alhiuus,  with  wiliom  behadhiih- 
trncL  V^roM  [Confosnoas  of  an  Aus-  erto  reluctantly  shared  the  unperial  pow- 
ttian  Veteran],  by  Kuniaczo ;  and  bird  er.  He  attempted  to  assassinate  him  by 
Dover's 24/*eo^fWdiTie //(London,  1833).  his  eminariee;  but  when  this  had  faUed 

Skveitit,  TBI.    (See  iSmhtnguU.}  of  success,  Severus  had  recouiseto  anne, 

SsvBaiAHS,  SavBaiTES.  (See  Onoftiei,  and  the  ftte  of  the  empire  was  agun  de- 

and  ^Cmop^uttM.]  cided  oa  the  plains  of  Gaul.     Albiuus 

Skvekr  (anciently  Sabrina);  a  river  was  defeated,  and  the  conqueror  insulted 
which  rises  near  Plinlimmon  hill.  North  the  dead  body  of  his  rival,  and  entered  it 
Wales,  passes  by  Shrewsbury,  Wiwcester,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Rhone,-after  he  had 
fpton,  Tewk^ry  and  Gloucester,  and,  suffered  ii  to  putrefy  before  the  door  of 
entering  the  sea,  its  mouth  is  called  Bna-  hie  tent,  and  to  be  torn  by  hisdo^  Tbe 
tol  Chmmd,  A  communication  between  adherents  of  Albinus  shared  his  mte  %  and 
this  river  and  Ihe  Tham^  the  Trent,  the  the  return  of  Severus  to  ihe  capital  ex- 
Dee,  and  the  Mersey  and  other  rivers,  has  hibited  tbe  bloody  triumphs  of  Msrius 
been  c^iened  by  different  canals  \  length  and  Sylla.  The  richest  of  the  citizens 
of  its  course  to  the  sea,  about  300  miles,  were  sacrificed,  and  their  money  became 

Seve act, Alexander.     (See  .Mexamdxf  the  properlyof  the  emperor,    Commodus 

Seiiera*.^  received  divine  honors,  end  his  murderers 

Sevkrub,  Lucius  Bepumius;  a  Roman  were  punished  in  the  most  wantcin  man- 
emperor,  bora  at  Leptis,  in  Africa,of  ano-  ner.  Tired  of  the  inactive  Ufe  he  led  in 
blefiuni^.  Heeuccenvelyexercisedallthe  Rome,  Severus  marched  into  the  East 
officeeoftbeBtate,andrecommendedhim-  with  his  two  sons  Coracalla  and  Gets;, 
■elf  to  DOtke  by  an  ambitious  mind  and  a  made  faiinaelf  master  of  Seleucia,  Behy- 
reMless  activity,  tbat,forthegrBtificationof  Ion  and  Cteeipbon ;  and  advanced  fiu' into 
avwnce,could  endure  tbe  greaieot  hardships,  the  Panhian  tertitoiies.  From  Paithia, 
After  the  murder  of  Pertinaz,  Severus  he  marched  towanls  the  more  southern 
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provinrm  of  Asia,  and,  after  lie  l»i  vi«t'  ter,  die  reader  is  iometiines  wearied  with 
ed  tbe  tombof  Pompey  ibeOreat,  entered  an  eiccM  of  daitery  of  her  beauty  and 
Alexandria.  The  revolt  of  Brilaiii  recal-  talents,  the  preeervaiion  of  the  former  of 
led  him  fiom  the  East.  AAer  he  had  le-  which  seems  to  have  form^  the  principal 
iluced  it  under  his  power,  he  buih  a  wall  object  of  her  maienia)  an:iiel)'.  In  fact, 
across  the  northern  pans  of  the  island  to  aithough  endowed  with  ebilitieg  and  pen- 
defend  it  a^inst  the  frequent  invasions  etiation,  she  did  not  rise  much  above  (he 
of  the  Caledonians.  (See  Pictt'  ffaU.)  level  of  her  age  in  taste  and  principles. 
Hitherto  succeteful  againiit  hie  enemiee.  She  wbb  highly  attached  to  rank  and 
Severus  now  found  the  peace  of  his  fam-  splendor,  loved  edmiration,  and  felt  t)ie 
ily  disturbed.  CaracaJta  attempted  to  usual  predilection  of  high  life  for  man- 
murder  his  father,  as  he  was  concluding  a  ner8  and  accompliahmeutB  in  preference 
treaty  of  peace  with  tbe  Brilone ;  and  9e-  to  solid  worth.  She  had  a  strong  feeling 
veruB,  worn  out  with  inSrmitiM  which  of  religion,  but  was  often  inconsistent  in 
the  gout  and  the  uneanneas  of  his  mind  her  sense  of  it,  and  in  reference  to  the 
incr^aed,  soon  after  died  at  Yoik,  A.  D.  proceedings  against  the  French  Protest- 
211,  in  the  66lh  vesr  of  hisage.  Severus  ants,  expreaaea  herself  with  tiigotry  and 
baa  been  so  much  admired  for  his  military  want  of  feeling.  The  most  complete  edi- 
talents  that  some  have  called  him  the  tionof  her  lietters  is  tliat  which  appear- 
most  warlike  of  the  Roman  emperors.  As  ed  at  Paris  in  1818  (11  vols.,  Svo).  An 
a  monarch,  be  waa  cruel ;  and  it  haa  been  English  trandation  was  published  in  Lon- 
obserred  that  he  never  did  an  act  of  hu-  don  about  1758.  She  dted  in  1696,  at  the 
mani^  or  forgave  a  faulL     In  his  diet,  he  age  of  seventy. 

was  temperate,  and  he  always   allowed  Seville,  Sevilla  (anciently  Hispelis]; 

himaetf  an  enemy  to  pomp  and  splendor,  a  city  of  S|)iun,iD  Andalusia,  on  the  Gua- 

He  loved  the  appellation  of  a  man  of  lei-  dalqulvir,    capital  of  a  province  of  die 

ters,and  he  even  composed  a  faistoiy  of  same  name,  forty-five  milesnortli  of  Cadiz, 

bis  own  reiffn.  2S0  south- weal  of  Madrid ;  Ion.  5°  39'  W. ; 

SBicnns's  Wall.     (See  Ptef*'  fFall.]  bt  37°  24'  north  ;  population,  d4,000.     It 

S^vien^  Marie  de  Rabutin,  marquise  is  an  archiepiscopai  see,  and  stands  in  a 

de^  a  French  woman  of  quality,  greatly  fine  plain,  surrounded  by  an  oldTrall,buili 

dialinguished  for   her  epistolsry   talents,  of  cement,  with  twelve  gates,  and  166 

was  bom  in  1627.     Her  fcther,  the  baron  turrets.      The  interior  of  the  city  is  built 

of  Cbantal,  who   was  the  head  of  the  in  the  Moorish  style,  the  streets  hang 

house  of  Bus^  Rabulin,  lefi  her,  during  often  so  narrow  that  a  pervou  can  touch 

iotancy,  hin  sole  beireea.     The  graces  of  the  houses  on  both  mdes  at  once ;  and  it  is 

her  pereon  and  conversation  procured  her  badly  paved.  The  squares  are  neither  nu- 

manj  admirers ;  and  in  1644  she  married  merous  nor  spacious.     There  are  several 

the  marquis  de  S^vigo^  who  was  killed  beautitiU  pubuc  walks,  one,  in  particular, 

in  a  duel  in  IGSl,  leaving  her  the  motlier  on  thebankaoftheGuadalquivlr.  Thecity 

of  a  son  and  daughter.     She  formed  no  containsacatbedral,  twenty -nine  churches, 

seMHid  union,  bat  devoted  heiself  to  the  eighty-four  convents,  and  twenty- four  ho»- 

education  of  her  children,  and  to  the  cul-  pitals.  The  cathedral  is  the  largest  Gothic 

tivadon  of  her  muid,by  reading  and  liter-  edifice  in  Spain,  and  one  of  the  largest 

•ly  aocie^.     She  was  extremdy  attached  churches  in  Europe.     It  was  built  in  the 

to  ber  dsugliter,  who,  in  16^,  married  tbe  fifteenth  century,  contains  eigfan'-two  al- 

Gount  de  Grignan,  (uid  accompanied  him  tars,   and   has    a   tower    350  feet  high, 

to  his  government  of  Provence.    The  ah-  considered  the  finest  in  Spain.      Other 

■ence  of  ber  daughter  fiom  the  metropo-  conspicuous  edifices  are  tlie  alcazar,  or 

lb  gave  rise  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Let-  palace,  a  Moorjidi  building,  containing  a 

ten  which  have  gained  madame  de  Stvign*  library  of  20,000  volumes,  a  garden,  &c.; 

so  much  reputation.  The  subject  of  many  the  longaor  exchange,theertilleiT8chool 

of  these  epistles  are  so  entirely  domestic  and  the  mint.  The  houses  generally  cover 

as  to  proaucB  little  interest ;  mit  othen  a  large  apace,  but  towards  the  street  tliey 

abound  with  court  anecdotes,  remarks  on  have  often  a  mean  appearance,  the  Mooia 

men  and  books,  and  the  topics  of  the  day,  being  acctistomed  to  confine  their  embel- 

which  are  conveyed  with  great  ease  and  lishments  to  the  interior.  Seville  contains 

felicity,   tleyare  modelsof  tbe  epistolary  an  academy  for  the  physiralseionces,one 

fltyk^  petfectfy  natural  from  their  expres-  for  the  fine  arts,  c  medical  society,  aad  a 

Am,  Itvely  sentiment  and  description,  and  university,  founded   iu   150S,  almost  as 

•  plajiiilnese  which  gives  grace  and  inter-  backward  as  at  the  time  of  itsfouudatioii. 

•MtatriflM.    Inbertellentoherdaugh-  The  silk  manufactures  of  Seville  werti 
*«!.«.             39 
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formeriy  extenriTii.    In  the  tbae  of  Fbt'  n&paadeDee  waa  jpiddUied,  wiah  a  Uo- 

dinaad  and  laabeDo,  it  is  Hsid  there  were  graphical  memoir,  m  6  Tofau,  Sro. 

6000    looitu.      TbeM  manufactureB   de-  Ssi  ia  the  tenn  used  to  deai^ate  (fae 

clined  in  the  middle  and  end  of  the  aev-  two  dividons  of  all  organic  bodiea  iaio 

enteeatb  cactiuy,  but  revived  a^D  in  the  male  and  female.     It  is  a  law  of  Danire, 

eigfateentb,  and  between  3000  and  3000  that  all  oi^ic  bodies  shall  be  pn>duced 

loonu  are  now  employed.    Other  manu-  by  their  like,  and  each  clan  is  endowed 

fitcturea  are  eoaiae  woollena,  leather,  lo-  with  particular  organs  ^proprialed  to  this 

bacco  and  mauS.     Veaaela  diwwlnK  more  service,  which  constitute  the  diatinctioa 

than  ten  feet  of  water  muU  unload  eight  of  sexes.      In  the  v^^etable  world,  the 

miles  below  the  city,  and  the  largest  ves-  sexes  are,  ihr  the  moat  part,  united  in  one 

kIb  Btop  at  St.  Lucar,  at  the  niouth  of  the  bud ;  although,  in  many  classes,  they  an 

river.     Seville  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  distributed  in  difiereut  flowers  upon  the 

cities  of  Spain ;  by  the  Roman*  called  same   plant,  or   upoa   difiereut  plants. 

Hupalu ;  bv  the  Goths  Hiipalia ;  by  the  Among  animals,  especially  the  moK  per- 

Anifaians  biiiia ;  hence,  by  theCastUians  fectly  formed,  the  dividon  of  the  sexes  m 

Scvilla.  ItWBs  the  residence  of  the  Gothic  complete.     Id  eeneral,  the  male   sex,  in 

kings  before  they  mored  to  Toledo.    Fer-  comparison  with  the  female,  is  stronser; 

dinand    III,   king    of    Castile,  after  a  the  female  more  dchcaie  and  tender.  The 

year's  siege,  forced  Seville  to  open  its  fimdameutal  characters  of  the  two  sexes 

gatesiohixn.  At  this  time  it  ia  said  to  have  appear  more  or  less  distinctly  in  most 

contained  600,000  inhabitants;  end  upmi  kmde  of  living  beings,  till  in  man  tbey 

the  capitntaikm  300,000  Moon  abandcmed  are  found  in  a  degree  of  derelopement 

thectly.    After  the  discoveryofAmericaj  cniTespanding'  to  his  rank  in   creation, 

itbecame  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  The  muscular  mwtem  isf  man  is  £rmer 

the  new  world,  and  was  veoy  flourishing ;  and  more  powerful ;  his  cheat  wider,  bis 

but  the  difficulty  in  navigatmg  the  river,  lungs  more  capacious  and  strtKiger ;  the 

and  the  superior  advantages  of  the  port  outlines  of   his  form  are  more  dMnct, 

of  Cadiz,  induced  the  government  to  or-  and  his  whole  frame  latter  and  stranger, 

der  the  galleons  to  be  staliotied  at  the  The  female  form  is  more  slender;   the 

laner  place.  bones  are  smaller  and   softer ;  the  flesh 

Setbes;  a  village,  with  3700  inhhhit-  lees  solid;  the  chest  narrower;  the  lungs 
sals,  about  half  vray  between  Paris  and  smaller ;  the  heart  and  arterial  system 
VeraaUles  (two  leagues  from  each},  lying  weaker:  on  the  other  hand,  the  venous 
nearSt.  Cloud,  on  the  Seine.  It  n  oele-  and  l^pbatic  systems  predcHninate|thus 
btated  for  its  glass  and  porcelain  manuftc-  inclimng  the  person  to  delicacy  and  mac- 
toriea.  The  porcelain  of  Sevres  is  ixan-  livi^);  the  space  between  the  tian  and 
vailed  for  brilliancy  of  color  and  delicacy  the  interior  parts  is  more  loaded  with 
of  execution.  The  finest  specimens  are  fat;  andthusthecontour  is  more  rounded, 
made  for  the  court,  and  are  annually  ex-  forming  the  waving  line ;  the  whole  pro- 
hibited at  Christmas  in  the  halls  of  portion,  in  fine,  of  the  bi>dy  mnallM',  and 
the  Louvre,  with  the  products  of  the  more  delicate.  Hence  the  form  of  man 
Gobelin  looms.  (See  Porctlaia,  and  conveys  the  idea  of  strength;  d>e  form 
Pottery.)  of  woman,  that  of  beau^,     Man  is  more 

Seward,  Anna,  daughter  of  Thomas  active,  grasinng  distant  objects;  more  in- 

Seward,   rector   of  Eyam,  Derbyshire,  clined  to  efibrt,  to  occupy  his  faculties 

and  canon  icndentian  of  Lichfield,  was  upon   ahstrect   subjects,   and   exienaive 

bom  at'  Eyam,  in  1747,  and  in  childhood  plans.    The  quick  and  violent  paaaioiB 

exhibited  a  taste  for  poetical  composition,  Deionclothetnan;  thequiet,  the  domestic, 

which  was  rather  checked  than  encour-  and  Uie  retiring,  to  the  woman.      The 

aged  by  her  father.    Misa  Seward's  first  woman  is  confined  to  a  smaller  circle, 

separate  publication  was  an  Elegy  on  the  with  which,  however,  she  is  more  thor- 

Death  01  Cantcun  Cook,  with  an  Ode  to  oughly  acijuainted ;  and  is  more  patient 

the  Sun  (1780, 4to.) ;  and  this  was  follow-  and  endunn^  in  the  performance  of  the 

ed  by  a  Monody  on  Major  Andr^,  with  ordinary  duties  of  Uie,    Man  muK  ac- 

IjOtters  to  her  from  Major  Andr^,  written  quire  ;vroman  strives  to  keep:  man  strives 

in  1769  (17B1,  4to.),  and  Louiaa,a  Foeticai  to  effect  his  object  bj;  force ;  woman  by 

Novel,  in  four  Epistles  (1784,  4to.V    In  kindness  or  W  ctmuing.     The  one   is 

1799,  shn  published  a  collection  of  bmi-  busied  with  the  bustle  of  otit-doar  bfe, 

nets ;  and  in  1804  appeared  her  Life  of  the  other  is  devoted  to  domestic  quiet. 

Doctor  Darwin.  She  aied  attfae  episcopal  Man  labors  in  the  sweat  of  his  Ikow,  and, 

palace  at  Lichfield,  in  1809.     Her  cw-  e^usted  by  his  efiftnts,  requires  deep  i«- 
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pow;  waman  is  always  buaj  in  a  qniet  aource  of  our  kDowkdge  oT  the  Greek 

acdrity.  Bcepdcal  philosophy,    (toe  of  them,  eoti- 

8EXABX8iXALS,orSEXA«B8iiUL  Frac-  tied  Inatitutea  of  Pyrrhonkm  (b  three 
noDB ;  fiactkms  whose  deuominaton  boc^),  eiplaine  the  method  of  Pjnfao 
]noc«ed  m  a  sexagecuple  ratio ;  that  is,  a  [q.  v.) ;  the  other,  entitled  Agunsl  the 
prime,  or  the  first  minute,  =2  j'^ ;  a  sec-  Mathematiciaiie,  is  an  attempt  to  a:ppij 
ei(d^=  jvVT;ethird:=ji-^ii.  AncientlT  that  method  loaUthe  prerailhig  philoooph- 
there were Qootfaer than sexageehDalaused  icalByBtemB,Biid  other  bnnches  ofknonl- 
in  BBtnuiomy ;  and  they  are  still  retained  edge.  Fahncius  edited  both  works  [Sexti 
inmaoy  casea,  though  decimal  arilhmetic  Ermiriei  Opera,  Or.  tt  Lat.,l,eipeic,  171B). 
haa  DOW  grown  ioto  use  in  aatrononucal  Sexual  8ibtem.  (See  Arfonjr.j 
calculations.  In  these  fiactitnu,  which  Setd,  or  Zeid  ;  the  name  of  a  slaTe  of 
HHDe  call  (utnnomieal  Jraethmt  ^i>e  ^e-  Hohammed,whowascaieofthefirsttoac- 
nomhiator,  being  always  sixty,  or  a  muhi-  knowledge  the  divine  missitm  of  his  mss- 
ple  thereof,  is  usually  omitted,  and  the  ter,waswlopted  by  him,  and  receired  Ze- 
numentor  ooly  written  down,  thus,  4°  iuab,  a  coubiq  of  Mohammad,  as  lus  wife; 
SO'SS'SO"'  W'"  is  to  be  read,  fbur  de-  theprophet,howeTer,hBviiigtallen  inlove 
grass,  fifiy-Dine  minutes,  diiriy-two  sec-  with  her himseti^Seydwasreadyto  resign 
ends,  fifty  thirds,  rixtesn  fourths,  &c  It  her.  Voltaire,  in  his  Mahmnei,  makes 
is  nadily  seen  how  great  the  advBnta|(e  Seyd  an  innocent  but  blinijly  submis- 
of  the  deeiraal  division  (according  to  aire  ^outh,  who,  at  the  prophet^  or- 
which  the  circle  bta  400  degrees,  each  der,  kills  a  person,  who  tuma  out  to  be 
degree  100  minutes,  each  minute  100  fats  own  &ther.  S^  is  therefore  some- 
seconds,  iic)  is  over  the  sexagesimal  di-  dmes  used  to  denote  a  man  blindly  de- 
vmioa ;  but  as  this  change  was  one  of  the  TOtod  to  the  will  of  another.  Thus  St. 
e&cts  which  the  revolution  jnoduced  in  Just  is  called  by  Mr.  Nodier  the  Seyd  of 
FVance,  the  sesai^^eainial  dinrion  gained  Robeei»erre ;  and  the  duke  of  Rorigo  says, 
jBmtDd  Bgaia  under  the  elder  line  of  the  in  his  Memoirs,  that  he  has  oflen  been 
BouAoOM.  Biot  oftm  exprenes  the  r&-  taken  for  the  Seyd  of  Napoleon. 
Buhs  of  his  calculations  according  m  both  SxTrFAKTH,  GuBtarui^  profenor  in  the 
divisoDa;  and  to  show  how  different  the  university  of  Leipnc,  made  himself 
expresaoDS  an,  we  will  Mily  stAte  that  known  by  editing  Spohn's  explanation  of 
thoaunViparallaji  is,  according  to  the  aex-  the  Egyptian  hierwiypbics.  [See  ^wJbi.) 
ageeimal  division,  =  8^,6. . . . .,  and  ac'  He  returned,  in  1^8,  IVom  a  tour  made 
cording  to  the  centeoiiDal  (less  properiy  throuj^  Italy,  France  and  England,  to  try 
called  dtcinal),  37",  1 Spohn's  system  of  dedpheriuE.     He  hss 

SxsTAirr;  an  instrument  for  taking  al-  published  CoutributioDS  to  the  Knowl- 

titu^ and  othw angular dinancea.    Itis  edgeof  theLiteraturejArt,Mydiologyand 

nmstiucted  oi  a  prmcif^  rimilar  to  the  Hatorv  of  Ancient  Egypt  (first  number, 

miadtant  (q.  v.) ;  but  the  are,  containing  a  with  four  lithogiai^uc  plates,  4u.,  Lejp- 

sixth  pan  of  a  circle,  rosy  be  taken  to  nc);  RvJimtidakuroglmhkti;  BrtvuOe- 

190°.    Sextants  are  genenlty  fitted  with  fituu    hUrmtg^uett   tnoenia   a  F.  A. 

apparatuses  for  ascenuning  the  angular  Spfiiin  d  G.  ^ffarih  (4to.) ;  Sipfiaut  mix 

ditancea.  Sic,  in  lunar  observatiouB.  Oigtdioni  dt  m7J.  F.  Chim^tMion  Ic  jeune 

Seitds  (sumamed  Emptrwue,  from  contrtki^timeMiratfy^ttqMdtM.Spohn 
bia  belwiging  to  the  empric  school  of  el  G.  Seif^rlit.  (See  ffitrog^ypMc*.) 
medicine]  was  a  celebrated  sceptic,  who  Simoua,  Edward ;  duke  of  Somenet 
flouiisfaea  towards  the  dose  of  uie  seccod  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  to  whom  be 
century.  He  was  probably  a  Greek  by  was  maternal  uncle,  being  die  son  of  sir 
birth,  studied  at  Alexandria  and  Athens,  John  Seymour,  of  Wolf-hall,  in  Wiltshire, 
became  a  pupil  of  the  sceptic  philosopher  and  brother  of  lady  Jane  Seymour,  the 
Herodotus  of  Tarsus,  and  corohiDed  ex-  third  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  edu- 
lensive  learning  with  great  acuteoen.  caiedat  Oxford,Bndeariydevotedhiinself 
Scepticinn  appears  in  his  wridngs  in  the  to  the  military  profession.  On  the  mar- 
most  periect  stale  wbich  it  had  reached  riage  of  hia  aister  with  the  king,  in  1536, 
in  anciem  times ;  and  its  object  and  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  tnr  the  title 
method  are  more  cleariy  develc^)ed  than  of  viscount  Beauchamp,  and  toe  follow- 
tbey  had  been  by  his  predeceoeors.  (See  ing  year  created  eari  of  Hertford.  He 
jScgrfuvm-l  He  is  often  sophisticaa  in  commanded  in  a  maritune  expedition 
the  utfdication  of  hia  sceptical  principleB.  asainBi  the  Scots,  in  1544,  when  he  landed 
We^ve  two  worin  by  him,  written  in  a  oody  of  troops  at  Leitfa,  and  set  fire  to 
ibe  Greek  language,  and  which  are  the  the  city  of  Edinburgh.    On  the  death  of 
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Henrr  VIII,  bsraae  to  UDbotuided  power,  the  Milanese  forces  in  the  wnr  uainM 
both  in  the  church  and  state.  By  the  will  Venice.  But,  after  the  death  of  hb  &her- 
of  Heury  he  bad  beea  numinaied  one  of  in-law  (1447),  Byiaptoma  of  distruH  a[)- 
the  couucil  of  regency,  during  the  minor-  peared  between  bim  and  the  leaden  of 
ity  of  Edwaid  VI  (q.  v.) ;  but,  not  con-  the  Milanese  state.  He  seemed  to  po«- 
tent  with  his  share  of  power,  he  procured  sesa  the  power  and  the  will  to  seize  upon 
himself  to  be  appointed  governor  of  the  the  throne,  to  which  hia  wife  Bianca  had 
king  Hud  protector  of  the  kingdom.  In  a  hereditary  claim.  He  accordingly  cMi- 
1548,  he  obtained  the  poat  of  lord  treas-  eluded  a  treaty  with  Venice,  aavaoced 
urer,  was  creaceil  duke  of  Somerset,  and  against  Milan,  and  compelled  the  citizen* 
mode  earl  marshaL  The  aome  ^ear  he  hi  famine  to  auirender  the  city.  They 
headed  an  anny,  with  which  he  uivaded  chose  him  duke  in  1448,  and  Franceaco, 
Scotland,  and,  after  having  gained  the  a  fortunate  and  celebrated  {nince,becuM 
victory  of  Musselburirh,  returned  in  tri-  the  founder  of  a  dynasty,  that  did  not  in- 
umph  to  England.  Hia  auccesa  excited  heric  his  fame  nor  his  fortune.  He  died 
thejeulouay  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  in  1466. — Hia  son,  Goifzcio  Aforio,  a  bar- 
otliera,  who  procured  his  coniinemeDt  in  barion  and  a  voluptuary,  waa  miudMed 
the  Tower,  in  October,  1549,  on  the  by  some  conspirators  in  1476'— Tbe  eon 
charee  of  arbittaiy  conduct  and  injustice;  of  Galeazzo,  Guffamt  GotuEOA,  was de- 
aod  he  was  deprived  of  his  offices,  and  poaed  by  his  uncle  Ludovlco,  aumuned 
heavily  fined.  But  he  soon  after  obtained  the  Moor  (if  Mon).  The  latter  fonned  a 
a  full  pardon  fi^m  the  king,  was  admitted  connexion  with  Charles  Vlll  (q.  v.)  of 
at  court,  and  ostensibly  reconciled  to  his  France,  to  whom  he  opened  the  pasmge 
adversary,  lord  Warwick  (see  Ihidlty,  through  Italy  to  Naples  (1494J,  and  thua 
John],  whose  son  espoused  one  of  his  prevented  Giovanni's  father-in-law,  Al- 
daughlers.  The  reconciliation  was  prob-  phonso,  king  of  Naples,  fh>m  tendering 
ably  insDcere,as  Warwick,  who  had  sue-  as»st&nce  to  his  son.  At  a  subsequest 
ceeded  to  his  influence  over  the  young  petiod,  he  joined  the  league  a^unst 
king,  caused  Somereet  to  be  again  arrest-  France,  and  was  on  that  accouul  deposed 
ed,  in  October,  1551.  on  the  charge  of  by  Louis  XII  (1499J.  By  die  help  of  the 
treasonable  desgos  against  the  hves  of  Swiss,  he  expellea  the  French  in  the 
some  of  the  privy  counsellors.  He  waa  same  year;  but  Louis  again  took  the 
tried,  found  guuty,  and  beheaded  on  field  against  him,  and  prevailed  upon  the 
Tower-hill,  in  1553.  SvrisB  in  lus  service  to  refuse  to  fight 
SETMona,  Jane.  (See  Htnry  F/77.J  against  their  countrymen  in  the  French 
Sfokza  ;  a  celebrated  Italian  house,  tanks.  Ludovico  was  afterwards  betiay- 
which  played  an  important  part  in  the  ed  by  one  of  his  Swiss  mercenariefl  ta 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  eare  six  the  king,  who  (1500)  carried  him  to 
sovereigns  to  Milan,  and  formed  dances  France,  where  be  died  at  Lochea,  in  1510. 
with  most  of  the  princely  houses  of  Eu-  — His  son,  Maximilian,  once  more  drove 
rope.  The  founder  of  tlie  bouse  was  a  the  French  ftom  his  territories  by  the  aid 
peasant  of  Colignola,  in  Romagna,  Gia-  of  the  Swiss,  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
como  Atteodolo,  whose  skill  and  courage  battle  of  Mariguano,  was  obliged  to  cede 
as  a  statesman  and  a  warrior  made  him  his  dominions  to  Francis  I  (1515},  in  con- 
one  of  the  most  powerful  condottien  of  sideralion  of  a  pension.  Francis  was 
Italy,  As  he  was  one  day  laboring  in  the  afterwards  driven  from  Italy  by  the  em- 
field,  he  was  attracted  by  the  sight  of  peror  ChariesV,  who  invested  Francesco^ 
some  mertsenaries,  and,  throvnog  his  axe  brother  of  Maximilian,  with  the  duchy 
against  a  tree,  determined  to  become  a  sol-  of  Milan,  in  1529.  Ontbedeathof  Fran- 
dierif  it  stuck  in  the  tree,  and  to  remain  a  cesco,  in  1535,  Charlea  V  c(»)ferred  the 
peasant  if  it  fell.  Fate  doomed  him  to  duchy  on  his  son  Philip  II,  king  of  Spain. 
Decome  a  soldier,  and  he  served  Joanna  (Sec  Miian.] 

II,  queen  of  Naples,  who  regarded  bim  S'GaAVESAnvE.    [See  GravuatuU.) 

as  the  stay  of  her  throne.     The  name  of  Sbao  ;  a  ^TS^  species  of  herring  (du- 

Sforza  he  aaiumed  from  the  vigor  with  pea),   which  inhabits  the    sea   near   the 

which   he  had   burled  his  axe.     To  his  mouths  of  large  rivers,  ond  in  the  spring 

equally   valiant  son   Francesco,  he  left,  ascends  them  for  the  purpose  of  depost- 

with  a  body  of  devoted  fbllawet8,a  power  ing  its  spawn  in  the  shallow  water  about 

which  made  him  formidable  to  any  of  the  their  sources.     The  young  fry  remain  tor 

Italian   states.      Francesco   became    the  a  season  in  the  waters  which  gavtt  them 

Bon-in-kw  of  Philip  Maria  Visconti,  duke  birth,  but  on  the  approach  of  coTd  weather 

of  Milan,  and  rec^ved  the  command  of  descend  the  rivers,  and  take  refiigc  in  the 
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oooNi.  Tbeold  ooeiUk«wiK  ranmi.aitd  merit.  The  beat  edition  of  hit  woriu 
at  this  time  «i«  emaciated  and  unfit  for  ma  ininted  in  I7Q0(4  voIb^  l&no.), 
food.  The  fi«ia  of  the  «had  ia  the  Mine  Shaetebbdkt,  Lokd.  (See  Co^mt.) 
M  tliatt^  ibe  other  benin^  reiT  much  8BA«BUif,orCBAeitKKN(ii]  the  Levant, 
ecHnprWBd,  with  the  abdraoen  gnduatty  Saghir);  *  kind  of  grained  leather,  of  a 
becboung  ihimMr,  utd  fonning  «  aemied  ctoee  and  aolid  aubeiance,  used  for  Ann- 
edge;  and,  like  them,  the  bonea  ore  much  ing  coven  for  cases,  &c^  wbidi  easily 
more  nuroeroua  and  omre  alender  than  in  receive*  difierent  cdon.  It  n  tnewed 
other  fiah.  The  ahad  trttich  fiequenbi  by  the  Taitwa,  Ruamna  and  l^poUtane, 
our  wateia  baa  not  been  accurately  c«n-  from  the  ikb  of  the  Buchanan  wild  aas, 
pared  with  the  European,  but  ie  probably  and  isabomade.in  eome  parts  of  Russia, 
adiAtent  ^Mcies.  It  usuallv  weighs  four  and  in  Peisa,of  h<»se-d(iii.  The  hinder 
<»:  five  pounds,  but  sometunee  twelve :  bocli  piece  of  the  hides  of  these  anitnalB 
the  scales  are  easily  detached,  when  a  is  cut  off  just  ^Mve  the  tail  and  around 
nw  of  dark  spota  is  exposed  on  each  the  Icuns,  in  the  form  of  a  creacenL  The 
side^  It  is  found  in  all  the  rivera  of  our  piece  thtis  separated  is  soaked  several 
Atlantic  coast,  is  hi^j'  esteemed  for  days  in  water,  till  the  hair  drops  off  It 
food,  and  is  consumed  in  great  (junntitiee,  is  dien  stretched,  and  the  hair  and  ejM- 
in  the  ficob  state,  in  our  principal  citieo.  dennis  are  removed  with  a  sciaper- 
Ikiring  the  season  they  are  an  unpoitant  After  a  second  soaking,  the  flesh  side  is 
source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  scraped  in  a  amilar  manner ;  the  Aiosare 
borders  of  the  Hudson,  Delaware  and  then  stretched  on  wooden  frames,  tod  the 
Cbeaopeoke.  Great  Quantities  are  salted,  hair  side  is  covered  with  the  seeds  of  the 
but  are  leas  estemiod  than  when  eaten  cAenapoJium  oJbuni,  or  ^oose-feot  The 
freeb.  seeds  are  then  trodden  mto  the  leather, 

Shadvock  ;  a  lai^  speciee  of  orange,  which,  bein^  dried,  and  freed  from  the 

attaining  the  diameter  of  seven  or  eight  seeds,  is  left  fiill  of  indentations,  which 

incfaeo,  with  a  white,  thick,  spongy  u>d  produce  the  grain  of  the  shagreen.    The 

bitter  rind,  and  a  red  cm'  white  pulp,  of  a  dried   skins   are    then    scraped  with  a 

sweet  taste,  mingled  irttb  acidity.    lE  is  piece  of  sharp  iron,  till  the  iueqiwiities 

a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  was  ate  removed,  and  soaked  again  for  twen- 

brougfat  to  the  West  Indies  by  a  captain  ty-fbur  hours ;   the  parts  where  the  im- 

Miaddoek,  from  <rtiom  it  has  derived  its  preeeions  of  the   seed  were  produced, 

name.      It  is  often   called  pan^moe*.  are   thus  swollen  and   raised  above  the 

(See  Orangt.)  scraped  sur&ce.    The  skim  are  next  im- 

SsADWKU.,  Thomas,  an  Engliah  dra-  mersed  in  ley,  and  are  ready  to  receive 

matie  poet,  was  bom  st  Stanton-hall,  Nor-  their  color.    The  most  common  color  is 

folk,   a  seat  of  his  ftther^  about  1640,  sea-green  (given    by   means   of  copper 

educated  at  Cambridge,  aiid  afterwards  filings  and  a  solution  of  sal  ammoiuac] ; 

{daced  at  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  but  blue,  red,  black,  and  other  colorB,  are 

studied  the  law  for  bcmib  tune,  and  then  ateo  riven  it.     Shagreen  )s  also  made'  of 

vimted  the  continent.     On  his  return  from  the  skins  of  the  sea-otter,  seal,  &c. 

bis  travels,  be  apphed  himself  to  the  dra-  Sbah,  or  Schah,  in  Pernan,  signifies 

ma,  and  wrote  seventeen  plays.    His  mod-  kittg;  whence  rSA«ift>iaaie&(hook  of  kings), 

el  vras  Ben  Jonson,  whom  oe  unitated  in  (See  IWduti,  and  Ptrnan  LUtrahat.) 

dnwtng  numerous  characters,  chiefly  in  Shah,  Nidie.     (See  fifadir  Shah.) 

caricature,  of  eccentricities  in  the  man-  Shake,  in  muse.    (See  TViU.) 

nera  of  the  day.    Although  coarse,  and  Shakers,  or  Sbakins  QoAKEas  ;   a 

of  temporary  reputatkn,  the  comedies  of  sect  which  arose  at  Manchester,  in  Eiig- 

Sbadwell  am  not  destitute   of  genuine  land,about  1747,  and  has  since  been  trans- 

humor.  At  the  revolution  he  was  created  fened  to  America,  where  it  now  consistB 

poet  laureate,  on  the  recommendatioii  of  of  a  number  of  tiuriving  famSUt.    The 

the  earl  of  Dorset ;  and  as  be  obtained  it  founders  were  a  number  of  obscure  Qna- 

by  the  lUspossession  of  Dryden,  the  latter  kers ;  and  the  Shakers  still  agree  with  the 

exhitxted  the  bitterest  eimiity  towards  his  Friends  in  thar  rejection  of  the  civil  and 

aucceasor,  against  whom  he   composed  ecclesastical  authority,  and  military  eer- 

his  severe  ntireof  Mac  Flecknoe.    He    vice,  in  their  o^ections  to  talr- '^- 

died  Dec  6. 1683;  in  ctmsequence,  it  is  th«r  neglect  of^the  common 


:i 


of  Mac  Flecknoe.    He  vice,  in  their  o^ections  to  taking  oaths, 

3;  in  ctmsequence,  it  is  th«r  neglect  oi^the  common  courtesiGe 

iMMiaad,  o^  taUng  too  large  a  doae  of  of  society,  their  rejection  of  the  sacn- 

opnim,  to  which  he  was  attached.     Be-  ments,  and  their  belief  in  the  immedisle 

ndea  his  dramatic  writings,  he  was  author  revelations  of  the  Holy  Ghoat  (gifls).    At 

of  sevenl  [neces  of  poetry  of  no  great  fint,  the  motioiiB  from  which  they  derive 

»  I..,  .,i.,^.iH,yK- 


ago,  I 
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their  name  were  of  the  most  viokal,  irild  tiOD,  tberv  m  much  UDCenaiiitJ.  ft  ■ 
and  imgular  luture — tetfAag,  thvatiag,  prolieble,  however,  thai  he  learned  Latin 
clappiDg  tb«ir  IioDds,  &<:. ;  but  at  present,  m  the  school  in  h»  native  totm:  the 
the;  move  ia  a  regular,  uuiTono  dance,  to  French  aod  Italian,  which  he  often  ioiro- 
the  Binsins  of  a  hymn,  and  march  n>iutd  duces  in  hie  playe,  he  may  have  acquired 
the  ball  of  worahip,  clapping  their  hands  altenrarda  by  iiiniself!  Before  he  was 
in  regular  time.  There  are  at  present  fit-  aixteen  yean  old,  his  lather  required  his 
teen  famiLies,  as  their  commuuities,  are  aid  in  Itis  trade;  and,  in  his  eighteenth 
colled,  in  the  U.  States,  compriaing  600O  year,  he  married  Aiine  Hatbawa;  of 
individuals.  In  these  communities,  the  Shotterr,  who  was  twenty-five  years  of 
property  is  held  in  conunou,  and  the  age,  and  who  liecame  the  mother,  in  1S63, 
memtiera  are  distinguished  for  their  in-  of  his  fiivorite  daughter  Susanna,  and,  in 
[lustiy,  frugality,  honesty  and  good  mor-  1534,  of  hia  twin  children,  Hamnet  and 
als.  CelilMcy  is  enjoined,  and  their  num-  Judith.  It  must  have  been  soon  afler 
))erB  are  recruited  by  converts.  The  of-  this  event  that  he  visited  London.  The 
lice  of  leader  is  bestowed  by  impulse  or  time  usually  assigned  ia  1586,  when  he 
revelation  on  him  wbo  has  the  gift  to  was  in  his  twenty-second  year;  but  the 
asume  it.  The  sect  of  Shakers  was  first  cause  of  his  leaving  hia  native  place,  as 
introduced  into  this  country  by  Anne  well  as  his  connexions  and  proq>ect8  in 
Lee,  who,  in  1770,  became  their  leader.  London,  are  unknown.  Rowe  relates, 
She  was  bom  at  Manchester,  in  173G,aDd  and  others  have  adopted  the  opinion,  that, 
WHS  the  daughter  of  a  blacksmith  of  having  Skiien  into  bad  company,  he  was 
Manchester,  where  she  also,  at  an  early  induced  more  than  once  to  assist  his  as- 
i,  became  the  wife  of  a  blacksmith,  sociates  in  sleahng  deer  from  the  park 
T  first  "testimonyof  salvation  and  eter-  of  sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Cbarlcoie,  near 
nal  life,"  borne  in  1770,  was  the  injunc-  Stratford.  For  this  he  was  prosecuted 
don  of  celibacy  as  the  perfection  of  bu-  by  that  gentleman  so  severely,  that  he  at 
man  nature,  and  the  holding  forth  herself  firat  wrote  a  satirical  ballad  on  him,  and 
BB  a  divine  person.  She  whs  from  this  afterwards  fled  from  his  home  to  avoid 
time  honored  with  the  title  of  "  mother  arrest  This  story,  however,  does  not 
Anne,"  and  she  styled  heraclf  "  Anne  the  rest  on  sufficient  evidence  to  entitle  it  to 
word."  Ilavingbeeu  persecuted  in  Eng-  credence.  Without  dwelling  on  this  cir- 
land,  she  canie  out  to  America  in  1774,  cunistance,  or  crediting  another  improfaa- 
with  several  memlvrs  of  Ilie  society,  and  ble  story  of  his  huldinff  horses  at  the  door 
formed  the  first  community  at  Watervlict,  of  a  theatre  for  liia  livelihood,  we  shall 
near  Albany,  where  she  died  in  1784.  fiud  a  rational  motive  for  his  viatiug 
Societies  were  soon  organized  at  New  London,  and  resorting  to  the  theatre,  hy 
Lebanon,  in  New  York,  and  at  Enfield,  in  kuowing  tliat  he  had  a  relative  and  towns- 
Coitnecticul,  and  have  gradually  incrcasiid  man  already  established  there,  and  in 
to  their  present  numl>er.  (Seethe  official  some  estiinatioa.  This  was  Thomas 
work.  The  l^iiimony  of  ChrwVt  Second  Green,  a  comedian.  He  liecante  an  actor, 
JipptanoKt,  or  the  article  The  ShaJan,  in  but,  according  to  Rowe,  he  never  rase 
the  16th  volume  of  the  NortJi  Ameiican  higher  than  the  performance  of  tbe  ghost 
Review.)  in  bis  own  Hamlet.  Otfters,  bovrever, 
SfliiipEAaE,  William,  the  greatest  have  endeavored  to  prove  thai  he  was  an 
dramatic  poet,  not  only  of  England,  but  excellent  nutor.  His  greatest  patron  was 
of  all  the  uatioDH  of  Teutonic  ori^n,  was  a  friend  of  Essex,  tbe  earl  of  Southamp- 
bora  in  1564,  at  Stratford  on  the  Avon,  a  ton,  who  is  said  to  have  presented  biiii, 
market-town  in  Warwickshire.  The  day  on  one  occasion,  with  a  thousand  pouixb^ 
of  his  birth  is  generally  said  to  have  been  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  much  de- 
April  a3, 1564.  His  taOier,  accorduig  to  lighted  with  his  Falstaff  in  Henry  IV,  is 
Rowe,  and  most  of  the  subsequent  hioa-  said  to  have  ordered  bim  to  write  another 
raphers  of  the  poet,  was  a  con^derable  play,  in  which  the  facetious  knight  migbt 
dealer  in  wool ;  but  according  to  John  appear  in  love,  which  gave  nse  to  tbe 
Aubrev(whoentered  himself  03  a  student  Merry  Wive* of  Windsor,  He  was  alm> 
at  OxlxiiTi  in  1643,  only  twenty-six  years  favored  mth  a  letter  from  James  I,  m  re- 
after  Shakspeare's  death,  and  wbo  derived  turn,  as  doctor  Fanner  supposes,  for  tlie 
his  information  from  some  of  the  neigh-  compliment  in  Macbeth.  How  long  he 
bora  of  the  family],  he  was  a  butcher;  acted  has  not  been  discovered  ;  but  hp 
according  to  Malone,  a  glover.  Halone  finally  became  a  proprietor  am)  manager, 
says  that  William  was  the  second  of  eight  by  Ucenee,  of  the  Globe  theatre  in  South- 
children.     In  regard  to  his  early  educa-  warit ;  and  it  was  in  this  situation  that  he 
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afforded  Ben  Joaaon  the  oppoitunity  of  A.  W.  Scbtesel  has  deroted  to  the 

•ppearia^  as  a  dramatic  wnter.     Hat-inc  character  of  SbtSiHpeara  one  of  ilie  moot 

a  sobnety  and  modeialiun  in  liis  viewa  <^  valuable  of  hia  Lectures  od  the  Drama, 

lile,  not  rery  conunon  in  the  profesioii  which  are  now  tianalated   into  EuElisfa. 

which  he  adopted,  our  great  draniatiBt  re-  Schlegel  la  one  of  the  firel  critics  of  our 

tired  eaHvi  with  a  respectable  fortuoe  of  age ;  and  it  tuaj  not  be  uninteresting  to 

from  £300  to  £300  per  anniun,  equivar  our  leadeia  to  Imow  the  opinions  of  euch 

tent,  perii^w,  to  £1000  in  our  own  dav,  a  man  on  tlie  great  EDghsh  poet,  whose 

and  (f>ent   the  remainder  of  hia  life  m  wotto  be  has  hunself  traiwIatedaiidnBlu- 

ttaae,  retirement,  and  the  canTeraalion  of  ralized   in   Germany,  where    they   liave 

bis  friends.     For  some  years  before  hia  been  as  much  admired  as  in  England,  aiid 

death,  he  resided  at  Stratford,  in  a  house  perhaps  more    profoundly   criticised   by 

which  continued  in  tbe  poeaession  of  his  men  of  distinguished  talent.     "The  igno- 

deecendants  until  the  restoration.     Gar-  lance    or    leaming  of   the    poet,"    says 

rick,  Mocklm,  and  others,  were  entertain-  Scblegel,  "has  been  the  subject  of  endless 

ed,   in    174^   under    the    mulberry-tree  controTersv ;  and  yet  it  is  a  matter  very 

planted  by  Shakspeare.     The  house  was  easily  settled.     Shokspeare  was  poor  in 

aflerwaids  sold  to  a  clergyman  of  the  dead  learning,  but  be  poascoocd  a  fulness 

name  of  Gastrel,  who,  being  rated  for  the  of  livinr  and  applicable  knowledge.     He 

poor  hicber  than  it  pleased  him  to  pay,  knew    Latin,    and    even    somethiDg   of 

peevial]^  declared  that  the  bouse  should  Greek,  ihougli  not  ^bably  enough  to 

never  pay  again ;  and,  from  ill-will  to  the  read  Greek  writers  with  ease  in  the  origi- 

iubabitoiita  of  Stratford,  who  were  bene-  nel-     With  the  French  and  Italian  he  had 

filed  by  the  company  it  brought  to  tbe  also  Init  a  superficial  acquaintance. 


lawn,  lie  pulled  it  down,  and  sold  the  nia-    had  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  Ene- 
teriala.     He  had  previoualy  cue  down  the    lish  books,  original  and  Iranslated.     He 


lulberry-tree  for  fuel;  but  a  silversmith  was  sufficiently  intimate  with  mvtholosy 

purcbased  the  whole  of  it,  which  he  man-  to  employ  it  in  the  only  manner  ne  wisD' 

tiftcaired   into  memoriaU  of  the    poet,  ed — ass  symbolical  ornament.     He  had 

ShakqMare  died  on  tbe  auniversary  of  formed  the  most  correct  notions  of  the 

his  binb-day,  April  33, 1616^  having  com-  spirit  of  ancient  history,  and  more  partic- 

pleted   his  fifty-second    year.      I^   was  ularlyofthat  of  the  Romansjand  the  liis- 

mterred  in  the  cburcU  of  IStiatford.     Au-  tory  of  bis  own  country  was  familiar  Co 

brey  says  that  Shakspeare  was  "  a  hand-  him,  even  in  detail.    He  was  an  attentive 

some,  well-shaped  man,  vcrie  good  com-  observer  of  nature.     He  knew  the  techni- 

pany,  and  of  a  verie  pleasant,  reddie  and  cal  language  of  mechanics  and  anisaus. 

HBOOlh  witt."     His  son  died  at  the  age  of  He  seems  to  have  travelled  much  in  the 

twelve  years.    His  widow  sur^'ived  him  interior  of  England,  and  to  have  been  a 

seven  years.     Susanna,  who   married  a  diligent  inquirer  of  navigators  respecting 

physician  named  John  Hall,  died  aged  other  countries;  and  bo  was  most  acco- 

sLc^-six;  and  Judith,  who  married  a  Mr.  rWely   acquainted  with  all   the   popular 

Guiney,  died  aged  seventy-seven.    Tbe  usages,  opinions    and    trsdiiions    which 

children  of  these  ladies  were  all  without  could  be  of  use  in  poetry.     The  proofs  of 

o^prins  ;    but,  in   1819,    mention    was  bis  i^orance  on  wbicb  the  greatest  stress 

made  of  a  female  relation  of  tbe  family  of  is  laid,  are  a  few  geographical  blunders 

Shakspeare.    In  1741,  a  monument  was  and  anacbronismB.  Because,  in  a  comedy 

elected  to  him  in  Weetminster  abbey,  and  founded  on  a  tale,  he  makes  ships  arrive 

paid  for  by  the  proceeds  of  benefits  at  the  in   Bohemia,   he   baa   been    laughed   at. 

iwo  great  theatres.  In  1769,  by  the  efTons  But,  in  such  matters,  Shakspeare  is  only 

of  (^nick,  a  festival  was  celebrated  in  faithful  when  he  treats  historical  subjects 

bontr  of  tbe  poet  in  bis  native  town  of  relatina  to  his  own  countir.     When  he 

Stratford.    There  was  a  splendid  proces-  worked  on  novels,  be  avoiJed  disturbing 

sion  of  triumplial  cai«,  m   which   kintr  his  audience,  to  whom  they  were  known, 

Lear,  Richard  III,  Macbeth,  Romeo  and  by  the  correction  of  errors  in  secondary 

Juliet,  accompanied  with  music  and  the  things.     Shakspeare's  anachronisms  are, 

shouts  ofthe  populace,  moved  to  a  splen-  for  the  most  port,  committed  purposely. 

did  temple,  where  speeches,  oratorios  and  It  was  fiequendy  of  importance  to  him  to 

odea  were  combined    to   do    honor  to  bring  the  subject  exhibited  from  the  hack- 

Shakspeare.    The  next  year,  the  specta-  gi^uod  of  time  quite  near  to  us:  hence, 

cle  wsa  exhibited  at  Druiy  lane  in  Lon-  m    Hamlet,  though   avowedlv    an   old 

doa,  and  vns  repeated  fbr  one  hundred  northern  story,  there  prevails  tne  tone  of 

■Uffata,  fariiioiMble  socie^,  and,  in  evaiy  reapect. 
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(be  costume  of  tbs  moA  recent  period,  inugiaatioii,  poanM  jucb  truth  and  oon-  ' 
Witbout  these  circmostBnces,  il  would  Bateiicj,  thai,  even  id  the  CMe  of  defomi- 
Dot  h&ve  been  allowable  to  make  a  philo-  ed  moDsten,  lik«  Caliban,  he  extons  (be 
■opbical  iDquirer  of  Hamlet,  on  which,  conriction  tlitt  if  them  WHild  be  Ridi 
however,  the  character  of  the  whole  piece  b«nn  the^  would  so  mmduet  (banaelren, 
depmida.  To  me,  Shakapeare  appean  a  If  tba  dehueolioD  of  all  his  ehanctei^ 
profound  artist,  and  not  a  blind  and  wild-  aeparatelr  taken,  ia  iwimitrfily  conect,  he 
ly  luxuriant  seniua.  In  such  poets  as  are  annanea  even  bimaelf  tn  ao  eorabmiDg 
UBually  coomdered  careless  pufula  of  na-  ana  eontrasting  diem,  that  they  serre  lo 
ture,  Ihave  alwavHfound,on  aclowrex-  fating  out  each  other.  No  one  erer 
omination,  when  they  hare  produced  painted  as  be  baa  done  the  &uUm  of  aelf- 
worka  of  real  excellence,  a  distntguiahed  oec^nion,  the  balfself-coiiaciouBhypocri' 
cultivation  of  the  mental  poweia,  practice  sy  towards  ouraelves,  with  which  even  no- 
lo art,  and  viem  worthy  in  tbemaelrea,  Ue  minda  attempt  to  disguise  the  almoa 
and  maturely  considered.  That  idea  of  inevitable  influence  of  aufiah  motirea  on 
poetic  iospintiw  which  many  lyric  poets  human  nature.  Shakspeaie'a  comic  tal- 
nave  brouBht  into  vogue,  aa  if  they  were  ent  is  equally  wonderml  with  his  padiet- 
not  in  tbetr  settsea,  uid,  like  the  Pythia,  ic  and  tragic  He  is  hi^y  inventiTB  in 
when  poaacnned  by  the  divinity,  delivered  comic  situationB  and  motivea:  it  will  be 
oracles  unintelligible  to  themselves,  is  hardly  possible  to  sbow  whence  he  has 
least  of  all  smilicable  to  dramatic  compo-  taken  any  of  them.  His  comic  chuac' 
sition — one  of  the  productions  of  the  bu-  teiizatioii  is  equally  true,  varioua  and 
man  mind  which  requires  the  greatest  ex-  profbuad  with  his  serious."  In  regard  to 
enwe  of  thought  It  is  admitted  tliat  nis  diction  and  versificaticai,  Schlc«el  ob- 
Shakspeare  reflected,  and  deeply  reflected,  serves,  "  The  language  is  here  and  tliere 
on  character  and  passion,  on  the  progress  somewhat  obsolete,  but  much  le»  so  than 
of  events  and  human  deniniefl,  on  the  that  of  most  of  the  writers  of  his  day — a 
human  constitution,  on  all  the  things  and  sufficient  proof  of  the  goodness  of  his 
;  so  that  it  was  only  choice.     He  drew  his  language  inunedi- 


relations  of  this  world 
respecting  the  atructui 
that  he  bad  no  though 
'  speare's  knowledge  of  mankind  has  be-    with  the  highest  poMical  elevation. 


_    _.  ,  ^  __  his  language  u 

respecting  the  atructure  of  his  own  pieces    ately  from  life,  and  posBeased  a  masieriy 
that  he  bad  no  thought  to  spare.    Shak-    skill  in  blending  the  elemoit  of  dialogue 


proverbial:  in  this  bis  superiority  is    tain  critics  say  that  Shafcmeare   is  fi«- 
logreatfthat  he  baa  justly  been  called  the    quently  ungtammaticaL      To  prove  this 


f  the  human  heart    His  charac-  assertion,  they  must  sbow  that  nmilar 

ters  appear  neither  to  do  nor  say  any  constructions  do  not  occur  in  his  contem- 

thingon  account  of  the  spectator;  and  yet  porariee;  but  the  direct  contraiy  can  be 

the  poet,  by  means  of  the  exhibition  itself,  estobli^ed.     In  no   language  is  everr 

without  any  subsidiary  explanation,  eno-  thmg  determined  on  principM :  much  is 

blea  UB  to  look  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  always  left  to  the  capnce  or  custom,  and, 

(heir  minds.    How  each  man  is  consii-  because  this  has  since  changed,  is  the 

tuted,  Shakspeare  reveals  to  us  in  the  poet  answerable   for   it  P     In    gei 

most  immediate   manner.     He   demands  Bbaktfieaie'a  style  yet  remuna  the     .  ^ 

and  obtains  our  belief^  even  for  what  is  best  model,  both  in  the  vigorous  and  the 

nngulor,  and  deviates  from  the  ordinary  sublime,  the  pleaang  and   the   tendM. 

course  of  nature.     Never,  perbspa,  was  The  verse  of  all  liis  plays  is  generally  the 

M>  comprehensive  a  talent  for  chancteri-  rhymeless  iambic  of  ten  or  eleven  aylla- 

zation  possessed  by  any  other  man.     It  blea,  occasionally  intermixed  with  rhymes^ 

not  only  nasps  the  diversities  of  rank,sex  but    more    frequeDtljr   altenuuin^    vrith 

and  age,  down  to  the  dawninssof  infan-  prose.    No  one  piece  is  wholly  writleu  in 

cy ;  not  only  do  his  kings  and  beggary  he-  prose ;  for,  even  in  those  which  approsch 

roea  and  pick-pockets,  sages  and  focjs,  the  most  to  the  pure  comedy,  men  is 

speak  and  act  with  equal  truth  ;  not  only  always  sontething  added  which  elevates 

have  hia  human  characters  such  depth  them  to  a  higher  rank  than  belongs  to 

and  comprehenuoQ,  that  they  cannot  be  this  elaas.     In  the  use  of  wm  and  prom, 

ranged  under  ctassea,  and  are  inexhausti-  Shakspeare  obsenes  very  nice  dadnc- 

ble,  even  in  conception ;  but  he  opens  the  tions,  accocding  to  the  reidt  of  the  ^isak- 

gate»  of  the  magic  world  of  smnts,  calls  era,  but  still    incH«   accoidiDg   to  their 

up  the  midnjgbc  ghost,  exhlbita  witches  cbaracteta  aitd  diapoMtion&    lUsiunbies 

amiJst  their  unhallowed  mysteries,  peo-  are   aometimes  bq;bly   bannoaious  and 

plea    the  air  with  sportive   Writs  and  full  Boonding,  always  varied,  and  suitable 

sylphs;  and  these  beings, existing  onlyin  to  the  sutgect:  they  are  at  one  ticoa  dis- 
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tilifuiihed  for  eaie  and  rapidity ;  at  an-  Hie  prelude  of  the  drunken  tinker  'ia 

other  tbey  moTe  olonr  with  miipty  ener-  probably  from   a  popular  tale,  and  the 

ry.    All   Shakepeare^  {nmluctioiiB  bear  BBme  ■ubiect  bubeen  dismatized  by  Il<d- 

£e  stamp  of  bii  original  genius;  but  no  bers.      These   pieceH   are  cotisidei«d  aa 

writer  was  ever  fiuther  removed  from  a  produeliona  of  his  youth.     Love'a  Labor 

manner  acquired  from  habit  and  pereonal  loet  is  referred  to  the  aome  period. — Alt's 

peculiantjee."  well   that  ends    well — the    Griaelda    of 

Forty-throe  dramatic  piecea  are  as-  Shak^Kare  (compare  Boccaccio's  Dtca- 
cribed  to  Shdwpeare  :  eight  of  them,  meroiM,  pom.  iii,  novtlL  9 ;  Painter'a  Pal- 
however,  are  considered  by  Engliah  ace  ofPUature ;  Gilttta  of  A'niion;  also 
conuneutators  to  be  spurious,  but  German  the  old  book,  SAertz.  mit  der  H'ai>Hia/l\ — 
critics  regard  them  as  genuine.  The  preeenta  in  Parolles  a  character  of  nch 
ihiity-five  uncontested  pieces,  which  comic  humor,  which  would  be  more  eel- 
were  written  in  iweniy-lhree  yean,  from  ebraled  if  it  had  not  been  thrown  into  the 
1591  to  1614,  Malooe  bos  attempted  to  shade  by  Falstaff. — Much  Ado  about 
reduce  to  the  following  chronoloffical  or-  Nothing  (compare  Belleforest's  T^ndrrie 
der:  Love's  Labw  lost,  KmgHeniy  VI  de  Canhmu,  &c.  ;  Bandello's  Aoticfl<, 
(3  pw18),the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Venice,  1566,  vol  i;  Pluxnieia,  m  wi- 
the Winter's  Talc,  Midsuimner  Night's  teruimg  and  jnemortMe  Huiery,  &c., 
Dreun,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  Comedy  HagdeEure,  John  Franken,  1601 ;  Ari- 
of  Errors,  Hamlet,  King  John,  King  oMo,  tranalated  into  Eoglish  by  Hatring- 
Richsrd  11,  Richard  III,  Henry  IV  (1st  ton,  1591 ;  and  particulariy  Geoige  Tuber- 
pan),  Merchant  of  Venice,  AU's  well  that  ville's  account  of  thia  story  1  is  the  same,  in 
ends  well,  Henry  IV  (Sd  part),  Henry  V,  its  main  plot,  with  the  ^rudantt  and  Gi- 
Huch  Ado  about  Nothing,  As  you  like  it,  ncrra  of  Ariosto. — Measure  for  Measure 
the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Henry  (compare  G.  Whetstone's  Promva  and 
VIII,  TroiJus  and  Creasida,  Measure  for  CoMoiu^lSTS;  GiraldoCinthio's/TMO- 
HenBure,Cymbeline,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  tomtlAi  ovtro  cento  Mtvrlie,  Venice,  159S, 
(lie  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Julius  Cssar,  dteadt  viii,  novdio  5,  translated  in  Paint- 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Coriolanus,  Ti-  er's  Palace  of  Pleasure)  is  the  triumph  of 
mou  of  Athena,  Othello,  the  Tempest,  merey  over  strict  juatice.  It  contains  the 
What  you  will.  There  are  many  objec-  splendid  character  of  Isabella. — The 
lions,  however,  both  internal  and  external.  Merchant  of  Venice  (compare  Percy's 
to  ihia  BRau^ment  Beliqtia,  i ;  Giovanni  Fiorentino's  /I  Pe- 

"  TTie  subjects  of  the  cometUea,"  to  re-  eorone,  nd  quaU  ti  conlengiyao  48  JVovdU 

mm  to  Scblegel,   "are   generally  taken  anikhtbcUeJ' hivensiomedi  Stiio,  writwn 

from  noveb:  tbey  are  romantic  Jove  sto-  in  1378,  jirinted  ai  Milan  in  1554,  and  at 

ries:  none  of  them  are  confined  exclu-  Treriao  m  1601;   Oala  Romanonan  nan 

sively  to  common  or  domeatic  relations:  ^ppltcationAua   nutraliiotit    ae    myilieit, 

all   poesesB  poetical  ornament,  and  some  Augsburg,   1489,   and   Slrasburg,   1538; 

mas  into  the  wondertiil  or  the  pathetic."  Dtcamtnme,  giom.  x,  nos.  1 ;  Thk  Aw,  an 

The  TwoGentlemen  ofVeroiia(compare  old  English  play;  also  Tht  Carmttd  in 

Montemayor's  Diojui,  book  2)  paiDts  the  Vmict,  an  olu  German  play)  is  a  wonder- 

ficldeiieaa  of  love,  and  its  infideli^  to-  ful  picture  of  character.     It  is  one  of 

words  fiiendahip.—The  Comedy  of  Hrrois  Shakspctare's  moat  perfect  works.     The 

(compare  the  Men/tdani  of  Ptautus,  and  fifUi  act  of  this  pla^  may  be  regarded  as 

A  Comtdg  of  Plautat   etJUd  MoiKt/aie,  an  afterpiece,  servmg  to  excite  pleasant 

G«ftnaii,  by  Hans  Sachs),  tlie  onl^  play  feelluOT,  afler  the  harrowing  scenes  ei- 

of  Shakspeare  of  which  the  idea  is  bor-  hibited  in  the  preceding  portions  of  the 

rowed  from  the  andents,  is  a  piece  wliich  drams- — As  you  like  it  (compere  Chau- 

ought  not  to  be  played  mthoui  masks,  cer's  Cbke't  TaU  of  Oamdyn;  Thomas 

'TheTamiDgoftheSniew(compareGou-  Lodge's  Rottdynd,   or   Eapbva'   golden 

latt,  T^r^or  d'Hittoirt  admindile  de  nottrt  ^^ncy,  1590,  4to.,  ao  old  pastoral  ro- 

7V)np«,  tran^ated  into  EDslish  by  Edw.  niance)  is  a  charming  play,  which,  with 

GritneHone,  1607 ;  Percy's  Rel^uet  tffan-  its  gayety,  liveliness  and  freedom,  seems 

eienl  Poeby,  voL   i ;  Geoige  Gascoigne'B  to  have  been  intended  to  show  that  ootfa- 

Suppoaeg,atratidationfroniArvitto*sSim-  ing  ia  wanted  to  call  forth  the  poetry 

potiti;a^TkeArtofJbta,orlu>wtomake  which  has  its  dvrelling  in  nature  and  the 

a  bad  Woman  a  good  one,  fortntrU/ ]>rtK-  human  mind,but  to  throw  off  all  artificial 

tued  by  on  halitm  Canalier,  &c^  G^emum,  constrainl.— TheTwelflh  Night,  or  What 

Rappeisdotf^  ISmo.)  is  derived,  mediately  you  will  (Bandello,  t.  ii,  nm.  20),  unites 

or  immediately,  from  a  piece  of  Ariosto.  the  entertainment  of  an  intrigue  contriv- 

,..,.,  ,.,v_.in)yii- 
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»e  riebeat  moBhood 

Amd  of  comic  charactera  and  ntuotions,  yielded  to  the  Bwtqr  o 

and  thebeautjofauetfaereal  poetty.     If  Cjmbeline  [compare  BoccMcio,  gfionL  ii, 

Hub  was  in  ftct  Shak«peai«'a  last  nxak,  nov.  9 ;  Hans  Sacha,  Tht  hmottst  Lai§ 

he  anjoyed  to  the  ead  of  his  days  the  Genimi,- &Aertlflnli{erff'aMa(;  HoGb- 

•una  youthfidnen  of  mind,  and  carried  shed's  CTtrantdw ;  INon.  Caaa.  mit,  A>n, 

all  the  hisuriance  of  hH  talents  with  him  J,lx,  c.  30;   Suetonius^  CcJwuki,  e.4i; 

to  the    grsre. — The   Meny   Wives  of  Heiinr*B  HMory  of  Oma  Bniian,  htm- 

Windsor  (compare  The  Lmtrt  tfPya,  in  don,  1771,  quaito,  toL  i,  page  17)  ia  a  re- 

Tuieton^  Nhutt  otd  q^  Pvrgabin* ;   R  mai^sUe  compoaition,  cooDecting  a  novel 

Pteonnt,  giom.  i,  nov.  S;  7^  ForUmaU,  of  Boccaccio  with  ancient  British  tiadi- 

Oa  DteevMd,  and  Ou  UnfortimaU  Lootn;  tions,&Mnthe  timea  of  the  first  Rooiao 

Piacfviili^otlidiStrt^arola,VeBice,15ST,  emperoia.     Bv  easy  tnnahiwiB,  the  poM 

1.  i,n«tUi,  fiaxia  4)  ta  said  to  have  been  Mends  into  a  harmonious  whole  the  socid 

written  at  the  request  of  queen  Elizabeth,  manners  of  the  lateat  times,  with  the  deeds 

because  she  wanted  to  see  FalstalT  in  love,  of  heroes,  and  even  with  appeannces  rf* 

It  is  CMtoin  that  it  was  acted  in  her  pres-  the    gods. — Romeo  and  Juliet  jcunpate 

eoce  (probably  at  Windsor,  at  a  ftetival  Oirobmo  dalla  Carte's  Utoria  A  Fcnms, 

of  the  aiAta  of  the  garter).      Moli^re^  ISQi,  voL  i ;  Ittoria  novdlamtnte  r^noabi 

School  for  Women  resembles  it  in  the  par~  didut  noinli  ^martli,  con  la  pitlMaMbiU 

ticutar  that  a  jealous  man  ismadethecoD'  Mentiusia  gia  ndla  Cilta  m  Feroma,fid 

itconfidantprtheprtttrewofbisrind.  Tempo  M  Sigrtor  BarMomto  della  SdHa ; 


pnoches  the  nearest  to  pure  comedj.  Tine    ISitoirftragiqua,oidtamtjangiitfim. 
conduMon  is  made  romantic  ty  a  nmcifhl    coue,lSG0,l!&iiD.;7fft7V[urtcaJHii<onea^ 


Of  sU  dw  [aec«e  of  ^u£pearB,  this  ap-  BaodeDo,  J.  ii,  nov.  1 ;  BoiatMu^  IKdudt 

>.__.u . j_    >jijg  IStfoimtraKiqutt,niuettnLmun     " 

icifijl  CO«e,1560,l&no.;T»IV(arwaiH 

.founded  on  a  popular  supeiBti-  7Io(nnuandA(jMf,Londou,lS6!J; Painter^ 

tioiL — A     HidsumroOT    Night's    Dream  Paiaee  <if  Pleatare,  L  ii,  nor.  95 ;  seeabo 

(compare  Bettie^  TUama  and  Thuau ;  Lope  de  Vesa  Caipio^  ClrwfetotitM  yMm- 

Phituch'h  Z%eMtw;    BGchoel  Iha.ytou'B  U»a,CoinaSaJimoia). — Othello  (compare 

JV^pi^Mdbt,  the  Cottrl  qfFwrie;  Chau-  GiraUi  OtOao,  deeadt '^  two.  7— iraos- 

ea^  KmM'e  Tale ;  BfKeaceio'aTimde!  Inted  into  Freoch  by  GMwiel  CboMTs, 

Legend iff^JIMe  ^Bahghn);  theism-  15B4— En^ished  ^  Paintar)isa  pctDK 

pesi,  source  unknown  (compare  T\pentf  of  love,  and  ks  pitiable  tKbB,  in  a  worid 

^   fte  Hoju  of  iShabfMore,  being  the  whcke  atmoaphere  is  too  rough  for  this 

itMe    Ammt  prnted    w    (f^rto,   bv  iraderest  bkiaMm  of  hmtMO  life.    The 

George  Setomt,  E»q^  LiHidon,  16^  4  aweetest  and  the  tnttertat,  lore  and  Iwttvd, 

vols.>    These  pl^s  reoemble  Mch  other  gaTBty  and  daii  fiavbodinfs,  tander  em- 

in  this  panicular,  that,  in  both,  the  influ-  braces  and  sepulchres^  ^e  fulneas  of  life, 

ence  of  a  world  of  spiritual  bein^  is  in-  and  self-destruction,  are  blended  into  a 

terwoven   with    Ibe  turmoil    orhumon  unity  of  impreeeioD  in  this  baimooioDs  and 

poaoons,  and  the  brcical  adventurea  of  woiKlerftil  work.    In  Othello,  we  recog- 

foUy.  Thefonner[uecewaawrinenceitun-  nize  the  wild  nature  of  the  Afiican,  tamed 

j^  earlier,  and  is,  perfaopc^  the  most  luxu-  only  m  appearance  by  the  desre  oTIanie, 

nant  and  foncifiu  of  Shakspeare's  produc-  by  foreini  laws  of  honor,  and  by  ncMer 

tionB.    It  umtes,  in  Titama's  amour,  the  and  milder  manners.    His  jealousy  k  of 


of  the  fonciibl  and  the  vulgar,  that  sensual  kind  which,  in  buniijig  climes. 

The  aecond,  l^i^Mrently  the  &uit  of  8bak-  has  given  binh  to  the  disgraceftil  confine- 

spe«i«'e  latter  years,  is  superior  in  its  de-  meat  of  women,  and  to  a  thousand  tmnot- 

Imeation  of  chancter.  In  the  wise,  ail-di-  urnl  usages.  TheMoorisfiankiConfitUng, 

recting  Proepero,  in  the  tender  flame  of  gratefiil ;  hut  Ibe  force  of  pasrion  pots  to 

Ferdinand  and  Miranda,  in  the  masterly  ni^t  aU   his  acquired  and  accustotned 

picture  of  the  terrestrial  monster  Cali-  virtues.    A  more  artflil  villain  than  Ingo 

ban,  and  the  heavenly  Ariel,  there  is  a  was  never  portrayed;  cool, discontented, 

most  harmonious  CMmexion  of  oppomte  and  morose,  arrogant  wbMe  be  dam  to 

conceptions. — The  Vnatet'a  Tale  [com-  be  so,  hut  humble  and  insinuadng  whoi 

pare^Ffeotont  ISttory  ^  Domttvi  and  it  suiia  his  purposes,  be  is  a  complete  noaa- 

>Wn>a,byRabertOreene;Spraser^fbtr3r  t»  in  the  art  of  dis^mulation ;  iii  i  mwiUii 

Queen,  book  v,  canto  9,15)  h  one  of  those  only  to  selfish  emotionB,  be  is  thonnubly 

talea  which  ue  peculiarly  fitted  to  bi^nile  cA^ed  in  iwiaing  the  passions  of  others, 

the  dreary  leisure  of  s  long  winter  even-  and  in  availing  bimself  of  every  openiBg 

ing,  whicn  are  attractive  uid  intelligible  which  they  give  hhn ;  he  is  m  excellMit 

even  to  childhood,  and  transport  even  anolwanrerof  menasanyone  can  bewfao 
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is  tuutequaiiited  widi  hi^er  moiiveB  of  predictjoo.    The  opponun^  fbrmurder- 

actwn  tnan  his  own  experience.    Desde-  uu  the  Idng  inunedutely  of&re  itself;  the 

mona  is  s  high  ideal  refffesenmiaD  of  bo-  wue  of  Macbeth  conjuies  him  not  to  let 

thusisatic  pasaicm.    No  eloqueace  h  capa-  it  slip ;  dw  unea  him  on  with  a  fiery  elo- 

Ueof  puDtiogtbeoTerwhelmingfivoeof  queoce,  which  has  «U  tlxwe  aaphinas  at 

ibe  catBHtTophe  in  Othello. — Uaiiuet  (coid-  commud  that  aene  to  throw  a  laJse  lus- 

paro  SatoHU  GrommaMet  ISiloria  Dani-  be  over  the  crime.    Little  more  than  the 

cmLHrri  xvL  ed.  Stephanii,  Sane,  1644,  mere  execution  &]ls  to  the  lot  ofMacbetbi 

Hb.3;BtiitHmtit,AKcqutiURutt.anleA  be  is  drireQ  to  it,  as  ii  were,  in  a  state  of 

mi  demtUJU  JZoi  dt  Danemare,  ven^ta  la  commotion  in  which  his  nund  is  bewil- 

Mari  at  wn  Pin  HwvondSU,  oecw  par  dered.     Repentance  inimediatelf  fdlows, 

"          ,MMfWre,e(irabvOeeumnM<(e*Dn  nay,  «ven  precedes  the    deed,  and  the 

! ;  Rngiish,  g^  ISttant  ^HamUtt,  ninge  of  bia  conacience  leave  him  no  rert 

quano,  160e)  is  unique  in  ita  kind ;   a  either  night  or  day.    Nothing  can  equal 

tragedy  of  tbowht,  iunired  by  continual  the  power  of  this  picture  in  the  excitation 

and  never  satimed  meditation  on  human  of  horror.    We  need  only  allude  to  the 

deadny,  and  tbe  dark  perplexity  of  events  circumstancea  attending  the  murder   of 

intbisworid.    Harolet  is  a  mind  of  high  Duncan,  the  da^er  that  hovers  before  the 

cultiratioa,  a  prince  of  royal  moiinei^en-  eyesof  Hocbeth  at  the  feast,  and  tbemad- 

dowed  vritfa  tbe  finest  sense  of  propriety,  nev  of  lady  Macbeth. — InKingLearfcom- 

niseeptible  of  noUe  ambition,  and  open,  pare  ShalupaB^  Bluttrated,  or  the  AbecJ* 

in  the  hudiest  degree,  to  enthusiasm  for  tmd  Hiitontt  on  iMA  lAe  Plagt  ^Shak- 

the  eixc^enee  in  which  he  ia  deficient.  near«(ir« /bun(^byHisLenox,LoiidoD, 

HeacttlhepartofmadQeBBwithininutB-  I754,3vok;  Holbidied;  TyTTeraCrtnenif 

ble   superiority;    but  in   tbe  reoolutiona  ISttory  of  Engtandjlioaiiais,  1700,  yali; 

which  ne  bo  often  embracea,  and  always  Percy's  lUliqiiu,  i ;  the  Latin  Chronicle 

leaves  unexecuted,  the  weakness  of  his  vo-  of  Cieoffi«yof  Monmouth  ;  Sidney's  Jb'- 

liiion  is  evident;  he  is  a  hypocrite  towards  eoij^  Edinburgh,  1590,  quarto;  Spenser's 

himself;  his  tor-fetched  scruplea  are  often  Fairy  QiiMn,b.ii,  canto  x,stBuzaB  37—33; 

mere  pretexts  to  cover  his  wont  of  deter-  and  the  old  ploy  The  Trut  Chromde  lEi- 

minatiQD — thoughts,  as  be  says  on  a  differ-  (ory  of  Kxag  liar,  London,  1605,  quarto) 

ent  occwBon,  which  have  compassitai  is  ezhamCed.    The  pnncipal 

bill  ooe  pBit  wudom,  cbaracten  in  this  piece  are  not  those  who 

And  ever  three  parts  cowuil.  act,  but  those  who  sufier.  We  have  not 
Hamlet  has  no  firm  bebef  either  in  him-  in  this,  as  in  most  trasedies,  the  pic- 
self  or  in  anything  else ;  fixtm  exprevions  ture  of  a  calamity,  in  which  the  sudden 
of  rehgious  confi£ince,  he  passes  over  to  blowe  of  fiUe  still  seem  to  honor  the  head 
Keptical  doubts.  He  even  goes  so  &r  as  which  they  strike,  in  which  the  lo»  is  al- 
to say  that  "  there  is  nothing  either  good  ways  accompanied  by  some  flattering  Con- 
or bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  bo."  The  solation  in  the  memory  of  the  former  pos- 
poet  loBBB  himself  with  him  in  tbe  laby-  se«ion ;  but  a  fidi  from  the  highest  eleva- 
rinths  of  thought,  in  which  we  neither  tion  into  the  deepeift  abyss  of  misery, 
find  end  nor  beguming^-Macbeth  (cotn-  where  humanitv  is  stripped  of  all  exter- 
paieHolinsbed'sandlbrrison^CAimttdM  nal  and  internal  advantages,  and  pven  up 
of  Qrtat  Br^aitt,  SeoOoad,  and  hdcmd,  apreytoDakedhelplesBneas.— Inthethree 
London,  1577,  continued  by  Hooker  and  Roman  pieces,  Conolanus,  Julius  CiBBar, 
oihere,15e7j  3  vols.,  fol.— tbe  chief  source  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  the  modera- 
of  Shaknieare'B  pieces  relatiug  to  Knglisb  tion  with  which  Sbakspeare  excludee  for- 
hwtmrTGeoiw  Buchanan's  Opera  Omn^  eigo  appendages  and  arbitrary  auppoai- 
Edinbiffgh,  1715,  vol  i>  This  is  the  great-  tjona,  and  yet  fuLy  sadsfies  the  wants  of 
est  and  moat  terrific  tragedy  tliaL  has  ap-  the  swge,  is  particularly  deserving  of  ad- 
pwed  since  the  Eumemdee  of  jEschyhis.  miration.  Under  the  apparent  arUeaeneas 
Sb^speare  exhibits  anarabidouu,  but  no-  of  adhering  closely  to  history  as  he  found 
Me  hero,  who  yields  to  a  deep-laid,  hellish  it,  an  uncommon  degree  of  art  is  con- 
tempcation.  The  weiid  sisters  surprise  ceoled. — Timon  of  Alhene(comp8reP]u- 
Mscbeth  in  the  moment  of  intoxication  tarcli;  Lucian;  Pnioce  ij/"  Piwmire),  and 
after  victory,  when  his  k>ve  of  glory  baa  Troilua  and  Creswda  (compare  DidysOe- 
beoigtatifrid;  ihey  cheat  his  eyes  by  ex-  (enM,  and  iJoret  PArjtgitu;  Guido  dalle 
hihitiugtolumastbeworkof&ie,whatcBn  Colonne  of  Meenna,  /fi«torio  dt  BiMa 
in  &«be  aecomplMted  only  by  his  own  ZVtg'ono,  translated  into  Italian  by  Cem, 
act,  and  gain  credence  for  their  words  l:^  Venice,  148J,  and  into  German  in]469^in 
the   immediate    fulfilment  of   the  first  the  pens  t^Mxtoef  feptimotcifo;  Lydgate, 
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Ih  Boke  of  Trqge,  London,  1515,  a  pro-  brUliant  in  the  aerkHiB  Bcenes,  finin  th« 

tix  poem,  modernized  in  1G14;  Raoul  de  contrastbetweenlwoyoungheroes, prince 

Fevre,    ReevtS   de   TVoj^enne*   lEitmnt,  Henry  and  Percy  with  the  cbaracteriBtic 

Engliebed  by   Caxton,   1471   and   1503;  name  of  Hotsptir.     FalstafT  (q.  v.)  is  the 

Chaucer,  The  Boke  of  jyoUa  and  Cret-  Bummit  of  Sbakspeare's  comic  inTention. 

side ;   Boccaccio's  FtlotlraU,  1498,  8vo. ;  King    Henry   V   ia   visibly  the   fevorite 

Alexander  Barclay's  Ship  of  Foota,  ftom  tk  Shahspeaie  in   the    English   hiMory. 

the  German  of  Seb.  Brandt,  1570 ;  Chap-  The  three  patta  of  Henry  VI  were  much 

man's  translation  of  Hoiner,I581  and  1 596).  earlier    competed    than    the    preceding' 

These  pieces  are    not  historical    plays,  jnecea.    We  do  not  find  in  this  piec«  the 

properly  speaking;   and  we  cannot  call  whole  maturity  of  the  poet's  genius,  but 

them  either  tragedv  or  comedy.     Timon,  we    certainly    find    its    whole   strenetfa. 

of  all  the  woritB  ot  Shakspeare,  haa  most  Richard  III  embraces  the  latter  half  of 

the  cboiBcter  of  satire,  lauehing  aafire,  in  the  reisn  of  Edward  IV,  in  the  whole 

the  picture  of  flatterers  and  parasites,  and  a  period  of  eight  years.    Shakspeare  in- 

Juvenaliaa  satire,  in  the  bitterness  end  im-  tended  that  tern)r,rather  than  compassion, 

precations  of  Timon  against  the  inp«ti'  should  prevail  in  this  tragedy.     Richard 

tude  of  a  false  world.     Troilus  and  Cres-  is  the  soul,  or  rather  the   demon  of  the 

sida  is  the  only  play  which  Shakspeare  whole.     He  tiilfila  the  promise  which  he 

allowed  lo  be  printed  without  having  been  had  before  made  of  leading  the  murderous 

previously    acted.      It  is,  throu^out,   a  Macchiavel  to  school.  Besides  the  uniform 

parody  on  the  Trojan  war,  not  asdescrib-  AverBion  which  he  inspiree,  he  occufnes 

ed   in   Homer,  but   in  the  romancea  of  us  in  the  greatest  variety  of  ways — by  his 

chivalry  derived  from  Dares  Phrygius.  profound  skill  in  dissimulation, bis  wit,hiB 

The  dramas  taken  fivm   the   English  prudeDce,his  presence  of  mind,  his  quick 

hial<H7  are  ten.     The  poet  evidently  in-  activity,  and  hie  valor.— Id  TegBrH  to  the 

tended  them  aa  parts  of  a  great  whole,  pieces  generally  rejected  by  the  En^ish 

The  principal  futures  of  the  events  are  editors,  Schle^l  contends  that  Titus  An- 

eihibited  with  such  fidelity,  their  causes^  'dronicus  ia  genuine,  but  supposes  it  to 

and  even  theirsecretBpriQga,areplacedin  have  been  a  production  of  Shakspeare's 

so  clear  a  light,  that  we  may  obtain  from  youth.     Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  he  aim 

themaknowledg«ofhistorym  aUilB  truth,  considers   as  undoubtedly  genuine.     Of 

while  the  living  picture  makes  an  impres-  TbomaBLordCromwell.Sir  JohnOldcas- 

sion  on  the  imagination  which  can  never  lie,  and  A  Yori^hire  Tragedy,  he  says, 

be  efRiced.     Eight  of  these  plays,  from  "These  three  pieces  are  noloiily  unques- 

Ricfaard   II  to   Richard  HI,  are   linked  tionably  Shakspeare's,  but,  in  my  opinion, 

together  in  uninterrupted  succession.  Ac-  thev  deserve  to  be  classed  among  Us  best 

cording  to  all  appearance,  the  four  last  and  maturest  workx."  Respecting  Locrine 

were  first  written.     The  two  other  histori-  he  does  not  express  a  decided  omnion. 

cb]  plays  taken  from  the  English  history,  Besides  his  dramatic  works,  Shakspeare 

are  chronologically  separated  from  this  se-  wrote  one  hundred  and  fifly-four  sonnets, 

riea.    In  Kbg  John,  all  the  political  and  and  two  narrative    poems— Venue  and 

national  motives,  which  play  so  great  a  Adonis  (printed  in  15g3|.  and  the  Rape  of 

part  in  the  following  pieces,  are  already  Lucretia.     The  former  is  called  by  Shak- 

mdicated'— wars  and  treaties  with  France,  speare,  in  the  dedication  to  the   eojH   of 

a  usurpation,  and  the  tyrannical  actions  Southampton,  "the  first  heir  of  his  inven- 

which  it  draws  after  it,  the  influence  of  tion."     In  these  productions,  the  fire  and 

the   clergy,  and  the   fiictioDs  of  the  no-  power  of  Shakspeare  are  not  to  be  mis- 

liles.     Henry   VIII  a^in  shovra  us  the  taken.     Their  luiiiriant  imagery,  play  of 

Iranation  to  another  age ; — the  policy  of  wit,  prolixity,  and  inequality,  are  to  be  ai- 

modem  Europe,  a  refined  court  hfe  under  Iribuled  to  his  youth,  Shakspeare  lias  not 

a  voluptuous  monarch,  the  dangerous  sit-  strictly   confined  himself  to   the  ontleiit 

nation  of  favorites,  who  are  themselves  mythology;  for  instance,  he  makes  Venus 

precinitated,  after  having  effected  the  (all  to  be  rejectedby  Adonis.  The  one  hundred 

of  others ;    in  a   word,  despotism  imder  and  fifty-foiu*  soimets  do  not  resemble,  in 

milder   forms,   but  not  less   unjust  and  matter  or  form,  the   productions  of  Pc- 

cniel.     In   Richard  II,   Shakspeare   ex-  trarch.     They  are  condensed,  intellectual, 

liibits  to   ua  a   noble,  kinsly  nature,  at  and  often  vntty.     Schtegel  touches  upon 

first  obscured  by  levity,  and  the  errors  of  the  important  aid  vriiich  they  may  afToni 

an  unbridled  youth,  and  afterwards  puri-  to  some  fiiture  Wographer  of  Shaki^)eare, 

fied   by  misfortune,  and  rendered  more  in  regard  lo  the  circumstances  of  his  pti- 

highly  and  splendidly  illustrious.    The  vote  life.— For  fiiitber  infonnatiun,  wb 

first  pon  of  Henry  IV  is  porticulariy  would  reftr  the  reader  to  the  various  edi- 
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tniiuof  ShBkBpeare,byRowe,Pope,Wur-  the  existence  of  gpoA  aiid  bad  Gpiriu. 
bimon,  JoboBon,  Sieevena,  MatoDe,  &c. ;  Afler  deub,  men  condnue  to  exist,  in  a 
to  Deuce's  Ilivtbvtumt  of  Shaktpean  melancholy  condition,  influenced  neithor 
(London,  1807,  3  voIb^  Wiro.);  Droka^  by  piod  nor  bad  works.  Tlie  relipious 
^lakiptare  and  kU  Tuna  (London,  1817,  service  of  the  Shamnnites  conaiBts  of  goc- 
2  vota.,  8vo.);  Seymour's  RemaHu  on  rifices,  prayers,  &c.,  by  which  the  wor- 
tht  Pk^  of  Shak^tan  (London,  1805,  ehipperB  hope  togain  thefevorof  thegood 
2  vola,  6vo.);  H&zUtt'B  Ctiarattrrs  <jf  gods,andaTen  thewrsthof  thebod. 
Siakmart'»  Pima  (London,  1817,  5tc.,  Shako,  Deseht  of.  (See  Cobi.) 
&C).  Bowdler's  flimiiy  SAaibpcare  (Lon-  Shampooinq.  The  proceae,  as  prac- 
don,  1818,  10  vols.,  8vo.)  is  an  expursated  tised  in  the  East  Indies,  is  described  nn- 
edition.  Lives  of  Shakspeare  have  been  der  Batk,  vol.  i,  p.  611. 
written  by  Rowe,  Malone,  and  Skottowe:  Shakrock  (in  the  Gaelic,  ttamrag]; 
the  last  appeared  in  London,  1824, 2vols.,  probably,  in  the  Irish  and  Gaelic  lau- 
accompaiued  by  illuBtrations  of  the  poet,  guages,  a  generic  term  for  trefoils.*  The 
Numerous  alteratiooa  and  Hfacitaeniot  of  name  is  commonly  given  to  the  heraldic 
the  plays  bare  been  made,  fur  the  purpose  emblem  of  Ireland.  It  is  sometimes  ap- 
of  representation,  by  sir  William  D'Ave-  plied  to  the  medieago  lupidina,  or  bop-tre- 
nant,  Dryden,  Shadwell,  Dennis,  CoUey  foil,  a  plant  verv  much  resembling,  and 
Cibber,  Garrick,  Kenible,  &,c — lo  Ger-  often  confounded  with,  the  yellow  clover, 
many,  commentaries  have  been  written  from  which,  however,  it  is  readily  distin- 
on  tne  great  drama^  by  such  men  as  cuished  by  tbe  spiral  form  of  the  pods. 
A.  W.  Schlegel,  who  has  translated  the  It  is  naturalized,  and,  with  the  yellow  clo- 
creater  part  of  die  plavs;  by  Heck,  who  ver,commonin8omepartsoftheU.Ststee; 
has  itndertakentocomplete  tbe  translation;  but  they  are  little  relished  by  cattle. 
by  the  poet  Gothe,  &c.  In  France,  many  Shark  {tqwdm  of  LinuKUs] ;  a  &mily 
of  the  plays  have  been  adapted  for  the  ef  cartilagmoue  fishes,  allied  to  the  rays, 
French  staee  fay  Ducis.  Retzsch  (q.  v.),  and  celebrated  for  the  size  and  voracity 
•  distinguished  German  artist,  has  lately  of  many  of  thespeciee.  The  form  of  the 
published  deagua  illuetrative  of  scenes  body  ia  elongated,  and  the  tail  tliick  and 
Irom  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  which  are  £eshy.  The  mouth  is  large,  ^nerally 
highly  commended.  The  first  number  situwed  beneath  the  auout,  and  is  armed 
relates  to  Hamlet,  and  was  published  at  with  eeveial  rows  of  compresed,  sharp- 
Lanue  in  1828.  edged,  and  sometunee  serrated,  teelh.' 
Shamars;  in  Great  Tartary  and  Mon-  The  water  penetrates  to  the  gills  by  means 
goUa,  a  part  of  China,  Siberia,  and  Kamt-  of  several  ttansverse  openings  situated  on 
schatka,  priests,  who  are  at  the  same  time  each  side  of  the  neck.  The  skeleton  is 
phyracians,son:«rerB,and  conjurers.  Sha-  cartilaginous.  The  skin  is  usually  very 
'  im,  which  contains  the  lowest  repre-  rough,  covered  with  a  multimde  of  iittlo 
i  of  the  Deity  and  of  divine  D8seoustul>erc1es',BndtbatofBomeBpecieB 
inmgB,  was  probably  supplanted  in  the  forms  the  substance  called  ihagrten.  The 
BOu£em  ports  of  Asia  by  the  more  ele-  eggs  of  the  eliarks  are  tew  and  large,  in 
valed' do<^rines  of  Confucius  and  Zoro-  comparison  with  thoee  of  bony  &heB; 
aster.  In  its  present  state,  in  Tangut,  a  they  are  enveloped  in  a  hard,  horny,  semi- 
part  of  China,  and  m  Mongolia,  it  is  a  tnuisparent  slioU,  terminated  at  the  four 
mixture  of  the  old  heathen  Shamanism  angles  with  long  filaments ;  in  short,  they 
with  Nestorianism  (see  JVefton'tw),  and  is  resemble  those  of  the  rays,  and  are  like- 
called  ixinuftrm,  or  SkigemoonitiR.  (See  wise  frequendy  cast  up  by  tbe  waves  ap- 
Lomo.)  It  has  been  diffused  in  China,  on  the  shores  of  tbe  sea.  The  flesh  of 
where  it  is  tbe  religion  of  the  court,  by  sharks  is,  in  general,  hard,  coriaceous,  and 
the  Mamchoos(q.v.),  and  prevails  in Thi-  ill-tasted,  but  some  are  good  for  food, 
bet,  a  part  of  India,  in  Tartaiy,  Mongolia,  They  are  the  most  formidable  and  vora- 
snd  among  the  Calmucks.  The  doctrine  cious  of  all  fishes,  pursue  all  other  murine 
of  the  metempsychosis,  and  the  worship  animals,  and  seem  to  care  little  whether 
of  the  god  Fo,  form  a  part  of  modem  their  prey  be  living  or  dead.  Thejf  often 
Shamanism.  (See  Fo.)  The  principal  follow  vessels  for  the  sake  of  pkking  up 
doctrine  of  tlie  primitive  Shamanism  anyofialwhich  maybetfarownoyerb<«rd; 
was  the  existence  of  many  sods,  some  and  man  himself  often  becomes  a  victim 
created,  some  mcreate,  existing  in  the  .geeLE-Bicheno'sMpefOnihePlMrtiiHaHl- 
form  of  heavenly  bodies,  or  oranimals,  ^  by  U«  Stonir«k,  ™Ed  » the  I.<md.  Lb.  Soc. ; 
or  of  manimate  thuigs,  or  arbitrarily  i^epmited  in  tbe  Nai.  Om.  (Phitad.)  of  JiJy  7, 
fermed  by  bjman  hands.  It  also  taught  ]S91. 
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to  Uieirrapacity.    The  Bhaik«  font)  wv-  the ''8olemDleBgiieuidcovenaDt,"quitted 

eral  mUurel  generB,  diadnguiahed  by  the  theiiDivenity,aadwetUtD London.    Duf- 

preeence  or  abeenctt  of  blow-bolee,  or  of  kig  the  civil  wais,  he  returned  to  hie  na- 

tlie  anal  fin,  by  the  fonn  of  the  head,  noae  tive  country,  and  obtained  a  profeoBanihip 

Bud  teeth,  &^c.  &c.     The  teeth  of  diarka  in  the  uniTersity  of  SL  AsdrewB.     Hm 

are  movable  at  tbe  will  of  tlie  animal,  eloquence  and  reputation  caused  him  I» 

and  arc  usually  laid  down  and  directed  be  selected,  by  tbe  modenue  Prediyterian 

iMckwards,  but  becoms  erect  at  tbe  mo-  party  in  S<KitWd,  to  advocate  their  cause 

nient  the  auiinal  ia  seizing  its  prey.     Sha-  with  the  protector,  Cromwell,  agajnat  the 

green,  which  ia  extenaivelv  used  in  tbe  demands  of  the  more  rigid  CalviniBts; 

arta,  ia  furnished  by  several  speciee,  and,  and  he  was  subsequently  s«it  to  Bieda, 


!r  with  tbeir  oil,  forma  tbe  moat  im-  by  Honk,  for  the  purpoae  of  procuring 
ponant  of  their  {iroducta.  The  baaking  thesauctioD  of  Charieell,  totbepropoaaa 
aliBik  (nladie  moztnui)  is  by  for  the  largest  aettieinent  of  tbe  eccleeiBStieal  a&ira  of 
of  the  genus,  sometimes  attaining  the  Scotland.  He  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
length  of  forty  feet;  but  it  has  none  of  tbe  delivered  to  some  of  the  minisleiB  of  Ed- 
ferocity  of  tbe  others,  and  the  teeth  are  inburgh  a  Letter  from  the  king,  in  whicli 
excessively  small.  It  inbabits  the  north-  the  Iwer  promised  to  protect  ttie  goveiv- 
em  seas,  and  is  oceawonally  taken  along  tnent  of  un  church  of  Scotland,  "as  it  is 
our  coasta,  even  aa  Sa  south  bs  New  Jer-  settled  by  law."  Theclergy,  underatand' 
sey.  It  ia  sometimes  called  wAofe&oiu  ing  this  declaration  in  its  obvious  aenee, 
thonl,  from  having  in  the  mouth  a  sub-  were  aatiafied ;  but  it  aubseipunitly  ap- 
stance  resembling  whalebone.  The  ham-  peared,  that  Sharp  bad  in  view  to  subvert 
nier-headed  sharks  [a/giata]  are  remark-  the  church  government,  which  he  aflscted 
able  among  fishes  for  having  tbe  head  to  maintain,  pleading  to  the  friends  of 
flattened  and  projecting  laterally,  which  mMCopacy  that  this  lettN'  would  pledge 
gives  to  iheantmal  something  of  the  form  the  tungtonotbing^asthapariiunetrt  bad 
ofahammer.  The  eyes  are  placed  at  tbe  onlyto  establish  epiaoopacy,  to  tranafw 
extremity  of  these  prominencos.  They  tbe  {dedge  of  the  tnonarch  to  iiB  anppoit. 
are  verv  voracious,  and  frequently  attack  The  pmt^te^  bring  MCOrdiogly  over- 
man. OneormorespecieBarefaundalong  (umed  by  parliament,  Bharp  was  rvwaid- 
tbe  coast  nftheU.  States.  Thespecieeof  ed  with  tbe  piimacy,  and  appt^ited  arch- 
tquaiina  differ  from  the  other  aharks  in  btabopof  St.  AndrewR  ThewanKncru- 
baving  tbe  mouth  terminal,  the  body  flat-  etties  which  followed,  confirmed  the  bor- 
tened  boiizontally,  and  the  pectoral  fine  rorentenainedaninsthim,H>draiaed  the 
large,  and  the  eyea  on  the  upper  part  of  fiuy  of  some  of  his  more  bigoted  appiy- 
the  head.  One  spedee  is  found  in  our  neuia  to  attempts  against  his  life..  In 
waters.  The  long-tailed  shartc,  or  thresh-  1678,  be  narrowly  eauqwd  assasainatioa 
er,  also  frequents  our  coasts ;  it  is  distin-  frvm  tbe  hand  of  James  Hitebell,  an  en- 
guiabed  by  having  the  tail  aa  long  as  thusiaBt,  who  was  some  time  after  taken 
Uie  body.  We  have  many  other  sharks,  and  eKeeuIed.  A  ritnilar  attempt,  the  fbl- 
but  at  present  tbev  are,  in  general,  not  lowing  yew,  waa  more  aucceaflful.  Hb 
well  understood-  That  aomeof  tb«n  are  carriage,  in  ^riiich  be  was  trav^ing  ui 
sufficiently  formidable  we  have  lately  had  Magua  Muir,  about  throe  miles  from  St. 
evidence ;  in  Boston  bay,  a  man  waa  re-  Andrews,  on  the  3d  Hay,  1679,  was  met 
ceutly  attacked  in  his  boat,  and  devoured  by  some  fanatica,  beaded  h^  John  BaHbur 
by  one  of  these  animals.  ot  Burley,   who  were  waiting  there  to 

SHARp(inltalion,mi^gwe;  inGerman,  intercept  a  servant  of  the  archbishop^ 

(jur,  from  the  Latin  dunu,  hardj  is  a  mu-  named  CarmichaeL  To  tempers  thus heai- 

sical  term  applied  to  those  keyn,  the  baais  of  ed  by  fanaticinn,  the  appearance  of  the 

which  is  tbe  "perfect  harmonic  Hoii.'' —  arcbbisbop  himself  was  deemed  a  sign  of 

Sharp  signifies  also  a  character,  the  power  the  intention  of  Providence  to  substitute  a 

of  miich  ia  to  raise  a  note,  before  which  mare  important  victim ;  and,  r^ardka  of 

it  is  placed,  half  a  tone  higher  than  it  the  teani  and  entreatjes  of  hie  daughter, 

woula  be  without  such  a  prefix.    Ilie  thc^  dragged  him  from  bis  carriage,  and 

character  is  formed  thus :  #    (Se«  flat.)  desnatchM  him  widi  their  swords,  vnth 

SuARP,  James,  archbishop  of  &(.  An-  which  they  bflicted  no  less  than  ivren^- 

drews  in  Scotland,  was  a  native  of  Banff-  two  wounds. 

shire,  bom  1618,  and  was  early  destined.  Sharp,  GranviU&  an  Englidi  gentte- 

byhie  family,  fbrihe  ministry.    Withtbis  man,  eminent  (br  bi«  philanthropy  and 

view,  he  was  placed  at  the  Marischal  col-  learning,  bom  in  1734,  vne  educated  tar 

lege  in  Aberdeen,  but,  olgecting  to  take  the  bar,  but  did  not  jvsctise  M  it;  he  ob- 
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mined  a  fiam  in  the  ordDtnce  office,  autumn  of  17S6;  bodies  of  armed  men 
which  be  iwigned  at  the  commencsmelit  intemipted  the  proceedinp  of  the  county 
aT  the  American  mr,  the  principles  of  courts  of  jusdce  in  several  of  tliecountica 
which  be  did  not  tpprvre.  He  then  took  of  MaasBchuBeta ;  and  at  about  the  sBine 
ehombeni  m  the  Temple,  and  led  a  li&  of  time,  the  legialaiure  of  New  Hampafaire, 
prirtfe  study.  He  fini  became  known  by  where  the  same  causes  had  produced  the 
hia  defence  oF  a  poor  negro  named  Som-  same  ^irit  of  disaffection,  was  surround- 
erset.  This  man,  having  been  carried  to  ed  by  an  armed  force,  which,  bowever, 
Ea^aod  by  his  master,  was  turned  out  wae  finally  diepereed  by  the  citizens  of 
into  the  streets  to  die,  during  a  fit  of  uck-  Eseler,  in  which  town  ttie  legislature  was 
lam,  and  when,  by  the  charity  of  Mr.  Rttiog.  A  body  of  the  MBSsachusetts  in- 
Sharp  and  others,  he  had  been  restored  to  suigents,  under  Daniel  Sbays,  who  had 
heKhli,  was  daimed  again  as  property,  been  a  c^itain  in  the  continental  aimy, 
TlwiCMilt  ofd>e  lawproceedingSi  onlhH  having  anembled  at  Springfield  for  ihe 
question,  not  only  ckared  Someraei,  but  purpoae  of  preventing  the  session  of  tbe 
determined  that  sWery  could  not  exist  in  courts,  the  ffovemmeut  of  the  state  de- 
feat Britain.  Such  an  inddent  could  Ktatched  a  detachment  of  militia,  luider 
not  ftil  to  deeply  impress  a  benevolent  the  command  of  general  Lincoln  {a.  v.), 
mind ;  and  slavery,  in  every  country,  be-  to  suppress  tbe  insurrectitm.  The  dneet 
came  tbe  object  of  his  unceasing  hoadliw.  was  successfully  accomplished,  with  bttle 
Having  succeeded  in  the  case  trf*  an  indi-  bloodshed,  by  his  activi^  and  decinon. 
vidua!  negro,  be  interested'  himself  in  the  Indemnity  was  then  granted,  on  certain 
cmidition  of  otheia,  whom  he  found  wan-  conditions,  to  the  insurgents,  790ofwhom 
dering  m  tbe  streets oT -London,  and,  at  tocktbebenefitofthisact of  lenin.  Four- 
bis  own  expense,  aem  a  number  of  them  teen  persons  were  sentenced  to  death,  but 
to  Sierra  Leone:  he  also,  soon  after,  be-  diey  were  all  successively  pardoned.  In 
came  the  iDititator  of  the  society  for  the  New  Hampetiire,  likewise,  the  same  clem- 
abotiixm  of  tbe  dave-trade,  and  aouf^t  to  cncy  was  extended  to  the  insurgents,  and 
modu^  tbe  baish  practice  of  impress-  no  blood  was  shed  by  the  hand  of  tbe 
mant.  He  was  likewise  led,  by  his  polit-  civil  magistrate.-^'See  Minot's  ifi^mv  <jf 
ical  princi^eB,  to  be  the  advocate  of  par'  Ihe  Intumction  m  Maiiachtatitt  (1788). 
liamentary  refbrm,  in  support  of  which  Sheathirb,  in  naval  architecture;  a 
be  pubbsbed  a  DeclaratioD  of  tbe  People's  sort  of  covering  nailed  all  over  tbe  out- 
Natmal  Ri^  to  a  Share  in  the  Legwla-  aide  of  a  ship's  bottom,  to  protect  the 
tUTQ,  in  which  he  contends  fiw  s  revival  planks  fiom  the  pernicious  effects  of 
of  the  political  institutions  of  Al&ed.  Ha  WMms.  This  sheathing,  in  fonner  yearSj 
died  July  6,  1618.  consisted  of  thin  boards;  but  sheets  of 
Shabf-sbooteks.  Formeriy,  tbere  tapper  having  been  found  far  prelerabje, 
were,  in  several  armies,  a  few  men  at-  these  have  of  late  been  almost  univeisal- 
tacbed  to  each  company  of  troops  of  the  ly  adc^ited,  cqwciBlly  in  long  voyage& 
line, "wbo,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  in&ntry,  Shxchirab,  in  Jewish  history ;  the 
took  aim  at  particular  individuals,  bad  name  of  that  miraculous  Ught,  or  viable 
better  guns  or  rifles,  and  did  itotehoot  with  glory,  which  was  a  symbol  of  the  divina 
the  mass  of  the  troops.    These  were  called  presence. 

riuoy-thootert.     The   better  orvanizaticm  8  hex,  Martin  Archer ;  a  native  of  Ire- 

of  armiM  m  modem  times,  and  particu-  land,   distinguished  as  a  portrait  painter 

lariy  tbe  introduction  of  tirotUntrt  (q.  v.},  and  as  a  poet.     His   works  consist  of 

has  caused  them  to  be  abolished.  Elements  of  Art,  a  Poem  (8vo,  1800); 

Sbahtra,  or   Shastek.    {See   fm&Hi  Ehymes  on  Art,  or  the  Remonstrance  of 

Laeniture,  division  Si«T*<(  Z-ierotuTf.)  a  Painter  (Bvo.,  1804);  a  Letter  to  the 

Shawls.    (For  the  Cashmere  diawis.  President  of  the  British  Listitution,  on  the 

see  Cathmtrt.]  EncourMement   of   Historical    Painting 

Sbats's  InsnnascTion.     The  vrar  of  ^vo,  18(6) ;  and  the  ConunemoiatJon  of 

the  revolution  bad  not  only  left  the  new  Reynolds,  and  other  Poems  (small  8vo., 

states  sudeiing  under  the  burden  of  a  1614), 

heavy  public  debt,  but,  in  consequence  of  Shkep  (omj);  a  genua  of  ivmrnam 
the  interruption  of  commerce  and  manu-  qusdnipeds,  differing  so  slightly  in  tbe 
ftctures,  the  scarcity  of  money,  and  the  anatomical  strucmre  from  the  goat,  thai 
defniBciatcd  stale  of  the  circuladng  medi-  both  genua  are  by  some  naturalists  united, 
um,  the  great  body  of  the  people,  m  some  The  principal  diatincdve  characters  con- 
parts  of  me  country,  were  unaUe  to  meet  sist  in  the  absence  of  a  beard,  and  tbe 
the  demands  of  their  creditors.     In  die  form  and  spiral  direction  of  the   boms. 
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the  wool :  the  homs  are  live 
in  length  and  one  in  diameter, 
i  domestic  Mate,  conica],  and  sUghtly  curved  backwantB. 
[See  Jb-gi^L)  The  sheep  seeniB  to  be  the  An  interest  iioa  lately  been  eidled  about 
niDBl  stupid  of  all  domestic  qu&drupedB,  this  ruumal  in  England,  and  the  fleece  ia 
and  19  probably  the  only  one  incapable  of  said  to  lie  as  fine  as  that  of  the  ahawl 
returning  to  a  state  of  nature,  even  if  goat  of  Cashmere.  It  is  often  called  the 
placed  m  the  most  fiivoiable  circum-  HodOf  mouatain  thtep. 
stances.  It  neither  knows  how  to  avoid  Sliup-Raitin^.  Our  limits  will  not  al< 
danger,  nor  to  seek  shelter  from  the  low  us  to  nve  in  detail  the  history  of  this 
change8oflheatmosphere,iioreventopro-  valuable  domestic  animal,  with  the  im- 
cure  nouri8hmeDt,exceptinabuadanIpas-  provemenca  which  have  been  made  in 
turaffe.  Its  habits  are  well  known.  Its  it  at  different  periods ;  and  we  must  refer 
products  are  the  fieah,  milk,  skin,  and  the  reader  for  more  infbrmalioii  to  wcnto 
especially  the  wool  (q,  v.),  which  employs  which  treat  ^raculorly  of  the  subject, 
a  vast  capital  in  the  manufiuiture  of  cloth-  as.  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Aaricul- 
ing.  The  time  allowed  for  fattening  ture,  and  the  article  shetp  in  Rees'sCyclo- 
them  is  about  three  months  before  they  ixedia,  to  the  time  when  it  was  wntten. 
are  seat  to  market,  and  when  they  have  In  Germany,  both  governments  and  in- 
attained  the  age  of  two  or  three  years ;  di^-iduals  have  paid  great  attention  to  the 
unlesH  the  fleece  be  the  object,  when  it  improvement  (if  the  wool,  and  in  some 
may  be  delaved  to  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  i>art9  of  ihal  couutr)'  it  has  lieen  brought 
evenlheIentnyear,inadiBtrictwherethey  to  such  perfection  as  to  siirpasethat  of 
are  long-lived.  Their  ordinary  life  does  any  otfier  pan  of  the  world.  Several 
not  exceed  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  The  works  in  Gennan,  on  thissulgect,  though 
fleece  is  shorn  every  year,  towards  tlie  rcfiirriiig  more  particuiarly  to  the  country 
month  of  May.  It  is  sometimes  washed  iu  wliich  they  were  written,  would  afTord 
on  the  back  of  the  animal ;  but  the  more  imponaut  assistance  to  sheep-bieedem  ia 
usual  practice  is  to  shear  it  without  wash-  any  country.  When  we  look  for  the 
ing,  as  it  then  contains  an  animal  oil,  origin  of  the  improvements  which  ha»e 
which  is  B  great  preservative  a^nst  in-  been  made  in  the  breeding  of  this  anintal, 
sects.  The  sheep  require  particular  at-  which  has  become  so  important  an  ele- 
tention  afterwards,  as  they  are  more  ment  of  national  wealth,  and  the  source 
exposed  to  the  changes  of  the  weather,  of  so  much  manufacturing  and  commer- 
At  all  times  tliey  aie  exposed  to  numerous  ciol  iudustry,  wo  are  obliged  to  go  heck 
moladiea.  The  varieties  of  the  sheep  are  to  the  Romans.  They  had  made  such 
very  numerous,  diflering  in  size,  the  progreee,  that  the  whole  system  of  sheep- 
length  of  their  legs,  the  size  and  number  breeding,  at  present  in  use  iil  Spun,  ia 
of  uieir  boms;  some  are  covered  widi  essentidly  the  same  which  was  intro- 
hair  instead  of  wool;  others  have  enor-  duced  there  by  the  Romans.  Columella, 
mous  tails ;  and  others,  again,  pendent  who  lived  under  the  empeit)r  Claudius, 
eats.  The  variety  moat  celehrated  for  ^ves  us  interesting  information  on  this 
the  fineness  of  tlie  wool  is  the  Spanish  noiuL  Among  other  tiling  he  sasa  thai 
Merino,  as  improved  ui  Germany:  all  the  tiis  uncle,  who  lived  in  B^tica  (which 
other  most  approved  European  varie-  comprehends  the  present  [vovince  of  Es- 
ties  are  crosses  fiom  the  Merino,  The  treiriadure),  procured  some  wild  Afiicaa 
English  sheep  is  moet  celebrated  for  rams  at  Cadiz,  of  a  coarse  fleece,  but  of 
the  (quantity  of  its  wool.  Besides  the  an  admirable  color.  He  put  them  to 
argali,  there  is  another  aniinal  more  some  flne-wooUed  ewes,  and,  the  male 
neoriy  related  to  the  goat,  inhabiting  the  progeny  being  again  put    to   Tarentine 

D     1...  _ —   1 ..  1..     i-n  _..  ■  g^ea^  the  ofRpring,  with  their  descendants, 

united  the  color  of  the  sire  with  thedam'a 
softness   of  fleece.      Other   agriculturists 

tains,  and  is  found  m  large  flocks,  fre-  undoubtedly  imitated  him,  and  thus  the 

mientinff  the  summits  in  the  summer,  and  purest   wttite   was  communicated  to  the 

the  volleys  ia   the  winter  season.     It  ia  black  or  parti-colored  native  flocks,  which, 

little  known,  but  in  some  parts  forms  the  according  to    Pliny,   were    common    in 

principal  sustenance  of  the  natives.     Il  is  Spain.     The  Tar«ntine  sheep  were  most 

easily  obtained   by  the   hunters,  hut  its  celebrated  in  Italv,  and  the  Milesian  iu 

Hesii  is  not  esteemed,  neither  is  a  value  Aaa  Minor.     They  were  termed  ptUit^ 

set  upon  its  fleece.     In  size  it  approaches  and  Itdt  ova,  from  the  roi-erings  of  ^n 

the  sheep,  and  has  long  hwr  extending  with  which  tliej"  were  clothed,  to  protact 

Pj  .,,.,^.in)yii- 
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die  fleeca ;  tbe;  wa«  abo  denomiiiBted  ifaeep  (perbun,  hmrerer,  this  enhaate  ii 
iiuBBtoKf,iiot<wlf  fiomthcBofliieMoftbe  too  bigb).  Towajda  the  end  of  July,  the 
fieece,  but  also  from  the  delicacy  of  their  rama  are  admitted  to  the  ewes,  from  fire 
conatitntioiL  The  attention  paid  by  the  to  fax  rams  to  one  hundred  ewes  ;  before 
■DciBiitoto  the  aheep  wbb  ezcewive,  and  and  after,  they  remain  sepatalod.  The 
the  animal  was  extremely  tender ;  eo  that  rams  vield  more  wool  than  the  ewea,  but 
we  must  oceoimt  for  the  InnsitioQ  from  not  of  eo  fine  quality;  three  tbou)  or  five 
the  ancient  sheep  to  the  Herino,  which  ia  ewee  afford  twenty-five  pounds.  In  the 
a  hardy  "■■"™'|  thriving  in  almost  anv  middle  of  September,  the  aheep  are  mark- 
climaie,  b^  aoppoaing  that  other  ^licul'  ed  on  the  thigfa.  Towards  the  end  of 
turiata  imdaied  ColumeUa,  and  by  croas-  summer,  the  ^eep  are  driven  in  flocks 
ins  die  breed  iinpaned  a  stronger  conati-  comprising  10,000  individuaJs,  divided 
UiOoa  to  the  fii»-fleeced,  but  delicate  into  bodies  of  1000—1200,  from  theee 
t  Italy.  Btiabo,  indeed,  mounlainouB  districla  into  the  Bouthem 
ginninf  of  this  improve-  plains  of  La  Mancha,  Andaluria,  and  es- 
is  having  taken  ^ace  in  the  reign  pecially  Eatremaduia.  The  journey  be- 
of  Tiberius.  Fine  rams  were  at  t^  pins  at  the  end  of  September,  and,  durine 
time  k>ld  at  Truditania,  pert  of  Bceticai,  its  continuance,  they  enjoy  greot  privi- 
fbr  a  talent,  or  about  a  thousand  doUais — a  leges.  Sometimea  uiey  trsveras  much  as 
price  which,  considering  the  value  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  a  day,  in  order 
money  at  that  period,  is  immense.  When  to  reach  a  converrient  place  for  halting, 
the  Roman  empire  was  overrun,  and  al-  The  whole  journey  from  the  mountains 
most  all  traces  of  civilization  swept  awav,  to  the  interior  of  £au%madure  is  reckoned 
the  Tarentine  stock  in  Greece  and  Italy  at  about  690  milee,  which  occupies  forty 
beingvery  tender,  and  requiring  the  great-  days.  The  Hhepherd  conduclB  them  to 
eat  care,  became  extinct ;  out  the  re^eneT'  the  pasture  which  they  occupied  thepre- 
ated  stock  of  Btsdca — the  Mennoe —  vious  winter,  and  where  most  of  the 
beinc  aide  to  live  in  the  mountains,  sur-  lambs  were  born.  Here  folds  are  con- 
vived  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Ooths  structed  for  the  sheep,  and  huts  made  of 
and  Vandals ;  uid  from  these  Merinos  are  hranchea  fbr  the  shepherd.  Shortly  after 
descended  those  animals  which  supply  tbeir  arrival  in  the  winter  pasture,  Uie 
all  the  numifitctories  of  fine  cloth  in  Eu-  biith  of  the  lambs  takes  place.  The  bar- 
rope.  Care  was  early  taken  in  Spain  ren  ewea  receive  the  poorest  pasture, 
that  the  improved  sheep  should  not  mix  the  pregnant  the  next  bait,  and  the  ewea 
with  the  coaiee  native  sheep.  The  gov-  wliich  hare  lambed  the  best  The  lamlw 
enunent  soon  look  this  imixntant  branch  bom  latest  are  put  into  the  richest  pes- 
of  national  industry  under  its  protec-  tures,  to  acouire  strength  fbr  Their  iour- 
ti<nt,and  estaUisbed  particular  courts  to  ney.  In  March,  the  shepherds  have 
have  iurisdictioa  over  all  subjects  con-  much  to  do  to  the  lambe — cut  the  tails, 
nectedwith  sheep,  wool,  shepherds,  jma-  marii  the  nose  with  a  hot  iron,  saw  off 
lures,  Ste,  The  way  in  which  the  im-  the  points  of  the  horns,  and  emasculate 
proved  eheep  is  generally  bred  in  Spain  thoeeintended  fbr  wethers.  In  April,  they 
IS  the  following : — WblBt  the  common  return  to  the  summer  pastures.  The 
sheep  remains  always  on  the  spot  where  fiock  at  this  time  shows  by  its  restleaaneaa 
it  was  bora,  and  is  housed  in  winter,  the  its  wish  to  migrate ;  some  sheep  escanc, 
fine-wooQed  riieep  is  kept  the  whole  time  &c. — an  interesting  fact,  considering  the 
in  the  open  air,  in  summer  chiefly  in  the  reetlesenesa  of  mignuing  animals  at  cer- 
mountamous  pan  of  Old  Castile  or  the  tain  seasons.  On  the  first  of  May  the 
Montana,  and  in  the  lordship  of  Molina,  shearing  begins,  if  the  weather  is  nut 
in  ArragoQ,  which  ore  the  highest  parts  cold.  It  is  performed  under  cover.  Be- 
of  Spain,  containing  the  finest  pasture,  fbte  shearing,  the  sheep  ase  put  into  a 
The  fimneraflbrds  aromatic  plants,  which  buitdins  consisting  of  two  apartments, 
the  latter  does  not;  these  mountains  are  from  400  to  800  paces  long  and  100  - 
covered  vrith  oaka,  beecbee,  Urches,  ha-  wide.  As  many  ofthe  sheep  as  are  to  be 
zel-budies,  &C.,  besidea  producing  all  sheared  the  next  day,  are  taken  on  the 
the  plants  which  grow  in  Switzerland,  evening  into  a  narrow,  long,  low  hut, 
When  a  diepherd  am  driven  his  Sock  to  called  the  «ui«a<tqg-fi<nwe,  where  the 
the  place  where  they  are  to  remain  for  sheep,  being  much  crowded,  perspire 
the  summer,  he  first  gives  them  as  much  freely.  The  wool  thus  becomes  softer, 
salt  as  they  are  willing  to  lick.  The  esd-  and  is  more  eaailv  cut.  This  practice 
mated  consumption  during  the  five  sum-  was  also  pursued  by  the  Romans.  The 
iDM'  montfaa  is  30  cwis.  oi  salt  fbr  1000  wool  is  sorted  and  washed  before  being 
30* 
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sent  away.    Tlie  sheep  ore  carried  to  an-  the  history  of  the  improTeinentB  in  the 

other  pl&ce  and  marked,  and  thooe  which  mode  of  rainng  them.  Sec.     A  umilsr 

have  lost  iheir  teeth,  are  killed  for  tout-  school  was  fiinneriy  established  la  Swe- 

ton.     There  are  now  in  Spaio  uily  about  den.     The  Spanish   breed  of  sheep  was 

four    millions     of    Ime-wooUed    sheep,  first    introduced    into   Great    Britain  in 

Sweden    early   imported   Merinos,    and  1787.      Some  individuals   of  the   black 

greatly  improved  some  of  her  sheep.     Id  and  spotted  kinds  bad  indeed  been  pro- 

Gemiany,  ihe  first  impraremeut  of  native  cured  and  kept  in   the  paihs  of  ncMe- 

llocks  by  MerinoB  took  place  in  Saxony,  men  previously,  but  without  any  r^ard 

111  ilio  Eragebirge  Hungarian  nima  had  to   the   wool  ;    nor   was    much   interesi 

been  previouslv  introduced;  butasearly  as  awakened  by  the  flock  imported  in  1787. 

1765,  above  300  Merino  rams  and  ewea.  Subsequently  great  aitenliou  was  paid  to 

accompanied  by  two  Spanish  shepherdB,  the  improvement  of  English  wool;  but  it 

were  imported  into  Saxony.    In  1778,  wasBsceituned,  that  though  the  fieeceof 

anollier  importationof  the  finestMerinoB,  the  Meriuo  did  not  much  degenerate  in 

from  the  best  flocks  of  Leon  and  Castile,  England,  it  did  not  much  improve,  and 

took  place,  and  important  sheep   &nnB  the  carcass,  which  naturally  aflbrds  little 

were   established.     On   that  of  Stolpen,  weightof  meat,  did  not  ioiprove;  in  con- 

ihe  firat  established  in  Saxony,  particular  sequence  of   which,  the    ftmters    have 

care  has   always  been  paid  to  the  sheep,  found  it  for  their  interest  to  retiini  to  the 

imd  it  still  affords  extremely  fine  wool.   It  native  breeds  and  to  Mve  up  the  Spanish 

is  said  [ItBt  Spain  itself  has  at  present  no  sheep.     It  appears  tobesumcientlyestab' 

slieep  equal   lo  the   stock  imported    in  lished,  by  evidence  taken  before  the  house 

1705;  and  the  finest  German  wool  brings  of  lords  in  1828,  and  other  authorities, 

a  higher  price  in  London  tlian  the  b^  that  a  considerable  deterioration  has  taken 

Spanish    wool.      The    establishment    at  place  in  the  quality  of  British  wool,  par- 

Stolpen   has  contributed  greatly   to   the  licularly    during    the   last    thirtj'    yean. 

.  improvement  of  the  Saxon   sheep,  and  The  great  object  of  the  agriculturisIB  has 

thereby  to  the  promotion  of  industry  in  been  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  cw- 

the  country.     From  1779  to  1811,  more  cass  and  tlie  quantirr  of  the  wool,  and  it 

than   10,000   rams  and  ewes  were  sold  seems  very  difficidt,  if  not  impossibte;  to 

there  at   moderate  prices.     The  original  accomplish  this  without  injuring  the  fine- 

Qcrmsn  sheep  is  at  present  found  hardly  ness  of  the  fleece.     A  very  great  change 

any  where  in  Saxony,  and  a  new,  fine-  has  taken  pUce  within  the  present  cen- 

woolled  race  has  originated  fi«m  the  mix-  tury  as  reacts  the  quanti^  of  foreign 

lure  with  Merinos,  which  is  called  dec-  wool    imported    into  En^aud,  and  the 

loral  sheep,  and  its  wool  dectorid  wool,  ea  countries  finm  which  it  is  obluned.     Pr^ 

the  present  kingdom  of  Saxony  was,  be-  viously  to  1800,  the  average  impend  did 

fore  1806,  the  electorate  of  Saxony,— See  not  exceed  3,000,000  Ibe^  brought  rtioBdy 

Von   Ehrenfels,    On  the  EUctoral  Sheep  from  Spain.     In  1800,  they  amounted  to 

and  Electoral  »W  (Prague,  1822,  in  Ger-  near  9,000,000  Ibe.     They  now  amount  to 

man].     Besides  the  royal  breeds,  which  between  35,000,000  and  33,000,000,  the 

always   have   been    kept    entirely  pure,  peaier  part  furnished  by  Germany.    The 

other  tarmetn  in   Saxony  have  imported  Spanish   flocks  suffered   severely  during 

genuine  Merinoo,     At  Kochsburg,  n>  the  the  campaigns    in   Spun,  and   the  best 

Brzgebirge,  the  sheep  are  fed  the  whole  Spanish  wool  does  not  now  btiox  more 

year  roimd  in  sialls  ;  and  Ihe  lambs,  at  the  than   half  the  price  of  the  best  German 

uge  of  one  year,  are  almost  full  grown,  wool.      The   breed   of   riieep   that  v 
idtherefore  yielda  considi     ''  ■    .      ..    »t.     ..  .>      .       ,  .,      ^ 

r  very  long  and  strong  v 
has  lately  made  uncommon  progress  ii 

llielirecdingoffineBhcepjBndsomeof the  day,   lo  be   one  of  the  priucipal   wool- 

Pnissian   wool,  {larticiiWly   that   of  the  growing  countries  in   the  worid.      I^e 

Slark  and  Silesia,  competes  in  the  niarkot  imports    into     Great    Britain,    in    1830, 

with  tlic  electoral  wool.     Flocks  of  ^n-  amounted  lo  1,967,309  Iba^  while  those 

ujne  Merinos  have   been  imported  into  fivm  Spain  amounted  only  to  1,S43,515. 

Prussia,  and  the  government,  some  time  According  to   Mr.    Luccock's    estimate, 

since,   undertook    the  establishment    of  which   was  made  with   great  care,  the 

a  school    for   shepherds,   where    young  total  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  Eng- 

men  were  to  be  instructed,  at  the  public  land   and  Wales,  in  the  year  1800,  was 

expense,  in  the  care  of  sheep,  in  health  as,148,463.    (See  artiete  England,  in  the 

(uid  in  aicknen,  made  acquainted  with  Edinburgh   Encyclopedia.)      The  DUm- 
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ber  has  not  pn^iablv  varied  much  in  the  of  Hariborough   drove   him  from   office 

interim.  In  Scotland,  iE  may  be  3,500,000 ;  until  the  change  of  [710,  wh«n  be  wsa 

b  Ireland,  it  is  nrobablf  under  S;000,000 ;  made  finl  sienaid  of  the  household,  and 

00  that  the  totDi  number  in  Great  Britain  theti  preaideni:  of  the  council  under  the 

and    Irelaod    may    be    taken    at    about  adminiBtration  of  Harley.    Aflerthe  death 

32,000,000.     In   the   U.   States,  the   fint  of  Anne,  he  employed  his  time  chieflyin 

MerinoB    were  irapoited  (about   300    in  literary  pursuits,  until  bis  death  in  1730. 

Dumber]   in  the   year   ISIO,   by  general  Hia  literary  fame  was  mainly  axsiated  by 

Humphreys,  American  minister  in  PortU'  his  lank  and  influence  in  bis  own  day. 

gal,  and  the  consul,  Mr.  Jarvis.    General  In  his  Essay  on  Satire,  he  was  supposed 

Derby,  of  Salem,  imported  as  many  more ;  to  hsTS  been  assisted  1^  Dryden ;  and  few 

and,inl8^,agreBlnumberofSaxonsheep  of  his  other  pieces  merit  attention.    His 

were  btuught  into  tbecoimtry.  These  con-  widow  published  a  splendid  edition  of  hia 

tributed  to  improve  the  American  breed,  woib  in  1723,  in  two  voliunes  quarto ; 

But  the  American  wool  is  far  from  com-  the  firet  of  which  contained  his  pioema 

pcling  with  the  Spanish  or  German,  for  upon  various  sul:yects,  and  the  latter  hia 

which  many  reasonsmay  begiven,among  historical   memoirs,   character,   speachea 

others,  that  the  high  price  of  labor  pre-  and  essays. 

venle  the  existence  of  a  particular  class        SnErpiELo  ;    a   large     manufiicturine 

of  shepherds.    The  moet  improved  flocks  town  of  Engluid,  in  the  West  lUdin^  of 

in  the  U.  Slates  are  to  be  found  in  Ver-  Yorkshire,  at  Ibe  confluence  of  the  nvers 

mont  and  New  Yorit.     According  to  cal-  Sbeafand  Don :  over  the  latter  is  a  stone 

culations  as  accurate  as  they  could  well  bridge  of  five  arches,  and  overthe  former 

be  made,  there  are  20,000,000  sheep,  of  anoUier,   of  one   arch.     The  streets  are 

all  kinds,  in  the  U.  States.     The  success-  regular,  the   houses  well  built,  mostly  of 

ful  introductioD  of  the  Merino  at  the  cape  bnck,  but  the  smoke  of  the  manufactories 

of  Good  Hope,  New  South  Wake,  &C.,  tends  to  give  the  town  a  sombre  appear- 

has  proved  tnat  it  will  thrive  wherever  it  ance.    Ijie  public  buildings  are  not  re- 

.s..A»,aa  nrnn^.  ^._     Jq  hot  clunatE^  markablc  fbr  beauty.    The  principal  are 

—"--  ' -red  -'     '        '       '      ■■■'      ■----'       -  ■ 


however,  particular  attention  is  required  the  four  churches  belonging  to  the  eetab- 

to  prevent  the  wool  from  degenerating,  lishment,  the  town-hall,  cutlers'-hall,  the 

The  sheep  must  not  be  exposed  too  muui  general  infirmary,  the  assembly-room,  the 

lo  the  sun,  nor  to  the  dew.    (For  more  music-hall,  and  the  theatre.     The  town 

information  reniectiDg  this  ioiereedng  sub-  contains,  besides,  seven  meeting-housea 

joct,  see  Wool.)  fbr  Dissenters.     Sheffield  has  been  long 

Shier;  the  longitudinal  curve  of  a  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  hardvrare, 

diip's  decks  or  sides.  which  comprise  two  great  divisions,  viz. 

SoEET ;  a  rope  fiistened  to  one  or  both  those  of  cutlery  and  plated  goods.     The 

the  lower  comers  of  a  seuI,  to  extend  and  latter  manufiwtrires  are  wholly  confined 

t«tain  it  iu  a  particular  ailualion.  within  the  town ;   but  those   of  cutlery 

Shxffixld,  John,  duke   of  Bucking-  goods  ate  also  carried  on  in  all  the  vif- 

ham,  a  nobleman  of  some  note  as  a  wit  lages  and  hamlets  in  the  neighborhood,  to 

and  a  stateamsu,  born  in  1619,  was  the  the  distance   of  seven    miles.      Besides 

son  of  the  earl  of  HulOTave,  to  whose  these  ntanu  fact  ores,  tliere  are  in  the  town 

title  he  succeeded  m  IwiS.    At  the  age  and  its  vicinity  several  extensive  founde- 

of  seventeen,  he  engaged  as  a  volunteer  riea  for  iron.     For  several  cenwriea,  its 

in  the  first  Dutch  war.     On  his  return,  trade   was  inconsiderable,  consisting   al- 

by  the  union  of  wit  and  s^nrit  so  agreeable  most  entirely  of  sheath -knives,  scissors, 

to  Charles  II,  he  became  a  great  &vorite  sickles  and  scythes ;  but  since  1750,  the 

at  court.     On  the  accea»on  of  James  II,  town  has  advanced  rapidly  in  populaiiou 

lie  was  made  lord  chambeiiaitt  ;  and  his  and  wealth.    The  origin  of  Sheffield  is 

attachment  to  that  sovereicn  induced  him  unknown :  it  was  formerly  distinguished 

to  take  a  seat  in  the  eccleeiastical  com-  for  its  castle,  supposed  to  have  been  built 

mission,  and  practise  other  compliancea,  during  the   reign  of  Henry    III.      The 

thoush  he  opposed  many  of  the  coimsels  population,    in    1S21,  was    43,157.     In 

whicn  brought  ruin  on  his  master.     At  1831,  it  was,  including  the  parish,  90,657 ; 

the  revolution,  he  took  the  part  of  an  anti-  3fi  miles  south  of  Leeds,  and  163  itorth- 

courtter,  hut,  in  16SM,  became  member  of  west  of  London. 

thecdbinet.     On  the  accession  of  Anne,  SnEaEHASADB.     (See  •^rattan  AIJ^Ab.) 

to  whom  he  is  said  once  to  have  been  a  Sheie,  or  Scbeikb  {Avbie);  that  ■  to 

suitor,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dukedom  say,  the  tldar  or  dJtit.    The  chieft  ofthe 

of  Buckingham  i  hut  jealousy  of  the  duke  .  Arabic  tribes  or  hordes  tire  called  by  this 
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Bune.  They  are  sKtremelr  proud  of  defoitattheLoii|;IsUodorHolBi»a,iiiI7}6, 
their  )anglmeoriHibleaii<!«atot8,e^>eciat-  had  declared  eternal  war  agauiBt  the  wUm. 
ly  the  le«ida«  of  tbe  Bedouins.  Some  of  The  Bvotiera  from  Oeo^pa  to  Peumqri- 
Ukem  alao  take  the  title  of  «mtr,  without  vania  auiTered  from  their  depredatkun 
behmgiDg  to  tbe  race  of  Mobanuned.  more  than  from  all  the  other  boalile 
Tbe  priitce  of  Mecca  ia  ^^^d  "  aheik  tribes  together.  Owing  to  die  poverty  of 
of  Mecca,"  aod  ealb  hitnaeif  a  legitimate  tbe  trvasiuy,  the  govenunent  was  lumUe 
desaendani  of  Mohammed,  and  demBDdi  to  advance  the  uecenaty  fUnda,  and  the 
preaeiiti  fiom  the  caravans.  The  Mo-  whole  expense  of  the  supplies,  including 
Damroedana  also  call  the  heads  of  their  tramportation,  was  sustamed  bj  bis  ittdi- 
nwnastetiea  jftnjb,  and  tbe  Turicish  vidual  ctedit.  In  tbe  spring  of  tbe  same 
mufli  is  Bometimea  colled  thtik  iilulam  fear,  he  waa  elected  a  member  of  the 
(chief  irf'the  true  believers).  Virginia  legialature  from  Washington 
SsBLBDELiia.  (See  Ltauibant.)  countv ;  and,  in  tbe  autumn,  was  ccKmnia- 
Shilbt,  Isaac,  a  distinguiBhed  Ameri-  sooea  by  governor  Jefferson  as  b  m^qor 
can  revolutionary  officer,  was  bom  Dec  in  the  escMt  of  guards  to  tbe  conuoiaHiDn- 
11,  17S0,  near  Hagers  Town,  Maryland,  em  for  extending  tbe  boundaty  between 
He  received  a  common  Elnglish  educa-  Virginia  and  Noith  Carolina.  After  tbe 
(km  hi  Frederietown,  and  acted  aa  n  dep-  lUireDder  of  ChaHeston,  and  the  loss  of 
lay  abeiiffin  Frederic  county  previouB  to  tbe  southern  army  in  1780,  be  devoted 
Jus  becoming  of  age.  He  removed  with  himself  to  the  military  serrice  of  his 
bis  father  to  the  western  waters  when  country,  and,  throughout  Ihe  residue  of 
twenty-one  years  old.  In  1774,  he  was  the  revolutionary  struggle,  waa  actively 
appointed  a  lieuienam  in  the  expedition  engaged  in  fitting  her  battles  in  the 
under  Lewis,  against  the  Sliawaneee  and  south.  For  his  conduct  in  the  battle  of 
other  Indian  tribes  north'West  of  the  Kin^  moimtain,  October  7,  178(^  be 
Ohio.  In  1775,  he  went  to  Kentucky,  received  a  vole  of  thanks  end  an  elesanl 
and  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  land  sword,  from  the  legislature  of  Nmth  Car- 
surveyor.  After  nearly  a  twelve  months'  olina.  In  1781,  he  was  chosen  a  membM" 
expoeure  in  the  cane-brakes,  living  with-  of  that  body,  and  the  following  ye«r  was 
out  bread  or  salt,  his  health  beginning  to  reelected.  He  was  also  appointed,  ime  of 
fail,  be  returned  home.  In  1776,  and  De-  the  commiasionere  to  settle  Ihe  pre&np- 
&K  his  return  from  Kentucky,  the  com-  tion  cl^ms  on  the  Cumberland  river,  and 
mittee  of  safen  in  Virginia  ^)poinIed  lay  off  the  lands  allotted  to  the  officers 
htm  captain  of^  a  minute  oomfMuy — a  and  soldiers  of  the  North  Carolina  line, 
species  of  troops  organized  upon  the  first  south  of  where  Nashville  now  stands. 
breaking  out  of  the  reroliUicHi — but  not  This  eerrice  he  performed  in  the  winter 
called  into  service  from  the  extreme  fron-  of  1783 — 3.  Alter  the  separalion  be- 
lier  on  wliich  he  lived.  In  1777,  he  wbb  tween  Vii^nia  snd  Kentucky,  and  the 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  Virginia  a  formation  of  a  constitution  for  the  latter 
'  '"  for  the  state,by  a  convention,  of  which  eokniel 
to  guard  Shelby  was  a  memtier,  ha  t 

r  of  Kentucky,  in  J79Si.     From 

'■  "     -'-'---''  his  term  of 

n  retirement, 

--=    ..  .    fhatever,e«- 

«  obtained  nearer  than  StauaCon  in  Vir-  cept  that   of   eWlor  for  {o-eradent  and 

^inia,  a  distance  of  300  miles ;  and  to  ac-  vice-meaident,  to  which  he  was  invariably 

compli8hit,requiredtheexertiouof  ell  the  called.     In  the  Utter  year  he  was  again 


the  back  sBttlenients,  and  to  lay  in  sup-  governor  of  Kentucky,  in  1793. 

plies  for  a  grand  treaty,  to  be  held  st  the  1796^  after  the  exraration  of  bis  ti 

Long  Island  of  Holnon  river,  with   tbe  office,  until  1812,  he  lived  in  retii 

Cherokees.     These  supplies  were  not  to  discharging  no  public  duty  whatev 


puia,  a  distance  of  300  miles ;  and  to  ac-  vice-m«aident,  to  which  he  was  invariably 
hit,requiredtheexertiouof  ell  the  called.  In  the  latter  year  he  wa 
„,  enterpriseandperaeverance  which  chosen  governor,  and  during  the  «. 
marked  his  character.  Li  1778,  he  was  zealous  in  bis  exertions  to  aid  the 
still  engaged  in  the  commimary  depart-  mcai  cause.  In  1813,  he  marched  i 
mentloprovideauppliesforthecontinenlal  head  of  4000  men  across  the  stal 
army,  and  for  a  ibrrnidable  expedition  Ohio,  to  the  frontier,  where  ^neral  Har< 
by  the  way  of  Pittsburg  against  the  north-  riaon  commanded  the  American  forces, 
western  Indians.  lu  1779,  he  was  ap-  In  1816,  he  returned  to  private  Ufe,  and, 
pcnnted  by  governor  Henry  to  fiimish  in  1818,  acted  as  a  commienoner,  in  con- 
supplies  for  acampaign  againsttheCbick-  junction  with  general  Jackson,  in  forming 
amoggy  Indiana— a  numerous  banditti  on  a  trean  with  the  Chickasaw  Indians.  In 
the  south  ride  of  the  Tenneasee  river,  1820,  he  experienced  a  paralytie  strahe, 
under  the  control  of  a  dariuE  Chertdtee  which  tendered  his  right  arm  uaeleM, 
chief,calledDraggiBnCano(,triio,aftGrhis  and  occasioned  a  dight  lameiteas during 
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tiM  rest  of  hie  lift.    Hk  death  occuned  and  was  Mibaequentlv  reduced  to  Hhea 

auddenlf ,  July  18,  1836,  in  the  76tfa  yew  by  hie  friends.     Shelley's  renwns  were 

of  hb  age,  in  consequence  of  a  stroke  of  depoeited  in  the  Protestant  burial-grDund 

apoplexy.  alRome.    At  the  time  i^his  dec«ase,Hr. 

S11E1.L.    (See  CoiKhoU^.]  Shelley  had  nearly  cnmpleied  his  thiiti- 

Sbeu^  in  onilleiy,  includes  bcmtbe  and  edi  year.    His  pruicipal  works  aie  The 

grenades.     (See  those  articles.^  Revolt   of  Islam  ;  Alaator,   or  the  Spirit 

SBCij.'BAnK    HicKOHi.      (See  Hkk-  of  Solitude ;  The  Cenci,  a  trasedy  Tsee 

01^.)  Cenei,  Beatrice);  AdoDais;  HeDes;  Pro- 

SHEU.ET,  Percy  Byashe,  eldest  son  of  metheus  Unbound  ;  and   a  poatliumous 

sir  Timothy  Shelley,  Susmx,  was  born  at  volume  of  poems. 

Field-place,  in  that  county,  August  4, 1792.  Sbell-Lic.    (See  Cbenu,  end  of  the 

He  was  sent  to  Eton,  whence  he  waa  uticle.) 

early  removed  to  Oxford.    This  removal  Shei^',  one   of  the    petriarcbH,  eldest 

was  owing  to  liis  eccentricity  of  charoc-  sou  of  Noah,  is  said  in  Scripture  to  have 

ler,  which  led  liim  to  neglect  the  studiea  died  si  the  ag«  of  600  years.    The  He- 

and  nolate  the  rules  of  the  school,  and  brews  traced  their  oriein  to  Shem,throu^ 

finally  resulted  in  his  expulson  from  Oi-  Abraham,  who  was  the  ei^tb  in  descent 

ford.     His  family,  naturuly  offended  with  from  him. 

his  conduct,  and  not  less  with  bis  free  Sht.vitish  LAKouABsa.     (See  Semitie 

opinions  on  matters  of  letlgioD,  was  still  Langvagea.) 

further  estranged  by  an  ill-aasorted  mar-  SHEKAiniOAi]  ;    a    river    of  Virainia, 

riage.     The  result  was  vei^  unfortunate,  which  flows  into  the   Potomac,  oner  a 

for  aflertbe  Mrth  of  two  chddren,  a  sepa-  separate  course  of  about  200  Dules,  just 

ration  look  place  by  mutual  consent ;  ^nd  before  the  Potomac  bursts  throu^  the 

the  death  01  the  lady  soon  ailer  exposed  Blue  Ridge.    It  waters  a  fertile  county, 

him  to  much  obloquy.     On  the  decease  and   has  good   boat  navigation  for  lOO 

of  his  first  wife,  he  married  Miss  Godwin,  milee. 

daughter  of  the  celeln^ted  author  of  Po-  SnEttsTonE,    William,    was    bom    at 

liticalJustice,  byMary  WoistoDecrail,and  Holes  Owen,  in    Shropshire,    in    1714. 

soon  afler  retired  to  Marlow,  in  Bucking-  His  father  waa  a  gentleman  fiumer,  who 

hamshire,  where  he  wrote  bis  Revolt  of  cultivated   a  moderate  estate,   called  the 

lulam.     About  this  time,  applicalioo  was  LeiMowu,  which  were  rendered  colebrtoed 

niade  by  he  family  to  deprive  him  of  the  by  thelasteofhisson.  The  latter  was  edu- 

'guardianriiip  of  ms  two  children,  a  boy  cated  at  Oxford,  and  entertained  thoughts 

and  a  girl,  on  the  ground  of  his  atheistical  of  taking  his  academical  degrees,  and  pro- 

and  sceptical  nobonH,  and  certain  danger-  ceeding  to  the  study  of  some  proferaion, 

ouH  opinions  respeclins  the  intercourse  of  but  was  seduced,  by  oblalnm^  posMsaion 

the   sexes.     The  application   succeeded,  of  hie  paternal  property,  to  relinquish  all 

principally  owng  to  a  juvenile   produc-  views  of  an  active  hfo,  and  occupied  him- 

tioDfCidled  Queen  Hah,  written  while  at  self  with  rural  embellislmientB,   and  the 

Oxford,and  published  withouttheconsent  cultivation  of  poetry.     In  1737,  he  printed 

of  the  author.    This  event  caused  him  a.  volume  of  juvenile  poems,  which   ob- 

much  unea^ees,  end  probably  induced  taitied  little   notice  ;    and,   in   1740,  the 

him  to  quit  England,  and  repair,  with  his  Judgment  of  Hercules.     In  the  following 

second  wife  and  their  children,  to  Italy,  year  appeared   his   School-mistreas,   the 

where  he  renewed  an  acquaintance  with  beat  of  his  poems.  His  great  object,  to  ren- 

lord   Byron,   la  whom   he  had    become  der  the  L^isowes  famous  for  picturesque 

known  during  a  former  visit  to  the  conti-  beautyandelegance,ledtoexpenseswhich 

iient.     With  him  and  Lei^h  Hunt,  Sbel-  he  could  but  ill  support,  and  he  was  by 

ley  joined  in  a  periodical  miscellany,  pub-  no  means  a  happy  inhalntant  of  the  Eden 

lished  in  London,  entitled  The  Libert,  which  be  had  created.     He  died  in  Feb- 

This    publication,  which   contained  the  ruaiy,   17^   in   his   fiftieth    yeai*.      Hia 

Vision  of  Judgment,  by  lord  B^n,  and  wores  were  collected  in  three  volumes, 

other  original  productioita,  waa  mterrupt-  octavo.      The    first   consists    of  elegies, 

ed  by  the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Shelley,  odes,  songs  and  ballad.-),  levities,  or  pieces 

whowasdrownedinhis return  fromLe^-  of  humor, and  moral  pieces;  the  second 

horn  to  hia  house,onlhe  gulf  of  Lcrici,  m  containshis  proae  works;  and   the  third, 

the   bay  of  Spczia,  by  the  wreck  of  his  letters  to  his  Friends.     As  a  poet,  he  is 

sailing  boat,  in   a  sudden    storm,  Jub'i  eleguiE,  melodioUB,  tender,  and  correct  in 

1823.    A  ftw  days  afterwards,  the  body  aootiment,  and  often  pleadng  and  natural 

was  washed  ou  sfawe  near  Vis  Reggio,  in  description,  but  rather  feeble.     The 
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prow  wMkfl  dMf^y  good  hum  and  cul-  puricide.    Von  Hammer  hu  diftwn  tbe 

tivaled  taste,  aiid  contain  jiut  and  acute  niBteriale  of  his  Schirin,  a  Peiaan  ro- 

obaervBlioiM  on  maokiod.     [See  his  Xo/c  niantic   poem   (14   coutoe,    in    Germau, 

bj  JobnaoD,  mai  Gmr»'»IUeMtetio>u  tf  Leipeic,  1809),  from  Peraanand  Turiualt 

Shenttoiu.)  HOUrcee. 

SuxFHEBit  Kiitaa.    {See  Ifycm*.]  SKcaiDAK,  Thorau,  son  of  an   Insh 

Sbepbebd'h  Doe  [caitu  dimetlitiu  of  divine,  was  bom  near  Dublin,  in  ITS], 
Linrueufs  and  It  duai  de  btrgtr  of  fiuf-  and  was  sent  to  Westminster,  where  he 
fon)  is  distinguished  by  its  uprwhl  eara  was  admitted  on  the  foundation.  He 
and  the  remarkable  villosin^  of  the  tail  afterwards  entered  aa  a  student  of  Trinj- 
beueaih,  and  stands  at  the  nesd  of  tbe  ty  collese,  Dublin,  but  quitted  the  uni- 
class  of  &nndogs.  This  breed  of  dogs  versitj  for  the  stage,  and  made  bis  first 
is  nid  to  be  jveseired  in  the  greatest  appearance  in  the  character  of  Richard 
purity  in  tbe  northern  part  of  Scotland,  111  (1743),  in  Dublin.  After  a  visit  a 
n4iere  its  aid  is  higblr  necMsair  in  man-  Londm,  in  1744,  he  returned  to  tbe  Irish 
aging  tbe  uuinerous  herds  of  aneep  bred  metropolis,  and  became  a  theatrical  man- 
in  tbose  extensive  wikfa.  Tbe  Mune  va-  ager.  In  this  situation  be  experienced 
rie^  is  difibsed  on*  most  parts  of  Eu-  various  misfortuQes,  and  th&  establkh- 
rope.  The  d<^  |MevenIS  the  sheep  from  ment  of  a  rival  theatre  completed  the  ni- 
slraggUug,aiidconducteIbemfroin  one  part  in  of  bis  affiura.  He  then  commenced 
ofthe  pasture  to  another:  it  will  not  suffer  lectures  on  elocution,  to  which  subject 
an^  strange  sheep  to  mix  with  them.  In  he  endeavored  to  draw  the  attention  of 
dnving  a  numbra-  of  sheep  to  a  distance,  the  public  by  means  of  the  press.  He 
a  well-trained  dor  ahntays  confines  them  subeequeatly  repaired  to  France,  to  avoid 
to  the  road,  wati^ing  every  aveniw  thU  hia  creditors;  and,  while  there,  be  had 
leads  from  it,  and  pursuing  ever^  ^'*'!^~  ''*"  misfortune  lo  lose  his  wife  (1767^ 
rier.  At  tbe  herdsman's  signal,  this  faith-  Returning  to  England,  alWr  tbe  retiie- 
nJ  assistant  will  conduct  tbe  sheep  to  ment  of  Garrick  from  tbe  stage,  he  be- 
him  from  a  conndeiBble  distance.  came  manager  of  Drury  lane  theatre,  of 

SBEPaiao's  PnssE  [thla^  buna  pat-  which  bis  son  was  one  of  the  proprietMB; 

Urii) ;  a  small,  insignificant,  cruciferous  but  some  disputes  taking  place,  be  retired 

plant,  bearing  diminutive  while  flowers,  from  the  office,aDdreBunied  hieBttention 

and  short,  triangular,  compressed  poda,  to  oratory.    Tbe  latent  of  his  literary 

which  is  now  naturalized,  and  common  labors  was  an  Oithoepical  Dictiooary  trf" 

in  cultivated  grounda,  in  most  parts  of  tbe  English  Language,  in  1788,  in  which 

tbe  wwld.    The  radical  leavee  are  pin-  year  he  died.— His  wife  fVancet  was  tfa* 

BBlifid.     It^  of  no  knovm  utility.  authw  of  Sidney  Biddulph   (3  vols)—* 

Shkbbkt,  or   SoasBTTO  ;  a  beverage  very  interesting  but  somln«  tale  ;  Nour- 

of  the  Orientals,  made  of  water,  sugar,  jahad,  an  Eastern  romance,  since  drama- 

lemon-juiee,  rose-water,  dried  fruits  and  lized ;  and  tvro  comediee,  the  Discovery, 

amber.  and  the  Dupe.     (See  the  account  of  her 

Sbebxeh,  or  Scuiam,  or  Siba;  an  lifeby hergi-and-daucbter,AliciaLe&nu.) 
Arraeuian  princess,  second  wife  of  Chos-  SusKiDAn,  Richard  Brinsley,  the  ibird 
rou  or  Choeroea  II  (q.  v.),  who  reigned  son  of  the  preceding,  distinguished  as  a 
over  Persia  in  the  beginning  of  the  sev-  statesman,  wit  and  dramatist,  was  brnn  in 
enth  century.  Shereen  is  still  in  West-  Dublin,  Oct.  30,  1751.  For  tbe  early  de- 
em Asia  die  model  of  fetnale  perfection,  velopement  of  his  talents,  he  vras  indebt- 
celebiated  for  her  wit,  her  accomplish-  ed  to  the  instmctions  of  bis  accomplished 
ments,  and  her  incomparable  beauty,  mother ;  and  he  was  afterwards  placed  at 
Her  story  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  Shahna-  a  grammar-school  at  Dublin.  In  1762, 
nuA.  (See  Fofhui.)  The  Persian  and  be  was  sent  to  Harrow  school,  which  he 
Turkiui  romances  represent  her  as  the  left  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  owing  to  his 
daughter  of  Maurice,  a  Byzantine  empe-  frther^  embarrassmenls.  With  a  view 
ror.  They  are  filled  with  tbe  account  of  to  the  legal  profesHon,  he  entered  as  a 
her  sudden  passion  Ibr  Chosroes,  her  student  of  the  Middle  Temple ;  but  tbe 
jnadual  alienation  from  him,  the  love  of  close  application  and  industry  requisite 
tne  sculptor  Ferhad,  the  most  beautifiil  for  succeaa  as  a  lawyer  were  uncongenial 
yontii  of  tbe  East,  for  tbe  fhsi^nating  with  his  disposition,  and  he.retinquisbed 
queen,  and  her  melsncholv  &te.  Her  the  bar  for  politics  and  the  drama.  His 
husband  was  murdered  by  his  own  son,  early  marriage,  also,  made  some  mora 
and  Shereen  put  herself  to  death  on  his  immediate  means  of  support  than  the 
tomb,  to  escape  the  importunitiee  of  the  [vactice  of  a  junior  banister  necessary, 
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•nd  he  turned  his  attentioD  to  dmnaiic  of  Mr.  Fox,  nho  survived  bis  celebnUd 

coiDpoflhion.     His  fiist   productiou,   ihe  rival  only  a  few  monthi,  new  alteratioiw 

Riv^  WBB  acted  at  Govern  gardeo   in  took  place,  asd  Sheridan  was  deprived  of 

1775,   with   moderate   Buccen  ;   but  the  office,  to  which  he  tMver  returned.     .\t 

Duenna,  a  musical  entertaimnent,  which  the  general  election  in  1606,  he  obtained 

R>Uowed,  WB8  received  with  seneral  ad-  a  seat  for  Weetminsur,  the  greet  object 

niiralioQ ;    and   bis   School   for   Scandal  of  his  ambitiou ;  but  he  was  aAerwu^ 

gained  him  the  highest  reputation  as  a  nominated  for  the  borou^  of  Ilcheater, 

comic  writer.    On  the  retirement  of  Gar-  which  he  continued  to  repreaeot  during 

rick  from  the  management  of  Drury  lane  the  lemainderof  hia  parliamentary  career. ' 

theatre,  Sheridan,  in  conjunction  with  The  latter  p«ut  of  the  life  of  this  bicbh- 

doctor  Forde  and  Mr.  Linfey,  purchased  talented  individual    was    irobittema   by 

Garrick's    share    of  the    pa^nt      lliia  misfbrtunes,   principally  arimng  from  bw 

Cperty  qualified  him  for  a  seal  iji  par-  own  indolence  and  mismanagement, 
lent;  and,  in  1780,  he  was  chosen  thousfa  the  destruction  of  Drujy  luiethe- 
member  for  the  borough  of  StoiTord.  aire  bv  fire  contributed  to  increase  bis 
Lord  North  was  then  mmister,  and  Bher-  difficuuiw.  When  tbe  affaire  of  thai 
idan,  joining  the  oppositioa,  dnplayed  so  establishment  were  arranged,  in  1811, 
much  abilin',  that,  on  tbe  retreat  of  the  Mr.  Sheridan  and  bii  son  were  to  lutve 
premier,  and  the  conclusiiHi  of  the  Ameri-  £40,000  fbr  their  afasre  of  tbe  piopenyi 
can  war,  he  was  made  under  secMary  of  but  the  portion  of  tbe  farmer  was  not  suf- 
staie  fbr  the  war  department  He  re-  fident  to  liquidate  tbe  debts  and  reserved 
BiKned,  with  his  principal,  in  consequence  claims  to  wtueb  it  was  liable.  The  dis- 
of  a  dispute  with  Ind  Sbethume,  after-  sohitiwi  of  parliament,  and  bis  Ulure  in 
wardsmarquiaof  LaiiBd(iwne,wbo  waeat  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  seat  for  StBffi>rd, 
the  bead  of  the  ministry.  His  intimaie  the  borough  he  bad  fbrmeily  repreaenied, 
connexion  with  Fox  brought  him  again  completed  his  ruin.  In  the  latter  part  of 
into  office  on  tbe  coaLtion  of  that  staiea-  181!^  he  had  relinquished  all  thoughts  of 
man  with  lord  North,  when  Sheridan  retuming  to  ^e  house  of  commons ;  and 
held  the  poet  of  jcnnl  aecretary  of  the  the  remainder  of  hie  existence  was  ^)eut 
treaeuiY  under  the  duke  of  Portland,  in  attempts  to  ward  ofi*  the  dangeis  to 
Tlie  dissolution  of  that  ministry  threw  which  hie  -  improvidence  had  exposed 
him  again  into  the  ranks  of  oppositioii,  him.  At  length  eveiy  resource  niled, 
where  he  remained  during  the  whole  pe-  and  tbe  disenpMranc*  of  his  property  was 
riod  of  tbe  political  ascendency  of  Mr.  followed  bv  the  snest  of  his  person.  Af- 
Pitt.  He  now  attained  distinguished  6e-  ter  a  few  days'  detention,  he  was  released, 
lebrity  as  &  parliamentary  orator,  and  his  but  only  to  experience  tntb  ajqirebeii- 
lateittB  were  particulaiiy  exhibited  in  his  aion  and  alann,  from  which  be  sought  a 
opposition  to  tbe  extension  of  tbe  revenue  temporaiy  relief  in  that  unrestrained  in- 
tawB,and  on  tbesut^i  of  the  Weeiniin-  dulgence  and  dissipation  whicfa  hadocce- 
Bier  election ;  but  the  grandest  display  of  sioned  his  misfortunes.  Intempeianca 
his  eloquence  occurred  during  the  prog-  had  undermined  his  coiMitulion,  and 
KM  of  the  impeachment  of  Warren  mental  anxiety  completed  the  destruction 
Haatings.  In  1792,  Mr.  Sheridan  lost  his  of  bis  health.  Even  on  the  bed  of  sick- 
wife,  who  left  one  son ;  and,  three  years  ness  he  was  not  exempted  &om  the  terrora 
aAerwards,  be  married  Mis  Ogle,  duurii-  of  being  arrested  for  debt.  His  death 
ter  of  tbe  dean  of  Winchester.  With  Uiis  took  place  July  7,  iei&  Besides  the 
lady  be  hod  a  conaiderahle  fortune,  wlrfch  playa  ab-eady  mentioned,  Mr.  Sheridan 
envied  him  to  purchase  the  estate  of  was  the  author  of  St.  Patrick's  Day,  or  the 
Poleedon,  in  Surrey ;  and,  as  he  held  tlM  Scheming  Lieutenant,  a  &rce ;  a  Trip  to 
office  of  receiver-general  of  the  duchy  of  Scaiborou^,  a  comedy,  altered  from 
Cornwall,  worth  £1300  a  year,  and  re-  Vanbrugb;  the  Camp,  a  ftrce;  the  Crit- 
tained  his  interest  in  Drury  lane  theatre,  ic,  or  the  Tragedy  rehearsed ;  Rotnnson 
he  seemed  to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  Crusoe,  or  Hu-lequin  Friday,  a  panto- 
of  pecuniary  cTiBtreas.  The  political  mime ;  and  Pizarro,  a  play,  from  the  Oer- 
changes  cpnsemient  on  tlie  death  of  man  of  Kotzebue.  He  also  wrote  Venea 
Mr.  Fitt,  in  1B06,  occauoned  the  exalta-  to  tbe  Memory  of  David  Oairick  (1779, 
tion  of  the  party  with  which  Sheridan  4to.];  and  a  Comparative  Statement  of  the 
was  connected,  and  he  obtained  tbe  lu-  two  Bills  for  the  better  tiovemment  of 
crative  poet  oftteasurw  of  the  navy,  and  tbe  British  Possessions  in  India  (1788, 
tlie  rank  ofa  privy  counsellor.  This  ad-  4to.).  Ah  a  ^>eaker,  he  ranks  among  Uie 
minietntion  being  weakened  by  tbe  k>as  most  finished  and  varied  of  the  rhetmical 
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BcbcKii ;  Bud  hiB  dpeaeli  alrnacly  alluded  bgrig,  or  burgfa,  a  borough-retpt,  and  he 

to  against  Wamn    HaatitigB   haa    been  who  acted  in  the  town  the  tm.-f;trt/a.  The 

deemed  one  of  the  roost  atriking  q>eia-  leading  duties  of  this  officer,  in  England 

mens  of  English  eloquence  upon  record,  and  the  U.  States^  ue  the  same  as  thoee 

Aji  a  dnuuaciet,  he  may  be  considered  the  performed  by  the  An^o-Saxim  gtrt/ii, 

head  of  the  depaitinent  of  that  line  of  namelv,  of  an  executive  as  diatinguiabed 

comedy  which  exhibits  the  poUte  malice,  from  IboHe  of  a  judicial  kind, 

the  civil  detraction,  the  e7utPDfii<,iningue,  SHEKiFrMcia,  or  SsEKirr   Moor;  a 

perriflage,  and  lurking  ironf,  wluch  cfar-  plain   of  Scotland,  near    the    Grampian 

acteiize  aocial  intercourse  in  the  more  roountains,  in  Penbsliire.    Here  a  bloody 

cultivated    ranks   of  hfe.     Wii  usually  battle  was  fought  between  the  anny  <a 

takes  the  lead  of  humc«:  in  this  species  of  George  I  and  the  rebels,  under  the  earl 

cotnpontion,   with   a   CMreqKindent    de-  of  Mar,  in  1715.     (See  SMari,  Jama  Eit- 

Btruction  of  nature    and   veHaiinilitude.  laml  Jfhmeu.) 

The  School  for  Scandal  is  a  felicitous  ex-  Sbbbifp's  Tocbn.    (See  Covriti  toL 

emplification  of  character,  aikl  of  some  of  iii,  p.  589.) 

the  most  con^icuoufl  of  the  well-tKed  She&loci,  William,  an  EpiECOpdeler- 
vicee  and  (bllies  of  faahionable  life.  A  gyman,  bom  it)  Soutbwaik,  about  1611, 
collection  of  bis  q>Beches,infive  volumes,  studied  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  Peter- 
was  published  in  1816.  His  Dramatic  house,  Cambridge,  where  ite  proceeded 
Works  aw^ared  in  1821  (S  vols.,  8vo.),  doctor  of  divmity  in  1680.  Aftertherer- 
edited  by  rlliomaa  Moore,  who  has  nnce  olution,  having  refused  to  take  the  oath 
published  a  Life  of  Sheridan.  of  allegiance  to  William  III,  he  wns  swt- 
Sbbbifp.  The  sfaeriff  is  an  officer  of  pendea  from  the  pastoral  office ;  but,  on 
great  antiqui^,  and  known  b^  a  coire-  ois  subsequent  compliance,  he  was  re- 
sponding name  in  most  countnee  in  Eu-  stored,  and,  in  1691,  promoted  to  the 
rope.  He  was  called  in  the  Danish  gr&vue  deanery  of  Sl  Paul's.  His  death  to<J[ 
Swedish,  gr^fioe;  Anglo-Saxon,  gartfa;  place  in  1707.  Doctor  Sherlock  distiii- 
German,  grq/*;  and,  in  the  Laim  of  ibe  guisbed  himself  ea  a  polemical  divine 
middle  sges,gT'apAu,  or^rofEo.  Adelung  against  the  UiBsenters,  and  carried  on  a 
observes  that  the  twelve  judges  appointed  controveisy  with  doctor  South  relative  to 
by  Odin  were  called  grm.  Both  the  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  His  works  on 
officer  and  the  name  have,  with  some  va-  practical  theology,  c^>ecially  his  Dis- 
riotions,  been  retained  in  Germany.  The  courses  on  Death  and  on  Judgment,  are 
grafot  the  Germans  is,  for  the  meet  pert,  much  esteemed,  and  have  passed  through 
a  title  of  dignity,  answering  to  the  count  numerous  editions. 

of  the  French,  and  the  eon  of  the  Eog-  SHEftLOCK,  Thomas,  son  of  the  pre- 
lish ;  and,  in  some  cases,  it  is  also  the  title  ceding,  bom  in  London,  in  1678,  received 
ofa  prince,  as  the  loiu^grq/',  or  tnonlgTti/'.  his  education  at  Catharine-hall,  Cam- 
Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  gtnfa,  or,  bridgu,  where  he  obtained  <&  feltowship. 
as  he  is  called  m  English,  the  nevt,  waa  In  1714,  he  was  chosen  master  of  Catha- 
an  officer  of  justice  inferior  in  rank  to  the  rine-hall,  and  was  promoted  to  the  dean- 
alderman.  He  was  a  mimsterial  officer,  ery  of  Chichester  in  1716,  after  which  he 
appointed  to  execute  procenes,  keep  the  entered  into  a  controveisy  vrith  bishop 
peace,  and  put  the  tawa  in  execution.  Hoadly,  in  defence  of  the  ciHporanon  and 
He  witnessed  contracts,  brought  oflend-  test  acts.  In  1725,  be  published  Dis- 
ei«  to  Justice,  and  de1iter«d  them  to  pun-  courses  on  Prophecy,  intended  to  obviate 
iehment,  took  bail  of  such  as  were  to  ap-  th»  infidel  objections  of  Anthony  CoUins. 
pear  before  the  thiregtmoU,  or  county  Doctor  Sherlock,  in  1738,  Bucc«eded 
coiul,  and  presided  at  Ihe  hundred  court  Hoadly  in  the  trishopric  of  Bangor,  and, 
ar/olemoU.  There  was  a  distinciion  both  in  1734,  in  that  of  Sali^uiy.  He  was 
in  the  rank  and  jurisdiction  of  the  grrf/o.  offered  the  primacy  on  tlie  decease  of 
The  Ain-ga-e/a,gkm-reevt,or»ha^,yfBB  archbishop  Potter,  in  1747;  but  he  re- 
probably  distinguished  by  tbe  name  of  the  fused  it ;  and,  the  following  year,  he  was 
ciftf's  gen/a,  because  he  more  immedi-  translateid  to  the  see  of  London,  where 
al^  executed  the  king's  precepts,  and  he  remained  till  his  death,  1761.  Bishop 
eometimes  sat  in  the  place  of  the  alder-  Sheriock  was  the  author  of  the  Trial  of 
man  in  the  county  coun.  He  appears,  tbe  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  Je- 
ako,  to  have  been  distinguished  by  ^e  sus ;  and  his  Sennons  are  among  the  beet 
liiie  oi  the  hthrgertfa,  or  hgk-shtr^.  The  Bpeciroene  of  English  pulpit  eloquence 
gtr^a  who  acted  m  the  tiuiing  was  call-  extant, 
ed  tne  tilhing-retvt,  he  who  acted  in  the  SHsaiun,  R^er,  a  signer  of  the  Dec- 
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Iiratioii  of  IndependenM,  wis  bom  ai  contiaued  to  occupya  seat  in  ihw  body 
Newton,  MaaBacbuaettB,  April  19,  1731.  until  his  death,  in  1793,  a  space  of  nine- 
His  fklher  was  a  respectBhle  fanner,  but  teen  yean.  His  whole  congreMBonal  ca- 
of  circuTDBtances  too  moderate  to  allow  reer  was  marked  by  iDdefiligable  zeal, 
him  to  eive  his  ma  any  other  educotioa  iodustry  and  fortitude.  His  stcrting  sense, 
than  that  fumiBfaed  by  the  Tillage  integrity  and  tiniineas,  gave  bim  great  iu- 
Rchool.  Roger  was  eariy  apprenticed  to  fluence  in  the  aasembly.  The  estimation 
a  shoemaker;  and,  on  the  aeath  of  bis  in  which  be  was  held  W  his  fellow  roem- 
father,  when  he  was  only  nineteen  years  ben  may  be  interred  fiom  the  selection 
of  age,  be  supported  his  mother  and  anu-  of  him  as  the  aasoclale  of  Adams,  iSank- 
merous  fiimily  by  his  labor,  his  older  lin,JefreiBon  and  Livingston,  on  the  corn- 
brother  having,  some  time  before,  remov-  mjtlee  appointed  to  prepare  the  Declara- 
ed  to  New  Milfcad,  in  ConnecticuL  tion  of  Independence.  While  holding  a 
Thither  (he  whole  ftinily  also  removed  seat  in  congress,  he  served  the  slate  which  ' 
in  174^  Ro^  performing  the  journey  on  he  represented  in  various  other  ways, 
foot,  whh  his  tools  on  bis  Inck.  Soon  During  the  war,  he  wasamendierof  the 
afterwards  he  relinquished  the  riioe-  governor's  cotmeit  of  safety;  and,  from 
making  trade,  and  entered  into  partner-  1764  to  his  death,  was  mayor  of  the  city 
ahip  with  his  tnother  as  a  country  mer-  of  New  Haven.  In  1783,  he  was  com- 
chant.  From  his  earUeat  youth,  he  bad  missioned,  together  with  Rkbard  Law, 
always  manifested  an  unconquerable  avid-  both  of  whom  were  at  the  time  judges 
ity  for  knowledge,  and,  avtuling  himself  of  of  the  superior  court,  to  revise  3te 
evei;  opportuoi^,  became  remaitable  statutes  of  the  state — a  work  of  great 
for  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  attain-  labor  and  difficulty,  and  which  r—  — 
-                '                 "■     skill  in  -  •"■   ^-'  

ptnnted,  in  1745,  county  surveyor.     In 

astronomy  he  was  likewise  a  pavScient.  the  U.  States;  a ^ 

In  1746,  and  for  several  succeeding  years,  necticul  was  owing,  in  a  great  measure, 

he  sug^lied  the  sstroDomical  calculations  to  his  influence.     He  appeared  before  the 

for  an  idmanac  published  in  the  city  of  state  convention,  and  made  a  plain  and 

New  York.     Having  devoted  for  some  peispicuous  explanation  of  the  probable 

time  his  leisure  moments  to.the  study  of  operation  of  the  principles  of  the  instru- 

the  law,  he  was  admitted,  in  1754,  to  the  ment    He  was  continued  in  his  place  in 

bar,  wIkts  he  rapidly  rose  to  distinctioD.  the  house   of  repreeentativeB  under  the 

In  the  following  year,  he  was  tmpointed  new  government,  and,  at  tbe  exgnration 

a  justice  of  the  peace  for  New  Milford,  of  two  years,  was  chosen  to  the  senate, 

which  town  be  also  represented  the  same  but  was  obliged  to  retire  from  this  station 

year  in  tbe  colonial  assembly.     In  175a  in   consequence   of  ill   health,   July  83, 

he  was  appointed  judge  of  ihe  court  of  1^3,  b  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

cmninon  pleas  fw  the  county  of  Litchfield  Tbe  predominant  trait  of  Mr.  Sherman's 

— an  office  which  he  fiU^  with   great  character  was  bis  practical  wisdom,  or,  in 

repalation   for  the   two    ensuing   years,  other  words,  bis  strong  common  sense. 

He  then  fixed  his  residence  in  New  Ha-  "  That,"  said  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  one  occa- 

ven,  of  which  town  be  was  made  a  jus-  sion,  when  pointing  out  the  various  mem- 

tice  ofthe  peace,  and  oflen  represented  it  bera  of  congress  to  a  friend,  "that  is  Mr. 

in   the  colonial   assembly.     In  1765,  he  Sherman,  of   Connecticut — a   man  tefui 

was  made  judge  of  the  court  'of  common  mttr  taid  afoaliMh  tiling  in  kit  life."     He 

pleas,  and,  about  tbe  same  time,  he  was  possessed  smgular  power  in  peneiraliug 

appointed  treasurer  of  Yale  college.    In  mto  the  characters  and  motives  of  men, 

1766^  he  was  elected  a  meu^r  of  the  while  th«  rectitude  and  integrity  of  his 

uraw  hotsn  in  tbe  geDetal  assembly  of  own  nature  enabled  bim  to  acquire  an  ex- 

Comiecticut,  which  station  be  retained  for  tiaonlinaiy  Induence.     Though  a  man  of 

nineteen  jeers,  when,  the  office  of  judge  naturally  strong  pasions,  he  obtained  a 


, , , e  of  judge  ,  „  , 

being  ccMwideted  incompatible  with  it,  he  complete  control  over  them  bi 

_  _  .  .  ineaitatinK, 

support  oir  Aiqerican  nghts  caused  and  devoid  of  most  of  the   gimces  or 


relirod.  His  judgeship  1ie  held  until  his  bis  deep  religious  spirit,  and  became  ha- 
election,  in  1789,  to  congress,  under  the  tntually  calm,  sedate  and  self-possessed. 
federal  constltuiion.    His  eariy  and  stren-    As  a  speaker,  he  was  slow  and  hesitating. 


l>e  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  first  oratory ;  but  the  wdght  of  his  matter,  and 

ccoigrecs  of  1774.     He  was  pre*-  the  convictian  of  his  sincerity,  caused  him 

t  U  dw  opening  of  ibe  Bpswon,  and  to  be  listened  to  with  great  respect  and 
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and  pcofiHiod. 


His  learning  was  extensire    lonil  rmih  the  capital,  Lerwick),  Yell, 
Unst,  Vfhaimy,  BnmAj.    Tbe  climats  is 


n  agree^le.    The  winds  aie  tempatu- 
19,  aDd  the  raina  heavy.    The  sea  «wellB 

e  province  of  Andahina,  near  Cadiz,  and  ragea  in  euci)  a  nwnner,  that  for  fi*a 

Many  of  tbe  raiDcipal  vineyarde  are  in  or  six  months  the  porta  are  almoM  iuac' 

the  liands  of  British  and  foreign  ietttera,  ceaeible.     There  k  great  divereity  of  soil, 

to  which  probabtf  is  to  be  ascribed  the  Tbe  general  appmuanceia  a  scene  of  nig- 

improrenient  which   of  late   has  taken  gedneai  and  iterilitT.     Some  patcbeB  of 

E9  in  SheiTj  wines.     The  beat  soil  niiserml>)y  culiivaied  aoil  relieve  the  eya 

rixa)  consists  chiefly  of  carfaonaze  of  of  a  traveller ;  but  no  tree  nor  siinib  kstn 

,  with  a  small  admixture  of  silex  and  be  seen.    The  western  ports  are  peculiar- 

claf,andoccBHionBliyma^e8ia.   Red  and  ly  wild,  dreary,  and  deacJate,  CMisistiu 

white  gnpes  are  used  indiscriminBlely.  of  eiay    rocki^    stagtuut    maiabea    and 

When  ripe  and  gathered,  they  are  aprewl  pools,  broken  and  precipitous  coasts^  ez- 

(Hi  mats,  and  left  to  dry  for  two  or  three  cavated  into  Tsst  natui^  ai^ee  and  deep 

days ;  they  are  then  (reed  &om  the  stalks,  caverns.      There  is  plenty   of  peat  and 

and  the  rotten  or  unrioe  berries  rejected,  turf  for  fuel.    Oreet  numbeiB  of  bones 

Being  now  introducea  into  vats,  with  a  are  bred  in  ShetUod,  tbourii  the;  are  of 

layer  of  burnt  gypsum  on  the  sur&ce,  they  very  small  size.     These  little  anlnuila, 

are  trodden   by   peasants   with    wooden  however,  are  full  of  spirit,  and  bear  &- 

shoes.    The  juice  is  collected  in  casks,  in  tigiie  much  better,  in  proportion  lo  their 

which  the  fermentation  is  allowed  to  take  size,  than   lamr  horses,  and   evident^ 


place,  continuing  gencrallv  &om  October  proceed  fh>m  uie  Norway  bone,  thouf[fa 
till  the  begiDninK  or  middle  of  December. '  reduced  in  size,  periiaps,  in  some  degrse. 

The  winea  are  £en  racked  from  the  lees,  by  scanty  ftre.     The  cattle  of  SheUand 

and  those  inteoded  for  exportation  re-  are  also  of  a  mail  size.    The  inhahitanta 

ceiye  additkHM  sf  brandy,  seldom  more  are  a  hardy,  robust,  and  lahonous  race, 

than  three  or  four  gallons  10  the  butt,  and  haapitid>le.    They  have  few  manu- 

The  new  wine  is  hanh  and  fiety.but  mel-  fectures.    They  make  a  coarse  cloth  for 

lows  by  being  allowed  to  remain  in  tbe  their  own  use,  and  alinle  linen.    They 

wood  four  or  five  years,  tfaou^  fifteen  or  Ukewise  export  great  quantitiee  of  atock- 

twenty  years  are  required  to  perfect  its  ings,  knit  from  tneir  own  wool ;  son»e  of 

flavor.     Sometimes  bitter  almonds  are  which  are  so  fine  that  they  equal  silk  in 

infUsed  to  give  tbe  wine  a  nutty  flavor,  price,  and  can  be  diawn  through  a  finger 

The   diy   sherry  is   the  most  esteemed,  rinv.  Thinrchief  trade  is  to  Leitb,  London, 

Ila  flavor  partakes  of  the  taste  of  leather  Dublin,  and  Barcelona ;  but  they  also  deal 

(called  in  Spanish  olor  de  bota).    This  is  with  the  Dutch  fishernHiD,  who  vieat  their 

owingtothecustomof  bringingtbewineB  islands.    They  export  anniial^  1000  tiMW 

down  the  country  in  large  leather  vesaela,  of  cod,  luak,  and  ling,  and  if"" " 

or,  as  the  Spaniards  call  them,  bottu,  '  '         ■    ■        ^ 

whence  we  derive  tbe  term  htttt.    Thb      .  .._ ._  _ 

flavor  goes  off  with  keeping.  The  ^erry  estimated  at  £35,000.   FopuUtion,  a6,145u 

wines  are  shipped,  fer  the  most  part,  at  See   Hibbert'a   Dtteription    (Edinburgh, 

Cadiz,  and  ore  principally  exported  to  1831),  and  a  fiiU  account  in  tbe  article 

England. — See   Henderson's  Ifytory   of  Shetlmd,  in  Brew8ter*a  JV^  Edirlna^ 

Jhtciad  and  Modem  f^ne*  (London,  VSSa,  Encgiiopadia. 

1  val,4to.].  SHiBBor.cTif.  When  Jephthah(q.  v.), 
Bam^Tfo  or  Zetlajh)  Iblks  ;  tbe  at  the  head  of  the  Gileadites,  bad  defeated 
north-east  division  of  the  Scottish  North-  the  E[>hraimites,  and  his  troops  intercept- 
em  Isles,  about  fifteen  leagues  north-east  ed  their  flight  acroas  the  Jordan,  they  re- 
of  the  Orkneya.  The  southern  promtHi-  quired  the  former  lo  pronotmcethe  word 
tory  of  the  Mainland  (the  largest  of  the  SKOAoitth.  The  peculiar  prcmunciatkia 
Shetland  islands)  lies  in  59°  48'  30«  of  of  the  Ephrsimites,  who,  unable  to  give 
north  latitude,  and  the  northern  extremity  the  aspirate,  called  it  SOMtlh,  betrayed 
_^„_-   ._  ._^„j_  .,«,  ™         .       ™.  .  .    .  .         ™  j^ 


of  Unst,  in  latitude  60°  3at  north.    Thts  them  to  their  enemies    Tbe  word  h 

meridian  of  London  passes  through  this  thence  acquired  the  tigaifieation  of  ttie 

last  island.    The  idandi  are  about  ei^nr-  watch-word  of  a  party. 
Kx  in  number,  of  which  forW  are  i^ab-       Shield  }  a  piece  of  defensive  amor, 

ited :  the  athei«  are  small  hofans  or  locky  borne  on  the  left  arm,  to  screen  tbe  bodr 

islets,  used    only   for   pasturage.     Tbe  fiom  the  blows  of  the  enemy ;  aftennnw 

pnncipal  inhabited  islands  are  the  Mun-  supeneded,  io  a  great  degrea,  I^  the  on 


imp.  TO 

of  more  caaTenieiit  muor.    (See  Brtatt-  of  n4uch  is  veir  unceitaiii.    It  ^tpeus  to 

fialt.)    Sbielda  were  eompoaed  of  differ-  have  been  orisinaUy  only  a  nxmej  of  ac- 

enl  inateriak,  and  were  ofvariouB  figures  count  in  England,  or  tbe  twentieth  part 

He  anciesl  tiypfiu  waa  round,  and  of  of  a  pound ;  and,  according  to  eome  auti- 

btam;  the  ttithtm,  or  «■!(,  waa  of  an  quariana,  the  fliK  EogUat^ ahiUinga  were 

oblmif  dtape,  rectanf^lar,  ^lenerally  made  coined  id  the  beginninK  of  the  aixiemth 

of  wood,  covered  with  skum ;  the  pama  centiuy. 

wumadeof  akin;  tbe pdtd  was  creacent-  8Biu.ooKa.    (See  Smnoor.) 

fhoped.     In  the  centre  w«i  the  umio,  an  8Hii*eua.    (see  Eryt^idaM,) 

iron  boos  fmjecting  forward,  to  gkncs  off  Bhip  ;  a  locomotive  macbiae,  adapted 

inink^ortoiseealbeenemy.  Theywore  to   tmnapottalion   over  rivers,  araa,  and 

often  highly  ornamented,  and  the  ancients  oceans.     Ab   do  faumsn   device   ia  more 

esteemed  it  a  great  disgrace  to  leave  them  worthy  of  sdmiration  than  the  ship,  m  no 

on  the  field  of  batde.    "With  it,  or  on  it,"  investigation  can  be  more  curious  than  to 

WIS  tbe  exhortation  of  a  Spanau  mother  trace,  step  by  step,  the  slow  progresB  of 

to  her  son,  giving  bim  the  buckler  of  improvement,  from  the  first  rvde  attempt 

his  father,  as  he  went  to  war.     In  time  of  incipient  oavigatioD,  down  to  the  per- 

of  peace,  they  were  hung  up  in  conso-  fection  of  modam  timea.    And  here^  at 

ciaied  places,  and  those   taken   in   war  tho  very  threshold  of  the  inquiry,  our  «!• 

nore  often  suspended  in  the  temples  as  tentioD  is  atreoed  b^  a  singular  fact — tlw 

Jrophiea.)  Potter's  Jinti^tU» ;  Vegetius,  uniformity  with  which  the  human  mind, 

■i,  17.)    The  Tartar  shield  is  made  of  prompted  by  the  same  desires,  and  akled 

lesiber.    Both  in  Fiance  and  in  England  by  the  same  faculties,  airivee  at  the  same 

sod  Scotland,  round  leather  shields  were  results.    How  small,  indeed,  is  the  dif&r- 

used.    Many  of  these  shields  had  wood  ence   between  the  canoe  of  the  Esqui- 

wicker  work  or  metal  plsiee  below  the  ntauz,  framed  of  the  bones  of  bessts  and 

leather.    There  was  a  particular  kind  of  fishee,  and  covered  with  the  skins  of 

^Id  used  seveial  centuries  ago,  called  seals,  and  thoee  in  which  the  poets  show 

pofow  or  foUenai,  of  extraordinary  dinien-  ua  Dsrdanus  fleeing  before  the  deluge,  or 

noDs,  and  borne  by  an  sttendant.     This  Charon  conduciiiig  bis  trembling  chain 

in  sieges  was    interpoaed    between   the  to  the  shades  below ;  between  those  said 

irchetB  and  the  besieged.    The  most  an-  to  have  been  used  in  primitive  times  by 

dsDtand  uDiveraal  form  of  shields,  in  the  the    Egyptian,  the    Ethiopian,   and  the 

earlier  Bgea,  seems  to  have  heenthe  Irian-  Arab,   and   the   light  barks  of  tbe  earlr 

pJlar,  vulgwiy  called   the   htaltr  thitld.  Uritons,  made  of  osiers  and  hides,  whica 

numerous  instances  of  this  are  seen  in  CcRsar  imitated  in  S|iain  to  extricate  him- 

the  moDuments  and  gems  of  antiijuity.  self (romtheiicnloiissituatiooin wbichhe 

Thiswas  the  sh^jeof  tbe  Norman  eluelds.  washeld  by  tlie  lieutenants  of  Pompeyl  In 

Tbe  shield,   tbou^  not   entirely   relin-  what  does  [he  csnoe  bf  our  own  IndiaiL 

quitbedwhilo  theuseof  thelong-bowand  of  the  islander  of  the  south  sens,  and  of 

TMB-bow  continued,  underwent  some  nl-  the  native  African,  differ  from  those  which 

lenuion  in  its  form,  the  triangular  shape  tlie  savage  Germans  hollowed  from  a  sin- 

gnidually  giving  place  to  the  ciniular  or  gle  tree,  in  the  days  of  Pliay  ? 

■octangular.     They  seem   to   have  been  It  ia  an  old  tradition,  that  the  first  idea 

used  in  a^nrs  as  late  as  the  reigns  of  of  tbecanoewassuggested  by  asplit  reed, 

Elizabeth  end  Jamea  I.     The  target  and  seen   by  some  ingenious  savage  floating 

li^Md-sword  were  the  &vorite  arms  of  safely  upon  the  billow.     Be  this  as  it  may, 

tbe  Scotch  Highlanders  as  late  as  1746,  there  canbeUttiedoub[thattheraft,aBit)a 

Uid  even  later.  the  most  easy  and  obvious  means  of  croW' 

"                      .~      .        ,  j^^  jj^^  water,  was  likewise  of  most  early 


Smins  (harelkt);  a  name  pvenbythe  invention.    The  savage  who  first  ventured 

Sunnitea  (q.  v.]  to  all  Hofaammedans,  who  forth  upon  a  solitair  tree,  that  the  river 

do  not  Bcknowlndge  the  Sunna  as  a  law.  had  brought  within  his  reach,  must  have 

^  Shiitea  believe  that  AIJ,  the  fourth  found  his  situatiou  unsteady  and  jirecari- 

i^sliph  after  Mohammed,  was  his  first  law-  ous :  hia  ingenuity  suggested  the  idea  of 

ful  succaaaor.     The  Pernans  are  Shiitea.  &Blening  several  together,  and  the  con- 

I  n>m  them  the  sect  of  Ismaelites  (q.  v.)  veyance  became  at  once  a  safe  one.     The 

■epaiated.    (See  the  article  hUan.)  eariiest  records  which  history  afibrda  on 

8HiLLmo(An^o-Baxon,gifcv''i7^;8w6-  th»  subject,  show  the  E^ptians  tiavera- 

ilKib,   AOUmgi    German,  tcAiUn^);   the  ing  the  Nile  upon  rafls.    The  PhceoiciaiM 

name  of  a  coin  of  very  diflerent  value  in  also  avuled  themselvea  of  the  inrention ; 

diSermt  jdacea  (see  Com),  the  e^toology  and  we  are  told  that  many  i^onds^  even 
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tho  iMnote  ones  of  Sicily  sod  Cornea,  It  may  not,  however,  b«  equally  vain  to 
were  colonized  with  no  better  tusistaDce.  inquire  what  -was  the  nature  of  ship* 
This  will  seem  leas  improbable,  if  we  le-  among  those  nations  wliich  made  the  fint 
tnember  that  the  Peruviana  still  make  sea  advanced  towards  civilizatioD.  We  find 
voyages  on  their  rmft,  called  baha,  from  that  the  Egyptians,  in  iraproving  upgn  the 
the  spongy  tree  of  which  it  is  made.  It  rafls  and  canoes  which  they  nm  used, 
con^stsofanumber  of  logs  tiglitlybound  buih  vessels  of  stout  joists  of  acantbiia 
togEther.andatreiigtheDed  tiansveisely  by  wood,  which  were  made  to  1^  over  like 
bMmB.  They  are  tapered  at  the  prow,  to  tiles,  and  wore  fastened  with  wooden  inns, 
bcilitate  the  difimon  of  die  water,  whilst  The  stoutnen  of  the  joist  precluded  the 
veittcsl  planks,  descending  below  the  sur-  necesaty  of  a  fiame,  except  what  was 
&ce,  prevent  drift,  and  enable  it  to  sail  formed  by  the  benches  of  the  rowers.  The 
towards  the  wind.  These  balnu  we  seams  were  tightened  by  introducing  the 
have  met  in  the  open  ocean,  loaded  with  leaves  of  the  i>Bpyru3.  It  could  not  hare 
from  ten  to  twenty  tons  of  raercbandiso,  been  long  before  ingenuity  suggested  the 
and  contending  efiectually  with  the  trade  B[mlicBtion  of  a  iiawral  agent  for  the  re- 
wind, wliich  prevails  along  the  coast  of  lief  of  human  toil ;  a  mast  of  acanthus 
Peru.  Thisfomi  of  ship  is  not,  however,  was  raised,  a  papyrus  sail  Buq)endedfrom 
always  safe:  lifted  as  the  logs  are  uue-  it,  and  the  rower  rested  on  bis  oar,  nrouly 
qually  upon  the  waves,  the  tluings  which  used  it  for  the  direction  of  his  bark.  In 
bind  thero  together,  if  old  or  neglected,  ascending  the  Nile,  when  the  wind  was 
BometimeH  break  or  disengage ;  the  bark  either  unfavorable  or  too  light,  the  vessel 
(rf*  the  mariner  dissppeari  treacherously  was  drawn  araiost  the  current  by  men  on 
beneath  hini,  or  the  logs,  crashing  rudely  shore,  as  Ali  Bey  describes  to  be  still  the 
together,  serve  for  his  destruction.  Yet  practice.  In  descending,  s  hurdle  of  tarn- 
the  attempts  of  the  uncivilized  naviMor  atisk  was  often  let  down  fiom  the  piuw, 
do  not  always  shun  comparison  with  Qiose  which,  taking  a  deep  hold  of  the  stream, 
of  a  maturer  age.  We  find  the  native  of  neutralized  the  efforts  of  the  strong  north- 
North-westeRi  America,  in  his  little  ridn-  east  wind,  which  a  beneficent  Providence 
covered  baik  of  admirable  syrnmetry,  sends  to  check  the  course  of  the  stream 
venturing  forth  amid  the  most  boisterous  and  uicresse  its  height,  at  the  season  of 
waves,  which  pass  harmless  over  him,  the  inundation.  The  early  Egyptians  did 
and  outstripping  the  fleetest  barge  in  his  not,  however,  greativ  improve  upon  thia 
nqrid  course.  The  flying  pron  of  the  La-  noble  invention.  Their  jxiculiar  preju- 
drone  islands  sails  towards  the  wind  with  dices,  by  confining  them  K>r  many  cenm- 
imequalled  nearness,  and  with  a  ve-  riestothe  navigalionof  the  Nile,  checked 
locity  fcr  greater  than  civilized  man  has  the  progress  of  improvement.  They  bad 
ever  attained,  with  all  the  luds  of  philos-  a  horror  of  Typhoti,  as  they  termed  the 
ophy.  sea,  because  it  swallowed  that  sacred  rivw. 
It  were  a  vain  task  to  record  the  vaiiouB  which,  being  the  great  source  of  ih«r 
fables  connected  with  the  origin  and  im-  happiness,  they  worshipped  as  a  divinity, 
provement  of  ships,  though  the  inventors  This  horror  extended  to  those  who  led  a 
were  esteemed  worthy  to  take  rank  among  sea-fariug  lit^;  hence  the  Phienicians 
the  gods,  and  even  the  ships  to  be  trans-  were  not  allowed  even  to  enter  the  Nile, 
laced  to  the  heavens,  where  theyatill^lne  Driven  to  extend  their  voyages  seaward, 
among  the  constellations ;  how  Deilalus  these  mariners  adapted  their  ships  to  the 
invented  the  art  of  flying,  to  escape  fit>m  necee«ties  of  a  more  precarious  naviga- 
the  lal^rinth  of  Crete — sn  allusion  to  the  lion.  Coeval  with  the  PhtBnicisns,  in  U)e 
sails  witli  which  he  eluded  the  pursuit  of  use  of  ships,  were  the  inhalntania  of  Chi- 
Minos;  how Herculessailed with thehide  na.  But,  situated  as  they  are,  in  the 
of  a  lion,  which  was  only  his  well  known  nei^borhood  of  a  circumscribed  Bea,sur- 
garmenthungupfortlie  purpose;  or  how  rounded  by  islands,  and,  moreover,  pos- 
the  first  idea  of  tho  sail  was  taken  from  aaasing,  in  their  own  resourees,  a  supply 
tho  poetic  voyages  of  the  nautilus ;  how  fiir  every  want,  discovery  and  improve 
Atlas  contends  for  tho  invention  of  the  ment  have  long  lain  dormant  there.  It  is 
oar,  and  how  many  heroes  claim  tlie  believedj—and  the  feet  is  wonderftil,— that 
honor  of  tho  rudder.  These  inventions  the  Chinese,  have  floated  down  thiriugh 
all,  doubtless,  originated  in  tho  earliest  thirty  centuries  in  the  same  shapelen 
dawnmga  of  civilizatkin,  before  there  were  junk  which  now  excites  the  ridicule  of 
any  means  of  recordmg  them ;  and  the  as-  our  seamen,  and  which  they  are  yet  un- 
cnption  of  tliem  to  mdividuals  may  have  wilUng  to  exchange  for  the  improved 
formed  the  pastime  of  succeeding  poets,  modek  which  daily  pass  them  in  ihw 


awn  aeta,  aod   eolttiiiuallr  force  uptm  feund  to  have  ■ 

ibem  tiifl  oxM  humilialmg  comparison*,    piMS,  still  in  a „  __. , 

In  the  Chinese  junk  of  our  day  we  may,  were  calked  with  linen  smeared  with 
periMpa,  see  ibe  oountenwrt  of  what  the  pilch,  then  oheathed  wUb  aheel  lead  and 
ship  WW  in  tbedqra  of  the  Phceniciana  copper  nails.  Nm"  were  the  anient  ve»- 
and  of  indiHent  navi^tion.  Among  the  seb  without  omanient :  the  (row  WM 
Pbaniciana,  Canhagmiana,  and  Greeks,  eepiM^ally  deconted  with  paint  and  gild- 
the  eariier  diips  used  in  commerce  wen  ins,  representing  the  fonua  of  the  gods; 
fiat-floored,  Inoad,  and  of  rdoII  draught  taking  its  name  fivm  the  human  fttt,  ia 
of  water ;  the  floor  timbera  were  contuv-  adea  were  colled  the  chetkt.  Its  lot«- 
uousatfiiat,  and  they  were  without  a  keel,  rooet  ezcrcmit^  was  usually  carved  into 
having  instead  a  streak  of  wood  on  either  the  representauou  of  men  and  animals,  or 
side,  to  take  the  ground  when  Mianding.  else  formed  a  gracetul  curve ;  where  it 
Next,  the  keel  was  introduced,  in  order  to  divided  the  water  it  was  called  the  ftaoM, 
diminiab  the  drift  with  a  side  wind ;  and,  &om  the  image  of  that  animal,  ^aced 
to  increase  the  strength,  a  keelson  waa  soon  there  as  an  omen  thai  the  Teasel  abould 
added,  oveiiaying  the  floor  timbers  and  never  rink.  The  rfiwingiiiahing  banner 
confining  them  to  the  keel ;  beams  were  stood  at  the  bow,  representing  a  ntoon- 
oho  placed  aloft,  to  hold  the  eddes  together  tain,  tree,  flower,  or  other  eniUem :  ftom 
and  sustain  the  deck.  The  plankings  this  the  name  woa  usually  tt^cn,  and  ood- 
whieh  UxA  its  name,  among  the  Greeu,  spieuoush  painted  on  a  round  piece  of 
from  the  garment  which  coven  the  bu-  wood  called  the  tye.  The  stem  waa 
man  body,  was  firmly  attached  to  the  somedmes  carved  in  the  figure  of  a  shield, 
frame  by  meam  of  iron  naila,  some  of  and  elabwately  decorated ;  upon  a  aiaff 
which  passed  throu^  and  were  clenched  there  erected,  ribbons  were  bimg,  diatint^ 
within.  When,  however,  the  ancients  live  of  the  ship,  and  serving,  at  the  bodk 
discovra«d  the  tendency  of  iron  to  rot  the  time,  to  show  the  direction  of  the  wind ; 
wood,  they  substituted  copper.  To  obvi-  there,  too,  stood  the  hdda,  at  choaen  pat- 
ate  the  dsn^  of  starting  the  plank  ends, —  ron  of  the  ahipj  prayers  and  saciincea 
a  danger  still  sometimes  fatal  to  the  mar-  weie  daily  ofiered  to  it,  and  it  waa  held 
iner,^ — a  jaece  of  wood  was  let  into  both  so  sacred  as  to  offer  a  sanctuary  to  those 
in  the  form  ofadove-taiL  Oakandpine,  who  fled  to  it  Family  conrideraiiona, 
then,  as  now,  were  the  woods  most  in  patriotic  partiality,  or  simple  expediency, 
ftvor;  chestnut  and  cedar  were  also  used,  determined  the  selection  of  the  deity; 
and  to  the  last  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  thus  merchants  committed  themselves  to 
of  tv^tattaig  vnod,  though  it  was  found  the  protecIiiHi  of  Mercury,  warriors  lo 
not  to  bold  well  when  nailed  in  the  or-  Mars,  and  lovers  to  Cupid  and  Venus; 
dinary  way,  and  to  grow  iron-eack ;  cy-  The  ^meral  form  and  size  of  the  an- 
press,  not  being  suited  to  shrink  and  cient  ebipa  varied  with  the  progress  of 
cause  leakage,  was  also  esteemed,  and  improvement,  and  with  the  wanike  or 
elm  woo<l  was  placed  in  such  piuts  as  commercial  purpoaee  for  which  tbey  were 
were  consianOy  under  water.  The  Ro-  conatructod.  ThewarshipBoftheGieeks 
■none  were  very  particular  as  to  the  sea-  were  st  first  but  row  boate,  with  which 
SOD  of  felling  snip  timber;  aware  that  they  rushed  upon  the  enemy  and  decided 
there  was  much  to  be  goined  by  attention  the  battle  by  superior  force  and  vakri  in 
to  this  Buhjoct,  though  mistaken  as  to  the  the  course  of  time,  this  grew  into  the  gal- 
means.  They  would  only  fell  between  ley,  which,  being  moved  chiefly  by  ooie, 
the  Jifteentli  and  twenty-third  days  of  the  was  of  on  entirely  diffferent  form  &om  the 
iiioon^  age,  believing  tliat  when  It  was  on  merchant  ship.*  Ezlieme  narrowness, 
the  wane,  the  sap,  which  is  the  chief  cause  in  connexion  with  great  length,  for  the 
nfeariydecay,descended:  iheywerealso  accommodation  of  many  rowers,  deter- 
attentive  to  the  quarter  fiom  which  the  minedtbeformc^thefiiHt,whUetbel8tleT 
wind  blew ;  in  autumn  it  should  be  west-  was  constructed  mainly  with  a  view  to  ca- 
erty,  in  winter  north.  To  stop  the  leak-  poci^;  hence  the  lei^  of  the  saUsy  was 
ing  at  the  joints,  lime  and  pounded  shells  often  mz  or  eight  times  its  breadth,  whil« 
werefiretapplied:  ihesetxwgfbtuidsoon  that  of  th^  merchantman  was  but  four 
to  fall  off,  wax,  rosin  end  pitch  were  ad-  timea ;  and  hence,  too,  their  distinctive 
Bvntageously  subetituted;  flax  was  also  namesoftoi^jWptandrounrf**^.  The 
driven  into  the  seams,  and  leather  occo-  size  of  the  earlier  ships  was  ueceamiily 
eionally  used  as  a  sheathing.  A  vessel  of  inconnderable,  ss  they  were  dnvni  on 
the  time  of  Trajan,  raised,  after  thirteen  •For  ■  more  minaie  description  oTilie  gtllej, 
centuries,  from  the  bottom  of  a  lake,  was  mc  article  Narj, 
3l« 
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afaore  u  the  lermiuuioii  of  eveiy  va^tge,  tbejr  were  uonuasfceable  tnaaMS,  and  were 
Hid  had  but  a  single  mast  aiid  sail  of  re^rded  in  Iboee  times  as  monetera^  maf 
cloth,  or  at  flist  of  leather,  managed  nidi  be  aatfaered,  not  merely  from  their  names 
ropes  of  the  nine,  or  of  baik,  broom,  or  of  Cyclodea  or^tna,  but  &om  the  angle 
hemp.  When,  however,  the  keel  was  fact  that  a  ship  of  only  fifiy-eix  Kmib  is 
added,  and  the  size  increased,  Btrandiug  inatoDced,  by  Cicero,  Ibr  her  magnitude, 
became  no  longer  practicable,  and  the  on-  Such  was  naval  architecture  in  the  ages 
cbor  and  cable  were  invented  to  confine  prior  to  the  Gothic  invauoo,  which  drove 
the  ahip  at  a  due  distance  from  the  land.  Ibis  art,  with  every  other,  bsck  into  bar- 
At  firat,  thia  uaeM  machine  was  but  a  bariCy.  We  are  told  that  the  ships  in 
large  stone ;  it  waa  afterwards  of  wood  which  the  Saxon  piratee  cruised  in  the 
ana  alone  combined,  and  lastly  of  iron,  German  ocean,  and  invaded  BritBiD,were 
having  teeth ;  the  largest  anchor,  called  made  with  a  wooden  keel,  aidee  and 
the  sacred,  was  only  cast  in  extremity.  In  upper  works  of  wicker,  and  on  exterior 
the  progreaaofeiilai^ng  their  Bhip8,there  of  hides.  Tbough  tfaey  may  have  im- 
ks  no  doubt  that  the  ancients  attained,  at  proved  somewhat  on  this  primitive  con- 
length,  a  size  quite  equal  to  the  mo«t  alruction,  yet  it  is  certam  that  much  of 
monstrous  of  modem  times.  Even  de-  the  previous  advances  in  sMp-building^  the 
ductini;  much  &om  die  recorded  size  of  accumulations  of  many  centuries,  was 
the  cedar  ship  of  Seeostris,  and  the  Isis  foi^tten,  and  to  be  rediscovered  and 
of  Ptolemy  Philopalor ;  or  from  the  more  tested  anew.  The  brisk  trade  carried  on 
wonderful  ship  which  Archimedes  con-  in  the  Heditenanean,  and  the  naval  entei^ 
structed  at  the  order  of  Hiero,  with  its  priaea  connected  with  the  crusades,  occa- 
wood  for  fifty  galleys ;  its  banqueting  aioned  some  improvements ;  yet  the  art 
rooms,  gaJleriea,  stableiB,  baths,  fiah-ponda ;  advanced  little,  if  at  all,  be}[ond  the  colt- 
ltd  floors  Inlud  with  scenea  fhim  Horner^  dition  in  which  the  CarthaginianB  left  it. 
Iliad;  its  temple  of  Venus,  and  many  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  fiiur- 
olfaer  wonders,  the  Bul^ect  of  a  whole  leentb  century  that  the  inconaiderable 
book  i — deducting  much  from  Ihia  as  fabu-  war  galleys  of  fornier  times  began  to  b« 
lous,  or  even  rejeclitig  the  whole,  there  eup^eded  by  larger  vessels,  m  which 
remains  a  testimooy  to  the  occaaionallv'  oais  were  not  entirely  exploded,  but 
enormoua  aize  of  the  ancient  shipa,  which  which  were  chiefly  moved  by  sails.  These 
it  is  imposaible  to  evade.  This  is  the  ac~  were  crude  enough ;  of  crooked,  half- 
count  of  the  ahip  in  which  the  largest  of  moon  shape,  very  high  at  the  stem  and 
the  obeliska  of  Heliopolia  was  removed  stem ;  the  pisnks  nailed  with  iron,  not 
to  Rome.  We  are  told  that  AuguatUB,  set  edge  to  edi^  and  calked,  but  ovnlap. 
having  removed  two,  dared  not  veature  ping.  They  had  usually  but  ewe  mast, 
upon  a  third,  of  still  vaster  proportiona,  never  more  than  two,  with  Btitiara  stub 
which  stood  before  the  temple  of  the  sun.  attached  to  yaida,  end  were  only  capaUe 
The  enterpriae,  which  was  too  ^reat  for  of  advancing  with  a  fevoiable  wind. 
AuguBtuH,  did  not  deter' Constantme,  who  What  a  contrast  between  these  rude  ma- 
ordered  the  enormous  block  Co  be  re-  chines  and  the  noble  production  now 
moved  to  Byzantium.  He  died  before  called  a  ship,  in  which  art  and  science 
this  was  done,  and  his  son  Constantiiis  are  exhaustol,  the  result  of  the  gradually 
enlarged  upon  the  idea,  and  undertook  to  accumulating  '  improvements  oT  inanv 
convey  it  to  Rome.  In  this  he  succeed-  generations !  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  well 
ed ;  for  the  obelisk,  though  weighing  fif-  eavs,  "Whoever  was  the  first  invented*  of 
teen  hundred  tonh,  woe  «ifely  erected  in  ships,  every  age  has  added  somewhat  to 
the  circus  of  the  Vatican,  where  it  atill  them ;  and  in  my  time  they  have  been 
Stands.  We  read  that,  bendes  the  obe-  greatly  bettered.  Ii  is  not  Ions  eiure 
lisk,  the  vessel  carried  eleven  hundredand  striking  the  top-masts  has  been  devised, 
thirty-eight  tons  of  pulse ;  this  undoubt-  together  with  the  chain  pump,  which 
edly  was  all  placed  towards  one  end  of  taketh  up  twice  as  mucli  water  as  the  old 
the  ship,  to  lud  the  decreasing  size  and  one;  we  bare  now  studdingBaiiE,aiid  the 
weight  of  the  upper  part  in  balancing  the  weighing  of  anchors  with  the  copelan ; 
base.  Thus  we  nave  a  Roman  ahip  laden  moreover,  we  have  fallen  into  considen- 
with  twenty-aiz  hundred  tons ;  the  San-  tion  of  the  length  of  cablea,  and  by  it  we 
tiaaima  Trinidad  could  have  carried  no  resist  the  malice  of  the  rreolest  winds ; 
more.  These  enormous  productions,  like  for  true  ii  is  that  the  length  of  cable  iaibe 
the  obelisks  themselves,  owed  theur  exist-  life  of  the  ship." 

ence  not  lees  to  the  hardy  genius  than  the  Ship-buihling  made,  indeed,  but  amail- 

despotic  insthutiona  of  the  times ;  that  paced  pmgnm  luitil  the  introductkn  of 


troDOmy  to  nauticBl  puiBuitsal  ...... 

the  mBriner  free  from  dependence  on  the  tope  literally  round,  like  inverled  cooea, 

land.    The  discovery  of  America  resulted  end  abucdauce  of  mieamerB  from  every 

from  these  improvemeata  and  tbe  inspi-  spar.    Even  at  the  begioniiig  of  the  eev- 

ration  of  a  nngle  man.     Tbencefonrard  euteenth  century,  a  veeeel  constructed  by 

the  mnriner,  thrown  upon  thevride  ocean,  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  a  scbemer 

was  bmucht  into  contact  with  unkuowQ  of  that  day,  and  then  eateenjied  a  luirecle 

peiils,  ana  to  obviate  them  was  led  to  un-  '  of  perfection,  measured    fifty-four  feet 

tried  expedients.  Theart  has  since  strode  more  on  deck  than  at  tbe  keel,  and  was 

forward  with  giant  steps.    To  the  Ilal-  thirty-three  feet  high  at  the  bow,  fif^'-one 

ianB,Catalan9,andPortuguese,belongmost  at  the  Btem,  and  only  twenty-eight  m  tbe 

of  the  advances  in  iba  earlier  days  of  its  middle.     It  is  true  that,  very  shortly  after, 

revival ;  the  Spaniards  followed  up  the  a  ship,  launched  in  England,  end  called 

discovei;  of  the  new  world  with  a  rapid  the  Roval  P^i□<^e.  was  very  litde  different 

improvement  in  the  form  and  size  of  their  from  thoae  of  our  day,  except  that  she 


■hips,  some  of  which,  taken  by  the  cruis-  was  eveiy  where  encrusted  with  carved 
eis  of  Elizabeth,  carried  twenty  hundred  work  and  gilding.  Yet  this  is  a  solitarv 
tons.     In  modem  times,  to  the  Spaoiards    and  uncopied  example,  for  builders  stil) 


and  French  belongs  the  entire  credit  of  clung  pertinaciously  to  their  inequalities, 

the  progrees  which  has  been  made  in  the  excrescences,  and  mllections,  down  to  a 

Ihemy  of  the  art     Strange  as   it  may  late  period  of  the  last  century.    Indeed,  Id 

seem,  few  improvements  have  originated  most  nations  of  Europe,  a  high  poop  and 

with  tbe  greatest  naval  power  of  this  or  inflected  topside  are  still  partially  contin 

any  other  time.    We  have  the  authority  ued,  though  no  longer  to  tbe  extravagant 

of  her  own  authors  for  the  singular  tact,  degree  which  characterized  the  fishion  at 

that  Britain  has  added  little  to  ue  beau^,  its  Qeight,  when  it  was  not  unusual  to  see 

speed  and  eTcellcnceof  sblpe,  the  wood-  a  ship  taper  upwards  to  half  ber  extreme 

en  walls  to  which  she  is  indebted  for  her  breadth.      In  the  U.  Slates  alone  is  this 

security.     In  our  own  country,  ship-build-  custom   entirely     abolished,    experience 

in^  has  made  unprecedented  progress :  having  shown  us,  what  theory  may  also 

with,  however,  little  aid  from  tfaeoreticai  demonstrate,  that,  it  is  vicious  in  every 


frinciples  and  abstract  science.  And  respect ;  that,  while  nothing  can  be  Ui^ed 
ence  it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether  in  nvor  of  IwnUir^  in, — as  it  isi~  "  "" 
a  blind  Bttacnmem  to  arithmetjcal  results    ed, — but  that  it  brings  the  gunsni 


modified,  OS  they  must  be  in  practice,!^  centre,   and   hinders  the  smoke  of  the 

many  causes  escaping  cBlculation-~doe8  lower   from     incommoding    the    upper 

not  often  serve  to  sanction  error.    Tbe  decks,   it  adds  greatly  to  the  difficutty  of 

exampleof ourbuilderssufficientlyprovee  draughting,   ana  the   expense  of  timber 

that  tlie  artist,  guided  by  experience  and  and  construction,  at  the  same  time  taking 

a  practised  eye,  may  dispense  with  etab-  fivm  the  spaciousness  of  ifae  upper  deck, 

orate  theories ;  which,  after  all,  are  but  increasing  the  cranknees  of  the  hull  and 

the  demonstration  and  systematic  utter-  the  insecurity  of  the  masts  by  allowing 

ance  of  ideas  which  already  exist  in  the  no  spread  to  the  shrouds  which  support 

mmttored  mind,  and  are  daily  acted  upon.  them.    The  long-estabtished  custom,  too. 

Experiment,  though  it  may  gun  some-  of  making  the  deckrlaeintoalittlerooun- 


Id  order  to  appreoate  the  extent  and  men  with  better  quarters,  has  been  at 

vohie  of  modem  ireiprovemenls,  we  have  respected  in  our  republican  couDtry.    We 

only  to  rvferto  thengureof  theoldships,  have  reduced  the  whole  topside  to  one 

preserved  in  pictures  of  tbe  moat  lamouR,  uniform,   unbrdcen  level.      Hence  there 

and   which  may  be  tbimd  engraved  in  are  no  obstructiotLi  to  catch  ttie  wind ; 

Chamock's  valuable  work  on  naval  archi-  end,  moreovei,  our  vessels,  being  lifter 

teeture..    There  we  see  the  Great  Harry,  at  the  extremities,  pitch  andperibrm  their 

tbe  wonder  of  tbe  dxteenth  centurv,  a  vertical  motions  witb  more  ease.    Hence, 

most  terrific  looking  monster.    Her  tow  too,  thev  are  lees  exposed  to  camber,  or 

nop  are  of  prodifpous  height,  the  become  brdcen-backed, — abendmedown- 


and  poop 
aignu  lent 


level  with  the  round  tops.    She  has  an    place 

immense  beak,  with  bow  and  stern  halco-    moment  of  launching,  and  which  is  pro- 

niea ;  nx  rouiid  towers  at  the  angles  of    moted  when  at  anchor  1^  dte  downward 
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I»flawre  of  the  cables,  ■ndUaUtmieabj  Tdocitf,  it  nwf  w«n  be  woodeied  howt 

th^  ansuataiiMil  gnnUtioa  of  the  ex-  Bp«ed  of  cwetre,  thineeo,  and  erea  four- 

tremilie^  from  their  estreme  Aarpaem,  teen  Ma  mike  the  hour,  has  at  length 

countoacted  at  the  ceDtm  bv  tbeaccnmu-  been  atWintnl. 

lating  preMure  of  the  rantiiig  fluid  in  on  Let  iw  now  moeeed  to  the  leMling  ob- 

upwanl  direction.     Thus,  if  we  eompw«  jeet  of  thia  aiticle — to  give  an  idea  how,  in 

our  ahipa  with  thoaeof  the  laatcenturj,  oiiTda]r,aelupisbuUt,maBied,rigged,aiMl, 

it  will  be  seen  that  our  improremenra  hare  finallj,   niaiMEUn«d;  premisio^  nmpljr, 

cotiNeied  rather  in  takin^f  awa]r  tt»i>  in  tbu  it  is  not  so  much  our  desire  to  sug- 

adding;  and  heoc«  tlie  laner,  bemg  of  in-  geetnew  notione  to  those  who  are  bmilBi 

fiohel^  more  intricate  and  invotred  con-  with  the  sutgect,  aa,  in  accordance  with 

Btruction,  would  also  seem  more  difficuh  the  plan  of  this  work,  to  convey  a  plain 

to  derise.    But  experience  aiiows  that  yetp«lpableideaiotlioee  towhomit  isyei 

the  simplest  forms  are  not  the  moat  obri-  amyMeiy.    The  nicest  and  nKM  difficuh 

oua  to  discorer; ;  the  Grecian  mjlo  of  opeiadon   in   Bhip.4iui)diii^  consiaiB   in 

art,   the    embodied  idea  of  simpticity,  forming  the  draiighL    Thts  is  done,  in 

was  the  fruit  of  an  age  of  the  highest  Europe,  by  lepresendnf  lite  form  of  the 

refinement.      What  the   Parthenon,  or  [nvposed  ship  in  three  aistinct  points  of 

Haison  Carrte,  ia  in  civil,  the  American  Tiew.    The  UK  is  called  the  sneer  pLu, 

schooner — a  model  peculiar  to  ourselves —  and  givee  a  complete  view  of  the  side : 

"  ':■  naval  architecture.    She  ia  of  the  here  are  represented  the  let^th,  depth. 


simplest  fbrm,  carrying  the  greatest  rake  of  the  atero  and  stem ;  the  wales, 
breadth  betore  the  centre ;  the  now  ia  wateriines,  de*^  porta,  maslH  and  cban- 
veiy  aharri,  and  the  draught  forward  in-    nela.    Hie  botb/pLia  diowa  the  treadth. 


considerable,  but  increasing  towards  the  havii^  described  upon  it  avei^  t 

fliem,  where  it  ImeomesdouUe.  Withjjreat  compoeinc  the  fituneof  the  ehip;  tboee 

length  and  breadth,  furaiahing  stabiliQr  to  ninning  lh>m  the  place  of  greatest  bieadth 

beeralargeBurfeceafsailiandgTealdepth  forward  being   described  on   the   right 

to  take  hold  of  the  water  and  prevent  hand ;   those   running  aft,  on   the  left, 

drifting,  the  burthen  and  consequent  dis-  I^tlv,  there  is  the  half  brauUh  or  Aeri- 

pUcemeot  of  the  schooner  are  ineonsder-  tonba  (don,  ebowing  the  whole  ai 


able,  a  large  part  of  the  bottom  consist-  fitxn  above.  To  construct  iheae  drsugfals 
ing  of  mere  dead  wood.  Above  water,  is  exceediittlj'  intricate  and  laborious ; 
her  fimn  is  straight,  low,  and  unbrtdten,  and,  when  miiahsd,  they  convey  no  very 
offering  no  obstacle  to  the  wind ;  ilie  clear  idea  of  the  iniuided  amp.  Oiu 
mafts  are  long  and  t^iered,  and  tlje  aails,  American  builden  have  a  diSetoiit  mode, 
like  the  body,  adapteid  to  approach  the  veiy  easy  and  satisfaclory.  TbOT  begin 
wind,  which  the  schooner  does  within  by  making  a  woodeo  model  of  me  pro- 
forty  or  forty-five  deKrees,  juat  twenty  poBedconBtructi(»),thetbiiigitBelf  inroin- 
degnee  neor^  than  the  beat  equipped  lature.  Here  the  lensth,  m«adtb,  btilk, 
frigate ;  and  ahe  will  asll  in  moderate  aU  the  dimenncms,  and  most  minute  in- 
weather  as  fieetly  by  the  wind  as  from  it  flexions  of  the  whole,  an  seen  at  aringie 
Utilesa,  indeed,  in  galee,  when  her  exces-  glance ;  the  eye  of  the  architect  conaidets 
aire  Bpeed,inconjunctionwithherwedge-  and  reconsiders  the  adaptation  of  his 
like  form,  tenda  constantly,  as  ahe  runs  model  to  the  proposed  otnect,  dwells  mi- 
over  the  water,  to  raise  the  bow,  and,  by  nutely  on  ever;  part,  and  ia  thus  able  to 
counterpoise,  to  depreaa  the  atem,  to  the  correct  the  &i1Ib  of  hjs  fiiture  ahia  at  the 
J <.L_. ._._   L ..... ^_  ^_  ---^-i^^  yii---^' 


danger  of  being  overtaken  by  a  pooping    ma«  ezpeose  of  a  fow  chipi^  and  while 
~"  ''    schooner  going  larse  ia  alao  vie-    yetinemlHyo.    We  ahall  now  slats  what 
It  may  be  poasible,  in  smooth    are  the  eaaenttal  quaSiiee  of  a  good  ship. 


sea,  the  schooner  going  larse  ia  alao  vie-    yet  in  emlHyo.    We  ahall  now  si 
Unioua.    It  may  be  poasible,  in  smooth    are  the  eaaenttal  quaSiiee  of  a  good  ship, 
',  with  a  vessel  like  the  flying  int>a,    and  bow  they  areattaiited.    In  a  AipM 


or  with  a  double  boat  of  capacity  to  bear  war,  the  great  abject  is  speed,  connectMl, 

a  ringte  man,  to  surpass  the  speed  of  the  as&rasmay  be,witheaseof  movementa, 

•ehoouer ;  but  not  with  any  vessel  capa-  and  capacity  to  accommodate  ber  new 

Us  of  traversing  the  sea,  whether  moved  and  carry  a  lai^  aitpply  of  water  and 

by  natural  or  artificial  a^nta     If  it  be  provisbns.    One  point,  moreover,  is  espe- 

conaidered  that,  in  doublmg  the  vekicity  cially  to  be  kicdted  to ;  this  is,  that  the  ship 

^  a  body  moyinff  throu^  a  fluid,  that  float  sufficiently  high  shove  water  to  run 

body  not  only  impmgea  on  twice  aa  many  noriskof  receiving  aeas  in  her  lower  ports 

particlesof  the  fluid,  but  on  each  of  thtnn  in  time  of  action.    In  order  to  be  secure 

with  twice  its  fiMrmv  force,  so  that  the  of  this,  the  oonstiucter  must  make  an 

naManoe  increases  as  the  squares  of  the  ettimata  of  the  wh<^  w^ght  of  the  diy, 
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iDcludiDg  body,  spars,  annaineRt,  mea  and  tty ;  pitching  being  Lhe  mosl  dangerous -to 

nuiiitioitB,  and  must  so  model  the  bottom  huU  and  spars  of  all  a  reasel'a  movementa. 

that  it  will  liave  displaced  an  emial  weight  Though  SQarpaess  towards  the  sternpoat 

of  water  ^len   arrived  at  the   desired  is  vitafly  eoseatia]  to  ftst  sailing,  yet  care 

dmh.      But   in   the   merchnntnun,    of  must  be  taken  to  lesTo  the  buttock  full 

wnicfa   we  now  particularly   ^Mak,  the  towards  the  surfiue,  in  order  to  check  the 

primary  consideTBtioD  is,  to  attain  the  stem  gently  in  deecendin^,  and,  when 

gi«ateal  capaclrp-  to  can^  cargo,  conlbined,  scudding  before  a  gtile^  to  hft  it  in  timely 

DB  ftr  as  poMible,   with   Mfe  and  easy  eeason,  on  the  arrival  of  a  sea.    Tohitthe 

movements  and  rapid  soiling.    Now,  the  exact  mean  in  this  reaped,  so  ap  not  to 

only  way  to  combine  these  quatitiee  with  retard  the  sailing,  on  the  one  hand,  tior, 

any  success,  is  to  imitate  a  form  which  on  the  other,  to  eadanger  the  aaiety  of 

liaa  stood  suecessfull;  the  test  of  expe-  theship,  requires  all  tfaeskill  of  thearcbi- 

rience.     This  the  builder  does  when  he  tect.    The  m'idahip  floor  should  be  neariy 

forms  his  model,  guided  by  a  tasteful  and  flat,  in  order  to  render  tee  ahip  buoyant 

accurmte  eye,  accustomed  to  notice  the  and  stable,  or  capable  of  besring  sajL     It 

fonns  of  vessels,  and  to  mark  paiticulariy  has  been  suggested  that,  sines  stabilitjr  ia 

those  which  have  been  distinguiabed  for  in  proportion  to  the  length,  an  elongation 

Ajeir  good  qualitiee-     In  this  way  the  of  shipemightbe  [nwluctive  of  increased 

Anerican  builders  have   succeeded    in  speed;  but,  though  they  would  ihns  be 

nnitiag   these    conflicting    detiderata   in  envied  to  cany  more  sail  without  an  es- 

i  degree   heretofore  deemed  impomible.  aential  increase  of  resistance,  yet  it  may 

n 1 — 1.1 _.._! i-n.     — II  I. '--"l  whether  this  advaniM" 

e  than  conuJensated  b^ 
J  increase  of^difficul^  in 
w  r.uni|w.  turning,  maninuvring,  and  rising  to  es- 
AmoDg  the  admitted  and  well  eetab-  cape  tbebreakingg  oftbe  sea.  There  must 
lished  principles  of  canstrtictioii,  is  the  also  be  a  loesof  compaetnen  audstrength 
leading  one,  that  the  greatest  brewlth  must  proportionate  to  the  mcrease  of  length,  so 
always  be  before  the  centre,  and  conse'  that  such  venels  may  tie  only  ad^iled  to 
quently  the  bow  be  more  hlmit  than  the  Che  smoathneee  of  a  lake,  or  to  the  pur- 
stern.  Some  of  our  best  builders  place  p0Besofprivateer8BndBnuggleiB,whoare 
this  point  oniv  one  third  of  the  length  fit>m  desirous  to  procure  rapid  movements  at 
A«  stem.  Abstractly,  it  would  seem  most  whatever  sacrifice.  An  mcreaae  of  breadth 
important  that  the  bow  should  beadapted  may  produce  e<fual  advantage  without  any 
to  divide  the  water  withthe  least  possible  sacrifice ;  for,  masmuch  as  st^ilin'  in- 
reeietance;  butexpeiiencehasprovedtfaat  creases  aa  the  cubes  of  the  breadth,  by 
it  is  ftr  more  eieential  to  ftcilitate  the  es-  adding  one  quarter  to  the  laeadth  you  gain 
cape  of  the  displaced  water  along  the  ndo  a  double  stability,  and,  by  consequenc^a 
of  the  vessel ;  for  when  once  a  passage  is  capacity  lo  bear  twice  as  mudi  eul,  with 
opened  t(H'  the  ship,  the  fluid  tends  to  re-  but  one  fourth  of  increase  in  the  resiet- 
unite  abaA  the  point  of  greatest  breadth,  once.    If  it  be  remembered  iiM  the  pres- 


hip  forward,  m  its  endeavor  from  lire  surface,  and  that  &om  this  ci 

to  recover  its  level  and  fill  the  vacuum  .  and  theaugmenteddifficuhyaf  di^lacing 

constantly  opening  behind  her.  .  Without  it,  the  resistance  offered  Co  a  ship  in  advanc- 

recurring  to  sir  Isaac  Newton   for  the  ing,  is  three  times  es  great  at  the  lower  as 

demonstration  bv  which  he   has   shown  at  theupper  half  of  the  immersed  section, 

the  mathematical  truth  of  this  principle,  there  can  be   no  doubt  thio,  if  the   law 

it  may  be  sufficient  to  instance  the  net,  for  measuring  tonnage  letl  his  dimenaaons 

familiar  to  every  seaman,  that  a  log  tows  optional  to  the  builder,  the  excess  of  depth 

infinitdy  eaner  by  its  trigger  end ;  nordo  now   used  would  be  treDsferrad  f   **-- 


we  find  a  trifling  concurrent  testimony  in  breadth.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  deplo- 
the  fbnos  of  the  finny  tribe,  which  an  un-  rable  that  our  government  should  so  long 
erring  nature  has  adapted  to  divide  the  rf-    have  retained  Uie  old  n:le  for  the  meas- 


jt  &ey  move  in,  Wa  shape  gradually  urement  of  tonnage.    This  takes  only  into 

diminishing  Emm  bead  to  taiL    As  it  is,  consideraiion  the  length  and  breadth  at  a 

then,  less  enenCial  that  a  ship  should  be  smgle  point,  and,  consequently,  fliraisbes 

■faaip  forward  than  afi,  there  is  a  further  no  standard  whatever  to  judge  of  the  ca- 

odvuitage  in  having  the  bow  tliU  towards  pecity !  hence,  the  merchanl  may  have  bis 

the  edge,  that  it  may  check  her  in  descend-  ship  made  as  deep  as  he  pleases,  and  cany 

ing  into  the  wavea,  not  abruptly,  but  gen-  her  breadth  down  to  the  floor  itself,  with- 


out  Bin  inoroMe  of  trnmue ;  and  ooe  of  k>  dmuit  are  raquiied.  In  eountriea  wban 

thrae  hUDdred  torn  maj  Unu  be  made  to  tiiidMr  om  become  on  object  of  caraftd 

carry  Hate  timM  as  much  m  another  of  cultivatioii,  thia  difficulty  ii  aDtidpated  t^ 

»quBl  meoBiuaiiMiit,  ftsTned  fw  apned  aod  banding  aod  cotifitimg  the  young  tmee  t» 

beau^.  Now,  aa  a  abi^a  port  cbargea  are  the  denred  fonn,  or  by  cuttiiig  thmr  yoiuif 

detennined  by  her  regietered  tonnage,  this  abooia  at  difierent  poiioda,  it  having  been 

ia  a  direct  bwinty  for  building  u^v  and  obeerved  that  pollard  trees  are  thus  naiu- 

dispraportioiied  tbipa,  and  an  equally  di-  rally  ^loducad  by  the  brownng  of  oaitle> 

recttax  upon  ereiy  digrMmon  from  the  The  tmiberbMngcollectedl,thewotfciiien, 

model  of  a  bread-tr^.    Great  detrimoK  with  each  bia  nioald,  proceed  to  ftahion 

to  tbeappea^cOinkeedandBafkyof  our  die  {Hecea  irf*  wood  aangned  them,  a  due 

&«ightiogahqMratullBframthiaabBurdi^.  regud  bebg  bad  to  careflil  convetvao. 

But  to  return  to  our  Mil:iject:an  extreme  in  that  no  Mick  ia  hewn  contmy  to  its  enin, 

taeadthgiBin  length  or  depth,  iaalaodan-  aoaa  to  impair  its  atrength,  nor  a  Uiimt 

gerou^  AUtfXMmeaanlientobeequally  one  ever  uaed  than  is  neceasai^  for  ttie 

avoided.  In  civil  arebitectuie,  aii  extrara-  paiticulBr  purpose ;  anil,  especially,  that 

gance  ma;  be  an  eye-sore  to  men  of  taste,  no  bad  or  even  indifferent  wood  be  put  ii 


Keeping,  then,  all  these  principlee  in  The  frame  being  now  readv,  « 
■a  &r  as  the  tonnage  law  and  the  in-  eeed  to  put  it  ti^etker.  Ana  & 
of  the  merehant  permit,  the  build-    blocks  are  ^ced  m  the  alips  and  the  keel 


view,  aa  &r  as  the  tonnage  law  and  the  in-  eeed  V>  put  it  ti^etker.  And  firet,  the 
tenata  of  the  merehant  permit,  the  build-  blocka  are  ^ced  m  the  alips  and  the  keel 
s  proceeds  to  form  tbe  naif  model  of  his    laid  upon  uiem,  the  i»eces  bong  Biug)^ 


propoaadriiq),  making  it  of  the  uHualrela-  scarfed  tt^eiher,  and  bolted;  the  keel  h 

five  dimensions  (a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  also  scaind  to  the  stem  fonwd,  and  the 

the  foot).    When  «uis6ed  with  his  per-  stempoot  aA,  the  ajxaai  being  raned  wiAi 

fiMmanee,  be  takes  asunder  the  horizontal  the  aieiii,  and  the  tnnswna  and  foahion 

saotitaisof  pknkof  which  tbe  blod  was  piecea  with  tbe  stem,  if  the  vessel  be  not 

originally  mmed,  and  he  haa  before  him  large.  In  laying  down  the  keel,  gtoat  can 

all  the  vrateiiinea  in  miniatute.     Having  must  be  taken  10  preserve  ibi  petpendieii- 

mai^ced  these  on  the  floor  of  the  mould-  laiity,  for  which  purpose  it  is  pumed  with 

ing  loft,  he  has  all  the  neceflsaty  data,  treenails  <m  tether  side  ctf  the  Uocka ;  alM 

aitd     proc«eda    to    draught    the   entire  in  rainag  and  pref^nn^  tbe  stem  end 

frame.    ThiedoiKs[nne  mouldsarafonn-  Meni,anaeTeiy  [Mece  of  the  fram&    Itli 

ed  of  aU  the  diffireni  part^  and  the  pre-  only  I^  extreme  attention  that  tbe  build- 

paiatoiy  labota  are  ctMnplete.     Theseeae  er  avoids  [Madutiitf  a  crooked  ifaip— an 

now  changee  from  the  moulding  ioft  to  artificial  monster  of  1^  no  means  lan  oe- 

tbe  ship  yard,  and  the  builder  turns  bis  currence.    The  floor  timbers  are  now  let 

aOMititm  to  the  materiala.    The  timber  into  tbe  keel,  and  every  other  one  is  Aera 

moat  ID  request  it  oak,  [nne,  chestnut,  lo-  firmly  bolted  Budrivetea;theyaracrotdMa 

cuM,  cedar,  elm,  bee«ib,  &c    In  the  U.  of  trees  fcsmed  by  the  tninkand  one  <^tbe 


entirely  to  live  oak,  pine,  chestnut,  locust,  placed  altemately  to  ri^t  and  left.    Aa 

and  cedar.  The  felling  and  choice  of  tim*  the  floor  timben  ore  [he  great  cotmecting 

ber  is  in  itself  an  art.    Tbe  tree  should  principles  of  the  ^ip,  to  which  they  bear 

be  taken  in  the  second  era  of  its  growth,  the  same  relation  as  the  libs  to  the  body, 


when  it  has  attained  maturi^,  without  ap-  too  much  care  caimot  be  taken  in  aelecl- 
proaehing  tbe  petiod  of  decay.  It  should  ing  and  securing  tbem.  Hie  deed  wood 
be  killed,  by  removing  a  ring  of  bark,  at    which  fills  up  the  an^ea  at  tbe  atem  and 


tbe  begiuiiing  of  winter,  when  the  s^>  ia  stern  bein|j  got  in,  the  kelaon  is  lud  upop 

down,  and  left  to  dry  and  harden  before  it  the  floor  ambera,  nliich  let  into  it,  until 

be  cut  down.    When  felled,  the  timber  it  rests  upon  the  keel;  its  pieces  are  scarf- 

rtiould  be  carefully  stored  in  some  dry,  ed  together,  andm  tbestemsonand  siem- 

airy  place,  not  much  exposed  to  wind  and  son,  which  form  in  prolongation  up  Ae 

son.     Painting  should  not  be  used,  as,  by  atem  and  stem.    A  bend  usual^  consisa, 

seeHng  up  the  mcdsture  in  tbe  wood,  it  beeides  tbe  floor  timbers,  of  four  flitloeks, 

rather  fiicititatea   than  prevents  decay ;  and  on^  top  timber,  on  each  aide ;   the 

smearing  with  mI  or  tar,  when  well  dried,  first,  or  lower  fottock,  descends  to  the 

is  not  so  open  to  ol^ection.    In  collectiiig  kee^  beeide  the  floor  timbers,  to  which  it 

ship  bmber,  the  greatest  difficulty  is  found  is  either  bolted  or  puined  with  treenaib; 

in  jvDcuring  the  crooked  Btii^  of  which  tbe  heel  of  the  second  rests  upon  the  head 


of  tbe  floor,  and  bolto  to  the  ride  erf"  the  in  like  maimer  the  brvMi-hooka  hoM  the 

fimiBodaooD  up  to  the  top  timber.    To-  Htam  to  the  planlciiiK  and  c«nt  tirobersof 

w*rda  the  stem  and  Mem,  the  tindMn  do  the  bow.    Xu  thie  bring  utended  to— the 

Dot  meet  the  ked  U  rifbt  bewIm,  but  decki,  plank  riieer   and   roib  finished, 

are  nclined  napectirely  Hvwardand  aft,  pumps  [daeed,  the  bhs  for  securing  the 

■a  well  lo  econonuze  timber,  by  adqidng  cable,  the  cajpnau  for  raiaing  the  anchoT, 

the  Btieks  to  the  ineUnation  ofthecurvce,  or,  instead  M  these,  th»windlaaB,  i^tch, 

a  augment  the  Mrength  of  parta  much  in  merchantmen,  axon  commonly  serrea 

'  'o  abocka  from  wwes,  rocks,  and  the  double  purpose,  the  catheads  for  sus- 

Tbe  different  portions  of  the  pending  the  anchora,   hatchways,  masi 

frame  are  thus  raised  to  their  places  by  holea,  uid  a  variety  (Mother  dijects,  which, 

aheen  aiul  tackles,  and   then  careflil^  though  too  many  to  enumoue,  muH  by 

■botvd  and  ke|)t  to  the  proper  breadth  no  nteans  be  foi^ctMii — all  being  com- 

by  cross  pake ;  libanda  are  also  carried  plete,  the  carpenter  makes  n^om  fbr  the 

round  the  frame  and  bolted,  and  nvcay  calker,  wbo  careAdly  nopa  all  the  aeamB 

pmcBUtion  taken  to  eon&ie  each  s^aiUe  with  oakum,  and  smeeia  (bem  with  inich. 

part  to  its  particular  poritkn.  The  Rime,  The  scnper  follows  the  calker,  ancf,  wa- 

bdng  now  complete,  is  dubbed  smoothly  ter  having  been  pumped  into  the  hold,  to 

offwithin  and  out,  preparatory  to  plank-  ascertain  whether  there  ie  an;  leak,  the 

ing.    SometiiDea  the  foune  ii  nude  com'  bottom  is  ready  to  be  aheatbed  or  copper- 

pleldy  solid,  and  calked ;  in  tbia  caack  ed,  to  protect  it  from  the  worms.  Sheaih- 

the  mterior  covering  of  pluik  is  dispensed  ing  with  wood  is  practised  with  iron-ftft- 

witfa.excqitingafewatrengtbeniiigstreaks.  tened  ehipe,  becaiiBe  copjier  would  cause 

Thai  inetDod  DOS  many  advautageB ;  a  lit-  the  boh  heads  to  c<»n>de,  if  placed  against 

tie  additional  width  to  the  timbera  brings  them.    It  consiBts  rimply  m  covering  the 

them  in  contact,  wiien,  besides  their  being  bottom  with  ]nne  boaras,  sheets  of  piqwr 

naked,  and  exposed  to  the  air  wtehin,  there  aoaked  iu  hot  {»tch  being  placed  between, 

is  no  apace  Stt  the  gennation  of  thoee  In  sheathing  with  eoj^r,  paper  is  also 

destructive  gases  wiii^  cause  diy  rot.  In  interpoaed.    The  platee  overi^)  each  otb- 

this  esse,  salting,  which  makes  a  ship  er  from  bow  to  atem,  to  prevent  their  be- 

damp  and  unwholesome,  is  also  avoided,  ing  stripj»ed  off  by  the  continual  shock  of 

Having  advanced  Ibtu  &r  in  the  coo*  the  paaamg  water. 
Biruction,  the  next  care  is  to  proceed  with  Our  ship  ia  now  ready  to  be  launched, 
the  planking,  which  does  not  merely  serre  This  is  the  triumph  of  the  builder.  It  is 
to  exclude  the  water,  but  lo  protect,  con-  a  nice  operation,  and  is  thus  performed : 
uect,  and  bhid  harmoidoualy  together,  and  If  there  bo  no  ways  in  the  alip  (which  ia 
is  quite  as  eosentiBl  as  the  skin  to  the  body,  always  an  inclined  plane  descending  into 
Though  afipocently  tlie  most  simple  pan  the  water),  they  are  iinmediateh'  prepared, 
of  this  wonderliil  macliiiie,  it  is  yet  very  Two  paiallel  platfbmis  of  solid  Dmber  are 
difficulL  Just  as,  in  draughting  the  fiame,  laid,  one  en  each  aide  of  the  keel,  at  the 
it  iBneceHsaty  to  have  in  view  all  the  ports  distanceofafew  feet  from  it,  and  eztend- 
and  scuppers  to  be  carried  clear  of  the  ing  fiom  the  stem  as  fiu*  below  the  atem 
limbers,  it  is  easential,  in  planldng,  to  have  as  can  be  reached  at  low  water.  In  this 
a  preconcerted  plan  of  me  whole.  The  porition  tb^  are  catefidi;  aud  firmly 
-butta  must  Dotcomenear  the  Bcorfi  ofthe  clocked  and  supported  throughout  their 
ked,  DOT  beeide  each  other  within  or  with-  length.  This  double  platfonn  is  called 
out,  nor  near  the  port-holes,  nor  oppomte  the  vmi.  Vpaa  it  a  aecond  mtem  of  tim- 
the  pumps,  leat  the  oakum  be  sucked  out,  ber  is  loaaely  laid,  and  well  greased  be- 
but  must  he  judiciously  distributed,  bo  aa  tween.  The  space  from  theae  last  to  the 
lo  impait  equal  strength  to  every  portion,  ship's  bottom  is  every  where  filled  vrith  , 
It  a  alM>  one  of  (he  nicest  arts  of  the  wedgee  of  sofl  wood  fariiioned  to  its 
iHiilder,  so  to  carry  up  his  planking  aa  curves.  The  whole  is  called  the  eratUe. 
with  tittle  waste  to  keep  his  seams  ol-  The  extremities  of  the  cradle  at  the  bow 
ways  fair  with  the  wat^mes.  When  and  stem  are  bound  tightly  ac^oea  the 
it  la  necessary  to  bend  a  plank  at  the  keel  with  chains  or  ropes,  and  it  is  further 
bow  or  stem,  it  ia  heated  by  steam,  and  kept  from  spreading  by  stout  mouldings, 
then  forced  into  place  with  acrewa  and  whichoverli^theouteredgesoftbe  waya. 
levers.  While  thia  is  going  on,  the  beams  When  the  rising  tide  has  reached  well  up 
are  erected  and  pillared  on  the  innde  the  ways,- the  wedges  are  simultaneously 
jdanfcing ;  the  kneea,  which  ere  crotches  driven  on  every  side,  and  the  ship  ia  raited 
oftimberOTiron.confrnethemtotheaides,  from  the  blocks  on  which  she  has  hither- 
to the  transtmsat  the  angleaof  the  stem;  to  rated,  and  Dude  to  repoae  entirely  on 
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the  cndle.  The  ebona  ue  all  remored  townrde  the  keel,  where,  &om  the  nearly 
except  the  two  spars  pbnted  agninM  stnight  line  in  which  the  water  readtea 
the  counten,  and  when  the  proper  mo-  it,  it  exerts  s  tnoie  direct  power  to  tum 
meot  has  arrived,  these  are  also  Knocked  the  ship.  From  tbity  to  forty-five  de- 
away.  The  vessel,  now  abandoned  to  bar  greea  is  the  mon  fsvorahle  angle  for  it 
weight,  and  encouraged  by  the  yielding  to  make  with  the  keel,  a  greater  serving 
of  the  erease,  begioa  slowly  falling  along  rather  to  retard  velocity  than  to  cause  ra- 
the inctined  plane ;  her  motion  becomes  (ation.  To  ahip  the  rudder,  it  ia  only  ne- 
at each  moment  more  and  more  r^id ;  cessary  to  attach  weigbn  of  iron  to  the 
the  ways  smoke  and  ignite  with  the  pres-  heel,  so  that  they  may  be  loosed  oAerwardg, 
sure  and  Telocity  of  the  moving  mass;  and  then  mnk  it  betund  the  stempoit, 
and,  in  a  twinkling,  the  noble  &Dric  has  guiding  it  with  ropes  to  the  rudder  poit, 
abandoned  for  ever  its  unworthy  union  through  which  it  is  hoisted  by  meona  of 
with  the  land,  and  entered,  careering  and  sheers  and  tackle  placed  above.  The  pin- 
joyous,  upon  its  destined  element.  Among  talshaTingcaught  the  hinges  or  gudgeons 
the  ancients,  a  launch  waa  ever  an  occa-  on  the  etempoet,  it  is  abandoned  to  their 
aionof  great  festivi^.  The  mariners  were  support,  while  a  chock,  placed  above  the 
rrowncd  with  wreaths,  and  the  ship  be-  um>er  pintal,  prevents  it  from  being  un- 
decked with  siieameis  and  garunds.  hui%.  A  tiller,  with  ropes  and  a  wheel, 
Safely  afloat,  she  was  purified  with  a  to  turn  the  rudder,  completes  the  steer- 
I'lghted  torch,  on  egg,  ana  t^mstone,  and  ing  apparatus.  Before  raising  the  masts, 
BolBmnlv  consecnued  to  the  god  whose  it  will  now  be  well  to  take  in  bellaM,  es- 
image  site  bore.  In  our  less  poedc  times,  pecially  if  the  ship  be  sharp.  In  every 
there  is  no  lack  of  feasting  andmerriraentl  merchant  veseel,  it  is  a  good  rule  never  to 
though,  instead  of  the  torch,  the  ej%  and  be  without  a  small  quand^  of  copper 
the  brimstone,  the  oldest  sailor  breuts  a  dross  or  shingle.  And  next,  the  sheers 
bottle  of  rum  (unless,  indeed,  he  may  are  got  ready.  They  are  two  stout  (pats, 
have  slily  substituted  water  as  more  ap-  having  the  iaige  ends  at  the  ndee  of  the 
prf^tiatetoBchristeningJovertheheadof  ship,  the  small  ones  being  lashed  firmly 
tfae  emblem— still,  perehance,  the  image  together,  and  oveihanging  the  middle  of 
of  father  Neptune  or  Apollo.  the  deck.  They  are  laMed  and  rigged 
The  moqient  the  ship  leaves  tfae  land,  with  guys  and  gantlinga  before  being  rais- 
the  builders  ceade  to  be  competent  to  her  ed ;  the  ends  rest  on  Ute  taSerel,  and  the 
control,  and  she  passes  at  once  to  the  tackle  to  be  used  in  hoisting;  in  the  mast, 
bandsof  the  seamen.  Before  launching,  bein^takenfbrwardtolhewmdlaas,serves 
the  sailors  stationed  on  deck  hasten  to  at-  to  raise  them.  If  it  be  necessary,  a  small 
tach  a  small  cable toBomeobject onshore,  pair  of  sheers  are  used  to  lift. the  endi 
and  have  it  clear  on  deck  for  veering  out ;  imtil  the  angle  be  sufficientiy  open  to  give 
a  small  anchor,  with  a  sec«ud  cable,  ia  al-  power  to  i£e  purchase.*  Wben  erect, 
so  prepared  to  drop  on  the  bottom.  By  they  are  first  placed  over  the  hole  for  the 
'~— —  of  this  appoiatuB,  when  theveloci-  mizzen-mast,  and,  if  the  ship  be  larae,  tho 
„  led  in  descending  the  ways  has  de-  deck  ahould  be  shored  up,  to  relieve  it 
lined,  the  ship  ia  gradually  cheeked,  and  of  the  weight  of  the   sheers   and  mast. 


ty  gained  in  descending  the  ways  has  de-  deck  ahould  be  shored  up, 
ctined,  the  ship  ia  gradually  cheeked,  and  of  the  weight  of  the  sbee 
at  length  drawn  uoogside  of  the  whar{     Overhauling  your  tackle  down  to  wher« 


which  IS  to  be  the  scene  of  her  equipmeuL  the  most  is  on  the  wharf^  or  in  the  water, 

And  now,  while  she  is  yet  light  and  high  you  lash  the  lower  block  securely  to  the 

out  of  water,  is  the  most  favorable  time  nvnt  of  the  mast,  just  above  thecentreof 

for  shipping  the  rudder.    The  rudder  is  a  gravity.    With  this,  and  a  smaller  tackle 

machine  pUeed  at  the  stem  of  the  ship,  or  gantling  to  the  mast-head,  the  mast  is 

by  means  of  which  she  is  steered  and  taken    up   abafl  the  sheets,    until   high 

turned  about  at  pleasure ;  fiir  by  inclining  enou^,  then   lowered   to  its   place,  the 

it  to  one  side,  the  pansge  of  the  water  ia  step  being  tarred,  and  a  pnece  of  money 

there  surongly  opposed,  which,  checking  thrown   in   for  luck.      The    sheers  are 

the  advance  of  that  side,  gives  the  other  eawlv  moved  forward  by  their  guys  and 

a  rotatory  motion  arouiul  iL     It  coiunsts  tackles,   the  shoes  in  which  tlisir  heels 

of  two  or  more  pieces  of  timber,  of  the  rest  being  greased,  to  sUp  over  the  deck, 

thickness  of   tfae    stempost,    (rf*  which.  In  this  way  the  main  and  fore-masts  are 

when  not  inclined,  it  seems  a  continua-  likewise  tidien  in,  and,  the  sheers  being 

tion.     Narrow  at  the  water's  edge,  where  ..„       . 

JIM  Alp,  It  gnduillj  inciMoea  m  width  paractUtnct. 
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drooped  orer  the  bowe,  la8d]r,  the  bow-  er,    and    bound    with    stoui   Loops   of 

There  ace  various  rules  for  Bpkiring  The  epata  of  a,  ship  are  not  abandoned 
■hipe,  all  founded  upon  their  length  uid  to  their  own  lutHupporled  strength,  but 
bniadth,  which  are  tne  main  elements  of  are  auBlained  by  what  ia  called  tlie  rtand- 
Mability.  It  majr  be  aufficieDt  to  name  ing  rigring.  Thii  consiBU,  for  the  bow- 
one  eimple  rule  for  the  length  of  the  main-  aprit,  o?  eammoning  and  bob-staj-s,  con- 
mast,  this  bemg  the  prime  mover:  Add  fining  it  down  to  the  stem,  and  abroude, 
the  length  at  the  Irad  water-line  to  the  wbicn  suataJo  the  immense  lateral  pres- 
main  breadth,  and  take  the  batf  sum  aa  aure  which  it  endures  when  on  a  wind. 
the  length  of  the  miun.  The  top>-maet  The  jib-boom  and  flying-jib-boom  ere,  in 
ma^  be  three  fifths  of  the  lower  ma«t,  the  hke  manner,  supported  oy  means  of  mar- 
niain  yard  aeven  eighths  of  the  same,  and  tingalea  and  guys.  The  fbre-masl  is  sup- 
M  on  upwaids.   The  fore-mast  may  equal  ported  by  three  or  four  pairs  of  shrouds 


1  eighths  of,  the  main,  with  upper  on  mther  aide,  which  set  up  to  the  chan- 
and  yards  in  proportiDn.  The  nels,  and  by  two  stays  led  forward  to  the 
n-masi,  if  stepped  on  the  kelson,  is    bowsprit  The  fore-iop-masl  is  supported 


five  sixths  of  th^  main-mast.    The  best  by  shrouds  setting  up  in  the  top,  back- 

rujes  on  this  subject  are,  perhaps,  found  stays    descending  to   the   channels,  and 

in  tables  accurately  prepared,  m  which  stays  leading  to  the  bowsprit  end.    The 

the  lenvths  of  the  masis  are  given  in  free-  top-gallant   and    royal-masts    have    also 

tions  of  the  ship's  breadth,  and  those  of  their  shrouds  setdng  up  through  the  crosa- 

the  yards  in  fractions  of  the  length.    For  trees,  their  back'«tays  descending  to  the 

tbe   rest,  it  will  be,  in  most  casea,  ncces-  channels,  and  their  stays  leading  to  the 

eaiy  to  modi^  any  given  rule,  in  all  in-  jib  and  flying-jib-booms.    In  like  manner 

stances,  with  immediate  reference  to  the  are  the  main  and  mizzen-maets  supported, 

particular  model  of  the  ship,  and  to  the  except  that  the  main-stays  set  up  on  deck 

uses  for  which  she  is  destined.     A  vessel  beside  the  heel  of  the  bowsprit,  the  main- 

of  war  will  have  suais  to  cmread  sail  to  lop-inaat-etayset  the  head  oi  the  fore-most, 

the   fhll  extent  of  ner  stability,  while  a  the  main-top-gallant-stny  to  the  fore-lcp- 

merchantman  will  be  sparred  with  refer-  iuBst-head,anamBiii-royal-staytniherore- 

ence  to  the  limited  force  of  her  crew.  Aa  top- gallant-mast- head.     The  mizzen-slay 

lor  the  disputed  advantages  of  long  or  also  sets  up  beside  the  main-mast,  and  tbs 

short  lower-masts,  we  agree  entirely  with  same  in  ascending.     The  running  rising 

Br    Ctoudesly   Shovel,   who   says,   with  CDnaistsofthetacksandsheetslhslserveto 

equal  wit  and  wisdom, "  I  mightily  esteem  spread  the  sails,  the  halyards,  traces,  lifts, 


short  lower-masts;  for,  the  shorter  they    clewlines,  and  all  other  ropes  used  in  mak- 
are,  the  longer  they  will  stand."     With    ing,  taking  in,  or  meuceuvring~the  sails, 
long  top-masts  you   may   make    up   an        Tbe  sails  of  a  ship  are  square  sails  bent 


equal  or  even  greater  surface  of  canvass,  to  the  yards,  and  fore  and  afl  sails  tmv- 

''       more     advantageously    spread,    and  etslng  on  stays  or  bent  to  gafib.     Let  us 

e  manageable,  while  it  is  procured  at  describe   an   eulire   suit,  beginning    for- 

se,  and  with  less  weight  alofL  ward :     On  the  exiremi^  of  the  bowsprit 


It  would  be,  moreover,  an  advanlugcoiis  is  the  flying-jib,  a  three-cornered  sail, 
improvement  in  merchant  shijie,  not  spar-  which  goes  from  the  end  of  its  boom  up- 
red  to  iheeztentof  tlieircBpacity,ioinake    ward  cJong  its  stay,  leadingiotbe  forc- 


tbe  fore  and  main-masts,  in  alt  cases,  of  top-gallant-mDSt-head,  and  confined  t( 

equal  dimensions.     With   improved  ap-  stay   by   rings  of  wood  or  iron,   called 

pewance,they  would  have  all  tbe  respect-  hmkt.     It  is  hoisted  by   means  of  hal' 

ive   spars  and  sails,  except  the  courses,  yards,  hauled  down  by  a  downhaul ;  and, 

answering  equally  for  both  masts.     This  when  up,  is  trimmed  to  hold  the  wind  by 

would   enable  them  to  go   to   sea  with  a  sheet  lending  to   the  forecastle.    The 

fewer  spare  ones,  or  to  derive  more  ad-  jib,  which  leads  from  its  boom  to  the  fbr«- 

vaotage  from  the  usual  number.   In  small  top-mast-head,  is  of  similar  form,  and  so  is 

ships,  all  the  spare  are  of  single  sticks  of  the  fore-top-mast-slay-sail,  running  from 


pine  timber,  which,  for  equal  contents,    the  bowspi 

_. ._._.    «....,: L i^_    jjjg    f„ 


If  seven  huii^red  tons,  it  is  impoesible  bent  to  the  fore-yard,  and  spread 
to  procure  single  trees  sufficiently  large ;  foot  hy  mean's  of^acks  and  sheets ; 
and  then  it  becomes  neceesair  to  resort    it,  the   fbre-top-sail,  bent  to  the  top-sail- 


__  , {so  called),  which  are  of    yard,  by  means  of  which  it  is   hoisted 

oak  and  [nne,  very  artificially  put  togeth-    aloft,  while  its  lower  conwrs  ore  spread 
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10  the  enrenutin  of  ibe  Rat-ytd ;  ntaa  bai^ted  up  in  the  centre,  taking  eve  to 

the  lop-gallont-aail,  bent  to  its  yard,  and  secure  it  against  shiftiDg,  should  the  riiip 

aheedng  home  to  the  top-eail-yanl ;  and  be  knocked  down  by  a  aea  or  Bquall 

so  with  the  royal  and  aky-aail.    All  these  Heavy  articles  should  never  be  placed 

nila  aie  turiKd  at  plcttaure,  to  be  preaeoi-  towards  the  eictronitiea,  lest  they  promote 

ed  to  the  wind,byme«nBofbtacee«ttach-  pitching.   ^n^UcBBeaiCaTeinustDe  taken 

ed  to  their  yard-arm,  and  leading  to  the  to  preserve  tlie  trim  of  the  ship — that  just 

maiii-maat.    The  main-maBt  is  fiunished  proportioD  between  her  draught  forward 

with  a  similar  iuit   of  sails,  somewhat  and  aft,  which  the  eelimBte olthe  builder, 

larger ;  the  mizzen,  also,  thou^  smaller  or,  when  a  voyage  has  been  made,  cxpe- 

thao  either;  instead  of  a  Muare-«ail  on  rience  itself,  has  detennioed  lo  be  mon 

the  lower  roast,  it  has  a  gafi-sail,  hoisting  favorable  to  ra^id  saiUng. 
up  and   down  abaft    the   mast      Some         The  slup,  bemg  ready  fbr  sea,  is  usually 

ships  have  nmilar  gaff-Boila  on  the  fore  dropped  into  the  stream  or   roadstead, 

and  main-masts,  which  are  found  of  great  There  she  is  confined  by  an  anchor  and 

^se  in  galea  of  wind,  as  a  sufaelitute  for  cable    pasuiig   throurii    the    hawse-hole 

storm  stBy.sails.     Most  carry,  also,  light  at  the  bow,  and  clinched  round  the  bits 

stay-sailscieiween  the  masts;  buttheyore  orwindlase.    As  a  vessel  thus  aacborEd 

very  trouhleeome,  and  worse  than  useiess.  is  free  to  swiu^  round  at  the  will  of  wind 

Studding'Sails,  or  uringt,  as  they  are  bet-  and  tide,  she  is  liable  to  wind  her  cable 

ter  called  by  the  Spaniards,  spread  with-  round  the  anchM-,  and  therebv  entangle 

out  the  square-sails  when  going  )arge,and  and  change  the  position  of  itsfluheasoas  to 

are  very  usefUL   The  perfection  of  equip-  incapacitate  it  ror  holding  her.  To  obviate 

ping  a  ship  with  spars,  rigging  and  sails,  this  inconvenience,   it  is  usual  lo  moor 

consists  in  so  disposing  Uem,  that,  in  a  with  two  anchois,  one  placed  in  the  diree- 

whole-sail  breeze,  the  centre  of  effort  of  tion  of  the  flood,  the  otner  of  the  ebbtide, 

all  the  sails  will  be  in  the  same  line  with  If  there  be  no  tides,  the  anchors  are  op- 

the  ship's  centre  of  rotation ;  or  that  th^  posed  to  the  prevtulbg  winds,  the  beavi- 

efiorts  of  the  forward  and  afler  sails  to  est  being  towards  the  most  windy  quarter. 


turn  the  ship  will  |>e  so  exactly  balanced  Should  a  gale  occur  while  thus  moM^ 
as  not  to  requu<e  any  continued  assistance  by  veering  out  the  caUe  which  holde  the 
from  the  rudder  in  either  direction ;  fbr    ship,  both  may  be  brou^t  ahead  to  act  it 


this,  while  it  impedes  her  progres,  does  concurrence.     Care  must  ever  be  taken  to 

not  leave  the  entire  force  of  me  rudder  keep  the  hawse  clear  tor  thus  veering,  that 

disposable,  when  necessary  to  turn.    Of  i^  to  prevent  the  ship  from  twisting  her 

the  two  enls,  however,  seamen  have  more  cables,  by  turning  alwavs  the  same  way ; 

patience  with  a  ship  disposed  to  approach  or,  when  this  unavoioably  occurs,  the 

the  nind,  than  .with  one  needing  the  con-  hawse  must  be  cleared  1:^  unbinding  one 

tinuedaction  of  the  helm  to  keep  her  fimn  of  the  caUes,  and  carrying  it  round  the 

&lling  off.    The  French  heliwoKn  well  other  beneath  the  bow,  unDl  the  Huns  be 

characterize  these  two  qualidee  by  calling  removed. 

a  venel  which  has  Ihefit8tardenl,the  lat-  When  about  to  sail,  the  hatches  ore 

ter  eowardbf.     Like,  however,  cool  cour-  earefiilly   calked  down  and  tajpauhned, 

age,  between  impetuosity  and  cowardice,  except  those  neceesary  for  the  twceut  and 

a  midship  hehn  is  still  the  golden  mean.  descent  of  the  crew,  and  the  boots  are 

Our  snip  Is  now  complMelyequipped,  stowed.    Vou  may  now  imnMMr,  (H«par- 

and  ready  to  receive  coigo.     Those  arti-  inig  the  firm  anchor  for  letting  go  betbte 

ctes  with  which  a  ^ip  may  be  filled  foil  takbg  up  the  second.     If  leitding  to  the 

are  stowed  with  a  mn^e  view  to  economy  tide,  with  the  wind  fiur  to  pursue  youl 

of  space.   Some,  as  cotton,  require  ballast ;  course,  the  lost  anchor  may  also  be  taken 

others,  as  staves,  sugar  and  fluids,  require  up  and  stowed  before  making  s^     U. 

none.    When  the  articlse  ate  heavy  and  however,  as  is  usual,  your  ship  lie  head 

light,  the  heavier  are  placed  nearest  the  to  wind,  stop  heaving  in  when  the  cable 

bottom,  to  increase  the  Hhip's  stability,  is  short,  and  proceed  to  moke  anil.    The 

When,  however,  all  ore  heavy,  there  may  wind  being      "'     ""    -■  -   - 


be  danger  of  making  a  ship  too  stiff;  so  sails,  top-gaUant-aails,  jib   and    Spanker 

that,  not  b^ng  balanced,  she  will  roll  vto-  may  be  loosed  together ;  the  tOMads  and 

lently,  and,  perchance,  risk  the  fiacture  of  to^gallant-eaits  are  dieeted  home  and 

a  mast,  or  even  spring  a  leak.    To  obvi-  hoisted  up  ;  and  the  other  saila  bang 

ate  this  danger,  the  cargo  should  be  raia-  ready  lo  be  called  into  action  whenever 

ed :  if  irrat,  snne  shoi3d  be  stowed  he-  necessary.     The  yards  are  now  braced 

tween  decu;  if  cool  or  salt,  it  maybe  ready  to  cant  the  ship.  If  you  wiah  herto 
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fo  ta  the  ri^t,  the  beadtsrdB  ore  iMveed  hind  her,  atrikM  her  laile  perpendkularty , 
with  their  ri^t  sidee  nTwwd,  and  tfa«  and  exerts  a  prcamire  in  a  single  directipn. 
afier  yards  the  conb-ary  war.  Hencs  the  Aa,  however,-  the  sails  are  allached  to 
wind,  atrikiiig  the  fore  saiU  ob&quel^  od  spare,  and  tliese  id  turn  to  the  ship,  it  is 
the  left,  tends  to  force  them  to  the  right ;  eridem  that  they  cannot  obey  the  impulse 
and,  on  the  eaaxiarf,  the  after  Bails,  being  independently  of  the  ship,  but  that  all 
«cted  upon  in  on  oppoaite  direction,  are  must  more  in  unison ;  and  tiie  Hhip,beinc 
forced  to  the  left ;  mt  the  fore  sails  are  before  prewed  by  the  water  e<iiiaily,  ana 
forward  c^  the  centre  of  lolatioii,  while  maintntned  in  quiescence,  requires  but  a 
the  after  sails  are  abaft  it ;  cooMquently  ali^t  additional  pretsure  in  any  diiectioi) 
the  efforts  which  they  respei^irelT  exen  to  destroy  her  equilibiiuin.  TIub  pres- 
will  tend,  the  fint  to  force  the  ship's  hMid  sure  is  abundantly  supplied  by  the  air  of 
to  the  ri^t  hand,  the  others  the  stem  to  our  atmosphere;  for,  though  little  more 
the  lefL  The  aula  thus  trimmed,  now  than  a  thousandth  pan  the  density  of  the 
heave  up  tbe  anchor,  profiting  of  the  sea,  it  may  receive  a  velocity  eonbling  it 
trifling  advance  through  tbe  water  to  turn  to  strike  tliie  sails  witli  its  particles  in  such 
tbe  ship's  head  still  more,  and  make  tbe  quick  suceeasion  as  to  force  the  ship  for- 
angle  of  the  wind  with  Ihe  keel  mote  ward  with  great  raptditf,  and,  if  Ihe  re- 
open, by  the  action  of  the  rudder.  As  aistance  of  the  water  check  her  escape 
soon  as  the  anchor  tripe,  and  the  wind  before  it,  may  even  act  with  sufficient 
begins  to  force  the  sliip  stemwaid,  shift  power  to  blow  away  the  strongest  sails,  or 
the  rudder  to  the  opposite  aide,  that,  by  even  tear  the  masts  out.  Thus  a  benefi- 
oftering  an  obstacle  on  the  left  of  the  ship^  cent  Nature,  in  jnvviding  an  element  ee- 
the  right  side  maytuni  backward  round  sentiai  to  our  existence,  by  subjecting  it 
it  more  rapidly.  This  action  of  the  md-  to  lawB  requisite  for  its  healthy  pri 
der,  in  conjunction  with  the  sustained  tion,  and  farming  a  neceaaary  liijt 
egbrt  of  the  soils  to  turn  the  ship  to  the  imiveiBal  economy,  has  at  the  same  time 
right,  and,  preaentlj,  the  addition  of  the  supplied  an  ever-active  agent,  which  the 
jit^  will  gradually  niake  the  wind  more  ingenuity  of  man — an  emanation  of  the 
and  more  c^n  on  tbe  left  bow,  until  at  same  ^reat  Intelligence — has  rendered 
length  it  becomes  sufficiently  so  to  fill  the  subservient  to  the  noblest  purposes. 
after  sails,  which  have  hitherto  lun  aback.  Conceiving,  now,  how  it  is  posriUe  &r 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  fbte  yards  ore  a  ship  to  move  freely  before  the  wmd, 
braced  fiill,  the  spanker  and  courses  set,  with  a  velocity  determined  by  the  force 
and  tbe  ship  imntediately  begins  advanc-  of  that  wind,  th  e  quantity  of  sail  ezpooed 
ing.  This  mode  of  weighing  is  practised  to  it,  and  the  ad^tatiiK)  of  her  fbnn  to 
where  there  are  other  ^tpe  or  a  ^on  to  divide  the  sustaining  fluid  with  the  leaM 
leeward ;  otbenrise  it  is  more  cmnmon  resistance,  we  will  now  show  how  it  is 
not  to  hoist  the  jib,  or  fill  the  fore  saila,  also  poenble  for  her  to  move  in  directions 
until  the  anchor  is  raised  to  the  cat-head.  other  than  directly  befoi«  the  wind,  and 
The  ship  b^ng  under  weigh,  the  time  even  to  approach  iL  Let  us  suppose  that 
occupied  in  clearing  the  harbor  is  em-  the  wind,  at  Hist  dead  ail,  gradually  veers 
ployed  in  stowing  the  anchors,  unbending  towards  the  side,  until  it  blows  at  anan^ 
the  cables,  if  the  nature  of  the  coast  ren-  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  keel.  If, 
der  it  safe  to  do  so,  applying  mats  to  the  with  the  wind  tiius  blowing,  I  still  pre- 
ri^ingand  yards,  to  prevent  cbafing,and  serve  mv  sails  braced  perpendicularly  to 
in  securing  the  boats,  water-casks,  and  the  keel,  It  must  aecefeaiibf  strike  their 
whatever  other  movable  objecis  might  be  eiurfiices  obliquely,  dividing  itself  into  tv* 


in  danger  of  starting  by  the  pitching  and    forces,  one  passiDB  olT  to  leeward,  the 

rollingof  the  ship.  other  e;iertiug  itself  in  the  direction  of 

Our  ship  is  now  at  sea,  and  it  only  re-    the  keel,   and  therefore  tending  to  pro- 


o  us  briefly  to  exolain  the  manner  pel  her  tbrward.    If,  however,  in  order 

in  which  she  is  propelled  and  govern-  to  expose  my  sails  more  fairiy  to  the 
ed,  and  made  obedient  to  her  crew,  wind,  1  l»«ce  them  forward  until  it  be- 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  comes  again  perpendicular  to  their  aur- 
how  a  ship  mav  be  made  to  move  be-  faces,  the  action  of  tbe  wind  on  the  sails 
fore  tbe  wind  through  a  quiescent  fluid  is  ample,  but  that  of  the  sails  on  the  ship 
like  tbe  sea.  Let  us  suppose  one  at  rest  is,  iu  turn,  compound,  subdividiag  itself 
in  a  perfect  calm,  and  equally  pressed  on  into  two  forces ;  one  acting  to  dnve  her 
every  mde  by  the  gravitating  action  of  the  to  leeward  in  a  direction  perpendicular  in 
same  fluid :  she  is  muntained  m  equilib-  the  keel ;  tbe  other,  forward  in  a  line  tviib 
rio.    But,  by  and  liy,  a  wind  rising  be-  it    If^  now,  the  mip  were  of  a  figure  to 
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move  witfa  equal  freedom  in  any  direc-  each  oUmt,  but  all  receira  the  wind  wiih- 

.  tJqu — rouiid,  tor   instance — it  it   evident  out  interruption.     On   thia  account  tfaej 

that  she   would  aisuiae  a  mean  moiioii  more  than  make  up  the  diaadvantagea  M 

between  theae  two  forces ;  but,  beiu^  so  the  unftvorable  angle  ;  of  having  the  saila 

formed  08  lo  divide  the  water  witfa  mil-  transported  to  leeward,  by  reason  of  which 

nitety  greater  difflculiv  aidewise  than  for-  thai  side  lends  to  advance  iiiBter  than  die 

wards,  the  force  exerting  itself  perpeodic-  other,  lo  the  disordering  of  the  steen^ ; 

ularlj'  tu  the  keel  is  neutralized,  whilst  oftheship'sheeliug.andr'Vteivin^thewuid 

that  m  a  line  with  it,  encountering  an  in-  (^liquely  in   tlie  vertical  direction  ;  and, 

ferior  resistance,  compels  the  vttaii  to  ad-  finally,  of  making  her  sail  partially  oa  one 

Vance.     We  will  next  suppoee  the  wind  nde,  instead  of  on  an  even  keel,  as  she  ii 

to  have  drawn  forward  until  perpendicu-  designed   to  do.     On   this  account  our 

lar  to  the  course.     The  eails,  being  trim-  sharp  scboonerB  will  sail  nearly  or  quite 

med  forward,  HO  as  lo  keepliill,are  struck  as  fasten  a  wind  as  off  it,  the  sea  beiiu 

obliquely,  and,  if  the    ship   were  again  smooth   and   wind   light;    for  whilel  au 

free  to  move  in  any  direction,  would  im-  their  sails    act    advantageously,   by   ^ 

pel  her  in  a  course  perpendicular  to  its  proachine  the  wind,  ibey  add  to  its  forces 

Bur&cc  ;   but   the  portion   of  this   force  instead  of  diminishin^it,  as  whenruuning 

tending  to  drive  the  ship  to  leeward,  be-  from  it.     In  sqiiare-ngged  shipa,  bracing 

ing   again    encountered    by    the    lateral  the  yards  correctly  is   one  of  the  uicMI 

pressure,   is  almost  balanced;  while,  on  points  of   seamanship:    in   general,   the 

tbe  contrary,  she  freely  obeys  the  force  nearer  the  yards  approach  to  being  per- 

tending  to   propel  her  forward.     Lastly,  peodicular  to  tbe  keel,  consistently  with 

let  us  consider  the  situation  of  our  ship  keeping  the  sails  fbll,  the  greater  will  be 

when  the  wind  sets  before  tbe  beam,  so  as  tbe  veloci^. 

tomakean  angle  of  less  than  ninety  de-  But  to  retumloourship:  Itmaychanc* 
grees  with  the  course.  It  is  evident  that,  that  ih?  wind  does  not  stop  at  the  end 
if  site  still  continiie  to  advance,  it  must  be  point  which  would  enable  her,cloae-hauI- 
towards  the  wind:  this  seeming  parado^t  ed,  barely  to  go  her  course,  but  even  heads 
of  a  vemel  approaching  the  wind  by  the  her  olf  so  far  that  she  can  no  longer  ap. 
very  effort  oi^  that  wind  to  drive  it  away,  proach  it  nearer  than  a  right  angle.  It  m 
will  still  appear  clear  by  the  application  evident,  now,  that  she  is  saining  nothing ; 
of  the  same  principles.  To  meet  the  but  since  she  can  sail  within  Bixxy  degrees 
emergency,  let  us  now  suppose  the  yards  of  tbe  wind,  by  closing  with  it  on  tbe 
braced  forward,  until  thej'  make  an  angle  other  side,  she  may  approach  within  thir^ 
of  onlv  thiny  degrees  with  the  keel ;  the  degrees  of  the  desired  courae.  Hence  it 
wind,  being  thirty  farther  aft,  will  make  an  becomes  essential  to  change  sides.  Then 
angleofuxtywith  thekeel.  Intliisposition,  are  two  ways  of  performing  this  evolu- 
the  wind  will  strike  obliquely  on  the  after  tiau;  the  first  conusis  in  turning  round 
side  of  the  sails;  and  though  the  greater  towards  tbe  wuid,  end  is  called  tadrng; 
part  of  tbe  force  passes  or  to  leeward,  the  second  in  turning  before  it,  and  is 
there  is  still  a  partial  efibrt  to  drive  the  called  vtering.  As  the  first  requires  the 
nils  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  their  ship  to  turn  a  much  smaller  segment  of  a 
surface.  This  effort  subdivides  into  two  circle,  and  moreover  maintains  her  head 
forces ;  one  perpendicular  to  the  keel,  the  towards  the  desired  course,  so  that  all  her 
other  in  a  line  with  it :  the  tirat  is  neiarly  invsress  during  the  evoludon  is  rain, 
.    .        ■        ■           ■                            .  =_-■(.  -.  -. c._       _,  -,j(}i„ 


by  tbe   lateral  resistance ;  the  finally,  sbce  it  is  performed  with  greater 

second,  encountering  lees,  causes  the  ship  ease  and  expedition,  it  is  alwavs  prefeired 

to  advance,  with  a  velocitv  proportioned  when  practicable.    To  tack,  tKe  crew  are 

to  the  sraallness  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  all   Btationed  at  the  tacks,  sheets,  braces^ 

and   the  disadvantageous  application  of  and  bowlines,  ready  to  change  the  portion 

the  propelling  power.  of  the  sails,     The  ship  beiiigalready  close 

From   what   has   been   here  stated,  it  to  the  wind,  the  helm  is  gradually  eased 

would  seem  that,  in  theory,  the  atuation  down,  so  that  ihe  rudder  may  not  exert 

of  the  wind  most  favorable  to  propelling  a  hs  full  fiirce  until  she  begins  to  tuTD,iior 

ship,  is  when  it  acts  perpendicularly  to  act  suddeidy  to  check  the  headway,  so 

the  sails,  and  they  in  tum  to  the  keel ;  essential  to  the  succe»  of  the  evolutioa ; 

that  is,  when  dead  afL     In  galea  of  wind,  at  the  same  time,  the   bead  sheeta  are 

due  is  likewise  true  in  practice ;  hut  in  flown,  so  as  to  cause  tbe  euts  before  tbe 

moderate  weather,  a  ship  will  soil  faster  centre  of  rotation  to  shake,  and  lose  their 

with   the   wind  on  the  quarter,  or  even  power  of  balancing  the  sAer  ones.     As 

abeam;  for  then  the  sails  do  not  mask  the  ^ip  iqiproacbes  the  wind,  the  spaiJcer 
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ie  dnwn  gnduMly  from  the  loe  aide  to-  aaila  do  not,  however,  come  in  imifbmily 
waide  the  centre,  that  it  may  keep  full,  in  the  directloii  of  the  length ;  hut  the 
uid,  by  its  action  ao  new  the  ateni,  con-  after  Mils  most  rapidl; ;  becauea,  as  the 
tinue  promotins  the  rotaiioD.  As  eooti  as  wmd  increasM,  the  eoergy  which  it  eX' 
the  miIb  reach  thediiectionoAhe  wind,  and  erta  in  a  forward  directioii  upon  the  masts, 
ceaae  to  draw,  the  cwnerB  of  the  ccuraea  teoda,  with  a  powerfii)  lerer,  to  depreea 
are  drawn  up,  and  the  tacks  and  sheets  the  bow  and  raise  the  nem ;  hence  the 
overhauled,  ready  to  swins  the  yarda.  latter  drifts  more  eanjy  to  leeward,  there- 
Afler  a  while,  the  aaih  eaten  dwck,  and  by  bringiiig  the  bow  towards  the  wind ; 
the  lore  aaih,  soon  masking  the  after  ones,  this  effi>rt  is  ateo  jtromoted  by  the  action 
act  with  a  powerful  lemto  turn  the  bow.  of  the  sails  passm^  fitrtber  to  leeward, 
At  length,  having  come  bead  to  wind,  andby  the  ship  ceasmg  to  soil  on  an  eren 
withoinlanof  headw[iy,andtheevolutioD  keel.  From  all  tbeee  reasons,  the  more 
being  certain,  the  after  yards  are  swung  the  wind  increases,  the  more  she  tends  to 
rouiM,  ready  to  receive  the  wind  on  the  come  to ;  so,  to  avoid  a  constant  recur- 
opponte  Bide ;  which  operation  ie  then  rence  to  the  actiiw  of  the  rudder,  it  be- 
more  easily  perfin-roed,  from  the  sails  be-  comes  neceasaiy  to  shorten  sail  faster  aft 
ing  becalmea  fay  the  fore  ones.  Lastly,  than  forward ;  taking  in  the  mizzen-top- 
when  the  after  sails  are  filled  by  the  wind,  gallant-sail,  and  even  the  spanker,  before 
the  head  yards  are  also  braced  round  to  Ute  fore  and  main-top-gaUant-aaila:  fen- the 
receive  its  impulse,  and  the  ship  at  once  Hamereason,wtMnitbecomeenece0sBryto 
recovers  headway.  Should  she  Esther  reef^  it  is  itot  unusual  to  l>egin  with  the 
stemway  before  the  sails  become  mil  on  mizzra-top-saiL  Reefing conaiBtB  iubind- 
ihe  new  tack,  the  helm  is  shifted,  that  its  tDgaportknoftheeaile  totheirrespectiTe 
action  in  a  backward  direction,  instead  of  yuds,8oastoreducethe9urftce.  To  reef 
checking,  may  aid  the  rotation.  There  the  top-sails,  we  clew  the  yards  down,  haul 
majf,  however,  be  occasions  in  which  it  upthe  eidesofthe  sails  by  means  of  teef- 
ia  unpoenble  to  lock,  either  because  the  tackles,andbrecethevardstothewiQd,uu- 
wind  IB  not  of  sufficient  force,  or  else  so  til  the  sails  shiver  and  spill ;  then  the  men 
strong  as  to  render  it  dangerous ;  then  go  out  on  the  yard,  and,  by  means  of  the 
veering  is  resorted  to.  To  veer,  we  put  earings  and  reef-points,  securely  bind  the 
the  taelm  hard  up,  biail  the  spanker,  and  requisite  portion.  When  the  top-suls  are 
shiver  the  after  sails:  in  this  aituation  the  double-reefed,  it  is  time  for  die  jib  to 
pressure  of  the  head  sails,  not  being  l>al-  come  in  to  reheve  the  jib-boom  and  fore- 
aoced  by  the  after  ones,  tends,  in  conjunc-  top-nust  of  the  pressure :  to  coimterbol- 
tion  witn  the  rudder,  fbrcibly  to  turn  the  ence  the  loss  of  this  head  sail,  the  mizzen- 
riup.  As  she  &lls  off,  the  after  sails  are  top-sail  may  be  fluied.  When  the  top-sails 
still  kept  shivering  until  braced  sharp  on  are  close-reefed,  the  main-sail  is  either 
the  o[^ioeite  tack ;  when  liefore  the  wind,  reefed  or  furled.  As  the  gale  increases, 
the  spanker  is  set  to  aid  the  after  tiu'l  the  fcve-top-sail ;  taking  care  to  draw 
yards  and  helm  in  bringing  her  to ;  the  up  die  weather  clew  first,  that  the  sail 
fore  sails  are  then  squared,  and  gisd-  may  not  be  in  danger  of  shaking  and 
ually  braced  forward  until  the  ship  be  by  blowing  away.  Our  ship  is  now  under 
the  wind  again.  reefed  Rire-sul,Diain-top-Mil  close-reefed. 
Thus  eusly  is  a  ship  manosuvred  in  fbre-top-mast-stay-aail,  and  storm  stay- 
fine  weather.  Not  unli«quently,  howev-  sails ;  these  are  stout  triangular  saib,  run- 
er,  a  gale  comea  to  disturb  the  peacefiil  ning  in  the  direcdon  of  the  fore,  main, 
course  of  the  mariner,  and  call  forth  all  and  mizzen-stays;  they  are  often  advan-' 
bk  exertions.  Let  us  suppoae  that,  whilst  tageousl^  replaced  by  gaff-sails,  which 
our  ebip  is  contending  against  the  head  are  siniilar  to  the  spanker.  Should  it 
wind,  the  misfortune  a  augmented  by  its  blow  still  harder,  it  may  be  necenair  to 
gradual  increase.  Shortening  sail  be-  take  in  the  fore  sail,  replace  the  fore- 
comee  necessary,  and  is  determined  by  top-mast  by  the  storm  stay-sul,  and  even 
two  ksding  coitstderatioiis— -the  stability  furl  the  main-top-sail.  The  ship  now 
of  the  ship,  and  the  strength  of  her  masts :  drifts  much,  and,  tending  to  &11  off,  from 
it  is  to  riiminjiih  the  Careening  of  the  one,  her  greater  draught  abaft,  and  consequent 
and  av(Hd  endangering  the  ouier,  that  the  tesinaiice  of  the  water,  will  require  the 
aurfitCB  spread  to  the  wind  is  reduced,  reefed  spanker,  and  even  the  continued 
In  dtortening  sail,  we  always  begin  with  assistance  of  the  rudder,  to  keep  her  to : 
the  hif^ieat  and  lightest  saib,  desceitding  the  helm  bein^  kept  dmstantly  hard 
gradnolly.and  keepingpace,  in  an  invetse  down,  she  is  said  to  lie  to.  This  is  the 
istio,  with  the  increase  of  wind.     The  way  in  Trtiich  most  ships  make  the  beR 
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wmtber ;  some,  howerer,  lend  to  mncb  imll  in  awanfing  to  bar  die  hotiaa  «f 
to  fUl  off  iulo  the  trough  of  the  wa,  penanificaooii.*  It  were  a  vain  toA  to 
«e  to  be  iu  perpetual  risk  of  being  attempt  enumerating  tbe  various  ^eo- 
boarded  by  the  wavee  (which  wash  tbe  metrical  problemsinvolTedmberdena, 
boala  and  other  morablea  loose,  Bwecp  or  the  multiplied  mechanical  pnuciplM 
the  crew  overboard,  to  creep  up  the  side  combined  in  ber  coostruciuHi,  Let  ua 
again  by  tbe  channels,  or  find  a  watery  only,  for^tiing  all  we  know,  eDdeainr 
grave),  and,  if  the  hatches  be  not  well  se-  for  a  moment  lo  realize  the  immeasurable 
cured,  of  having  her  exialence  lalally  en-  distance  and  difficulties  between  the  trees 
dangered.  In  Uiis  case,  it  may  become  growing  in.  the  forest,  the  iron  and  eop- 
necessary  lo  bear  up  and  scuil  To  do  per  buried  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the 
this  with  least  lisk,  it  is  necessary  to  show  earth,  the  hemp  waving  in  the  fields,  tbe 
the  head  of  tbe  fore-top-mBsI-gtay-sail,  or  tar  sealed  up  in  its  timber,  and  the  actual 
part  of  the  fore-sail  or  fore'[op-«ul ;  tafc-  acbievement  of  the  sailing  sbip!  Yei 
ing  advantage  of  a  momentary  lull  and  a  very  short  time — a  single  month — Buf- 
smoothneasof  tbe  eea  to  bear  away.  The  ficea  lo  tranaftirm  these  rude  productkau 
after  sails  are  taken  in  on  putting  up  the  into  the  magnificent  machine,  which,  not- 
belm,  and  it  may  even  be  neceseaiv  to  cut  withstanding  its  mountain  form,  obeys 
away  the  mizzen-masL  WhenbeKtrethe  each  command  of  the  mariner;  goes 
wind,  sufficient  sail  must  be  spread  to  from  the  wind,  towards  it,  baits,  or  re- 
keep  the  ship  before  the  waves^  that  they  doubles  its  velocity,  obedient  to  bis  voitx ; 
may  not  overtake  and  strike  her  with  too  in  which  he  launches  boldly  forth  amid 
much  fbrce<;  the  main-tup-sail,  troin  its  the  horrors  of  a  troubled  ocean  ;  bravEs 
height,  is  never  becalmed  by  the  sea,  and  is  them  succeasAiUy,  conducted  by  the  in- 
therefore  a  good  sail  to  scud  under.  At  spirations  of  a  sublime  philosophy ;  at' 
such  a  season,  special  care  must  be  taken  tains  the  most  distant  »iore8 ;  accom- 
to  provide  for  the  security  of  guns,  boats,  pliahes  his  purpoee,aud  returns,  enriched, 
and  other  movablaa,  hable  to  tear  them-  enlightened  and  triumphant,  to  his  home, 
•elves  loose  ;  also  that  the  pump-well  be  (For  the  sequel  of  this  subject,  see  A*an'- 
sounded  at  short  intervals,  to  have  timely  gation,  and  Atei^.) 
notice  of  a  leak.  Too  often  the  ship  Ship  of  Fools.  (See  BrandL) 
yields  to  the  fury  of  the  elements,  disap-  Shiki.2.  (See  iScWciz.) 
peering  for  ever,  with  all  her  treasures  of  Shire;  a  ^uton  wordtSigDifyingdiM- 
property  and  of  life  ;  oftener,  however,'  ton ;  the  old  Saxon  name  for  tlie  laiver 
the  elements  become  weary  with  their  districts  into  wliich  England  was  dind- 
own  violence,  and  man  remains  tri-  ed,  and  which  has  been,  in  a  great  meae- 
umphanC;  the  gale  abales;  the  mariners,  ure,  supeiaeded  by  the  Latin  term  attadg. 

11  .1 — :...  — S  ..-  .L -_  .„j ].  -3^  Couaty.)     Hence   the  name  riia^ 

[q.  v.),  given  to  tbe  chief  officer  of  the 

*  It  ii  ■  peculisriiy  at  ibc  Gogtisii  luiguagi  lo 

T""  ™  ~™— ™  -— ,  ~"-  -;-  ~  —j^™,  L^  apply  ihe  famiiiiiie  pronoun!  lo  a  vesael ;  in  ftn, 

keep  the  idiip  firom  hibonng  m  the  snll  the  illilBrale  in  Enjftod  and  America  Wve  a  pe- 


ragmg   wavea.      Hope  mounts   with  the     coliar  incIiaaiLon  ui  nve  ib«  f^minioe  gwdw 

■'    -    — "* ~^-   — "- '      "-~-ini(Ue  objeclfl.     Carpoaten,  moviog'  a  '~~ 

!  of  limber,  wiU  my,  Here  alu  comet ;  a : 


E  canvass :  and  now  the  wind,    inaainitue  objecu.    Carpooien, 


w.^  '^  v^^i^i^^ ^"h^yZ  ithtSiTao';;^ai^.:™r2i^d:''S 

whither  we  would  arrive:  the  winga,  aririei  ia  the  language  of  Kumenv^dtimore 
whose  spreading  and  nirling  are  ever  the  likely  lo  came  uito  general  use,  iban  ihe  cant 
signal  to  the  mariner  of  joy  or  of  sorrow,  phrue*  or  other  clauei.  The  mower  csib  Ui 
are  once  more  wide  esleuded;  every  kjiI"  •*<.  b"' "iis^pi  nf'"  admitted  bio  rood 
^C  is  white  vntb  the  bellying  canva«,  teli^^t^^rV.^y^TureTri^ 
the  sea  foams  beneath  tbe  bow,  and  we  uja>i«T«  lEu  tainiry  loboren  give  th«  femi- 
bound  merrily  towards  the  land.  nioe  appelltiiont  u  ihme  Uungs  only  which  ue 
And  are  we  not  iuatified  in  expresung  """^  elosely  idcotifiod  with  ibemselvea,  and  by 
our  admiration  at  this  great  achievement  2l 3^'!!"  f^d  f™*"*™  of  "l^"*  ''*''»" 
i^  .  J  ^  °  i-.L'  _  1  _p  1  eilofUand  Ihoir  eharacier  as  woiimen  are  lifiwi- 
ofman-theproducoon  of  this  wonderful  ^_  The  n,ower«dl.  hi,, cytberi,,- the  plough- 
machine — the  most  comphcated,  most  maiicallBfaliplouffhiftf;  but apnng.or  aifaiw- 
perfect,  sublimest  of  all  the  works  of  art?  el,  or  a  harrow,  iAaebpauaipnMnimmulyfiaia 
If  il  be  well  said  that  man  is  the  noblral  1*°^  f  '«"''.  and  which  U  (owopriaisd  u  to 
work  of  God,  it  may  with  equal  truth  be  gSj^d^^  '^Ih^  fcCi^L  ^^t^T^ 
•sMTted  that  tbe  sbip  U  the  noUen  work  „Xpe«cBH,  a>  our  nnder.  know  fcBScWf. 
of  man.    Our  nnguage  has  indeed  done  uoreb. 
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Aire,  and  Atn-gtmaU  (Saxon,  gemoU,       Shock.    (Sm  Choc] 
Toet^iag),  to  the  eberiff*s  totini  or  county       Sbokx,  Jane ;  the  wife  of  s  rieh  gold- 

cotut.    fSee  OMtrif.)   The  Ensiiah  uoun-  snitli  of  London,  in  the  fiflsenth  omtury, 

tjr  menibeTB  of  the  house  of  commone  and  miMieM  of  Edwud  IV,  CThooB  &«4ir, 

•re  called  baghU  of  the  Mre.     Id  the  U.  which  she  emirel;  poaseaaed,  ahe  never 

Statea,  the  word  is  little  uaed,  except  b  abuaed  to  any  man'a  hurt,  but  often  em- 
composilioD ;  as  ilart-towrt,  the  capital  of     ployed  to  man;  a  man'!  relieC     Afier  the 

the  county.  death  of  Bdvrard,  in  1482,  she  seema  to 

SuiKLBi,  JaineB,apoet  and  dnraatlc  havebeen  the  paramour  of  lord  Heatingi. 

writer,  was  born  id  London  about  1594,  (See  Eduard  IF.)    Richard  HI  (q.  v.), 

was  educated  at  Merchant  Tailoia' school,  partly  to  revive  among  the  citizens  the 

and  [hence  removed  to  St.  John's  college,  memory  of  hia  brotber'e  licentiouanesB^ 

Oxford.     He  became  a  ftvorile  with  doc-  and  partly  on  account  of  her  connenon 

lor  Laud,  who  discountenanced  hia  entry  with  HasUnga,  whom  beaccuaed of  beinc 

into  the  church,  on  account  of  a  larse  mole  "  the  chief  abettor  of  that  witch  Shore, 

tipon  hia  cheek,  which  he  deemed  a  dis-  determined  to  expose  her  to  public  ij[no- 

riMcalk>n  by  deformity,  according  .to  miny.  Laying  bare  his  arm,  ail  shnvel- 
canona.  On  removing  to  Cambridge,  led  and  decayed  from  bis  birth,  he  de- 
he  met  with  no  difficulty  on  thia  score,  dared  before  tlie  council,  that  the  incaD' 
and  obtained  a  curacy  near  St.  Alben'e.  tationa  and  witchcraft  of  Jane  Shore  and 
He  eoon  alter  went  over  to  the  church  of  her  aHaociaiea  bad  reduced  him  to  that 
Rome,  and,  giving  up  hia  curacy,  sought  condition.  He  then  had  her  Rummoned 
to  eetablisb  agramniar'achool  in  the  seme  to  answer  againat  a  charge  of  sracery ; 
town.  Failbg  in  this  endeavor,  he  re-  but,  unable  to  efiect  bis  purpose  in  this 
moved  to  London,  became  a  writer  for  manner,  be  directed  her  to  be  tried  fiir 
the  suge,  and  acquired  a  reputation  adujtery  and  lewdness  by  the  spiritual 
which  caused  him  to  be  taken  into  the  court,  uid  she  was  obliged  to  do  penance 
■er^ce  of  queen  Henrietta  Haria.  Hia  in  a  white  sheet,  at  Sl  Paul's,  beibre  the 
fint  comedy  is  dated  1629,  and  he  wrote  whole  people.  She  is  supposed  to  have 
nine  or  ten  between  that  year  and  1637,  died  at  an  advanced  age  m  the  reign  of 
when  he  aMompanied  the  eari  of  Kil-  Henry  VIII.  Her  story  has  been  conee- 
dore  to  Ireland.  He  returned  the  follow-  crated  by  the  muse  of  Shakapeaie  (Ricb- 
iug  year,  and  when  the  civil  war  broke  ard  III)  and  Rowe,  and  has  been  intio- 
out,  be  left  London,  with  his  wife  and  duced  upon  the  French  stage,  in  the  im- 
Sutiily ;  and,  being  invited  by  the  earl  of  gediea  of  Liadiires  (Jane  Shore,  1824) 
Newcastle,  lie  accompanied  that  noble-  aad  liBmercieT{Richanl  II let  Jam  Shore]. 
man  to  die  wars.  On  the  decline  of  the  Shokt-Hind.  (See  Stenography.) 
king's  cause,  he  returned  to  LondDn,and,  SHOKT-SioBTEcnEas.  (See  Optia, 
the  BCtinr   of  plava  being   prohibited,  head  Viaiim,] 

resumed  hiB  achooL     In   1666,   he   was        Sbot  ;   a  miwiTe  weapon,  discharged 

forced,  with  hia  wife,  by  the  great  fire,  by  the  force  of  ignited  powder  from  a 

from  his  house  in  St.  Giles's  pariah ;  and,  fire-arm  in  battle.      Of  these  there  are 

being  extremely  affected  by  the  lo«  and  various  kinda.     Round-shot  or  bullets  are 

terror  that  the  fire  occasioned,  they  both  balls  or  globes  of  iron,  whose  weight  ia  in 

died,  Oct.  jS,  within  twenty-four  hours,  proportion  to   the  bore   of  the  cannon. 

Besides  thirtv-seven  tragedieaand  come-  Double-headed,  or  bar-ahot,  are  formed  of 

dJea,  be  publiahed  a  volume  of  poems,  a  bar,  with  a  round   head  at  each  end, 

some  specimens  of  which  may  be  found  which  fits  the  muzzle  of  the  cannon.  The 

in  Ellis's  Collection.  middle  is  sometimes  filled  with  a  compo- 

SniSHAC  or  Sceic  ;  an  Egyptian  king,  sition,  and  the  whole  covered  with  linen 

mentioned  by  the  Helwew  writers,  who  dipped  in  briinstODe,  so  that  the  cannon, 

made  an  incursion  into  Jiidea  in  the  leign  in   firing,  inflames  the   combustibles    or 

of  Jeroboam,   and  piDaged    tbe  tem^e  composition  of  this  ball,  which  sets  fire 

(about  B.  C.791).  He  has  been  commonly  to  tbe  sails  of  the  enemy.     One  of  the 

supposed  to  he  the  same    as    Sesoetris  heads   of  thia   hsll   baa    a    hole   to   re- 

(q.  v.] ,  but  CbampolUon  has  proved  (Pr^  ceive    a    fliee,    which,    communicating 

eu  da  StaUmt  kUrogiyjMqat,  pp.  255—  with  the  charge  of  the  cannon,  sets  fire 

357)thatheistheSesondiifloftheGreeke,  to  the  hulleL     Chain-dtot  consist  of  two 

or  Shesbonk ;  and  an  inscrq)iioa  at  Kar-  belle  chained  together,  being  print^nilj 

nac  represents  him  as  carrying  into  cap-  dengned  to  annoy  the  eneitQ'  by  cutting 

tivity  the  kiirg  of  the  Jewa.  sails,    ri^png,    &c.      Giape-ahot    ia    a 

Bbiiiiu.4.    (See  CftftumJo.)  combinaiKHi  of  balls  strongly  coided  in 
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oanvan  upon  an  inn  bottom,  so  as  to  quite  bst  when  oo  the  Mirfrce.  If  ;oa 
torn  B  Mwt  of  cylinder,  whose  diameter  oitein^  to  draw  him,  by  his  pooerior  ex- 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  ball  which  is  tremitiea,  out  of  his  hole,  he  clings  by  his 
•dapt^d  to  the  cannoD.  Caae-ehot,  or  fore  paws  with  great  ibrce ;  omd,  whw 
camneivBhot,  are  composed  of  a  great  finally  dragged  out,  ^equentlv  infljcts  a 
number  of  amall  bullets,  put  into  a  cyliu-  severe  bite  on  his  dietuiber.  Shrew-molea 
dtical  tin  boi.  They  are  priocipally  used,  are  most  active  eariy  in  the  morning  and 
whenTetv  near,  to  clear  the  decks  of  the  at  mid-day.  The  precision  with  which 
enemy.  Besides  these,  there  are  others  these  creatures  daily  come  to  the  surface 
of  a  more  pernicious  kind,  used  by  pri-  at  tvrelve  o'clock,  is  remarkable.  The 
vateeiB,  pirates,  Stc;  such  are  langrage-  ahrew-raoleiscoveredwilhabright  gloasy 
shot,  star-shot,  fire-arrows,  &c.  Star-enot  fiir,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  s 
voaaet  of  four  piecee  of  iron,  whose  brirht  plumbeous  color, 'veir  closely  set, 
bases,  when  separate,  form  the  quadrant  and  in  all  pans  directed  backward.  The 
of  a  circle ;  so  that  the  whole,  being  whole  fore  arm  is  concealed  by  the  skin, 
joined,  forms  a  c^inder  equal  to  die  shot  leaving  the  broadly  expanded  palm,  with 
of  the  cannon.  Each  of  these  pieces  is  its  tore  nails,  projecting  from  the  fore  part 
fUmiahed  with  an  iron  bar,  the  extremity  of  the  body  m  an  awKward  manner,  if 
of  which  is  attached  to  a  sort  of  link,  as  compared  with  the  anterior  eitreinin'  of 
keys  are  strung  upon  a  ring.  Being  dis-  other  animals.  Thesnout  is  composed  of  a 
cbiu^d  &om  the  gun,  the  four  branches  cartilage,  articulated  with  the  premaxil- 
or  arms  extend  every  way  from  the  liok  lary  bones,  and  is  moved  in  various  diiec- 
in  the  centre.  These  are  chiefly  intended  tions,  by  muscles  situated  on  the  side  of 
to  deKroy  the  nils  or  rising ;  but  their  the  head ;  it  is  naked,  and  of  a  very  liffhl 
flight  and  execution  arc  very  precarious  flesh-color.  The  mouth  is  large,  and  Uie 
at  any  coDsiderabte  distance.  size  of  the  tongue  considerable.  The  eyes 
SHREW-H01.E  {ta^opM,  Cuv.);  head  are  difficult  to  be  discovered  extenaBy, 
elongated  and  termmating  in  an  extended  without  a  good  ^ass.  The  eyeballs  are 
and  cartilaginous  snout,  which  is  very  less  in  size  than  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
flexible  ;  eyes  exceedingly  small,  and  The  aperture  of  the  eycrlids  will  about 
entirely  coiicealed  by  the  hair,  requiring  allow  the  passaKo  of  an  ordinary  sized 
the  closest  attention  for  their  detection,  human  hair.  The  vision  of  this  animal 
The  auricle  is  entirely  wanting,  and  the  seems  to  he  barely  sufficient  to  give  him 
integument  of  the  head  nearly  covers  the  an  intimation  of  light,  without  allowiog 
tube  leading  to  the  internal  ear.  The  him  to  distinguffih  the  figures  of  bodies^ 
feet  are  very  short,  and  five-toed;  thefore  His  whole  structure  seems  to  be  smdied 
feet  terminate  in  a  remarkably  lar^  hand,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  his  procress 
of  which  the  fingers  are  aimed  with  long,  under  the  eartb.  The  total  len^,  from 
flat  and  linear  nails.  The  hind  feet  are  the  point  of  the  snout  to  thebegmninf  of 
very  delicate,  and  the  toes  are  provided  the  tail,  is  five  inches,  and  the  taji  is  one 
with  small  hodced  nails.  When  at  rest,  inch  long;  the  longest  fur  on  the  body, 
the  dkrew-mole  resembles  a  small  smfled  balf  an  mch  in  length.  A  living  speci- 
sack.  ThisBnimal  iefbundabundantlyin  men,  kept  for  many  weeks  in  a  room, 
North  America,  Eeotn  Canada  to  Vir^nia.  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  m  sleep, 
He  buROWB  vrith  jieat  quickness.  His  and  was  very  active  at  nighL  He  could 
soft  and  polished  fur,  preventing  friction,  not  see  in  any  light,  as  he  uniformly  ran 
tends  to  ucilitate  his  subterranean  march,  bis  noee  mth  some  violence  against  every 
Numerous  galjeriee,  communicating  with  obstacle  several  times,  before  he  learned 
each  other,  enable  the  animal  to  travel  in  to  avoid  those  that  were  permanent.  (See 
various  directions  without  commg  Co  the  Godman's  ^fn«man  A*atural  Hutary, 
surface.  Under  ordinary  dreumstancee,  Iromwhich theaboveaccountisabridgeJ.) 
the  burrows  are  simply  oval-arehed galle-  SBHEwaBuav ;  a  mariiet  town  andbor- 
riee,  running  forward,  either  straight  or  in  ough  of  England,  in  the  county  .of  Salop, 
gentle  curvatures;  sometimes  only  one  to  and  the  chief  town  in  the  county,  niti- 
thrae  inches  deep,  at  other  times  much  aied  on  the  Severn.  There  is  a  very  fine 
deeper.  His  favorite  food  is  the  earth-  public  walk,  called  the  Quarry,  along  the 
worm;  and  he  destroys  grabs  and  insects  Mnks  of  the  Severn.  The  streets  are, 
of  various  kinds  in  great  quantities.  In  many  of  them,  steep  and  narrow,  and  all 
the  winter,  he  burrows  near  streairts,  where  indineroitly  paved.  The  public  buildmgB 

the  ground  is  not  so  deeph  fiozen.    T'  '--   --   ■    -<    j-.-i.'.        •.:.- 

shrew-mole  is  not  only  eitie  to  make  I 
w^  rapidly  under  ground,  but  can  r 
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curtsin,  the  woik  of  Eldward  I ;  tbe  wbUb  &c.     The  Europesn  qmcnea  ii  ii 

of  the  iuiwr  court ;  and  the  grMI  arcb  of    request  for  the  table,  and,  in  the  si 

the   interior  gatewOT.      There    are    six  season,  la  cairied  in  rast  quantities  U   __. 

churches,  a  Kmnan  Catholic  ehnpd,  and  principal  townB,  even  at  a  considerable 

meetiiw-bausea  for  Prasbytmaw,  Uoha-  distance  in  the  interior.    We  have  a  spe- 

rians,  B^MiBtB,  MelbodiMB  and  Quakers,  cies  conunon  along  our  Atlantic   coaM, 

The  chantableinMttulioDeof  Shrewsbury  from  Maine  to  Florida,  which  mi^C  be 

are  the  infirmary,  the  house  of  industry,  usefully  employed,  like   the   European ; 

an  hospital,  itc.     In  tbe  Buburbcatled  the  but  it  is  entirely  neglected, 

abbey   Foregate  are  the  remains  of  the  SnaonDa  ;  a  range  of  large  ropes  ei- 

ahbey  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  at  one  time  tended  from  the  msHt-heBda  to  both  ndee 

a  greet  reeott  of  people  from  all  parts  of  of  a  ship,  tosuppoit  the  masts,  and  enable 

the  kingdom,  to  the  shiiiie  of  9l  Wine-  them  to  coirysail,  &c 

&id.     Besidee  the  abbey,  Shrewsbury  had  Shsovetide,   or   Shrovr    Tdksdat; 

fonnerly  three  convents  and  five  chqiela.  the  day  before  the  first  of  Lent  or  As*- 

Shrewsbury  is  a  place  of  considerable  Wedneeday,  so  called  becatue  on  that  day 

trade.     Fbumeb  used  to  be  the  staple  ar-  it  was  customair  for  bU  persons  to  cod- 

tides,  and  a  coarae  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  jess  iheur  sins.     (See  Carnival,  and  Lmt] 

made  in  Montgomerydiire,  called   Weltk  After  confession,  at  least  in  England,  it 

oAt.      Socne  manufactures  are  also  car-  was    usual    to    eat    pancakes,      Shrove 

ried  on  in  the  town,  viz.  of  linen  yam,  Tuesday  ts  called  in  German  FatbuuM 

porter,  &c    It  is  bmous  fi>r  its  excellent  (fist-eve),  and  in  French  MartU  Gnu  (fit 

bran,  which  is  sent  to  variouB  parts  of  the  Tueeday). 

kingdom.  It  sends  two  members  to  par-  SHniowssKu,  Waamly  Andreiewitseh, 
liament.  Its  origin  is  referred  to  the  fifth  a  Rusrian  poet,  was  boni  in  1/84,  edu- 
cmtury,  when  tbe  Britons  are  thought  to  cated  at  Moscow,  took  part  in  the  cam- 
have  euabltshed  themselvee  here.  It  was  pugn  oif  1813,  and  subsequent);)^  began 
often  visited  by  the  Enslish  monarchs,  his  poetical  career  with  his  LmdnuUa, 
and  became  the  scene  of  many  military  a  traitsletion  of  Bilrger's  Zienore.     He  has 

About  two  miles  from  the  town  formed  himself  on  the  model  of  G6tbe, 

iriit  the  battle  of  "■  '  --.-..-.  

which  Henry  V,  then  p  . 

first  distinguished  himself  in  the  field,  and  el^jes   are    particularly    esteemed. 

Hotspur  was  alsiu.     At  the  entrance  of  18^  he  published  the  third  edition  of  his 

the  town  is  a  column  of   freestone,  to  poetical  works,  in  four  voliunes.   In  18S4, 

comKiemorste  the  military  achievements  ne  was  made  reader  to  the  present  em- 

of  lord  Hill.     Population  m  1631,  16,055.  pnM,and  at  present  directs  the  education 

Forty  miles  west  of  Lichfield.  of  the  grand  prince  Alexander,  h^-ap- 

SsaiHP    (emngoti) ;    a  smsll,  crusla-  parent  to  the  throne.     Shukowsskij  must 

ceous  anirrtal,  alHed  to   the  lobster  and  not  be  confiiunded  with  prince  Shakowss- 

(saw-fish,  which  frequents  shallow  wa-  kit,  who  is  conmdered  the  first  comic  poet 

ters  along  the  aea-coast.  In  shape,  it  rcsem-  of  Rusua. 

Ues  these  animals,  but  is  more  elongated  '    Stinifi.A.     (See  Choumla.) 

inpraportion,aiidiBdeetituteofthelargeBn-  Sum;  a  country  in  the  penmsula  of 

teriorclawsianditisdistinguishedfromthe  Farther  India,  or  Chtn-lndia,  which  is 

pTawnbytheBbeenceofthelong,Bnterior,  but  imperfectly  known  to  us.   The  8'- 


The  term  is  sometimes,  ese  empire  is  coiiipoaed  of  Siam  Proper, 

but  improperly,  applied  to  the  species  of  a  large  portion  of  Lao,  a  portion  of  Cam- 

eammarut,  which  are  much  more  abun-  bodia,  and  some  tributary  Malay  states, 

dant  along  our  coasts;  but  these  are  readily  extending  fiom  about  laL  5°  to  SI"  N., 

disiinKui^ied  by  the  compressed  form  of  and  from  Ion.  97^  50"  to  IDS'  E.     Its  area 

their  Rodiea,     The  shrimp  has  ten  feet;  may  be  estimated  at  190,000  geographical 

the  tail  is  as  long  as  the  body,  and  termi-  square  miles,  witli  a  poptiiaiion  of  not 

nated  at  the  extremity  with  scalfr-like  ap-  more  than  2,790,500,  of  which  1,260,000 

pendoges,  wtaicb  unfold  somewhat  in  the  are  Siamese,  840,000  l^os,  195,000  Mb< 

Runner  of  a  fin.     During  life,  the  body  lays,  440,000  Chinese,  &c.    The  greater 

is  semi- transparent,  and  so  much  resem-  proportion  of  the   tfirrilory,   alihough   it 

blea  sea-water  that  the  animal  is  distin<  cont^m  some  rich  alluvial  plains,  appewv 

guished  with  difiiculty.     lis  ordinary  mo-  to  be  mountainous :  the  soil  is,  much  of  it, 

don  consists  of  leaps.     It  is  abundant  in  fertile,   tlie   climate    lavorable,   and    the , 

sandy  places,  and  bmishes  nutrintent  to_  communication  easy,  so  that  the  thinness 

great  numlMn  of  fishes,  aquatic  birds,'  of  the  population  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
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barboram  and  bad  mrenuneiit  of  the  eeventh  century  of  the  Christian  era.  In 
country.  The  cuiitBl  of  the  empire  is  1511  beEon  the  firac  intercoiine  of  Euro- 
Banzkok  (laL  13°  50°  N.},near  the  mouth  peana  with  this  country,  through  the  Por- 
of  the  Heaam,  the  great  river  of  Siam,  tugueae.  In  1684,  the  celebrated  SiameM 
the  popuiation  of  which  Crawfurd  BBti-  embaBsy  was  eent  to  Louis  XIV,  tfarougb 
mates  not  to  exceed  50,000.  Ayulfaia,  the  influence  of  CoogtaDtine  Phaulcon  or 
the  old  capital,  eighty  milee  fiom  the  Falcoo,  a  Greek  adventurer,  who,  by  a 
motith  of  theaame  river,  which  here  be-  ringulardeetiny,hadbecome/iAraiUaiu'Dr 
comea  navigable,  ia  the  next  considerable  foreign  minister  of  Siom.  In  the  nuddle 
cilT  of  the  empire.  Siam  Proper  i»  the  of  the  Last  cenluiy,  the  country  was  con- 
vaU^of  the  Menam,  which,  at  its  south-  quered  by  the  Birman  prince  Alomfn 
em  Bxtremi^,  doea  not  exceed  60  milea  (see  Binrnm  Empin) ;  hut  it  has  since  re- 
in breadth :  ita  length  is  stated  at  about  covered  its  independence,  and,  during  the 
360  mikB,  and  its  superficial  area  may  reign  of  the  late  king  (1809— 1B34),  con- 
amount  to  30,000  square  miles.  Thecoun-  aidereble  acquisitions  of  territory  were 
trvoftheLaos — a  people  speaking  a  dialect  made.^^e  Ciawfurd's  Jnamal  of  an 
of  the  Siamese  language — appears  to  be  Emb<aru  to  Siam  and  Coehin-China  (Lon- 
divided  between  the  Siamese,  the  Chi-  don,  1828J. 

neae,  and  the  Birmans,  with  which  latter  SiiiiEas  Twins,  two  youths  bom  in 
-  empires  that  of  Siam  ia  thus  brouf^t  into  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  with  bodies  siogii- 
contact.  Subsequently  to  the  cifil  war  lariy  united  by  a  strong  band  at  the  low- 
which  broke  out  in  Cambodia  in  1809,  est  part  of  the  slemum  of  each,  were  ear- 
that  kingdom  Wis  divided  between  the  ried  from  Siam,  April  1, 1829,  by  captain 
Siamese  and  the  Cochin -Chinese  govern-  Coffin,  of  the  American  ship  Sachem,aQd 
ments.  The  Malay  states  tributary  to  exteniuvely  exhibited  in  Etuope  and  the 
Siam  are  Queda,  on  the  western  coast  of  U.  States  during  that  and  the  three  Bub- 
the  peninsula,  with  Pstani,  Kalantan  and  sequent  years.  "  The  substance  by  which 
Tringano  on  the  east.  The  Siamese  are  they  are  connected,"  says  doctor  Warren, 
one  of  the  moet  considerable  and  civilized  of  Beaton,  who  examinnl  them, "  is  a  mass 
of  the  group  of  nations  inhabit!]^  the  trop-  two  inches  long  at  its  upper  edge,  and 
ical  regions  beyond  Hindooetan  and  Clu-  about  five  at  the  lower.  Its  breadth,  from 
na.  In  stature  they  are  shorter  than  Europe-  above  downwards,  may  be  four  indies, 
ans,  averaging  about  five  feet  three  inches  and  its  thickness,  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
in  height.  Their  complexion  is  a  light  tion,  two  inches.  Of  course  it  is  not  a 
brown,  rather  darkerthan  that  of  theC^i-  rounded  cord,  but  thicker  in  the  perpen- 
neae.  In  the  useful  arts  they  have  made  dicular  than  in  the  horizontal  direction, 
little  progresa,  and,  in  this  respect,  are  At  its  lower  edge  is  perceived  a  single 
much  behind  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese,  umbilicus,  through  which  passed  a  single 
Their  alphabet  consists  of  thirty-eight  umbilical  cord  to  nourish  both  children 
consonanta,  and  numerous  vowels  and  in  the  fetal  state.  Placing  my  band  on 
diphtfaotigs,  and  the  characters  are  written  this  substance,  which  I  will  denominate 
from  left  to  righL  The  language  is  des-  the  cord,  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  ex- 
titule  of  inflections,  and  ita  construction  tremely  hard.  On  turther  examination, 
depends,  therefore,  like  the  English,  on  this  hardness  was  found  to  exist  at  the 
juxtaposition.  The  literature  is  very  upper  part  of  the  cord  only,  and  to  be 
meagre,  consisting  merely  of  some  songs,  prolonged  into  the  breast  of  each  boy. 
romances  and  chronicles.  Their  sacred  Tracine  it  upwards,  I  found  it  to  be  con- 
literature,  like  that  of  all  other  Buddhist  stituted  by  a  prolongation  of  the  en^fiH^i 
countries,  is  in  the  Bah  or  Pali  language,  cartilage  of  the  sternum,  or  extremity  of 
The  Siamese  are  represented  by  travellers  the  breast  bone.  The  breadth  of  this 
as  servile,  rapacious,  slothful,  disingenu-  cartilage  is  an  inch  and  a  half;  its  thick- 
ons,  pusillanimous  and  vain.  The  reli-  nesa  may  be  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch, 
gion  IS  Buddhism,  resembling,  in  its  mo-  The  cartilages  proceeding  from  each  ster- 
ndlty  and  doctrines,  that  which  prevuls  num  meet  at  an  angle,  and  tlien  seem  to 
inCfeylon,  but  difierine  considerably  from  be  connected  Inr  a  ligament,  so  as  to  forma 
the  Buddhism  of  lartary,  China  and  joinL  This  joint  has  a  motion  upwards 
Japan.  (See  B-uddha,  and  /b.)  The  and  downwards,andslso  a  lateral  motion, 
prieats,  or  taiapoiru,  live  in  monasteries,  the  latter  opening  in  such  way  that,  when 
and  are  bound  to  celibacy.  The  eariieat  the  boys  turn  in  either  direction,  the 
event  of  which  we  have  any  information  edges  oif  the  cartilage  are  found  to  open 
in  Siamese  history,  is  the  introduction  of  and  shut.  The  bwer  ftce  of  this  carti- 
tberehgiiMi  of  Buddha  from  Ceylon  intbe  lage  is  concave,  and  under  it  is  felt  a  ' 
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rounded  cord,  which  roar  be  the  remauH  made  to  engue  tb«m  it  ^ 
of  the  iunbilical  cord.  Besides  this  there  sstions  with  i&breat  iudindiula,  but  al- 
ia nothing  remarkable  felt  in  the  connect-  vrajs  without  micccM,  as  they  ara  invari- 
ing  substance.  I  could  diBtinguish  no  ably  inclined  lo  direct  th^  ottentitHi  to 
pulsatiitg  TCSseL  The  whole  of  this  cord  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time.  In  their 
IS  covered  tnr  the  akin.  It  is  remaAably  roorementaperfectequaiiiniitf  is  observed, 
strong,  and  haa  no  great  sennbilitv ;  for  the  one  ajways  concuning  with  the  other, 
they  allow  themselves  to  be  pulled  b^  a  w  that  tbe^  appear  aa  if  actuated  by  a 
rope  lasiened  to  it  without  exhibiting  common  mino.  In  their  empbyments 
uneaaineaB."  To  this  we  add,  &om  the  and  amusements,  they  have  never  beok  i 
report  of  G.  B.  Bolton,  esquire,  read  be-  known  to  utter  an  angry  word  towards 
fore  the  London  royal  society,  April  1,  each  other.  Whatever  pleases  or  dia-\ 
1630 :  "  Under  the  cartilage,  while  they  pleases  one  has  the  same  efiect  on  the 
Hand  in  their  ordinary  poature,  are  large  other.  They  feel  hunger  and  thirst  at  the 
bemial  sacs  opening  mto  each  abdomen,  same  time,  and  the  quann^  of  food  taken 
and  into  which,  on  coughing,  congenital  by  them  is  as  nearly  alike  as  possible, 
hetniee  are  forced,  probutly  m  each  boy.  Both  feel  the  desire  to  sleep  aimultane- 
fbrmed  by  a  portion  of  the  transverse  oualy,  and  they  always  awake  at  the  tame 
arch  of  the  colon.  Geuerally,  however,  moment.  Upon  the  poeHiluli^  of  sepe- 
and  under  ordinary  circumstances,  these  rating  them  with  safety  there  is  some 
hemise  are  not  apparent.  Whether  there  difference  of  opinioa  aoKHig  medical  tnen. 
la  a  communication  between  the  two  ah-  The  mtyotity  believe  it  imposable.  (Sco 
dom)iialcBvitiee,oradisiinciperitonealsae  the  ISionad  AetouMl  m  Ote  Sumttt 
belonging  to  each  hemia,  ia  by  no  means  TSem  Bnlhtrt,  ^  Mr.  Hale,  who  has  the 
obvious.  When  then  hemits  protrude,  charge  of  Ihero,fiom  wfaicb  the  above  re- 
tlieir  i«apective  contents  are  pushed  for-  marks  are  mostly  lafceiL] 
wards  aa  far  as  the  middle  oi  the  band."  Sibkbu  ;  a  vast  country  of  the  ntvth 
if  the  coimecting  link  be  touched  in  the  of  Aao,  with  the  Altai  and  Caucasus 
centre,  the  touch  is  equaUy  felt  by  both ;  mouutaina  on  the  south,  and  the  Ural 
but,  at  half  an  inch  from  the  centre,  it  is  moimtains  on  the  west,  the  Pacific  on  the 
kh  by  but  one.  These  two  young  per-  east,  and  the  Frozen  ocean  on  the  north, 
sons,  Eng  and  Chang  by  name,  are  na-  It  is  one  of  the  moat  deaolaie  regions  on 
tivea  of  a  small  villain,  called  Haklong,  the  globe.  A  great  portion  of  it  is  Inclitd- 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Siam.  They  were  ed  wilhln  the  limits  of  the  frozen  zone; 
bom  in  Hay,  Ifill,  of  Chine«e  parenls.  and  even  the  southern  pans,  6t>m  their 
TboT  mother  observed  that  she  suffered  phyucal  atructure,  are  exposed  to  a  hish 
no  greater  iDConvenience  at  their  birth  degree  of  cold.  Its  mluation  also  neany 
than  at  that  of  her  former  children,  aa  excludes  it  fr<Hn  communication  with  the 
they  were  veiy  nnall,  ^d  the  head  of  civilized  parts  of  the  world.  The  rivers 
one  was  pitsenled  between  the  legs  of  generally  have  a  northern  direction,  flow- 
tbe  other.  Their  parents  were  of  the  mg  into  the  Pro7,en  ocean,  the  ^ores  of 
poorer  clsss,  and,  until  the  youths  left  which  are  barred  by  almost  p^petual  ice. 
their  home,  they  were  engaged  in  fishing.  Of  the  rivers,  the  Oby,  Eniaei  and  Lena 
manu&cturinK  cocoa-Qut  oil,  keeping  are  anions  the  largest  on  the  clobe ;  oth- 
pouloy,  &C.,  Tar  the  Buppoit  of  the  umi-  era  are  the  Inisch,  Angara,  Selinga,  &c. 
ly.  l%By  are  about  five  feet  two  inchea  The  Ural  mountains  on  the  west,  and  the 
in  height  are  well  made  and  muacular.  Altuan  range  in  the  south,  form  etrikmg 
They  have  been  known  to  carry  a  person  features  of  Siberia.  Another  character- 
wdghing  380  pounds  a  hundred  feet  .isdc  feature  conaista  in  the  immense 
Thev  are  agile,  can  walk  or  run  with  Hteppee  (q.  v.),  or  elevated  plains,  covered 
Bwiftneaa,  and  can  swim  well.  Their  m-  w'ab  long  rank  grass  and  aquatic  sbnibs, 
tellectual  powers  are  acute :  thev  play  at  and  filled  with  salme  lakes,  The  natunl 
chess  ana  draughts  remaritably  well,  productions  of  Siberia  are  gold,  silier. 
Their  feelings  are  warm  and  affectionate,  copper,  lead,  iron,  zinc,  atsenic,  sulphur, 
and  their  conduct  amiable  and  well  plumbago,  lie  In  the  northern  diatricta, 
regulated.  They  never  enter  ioto  conver-  the  [Hvvailing  animal  ia  the  rein-deer, 
sation  with  each  other  beyond  a  simple  The  chief  fiir  animala  are  the  sable,  black 
remark  made  by  one  to  the  other,  which  fbz,  ermme,  martin,  ice  The  ferocious 
seerafl  to  be  rationally  accounted  for  by  anitnals  are  die  bear,  wol^  lynZ)  and  wild 
the  Act  that,  their  experience  bring  all  in  hog.  In  various  ports  of  Siberia  there  are 
common,  djw  have  nothing  to  commuui-  fbimd  remains  of  extinct  spectes  of  ani- 
cate.    lli^utempt  has  ^quendy  been  mals.  (See  Organic  RematTu.)  The  maw 
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of  thepc^NilatkMicfffiberiacoiMmirf'dM  ical  oocaakxis,  to  thekeeiungaftwo  man. 

n^ve  tnlMS,  who  are  in  a  6em«  Mib-  The  numbM;  at  a  later  jmiod,  wai  io' 

jened  to  liw  Ruvian  empim.    Borm  of  ereaied  to  tea,  and  bj  Sjlla  to  fifleep. 

the  moat  niuDeroNS  trilm  are  tiie  Burats,  About  tbat  tiine,  tlie  tMnple  <it  Jttpiiet, 

Yakouteo^  Tttogaoea,  Samoeideaand  Hon-  whM«  the  SibjUine  books  wore  pra^rcd, 

gule.    The  prerailii^  religion  ia  the  m~  was  burned  down,  with  the  capital.  After 

tern  of  BudJba,  at  St  the  IiWiw.    The  the  rebuilding  of  the  capitol,  the  eenate, 

commerce  conmstB  chiefiy  of  two  brancbas  in  ^^t  ""n'  delegates  to  all  the  Italian  and 

onKfotmed  by  the  exportation  of  ntetala  Greek  citiea,  eapeciall]'  to  Erytfane,  in  or- 

and  fiin,  the  other  a  mere  tranat  trade,  dAr  to  collect  whatever  Sibylline  Tenm 

couBStiiig  in  an  overland  intercouiae  car-  they  could  find ;  and,  after  the  rejectian 

ried  on  Bcrom  Siberia  with  the  Chineee  of  those  which  vwb  conndered  spurious, 

empire.     The  theatre  of  thia  commerce  vi  about  one  thousand  of  them  were  relain- 

Kiachta.    In  1835,  Siberia  was  divided  ed,  and  preeerved  in  the  new  temple  of 

into  &e  fbur   goTenunenta  of  Tobotak  Jupiter  CapitolinuB.    The  senate,  at  dif- 

(mth  dw  province  of  Omalc),  Tom  A,  Ye-  ferent  times,  ordered  all  the   Sibylline 

niseiBk  and  Irinitsk,  with  the  province  of  books  which  could  be  found  in  privata 

Jakutak,  and  the  two  maritime  provincea  hands  to  be  burned.     Augustus  did  the 

'"■'■"•■         mp.  -        -. 


of  Okotsk  and  Kamtschatka.     The  popu-    ume,  and  destroyed  above  two  thousand 
'"km  of  the  country  ia  about  S/Xn,0OO,  on    such  books,  but  caused  the  genuine  Sibyl- 
superficial  extent  of  4,380,000  smjare    line  books  Io  be  preserved  in  two  cheats 


lation  of  the  country  ia  about  S/Xn,0bO,  on  such  books,  but  caused  the  genuine  Sibyl- 
a  superficial  extent  of  4,380,000  smjare  line  books  Io  be  preserved  in  two  cheats 
milea.     Siberia  was  attached  to  the  Rub-    of  gold  under  the  pedestal  of  the  Apollo 


BJan  dominions  towaids  the  end  of  the  PaTatinuB,  Yet  the  belief  in  every  Uimg 
aizteenth  century,  and  the  sovereijms  of  which  went  by  the  name  of  a  SibyUine 
RusBasasumed  the  title  of  czfD-q/'.Stberia,  m«dictiOD  was  so  strong  that,  in  772,  Ti- 
wbich  they  still  retain.  The  importance  Wius  caused  an  investigetion  of  all  such 
of  this  r^oD  did  not  escape  Peter  the  prophetic  vereca  to  be  inade,  and  lecoved 
Great,  who  introduced  manu&ctures,  and  Someofihem  as  genuine;  whereupon,  in 
settled  Russian  colonies  in  il.  State  crim-  785,  one  of  the  keepere  of  the  sacred  vol- 
inals  are  also  banished  to  Siberia.  (See  umes  proposed  the  admianon  of  anodier 
Maitoinefns  Vogagt  PHtoraque  dt  Moi-  book.  In  general,  the  Sibylline  books 
wuauz/Vonti^re*  ^  Ja  C%Me(1819),  and  remained  Iraiger  in  audion^  with  the 
Cochrane's  PtdetlriiBi  Jouma/  throu^  Romans  tlian  die  oracles  with  the  Cireeks. 
Rutiia  ( 1627).  Though  they  were  burned  a  second  tinwb 
SiBTL,  and  SiBTLLiKB  Books.  Sibyl  in  the  reign  of  Ncn,  yet,  in  the  time  of 
(derived  by  some  authoritiee  fixim  nix,  Aurelian  TA.  D.  370),  some  senators  were 
.£alic  for  im,  God,  and  pt\n,  for3*>^ii,  in  favw  of  consulting  the  SiMline  bookB, 
counsel)  ngnified,  originally,  a  female  in-  rcBpecting  the  evenl  of  the  Mareomannic 
qtired  or  counselled  by  God.  Of  these  war.  Yet  they  were  then  so  corrupted, 
proj^etic  virgins,  who  were  believed  to  i>e  that  Christiana  could  find  in  them  predie- 
ihrown  by  a  god  into  a  kind  of  transport  ticus  respecting  the  Messiah.  Tms  col- 
or insaoily,  in  which  they  were  able  to  lection  was  burned  under  Julian  (A.  D. 
unveil  fiimrity,  ancient  writers  mention  363} ;  and  a  fourth  colleetion  was  burned 
len,  among  whom  tlie  Sibyl  of  CumE,  in  under  Honor] ub  (395),  byStilicho;  in  spite 
Campania,  was  the  moat  celebnued.  Ac-  of  which  a  fifth  collection  was  believed 
cording  to  O.  Hiiller,  the  oracle  of  the  to  be  genuine.  When  Beiisarius,  in  the 
Sihyls,andtheworBhipofA^llo,werecar-  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  was  besieged 
riedtoCunwfitnn  thoTrqanlda.  The  in  Rome  by  the  Goths,  nw.  Sibylbne 
Sil^l  of  Cumce  is  said  to  have  written,  in  -  veises  were  considered  as  predicting  that 
Greek  verses,  (he  collection  of  prophecies  the  sieoe  would  last  but  five  months, 
famous  under  the  name  of  S&gtime  bookt,  which,  nowever,  did  not  a^ree  with  the 
wliich,  according  to  some,  ^e  herself  ac-  event-  It  may  be  easily  imagined  that 
cordingtoothers,anunknowaoldwoman,  the  Sibylhne  books  can  have  retained 
offered  to  Tarquin  for  sale.  When  the  their  authority  through  so  many  centnriee 
king,  on  account  of  the  high  price  asked,  only  by  the  greatest  vagueneiB,  admitting 
refiised  to  buy  them,  the  old  woman  of  any  inicTiHetalion,  and  never  commit- 
threw  three  of  the  books  into  the  fire,  and,  ting  themselvea.  The  still-existing  coUec- 
on  a  second  refusal,  three  more,  after  tion  of  Sibylline  veises,  most  complete  in 
which  the  tdng,  alarmed,  paid  for  the  the  edition  of  GaIl(eus(AroBterdam,1689)L 
^iree  remaining  the  price  onnnally  asked  is  of  a  later  date,  and  is  not  considered 
for  the  whole,  and  committed  them,  as  an  genuine.  These  had  their  <tein  in  the 
oracle,  to  be  consulted  on  important  pidit-  second  CMituiy,  when  there^rrae  per- 


eiBYI^-SICILIAN  VESPERS. 

•Mu  called  SOyUut*  in  ih«  Christian  com-    But  4be  haughty  C^iarlei  ruled  with  an 
muniiiea,  who  uttered  poetk  (HirclM,- and    iron  actf  '    '  '  ' 

whose   outpourings  were  collected,  and    applied  v 


muniiiea,  who  uttered  poetk  (Hirclea,-  and  iron  w^iput,  and  the  oppreMed  people 
whose  outpourings  were  collected,  and  applied  m  Tain  fbr^lief  to  the  pope. 
alM   called    SibjUiiie  books,  on   which    GioTsnni  di  Procida^  nobleman  of  I 


Theolonriua  wrote  a  Ldtin  esaay. — See  lemo,  dininguisbed  for  hia  tateDtS  and  ae- 
Fnderic  Bleek'a  eaaa;  on  thdr  oriffin  coroplishments,  determined  to  deliver  Bl- 
and compoaitioit,  in  SchleiertDaeher^  cily  &oin  her  auSeringa.  He  had  stood 
Tkeoiog.  ZaiUchr^  toI.  i,  no.  1 ;  and  hi^  in  &vor  with  the  emperor  Frederic 
Angelo  Haio,  in  the  pre&ee  to  his  edition  II,  and  king  Man&ed ;  and  bad  been  atrip- 
of  a  Sibylline  Book  (Milan,  1817).  p^  of  his  eststea  by  CbaHea,  on  account 

SiBiLLina  BooiB.    (See  Sbw.)  of  his  attachment  to  the  SuaMan  house. 

SiCAan,     Rocb    AmWoise    iuueunon,  Meditating  revenge,   he   went   to   Arra- 

succesBor  of  the  ti/bk  i'Ep^e  at  the  Paris-  gon,  end  invited  king  Peter,  whose  wife 

ian  institution  for  the  education  of  the  Constantia  was  a  daughter  of  Manfred,  to 

deaf  and  dumb,  was  bora  Sept.  30, 1743^  undertake  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom 

at  Foaneret,  near  Toulouse,  and  entered  of  fiicily.  PAter  was  disposed  to  embrace 

into  holy  orders.    He  devoteid  himself  to  his  proposals ;   but  he  was  destitute  of 

Ibe  instruction  of  peiaona  bom  deaf  and  money  and  men.     Frocida  promised  to 

dumb,  and  became,  in  1796,  director  of  a  make  all   neceesary  provision.      He  ac- 

•chool  eatahliahed  fur  that  purpose  by  the  cordingly  went  to  Sicily  in  disguise,  and 

archbisbopaf  Bordeaux, whettce,in  178D,  found  the  public  feeling  taTorable  to  his 

be  renwved  to   Paris,  and   was   cfaoaen  wishes.     He  Iben  hastened  to  Constanli- 

succeeeor  to  the  abb^  I'Bp^e,  in  whose  nople,  represented  to  the  emperor  Palce- 

ayatem  he  made  some  important  improve-  otogus  the  danger  which  threatened  him 

ments.    (See  Ihanb  itnd  Deaf.)    In  179S,  from  Charles,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to 

be  was  orreeled  in  the  midst  of  his  pupils,  promise  pecuniary  aid  to  Peter.    Proeida 

by  order  of  the  commune  of  Paris ;  and,  next  had  a  private  audience  of  the  pope, 

Sept  2,  was  transferred  to  the  prison  of  and  found  him  inclined  to  assiRl  in  effert- 

the  almey  of  St.  Gtermain,  where  he  nar-  ing  the  humiliation  of  Chariea,     He  re- 

rowljr  escaped  becoming  a  victim  in  the  turned  to  Am^n  with  this  accotwi  of 

ensumg  maseacres.    On  the  foundation  his  auccess,  ana  a  large  supply  of  money ; 

of  the  rHHmal  school,  in  1795,  he  was  and  Peter  immediate^  began  to  make  ex- 

appointed  professor  of  gnunmar ;    and,  tensive  preparationa  ibr  the   expedition, 

about  the   some   lime,   be   was  made  a  under  pretence  of  an  attack   upon  tlio 

Enember  of  the  institute.  He  then  became  Mooth  m  Africa.     Charles,  though  sub- 

one   of  the   conductors   of  the  .Smu^ts  peeling  the  truth,  neglected  to  prepare  any 

CfdAoIifuu,  on  account  of  which  he  was  measures  of  resiatance.     Meanwhile  pope 

included  by  the  directory  in  the  number  Nicholas  III,  upon  whom  Peter  chiefly 

of  the  journalists  sentenced  to  be  exiled  relied,  died,  and  caution  became  doubly 

to  Sinamori.     He  concealed  himself,  and  necessary.     He  therefore  embarked,  with 

thus  avoided  deponadon ;  hut  it  was  not  his    forces,    and    sailed    for    AiHca,    to 

till  aAer  the  overthrow  of  the  directory  keep  up  appearancea  of  hoatiiitiea  against 

that  he  was  able  to  return  to  hia  sitiiation  the  Moors,  while  he  expected  some  dem- 

al  the  school  of  instruction  for  the  deaf  oostrationH  of  a  rising  among  the  Sicilians, 

and  dumb.     The  old  age  of  Sicard  was  March  30, 1282,  at  the  hour  of  verars  on 

clouded  with  misfortunes  arinng  from  his  Easter  Monday,  the  inliabitants  of^  Paler- 

iroproridence ;  but,  afler  the  restoration,  mo  flew  toarins,andfellupon  the  French, 

he  was  made  a  taiight  of  the  le^n  of  who  were  all  massacred.    Women  and 

honor,  ndiniDiBtntor  of  the  hospital  of  children  were  not  spared,  and  even  Sicil- 

the  Quinze-Viiun^  &e.     His  death  took  ion  women  with  child  by  Frenchmen 

place  May  Ifl^  kSSL  Beudes  other  works,  were  murdered.     This  raassacre  is  called 

he  woe  the  author  of  EUmau  dt   Gram-  the  SuSian  Vuperi.     The  other  townaof 

Tnairt    grniraU    appliqu^  i  la   Langut  Sicily,  at  fiiat,  remained  quiet.    Before  tha 

Fytmcmtel2  »ols^8vo.);  CWr»  rf fiufnu:-  end  of  April,  Messina  followed  the  exam- 

tion  d'lM  ^ovrd-tnutt  de  Nmaiimce  [8vo.) ;  pie  of  Palenno,  and   the   French  were 

and  Thtttrfe  da  Si^nu  pour  rhutntetion  either  murdered  or  driven  from  the  city 

(fef  Sourdt-miKlt  (2  vols.,  Svo.).  As  aoon  as  Charles,  who  was  at  Orvieto 

SiciLUH  VssPERS.     Charles  of  Anjou  with  the  pope,  received  information  of' 

had  eataUished  hunsell^  throush  tlie  favor  what  had  occurred,  he  hastened  to  Naples, 

of  the  pope,  in  possession  of  Naples  and  and  set  his  forces  m  motion.     In  July,  he 

"'  "  f.     The  unfbrtunate  Conradin  had  appeared  before  Meaaina,  which  was  dia- 

on  the  acaflbld,  Oec  29,  1266.  poaed  to  surrender.  But  when  Ohorlea 
33 
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required   unctniditional  Butmiiniaii,  the  themaelvea  ai  republics.    AboQttheaHU 

Meniiieee  determiiied  to  resist  to  the  Ust  time,  the  Saracens  invaded  Cdabriik  firan 

drop  of  blixid,  atu^onducted  the  defence  Sicily.    They  conquered  Bari,  and  coa- 

vrith  the  OMMt  diu^iute  valor.     The  wo-  tended  with  the  Gre*<kB  for  the  poaoeoaion 

men   and    children  eipoHed  Ibemselves  of  Lower  Italy,  until  the  nnperar  Otho  1 

fetrleailjr  to  dealhj  and  by  this  univeraal  (967|BubJected  Benevento  lo  the  Gennan 

coijperation  of  all  claaMS,  the  efibrtB  of  .  empire.     GemumB,  Greeks  and   Arabs 

superior  numbeis  were  baffled.     Thus  now  struggled  for  the  poeweeion  of  this 

stood  mauers  when   Peter   of   Arra|K>n  beautiful    country.      (See    Ao^.)      This 

landed  at  Trunin,  Aug.  30,  with  lO^OOO  induced  Home  warlike  adveuturera,  Nor- 

fbot-Boldiers  and  80O  men  at  arms,  and  mans  &«m  France,  in  the  eleveach  cen- 

entered  Palermo,  where  he  was  hailed  as  tury,  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  prince*  in 

king  by  the  people.  ChaHea  still  beneged  Lower  Italy.    Tbey  BMHed  the  Greek 

Meaaina ;  but  tearioir  the  interruption  of  duke  Serraus  against  [wince  PandorfJ  of 

his  connejjon  with  Calabria,  he  raised  the  Capua,  and  were  rewarded  with  the  tract 

siege,  and  fled  in  hasie  acroes  the  straits,  of  laud  on  which  they  founded  the  town 

leaving  behind  him  a  great  quantity  of  of  Aversa.  More  Normans  soon  followed, 

mllilary  storca.     On  the  paaaaae,  he  was  la  1047,  the  twelve  sons  of  Taucred  da 

met  by  Peter's  bivye  admiral  Ruggieri  di  Haulerille,  a  count  in  Lower  Noimandy, 

Loria,who  took  twenty-nine  of  bia^ps,  came  in  with  their  fbUowetH.    Among 

and  committed  great  devastation  on  the  these  brotfaeri,  Roliert  Guiseard  was  tite 

Ne^iolitan  shores.     Oct.  %  Peter  entered  boldest  and  moet  artful.    He  contrived  to 

Meesina,  and  was  received  with  acclania-  gain  over  die  peasants,  and  fomied  otU  of 

tions;  whilst  the  pope  excommunicated  ihem  his  best  soldiers.    His  policy  led 

him  and  the  Sicilians.     In  the  following  him  to  hold  Apulia,  which  he  had  con- 

C',  Conslaniia  appeared  in  Sicily  with  quered,   as   a  pq>al  fief  (1053)  j  and  ha 

sons,  and  was  received  as  the  rightful  promised,  likewise,  to  hold,  as  papal  fiefij 

possessor  of  the  island.    The  succession  such  tracts  as  should  afterwards  be  sub* 

was  settled  on  her  second  son,  Jaxnea.  dued  by  the  Nonnana,  in  Calabria  and 

(See  Ddaeigne.)  Sicily.     He  then  (1060)  took  the  title  of 

SiciuEs,  Thk  KtRODOM  or  the  Two,  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.   (See  Ao^.J 

coDsistioff  of  Na|deB  [Domm  al  di  ma  dtl  His  youngest  brother,  count  Riwer,  oon- 

Fmv)  and  Sicily  {Domitg  ddilaid  Fa-  quered  Sicilv  in  107^    After  £e  death 

ro).    In  the  mok  ancient  times  of  Rome  of  count  Robert  and  his  son*,  be  united 

(see  Saly),  Lower  Italy  was  inhalnted  by  in  his  own  peraon  the  whole  power  of 

the  savage  Auaonians,    amongst  whom  the  bouse  of  HautevUle,  and  raceived,  m 

were  the  raotmtaineers  of  Lucania  and  1098,  by  an  eEtraordinary  tmll  tjf  pope 

Bruttii   (Abnizzo),   including   the   Sam-  Urban  U,  for  liiiQBelf  aitd  hia  auccewxa, 

nites.     The  counny  on  the  eastern  coast  the  supreme  s^aritual  power  in  his  domin- 

was    called    Apulia   (Puglia);    and    the  ions  on  the  island.   His  son  and  successor, 

smalt  peninsula  al  the  extremi^  of  the  Roger  II,  completed,  after  1101,  the  cou- 

country,  Calatma.     In  Lower  Italy,  the  quest  of  sULowerltalybysubduingCBp- 

Greeks  settled  chiefly  on  (he  coasts ;  benco  ua,  Amalfi  and  N^ea,  at  that  time  c^- 

iiB  name,  Magmi  Oracia.  (q.  v.)    The  do-  biated  commercial  republics.     He  tttea 

minion  of  Rome  over  Lower  Italy  com-  received,  in  1130^fl<ompopeAnacletii3  II, 

menced  wth  the  conc|uest  of  Tarentum,  t>y  whom  be  was  aolemidy  inAoffed,  the 

"  "  ■"      "  '  ■  ■          '  "     ■      "'  ■  -  '  pulia,  Calabria  and  Si- 
year,  Iw  united  all  the 


pire  (A.  D.  476),  Lower  Italy  became  aub-  countries  on  ttoth  sides  of  the 
ject  to  the  Ostrogotlis.  ^wut  the  mid-  Menina,  under  the  name  o(  tfa 
die  of  the  nsth century, N^lee and fficily    qfthe  7\bo  SieiKa.  This  unionrfNiqdc 


^N^ee 


tell  under  tlie  power  m  die  Greek  empc  aitd  Sicily  continued  ISO  years.    Paknno 

ton.    Both  counlriee  were  subject  to  one  was  his  residence.     Elach  coimtrf  pre- 

govemor,  tlie  exarch  of  Ravenna,  who  served  its  existing  laws.    In  Na}^ea,  Iraw- 

conducted  the  administration  by  means  ever,  besides  the  andent  Lombard  lawa, 

of  dukes.    During  the  conteet  netween  the  French  feudal  law  was  also  (btroduced. 

the  ezarctis  and  Lombards,  there  qwung  To  the  pope,  aa  Imd  paramount  of  Na- 

upi  in  the  ninth  centuiy,  seveial  inde-  pies,  a  trilxUe  was  pun  of  a  palfrey  and 

pendent  duchies,  such  aa  Salerno,  Capua  a  bag  of  ducats.    When  Wluam,  giaod- 

and  Tarento.    The  moM  powerfhl  was  son  of  Rooer  II,  died,  in  1189,  the  raea 

the  Lombard  ducby  of  Benevento.  {t^.  v.]  of  TanerM  l>ecame  extinct    The  Qer- 

Napka,   Amalfi  and  Gaeta  maintamed  man  emperar,  Henry  VI,  of  tIte  bmiw  <j 
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IIohoiMlBu^,  DOW  dainted  the  rifjlit  of  He  took-poeeenion  of  Rome,  and  wu  on 

RuccearioD  to  the  throne  of  Nanlea  aud  the  pmnt  of  uniting  the  whole  of  Iblr 

Sicity,  as  bekmgins  to  hia  wife,  Coiwtan-  into  one  kuwdom,  whw  he  died,  in  1414. 

tia,  tbo  daughter  of  Rc«er  II.   The  Sicil-  Upon  ihia,  hw  earner,  qiteen  Joanna  I  J,  in 

iaDB,  howsrer,  deteMed  the  German  do-  the  year  1430,adopced  kiiw  AUmno  V  of 

minion,  and  eleeud  Tancred,  uatural  aon  Aimgon  and  Sidlj,  who  i&ove  hii  rival, 

of  Roser,  to  be  their  king,  and,  after  hia  the  French  jwince  Louia  III  of  Aiqou, 

earirdeath,madBCboiceof  hiBion,  Will-  out  of  Naples  in  1458.    Thus  arose  the 

iam  III,  a  minor.     Hmij  VI  then  en-  jeak>uay  between  France  and  Spein,  which, 

terad  the  kingdom  r  second  lime,  with  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 

more  success  than  durinc  the  lifetime  of  wrapt  the  whole  of  Iial)'  in  flames.    Al- 

tfae  brave  Tancrad,  and,  by  horrid  cruel-  fboso  V  was  aucceeded  in  Naples  by  hia 

"'"    — ' — ""■  possesion  of  iL     His  natural  son  Ferdiosnd  I,  whose gnndaon, 

lid  in  abhorrence  by  the  Ferdinand   II,  was  attacked  by  Chaises 

fficilians;  but  tbey,  nerertheleeB,  allowed  VIII  of  France,  the  chamiMon  of  the 

hia  son  Frederic  II,  a  child  three  years  elaima  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  and  whose 

old,  toancGsed  him,  inlldZ.    Duringthe  second  son,  king  Frederic  III,  was  de- 

rmgn  of  this  disdngniBhed  emperor,  Na-  throned    by  his   cousin,  Ferdinand  the 

pks  was  made  the  capital.    The  neigh-  CBtholic,kmgof8patnaiidBicily,  in  con- 

boriiood  of  the  powerihl  imperial  house  junction  with  Louis  XII  of  France.  The 

was  diwreeahle  to  the  popes,  and  pope  cmiquerorH  dimgr«ed  respecting  the  par- 

VibanlVgranled  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  dtion  of  Naples,  and  the  cutmmg  Ferdi- 

Sicilies,  on    the  death  of  Conrad    IV  nand  the  Cathcdic  (see  FkrJitumd  Y  of 

(1354),  to  Charies  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Jbramn,  and  QtmuOeo)  managed  tomiun- 

Louia  IX  of  France,  who  caused  the  Is-  tain  uimBalf  in  the  strie  poasemon  of  the 

sitirnate  bar,  Ctmradin  [q.  v.)  of  Suabia  wliole,  by  artifice  and  force,  in  1S04.  Dur- 

(1368),  to  be  beheaded.    Sicily,  however,  ing  this  warftre  of  countries  and  ctowdb, 

A«ed  herself  in  ISEQ,  from  the  opfmH-  which  bad  been  carried  on  far  centuries 

sions  of  the  Freochfsee  Siaiian  Vetperi),  almost  without  interruption,  the  conatitu- 

by  the  aid  of  king  reter  III  of  Airagon,  tion  of  the  cities  hod  be(inde*elat)ed,  and 

whom  Conradin  had  made  his  heir,  and  the  kings  of  the  bouse  of  Anjou  began  to 

whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Honfred,  summon  delegates  fhun  them  to  the  diet, 

nttuial  son  of  tbe  emperor  Frederic  II.  which  had  been  done  previouBly  in  Sicily ; 

Siaij  DOW  remained  separated  fhim  Na-  but  the  feudai  system  continued^  and  tne 

^es  fer  160  years.     She  adinowledged  harona  were  conatantly  increasmg  their 

Peter  inofArragonBaheraoTereign,wbo  privileges.    They  eren  acquired tte right 

left  this  kinedom  to  his   youn^  son  of  life  and  death  over  their  vasMls,  in  re- 

Jamss.    Tbe  Rings  of  Arragon  withdrew  turn  for  wtnch  the  kings  hoped  to  obtain 

the  istand  from  the  feudal  sway  of  the  their  aanstance  in  time  of  war.    Thus  the 

pope^  and  SictW  was  uiuied  to  the  Spanish  pet^e  were  plnn^|(Nl  into  the  greateat 

tnoDorehy  until  the  time  of  the  Spanidi  misety ;  and  at  no  tone  have  the  NeapoB- 

war  of  succession,    bi  Nantes,  the  bouse  tans  tMen  dde  to  withsuod  foreign  ant». 

of  Anjou  maintained  itself,  and  Charles  The  aristocracy,  however,  remamed  tbe 

bniDd  himself  jop^  an  annud  tribute  to  same  under  every  sovereign,  and  the  de- 

Ihe  pope  of  800O  omices  of  gold,  and  praved   mauneis  of  the  court,  and   the 

every  tnree  yean  to  send  a  white  h<n«e  to  example  of  such  licentious  oriocesKS  as 

Rome.   His  great-gtondsoD,  Charles  Rob-  the  two  Joannas,    crampted  tbe  public 

ert,  king  of  NapM,  was  made  king  of  morals.    At  that  period  there  were  feudd 

Himgary  bv  the  Hungarian  diet,  in  1307.  cnsiee,  which  limited  tbe  power  of  tbe 

After  the  death  c^  king  Robert,  in  1313,  kings.    But  in  the  two  centuries  after  the 

under  the  reign  of  queen  Joanna  I,  his  peace  with  France  in  1505,  during  which 

j^Tond-daughter,  great  disturiMnees  arose  tbe  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  remained 

u)  Naples;  ftir  pope  Urban  VI  erowned  apart  of  the  Elpaiueh  mcmarcby,  tbe  diets 

Charles  of  Duiuzo,  of  tbe  house  of  An-  were  no  Imger  conveoed  in  Nules,  and 

HMi-Naplesin  Hungary,  as  king  of  Naples,  the  viceroys  cmwultednKtelywiuiacMn- 

Me  cawed  queen  JoaoitB  to  be  suflbuUd  mittee  ofthe  estatesj  in  which  the  city  of 

■n  1883^  and  united  the  kingdoms  of  Hnn-  Naples  represented  the  whole  third  es- 

y  and  Naples ;  but  in  the  year  1386,  tate.    Thus  the  regal  poww  inereaaed, 

uo  was  assuwiusted  in  Hungaiy.   Hia  son  and  with  it  the  burthen  of  taxes.    The 

LadiriatH  maintained  a  succenfiil  strug-  rebellion  which  took  place  in  April,  1647 

gle  ft>r  the  throne  of  Naples  with  Louh  (see  MuvmuBo),  owmg  to  the  artotrary 

of  Atijou,  the   ad<^)(ed  son  of  Joaima.  mode  of  raising  tbe  tues,  might,  under 
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mare  prudfltit  manuenieDt,  have  led  to  Calabria),  or  om  of  the  tniniRera ;  that 

independence.      SdU  more  did  the  pros'  Stcilr  sliauld  be  gpvenied  separstdy  fiem 

peri^  of  the  cotintiv  decline  under  the  NopIeB,  by  a  disnnct  council ;  that  there 

OTOirewioD  of  the  uoDilin  and  the  power  should  be  two  nete  coimcUa  (amndU  dt 

ef  the  clergy.    No  law  bmited  the  ezteii-  flato),  one  at  and  for  Naples,  conrating  of 

BioD  of  the  mt>pei^  of  the  church,  and,  thirty  members,  the  other,  concMtiD^  of 

both  in  Nuiles  eod  in  Sicily,  two  thirda  eighteen  membra,  at  Palemio,  for  Sicily, 

of  the  landed  {»i>perty  gndually  came  to  deliberate  oa  the   laws  and  financial 

bio  their  powMuiittL.    On  the  extinction  mnasuies  laid  before  them  by  the  counctL 

of  the  Auatio-SpaniBh  male  line,  in  l'^^  The  ultimate  decinon,  however,  waa  to 

Naples  and  Sicily  fell  into  the  hands  of  rest  entirely  with  the  king,  who  was  to 

Chariea  V  of  Spain,  who  governed  atbi-  appcHnt  the  fwesident  and  membeii  of 

trarily,  without  coasultiog  the  chamben.  these  bodies  out  of  the  laadholden  and 

Atthe  peaceofUDecfat,through  the  influ^  principal  officen  of  the  state,  church, 

ence  <a  the  En^ish,  who  were  jealous  law,  and  army.    These  eenrafb  di  tUUo 

of  dteir  commerce,  Naples  and  Sicily  did  not,  however,  go  into  operati<Hi  until 

were  divided :  the  former  fell  to  Aus-  the  year  1837,  after  emne  ailterattons,  bv 

Ilia,  the  latter  to  Savoy.    King  Philip  V  the  decree  of  l^h  June,  1634,  which 

of   Spain   re-coiiquered  Sicily  in    1717,  provided  thatthecouncilofN^ilesabould 

at  the  instigaoon  of  Alberooi,   but  was  Dot  have  mote  than  sixteen  members,  and 

fiHced  to  cede  it  to  Austria  in  17S0;  and  that  of  Sicily  not  more  than  eight.     In 

Savof  received   Sardmia  in   return  [see  matters  relating  to  both  countries,  tb^ 

Sartkniaa  Mvnarcl^),  by   which  means  form  a  general  council.     Both  have  their 

the  Ttvo  Sicilies  became  a  pan  of  the  seat  at  tne  reaidence  of  the  king.    Anew 

AuMiian  domuionB ;  however,  in  the  war  systein  of  education,  nojecied  by  die 

which  was  oceaaoned  1^  the  elec^n  of  clergy,  was  introduced  Dy  the  committee 

a  king  Str  Poland,  in  1733;  Spain  conquer-  of  instructicMi,  to  whom  was  likewise  in- 

edtbe  TwoSiciHea,  andretaiiMd  them  at  trusted  the  examination   of  all    ioracn 

tbe  peacsof  VieiinB(173S),fortheIii&nt  bocdcs.      The   Jesuin  were  niintablisli 

Don  CarloB.     In  1759,  when  he  ascended  ed    in    their    pririiegee,    and    received 

the  Spanish  lhron<L  under  the  name  of  housea  and  money ;  ani  other  ordefswwe 

Charles  III,  be  contetred  the  kingdom  of  rMtored,BB,forezample,theCamalduliana, 

the  Two  Sicilies  on  hts  third  sen,  Fenli-  in    183SL      Ctmtlniwl   arrests  and  trials 

nond,  and  decreed,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  for  bi^  treason  kept  the  people  in  ■  Mate 

should  never  agun  be  united  tothe  Spanirit  of  imtatioD.    From  all  parts,  search  wis 

monarchy.  Ferdinand  reigned  in  the  TwD  made  for  the  adherrats  of  the  revduiiMt. 

Sicilies  under  the  name  ttf  FenUnand  IV  Asevere  law  against  secret  societiea  lud 

(see  jFWmoMf  /—the  tide  which  he  tocdc  already  bewi  passed,  3d  October,  1892. 

after  having  united  all  his  states  under  Notwithstanding,  the  conapiraciee  contin- 

one  kiugdomof  theTwoSicilieB,12lhDe-  ued.     The  govemmenl,  in  consequence 

cember,  1816).  July7,1890,  hewasfbrced  of  the   increasing  number  of  prisoneta, 

to  establish  the  new  Spenwh  constituiioo,  prescribed  to  the  grand  ciiminal  courts  a 

; f  _^  msutTection  which  new  mode  of  proceeding,  January,  1834. 


;  but  Austria,  Russia,  and  Pnuna  de- 


tetniined,  at  Laybach,  January,  1831,  in  obviating  the  overcrowding  of  the  pris- 
concurrence  with  king  Ferdinand,  to  oc-  ona.  After  the  death  of  FerdiaaDd  1, 
cupy  the  eouuiiy  with  an  Austrian  aimy,  January  5, 1835,  hiseldest  son,  till tbeoduke 
and  leetore  the  old  system,  in  which  th^  of  Calabria,  ascended  the  throne  as  Fran- 
succeeded.  [See  Adaa,  JVitpoUon  Bona-  cts  I.  In  Ma^  and  June,  be  midertook  m 
/nvfc,  Joitpk  Bontwarlt,  Murat,  and  JVit-  journey  to  Milan  and  Turin,  by  tiie  way 


Teidinand  I  returned  from  l^y  Mch  to  bis  Austrian  army  in  Naples.     On  his  retuni, 

capital,  Hay  15,  1631,  with  Ibe  promise  bv  the  decrees  of  ISih  and  19th  August, 

of  giving  a  constitutkutal  otsanization  to  king  Francis  permitted  all  the  Neapc^- 

tbegovetnme&t  Hay96,aaecrBewasis-  tans,    who    had   quitted   their   countrr 

sued  reapecting  the  new  constitution,  pro-  through  fear  of  pohiical  pereecutioDB,  with 

viding  that  the  gorernmeut  should  be  the  exception  of  those  who  were  capitally 

conducted  by  a  oountdl  of  ministerB  and  condemned,  to  returiL    In  oonsequencs 

■ecretanea  of  stale,  under  the  prendency  of  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  amounting 

pf  the  king  or  the  crown-prince  (duke  of  to  ten  million  ducats,  aitd  to  reduce  the 
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piper  currency,  thcsoremmeiit  eontract-    chief  done   by  large  bendg  of  robben. 
ed  two  louu,  ID  1621,  with  the  house  of    But  the    Austri*n   seiienU   count  Wall' 

U_aL._L:1J J.I El I'LL I ^__J J -J     ^L_      ■_!...  a     '^1        in^uuk 


RotbachiM  and  the  Euclirii  banker  Good-    moden   occupied  the  island  with  12,000 

L ling  together  to  twen^  mill-    Aaattiuitroopa,irtiichtravei8edthecoun- 

IViUiBviewofbriDguigctdD    trr,    and  soon   restored    order.      About 


into  die  country  the  mininer  contracted  16,000  political  ofitodeta  were  arrEMed. 
a  new  loan  in  FehnmiT,  1624,  with  the  A  con^racjr  was  detected,  10th  January, 
English  houHeofRothec  hi  Id,  amounting  to  1823,  the  object  of  which  was  to  murder 
thim  million  pounds  ateriinr.  The  regu-  the  governor  and  cardinal  archbiahop 
lar  troops  were  now  diebanded,  in  conie-  Gravma,  and  to  compel  general  WaUmo- 
queoee  of  the  part  which  the^  bad  Udten  den  to  aign  an  order  for  the  evocuatioo  of 
in  the  revolution;  the  militta  was  abo  the  forttaees  of  the  country  t^  the  Aus- 
dincJved,  and  a  newarmy  wu  formed,  triaaa.  AAerthia,  the  Auatiiansdisanned 
The  diMOlution  of  the  militia  gave  riae  to  the  countrvpeople  and  the  mosttiirtulenl 
numerous  bauds  of  raU>era,  6>r  the  de-  cltiiena  of  Palemio.  Twmty-ri^t  con- 
atiuctioiiofwhich,  the  greatest  put  of  the  spiiaton  wore  airested,  end  nute  of  them 
Aoetrianaiiziliga^anny  marched  through  uioL  A  royal  ordinance  aboliahed  ail 
the  country  in  inonble  columnB.  A  guilds  and  corporations  of  tiadesmen  and 
treaty  ww  cmcluded  at  Napka,  18th  Oc-  artisans,  as  duigerous  to  the  public  tran- 
tober,  1891,  betweeii  the  emperor  of  Aus-  auillity.  Thin  some  time  elapsed  beffan 
tris  and  the  king  of  Naples,  in  reference  tl>e  regular  course  of  administration  could 
to  the  occupation  of  the  kingdim  of  the  be  resuired.  To  this  was  added  the  slog- 
Two  Sietfies  by  an  Austrian  auxiliary  and  natii»  of  ail  the  sources  of  public  pros- 
protectiaK  army  of  55,500  men,  for  three  P«"iy>  and  further  calamities.  Febniary 
yean.  Tnereduction  of  the  forces  therein  23, 1^3,  Paleimo  en«rienced  a  dread&l 
stipulated  was  nadually  executed,  after  conBagratioD,  and,  Mai«h  Sth,  a  vHtlent 
the  fbnuaikm  oftbe  NeamGian  army  wm  earthquake ;  Meeama,  14t)i  May,  su^red 
sufficiently  advanced.  Seventeen  thou-  fivmBtnuMndouaflood.  Steam  navin- 
sand  AuMiianB  evacuated  the  hbsdom  of  tku  was  introduced,  in  1634,  between  Pa- 
ihe  Two  Siciliee,  in  1833,  agreeably  to  the  lermo  and  Naples;  a  loan  of  a  nulltmi 
tTMtf  ofNaplesof34thApnl,  1823.  The  ducats,  contracted  with  Rothschild,  in  1824, 
trea^of31stAugust,1^4,futedlhenum-  was  ^plied  to  the  impttvement  oftbe 
bar  of  aunliary  Ausnrian  troops,  in  the  roads  in  gidly.  Pmncis  died  November 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  at  33,500  8, 1890 ;  his  son  Ferdinand  II  succeeded, 
men,  to  iBmaio  till  the  end  of  May,  1S36 ;  The  kingdom  of  the  Two  Slciliea  coo' 
accordingly,  in  the  same  year,  18S4,  SOOD  tuns,  at  preMnt,  42,100  eauare  miles,  and 
Auatiians  left  die  kinsdom.  But  as  the  7,414,717  inhabitants.  The  kingdtHn  of 
formatiaBoftheNeapMitanaimy  advanced  Nuiles  contains  31^630  square  mDeo,  with 
bat  slowly,  aa  MOotrnt  of  die  avemon  of  5,016^946  inhal»tanta.  (Respecting  the 
the  SwjM  to  the  Neapolitan  service,  it  islandofSitily.aeetbe  next  article.)  Na- 
was  conchided  in  Milan,  during  the  pras-  ptea  is  bounded  mi  the  north  by  the  papal 
ence  of  king  Frauds  I,  to  rn^tain  other  awniniwia,  east  by  the  Adriatic,  south  and 
troojM  in  Nuplesand  8icUy,even  afterthe  west  by  the  MediterraneBn.  Its  soil  is 
expiration  <^  the  treaty  of  31n  August,  principally  volcanic,  and  is  covered  ivith 
1834.  Areduction,  however,oftheauzil-  the  most  luxuriant  v^^elation.  Fwtile 
iary  forces  vras  then  detemtined  upon,  valleys  descend  on  both  sides  of  the  Ap- 
Haj  38,  1625,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  etminee  towards  the  sea.  Seporaia  fhim 
Auttrian  auiiliaiy  army  should  remun  at  these  Ilea  Veeuviua,  3730  feet  nigh.  The 
the  dispoaal  of  his  Sicilian  mweaiy,  until  riveis  are  but  few,  and  of  moderate 
the  end  of  March,  1837 ;  but  It  might  be  aize.  The  volcanic  smI  is  oflen  convulsed 
reduced  to  15,000  men,  and,  in  [H«porti<Hi  by  earthquakea.  The  Monte  Nuovo,  near 
to  the  BugmentatMMSof  theSieiuBUanny,  Puzzuoli,  arose  in  1538,  and  attained, 
H  low  aa  12,000  men.  The  troops  letir-  within  fbr^-uriit  hours,  to  tlie  bei^t  ol 
infby  degr^  had  all  left  the  country  hi  3100  fbet  l%raugh  the  grotto  of  rosi- 
ly. In  the  island  of  Sicily,  confu-  lippo,  near  N^ea,yDU  pan,  on  a  lava 
non  md  misery  of  every  kind  €ttisted  In  road,  to  the  PblegiBau  fields  {q.  r.), 
a  fiu  gnaier  degree  than  in  Napka.  The  whence  the  snuent  poets  tocdt  the  im- 
defideiM^  in  the  ravenue  raae  to  600,000  agery  of  tbe  war  of  the  giania,  and  of 
uuBces,  and  the  pubUc  ddM  to  1,000,000.  tbe  inforoal  r^ooa.  Here  the  pozzolona 
'Hm  duty  on  flour  was,  therefore,  doubled,  eaithisdug.  This  desert,  as  well  as  tbe 
This  pnmiked  the  people  to  a  Irioody  extinct  volcano  of  Sol^ara  and  lalte 
iiaiwaiiriii  To  due  waa  added  the  mia-  Arenu,  it  bounded  by  bkiomiiig  vine- 
33* 
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ywdg,  ^fith  fiuit-traee.    Here  you 

tiendid  ruma  of  anckut  edifices 

fare  marlo.  Bear  the  Elyeisn  fields^  In  the  Palermo  and  Cataoia,  and  academiM  at 
charmius  enTirona  of  tbe  capital  lies  tba  Naplea  and  Palermo.  There  are  Hchoola 
lake  of  Agnano,  a  lunheii  volcano,  and  in  tor  music,  and  cabineis  of  works  of  ait 
ib  naighbwbood  the  ffntUx  dd  Omt.  (See  at  Naples  {Motto  Borboiaco,  with  a  par- 
Abple*.)  The  climate  U  warm.  InAl^uz-  tic  ular  gallery  ibr  the  paintinpof  theNe- 
zo  alooe  the  winter  is  severe.  Tliestraw-  apolilan  school);  the  HercuTaneum,  luu- 
beny  ripens  in  January.  The  summer  is  seum  at  Portici;  a  cabinet  of  oiedals  and 
autliy,  and  brings  with  it  the  debilitating  an  observatory  at  Palermo.  In  Naples, 
airocco  wind  from  the  south-east.  The  there  are  four  pubLc  libraries  and  rary- 
chief  productiects  of  this  beautiiul  coun-  five  printing-offices.  Tbe  inatltutioa  lor 
try,  which  is,  however,  not  even  yet  suf-  the  deaf  and  dumb  deserves  mentkn; 
liciently  cultivated,  are  excellent  wheat,  likewise  the  lunatic  hospital  at  Avena, 
maize,  fhiita  of  various  lunds,  oD,  hemp,  which  is  peculiarly  well  arranged.  The 
and  flax,  cotton,  the  nuew  .ivelUtna  of  kingdom  of  Naples  lai  di  qua  dtl  Fhn), 
Pliny,  wines  {laehryma  Christi],  capers,  in  1817t  was  divided  into  fifteen  prov- 
safiincin,  &c.  The  Neapolitan  horeea,  iucee — Naples,  with  the  volcanic  iHaods 
the  hreed  at  airinev  in  Abruzzo,  the  nik,  Caj»i,  Procida,  and  Ischia ;  Abnizzo  Ul- 
woo),buiift)oeB,mules,pau1lTy,  quails,  &C.,  tenore  I  and  II,  with-Aquila,  Sulmona,  ■ 
are  celebrated.  Amoi^  the  noxious  ani-  &c.;  Abruzzo  Citeriore ;  Tena  di  Lavora, 
tnakare  wolvea,  tarantula8,andscorpiona.  with Cosera, Gaeta,  Arpino,  and  tberol- 
Impertam  articles  of  trade  are  fUmished  canic  island  Ponza ;  Pnncumto  Cltoiore, 
by  the  pozzolann  earth,  marine  and  ibeeil  with  Salerno,  Amalli  and  Pieemm;  Pria- 
■alt,  marble,  iron,  brimstone,  jasper,  lava,  cipato  Uileriore ;  Capitenata;  Molise ;  Ban ; 
alabaster,  alum,  saltpetre,  &c.  There  is,  Otranlo,  with  Lecce ;  Bnsilicata ;  Cab- 
however,  a  deficiency  of  wood,  so  that  in  bria  Clteriore  and  Ulteriore  1  and  II,  with 
some  places  buf^o  dung  is  used  as  fiiel.  Reggio,  Sciglio  (where  the  rock  so  cel- 
fn  tbH  warm  country,  however,  the  dale-  ebraled  among  tlie  ancients,  Itnder  the 
palm,  the  SpaniiA  cane,  the  aloe,  and  In-  iiameofiSeyU(i,projectsintotheBtrait}and 
dian  fig,  thri:ve.  The  Neapolitan  is  Uve-  Pizzo,  where  Murat  fell,  and  which  ibe 
ly,  inieilifrent,  nnd  good-natured,  but  im-  kins  called  the  nuul  /atthfui  toon,  and 
porerisfaed  and  exasperated  by  feudal  decWed  free  of  taxes,  on  account  of  its 
oppremon ;  the  defective  adminieira-  fidelity.  The  united  kingdom  of  the  Two 
tion  of  justice  otlen  aUows  exceses,  Sicilies  forms,  according  to  the  fiinda- 
and  the  banditti  are  not  yet  rooted  ouL  mental  law  of  I2tli  December,  1816,  a 
The  Neapolitan  dialect  differs  much  from  constitutional  monarchy,  hereditary  indie 
the  Italian  employed  in  literature.  In  the  male  and  female  line.  Agreeably  to  this 
south,  near  Utranto,  vou  still  meet  with  law,  which,  however,  was  never  carried 
villages  iubahited  by  Amauta  and  Greeks  into  effect,  the  king  posaenea  aupteme 
(about  40,0001  Manufactures  are  more  executive  power.  In  the  absence  of  the 
flourishingin  Naples  than  in  Sicily.  Na-  kln^,  a  goveruor  (tuogoltTiaiU  genatdt) 
pies  cootaiits  silk,  woollen  and  cotton  resides  in  Palermo,  as  viceroy  of  Sicily. 
manuActories;  linen  is  woven  and  metal  This  was  the  crown-prince  until  1820.  All 
ware  made,  besides  articles  of  marble  nubile  offices  in  the  island  are  to  be  held 
and  precious  stones.  Mining  isneglected.  ny  natives.  The  feudal  system  is  now 
The  maritime  commerce  is  almost  con-  aboliahed  in  Sicily.  It  was  earlier  abol- 
fined  to  exports  of  natural  productions,  isbcd  in  Naples.  It  existed  at  the  time  of 
The  inland  conunerr«  in  obstructed  t^  tbe  breekinr  out  of  the  revolutioD,  July 
the  want  of  good  roads,  canals,  and  navi-  7,  1830.  By  the  concordale  concluded 
gable  rivera.  The  principal  commercial  with  the  pope  in  1818,  tbe  bond  of  feudal 
towns  arc  Naples,  Palenuo,  and  Messina,  dependence  on  the  papa]  see  was  totally 
The  people  aie  extremely  ignorant,  Imng  broken,  and  the  papal  power  in  geoenl 
mostly  unable  to  read  and  write.  AiWHig  limited.  Nevertheless,  the  Jesuits  were 
the  belter  class,  however,  there  are  per-  reestablished.  Tbeduchiesof  Poolecorro 
sons  of  distinguished  taleiim,  particu^y  and  BeHevento  were  restored  to  the  pwal 
among  the  Neapolitans.  Anuquittaa  ore  aovemmenL  The  deivy  of  the  Two  Sici- 
a  ftvmite  subject  of  study.  The  people  Ees  {24  archlHsbopB,  9lBa&agaa,  and  31 
are  pummate  lovera  of  music.  Cicoto,  exempt  bbihop8,9G8  abbotB,47y!33secular 
Horace,  Ovid,  Juvenal,  Slatius,  Tasso,  priests,  25^99  monks,  26fiSd  nuns,  with 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Filangieri,  Galiani,  and  3700  parishes  and  19,300  pious  imitutiocw, 
otber  men  of  emmence  in  the  aita  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Na}^es,'and  3  arch- 
sctsDces,  were  natives  of  Naples.    Sicily  Insht^H,  7libhops,  SI  abbots  and  prmr^ 
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and  70 — 80,000  clergymen  of  all  kinds,  on    Respecting  ibe  otMe  n 


i 


Modente  dt  la 

muiy  Sialt,  ou  ReeutH  da  pbia  btaux  Mtmu- 

inees   (190),    dukeH'{150),  innnjuisBeB  jitttu,  mauris  ^  dantUt  ptr  J.  tStioiff  tt 

170),  countH  and  baron?,  as  in  Naplos.  L.  Zanih  (Pari^  1837,  IR  ftor.,  fbl.). 

the  king  abolished  the  jidtx-  Sicilt  (oncieutlf  Trinacria  and  Si- 
(q.  V.)  in  Slcilr  (1816),  which  cilia);  the  twgest,  most  &uitibl,  and  moat 
threntsned  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  land-  noputoua  island  of  the  Hediternmean, 
ed  propeitj  into  a  few  hands,  and  wem  a  lies  to  the  south  of  Itsl]',  irom  which  it  is 
KTESt  impwliment  to  moral  improTentent,  eeiraiBted  bv  the  Btnut  or/aro  of  Hewina, 
The  great  abuses  in  the  judicial  adminis-  wliich,  in  the  narrowest  pan,  is  only  two 
tiation  and  in  the  condition  of  the  prisons  miles  wide.  The  eurfece  is  greatly  diver- 
(particulBrlyinaicily)havebeen,gradually  afied  by  moutnains  and  mJI^b,  A  chain 
remedied.  Iti  consequence  of  tlie  new  of  mountains  extends  through  the  island 
comtittitioD  of  the  courts  of  S9th  Hay,  fiom  east  to  west;  but  the  most  elerated 
]618,all  the  proprietary  and  local  juris-  aumtnit  ia  the  fanionsvolcano,mpunt  jEt- 
diclions  have  been  done  awny,  and  the  na.  (q.  v.)  The  climate  is  wann,  but 
ivyal  courts  of  justice  put  on  much  the  pleasant,  the  winters  mild,  and  the  heat 
same  footing  as  those  of  Fiance.  This  of  summer  temp««d  by  sea  breezea. 
system  wasextended  to  the  islaiidofSici-  Sicilv  has  always  been  celebrated  fer  ila 
)y,  by  the  decree  of  S3d  December,  1918,  fertility,  and  is  well  watered  l>y  a  great 
and  a  supremecourtof  justieeeHtoblished  number  of  stroams and  riruJets;  hut  the 
there.  A  new  citil  code  wis  drawn  up  state  of  cultivation  is  veiy  backward, 
fiir  this  island  in  IS19.  The  revenue,  in  The  principal  products  are  maize,  wheat, 
1B20,  amounted  to  about  twelve  and  a  other  kinds  of  grain,  flax,  hemp,  vines, 
half  million  dollars.  The  new  land  force  safiron,  cotton,  ulk,  olives,  and  various 
amounts  to  30,000  men;  the  naval  force  fruits.  TheexTWrtsconsistchieflyofNlk, 
comprises  three  shipe  of  the  line,  live  frig-  com,  salt,  olive  oil,  sumac,  wine  ondfruiu. 
ates,  four  corvettes,  and  n  number  of  gun-  The  manufactures,  consistiDg  of  siik,  cot- 
boats.  The  standing  army  in  Sicily  is  ton,  linen,  and  some  wooll^is,  are  con- 
said  not  to  exceed  6000  men.  Tfao  ordere  fined  to  the  three  large  towns  of  Paiermo, 
of  knights  ant,  that  of  saint  Januarius;  Meeuno,  and  Catania.  Accordmg  to  the 
the  order  of  Constantine;  the  order  of  Bt  last  census,  Sicily  contains  1,78^771  in- 
Ferdinand,  and  of  merit ;  and  the  order  S.  habitants,  of  whom  300,000  are  eccleaias- 
Oiorpo  ddla  riumone.     Among  the  lateM  tics,   or   persons  living  on   eccleeiastical 

Eblications  reapecting  this  country  are  to  revenues.  There  are  m  the  island  1117 
noticed  theworitoftheRuseiau  senator  convents,  containing  30,000  monks  and 
count  CMoff,  Minuyirtt  kutoriqua,  poU-  30,000  nuns.  The  nobility  of  this  small 
timet  ft  UUraim  mir  U  Rowrume  dt  M-  population  consists  of  six  dukes,  317 
put  awe  da  Notts  par  Amaury  Dwnd  princes,  317  marquisses,  3000  banms,  and 
(5  vols.^  Paris,  181!)^  and  the  Cottituxime  the  same  number  of  an  order  called  ^- 
dd  Rtgno  di  SicSxa,  staiUila  dai  PaHa-  ttetnen.  In  1817,  the  island  was  dinded 
meitio  deff  ^tw  1812  (Palermo,  1813,  into  seven  inteodancies,  which  lake  the 
a  vols.);  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Na-  names  of  their  chief  towns— Palermo, 
pies,  from  1600  to  1820  (Darmstadt,  1838),  Catania,  Messina,  Giiaend,  Siragoss  (Syr- 
taken  from  the  memoirs  of  prince  Pigna-  acuse),  Trapani,  and  Caktanisetta.  To 
telli  Strangoli,  and  other  oiiginal  sources.  Sicily  belong  the  groups  of  the  Upari 
Count  Forbin's  Somttiira  dt  la  Steiie  {£olian)  islands  on  the  north,  and  j£ga- 
(Paris,  1893)  present  a  taithliil  picture  of  dee  on  the  west,  Panlellaria  on  the  south, 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  degener-  &c.  Between  the  latter  island  (which  is 
ocy  of  society  in  Sicily,  Cai«mn  Will,  twenty-one  leaauee  from  the  coast)  and 
Hen.  Smith's  Memoir  DeacriptiTe  of  the  Sciocco,  in  Sici^,  a  volcanic  island  about 
Resources,  Inhabitants  and  Hydrofraphy  one  mile  in  circumference  and  150 — 160 
of  Sicily  and  its  Islands,  &c.  (London,  l«et  high,  rose  Irom  the  sea,  in  the  sum- 
1834,  4to.J,  accompanied  by  on  accurate  mer  of  1831,  but  disappeared  after  a  few 
atlas  of  c                        .      -         .     .  ...                .  ■.  .i_   _.j_. 


is  the  work  of  Blunt — Vestiges  of  Ancient  wealth  of  the  island,  the  inbatntants  are 
Hanoera  aod  Customs,  dtBcoveiable  in  kept  in  a  state  of  pavaty  by  the  great 
Modem  Italy  and  Sicily  (Londoit,  1833). —    nutnbers  of  the  rdigioua  uid  aoUes  (wfao 
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powenBdmoBtalUbelMid),  the  heavy  du-  SicKinoti*,  Francia  von,    a  Garmra 

des  upon  commerce,  and  the  want  of  se-  knight  of  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhute, 

cure  cotnmunicatioD.     Sicily  has  bf«a,  imperial  counsellor  and  eeneral,  one  of 

from  ancient  dmes,  a  prize  of  war.     The  the  noblest  characten  of  the  distttrbod 

original  inh^ilants  appear  to  have  been  limes  in  which  he  hved,  waa  bom  in  1481 

Ibaiaiw(Niebuhr,i((»nan£^(la73f,ch.  On  at  Sickingen.      From  early  youth,  hede- 

the  Three  IslaiHls) ;  but  the  conquests  and  voted  himself  to  the  military  life.    The 

colouiee  of  the  Greeks  rendered  the  Greek  protection  of  the  oppressed  was  btschief 

language  prevalent,  and,  in  reality,  coa-  occupation.  He  asBisted  many  a  creditor 

verted  Sicily  intoaGreek  island — acher-  in  procuring  what  was  due  nuTr&om  a 

acter  which  it  retained  till   the  middle  powerful   debtor.      He  was  the   enemy 

ages.      The  Carthapniuia  also  founded  of  tyranny,  of  princes  and  priasts.  With- 

coloniee  here.    The  island  was  divided  out  b«ing  a  scholar,  he  loved  acience,  and 

between  different  republics,  among  which  protected  men  of  leamioR  (for  iostonco, 

Syracuse   was  the   wealthiwt   and  moat  Reuchlin,  whom  he  defended  againal  the 

eDwerful,  and  moat  celebnUsd,  in  ancient  monks  of  Cologne);  and  in  his  caBtle,  cali- 
tstory,  for  ils  princes  (Gelo,  Asntliocles,  ed  Gbembui^,  many  persecuted  scholars 
Hiero),  itf  ware,  and  the  high  degree  of  found  a  safe  asylum.  He  was  a  friend  of 
cultivation  to  which  it  carried  the  arta  the  reformation,  and  contributed  gi^atly 
and  sciences. — See  Gdrtner's  yieiet  of  the  to  extend  it  in  the  countries  whiui  bor- 
Qrtek Manwnenti in SkSy  {Wuaicti.lSld).  dered  on  the  Rhine.  At  lest,fae  engaged 
Next  to  Syracuse,  Hewana,  now  Meeeliia,  in  a  quarrel  with  Treves,  the  palatiiiate 
and  Agrigentuiu  [Girgenti],  were  most  and  Hessia,  which  drew  upon  him  the 
famous  in  history.  In  the  middle  of  the  ban  of  the  empire.  He  died  m  1523,  bood 
third  centurr  B.  C,  the  Romans  became  after  the  surrender  of  LnndsCubl,  one  of 
mastere  of  Sicily,  and  remained  in  pos-  his  castles,  having  previously  received  a 
session  of  it  until  Genseric,  king  ot^  the  severe  injury  from  a  fall  during  a  aally. 
VandalsiDonquered  it,in  thomiddleofthe  Sicron  (now  Basilicon,  a  villsige  with 
filUicenmryA.D.  Belisarius,  Justinian's  about  fifty  families);  one  of  the  oldest, 
^neral,  drove  out  the  Vandals  (535) ;  and  most  celebrated,  and  handsomest  cities 
It  remained  in  the  bands  of  the  Greek  of  ancient  Greece.Iying  not  ftr  from  the 
emperors  nearly  three  centuries,  when  it  gulf  of  Corinth,  on  which  it  had  a  port. 
WB«  taken  by  the  Saracens  (837).  The  The  city  was  occupied  by  the  Dorians ; 
Normans,  who  ruled  in  Naples,  conquer-  but  the  Sicyonians  enjoyed  so  much  con- 
ed Sicily  in  107^  and  received  it  &om  the  sideration,  that,  with  the  Spartana,  they 
pope  as  a  f«pal  fief.  Roger,  a  powerful  acted  as  umpires  and  mediaHwa.  Tbey 
Norman  prince,  took  the  title  of  king  were  not  leas  distinguished  tbr  their  supe- 
of  Sicily  (llOS),  and  imited  the  island  riority  in  the  arts  of  peace  than  the  Spau-- 
with  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  under  the  tans  for  their  military  feme.  Sicymi, 
name  of  the  Wngdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  althoujfh  powerful  by  sea,  was  seldom  en- 
(Bee  SkUits,  The  Too.)  But  a  dislike  al-  gaged  m  wars ;  but  was  celebrated  for  its 
ways  prevailed  between  the  Sicilians  and  schools  of  scidpture  and  painting.  The 
the  Neapolitans;  whence  frequent  attempts  city,  with  ite  environs,  formed  a  small 
on  the  part  of  the  former  to  obtain  their  state  (Sicyonia)  at  a  very  early  period ; 
independence.  This  idea  was  encoitr-  and  the  names  of  several  princes,  who 
aged  by  the  constitution  ^ven  them  by  ore  said  to  have  reigned  there,  are  siven. 
the  British,  and  thsir  old  right  to  a  sepa-  .4t  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  Herac- 
rate  parliamenL  This  was  the  niotof  the  lids  [q.  v.),  it  formed  a  part  of  the  kmg- 
furious  outbreak  of  Jnly  16 — SO,  1820,  in  dom  of  Argoa.  It  afterwards  became  a 
Palermo.  (See  JVapln  and  iSicift/,  Rtvo-  democracy,  and  the  supreme  power  was 
lution  of.)  The  pastoral  muse  has  never  several  times  usurped  by  individuals.  It 
abandoned  Ibis  island ;  and  the  tirst  notes  maintained  its  independence  subsequent- 
of  Italian  poetry  were  beard  in  Sicily,  ly  to  the  period  of  the  Persian  war,  but 
(See  halj),  Qivision  Ration  Poetry.)  The  suffered  much  from  the  civil  contests 
idyls  of  the  Sicilian  noet  Giovamii  Meli,  among  the  Greeks,in  which  it  wassome- 
published  by  the  abt«te  Scopa,  at  Paris,  limes  m  favor  of,  and  sometimes  in  oppo- 
1820,  unite  depth  of  ffeeling  and  simplici-  sition  to;  Athens.    Sicvon  was  indw^. 


ty  with  uncommon  grace  and  sweetness,  by  the  influence  of  Anitus  (q.  v.),  to  join 

— For  the  recent  woiks on  9icily,see  those  the  Achaean  league,  in  which  tlactM  an 

mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  article  Sir  important  part,  and  of  which  it  finally 

eUiet,  Tht  7\«),  and,  likewise,  Bigelow's  shared  tlie  fiue,  and  fell  under  tbe  ii- 

TraBd»imSiei^a>tdMalUi{B6iittm,lS3l).  muiion  of  Rome. 


SiDvoni,    HrSq  dau^ter  of   Rager  rMohitkon  wu  ^ven  up.    For  mote  thu 

KemUe,  the  manager  of  an  Kmerant  twenty  yean,  die  continued  to  astoDish 

company  of  playera,  waa  bom  at  Breck-  end  enchant  the  loren  of  the  drama ;  and 

nock,  in   South   Wales,   in   1755.      She  ahe  was  often   invited  to    Buckingham 

commenced  her  theatrical  career  aa  a  house  and  to  Windsor  to  read  plays  to 

ainger,  but  aoon  relinquiahad  that  line,  their  majesties.    But  her  resdiugs  there 

and  attempted  traffedy.     tn  her  fifteenth  were  rather  productive  of  honor  than  of 

year,  aha  conceived  a  passion  for  a  young  profit.      The  fortune  which  she  bad  ac- 

man,  who  was  anactor  ofell  woric  inher  cumulated  was,  however,  large,  and  for 

fkther'B  company ;  but  her  parents,  coU'  many  years  she  enjoyed  it  in  the  privacy 

aidering  her  too  young  to  form  a  con-  of  domestic  life.     It  was  not  only  ss  an 

nexion  with  him,  placed  ber,  aa  lady'a  acffeas  that  Mrs.  Siddons  displayed  tal- 

inaid,  with  a  lady  in  Warwickshire,    In  enia.    She  had  connderable  merit  as  a 

her  eighteenth  year,  however,  sbe  was  sculptor,  in  which  capacity  she  produced, 

married  to  Siddons,  with  their  consent;  among  other  things,  a  medaUion  of  faer- 


atrol^g  compan]^.  She  and  her  hu»-  Kemble  (q.  vX  in  the  character  of  Con- 
baud  puyed  at  Liverpool,  Birrninghaui,  olanua,  a  etudy  of  Brutus  before  the 
and  other  places,  gainmg  both  reputation  death  of  Cieaar,  and  a  bust  of  pre«ident 
and  profiL  The  theatrical  cuancter  Adams.  The  symmetry  of  her  person 
which  she  had  acquired  induced  the  was  captivating.  Her  &ce  was  peculiarly 
mauagBr  of  Drurv  lane  to  offer  her  an  happy,  having  strength  of  feamre^  but 
engagement,  whicn  she  accepted.  It  was,  so  well  harmonized  wh«i  quiescent  and 
however,  only  in  secondaiy  |iarts  that  ao  expreaaive  when  imposaiODed,  that 
sbe  appmred.  But  in  a  short  time  abe  moat  people  thought  her  more  beautifiil 
quitted  the  London  boards,  in  conse-  than  she  was.  So  great,  too,  wasthe  flei- 
quence  of  the  scurrilous  attacks  of  a  dia-  i>Hli^  of  her  countenance,  that  it  causht 
appointed  editor  of  a  newspaper,  in  the  instantaueoua  tranaltions  of  passion 
whose  condemned  after-piece  sue  had  with  such  varie^  and  effect,  as  never  to 
been  unlucky  enough  to  perform.  Bath  fatigue  the  eye.  Her  voice  was  plain- 
was  the  nextacene  of  her  exenjons ;  and,  live,  yet  c^iable  of  firmneea  and  exer- 
wfaile  there,  she  improved  rapidly,  and  tion.  Her  eye  was  lar^ ;  ber  brow  ca- 
became  a  eeneral  favorite.  The  ducheaa  pable  of  contracdnE  with  disdain  or  di- 
of  Devonshire,  then  in  the. zenith  of  her  laling  with  avmpatay  or  pity ;  and  her 
charms  and  influence,  became  her  friend;  articulation  clear,  penetnituig,  and  dis- 
and,  throiwh  the  intervention  of  that  ac-  tincL  So  entirely  was  abe  mistrem  of 
complished  lady,  ahe  was  again  engaged  herwjf,  so  collected  and  so  determined 
at  Dniry  tone.  The  re-appearance  of  in  her  gestures,  tone  and  manner,  that 
Mrs.  Siddons  in  Loudon  took  place  on  she  seldom  erred,  Uke  other  actoi^  ba- 
the lOih  of  October,  1782,  in  the  charac-  cause  she  doubted  her  own  nowera  of 
ter  of  IsRbella.     Her  success  was  com-  comprehension :  she  studied  her  author 

Eleie.     The  pubUc  were  astonished   by  attentively  ;   she  was  spariAg  in  action  ; 

er  powers.   She  was  acknowledged  to  though  her  acting  was  the  result  of  the 

be  the  firat  tragic  actress  o(  the  English  most  refined  ana  assiduous  attention,  no 

stage,  and  tragedy  became  fashionable,  amdled  trick  or  atort  could  be  predicted ; 

The  manager  gave  ber  an  extra  benefit,  none  of  those  arts  in  which  the  actress  is 

and  increased  ner  salary.     For  that  ben-  seen,  and   not  the   character,  could  be 

efit  ahe  came  forwanl  as  Belvidera,  and  found  In  Mrs.  Siddons.     What  was  still 

at  once  exalted  her  &me,  and  mode  a  more  delightful,  she  was  anorifpnal ;  she 

considerable    increaae    to    her    fortime.  copied  no  one,  living  or  dead,  but  acted 

Suchwosthedeli^t  which  she  gave,  that  &om  nature  and  herself.     Mrs,  Siddons, 

thecentlemenofUielmrsubscribedabun-  having  acquired  an  ample  fortune,  took 

^reo  guineas  as  a  present  to  her.     She  her  leave  of  the  stage,  in  1612,  before  an 

subsequently  visited  Dublin  and  Edin-  audiencewbicbmeltedintoteoraontheoc- 

burgh  with  equal  applause.  lnl784,some  cauon.  She,  however,  performed,  in  1816, 

calumnies   circuited   against   her,  with  fbr  thebenelit  of  herbiother,  Mr.Charlea 

respect  to  her  conduct  towards  an  tm-  Kemble,  end  a  few  nights  in  Ediaburgh, 

happy  sister,  occasioned  her  to  meet  with  to  assist  ber  dau^ier-in-1aw.  Her  great- 

an  unkind  reception  from  a  London  au-  eat  characters  are  well  known  to  hare 

dience,  and  affected  hersomuch.tliatahe  been  Catharine,  in  Henry  VIII,  and  lady 

i««olv«d  to  retire  from  the  stage ;  but  the  Macbeth,  in  which  she  manifested  a  dw- 

calumnies  weie  speedily  refilled,  and  her  nity  and  seosibility  tvely  equalled.    Sua 
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died  June  Stb,  1B31.— See  Boadea'a  Mi- 
MOtri  <if  JIfri.  Siddona  (3  vola.  1837). 

SioiHxti.  MAansTisM,  with  thebelieT'  •     <: 

lleffe,CunbndgB,  bea^off 

tliB  beneticlal  influeDce  ol  the  nan  upon  onbiBtraFeiB,At  iheueofeigE»ai,viatMl 

puieotB.  France,HiingV7UidItaly,UMl,i«turBing 

SiDBKBiii  Tm.     A  sidereal  day  ia  through  Gennan^  and  FlimilensBnived  in 

the  time  during  which  the  whole  body  England  in  157&    He  became  a  favorite 

of  fixed  Bton  appear!  to  rerolve  round  the  wiih  the  queen,  who,  in  1576,  eent  him  m) 

earth.     It  ia  found  b;  obeerving  two  sue-  an  embassy  to  Germany.     Having  h&d  a 

'  ceesive  passages  of  the   Bame  star  over  quanel  with  the  earl  of^Oxfbrd,  in  conse- 

the  meridian.     The  time  irom  one  pas-  queoce   of   a  dispute  at  a  toumaineiit, 

sage  to  the  other  consists  of  twenty-four  her  majeanr  interposed  lier  aulhorin  to 

lioun,  each  of  sixty  minutes,  each  of  prevent  a  duel  firam  tsJting  place.    Sid- 

eixty  seconds,  &c.     Sidereal  lime  is  not  ney,  displeased  at  the  issue  of  the  afiair, 

ndapled  to  die  purposes  of  commou  life  retired  to  Wilton,  in  Wiltahiie,  1580,  and 

(see    Sciv   Tnnt),    but    is    particularly  amused  himself  with  the  con^ioBitioD  of 

suitable  for  aetrononiical  oben^'ations,  on  a  pastoral  romance,  which,  in  compli- 

account  of  its  perfect  uxiiformi^.     As-  mentto  his  sister,  was  entitled  tbeCoun- 

tronometa  have  sidereal  clocks.     The  si-  less  of  Peralntike'B  Arcadia.     In  1581,  be 

(tereol  day,  and  of  course  each  snbdivis-  again  speared  at  court,  where   he  dis- 

ion,  ia  shorter  ihan  the  solar  day,   be-  tinguished    himself  an   the   jousts    and 

cause    the   eidereal  day  is    determined  toumamenls  celebrated  for  the  entertain- 

simplf  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  ment  of  the  duke  ofAnjou;  and  oatbe 

itH  axis,  and  is  completed  as  soon  as  this  return  of  that  prince  to  the  contineot,  he 

"   med  ;  but  in  the  case  of  accompanied    him    to   Antwerp.      Tlie 


the  solar  day,  the  earth'Brevolutiix)  round  prince  palatine  bnn^  i 

the  sun  is  also  to  be  taken  into  the  an-  order  oi  the  garter  m  1563,  Mr.  Bidney 

count.    The  earth  advances  in  its  orbit  nasappointed  hiBpro^,wben  he  leeeiT' 

nearly  a  degree  eai^  day ;  and  to  bring  the  ed  the  honor  of  Knighthood.     In   1585, 


o  any  particular  meridian,  it  has   to  he  projected,  in  concert  with  nr  Francis 

make  so  much  more  than  a  complete  ro-  Drake,  an   expedition  against  the  Span- 

tatioD  <Hi  its  axis  as  will  counterbalance  iarda  in  America ;  and  be  hsd  gone  to 

its  advance   in   its   orbit.     The   average  Plymouth  to  embark  on  the  undertaking, 

amount  of  this  daily  advance  is  SB'S',  wlien  an  express  mandate  from  the  queoi 

So  much,  therefore,  must  the  earth  mm  recalled  Mm  to  comt.     Her  influmca 

s  beyond  one  rotation  in  order  also  was  exerted  to  prevent  him  from  be- 

■   ■ gofP"'      ■     ■      "    ■      - 


to  complete  the  solar  day,  which  ia  there-  ing  elected  king  of  Poland  ;  " — „, 

fore  3  minutes  56  seconds  longer  than  a  as  Camden  saya,  "  to  fiirtbor  hie  sdraoc^- 

sidereal  day.     Hence  the  mean  solar  day  ment,  out  of  teAr  that  she  riiould  lose  the 

is  S4  houre  3  minulee  56  seconds  side-  jewel   of   her  tiuMs."      He  was  subae- 

real  time ;  or  the  sidereal  day  is  33  horns  quently  appointed  govenuM'  of  Flushinf^ 

56  minutes  4  Becocds  mean  solar  time,  and  general  of   the   cavalry   under  ha 

— SeeLBlande's.4br^tr.{Mn>tioinu(Par-  uncle,  Dudley,    earl   of   LeiceMer,  who 

is,  1795) ;  see,  also,  the  article  Day.  commanded  the  forces  sent  to  eiHBt  tbe 

SiDERisMus    [from  ciJMor,  iroQJ ;   the  Dutch  against  the  Sfwniards;    Septem- 

name  given  by  tbe   believers  in  animal  ber  33,  1586,  being  at  the  head  of  a  de- 

magnetiam  (q.  v.)  to  tbe  effects  produced  tachment   of  the  Eneliab  troops,  he  fell 

by   bringing  metals  and  other  inorganic  in  with  a  convoy  of  (be  enemy  mcrcbing 

bodies   mlo  a  magnetic  counezion   vnth  towards  Zutphen.     An  cogsi^ement  toidc 

the   human   body,     Hence   we   hear  of  place,  in  which  his  fiarty  framed  the  vic- 

lidtric  bodies   and   riikrit  power.     The  (or^ ,  dearly  purchaited  with  the  life  of 

former  are   inorganic  iKidiee,  in  contra-  their  commander,  who  received  •  shot  in 

dietincdon  to  the  animated  bodies,  which  his  thigh,  which  shattered  the  bone.    He 

produce  somnambulism.  was  carried  to  Amheim,  where  be  ex- 

SiDsnooKAPflr  ;  the  art  of  engraving  pirad,  October   17.     Hia  works,  besides 

on  steel.    (See  En^rmring.)    The  word  the  Arcadia,  cwuLn  of  tbe  Defence  of 

comee  from  mi!5(»»,  iron.  Poeey  ;  Aatrophel  uid  Stella;   a   cotlec- 

SiDMOtTTH,  LoKD.     {Sott  Addu^t^tu)  ttoD,   mtitled    SongB   and   Sonneia;  and 

SiDHEi,  sir  Philip,  an  ingenious  writer  other  poetical  fueces.     Tlie  UefsDce  was 

and  accomplished  etatewnan  in  the  reign  r^nibTiahed  in  1792  (Ufano.),  and  in  1831 

«f  queen  Elizabeth,  was  tbe  son  of  air  (BtMon) ;  and  a  complete  editioa  of  bi« 
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wotfci  •ppeared  in  three  toIuqks,  6to.  reKoniion  took  ploca.    ConMious  of  tha 

(Londoo,     17%).      Hie     Miscellaueoue  offence  be  had  gireD  tfae  royal  pnny,  he 

WorkB,  with  a  life  by  W.  Gray  (raie  vol-  refused  to  retum,  aad  remained  an  exile 

Ljme,8vo.),appe*redatOrford(16a9).  The  forBevenleen  jeats;  aad, altbouffh  onc»- 

work  by  wluch  mr  Pbillp  Sidney  ii  prin-  sjonally  esmsted  by  his  family,  he  foimd 

cipally  known  is  hi«  AKsdia,  which  is  il  diffieuli  to  support  himself  In  confbrmi- 

one  of  the  eariicot  specimens  of  the  grave  ty  to  his  birth  and  rank.     At  length,  in 

or  heroic  lomeoce.    It  ii  a  mixture  of  1677,  tfae  influence  of  bis  father  obtained 

proae  and  verse,  the  latter  exhibiting  va-  leave  for  him  to  retum,  with  a  paidon  for 

rioufl  UtMnpts  to  tiBturalize  the  measures  all  offbnoes.     At  Uie  time  of  his  retum, 

of  R4Huaii  poetry. — See  the  Life  of  Sid-  pariiament  was  uraiog  the  king  to  s 

•---    TFulk   "    —      --  -^    ---  —  "    -        ■-'    -  --'       '  - 
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^  Greville,  and  Zouch's  with  Fiance ;  and  it  was  feared  1^  the 

lemotra  qf  tht  Lift  tmd  tfritmgt  of  Sir  oppositicn  that  Cfasriee  II  would  agree  to 

f.  Sid»q  (1806).  it  until  he   obtained  the  suppliea,  aikd 

SiDHET,  Algernon,  a  celebrated  Eng-  wiHild  then  squander  tfaetn  on  his  pleas- 

lish  republicaa  and  nuctyr  to  liberty,  was  ures,  or    devote  ihem  to  aitntrary  ptur- 

the  second  son  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  by  poses.     The  English  patiiols  were  there- 

tbe  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Nonhumber'  foreopposed  to  this  war,  and  some  of  the 

land.     He  was  bom,  according  to  some  leadera  intrigued  with  the  French  am- 

accounta,  in  1617,  and  to  others,  in  163^  banedor,  BariUon,  to  defeat  the  n 


d  educated  under  the  inE^)ection  of  his  [See  AuMtl,  Lord  ffWam.)  It  even  ap- 
tether,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  em-  pesis,  according  to  the  Bahllon  papers,  as 
bassiee  to  Denmark  and  FiaDce.  He  was  given  by  sir  John  Dalrymple,  that  the 
ako  early  trained  to  a  military  life,  and  name  of  Sidney  was  amon^  those  who 
served  with  tmne  distinction  under  his  received  pecuniary  aid  m>m  France, 
brother,  lord  Lisle,  during  the  Irish  re-  Tbo  nsdmotiy  thus  afforded  sgainsi  a 
bellioD.  In  1643,  both  brotbers  returned  man  of  fai^h  character,  and  whose  sacri- 
lo  Ei^and,  and  joiited  the  paritamenL  fiees  to  principle  were  notorious,  has  led 
In  164S,  Algernon  was  promoted  by  Fair-  to  the  suqiicion  of  Jabricaliun  and  inter- 
fax  to  the  cokmelcy  of  a  regiment  of  polation.  The  death  of  hia  father,  soon 
horse,  and,  a&er  being  present  m  several  after  hia  return,  led  him  openly  to  join  iu 
aciiotks,  was  intrusted  with  tfae  govern-  the  oDposition,  end  be  consorted  much 
ment  of  Chichester.  He  was  then  sts-  with  tne  duke  of  Monmouth  and  others 
tioned  in  Ireland  (1646),  but  soon  after  who  held  views  kindred  or  similar  to  his 
returned  to  Ekiglaitd,  where  he  was  thank-  own.  In  the  Rye-bouse  plot  be  is  named 
ed  I^  parliament  for  his  services,  and  as  one  of  a  council  of  act,  who  were  to 
made  governor  of  Dover.  Whenthehigh  organize  an  inBun«ction  in  conjunction 
courtof  justice  was  fermed  for  the  trial  of  whh  the  Scottish  malcontents.  It  was, 
tfae  king  (see  CKorle*  J),  he  was  nominated  however,  for  his  supposed  sbue  in  the 
a  metaSer,  but  was  neither  present  when  eubordiikate  conspiracy  for  awBseinating 
sentence  was  monouneed,  nor  signed  the  the  king,  that  be  was  aneeled,  with  lord 
warrant  for  me  execution.  It  appears,  William  Ruaeel  and  others.  After  the 
however,  that  he  vindicated  that  measure,  sacrifice  of  the  latter,  ho  was  tried,  as  the 
which  has  led  to  a  supposition  that,  iu  next  most  obnoxious  person,  fer  high 
withholding  his  ugnature,  he  only  yielded  treason,  before  the  hardened  tool,  chief- 
to  the  influence  of  his  fether.  A  politi-  justice  Jeffireye,  Nov.  21,  1683.  There 
cian  so  inimical  to  the  encroachments  was  no  direct  evidence  agmnst  him,  ex- 
of  authoii^  was  not  likely  to  acqui-  cept  that  of  the  disgrace  to  nolnlity,  lord 
esce  in  a  usurpation;  and  he  warmly  Howard,  while  the  law  for  high  treason 
opposed  the  designs  of  Cromwell.  During  reouired  two  wimesses.  To  help  this 
the  government  Both  of  the  protector  and  defect,  the  attomey-general  had  recourse 
his  BOD  Richud,  he  lived  in  reiireinent  at  to  the  expedient  of  producing  passages 
Pensburat,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  flroin  some  discourses  on  govenmient, 
coiaposed  bis  celebrated  Discoutses  on  found  in  manuscript  in  hiK  closet,  which 
GovemmenL  WImu  die  return  of  the  maintained  the  lawflifaiew  of  remsting 
Jong  parliament  gave  en>ectationa  of  the  tyrants,  and  the  preference  of  afi^e  to  an 
eetabMhrnent  oi  a  republic,  be  assumed  arUtraty  rovemmenL  Althou^  there  was 
a  pubhc  cbaractOT,  and  was  nominated  noprooftoatthese  paperswere  inhisown 
line  (rf'tbe  council  ofstste.  He  was  soon  hand-writing,  in  defiance  both  of  law  and 
after  af^inted  a  commissioner  to  mediate  common  8eiise,theyweredeeniede^uiva- 
a  peace  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  lent  to  a  second  witness;  and,  in  q>ite  of 
f,nA  while  engaged  in  tfak  embasey,  the  bis  sfdrited  defence,  be  was  declared  guit* 
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^.  After  his  conviction,  he  sent,  byhia  poMesaed  of  strength  and  meoni  sufficient 
relation,  the  marquie  of  Haljfkx,  a  paper  kit  canyioK  their  point  (of  late  yeara,  thia 
to  be  laid  before  the  kiog,  requesting  nia  method  orattack  has  been  stronaly  rec- 
teriewof  the  whole  matter ;  butita^red  ommended,  especially  if  it  can  De  sec* 
only  to  delay  his  execution  about  a  week,  onded  by  an  efficacious  and  ekilfii]  use  of 
Hume  acknowledges  the  illegality  of  hia  artiUeiy);  3.  by  blockade  out  of  gun-dioc 
coodeninotion,  for  which  he  obseires,  (see  Blodade] ;  4.  by  a  aege,  properly  so 
"  the  juiT  were  very  blanjable,"  but  re-  called.  The  fbrtreas  ia  first  biockadea,  M> 
marksi  thu  an  interierence  by  the  king  as  to  cut  off  all  intercoune  from  wilfaoitt ; 
might  be  regarded  as  an  act  "of  heroic  it  is  then  important  to  examine  tlie  nauua 
generosity,^!  could  never  be  deemed  an  ofthefortiiication,  to  discover  the  atreogth 
mdiepensable  dun."  Sidn^was  execut-  of  the  garrison,  as  well  as  the  tneans  i^ 
ed  on  Towee  hill,  Dec  7, 1676,  when  he  defence,  and,  if  posnble,  the  weakest  parta 
delivered  the  idieriff  a  p^Mr,  alleging  the  of  the  place,  in  order  to  naik  out  a  proper 
injustice  of  his  oondemnation,  and  con-  plan  of  attack :  after  this,  the  cannon, 
cItidinjE  with  a  prayer  for  "  the  good  old  together  with  the  necessary  ammuut- 
cause.  He  aufiered  with  all  the  firm-  tiou  and  implements  fi>r  the  pioneers,  sra 
ness  and  coosmncy  belonging  to  his  char-  brou^t  forward ;  and  the  nther  requisiteB 
acter.  One  of  the  first  acta  of  the  revo-  (ftscinea,  g^ona,  Af^  are  i»«paiwl  and 
lotion  was  to  reverse  his  attainder ;  and  kept  in  readiness.  The  engineer  who 
the  name  of  Algernon  Sidnev  baa  since  directs  the  opeTBtione  must  accurately 
been  held  in  great  honor  by  the  majority  calculate  his  time,  the  resinance  to  be  fX- 
of  those  who  maintsin  the  fimdamentu  pected,  as  well  as  the  means  at  his  die- 
principles  of  five  |DvetnmenL  Bumet  posol,  and  form  his  plan  of  attack  accord- 
q>e8ks  of  him  as  of  extraordinary  cour-  mgly.  If  any  detached  woi^  are  situated 
•ge,  steady,  even  to  obstinacy,  impatient  betbre  the  fortress,  their  capture  becoroee 
of  cmitmuctimi,  and  a  deinded  enemy  to  necessary  to  admit  the  opening  of  the 
roonarcby  sod  church  govemmenL  Hia  trenches,  at  the  distance  of  oOO — 900 
Diseoursee  on  Govenmieiit  were  first  paces  from  the  covered  way.  After  they 
printed  in  1698,  and  reOTuited  in  1704  and  are  properly  maiked  out  {tracitt),  several 
1751  in  Iblio,  and  in  1772  in  quarto,  at  the  columns  of  piondets,  ftirnished  with  fas- 
expense  of  Thomas  Hollis,  esquire,  with  cines  and  inatruments  lor  digging,  and 
the  trial  and  letters  prefixed.  They  con-  defended  bv  regular  troops,  advance 
Iain  much  historical  information,  and  are  (commonly  by  night)  towards  the  fbrtreas 
composed  with  cleamees,  acutenes  and  as  far  as  the  spot  designated  for  the 
force.  trenches,  and  there  unmedietely  enraga 
SiooN.  (See  Phamcia.)  in  opening  a  trench.  E^ch  laborer  pfacea 
SiEBEnaiiBaEN.  (See  Thinsylvania.)  his  tascine  before  hijn,ihrowB  the  ground 
SiEBEHQeBiRoE  (German,  Seven  Morni-  over  it,  and  thus  a  kind  of  breastwork  is 
tmtu);  agroup  on  the  right  bank  of  the  formed,  constituting  tbe  first  parallel 
Rhine,  near  uie  town  of  Kdnigswinter,  (q.v.^  where  the  forces  directed  against 
not  fer  from  Bonn,  consisting  of  basalt,  the  fortress  may  be  collected.  Tlie  be- 
granite,  porphyry  and  sandstone.  Seven  sieged,  by  ealUes  and  counter  operatioDa 
moimtains  tower  above  tbe  rest  of  the  of  every  kind,  strive  to  drive  off  the 
group,  of  which  the  Draehenfela,  close  to  laborere  and  to  destroy  their  work,  while, 
the  Rhine,  and  presenting  a  aplendid  view  on  the  other  hand,  the  besiegers  maka 
from  the  river,  is  the  moat  Deaudful,  and  efforts  to  establish  themselves  more  and 
the  Lowenbetg,  1896  feet  high,  the  high-  more  securely,  to  raise  batteries,  and 
est  All  of  them  corttain  rums  t^andent  then,  by  means  of  trenches,  dug  for  thiti 
castles.  purpose,  and  new  puallels  which  more 
SiEOE.  The  taking  of  a  fortified  place  and  more  ciceely  encircle  the  fortrms,  to 
may  be  attempted,  1.  by  surprise  {amp  dt  approach  the  moat,  white  the  artillery  is 
main),  in  case  the  defenders  should  be  off  kept  constantly  playing  from  the  batteries 
their  guard,  or  treachery  should  enable  on  the  garrison  aa  well  as  the  works 
the  assailants  to  enter  the  fortrMS  by  and  cuns  of  the  beeieged.  With  thi«  the 
means  of  secret  or  tmguarded  passages;  bombardment  from  the  mortar- batteries 
3.  by  a  sudden  onset  (untqJfoireonMTU^),  ie  usually  combined  {bbb  Battenf),  for  the 
usually  connected  with  an  assault  and  purpose  of  dialodtnng  the  gamsoa  fiorn 

scaling  ofthe  walla  (ocolfuie),  if  the  place  their  worics,  of  dismantling  the   "— 

-■— uldnot  be  -^-     '  '  ....  ...,.-.- 

per  SI  ._  „   ,.  _   —  — p ,  —    _ —  — ^ 

9  no  time  to  loee,  at  are  which  approacbee  very  near  the  n 
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jen  prepare    to  tains  ■  beautiflit  fountain.   Th«  esplanade 

iDoat,   and   labor   to   make  is  afine  ahady  avenue  leadincto  Uie  cita- 

breacbee.  (q.  v.)    Heie  likewiae  mining  del,  th6  rampartB  of  which,  planted  with 

operatkinB  (see  JiEne)  are,  earned    on,  trees,  and  laid  out  in  the  fbrtn  of  temce«, 

whenever  they  are  tbund  advisable,  llie  ofibrd  several  interesting  points  of  view. 

mOBt  is  crossed  in  saps  (q.  v.),  or  covered  The  cathedral  of  Sienna  is  a  magnificent 

paaaues  of  a  rimilar  kind,  and,  should  it  marble  structure  in  the  Gothic  shle,  built 

be  filkd  with  water,  on  rafb^  bridges,  &c. .  in   the   thirteenth  centunr,  by   Giovaimi 

When  at  last  the  breaches  are  pmctiea-  Rsani,  and  accounted  interior  to  none  in 

ble,  the  wmltB  of  the  strong-hold  as  much  Italy,  except  9t.  Peter's  at  Rome.     The 

us  possible  demolished,  the  ganison  and  town-house  is  a  large  building,  also  in  the 

their  artiUeiy  impaired,  then  follows  the  Gothic  style,  and  BUrroimded  with  porti- 

Kortuing  or  scahng  of  the    walls. — 7b  coee.     Adjoining  is  the  theatre,  rebuilt 

roue  the  tugt  of  a  fortress,  is  to  compel  since  1750.     Theie  are  in  Sienna  several 

the  enemy  to  retire  &om  the  place.   They  ftmily  mansions,  or  palaces,  but  none  of 

may  be  forced  to  this  by  inundations,  if  remarkahle  architecture.    The  mauufac- 

the  sicuatiDn  of  the  place  admits  of  them ;  lures  of  Sienna  comprise  woollen,  leather, 

by  want  of  provisions,  if  the  surrounding  peper  and  hats,  but  all  on  a  small  scale, 

cotmtry  has  been  desolated,  or  the  con-  This  town  la  the  seat  of  auniveisity.    Bi- 

voye  intended  for  them  be  captured ;  or,  enna  lays  claim  to  great  antiquity,  but  it 

liually,  by  assault.     If  it  is  impossible  to  was  long  a  petty  place.    Its  prosperity  was 

drive  away  the  enemy,  a  temporary  inter-  greatest   during  the  middle   ages,  when 

ruption  of^lhe  siege  is  attempted,  in  order  it  enjoyed  an  ezteiuive  commerce,  and  is 

10  introduce  provisionH    or  fresh  troops  said  Co  have  had  a  population  of  150,000. 

into  the  fortress.     This  is  generally  done  It   long   maintained   itself   as   an   inde- 

iy  a  sudden  attack  on  the  Unes  of  the  be-  pendent  republic  i  but,  intestine  divisions 

Megora,  and  forcing  a  way  through  them,  nvoring  the  designs  of  foreign  powers,  it 

wiu)  the  cooperation  of  the  besieged.  became  successively  subject   to   Freuch 

Siemite;  one  of  the  primitive  rocks,  and  Spanish  Invaders.  Population,  04,000; 

difiering  &om  granite  chie6y  in  the  sub-  Ion.  11°  10'  15"  E. ;  lat.  43^  SS*  N. 
atitution   of    faunblende    for  mica;   but        Sibrra  [jS^anw'i],SERRA(Por'()^rM]; 

fekl^Mr  forms  its  most  abundant  ingredi-  a  chain  of  mountains, 

ent,  and  is  ofien  red.    When  the  quartz  .   Sierha  Leone  ;  a  country  of  Western 

and  hornblende  are  Une-grained,  and  the  Africa,  on  the  Atlantic,  disdnguishcd  for 

feldspar  m  distinctly   imbedded   crystals  the  colony  formed  there  by  the  British 

of  conmderable   dimcnsiouB,   the  rock  is  nation,  rather  from   motives   of  philnii- 

called  pajth/nHc  siemte,  or  tiemte-por-  tbropy  than  from   those  of  commercial 

I^tj/tfi.   Stenite  is  sometimes  unsu-ntifted,  advantage.     It  is  traversed  by  a  conmd- 

thougb  mot«   commonly  manifesting  a  ershle  nver,  called  the  Mitomba.  or  Sierra 

tendency  to  the  columnar  structure.     It  Leone.      The  name   is  derived   from   a 

embraces  no  foreign  beds.     It  occurs  iu  ridge  of  mountains,  which  rises  near  the 

uncontbrmable  and  overlying  stratifica-  southern  hankofthe  river.    This  country 

tton,  over  granite,  gnein,  mica-alate  and  eauals,  in  fertility  and  populousnem,  any 

clay-slate.     It  u  equally  prolific  in  metals  omer  in  this  part  of  Afhca.     It  consists 

as  poffbyry.    In  Uie  islaiid  of  Cyprus,  it  pnerally  of  one  vast,  almost  impenetra- 

afforda  much  copper.    Many  of  the  im-  ble  forest,  only  particular  spots  of  which 

portant  silver  and  gold  mines  in  Hungary  have  been  cleared  and  cultivated.     Rice 

are  ntuated  in  sienite.     In  the  forest  of  is  raised  wherever  the  groimd  issufficient- 

Thurinpo,  it  affitrds  iron.     It  abounds  in  ly  watered  for  i»  production,  and  forms 

Upper  Egypt,  at  the  city  of  P;'anB,  in  the  constant  food  of  the  rich  ;  but  the  poor 

tte  Thebaid,  at  tlie  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  content    themselves    with    millet,  vams 

whence  it  derives  its   name.      The  Ro-  and  plantains.     There  is  ^reat  abundance 

mans  brought   il    thence   to  Rome,   fbr  of  the  most  delicate  fruits.     Elephants* 

architectural  purpcees  and  for  statuary.  teeth  and  civet  are  brought  to  tlie  coast. 

SiEnn*,  or  Sikna  ;  an  ancient  city  of  The  woods  and  mountains  are  infested 

Tuscany,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  with    wild    animals,    particularly   lion^ 

Sienna.     Being  ouilt  on  throe  eminences,  from  the  multitude  of  which  the  country 

the  streets  are  extremely  uneven,  winding  appeera  to  have  derived  its  name.  There 

and  narrow,  so  that  the  chief  part  of  the  aro  swarms  of  insects,  flies,  mosquitoes, 

town  is  impamahle  for  carriages.     The  and  particularly  anls,  the  white  species 

only  handsome  .public  square  is  that  in  of  wnich  commit  extrBordinary  devasia- 

which  is  the  town-house,  and  which  con-  tion.    The  serpent  species  ar«  also  very 
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le  rivets,  beodes  jrielding  upwirds  of  6000  inhabiuutB.    BMent's 

■II  araple  supply  of  Geb  for  food,  coniajn  town,  six  miles  south  of  Freetown,  mund- 

iarge   fdligators,  snd  the  inanala  or  sea-  ediii  1616,  basspc^Nituion  of  1300;  and 

covf.     Tbe  natives  of  tbiscountij  are  not  ia  the  vicinity  are  several  village^  with 

of  BO  deep  black  a  complexion  as  tboee  (be  more  distant  stalirau  of  Wateiloo, 

of  cape  Verd,  nor  have  they  the  flat  Doae  Wellington  and  Haatin^     Bathurst,  on 

of  the  negro  race  to  such  a  decree.    The  the  Gtuiibie,ie  a  settlement  also  connect- 

chnracter  of  the   difTerent   tribes  variefl  ed  nith  this  colony. 

greatly.  The  Portuguese  were  the  fiist  Siiiuti  Moi^ka.  (See  Marata,  Si- 
who  discovered  and  formed  settlements  erra.) 
'  on  the  river  Sierra  Leone.  Towards  the  Sibbe«  Nevada  (Spanish,  Stunrj/ 
cloBeof  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  the  Biitish  Jtar^);Bchiunofinountauisin8p«ui,lbe 
began  to  turn  their  views  towards  Sierra  meet  eleTatedranira  in  the  peninsula,  which 
Leone,  trith  a  view  to  colonization,  fbr  deriTEs  ita  name  nom  the  perpetual  snow 
the  more  effectual  abolition  of  the  slave-  that  coveia  ita  loftiest  auniauts.  It  ex- 
trade,  by  rainug  up  an  Afiican  colon;,  tends  throu^  Granada  and  Andahiaia, 
whither  tbe  elaves  might  be  sent  as  free-  Irom  we«t  to  east,  and  terminates  on  tlie 
men.  Lord  Mansfield  having  decided,ln  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  aereral 
1773,  that  a  slave  who  sets  foot  in  Britain  promontories,  of  which  that  of  Gibraltar 
becomes  iree,  a  number  of  blacks  in  Eng-  is  the  most  remarkable.  Tbe  higheat 
landlefttheirinaHtera,andwere  wandering  peak  is  Cumbre  de  Mulahacen,  which 
about  in  a  desolate  condition.  Granville  has  an  elevation  of  nearly  14,000  feet. 
Sharp  (q.v.)lbrmed  the  plan  of  transport-  Theraincipal  river  which  descends  fitmi 
ing  mem  to  Afiica;  and,  the  aid  of  the  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  the  Xenil.  (See 
government  having  been   obtained,  they  Granada.) 

were  landed  (1787T  upon  a  district  ptu:-       Siesta  (Spanish,  for  noon};  the  heat 

chased  from  the  king  of  Sierra  Ltiooe,  of  the  noon ;  whence  it  came  to  agniiy 

These  negroes  and  the  wliite  females  sent  the  rest  or  nap  taken  after  dinner  during 

with   them    were   mostly  of  indifierent  the  season  of  heat. 

characters,  and  a  severe  mortal^  ensued        SitvEs,   Emanuel   Joseph,    count  de, 

among  them.    In  1799,  about  1300  ne-  bom  May  3, 1746,  at  Fr^jus,  was  vicar- 

groee,  who  had  been  sauced  &om  their  ^neral  of  the  biehop  of  Chaitreii,  when, 

maatera    in   the     United    States    durine  in  1789,  he  vras  appointed  deputy  aF  the 

the  revolutionary  war,  were  also  landed  third  estate  of  Paris  in  the  estates  generaL 

at   Sierra.  Leone ;  and  several  years  later  He  was  indebted  for  this  utpointmeDt  to 

tbe  colony  was  increased  b^  550  Maroons  his  celebrated  pamfdilet  Qu'e((-««  qut  te 

tl.  v.)fiom  Nova  StxKia.    Little  progress,  tier*  fitatf  which  gained  bun  great  fiffw 

owever,  had  been  made  in  the  oqecia  among  the  peoj^     He  contributMl  much 

fbr  which  the  colony  was  formed,  and,  in  to  tbe  union  of  the  three  estates,  and  first 

1807,  it  waa  surreDdered  into  tbe  bands  proposed  to  declare  tbe  chamber  of  dqni- 

of  the    crown.     At   that  period   Great  ties  of  the  thifd  estate  a  national  assem- 

Britaln  received  perminion  fhim  several  biy — ameasurnwhichdeddedtiierevalu- 

powers  to  treat  aa  pirates  such  of  their  tion.    He  insisied  on  tbe  removal  of  tbe 

subjects  as  should  be  found  engaged  in  troops,  and  advocated  tbe  ceWnaied  oath 

the  slave-trade  north  of  tbe  lice ;  and  the  in  the  tennis-court  at  Versailles.    It  was 

liberated  negroes  seized  by  her  cniiseTB  he,   too,  wfao    opposed    with    so    much 

were  placed  at   Siena  Leone.     For  the  waimth,  Auvust  10,  the  sbolitiaD  of  the 

first  Hiz  months  they  recrive  a  daily  al-  tithea,  and  i«io  uttered  tbe  ftmous  aenti- 

lowance    fiom     the    government,    sfler  meiU,   "You  wish  to  be  ft^e;  but  you 

which  lands  are  assigned  them,  and  they  know  not  how  to  be  just"     He  opposed 

ere    lefl    to   suppoit  themselves.     The  the  sanctioning  of  the  royal  veto,  which 

number  thus  liberated  has  been  about  was  contendea  for  by  MiiabMU,  and  sug- 

20,000;  and  although  their  wild  and  im-  Rested  the  idea  trf"  dividing  France  into 

provident  habits  have  thrown  many  diffi-  departments,  canums  and  manii^ialitiea 

ctiltiea  in  the  wn^ofthe  benevolent  ex-  (conRitme*)— a  measure  wbicbecmttSKited 

ertions  of  the  British  authorities,  recent  not  a  little  to  givs  sttUli^  to  the  revolu> 

aecounta  give    decided  prooft  of  ^reot  tioo.    He  ww  very  active  in  conimittoes, 

improvements  in  the  spirit  and  condition  labored  to  fiame  a  constitutimi,  but  rnely 

of  tbe  colonists.    Freetown,  the  principal  Hwjie  in  public ;  fbr,  in  1789,  be  had  de- 

C:e  of  tbe  cdony,  has  an  excellent  bar-  elared  himself  unbilled  in  eaunqxMvde- 

on  tbe  river  nierra  Leone,  ^xmt  six  bate,  and  determined  not  to  appear  in  tbs 

miles  fhnn  the  sea  (lat  B°  33'  N.),  and  tribune.     Bfiivbeau  dMn  docWed,  in  a 
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full  anemUy,  thai  the  nlenm  of  SiiyM  be  was  banished  from  France.  Siom 
waa  »,  puUic  calanhf .  In  1790,  Iw  [»o-  thai  time,  he  baa  readed  in  Bruaaela. 
posed  a  law  to  the  aaaembl^r  for  punismng  Sia^nM;  &  celebrated  cspeoc  the  cottit 
offences  of  the  prew.  At  the  seme  time,  of  Asia,  with  a  town  of  the  game  name^ 
he  Dropoaed  the  admiaBion  of  juries  on  not  &rfit)m  Troy,  near  which  the  Greeki 
triui  for  these  offencea.  In  1791,  Siiyes  encamped  during  the  Trojan  war.  Here 
was  made  a  member  of  the  directory  of  Achilles  drew  hie  fleet  on  shore,  and  here 
the  depsrtmeai  of  Fans,  and,  about  the  he  was  buried  with  his  friends  Patroclus 
same  time,  refused  the  biahopric  of  the  and  Antilochus.  Large  mounds  of  ectrlfa 
capital,  which  he  was  solicited  to  take  are  atiU  to  be  seen  here,  which  hare  been 
by  the  electoral  aasemblv.  Amid  [be  zeal  taken  for  their  tomba.  A  remarkable  ia- 
fu'  republicaniam  wfaicn  then  fovvailed,  acription  has  been,  found  upon  a  block  of 
he  declared  hitnsel^  in  the  Maniteur,  de-  mail)le  at  Sigieum,  of  which  a  part,  writ- 
cidedlyftronble  to  monarchy.  "Iprefer  ten  in  the  j&iUc  dialect,  is  thought  to  be 
monaichy,"  aid  he,  "  not  because  I  am  prior  to  the  time  of  the  poet  Simonides. 
fond  of  ancient  usages;  not  from  any  su-  The  people  in  the  neighDorhood  consid- 
peratitioiu  love  of  royalty ;  I  prefer  it  be-  ered  this  monument  as  a  sort  of  palladi' 
cause  to  me  it  seems  endeot,  that  the  cid-'  tun ;  and  the  sick  laid  or  seated  themselres 
zeoB  have  more  real  freedom  in  a  moD'  upon  it,  so  aa  ahnost  to  obliterate  the  iu- 
archy  than  in  a  republic.  But  the  best  acrijition.  However,  it  has  been  copied 
state  is  that  in  which  all  may  quietlv  en-    entu«,  and  was   carried  to  En^and  by 

Sy  the  greateot  freedom  ponible."  When  lord  Elgin, 
i  was  made  a  member  of  the  conventioD,  Siobt.  (See  Eyt,  and  Oj^ia.) 
be  shunned  distincdon,  in  order  to  escape  Sieit^LS  ;  certain  notices  used  to  com- 
the  Btorma  which  he  saw  were  coming,  municate  intelligence  to  distant  oUeda. 
At  the  time  of  (he  trial  of  Louis  XVI,  he  At  sea,  tbey  are  made  by  firing  artuleiy, 
was  true  to  this  system,  and,  im  the  occa-  displaying  flags  and  pendanta,  wntenw,  or 
sion  of  the  vote  whichdecidedthefateof  fire-works,  as  rockets  end  false  fires;Bud 
that  prince,  "  Yes,"  "  Ncs"  and  "  Death,"  these  are  combined  by  muMplicalion  and 
were  the  only  words  which  were  heard  repetition ;  by  which  comlrinBtion  of 
from  his  mouth.  He  bod  before  main-  preconcerted  n^nals,  the  admiral  con- 
tained,  without  effect,  that  it  was  not  veys  orders  to  his  fleet,  eveir  squadron, 
pn^ier  for  the  assembly  to  unite  the  ju-  every  divmon,  and  ship,  of  whii±,  has  its 
dimal  with  the  lej^it'lative  power.  He  re-  partieulBr  signal.  Every  ship  to  which  a 
mained  comparatively  in  the  back  ground  signal  is  made,  immediately  answers  it  by 
till  1795.  Then  he  ascended  the  tribtme,  hoipting  some  particular  flag,  to  ahow  that 
andezpreeaed  his  abhorrence  of  thecrimee  ^e  has  received  and  understands  the  or' 
der  thereby  conveyed.  All  sJEnals  : 
may  be  reduced  to  three  diff^nt  kinds, 
ber  of  the  committee  of  public  saffeQ',  waa  viz.  those  which  are  made  by  the  sound 
sent  to  Holland  to  conclude  a  treaty  there  of  particular  insoumenta,  as  the  trumpet, 
with  the  new  republic,  and,  on  his  return,  honi,  or  fife,  to  which  may  be  added 
had  UI  impwtant  influence  on  the  treaties  striking  the  bell,  or  beetiog  the  drum ; 
with  Prussia  and  Sp«D.  In  1798,he  went  those  which  are  made  by  di^laying  pen- 
as  ambassador  to  Berlin,  and  remained  dants,  ensigns,  and  flags  of  diSerent  colors, 
there  till  1799,  when  be  was  made  a  mem-  or  by  lowering  or  altering  the  poaiuoa  of 
ber  of  the  lUrectory,  in  the  place  of  Rew-  sails;  and,  lasUy,  those  which  are  executed 
bdL  The  revolution  of  Uie  18th  Bru-  by  rockets  of  difierent  kinds,  by  firing  can- 
maire  was  contrived  by  Si^yes,  in  con-  non  or  small  arms,  by  artificial  fire-works, 
junction  with  Bonaparte ;  and,  in  conse-  or  by  lanterns.  Ail  sienals,  to  be  effecm- 
quence  of  this,  he  waa  appointed  consul  al,  must  be  simple,  and  composed  in  such 
proviaorily,  with  Napoleon  and  Roger  a  manner  as  to  express  the  same  aignifica- 
Ducos.  On  the  introduction  of  the  new  tion,  at  whatever  mast-head  or  yard-aim 
constitution,  he  was  made  a-member  of  the^  may  be  displayed.  They  should 
the  senate,  and  received  the  estate  of  be  issued  without  precipitation,  exposed 
Croene ;  but  as  he  did  not  take  actual  pos-  in  a  conspicuous  place,  so  aa  to  be  seen  tt 
aeemon  of  It,  he  received  an  indemnifica-  a  distance,  and  sufficient  time  should  be 
tion.  Aitor  the  restoration,  he  went  back  allowed  to  observe  and  obey  them.  Sig- 
to  the  capitaL  On  the  return  of  Napide-  nals  are  very  numereiia  and  important, 
on  from  Elba,  Si^yes  wis  made  a  mem-  and  ore  all  communicated  in  the  instruc- 
berof  tbechamberofpeers;but,inl8]6^  tions  sent  tothe  commander  of  ereryship 
by  the  royal  decree  agamat  the  regicides,    of  the  flset  or  squadron,  before  their  put- 
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dnff  to   ses.     Pew   subjectB   have  more  with  rMpect,  labored  to  remove  «iUy  what 

senotnly  eDgsmd  the  atteatioo  of  DMiti-  wasniperfluDUBaiuldiaBODant,aiidt(i  lead 

In  (lie  land  forces,  nsnab  are  the  people  to  a  practical  religion,  to  a  pui« 

"'"'■'"    ^    ijOroy  Bour '  "^^      -'•''-'    -.  -i  •-   -  -  •■   ■ 


e  of  cannon,  or  Dy  sound  worebip  of  God,  and  love  to  i 

of  minipeL     Balfeona are sometinie« used  Thus  he  used  tony,  "Himdrede  of  thou- 

Ibrngnala.     [For  the  TVegrapk,  see  that  sands  of  MohanuDeds,  millioDB  ofBrahnuu 

article.)  and  Vishooos,  and  huodreda  of  thouaandt 

SiSNATrnE  ;  an)on£printere,aletter  or  of  Rahmaa,  etaod  before  the  throne  of  the 

figure  at  the  bottom  of  the  firat  page  of  a  Aimightv,  and  they  all  die.     God  alone  ii 

sheet  or  half  sheet,  by  which  the  order  of  immortal.     He  only  is  a  good  Hindoo  who 

the  sheets  is  designated,  so  as  to  guide  the  is  just,  and  a  good  Mohammedan  vibote 

binder.  Every  successive  ^eet  has  a  dif-  life  ia  pure."    Nanac  died  about  1540, « 

ferent  letter  or  figure;  and,  where  letters  Kirtipur,   where   he   lied   buried   on  dw 

are  employed,  if  the  sheets  are  more  qu-  banks  of  the  Raves.     Hence  Kirtipur  is 

raemus  than  the  lettere  of  the  alphabet,  deemed  a  sacred  place  by  the  Sikhs ;  and 

then  a  small  letter  is  added  to  the  capital  a  relic  of  Nanac's  dieseisin'eserTed  in  his 

one,  as,  A  a,  B  h,  &c     In  large  volumes,  temple  there,  which  is  idiown  to  pilgrima 

the   Ngnatures  are  aomedmee  composed  The  ennobliug  religion  established  ^Na- 

of  letters  and  figures,  thus,  5  A,  5B.  It  is  nac,  and  the  benevolence  of  his  doctriiMa, 

morecommon,  however,  at  preitent,  to  use  corre^nded  to  the  purity  of  his  whole 

oaJT  figures.  life.     Far   from  deceiving  his  adherena 

SiOHET ;  one  of  the  king's  seals,  made  with  pretended  miiaeles,  he  replied  to  the 

use  of  in  sealing  his  private  letters,  and  Yogiswares  [to  whom  a  dominion  over 

all  grants  that  pass  by  bill,  signed  tmder  the  powers  of  nature,  procured  t^  self- 

hia  majesty's  band.    It  is  always  in  the  torture,  is  attributed  in  Hindoostau),  witen 

custody  of  the  secretaries  of  state.    (See  they  importuned  him  1o  perform  a  mira- 

Sad.)  cle,  "  I  nave  nothing  worth  showiDg.    A 

SiKBs,  orSEiKs;  areligioussectinHtn-  holy  teacher  has  no  defence  but  tbepari- 
doosian,  which  profeses  Uie  purest  Deism,  ty  of  his  doctrines.  The  world  may  sher, 
It  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  Hin-  hut  the  Creator  is  unchsngtnble."  As  ■ 
dooa  by  worshipping  one  only  and  invisi-  governor  and  priest,  he  exercised,  duiiikg 
Me  God.  It  was  foutided  by  the  estima-  his  life,  a  spiritual  and  temporal  dominion 
ble  Nanac  Shah,  of  theeasteof  Cshatriyas  over  his  disciples.  At  his  death,  he  trans- 
mid  the  Hindoo  tribe  of  the  Vedis,  who  ferred  the  power,  not  to  his  sons,  but  to  a 
was  bom  A.  D.  1469,  in  the  village  of  fiivorite  disciple  named  Lehana,  whom  be 
Talwandi  (now  the  town  of  RajapoorJ,  in  had  himself  initiated  into  his  doctrines, 
the  pinvince  of  Lahoi«.  When  Nanac  and  dressed  in  the  sacred  gaib  of  a  fakir. 
was  very  young,  he  met  some  fakirs,  who  Of  his  successors  in  the  government  of 
converted  him  to  the  NagoruM  worahip,  the  Sikhs,  Aijun  gave  stabihty  to  the  re- 
which  conisists  in  the  adoration  of  one  ligion,  and  unity  to  its  professota,  by  col- 
God.  His  lively  imagination  made  him  lecting  the  writings  of^  Nanac,  and  pub- 
dinaliBfied  with  trafiie ;  and,  to  gratify  his  lishing  the  .ffdi  GranCh,  the  firat  sacred 
thiist  for  knowledge,  he  travelled  through  book  of  the  sect.  But  this  drew  iipcn 
Hindoostan,  Persia,  and  Aratua,  visited  him  the  notice  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
Medina  and  Mecca  (the  Mohammedan  Mohammedan  government,  and  he  was 
places  of  pilgrimage),  and  the  sacred  seels  put  to  death.  Eagertoavenge  his  father's 
of  the  Hindoos  inValals,  and  the  Picoe  death,  Har  Govind,  the  son  and  successor 
(MohammedaB  sainb)  in  Moultan.  Aflei^  of  AJjun,  bansfbrmed  the  Sikhs  from 
werds  he  became  acquainted  with  the  sys-  peaceful  believera  into  valiant  warriors; 
tem  of  the  Saufi,  and  adopted  their  doc-  and,' under  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  pos- 
trines.  He  read,  paiticuLsrIy,  the  woiks  terity,  a  bloody  contest  was  inaintamed 
of  .a  Mohammedan  named  Cabik,  belong-  between  them  and  the  Mohanunedana,  till 
ing  to  this  sect,  who  enjoined,  in  oil  his  the  day  of  Behadur'a  execution,  whosa 
writings,  universal  philBnlhropy,  and,  par-  son.  Guru  Govind,  was  forced  to  retreat 
ticulariy,  religious  toleration.  Nanac  now  with  his  adherents  to  the  Pimjab,  where  ■ 
renounced  bH  worldly  business,  and  con-  Hindoo  chief  kindly  entertained  him,  and 
secrated  his  life  to  tiie  purest  devotion,  gave  him  Mekhamel,  on  the  banks  of  the 
He  entertabed  the  noble  and  benevolent  Setl«dge.  Guru  Govind  established  dtera 
idea  of  eflbcting  a '  union  between  the  the  state  of  the  Sikhs,  destroying  among 
Hindoos  and  Mohammedans,  by  intro-  them  the  Hindoo  distinction  of  castas,  aM 
dueiiu  simphcity  of  ftiith  aud  purity  of  giving  equal  rights  t  ''  ' 
■HWafi.    Hence  be  treated  both  religiooa  dra  and  the  hi^eat  fi 
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cnredliin^gnataeMHioiiBtotbeDumbwB  hommedon  writ 

of  Uadiacipha,  whom  he  excited  toae^  who  wu  takea  ontbe  pilgnroajn  to  Aj 

for  hiqtpiaeaB  in  this  and  the  futura  wtwM  ritaar  (the  I|olv  place  of  Uie  sSibn)  ever 

bj  deBtTDfiog  the  ^muiictl  MobamnM-  Bbjured  hi*  reWion  to  nre  hia  Qfe.    A 

ana.    From  ifaia  time,  in  consequeitceof  very  amall  numlber  of  the  8ikhB  cscuMd 

their  hsoiccoEiduet  dnting  the  tmtncted  to  inucemble  moimtaina,  and  ftithfuDy 

eoBUat  with  tb«r  omve»on,  Guru  Go-  preeermd  the  doctrinei  of  their  sitbttB, 

Tind%folknreT«  received  the  titie  of  Sikhs  and  an  inexibguishable  hured  towards 

or  Ucm^  which  before  had  been  confined  their   persecutors.     After  Nadir  Shah's 

to  tlie  B^tHHit^  aa  tite  fiist  militaiy  or-  return  to  Peraia,  the;  ventured  to  leave 

der  among  tlM   ffindooa.     This  ruler,  the  moumaina ;  and,  taking  advanrage  of 


eqoaUf  great  m  a  nJiUer  mmI  a  lawgiTar,  the  ctmiusion  into  which  IKadir's  ezpedi- 
wnte  the  Dauma  PadAah  kt  Qrm^h,  or  tion  had  phmged  Hindoostan,  they  sub- 
tbe  book  of  the  tenth  priace  (ao  called    dued  all  Labtve.    Atpreeenvtheteiritory 


beoauae  he  was  the  tendi  ruler  of  dm  of  tbe  SStht  extends  from  2     _     

KkhsfromNanac).  Besidea  treating  of  re-  yood  30°  north  latitude,  and  comprehefMla 

ligioua  aubjeets,  it  contained  aJao  Uie  hia-  all  the  Punjab,  a  part  of  Houhan,  and  the 

tor;  of  the  author's  exploilB.     It  is  regard-  largest  portion  of  the  countiT  lying  be- 

ed  bj  tbe  sect  with  the  some  venerBtion  tweenthe  JumnahandtbeSetledgCsorthe 

as  (he  ^di  GrwtCh  of  Arjun.     Guru  Go-  north-western  CMnw  of  Hiiidoaeiaii,  con- 

vind  directed  the  %khs,  hi  order  to  distin-  taining  69,000  square  nuke,  and  4,000^000 

guiah  them  for  ever  fimn  Mohanunedane  inbabnants.  A  fewebieb,wbofonnad>et 

and  Hindora,  to  wear  a  bhie  dresi^  to  let  at  Amritsar,  and  deliberate  on  aulgecti  oT 

llieir  hair  crow,  and  to  be  alwa^  anned.  general  intMvM,  undo' the  dtrectitnof  the 

To  make  lua  rdigiouB  inatitutioas  nme  aealit,  rule  ov^  portienB  of  country  of 

stable,  he  founded  a  religious  order,  the  greater  or  less  extent.    Accrading  to  the 

ocotii  (immcHiab),  and  anigned  the  mem-  account  ofgeDeralMalcofan,vri>o  was  in  the 

ben  <^  it  a  ioqga  (monastery)  by  theaa-  Punjab  with  die  Briiiafa  amqr  in  1805,  and 

credfountuiat  Emoilser,  on  the  income  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  tlie  most  ac- 

of  which  they  were  suppoited.    To  these  curate  informatton  c<«iceming  this  inter- 

— ~'u  he  committed  the  care  of  convening  eetiDB  sect  (see  vol.  xi  of  the  Jhiatit  Rt- 

"•"  '■-'■.  fgiB^igg^  C4    ■  '   '      •  ■    ™  -  -     -  -    —■ 


and  initiating  new  Sikhs)  and  in  their  wvow,  containing  his  Steteik  of  (A<Sttft«, 
bands  Kill  rests  the  su{»«me  direction  gf  abo  printed  separately  m  IBlJi),  th^  are 
all  tbe  rehgiouB  and  dtil  afiaira.  Guru  able  to  Iwing  bto  die  field  100,000  hone. 
Govind  ms  tb«  laat  bead  of  the  Sikba ;  Their  preeeiu  governor,  or  maha  nga,  ia 
for  a  pn^be^  hnuted  tbe  number  of  the  said  to  have  subjected  portions  of  A^ba- 
rulon  to  ten ;  and  as  he  was  the  tenth  ru-  niMan  and  Cashmiie  to  bis  rule.  In  the 
kr  after  Nanac,  he  said  to  hia  fiiends,  tm  aeparate  districted  subordinate  chieft,  er 
hia  death-bed,  "I  commit  the  Btaie  to  God,  nnfart,  posaesBun&nited  power.  Lahore 
who  never  dies."  Hence  tbe  Sikb*  sup-  is  tbe  reodraioe  of  the  chief  ruler,  and 
poae  that  thor  state  ia  under  the  peculiar  euuaina  100,000  inbabitanta.  The  chy 
care  erf"  the  Deity,  l^ieir  govemmoit,  of  Amritaar  ia  the  great  depot  of  CiMh- 
tbeiefote^  ia  a  pure  theocracy.  The  pop-  mere  shawls  and  of  aafiWiu. 
illar  ftilb  would  prove  an  insurmounlable  SiLEitrs  ;  the  tutor  and  companion  of 
ofaalacle  to  any  one  who  ahould  attempt  Bacchus ;  aocwding  to  aorae,  the  son  of 
toButject  the  Sikhs  to  hia  rule.  Afterthe  Mercury,  tM"  of  Pan,  by  a  nymph;  accord- 
death  of  Guru  Oovind,  the  Sikhs  gradu-  ii^  tootheia,  he  sprang  fivm  the  blood  of 
ally  yielded  to  tbe  superior  power  of  the  Uranua.  According  to  Pindar,  bis  wife 
MobanmiedanB ;  and  even  ftmda,  one  of  was  tbe  nymph  Naia ;  according  to  oth- 


tbeir  meat  heroic  leaders,  after  a  fearful  era,  a  nymidi  of  Malea,  in  the  nland  of 
atmggte,  was  taken  piisoiier  in  tbe  fort  c^  Leeboa,  who  bwe  bun  the  Arcadian  Cen- 
\Mffib,  widi  aU  his  followers,  sent  to  Del-    taur  Pholus.     He  educated  Bacchtia,  in- 


hi,  and  pat  to  death  with  the  most  bar-  atnicted  bim  m  the  sciences,  and  waa 

bueua  tortures.    To  exterminate  at  length  ever  afterwards  bis  constant  companion - 

the  haled  sect,  a  price  woe  set  upon  tiwir  He  loved  the  in^iring  beverage  of  his 

bewl  t^^  the  Hobmmedan  gornnment,  pupil's  invention  so  we^  that  he  was  gm- 

•nd  every  adherent  of  h,  who  could  be  erally  intoxicated ;  and  in  this  plight  he 

taken,  was  put  10  death.     But  they  suflbr-  was  found  by   two  young  Satyra,  who 

ed,  with  the  greatest  fiimneas,  the  pains  bound  him  with  carlanda,  and  compiled 

ofmaiTrdom,  often  courting,  rather  than  him  to  tdng.    Miaas  cau|^t  him  m  tha 

llering  from  tb«tL  Nodime  could  induce  same  condition,  imd  enterod  into  a  cdulo- 

iliem  to  lenouDce  tlieir  fiiui ;  and  a  Ha-  sophical  convenaiion  with  him.    In  the 
34« 
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war  of  the  ffianta,  Silenus  aided  the  gods,  and  Diuneroua  gy nmaaift,  or  bjgh  seho^ 

aad  terrified  their  enemiea  by  the  bra^uig  in  the  Urge  towDS.    The  rereDue  ia  about 

of  his  am.     A  whole  race  of  Sileaiues  six  million  doUan Atutrian  SiUna  qod- 

eunag  from  hiin.  The  name  'm  often  ap-  lists  of  the  eoutbern  part  of  the  old  Si- 
plied  to  old  Satm  of  •  cbeerfu),  good-  leeiaii  duchy,  wliich  was  left  to  AuMtk 
natured  dispoeitlon.  They  are  represent-  by  the  peace  of  Huberubtira,  in  1763.  It 
ed  with  a  curiy  bsard,  a  low  forehead,  and  is  divided  into  the  circles  of  Teschen  and 
bald  head.  The  chief  of  the  race  is  the  IVoppau,  and  ettscbed  to  the  Moravian 
companion  of  Bacchus  above  described,  gtiiiniaanofBrilim.  Fopulatjon, 350,006; 
linown  by  the  canthoruB  or  bottle  which  square  milee,  2500.  Iti8mountaiiioas,aDd 
he  bears.  He  is  often  also  distinguished  although  the  soil  ii  oot  in  all  parts  favoia- 
&om  the  other  Sileni,  by  being  mounted  ble,  it  is  rendered  productive  by  the  in- 
OD  an  asB,  or  by  his  accompanying  Bac-  dustry  of  the  inhaUtaou,  who  are  abo 
chua,  and  is  frequently  represented  hold-  extensively  entnged  in  Hnen,  cotton  and 
ing  the  inlonl  Bacchus  in  his  arms.  He  woollen  manuA^ureB.  In  the  sixth  cen- 
sometimeB  also  appears  treading  out  tuiy,  this  country  was  occupied  by  Sda- 
grapes,  and  covered  with  hair.  In  the  lat-  vonian^  who  drove  out  the  Lyni  and 
ter  case,  a  caricature  is  intended.  Quadi,  and  thus  annexed  it  to  Poland. 
SiusiA  (in  Geinian,  ScMaitn);  for-  It  was  afterwards  divided  into  a  great 
merly  a  duchy  belonging  to  Bohemia,  now  number  of  petty  principalities,  and  in  the 
divided,  politically,  betweeai  Pnimia  and  Jburteenth  century,  it  became  "   ''"' — 

Upper  dencyofBohi 

n  prov-  consequence  c 
ince  of  Silema  (15,364  square  miles ;  pop-  mia,  it  came  to  be  conmdeTod  a  put  of 
ulation,  2,396,551)  borders  on  Poeen  and  Geitnany,  it  never  actually  formed  a  mem- 
Poland  to  the  east,  on  the  Austrian  teiri-  ber  of  the  emmre.  {For  the  more  modem 
Kxies  to  the  south,  and  on  Saxony  and  history  of  Sileua,  see  FWdene  JJ,  SetKn 
Brandenbure  to  the  weet  and  mnth.  (See  Ytar^  War,  and  Pratma.) 
iVawia.)  The  aouthem  part  of  the  prov-  Silebiah  Poets.  (See  Gtrman  Po- 
ince  ia  mountainous,    being  intersected  cby) 

by  difterent  ridges  of  the  Sudetie  chain.        Silesmk  Waks.  [See  FVtiknt  n,Mi- 

|q.  V.)    Towards  Brandeobuif  and  Poaen  ria  Thtrua,  and  Seven  Yarn''  Wit/:) 
It  is  level,  but  in  part  marshy  and  sandy,         Stlbx,  or  Silica.     The  mineral  snc- 

ahhough  throughout  adapted  to  tiltage.  cies  quartz,  it  was  mentioned  under  tbat 

ThepnncipalriTeristheOaer.(q.v.)    The  article,  consistB  almoBt  exclusively  of  u- 

soil  of  Silesia  is  fertile,  yielding  com  of  lex.     It  also  forum  a  jHincipa]  ingiedkoit 

all  sorts,  fruits,  and  tolerable  wines.     The  in  nearly  all  the  earthy  minerah,  and  was 

mountainous  pans  are  covered  with  wood,  regarded  as  one  of  the  primitive  eardn, 

or  afford  good  pasturage  and  meadow  until  after  the  discovery  of  the  cempoai- 

land.     Flax  is  raised  in  large  quantities  tion  of  the  fixed  alkalies  by  Davy,  when 

and  affords  an  important  article  of  manu-  it  whs  ascertained,  t^  this  philosopher,  to 

&cture  and  trade,  and  madder,  hemp,  consist  of  oxygeA  and  an  unknown  basr^ 

hope  and  tobacco  are  among  the  i»t)duc-  which  baa  been  called  tSicon,  o     "*' 


tions  of  the  province.     The  wool  of  Si-     If  we  ignite  powdered  quartz  witii  three 
'    '  1  is  of  the  beet  sort  produced  in  Prus-    parts  of  pure  potash  in  a  silver  crucible. 
Among  the  mineral  productions  are    dissolTe  ilie  fused  ( 


iron,  copper,  lead,  some  silver,  sulphur,  add  to  the  solution  a  quantity  of  muriatic 

vitriol,  &c.,  snd  there  are  mineral  waters  acid,  sufficient  to  saturate  die  alkali  and 

in  several  places.     iJnen  is  the  piincipal  evaporate  to  dryness,  we'Sball  obtain  ■ 

article  of  manuftu;ture,  and  owes  its  ex-  fine,  gnvn   powder,   which,   beiitg  welt 

cellence  to  the  inspection  system,  which  wa^ied  with  hot  water,  and  ignited,  will 

has  been   introduced   here.     Cotton  and  yield  pure  silex.     Byposnngthe  vKpwof 

woollen  goods  and  leather  are  also  manu-  potassium  over  silex,  m  an  igidted  tube, 

&ctured  to  a  great  extent.     Sileeia  is  di-  we  obtain  boron,  the  basis  of  the  eaitb. 

vided  into  three  governments — Breslau,  Thus  obtained,  as  well  as  try  several  ether 

Liegnitz   and  Oppeln.     The   inhabitants  methoda,sihcon  is  ofadeep brown  ctdor; 

are  cbieflv  Lutherans  and  Catholics,  with  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity:  it  ^un« 

some   Ctlvinisia,  Hussitea,  Hermbutters,  the  lingers,  and  adherea  to  evet^  thing 

Jews,  &C.    There  is  a  univer^ty  in  Bree-  that  comes  in  contact  with  h.     Like  car- 

'  ~  1  {q.  v.),  the  cajHtal   of  the  province^  bon  and  boron,  it  may  be  exposed  to  a 

L.L   ^..^  theological    faculties,   one   for  very  high   temperature  ir   -i—       '  ■■'■ 
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^nater  die  hMi  to  wfaieh  it  hw  been  rab-  drae  limius  p>pw  vorj  Mnmgly.    When 

jeptod.     Bj  this  trealment,  ita  properties  dropped  into  wster,  it  swinu  on  the  sur- 

•re  veiy  mUmallf  altered.     BMbra  it  baa  &ce  of  that  Uquid.     It  ia  gradually  dis- 

been  beued,  it  is-  readiW  combustible  in  Mired  in  the  water,  but  deponiH,  at  tbe 

the  air,  and  burns  wltb  a  rery  lively  aame  liine,  a  fittla  mlica.    Silicon  unites 

flame.     By  thia  combuBtion,  about  one  with  fluorine,  and  fintos  on  add  gas,  wbich 

(bird  of  it  is  conTerted  into  aiUca,  while  is  called  JtuotSieic  acid.    It  ia  easily  ob- 

tfae  rem  is  prsHerred  by  the  silica  ibrnied,  lained  by  mixinK  together  fluor  spar  and 

which  [Movents  the  unbumt  ponion  fi«m  ^ass,  or  quattz,  both  in  fine  powder,  in  a 

coming  in  contact  with  the  alnwsphere.  small  tetort,and  adding  a  sufficienl  quan- 

fiilex,  or  mUca,  is  the  only  compound  of  tity  of  eulphunc  acid,  to  fonn  the  whole 

■licon  and  oxygen  with  which  we  are  ac-  into  a  semi-fluid  mass.     When  beet  is  Kp- 

qusinted.     It  b  a  white,  tsstelese  powder,  plied  to  this  mixture,  flucalidc  acid  cotnes 

feeling  grittjr  between  the  teeth,  and  hav-  orer  in  the  ftum  of  a  tnnsparenl  invinble 

ia^  a  specific   gravity   of  2.65.     When  gas.     This  gas   is  rapidly   aljsoibed   by 

(nginallf  fortned  by  the  combustion  of  water,  while  shea  is  deposited  in  aoelati- 


slicoD,  It  is  BO  aoluble  in  water,  that  the  nous  itate.    Its  q>ecific  siavii, 

liquid,   when   coneentraud,  gelatinizes,  conriats  of  fluoric  acid  17.6,  silica  27J2. 

But  aAer  it  has  been  exposed  to  beat,  it  When  potamum  is  beated  in  it,  comhus- 

loses  its  BoluMii^  altogetW.    When  is-  tk«  takes  place,  and  a  diooolate-colored 

lex  is  mixed  with  thrice  its  wnsbt  c^  pot-  substance  is  fbmied,  which  difien  in  its 

sdi,  or  with  a  quantity  of  eaifioDBte  of  nature,  acctwding  to  the  proportion  of  po- 

petaah,  ccmtaining  thrice  as  much  potash  tanium  employed.    Fluosilicic  acid  gas 

as  tbe  weight  of  silex  employed,  and  the  combines  with  twice  ita  volume  of  ammo- 

tnixnue  is  exposed  to  a  strong  heal,  it  niacal  gas,  fbnniDgavolatilesalt.    9ilic(»i 

fiises,  Bttd  assumes,  on  cooling,  the  ap-  and  carbon  combine,  when  they  come  in 

peannce  of  glass.    This  glass  dissolves  contact  in  a  nascent  state.    The  carivrel 

m  water.    If  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  it  formed  iiadarii  brown  powder.  Si^htret 

we  add  as  much  munatic  audaswill  sat-  ^  njtwn  is  fbimed  by  beating  nlicon  in 

urate  the  alkali,  and  concMitrate  tbe  sidu-  the  vapor  of  sulphur,  and  the  union  is  at- 

tion  sufficiently,  the  riUca  sMumee  the  tended  with  the  phenomena  of  combus- 

form  of  a  white  tranahicent  jdly.    Thia  tion.    It  is  a  white,  eanhy-bxdcing  sub- 

eharacteiizes  silica.    If  we  ev^oiste  the  stance,  which  ia  instantly  converted  by 

whole  to  dryness,  and  wash  on  tbe  salt  the  action  of  water  into  sulphureted  hy- 

of  p«>tssh  niHn  the  dry  ttiass,  tbe  nlica  drogen  and  silica.     Silicon  n  more  allied 

remains  beUud  in  the  state  of  a  vetr  fine  to  carbon  and  boron  than  to  the  metsls. 
powder.    Silex  eonsiets  of  about  48  silicon.       Silhouette  is  tbe  representation  of  the 

and  oxygen  53.    It  may  be  sutnected  to  outtinea  of  an  c^ject  filled  with  Mack  col- 

a  very  violent  beat,  without  (ufieiing  any  or,  in  which  tbe  inner  linee  are  sometunes 

change ;  there  is  no  difficulty  b  cautinK  slightly  drawn  in  white.   Tfaenamecomes 

■I  to  mek,  however,  befbie  the  cranpound  fiom  Etieone  de  Silhouette,  French  min- 

biow-niw.   Tliou^silexidoes  not  redden  isier  of  finance  hi  1759.     He  strove  by 

vegMabla  Uim,  yet  it  entan  into  definite  severe  economy  to  remedj'  the  evils  iff 

cooipounds  with  ttie  diflerant  bases,  and  a  war  which  hod  just  temunated,  leaving 

fbrnH  sdioe  compounda,  which  are  die-  the  country  in  gr«ai  exhaustion.    At  the 

tinsuiahed  by  the  name  of  tUieattt,  and  end  of  nine  months,  he  was  obligod  to 

ia  nence  calfed  tiUeie  add  by  some  wri-  leave  his  place.    During  this  period,  all 

lers  on  chemistry.    Like  other  weak  acids,  the  ^shions  in  Paris  took  the  character 

it  is  capable  of  entering  into  a  great  vari-  of  parnmoOT,     Coats  without  folds  were 

ety  of  combinstioni   with   bases.     The  worn;  snuff-boxes  were  msde   of  pluu 

eombinations  which  it  forms  are  frequmt-  wood ;  and,  instead  of  painted  portraiB, 

ly  so  intimate,  that  no  other  acid  is  capa-  ontfines  only  were  drawn  in  profile,  and 

Me  of  lemaving  the  baae  and  setting  the  filled   with   Indian  ink,   Slc     All   these 

■iSca  at  hbertv.    The  difibrent  Unifa  of  ftshioDB  were  called  h  la  SShoudU;  but 

glass  consist  oftwoormoresilicatesmeh-  tbe  name  remuned  only  in  the  esse  of 

ad  t4WBtber.    Silicon  bums  vividly  when  the  profiles,  because  tbe  ease  with  which 

bestea  in  chlwine  n*,  and  tbe  compound  they  may  be  drawn,  or  cut  out  of  black 

fanned  is  a  c^mn  Hquid,  which  is  a  i>aper,  makes  them  popular,  though,  con- 

eUtride  ^  tHkon.    It  etapmates  ahnost  sidered  as  wmks  of  an,  they  have  little 

apontaneouriv,  in  the  fbtm  of  a  white  va-  vahie.    Some  ftcea— those  vnth  a  marked 

nor,  when  eapoaed  to  the  open  air.    It  profile— are  easily  taken   fa    this   way, 

fnitB«t  a  tempentuie  below  313°.     It  red-  whilst  others  lose  their  character  entire^. 
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BMiieularlr  thoae  vrboM  tmita  ai«  well    difficulty,  and  tingea  boru  red.    It  eon- 

huTDOiuzed.     In   general,   the   snremes    nata  of 

of  expreaiKni^  as'Sie  expnanoa  of  graot        gj.^^  «,  ^a 

«b«inaeT.dfieDi«SMtKm.orfrMinupidi-         Peroiide  of  iron, laffl 

«,„th-mnH«.  ^^^^ - 3^,y 

I  fbund  in  ciyBtab  (rf*  coneidenUt 
size,  and  in  foliated  and  granular  maBsea, 
whole,  the'  lilhouelte  exprewes  more  Che  at  Franklin,  New  Jeree;,  accompanied  1^ 
orijthisl  diqweition  of  the  muid,  than  tta  Franklinite  and  magnetic  iron  ore.  It 
cumvaied  chancier.  These  reproantu-  also  occuie  at  Cumberland  in  Rhode 
titHH  may  be  taken  vety  irell  veom  the  Island.  Themar^antM^paroccuremaa- 
ahadow  of  a  penon  <m  a  paper  held  on  Mve,  fine,  granular,  and,  rarely,  aomewlial 
the  wall;  and  uKH^er  to  make  the  shadow  fibrous;  color  rose-red ;  lustre  intenne- 
more  BtMdy,  it  ia  well  to  reat  the  head  on  diate  between  pearly  and  reeinoua ;  tians- 
a  book  or  Uie  likejput  between  the  fiu%    lucent;  hordnese  but  little  infeiiwui  '" 


But  the  expreaMon  of  olended  imagina- 
tion, tboi^t,  and  gDO«ineea  of  di^KMitioo,    It  i 
■a  not  eawy  conveyad  in  profile.    On  the    aize 


and  the  paper.  Tie  papv  ia 
according  to  the  outline  of  the  ahiulow, 
and  the  outer  aiir&ce  paated  on  black  pa- 
per. He  likenen  can  be  taken  Hill  bet- 
ter, and  of  any  size,  by  meena  of  an  ' 


MMT ;  apecific  gravity,  3S.  Heated  before 
the  blow-inpe,  it  becomea  datk-brown,  and 
tnehs  into  a  reddiah  i^obule.  It  lingea 
botax  hyacinth-red.    It  conaiHts  of 

-    ; ,       .  .  Silex, 4ftSa 

_;.v.     _.™        'JT^^.A  ^S3        Protoxide  of  manganMe, 3858 

'"?'??^T-'^'^SS"'''*S".''*'        Protoxide  of  iroiCTr. lasO 

and  well  dned  la  ftatened,  attached  to  a        w.ter  3. 

chair  on  wWch  the  penon  jnia,  wh™*       ^,^0^^', '.'.'.'. '.\ '.\ '.\\    123 
likeneaaiB  to  be  taken,  la  also  of  much  ad-  ' 

The  invention  trf'the  rilhouetM,  ^^ 


in  ancient  times,  ianid  to  have  given  riae  Itiafbiuid  in  priirutiTe  diatrieia,  lUoaUyio 
to  the  an  of  paiolinK.  This  iarention  ia  connexion  with  beda  of  iron  ore.  Local- 
aecribed  to  the  dau^ter  of  the  potter  Di-    hks  of  it  nisi  in  the  Hanz,  in  Sweden, 


o  the  an  of  paiolinK.  This  iarention  ia  connexion  with  beda  of  iron  ore.  Local- 
lecribed  to  the  dau^ter  of  the  potter  Di-  hks  of  it  nisi  in  the  Hanz,  in  Sweden, 
butades,  who  drew  the  outline  or  her  lov-    uid  in  Devon^in,  Englaiid.    Itbaabeen 


1  the  walL    Hie  time  of  diacorered  in  krse  quandliaa  in  Mana- 

ihia  inventiMi  maybe  placed  at  the  re-  chuaMta,  at  Ciunnungtoti,  in  isolated  maw- 

newal  of  the  Olympic  gamea,  abortly  be-  ea,  fivm  one  fbot  to  two  feet  in  diameter, 

fbre  the  eipuluon  of  the  Bacchiadn  from  Tbia  apeciea  ia  aometime*  wrought  imo 

CorinA,  about  776  B.  C.     Sicyon   end  articles  of  onuuoent.     Witen  poliriwd,  ita 

Cotinth  were  the  fiiat  placea  where  peint-  coIm*  and  luetre  ore  eiirentely  delicate, 
mg  flouiiabed.    Crato  of  Sicyon,  Philo-        SiLitis,  Caiua,  suroamed  italieua,  wm 

cIm  of  Egypt,  and  Cleantbes  of  Cotinth,  bom  in  the  rtAga  of  Tibeiiua,  about  the 

ore  mentwiwd  aa  inrenlora  of  the  itMsio-  year  15.    The  ihI^  of  hia  atuname  ia 

chromea  (q.v.),  theybavittt  filled  the  out-  uncetlnin.    At  Some,  he  applied  hiinarif 

Ime  with  colon.    The  nUiaueitea  were  to  the  bar,  and  became  a  oelehrBMd  oia- 

Boon  ^pjied  to  large  objecta ;  thua  Sau-  tor  and  advocate.    He  waa  consul  at  the 

rias  of  Samoa  drew  the  ahadow  of  hia  time  of  Nero's  death,  and  incurred  aoBie 

hone  on  a  wall^    HMcathnatioaof  these  reproach  for  aanatin^  in  that  tyranA  praa- 

diBwincB  widt  the  ondenta,  the  beauty  ecuti(»a,  but  aAqtured  honor  flvtn  his 

and  deueacy  widi  which  they  were  ese-  conduct  m  the  pioconmilate  of  Asa,  as- 

cuted,  may  aiill  be  aeen  fiorn  the  Etrus-  signed  to  him  l^  Veapuaan,  fiwn  which 

can  vases.  he  retired  into  private  nte,  and  collected 

Silicate  of  HAnaAnaE,-  the  name  boirin,  statuea,  uid  busts  of  emitienl  men. 

of   a   chemiea]    ftmily   m   mii)««logy,  HefiiiaU]      -    ■      ' - 

which  consists  of  two  nuneralogical  ape-  wfawe,  b     „ 

oioB,  nz.  the  Jhtshnte  and  the  wuaiga-  tilcer,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  stv 

MBC  ipary  or  silieeoua  oxide  of  insni;a-  tkm,  in  hia  seventy-fifth  year.    The  «(iiy 

neae.     The   fbiafertte   occura   in   CM-  wmkof  Siliua  which  has  reached  modsm 

apai^looking  ciystala,  differing,  howern-,  times,  is  an  efac  poem  oa  the  secoiid  Pn- 

■n  the  nlve   of  ia  angles,  finm   feld-  nic  war,  in  niteen  books,  written  with 

apar.      In   andes   are  99^  0,   131°  (K,  more  diligence  than  genius.    It  oontaina, 

and  113°  v.    Its  hardneaa  is  die  nme  however,  ocoaattnal  s^eniOd  psaagea ; 

aa    feldqiar ;    apedRe     gravity    3.5    to  and  his  descriptioD   of  the   psaeage  of 

33 ;  color  flesh-ied.     It  ia  fiistble  with  Hannibal  acraaa  the  Alpa  ia  paniculaHy 
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Htmired.  The  b«M  edidom  am  those  of  gle  cocoon  vantm  from  300  to  600  ;ards; 
Dnkeoborch  (1717,  iio.),  and  of  Ruperti  and  it  baa  been  estimated  that  twelve 
(G^tdngen,  1795—8, 3  toU.,  Sto.^  poimde  of  cocoons,  the  produce  of  the 
SiUL  Aceotding  to  the  ancients,  eilk  Ubon  of  2800  worms,  who  have  coo- 
WIS  fint  brought  from  Soica  or  Sereinda  Burned  152  pounds  of  mulberry  leoTee, 
(Cbina^  whence  the  rilk-wonn  was  intro-  ciTe  one  pound  of  reeled  talk,  which  may 
duced  into  other  countriea,  but  not  until  he  conTetted  into  sixEaen  yards  of  gnw  de 
the  reign  of  Justiuiaii,  when  two  Persian  Ne^esi  Those  cocoons  which  have  been 
monks  succeeded  In  secretly  conveying  a  pcalbrued  cannot  be  reeled,  hut  muat  be 
number  of  the  e^i  to  Constantinople  in  spun,  on  account  of  the  breaks  in  the 
a  bollow  cane  (552).  From  these  Bggt  ttu'eod.  Theproduceofthe»ebeUs,wben 
Europe  and  America  have  been  BUpf£M  woiled,  is  called  fiaavL  The  raw  silk, 
with  thdr  race  of  worms.  The  time  of  before  it  can  be  used  in  weaving,  must  be 
the  origin  of  the  silk  manufacture  is  un~  twisted  or  thrown,  and  ma;y'  be  converted 
certun,  but  the  Chinese  ascribe  the  inven-  into  singles,  tnun,  or  orgauzine.  The  first 
tioD  to  the  em{Kess  Si-Ung-shi,  wife  of  is  produced  merely  by  twisting  the  nw 
Hou^-ti,  about  3700  yean  before  the  ailli,  ut  give  more  finnnees  to  its  texture. 
Christian  era.  However  this  ttm  be,  the  Tram  is  fonned  by  twisting  together,  but 
raw  material  had  been  e;q>oried  from  Chi-  not  very  clcaelj,  two  or  more  threads  of 
na  long  befive  the  insect  which  produced  raw  silk,  and  usually  cooatitutes  the  weft 
it,  and  bad  given  employment  to  ezten-  or  shoot  of  manuiatiured  goods.  Organ- 
■v«  manu&Moriea  in  Persia,  l^te,  &c.  zine  is  principaliy  used  in  the  warp,  and 
Hm  invention  of  the  celebrated  Coan  is  formed  bv  twisting  first  each  individual 
stuff  b  attrilnited  by  the  Greeks  to  Pam-  thread,  and  then  two  or  more  of  ttM 
phUs,  who  is  said  to  have  taught  tm  threads  thus  twisted,  with  the  tbrowins 
countrywomen  of  Cos  to  unweave  the  milL  The  silk,  when  thrown,  is  called 
hoary  silks  of  the  East,  and  recompoae  hard  tHk,  and  must  be  boiled  in  order  to 
the  material  into  a  transparent  gauze,  thus  discharge  the  gum,  which  otherwise  ren- 
gaining  In  measure  what  was  lost  in  sub-  deis  it  harsh  to  the  touch,  and  unfit  to  re- 
staoce.  Even  mauuftctured  ailk  was  lit-  ceive  the  dye.  After  boiling  about  four 
tie  known  in  Europe  before  the  reign  of  hoius  in  soaped  water,  it  is  washed  in 
Augustus ;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  wanton  clear  water  to  discharge  the  soap,  and  is 
extravagance  of  the  prodigal  Helic^abalus  seen  to  have  acquired  thai  gtosBmese  and 
that  he  had  a  garment  made  wboUv  of  softness  of  texture  which  ferms  its  [aiD- 
silk.  For  six  hundred  years  the  culture  cipal  characteristic.  The  yam  is  now 
of  the  eilk-worai  m  Europe  was  confined  ready  for  weaving.  Velvet  (Italian,  «d- 
to  the  Greek  em[nre  ;  hut  in  the  twelfth  julo,  sha^^)  is  one  of  the  richest  of 
century,  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  introduced  silken  fabnie,  and  has  been  made  in  Eu- 
it  into  tliat  isund,  whence  it  gradually  rope  (or  several  centuries.  In  addition  to 
spread  to  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  other  the  warp  and  shoot  of  which  the  sub- 
European  countries.  (See  Sik-Worm,  and  stance  of  plain  goods  is  formed,  it  has  ■ 
MaEtcny.)  After  the  worm  has  enveloped  soft  shag  or  pile,  produced  by  the  inser- 
itself  in  the  cocoon,  seven  or  eight  days  tion  of  snort  pieces  of  silk  under  thread 
are  permitted  to  el^»e  before  the  balls  doubledunder  the  shoot,  and  which  stand 
are  gathered ;  the  next  process  is  to  de-  upright  on  ita  upper  surface,  so  crowded 
stroy  the  life  of  the  chrysalides,  which  is  togemer  as  entirely  to  conceal  the  inter- 
done  either  by  exposure  to  the  sua  or  by  la^gs  of  the  warp  and  shooL  It  is  this 
the  heat  of  an  oven  or  of  steam.  The  pile  which  pves  it  its  characteristic  ap- 
cocoons  are  next  separated  fiom  the  floss,  pearance,  and  softness  to  the  touch.  The 
or  loose,  downy  substance,  which  envel-  Deauty  of  velvet  results,  in  a  ^'eat  degree, 
opes  the  compact  balls,  and  are  then  ready  from  the  uniform  evenneee  of  its  pie ;  and 
to  be  reeled.  For  this  purpose,  they  are  this  depends  on  theperfbctequshtyof  the 
thrown  into  a  boiler  of  hot  water,  fbr  the  threads  of  which  it  ia  composed.  The 
purpose  of  dissolving  the  glim,  and,  being  [nle  is  inserted  during  the  operation  of 

Sntly  pressed  vrith  a  bruali,  to  which  the  weaving  the  warp  and  shoot.  Gauze  is  a 
reads  adhere,  the  reekr  is  thus  enabled  very  hf  ht,  transparent  fabric  of  silk,  said  to 
to  disengage  them.  The  ends  of  four  or  have  iferived  its  name  tzota  having  been 
nfi<»«  of  die  threads  thus  cleared  are  passed  originally  brou^t  from  Gaza,  a  city  of 
throueb  holes  in  an  iron  bar,  after  wiiich  P^eetine.  Besides  brocade  and  damask 
two  of  these  compouitd  threads  are  twist-  (see  the  articles^,  there  are  numerous  de- 
ed together,  and  tnade  that  to  the  reel.  The  scriptiona  of  silk  goods,  populariy  known 
lengtti  of  reeled  silk  obtained  from  a  sin-  by  distinctive  names,  thougn  varying  only 
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in  tbe  tbiclmeM  of  the  bbric  or  the  qual-  turea.     The  value  of  tnuiuiBCtUTed  ttlks, 

■7  of  tbe  mUerwl,  and  not  «t  all  diSeiing  exported   &om    France   in    lSt4,   mt 

in  the  amogenients  of  its  interiaclDgs.  100,000,000  fiance.    Italy  euppbui  Eng- 

Thus  ihe  plainest  mode  of  silk  weaving  land    and    Pnnc«   with   ■  I^e  quan- 

lakee  tbe  names  of  Peraan,  sannec,  grae  tity  of  raw  sUk.     Some  attentioa  haa  ir- 

deNapka,  ducapea,&c.,  of  which  the  two  cently  been  paid  in  the  V.  States  to  the 

fiM  are  of  flini^  texture,  and  the  two  rearinf  of  the  nlk-worm ;  greal  uuiab«r» 

UMaremadeofetouterandbanlertlirown  of  mulberry  treee  hare  been  planted  in 

organziDe.    Satin  ia  a  twill  of  a  peculiar  different  parts  of  the  Union,  and  Btteiupt- 

desctiptkm,  the  aotl  and  IubIioub  face  of  have  been  made  to  introdace  tbe  numi- 

a  large  propor-  &cture  of  silka  in  tbe  country.    A  sduU 

B  warp  visible,  quantity  of  raw  eilk  was  exported  m 

When  fitat  taken  out  of  the  loom,  eatina  1831,  and  a  filature  has  been  established 

■n  somewhat  flossy  or  rough ;  and  they  under  the  direction  of  M.  d'Hranergne, 

are  draaeed  by  being  rolled  on  heated  cyl-  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instructiM  b 

indeie,  which  operation  gives  tbem  their  the  procefB  of  the  nuuiutacture.    See,  on 

brilliant  lustre.    Crape  is  a  Upland  trans-  thisaubject,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Duponeeui. 

paretu    article    of  plain    weaving    (see  appendix    to    the   17lh    viriuiiie  of  tbe 

Crap*);   Levantine,  a  stout,  close-made  Ameiican  edition  of  Brevrster^  fingrtJt- 

Bod  twilled  rilk.     Gros   dee   Indes    is  podia.    On  the  culmre  of  the  silk-womi 

fimned  by  usin^  diffiirent  shuttles,  with  and  the  silk  manufacture,  in  general,  me 

threads   of   various   substances   for    the  also  a  TVadiie  on  the  Slk  Mmm/advft 

■boot.     The  process  of  watering  silk,  (15th  vol.  of  LardneHB  CVe(op«iui);  the 

which  gives  ia  sur&ce  a  peculiar  wavy  Mcmual  jar  the  CvUvrt  y  iSfflt,  jnpani 

appearance,  b performed  by  paeatng  two  iw  Oder  oT^  Mi»»adaudU  LigiAibm 

pncee  of  oik,  plaoed  lengthwise,  one  ga  (Boston,  1833],  and  Eatayi  m  JharitaK 

me  other,  betwe^i  two  metallic  rollers ;  SUk,  tmtk  Dantimu  Jor    raititig   SSk- 

tbe  different  parts  are  thus  subjecled  to  ffomu,  byJ.  IfHomergtu  and  P.&Du- 

different  degrees  of  pressure,  from  which  ponceau  [Philadelphia,  1630^ 
the  waiT appearance  results.    Silk  isem-        Sile-Wokm    (hnniyx    merii     This 

bossed  bv  passing  the  pbin  stuff  betvreen  seemingly  ineigtuQeant  insect  tun  new 

toOera,  tne  Burfaoea  of  which  contain  the  become  cne  of^e  most  ttnpottaiit  lomsD 

desired  patteru,  on  one  cylinder  raised,  of  ail  domestic  animals.  It  was  orieioall)' 

and  on  the  other  sunk,  so  that  the  enii-  a  native  of  Cliine,  and  the  neigfaWing 

nences  of  the  one  coincide  with  the  de-  parts  of  A^  and  was  there  bred  end  do- 

preesions  in  tbe  other.    Silk  also  enters  masticated  for  a  Icmg  time  befan  it  «m 

into  lh«   composition  of  seyerBl  mixed  known  in  Europe.     Now,  the  manu&c- 

fibrics,  the  moat  common  of  which  is  lure  of  silk  is  one  of  tbe  most  imporluil 

bombasin,  a  twilled  manufacture,  having  eonrces  of  wealth  to  many  parts  of  litl 

its  warp  of  silk  and  its  sboot  of  worste<L  continent     At  Bist,  silk  sniffl  were  sold 

Poplins   and    lustrea    are    plain    woven  for  their  weight  in  gold;  but  they  «* 

goods,  with  a  larger  propoition  of  silk  now  comparatively  chew.     (Fortbepeti- 

tnan  bombesins.     The  annual  value  of  od  of  the  introductiou  of  ailk-woma  irie 

die  silk  manufactures  in  England  ia  stat-  Eurepe,  as  well  as  for  aomo  observatiou 

ed  at  £14,000,000,  or  about  $63,000,000.  on   rearing   them,   see    Afutbeny.l-'Tbe 

The  raw  aOk  is  imported  to  the  amount  silk-wonn  ia  a  caterfnllar,  which,  in  due 

of  above  4,000,000  pounds  annually,  of  time,  undergoes  -its  tnetamorpbcees,  and 

-  wfiich  1,900,000  poimds  are  from  Ben-  becomes  a  moth,  like  others  of  the  geous. 

f[al.     in  1634,  the  high  du^  on  raw  silk  At  birth,  and  for  the  firat  ten  days,  the 

imported  waa  abandoned  for  one  merely  color  of  die  worm  is  blackish  or  ohscur^. 

DiHDmal;  that  on  thrown  silk  was  re-  As  it  grows,  it  casts  its  skin  at  stamd  peri' 

duced  nearly  one  half,  and  the  admission  ods,  and  turns  whitish   or  bluish,  and, 

of  foreign  manufactured  goods  was  ren-  when  ready  to  spin,  becomes  yellow.    It 

dered  legal,  afier  July  5,  1836.     In  the  is  covered  with  scattering  hairs,  and  hM 

five  years  preceding  this  change,  the  im-  a  little  fleshy  tubercle  on  the  upper  pait 

portotion  of  raw  and  thrown  silk  hod  of  the  last  nn^.  It  feeds  on  the  mulben;. 

amounted  to  1(^935,646  pounds;  in  the  Before  spinning,  it   fests    for   thirty -oi 

five  vean  sueoeeding,  the  total  amoimt  of  hours,  voids  all  its  excrements,  become* 

the  unnortalion  was  18,563,213  pounds,  soft  and  flaccid,  and  seeka  a  suit^rie  Dhce 

Tlie  aomisMon  of  fbreign  manufactured  for  the  construction  of  its  cocoon.    ^<"' 

silks  has  also  led  to  a  great  improvement  or  three  days  are  occupied  in  this  wdA  '■ 

in  tbe  quality  of  the  domeetic  manu&c-  and  the  thread  is  snuen  by  count  Dandtrio 
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to  be  aontettmes  (OS  jarda  in  length.  The  Doctor  ThoiDBon,  in  repeating  the  ooaly- 

wortn  dWD  changes  to  a  chrysalis,  and,  sis  of  the  nllimanite,  detected  in  its  com- 

■fler  renmining  twenty  days,   the   moth  posidoa  eighteen  percent,  of  zircon, 

comes  out,  forcing  its  way  through  the  Silo;  *  Spaniah  word,  signifying  au 

cocoon.     The  maleB  first  appear,  and  are  excavation  about  fouiteen  feel  deep,  for 

very  brisk  in  their  motions,  but  do  not  fly,  preeerring    grain.     It    is  beet  inaae    in 

at  least  in  cold  climates.     Thev  live  but  a  marly  ground,  not  too  dry.     Over  the 

few  days,  and  the  females  pensh  also  as  bottom  a  vaulted   dome   is   built,  rising 

iHton  as  they  have  deposited  their  eggs,  eight  and  a  half  feet,  and  surrounding  the 

The  eggs  are  attached,  often  to  the  num-  tube  through  which  the  com  is  poured  in.  - 

ber  offive  hundred,  or  more,  by  means  of  The  waUs  of  the   excsTation   are  lined 

a  ^nuny  substance,  and  batch  in  the  en-  with  straw.    Tlree  hundred  bushels  of  i 

suing  spring.    The  successful  rearing  of  wheat,  preserved  some  time  in  a  tSa,  were 

rilfc-wortns  IS  a  distinct  art,  and  requires  found,  on  careftil  enunixiatioii,  to  have 

peculiar  attention.    They  are  subject  to  a  increased  in  measure  one  bushel,  while 

variety  of  maladies.     In  many  places,  it  is  the  weight  of  the  whole  was  dimuushed 

usual  to  import  the  eggs  from  some  dis-  two  and  a  half  per  cent.     He  expense  of 

trict  that  has  acquired  reputation  for  their  preaerving  gram  in  granaries  is  Eenerally 

productioD.    These  are  packed  like  grain,  estimated  al  ten  per  cent :  in  £e  lareer 

and  are  chosen  much  in  the  same  man-  n(o«,  however,  it  is  only  oue  per  cent,  if  ue 

ner.    l^e  eggs  are  in  many  places  hatch-  grain  is  left  diui  up  two  years.    On  tha 

ed  by  the  heal  of  the  human  body.    The  &rm  of  Mr.  Ternaui,  at  SL  Ouen, 


the  form  of  a  fluid,  Paris,  it  was  found  that  the  grain  put  in 
resembling  vantish,  in  Iraig  cylindrical  his  nlo*,  in  1819,  was  sound  and  fiesh  in 
sack8,manytimesiheIeti^thoftneaniinal,  1824  In  Hungary,  the  same  method  of 
and  capable  of  being  unfolded  by  immer-  preserving  grain  is  common, 
oon  in  water.  This  fluid  is  easuy  fbrced  SiiOA,  or  Siloam  ;  a  fbtmtain  mi  the 
out,  and  advantage  is  sometimes  taken  east  aide  of  Jerusalem,  between  the  city 
of  this  circumstance  to  procure  threads  and  the  brook  Kedron,  or  Cedron.  St. 
much  coareer  than  usual,  which  are  ex-  John  speaks  of  the  pool  of  SUoam  (]ohii 
tremely  strong,  attd  impermeable  to  water,  ix.  7].  The  tower  of  Siloam,  mentXHied 
S11J.1;  Greek  poems  written  in  hexsTO'  in  Luke  ziii.  4,  is  thought  to  have  been 
eters,  belon^g  to  the  class  of  satire,  in  near  this  fountain, 
which  the  j^Qoeophers,  and  their  doc-  SiLona;  a  cit^  of  China,  of  the  second 
nines  in  particular,  were  ridiculed.  The  ntnk,  in  Qnangsi. 
tiBi  were  often  parodies  on  other  poems.  Silvakub  ;  an  Italian  rural  deit^, 
l^mon  and  Didymus  are  &mous  writers  usually  represented  with  a  uckle  in  hia 
of  •tOi.  right  nana  and  a  bough  in  his  left,  and 
S1U.INAI11TE ;  a  newly-discovered  min-  sometimee  with  the  homs  and  feet  of  a 
eral  &om  Saybrook,  in  Connecticut,  goat.  He  is  described  as  the  protector  of 
where  it  is  fbund  dineminated  through  herds  and  trees  from  wolves  and  li^t- 
gnoss.  It  was  named  by  Bowen,  m  ning,  ^e  god  of  agriculture^  or  the  de- 
honor  of  professor  Silliman,  of  Yale  cot-  fender  of  boundaries;  and  ofierin^p  of  va- 
lege.  It  is  possessed  of  the  following  rious  kinds  were  made  to  him.  He  is 
[vopierties:  Ita  crystals  are  k>ne,  rhombic  often  confounded  with  the  Fauns,  Pans 
priame,  often  ctirred  and  interlaced,  the  and  Salyis.  (See  the  articlee.) 
primitive  form  of  which  is  an  oblique  Silvek  ;  a  metal  which  appears  to  have 
rhombic  nrism,  of  about  XF  SCK.  Thev  beeil  known  almost  as  eariy  as  gold,  and, 
posBBSS  amilliurt  cleavage  parallel  with  without  doubt,  for  the  same  reason,  be 
the  kmf^er  diagonal  of  the  prism.  Hard-  cause  it  occuia  very  fiequently  m  a  state 
luffi  eligfatly  superior  to  that  of  quartz ;  of  purity  in  the  earth,  and  requires  but  an 
specific  gravity  3Ji ;  color  dai^  pvyi  ordinary  heat  for  its  funon.  Mention  is 
p«UNng  into  hair  tHt>wn.  Before  the  made  of  silver  in  the  book  of  Job,  which 
blow'pipe,  oD  charcoal,  it  is  infiisible,  and  is  considered  the  oldest  of  the  books  coo- 
is  dissolved  by  borax  with  great  difiSculty.  tained  in  t£e  Old  Testament  The  ores 
AcconUng  to  Bowen,  it  consists  of  of  ^ver  are  somewhat  niunerous ;  and 
we  shall  defer  our  account  of  them  w  the 

SUeXi, S"?^  c«iclusion  of  the  present  article,  com- 

Aliiminej 54.111  mencing  with  the  chemical  hiaton  of  diis 

Onde  of  iron, IS99  i^etaL    Pure  silver  is  of  a  fine  white  «J- 

Water,    MO  or,  with  a  shade  of  yelhtw,  without  ehher 

99.386  taste  or  anell,  and,  m  tmlliancy,  is  infoi- 
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or  to  none  of  the  metallic  bodieo,  if  we  ftoin  tfa«  positive  extreinit;  of  a  saKvuc 
except  poUahed  ateeL  It  is  softer  than  battery  is  plunged  iiita  a  weakBaluiionof 
tapper,  but  harder  tban  gold.  When  nili^e  of  mlTer,  the  compound  in  ques- 
melted,  its  specific  gravity  is  10.47 ;  whoi  lioii  accumulotuig  in  irrai'black  ocuhe- 
hatnmered,  10.510.  It  is  next  in  inallea-  drone  upon  the  wire.  Silver  does  not 
bilily  to  gold,  having  been  beaten  out  into  bum  in  chlorine  gas,  even  when  healed ; 
leaves  raily  T^Assth  of  an  inch  in  but  itgwIuaUy  abeortisthegBB,und  iacoo- 
Ihickness.  Its  diictility  is  uo  tew  reraaA-  verted  into  the  well-knowD  compound 
able.  It  may  be  drawn  out  into  a  wire  formerly  called  Aom»aoer,  and  aflerwaida 
much  finer  than  a  human  hair ;  so  fine,  fnuriMU  oftSvtr,  though  now  with  more 
Indeed,  that  a  single  grain  of  wlver  may  E^f  ™V  denominated  Monde  af  tibMr. 
be  extended  about  400  feet  in  length.  Its  This  chloride,  however,  a  more  eaaW 
tenacity  is  such,  that  a  wire  of  silver  OiJTS  oblsjned  by  dissolving  silver  m  nitnc  acid, 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  capable  of  sup-  wd  mixing  the  soluEion  with  a  Bolution 
porting  a  weight  of  187.13  pounds  avoir-  of  common  salt.  A  copious  curdy  pre- 
dupois  without  breaking.  Silver  melts  cipilate  Ms.  When  tbia  jmiapilate  is 
when  healed  completely  red-hot ;  and,  washed  and  dried,  it  consthutaa  pure  chlo- 
while  in  the  melted  state,  its  brilliancy  is  "^?„°f  alvet.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
greatly  augmented.  If  the  beat  be  in-  5I39-  It  is  one  <rf  the  Dtoet  insoluUe 
creased  after  the  silver  is  melted,  the  snbKances  known,  requiring  no  les  than 
liquid  metal  boUs,  and  may  be  volatilized ;  3(f72  parts  of  water  for  its  solutioii. 
but  a  very  strong  and  long-continued  heal  When  exposed  to  the  sir,  it  changes  from 
is  necessary.  Oasto  Claveas  kept  an  white  ">  «  puiple  or  blackah  colw. 
ounce  of  silver  melted  in  a  gla»-liouse  I'  melts  M  MO"  Fahr^  and  MMmes,  oo 
fiunaca  for  two  months,  and  found,  by  cooling,  the  fonn  of  a  gray-colored,  semi- 
weigbing  it,  that  it  had  sustamed  a  lose  tran^iarent  mass,  having  tome  reaeni- 
ofone  twelfth  of  itH  weight  When  heat-  blance  to  horn,  and  for  thai  reason  called 
ed  upon  charcoal  under  the  flame  of  the  '"«■  conua.  A  strong  beat  sutdimes  it. 
compound  blow-pipe,  however,  the  silver  When  heated  strongly  in  an  earthen  cni- 
is  volatilized  with  rapidity,  pacing  off  in  cihle,  it  passes  through  altogether,  and  is 
a  viable  smoke.  When  cooled  slowly,  lost  in  the  fire;  hut  when  mixed  wWi 
its  Bur&cc  exhibits  the  appearance  of  ciys-  about  four  times  its  wei^lof  fixed  alka- 
ails;  and,  if  Ihe  liquid  part  of  the  metal  be  ii  fonned  into  a  ball,  wiA  a  linle  water, 
poiirad  out  as  soon  as  the  surface  con-  ^"^  melted  rapidly  in  a  crucible  well  lin- 
MsH  preth  large  crystals  of  slver  may  ^d  with  alkali,  the  silver  is  reduced,  and 
be^itun^.  ^ver  is  not  oxidized  by  obtwned  in  a  state  of  purity,  ddoriitof 
exposure  to  the  air:  it  gradually,  mdeed,  «'•»'  »  composed  of  silver  laTS,  and 
toaes  its  lustre,  and  becomes  tarnished ;  chlcaine  4.50,  A  bnmiik  and  an  wAdt 
but  this  is  owing  to  a  different  cause.  o/"«Iiw  may  be  formed  dmply  by  adding 
Neither  is  it  altered  by  being  kept  under  •"  ^^  <•">«  case,  a  solution  of  a  hydro- 
water.  But,  if  it  be  kept  for  a  long  rime  bromaie  to  one  of  nitrate  of  «!ver,  and, 
melted  in  an  open  vessel,  it  gradually  at-  ™  the  other.  »  aplution  of  a  hydriodaie. 
tracts  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  is  "  °°^  ounce  of  mlver,  one  ounce  rf  ptaoe- 
converted  into  an  oxide.  When  silver  is  phoric  giaas,  and  two  drai^una  of  char- 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  an  alkali  "»''  he  mixed  together,  and  healed  in  a 
droppediniatbesolution,abn>wn-ook)red  crucible,  phofihvra  of  »a»o-  is  formed, 
precipitale  foils  in  flocks,  which,  when  It  ie  of  a  white  color,  and  ciystaJline  in 
washed  and  dried,  constitutes  the  otufco/  it»  texture.  It  is  composed  of  four  mtb 
tUvtr.  lis  color  becomes  a  daric  brevm  <>'  silver  and  one  of  phosphorus.  Heat 
when  dried.  lis  specific  gravis  is  7.14.  decomposes  it  by  separatmg  the  pho^ho- 
When  expcsed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  ""s.  When  thin  plates  of  silverand  mA- 
BUn,  it  pves  out  oxygen  gaa,  and  is  con-  phur  ««  laid  alternately  above  each  otfa- 
verted  mto  a  black  powder,  the  nature  of  ^  '»  "  crucible,  they  meh  readiN  in  a 
which  has  not  been  examined.  The  ox-  '°*'  '^  heat,and  form  ni^Auref  o/#Seer. 
ide  of  silver  is  a  compound  of  93.1  slver  *"  co'or  «  hlack,  and  it  crystallizes  in 
and6.8o^gen.  When  oxide  of  silver  is  small  needles.  It  is  capaUe  of  being  cut 
dissolved  m  ammonia,  and  the  solution  with  a  knifo,  and  is  more  easily  Rwed 
left  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  socm  covered  than  silver.  It  is  well  known  that  when 
with  a  brilliant  pellicle,  which  is  a  mb-  nlver  is  long  expoaed  to  the  air,  especial- 
onefe  <^»{lvtr.  A  titptroxide  ofnhtr  ap-  ly  in  &equented  places,  aa  cbunsfaes,  the- 
peats  to  be  fimned,  when  a  pbtina  wire  atres,  &e.,  it  acquire*  acoverlng  of  a  rii>- 
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let  color,  which  deprives  it  of  iu  lustre  phate  ot'aaa,  proto-cliltvide  of  tin,  tai- 

and  naUeabililr:  this  coating  is  mlpha-  Don,  pboepboras,  volatile  oils,  aod  many 

ret  of  silver.    Seleniiini  appears  to  enter  of  die  metals.    The  apecific  Kre-vity  of 

into  combmatiou  with  silver  in  two  Ait-  lunar  caustic  is  3.53.     Wbenlieated,  it 

ferenc     propiMtiona,     forming^    idenuli.  readily  tnella,  swells  up,  and  then  remains 

Arsenic  forms  an  alloy  with  silver  in  the  liquid:    in  this  state  it  is  cast  into  small 

proportion  of  aineen  of  the  fbnner  to  one  cylindrical  moulds  by  apothecaries,  to  be 


tiundred   i^  the  latter;   it  ia  steel-gray,  employed  by  Burgeons  for  the  purpose  of 

brittle,  and  tine  granulnr.     Silvermavbe  opening   ulcerv  and  destroying  ningous 

alloyed  with  andmoay  by  fiiaion.     Silver  excrescences :  aa  an  escharotic,  its  action 

and  iron  unite  readily :  the  alloy  baa  the  is  powerfnl,  and  it  ia  greatly  preferred  to 

color  of  silyer,  but  it  is  harder,  very  due-  caustic  potash  also,  in  consequence  of  its 

tile,  aitd  anmcled  bv  the  magnet.    When  not  being  liable  to  deliquesce  and  spread. 

500  parte  of  good  Indian  steel  are  fiised  Both  the  crystals  and  the  flised  SEilt  are 

along  with  one  part  of  silver,  the  com-  anhydrous,  consisting  of  118  parts  oxide 

pootid  is  greatly  improved  for  the  pur-  of  sQver,  and  54  nitric  acid :  it  detonates, 

'  poses irf* cutting mstniments.   Heltedlead  when  beated  with   combustible   bodies, 

dissolves  a  great  quantity  of  rilver  at  a  and   with    phosphorus    it   detonates   on 

slightly  red  heat ;  the  alloy  ia  brittle  and  percussion.     Stuphait  of  tSver  is  obtain-  • 

lead-colored.     ,  Silver   is   easily  alloyed  ed  with  ease  by  minsJmg  together  solu- 

witb  copper  by  fusion :  the  compound  is  tions  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  sulphate  of 

harder,  and  more  sonorous  than  silver,  soda:  it  falls  ia  the  state  of  a  white  pow- 

and  retains itBwhitecolor,even  whenthe  der,  which  may  be  dissolved  in  water, 

proportion  of  copper   exceeds  cme  half;  and  crystallized :   the  crystals  are  white 

the  harduesB  is  at  its  maximum  when  the  and  billiant,  and  have  the  form  of  very 


e  lifUi  of  the  silver,  fine  priams:  it  has  the  peculiarly  i 
The  alloy  of  silver  and  tin  la  very  brittle  greeable  taste  of  the  nitrate  ;  is  anhy- 
and  hard.  That  of  silver  and  mercury  drous,  and  composed  of  sulphuric  acid  5, 
is  formed  by  throwing  pieces  of  red  hot  and  oxide  of  silver  14.75.  SutpkiU  of 
silTer  into  mercuiy  heated  till  it  beginsto  liJecr  is  obtained  by  mixlnc  the  solutions 
smoke :  it  foims  dendritical  ciystala,  of  sulphite  of  ammonia  aiMnitrate  of  eil- 
whicb  contain  eight  parts  of  mercury,  and  ver.  It  assumes  the  fbnn  of  small,  shin- 
one  of  silver.  "Hie  most  important  com-  ing,  white  grcdns:  when  exposed  to  the 
bination  among  those  of  the  acids  and  linit,  it  assumes  a  brown  color.  Fho»- 
silver  (the  ntlnite  of  nimr)  has  been  al-  phote  of  nicer  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
luded  to  above,  in  the  description  of  the  is  hence  precipitated  when  a  solution  of 
oxide  of  silver.  Nitric  acid  is  the  proper  phosphate  of  soda  is  added  to  a  solution 
solvent  of  this  metal,  from  which  sdution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  tdUt  of  tSver 
the  other  salts  of  silver  are  obtained :  it  are  decomposed  by  the  alkalies  and  the 
diseolvee  more  than  half  its  weight  of  the  eartha.  Prueeiate  ofpotosb,  when  dropped 
metal,  the  solution  being  attended  with  into  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  silver,  occa- 
effirveacence:  if  the  silver  and  the  acid  aionsawhiieprecipiiaie:  hydro-sulpburet 
are  pure,  the  solution  is  limpid  and  color-  of  potash  produces  a  block  precipitate ; 
lem,  exceedingly  heavy  and  caustic:  it  and  an  infusioa  of  nutgollif  gives  a  ^cl- 
■uins  the  Am,  and  all  animal  subetancee,  lowish  brown  precipitate.  A  f\i1minatiDg 
of  an  indelible  black  coIot;  hence  it  is  preparation  of  silver,  similar  to  that  of 
wRen  used  to<^e  hair,  iix. :  when  evapo-  gold,  but  more  enei^tic,  ia  prepared  by 
rated  till  a  pellicle  begins  to  form  on  its  diEsolving  silver  in  nitrous  acid,  diluted 
surface,  it  deposits,  on  cooling,  Iranspar-  with  three  parts  of  water :  to  the  solution 
entcrystalB  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  form  lime-water  is  added  as  lone  as  any  pre- 
of  nz-rided,  four-sided,  or  three-nded,  cipitation  is  occasioned  ;  the  precipitate 
thio  platea ;  but,  by  slow  evaporation,  the  is  washed  and  dried ;  it  ia  then  alfowed 
salt  may  be  obtained  inahon,riffht  rhom-  to  remain  for  several  hours  in  liquid  am- 
bic  prisms  of  139°  31':  its  taste  is  intense-  monia,  when  it  becomes  a  black  powder; 
ly  bitter  and  metallic,  and  itis  usuallyem-  the  liquor  is  decanted,  and  it  is  allowed 
ployed  as  a  corrosive  substance,  under  to  dry  ih  the  air;  when  completely  dry, 
the  name  of  limar  cauttie :  it  is  soluble  in  such  is  its  tendency  to  explosion,  that  it 
its  own  weight  of  cold,  and  in  half  its  cannot  be  touched,  the  slightest  agitation 
wei^t  of  hot,  water.  From  the  solution,  causing  It  to  detonate ;  and  ao  violent  is 
die  nlver  is  thrown  down  in  a  metallic  the  detonation,  that  the  experiment  can- 
state  1^  Bgreainumberofbodies;  for  ex-  not  be  made  with  mfen  on  more  than  a 
ample,  hydrogen,  suMiurous  acid,  sul-  grain.    The  Iheoiy  of  its  detonation  ii 
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considerad  m  mmilar  to  that  of  fulmiiuu-  count   of   ftilmiiuc    add,   tm    Fnmie 

inffgolA:  it  probably  couasv  of  oxide  of  ^cid.) 

silver  and  ammonia,  the  elements  beint;  i93t«r  Ortt. — lliere  are  five  imporluit 
united  1^  a^Bnities  ao  nicelf  baJancei^  ores  of  mlver,  tiz.— 1.  Native  »il9tr;  Z 
thai  the  slightest  e^itemal  force  stibvena  vHiximi  tiivtr  (or  ailver  glaucel ;  3.  Uadt 
tfaetn,  end  causes  newcombtnaiions:  the  lAvtr;  4.  rtdtwotr;  5.  urn  ttncr. — Aa- 
oxygen  of  the  oxide  unites  yritb  the  hj-  tvot  nlver  is  occanonall;  found  ciTetal- 
drogen  of  the  ammonia,  and  forms  wa-  lized  in  the  foUowing  ibapei,  viz. — the 
lery  v^>or;  the  nitrt^o  mustanumethe  cube,  octahedioo,  tetrahedron,  rhombic 
elastic  form,  and  the  augmentation  of  dodecahediou,  trapezobediOD,  and  aix- 
elasticitf  in  these  products,  bj  the  cahnic  sided  tablca.  T^e  cube  is  the  prinutive 
Buddeolj  extricatM,  may  be  the  cause  of  fbrni ;  but  it  more  often  occun  in  denli- 
the  detonadau.  A  fuhnioathig  silver  to-  form,  filiform,  and  capillaiy  shapes ;  oka 
tallv  different  &om  that  above  described,  reticulated,  arborescent,  and  in  {dates; 
is  Irequenily  sold  as  an  object  of  amuse-  likewise  in  plates,  formed  in  fiamrea,  and 
meni :  it  is  enclosed  between  the  folds  of  in  superficial  coatings ;  cleavage  nooe ; 
a  card  cut  in  two  lengthwise,  the  powder  fracture  hackly ;  lustre  metallic ;  color  ' 
being  placed  at  one  end,  and  the  other  silver-white,  more  or  lew  sulgect  to  lar- 
beii^  notched,  that  it  mq' be  distinguish-  nish;  streak  shtniiu;  ductile;  bardiMN 
ed:if  it  be  taken  b^  the  notched  end,  and  bet^reen  gypsum andcalcareousniwiqie- 
the  other  be  held  over  the  Same  of  a  can-  cificgran^,  10.47.  Native  rilver  has  been 
die,  it  io<»i  detonates  with  a  sharp  sound  distinguidifNl  into  oommon  and  our^ePMta 
•nd  violent  flame;  the  card  is  torn  and  native  silver:  the  former  cmmsts  of  sil- 
changed  tntiwn,  and  the  pait  in  contact  ver  alloyed  with  a  snail  propmtion  of 
with  the  compoaiticfli  is  covered  with  a  antimony,  arsenic,  iron,  &c ;  the  laiier 
stisht  metallic  coaling  of  a  grayish-white  fi:eq^uent]v  contains  fifty  pen-  cent,  of  gold, 
color.  Tbb)  compound  is  formed  in  the  Native  silver  occurs  priucipaUy  in  vBinsj 
followingmenner:  Jntoapinttumbler,or  traversing  gneiss,  cla^-slate,  and  other 
other  glass  vessel,  is  introduced  100  firains  primitive  and  transition  rocks.  There 
of  dry  nitrate  of  silver,  over  which  is  are  but  few  countries  in  which  it  is  found 
poured  me  ouikce  of  alcohol,  and  the  in  any  ccmsideraUe  (juantity.  Among 
same  q^uantity  of  smoking  nitric  acid,  these  are  the  mining  districts  of  Saxony 
The  mixture  of  the  alcolu>l  and  nitric  and  Bohemia,  also  Norway  and  Bibcsia, 
acid  occasions  much  heat  and  efiervee-  but  particularly  Hexioo  and  PenL — 
cence  in  the  liquid:  if  ihn  is  so  violent  VHreout  tSeer  presents  itself  crysialliMd 
as  to  overflow  the  vessel,  cold  alcohol  is  in  cubes,  octahedrons,  and  rinUDbic  do- 
added  insmallportiMis  to  abate  the  ebulli-  decahedrons.  Its  {Rimitive  form  is  the 
tion :  in  a  few  minutes  the  liquor  becomes  cube.  It  also  occurs  in  reticulatad,  arbo- 
lurbid,  and  a  very  heavy,  white,  crystal-  rescent,  dentiform  and  capillary  shapes ; 
line  powder  fells  down,  wbicb  is  sepora-  also  maHve  and  impobable ;  fiaMure 
ted  hy  the  filter,  and  thoroughly  washed  inqierfect,  and  small  coDclioidal,  uneven  ; 
with  tepid  water:  before  bemg  fiilly  dry,  hinre  metallic,  subject  totamiah;  color 
-'    -*'  *«  separated  into  parcels  of  ten  blackish  lead-gray;  BU«ak  riiining;  mal- 


r  twenty  gram^  which  portions,  when  leahte ;  hardness  atiout  thai  of  gypsum ; 
loroughly  dried  at«  distance  from  the  ^pecific  navity  7.19.  It  conriRs  of  silver 
fire,  presoil  the  following  pronerties:  The    ^0,  sulphur  15.0.    It  is  easily  finible  be- 


BubstanceiBwliiteandrTymalline;thelight  fore  the  blow-pipe,  and  intumesoea;  but 
changesitscolor  toadark  brown;  when  it  gives  a  ^obule  i^  sUver  by  a  contimia- 
heatM,  it  explodes  with  great  violmce.  tion  of  the  blast.  It  has  been  hilhoto 
It  explodes  auo  by  percussion  and  fiiction,  found  almost  exclusively  in  TOiiM^  aknig 
and  Uieeonlactofsulphuricacid.  When  with  ores  of  lead,  antmtonyaud  zioc  fi 
put  into  dry  chlorine  gas,  it  explodes  with  occurs  in  Saxony,  Bcritraiia,  Hangary, 
a  loud  report  So  powerflil  is  this  pow-  Mexico  and  Perti.  It  is  an  tenportaat 
der  in  its  explorions,  that  no  persoos  but  species  for  the  extraetioa  of  Wver. — 
chemists  should  venture  upt^i  its  manu-  Block  «ilwr  has  for  its  primitire  form  a 
facture,  or  presume  to  experiment  with  risbt  rhomlric  prism  of  100°  0*.  llie  em- 
it    The  most  punfol  accidents  have  re-  tafa,  however,  are  IMt  oftoi  observed ;  but 


peatedly  occurred  with  it,  in  the  hands    it  is  more  fiaqooitly  in 
of  the  inexperienced  and  the  carelessi    fiacture  impeifoet  ean 

mposed    of    oxide    of   silver    lustre  metallic;  ecdor  irott-blaek;  streak 


e  evqoaitly  m  srsnular  i 
impeifoet  eooMKHdal,  x 


14.75,  and   of   a  peculiar  acid,  called    uiiGhanged;seaile;)iardneHabMitlhat«f 
the  ^UatMu;,    &35.      (For    some    ao-    gypsum;iqieotfiograviiy&3.  It  oonsistBof 
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Silver, 6S,50  immd  in  die  upper  pant  of  reins  in  I'lay- 

Aadmony, laOO  riate,  but  occurs  abo  in  beds,  geoeraJlT 

Imi, 5.00  aloug  with  other  ores  of  eiWer,  or  wiih 

Suiphur, 13.00  iron-ocbre.    It  is  not  abuudsut  in  Euro- 
Copper  and  ueenic JO  petm  countries,  but  occurs  m  large  maBsea 

93_0D  m  Mexico  and  Peru.     It  is  ua^  for  ex- 

™_- .u     ti          ■                     1          ,    .  tracting  silyer,— Such  are  the  ores  of  sil- 

■  ^  the  blow-pipe,  upon  charcoal,  it  yer  which   are   properly  so  caUed.  and 

yjeldj  a  dyk-colorBd  metallic   ^obule,  &„„,  „hich  silver  U  chiefly  eWractod. 

which  may  bo  reduced  with  aallpetrc     It  Besideethe»B,however,anrentiferou88ul- 

u  found  in  wlver  veu»  along  with  other  nburels  of  toad  and  copper  are  Bometimea 

orea  of  sdver.  It  occura  chiefly  m  Saxony,  gmelled  for  the  amalT  proportion  of  this 

Bohemia  and  Hunmy,  m  Mexico  and  precious  metal  which  they  contain.     Wa    ' 

Peru.    It  IS  a  valuable  ore  for  the  ertrac-  fiaye  now  to  aUude  to  the  methods  em- 

tion  oi  Bilver.--fl«(  tavtr.     The  primi-  ployed   in  obtaining  the  sUver  from  its 

tive  foim  of  thus  species  »  an  obtuse  vanous  ores.    Thwe  are  two  in  number, 

iliomboid   of   109»  as.      Its  McoDdaiy  undimg  and  amalgamatum.     The  formed 

lon»«re8ix-sidedpnBms,vanouelytrun-  ia  founded  on  the  great  aflinity  of  silver 

caled  and  acuminated,  and  an  oquiangu-  fyr  lead,  which,  when  fused  with  silver, 

hu-  double  mi.^ed  pyramid  j  eknvage  acts  as  a  solvent,  and  extncts  it  from  its 

parmllel  with  the  sides  of  the  primitive  union  with  baser  metab.    The  silver  » 

form,  pretty  diBtinet;  fracture  conchoi-  afterwardasepaMtad  fiwmthe  kadbythe 

dal;  luTOBadanMntme;  color  iron-black  weU-knownpfoewBofcupellatioo.irtuch 

to    cochineaJ-red ;    ^mi-transparent  to  constats  m  eipodag  the  alloy  to  a  stream 

opaque ;  secule ;  hardness  about  that  of  of  atmoaphenc  air,  Ire  which  the  lead  m 

gTOS«>n»;ape«iflc  gravity  5.84.    Thecrya-  converted  into  an  oxide  or  litharge,  while 

tola  are  verr  Uable  to  occur  twin-shaped,  the  ailver  remains  untouched,    "nie  latter 

Ked  silver  »  often  found  maanve,  ptii»-  method  depends  upon  the  property  of 

l«r,  and  even  unpalpoble.    It  consuui  of  m<»cury to  diasotve  sUverwithout  the  aid 

aitrer, SSM9  "^  ^'^^    "^^  *"*  ''  •"•'ed  the  dry,  the 

Antimony, '.'.'.'.'.  23.846  !»«.  the  wrf  way  of  treating  silver  ores. 

Suhdiur, 16.609  On*"*"!**  <»tlier  procew  is  employed,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  ores.    The 

It  dect«pitalse  before  the  blow-pipe  upon  ora  which  are  treated  in  the  wet  way 

charcoal,  melts,  and  emits  liiniea  of  sul-  ara  tModly  those  which  consist  nrinc^ 

[riiur  and  antimony,  after  which  it  yields  pally  of  argentiferous  sulphuret  of  load, 

a  lobule  of  ntvor.    Red  silver  is  con-  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  by  this  meth- 

fined  to  a  small  number  of  localities^  and  od,  is  to  pulverize  and  roast  the  ore  in  a 

occurs  in  veins  along  with  other  ores  of  furnace,  to  expel  die   sulphur.     When 

silver,  galena  and  blende.     It  is  found  in  the  well  or  crucible  is  fUll  of  metal,  it  w 

the  metallic  veins  near  Freibers,  also  at  tapped  and  nm  off.    It  is  now  ready  for 

Marieoberg,  Annaherg,  Bchneeberg,  and  the  jvocess  of  refining,  or  eupellatiiHi. 

Johamgeorgmstadt  in  Saxony ;  likewise  For  this  .purpose,  a  reverberatory  fiimace 

in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Dsuphiny,  and  is  emfdoyad,  tbe  lower  part  of  which  is 

Norway ;  but  is  much  more  abundant  in  covered  with  wood  ashes  and  clay,  so  as 

Mexico  and  Peru.    It  is  a  valuable  ore  to  form  a  cupel.    On  one  side  of  the  for- 

fbr  silver. — Horn  tSver  has  the  cube  finr  nace  there  is  a  hole  for  the  exit  of  the 

hs  primitive  form,  in  which  shape  it  fi-e-  litharge ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  an- 

quently  occurs,  as  also  in  acicidar  fibres ;  other  for  tbe  admission  of  air  to  the  sur- 

cleavage  none ;  fracture  more  or  leee  per-  free  of  the  metal,  which  is  introduced 

feet  coachoidal ;  lustre  resinous,  passing  ttiroi^^h  an  aperture  almve,  lo  which  a 

into  adanumtine ;  color  pearl-gray,  peseinK  cover  is  adapted.    After  the  lead  is  mek- 

into  lavender-blue,  ai^  some  shade  of  ed  and  brought  to  a  red  heat,  the  biaat  ctf 

green ;  the  color  becomes  twown  on  being  air  is  admitted,  and  the  scoria,  as  it  cd- 

exposed  to  light ;  streak  shining ;  translu-  lecls,  is  removed.     When  the  litharge  is 

cent ; aectile I  hardnessahoutthatof talc;  formed,  the  heat  is  increased,  and  tbe 

specific   gravity  5.5.     It  occurs  also   in  ouantity  becomes  greater,  and   is  with- 

crusia  aiM  nanular  minrw      It  consista  orawn  throu^  the  opening  in  the  flir- 

of  nlver  76^,  OCTgen  7.6,  sod  muriatic  nace.    At  the  same  tiiDC^  some  lead  is 

acid  16.4.    It  is  fusible  in  the  flame  of  volatilized.    Towards  the  end  of  the  pmi- 

&  eandlfc  and  emits  fiimes  of  muriado  ceMi,  the  litharge  which  cornea  oflTcontuns 

Kid.     Uom  silver  m   meet  frequendy  astnaUquoDtityofsilver,  andiatberefbre 


kept  B^iaraie  from  the  rest.  After  the  mupluB  met&I  is  sepBtUed,  and  a  corn- 
whole  of  itae  litlia:^  ia  removed,  and  the  jrauiid  lemHiiiB  in  the  sack,  conaiaiiiie  of 
surface  of  the  metal  in  the  ftiniace  be*  nix  pans  of  mercury  aod  one  of  ulver. 
comes  bright,  a  quantity  of  water  is  This  amalgam  is  suDjected  to  the  actioD 
{raured  on  it,  to  keep  it  from  apirting,  of  heat  in  a  distilting  flimace,  b;  which 
iThic;h  it  is  apt  to  do  when  congealing,  the  mercuiy  is  sublimated,  and  the  silver 
The  metal  thus  obtained  ia  subjected  to  remains.  Silver  is  also  sometimes  sepa- 
a  similar  operation  for  about  five  houra,  rated  from  copper  by  the  process  of  eli- 
in  a  smaller  ftimace,  and  at  a  higher  tern-  quation.  The  eliquaiioo  is  efibcted  by 
|>erature,  by  which  it  is  completely  freed  meansof  lead,  which,  possessing  a  greaffir 
from  the  lead.  With  respect  to  the  other  aftini^  for  silver  than  for  copper,  com- 
metliod  of  reduction  orsepBTatioD — amal-  bines  with  the  former,  when  brou^Iiiito 
gamatiou — the  following  is  an  outline  of  fusion  with  the  alloy,  and  forma  a  new 
Uie  more  important  stejKi,  of  which  it  metallic  compound.  The  argentiferous 
consists.  The  ores  bent  adapted  to  this  lead,  thus  olrtained,  is  subjected  to  the 
process  are  natire  silver  and  vitreous  sil-  usual  processes  of  cupellation,  and  the 
ver.  The  first  operation  that  requires  coane  coj^r,  from  which  the  silver  Ims 
description  is  the  selection  of  the  ores  to  been  separated,  is  refined. — We  sluJI  now 
Ibrm  a  proper  mixture,  with  reference  to  take  notice  of  the  mines  of  silver  in  dif- 
the  quantity  of  silver  and  sulphur  they  ferent  parts  of  the  world,  which  iumirtt 
contain.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  the  silver  of  commerce.  Those  of  Hex- 
amal^araadonnrocesB  succeeds  best  when  ico  and  South  America  are  incomparably 
the  silver  produce  is  about  eeventy-fivB  mora  ImporlaDl  than  those  of  all  (be  rest 
ounces  tp  the  ton  of  ore ;  at  the  same  of  the  world.  Mexico  alone  has  above 
thne,  regard  being  had  to  the  quantity  of  three  thousand  mines,  or  excavations  for 
sulphur  present,  which  is  ascertamed  silver  ores,  which  produced  annuallj, 
from  the  quantity  of  sulphuret  in  the  ore,  during  the  last  ten  yeais  of  the  aevea- 
jweviously  learned  b^  an  assay  in  the  cru-  teenth  century,  about  $4,000,000.  The 
rihie.  "Ijie  sulphur  is  got  rid  of,  by  add-  mines  of  Guanajuato  yielded  neoi^  one 
iog  to  the  mixture  of^raw  ore  ten  per  quarter  of  this  amount;  while  the  nngle 
cent,  of  common  salt,  t^  which,  during  mine  of  Yalenciana,  aitueled  in  the  same 
the  fumuce  operation,  the  sulphur  be-  district,  has  afibnlml,  for  years  together, 
comes  acidifiea,  and  the  acid  thus  formed,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  between  one 
imituig  with  the  base  of  the  salt,  forms  and  two  million  dollars.  Nor  are  the  ores 
sulphate  of  soda;  whilst  the  muriatic  of  Mexico,  for  the  most  part,  rich  in  ail- 
acid,  thus  set  fi«e,  combines  with  the  sil-  ver ;  but  the  rich  produce  of  that  countiT 
ver  in  the  ok,  that  was  not  in  the  metd-  has  depended  upon  their  abundance,  and 
lie  state,  and  forms  muriate  of  mlver.  In  the  &cili^  with  which  they  have  bera 
this  state,  the  ore  is  subjected  to  various  explored.  In  Peru,  the  annual  produce 
mechanical  operat'ions,  with  riddles,  mills  of  this  metal  was  formerly  as  great  as 
B]jjl  dievea,  until  it  is  reduced  to  an  im-  92,000,000 ;  the  major  part  of  which  was 
palpable  powder.  It  is  then  submitted  to  furnished  by  the  mmeeof  Tasco,  ofCho- 
the  action  of  mercury.  This  operation  ta,  and  of  Huautajaya.  Chile  affords 
is  performed  in  barrels,  which  are  ar-  $150,000  per  annum.  Buenoe  Ayiu 
rangedsoastorevolvBontheiraxeB.  The  contains  the  celebrated  mines  of  Pmom, 
mixture  or  chai^  in  each  barrel  consists  discovered  in  1545,  and  which  hare  pio- 
of  siAed  calcined  ore,  mercury,  metallic  duced,  according  to  the  estimoA  of  Hum- 
iron,  and  water,  in  certain  proportions,  boldt,  from  the  time  of  their  discovery, 
The  ore  is  composed  of  sulphate  of  soda,  the  enormous  amount  of  $1,150,000,0001 
muriate  of  silver,  and  other  nietab  and  These  mines  have  diminished  in  vahie  t^ 
earthy  matters.  By  the  process  of  ainal-  late,  though  they  still  lanfc  next  to  thow 
gamation,  the  harrela  beuig  made  to  re-  of  Guanoxuato.  The  celebrated  minea 
volve  during  a  period  of  sixteen  or  eigh-  of  Konfnberg,  in  ticav/ay,  once  bo  rich  in 
teen  hours,  the  muriate  of  silver  becomes  native  silver,  have  now  become  in  a  great 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  iron  on  measure  exhausted.  They  are  estimated 
its  acid;  and  the  nlver,  thus  reduced  to  to  have  produced  above  (SO^OO^OOsiDce 
the  metallics(ate,combineswiih  themer-  they  were  opened  in  1633.  Tlie  meet 
cury,  forming  what  is  termed  amtdgam,  important  silver  mines  of  Europe  at  pres- 
whibt  the  sulphate  of  soda,  the  muriate  ent,  are  those  of  Saxony,  Huogsiy,  and 
of  iron,  and  other  sells,  become  dissolved  the  Hartz.  The  annual  raoduce  of  Sax- 
inihewater.  The  silver  combined  with  ony  is  about  9250^000;  while  those  of  the 
mercury  a  then  filtered,  by  which  the  Hartz  and  of  Uungaiy  an  Ncb  about  the 
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nine.    Within  tlw  last  •izueo  yean  tliere  laitar,  the  saaie  auantiiy  of  common  mlt, 

luB  been  s  great  increase  in  the  produce  and  half  h  drachm  of  alum,  are  mixed 

of  Hlver  fivm  the  Rtmian  mines.     Ac-  with  fiAeen  or  tweoty  grains  of  hiIvct, 

cording  to  a  commuuicatioo  from  baron  precipitated  from  nitric  acid  by  copper. 

Humboldt,  made  Binoe  hia  return  &om  The  aur&ce  of  the  copper  becomes  wnite 

Ana,  to  the  editor  of  FoffendoTTs  .Atna-  when  rubbed  with  this  powder,  wiiich 

Jtn,  it  appears  that  the  annual  produce  of  may  aflerwardi  be  brushed  off  aai  pol- 

the  mines  of  precious  metals  of  Europe  iahed  with  leather.    A  cheap  silTering  is 

and   Asiatic   Russia  amouuB  to  25,500  prepared  as  follows: — Haitian  ounce  of 

nuarcs  of  gotd,  and  392,000  marcs  of  ril-  ediver  that  has   been   precipitated   &om 

ver;  of  which  76,500  of  silver  and  S9t000  aquaibrtis  by  the  addition  of  copper,  com- 

of  gold  are  supplied  from   the  Russian  mon   nit,  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  of 

empire.    The  wue  of  all  this  silver  is  each  two  ounces,  and  one  drachm  of  cor- 

about  ^Q^S^fiOO.     The  present   annual  roeive  muriate  of  mercury,  are  triturated 

produce  of  all  the  alrer  mines  in  the  together,  and  made    into  a  paste  with 

world  is  probably  within  fSOMOjOOO.  water ;  with  this,  copper  utennte  of  every 

SiLTCK  FtSH.    (S«e  OM  FUh.)  kind,  that  have  been   previously  boiled 

3a.TttiTBXM{lttieaiUitdtottarginleitm);  with  tartar  and  alum,  are  rubbed,  after 

so  called  from  the  appearance  of  the  which  tbej  are  made  red-hot,  and  then 

lenva,  which  are  lanceolate  and  nlky.  polished.    The  intention  of  thie  process 

It  is  a  large  evei^reon  shrub,  with  hand-  appears  to  be  little  more  than  to  apply  the 

aome  foliage,anativeof  the  cape  of  Good  sUver  in  a  state  of  minute  division  to  the 

Hope,  togMher  with  the  other  species  of  clean  surface  of  the  copper,  and  afler- 

tbe  genusi  and  is  a  bvorite  m  greei>  wards  to  fix  it  there  b;  msion ;  and,  ac- 


southem  hemisidiere,  md  one  which  con-  mentioned,  with  boras  or  mercury,  aud 
tributes  largely  to  give  peculiar  features  causing  it  to  adhere  by  fuflkm.  The  dial- 
u>  the  Vfwetatton  St  that  portion  of  the  pbiles  of  clocks,  the  scales  of  barometers^ 
globe.  More  than  four  hundred  species  and  other  riminr  uticlee,  are  Bihrered  by 
of  these  |dantsare  known,  which  are^ar-  rubbingupoDthemamhnureofinUTialeM 
ranged  in  DUmerous  genera.  They  are  silver,  sea  aah,  and  tartar,  and  afterwards 
naual^  sbrabs  or  smul  trees,  but  some  carefully  washing  off  the  saline  matter 
attain  large  dimeDsiobs:  the  leafes  are  with  water.  In  this  operation,  the  silver  is 
nmple,  entire  or  serrated,  in  most  species  precipitated  from  the  muriatic  acid,  wtiich 
flat,  bat  sometimes  cylindrical  or  thread-  unites  with  part  of  the  coppery  surfece. 
shqteci ;  the  flowers  an  sometimes  dis-  It  is  not  durable,  but  m^  be  unproved  by 
linet,  upon  solitary  feot^elalks,  or  in  clus-  heatiog  the  article,  and  repeating  the  op- 
(ers,  spikes,  er  coryoifaa,  with  bradtte  at  eratioS  tilt  the  covering  seems  si^ciMiUy 
the  base ;  sometimes  they  are  sesmte,  sit-  thick.  The  mlvering  of  jmns  is  efiected 
naied  upon  a  common  receptacle,  sur-  by  boiling  them  with  tin  filings  and  tartar, 
rounded  with  a  many-leavea  iuvolucre,  Holton  mirrors  or  globes  are  olvered  by 
or  ai«  dtaposed  in  sciuy  cones;  the  color  an  amalgam,  consisting  of  one  part  tn 
ia  green,  y^Uow,  or  red:  in  short,  the  re-  wei^t  of  bismuth,  half  a  part  of  leaa, 
mariuble  differences  in  the  habit,  foliage  the  same  quantity  of  pure  tin,  and  two 
and  flowars  of  these  plants  have  given  pens  of  mercury.  The  solid  metals  are 
rise  to  the  name  of  the  order.  Thegreat-  to  be  fiist  mixed  together  by  fiinon,  and 
er  pn^xntion  of  these  pianis  inhabit  New  the  mercury  added  when  the  mixture  is 
Holh^  where  they  adorn  large  tracts  of  almost  cold.  A  very  gentle  heat  is  suffi- 
eountiy;  th^  are  numerous,  Ukewise,  at  cient  to  fuse  this  amalgam.  In  this  state 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  a  few  species  It  is  poured  into  a  clean  ^aSs  globe,  in- 
oolyare  found  in  the  southern  puis  of  tended  to  besilvered,  bymeansofapaper 
Bondi  America.  They  are  genially  fa-  funnel,  which  reaches  to  the  bottom.  At 
ToritB  green-house  pJantSi  and  are  not  a  certain  temperature  it  will  stick  to  the 
detteate  with  req>ect  to  cold ;  but  their  glass,  which  by  a  proper  motion  may  thus 
cnlum,  te  oflwr  respects^  requires  many  be  rilvered  oampletely,  and  the  superflu- 
precaatkms.  ous  amalgam  poured  out    The  appear- 

SiLVXMite.  The  application  of  silver  anco  of  these  toys  a  varied  by  usmg  glaw 
leaf  to  made  in  the  sanie  way  as  that  of  of  diffbrent  colors,  such  as  yellow,  bhie, 
gold,  fiw  which  see  GOdhu-.  Copper  or  green.  To  silver  looking-glasses,  the 
may  be  rfhered  over, by  rubbing  it  with  follovring  articles  are  necessary:— first,  a 
tfacMlowingpowder:— Twodmchmaof    square  marble  table,  or  smooth  sh»e. 
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nones  are  ralnted  of  him,  but  an  not 
well  uitheaticaied.    It  has  aleo  beenatid 

ia  edffea,  to  keep  the  eup^uous  mer-  that  he  was  worahippeduagodalRMpe, 

FUry  from  runaiBE  offj   Becondty,  lead  and  that  his  slatue  was  erected  there,  whh 

weights  covered  with  cloth,  to  keep  them  the  inacriptioii  Simionx  Deo  tando.  Bia  fb(- 

from  scratching  the  gtaas,  from  one  pound  lowers  are  called  Simomaiu.     (See  fler- 

weight  to  iwelre  pounds  escli,  according  itkt.) 

to  the  size  of  the  ^laaa  laid  down ;  third-  Sikoh,  St.  ;  an  ancient  French  femilj, 
ly,  rolla  of  tin-foil;  Iburthly,  mercury,  which  daims  to  deriTe  ilBangiii,throiuh 
The  artiBt  then  proceeds  as  fbllows : — the  the  counts  of  Vermandois,  fivm  Chaiw- 
tin'foil  la  cut  a  llcile  larger  than  tfae^Iase,  magne.  Louis  de  Rouvroy,  duke  de  Sl 
and  laid  flat  upon  the  Blone,  and  wilh  a  Simou.ape^'of  Franceikniownastbeau- 
straight  piece  of  hard  wood,  about  three  thor  of  some  very  cunous  metnoira,  was 
inches  long,  slroked  erery  way,  that  there  bom  in  1675,  and  died  in  1755.  Me  was 
maybe  no  cresses  or  wrinkles  in  it:  a  lit-  emnloyed  in  seTeral  diptomalic  mtssiotM, 
tie  mercury  is  then  dropped  upon  it,  and  ana  was  made  one  of  toe  council  of  re- 
with  a  piece  of  cotton  wool,  or  hare'e  gency  by  the  notorious  regent,  duke  of 
foot,  it  is  spread  all  over  the  foil ;  then,  Orleans  (q.  v.],  after  whoae  death  he  i»- 
Ibe  marble  slab  being  kept  neariy  level  tired  to  his  estates.  His  memoirs  re- 
with  the  horizon,  ibe  mercury  la  poured  mained  a  lone  lime  in  maouKript,  and 
all  over  the  foil,  which  is  covered  with  a  were  aflenvams  pubhshed  in  a  mutilated 
flue  paper;  two  weights  are  placed  near  form,  with  many  BUpfHesaions.  Ilie 
its  lower  end,  to  keep  the  glass  steiady,  firet  complete  edition  appeared  in  Paris, 
while  the  artist  draws  the  paper  from  be-  in  1828—30  (in  21  vols.,  Bvo.),  under  the 
tween  the  silver-foil  and  tne  glass.  This  title  of  Mhninret  compleU  ct  auUtaiAiutt 
must  be  done  with  great  care,  so  that  no  du  Due  de  Saint  Sitnoa  rur  le  SiMt  dt 
tur-bubbles  be  left.  After  the  paper  is  Ijouu  XIV,  d  ta  lUrawe,  ptibiUt  ana- kt 
drawn  out,  weights  are  placed  upon  the  premiirt  Fott  fur  It  Mamuerii  origmateui- 


glass  to  press  out  the  superfluous  mercunr,  tHremtnl  icrii  dt  la  Main  dt  VAuUvr,farM. 
ike  the  foil  adhere.  Another  meth-  U  Marauii  de  SavU  Simon. — (^aude  Htm, 
a  slide  the  ^ass  over  the  foil  with-    count  de  SL  Simon,  tbuoderoflbep<riitieO' 


.... i  of  paper.    To  make  philosophical-religii.— ^ 

thdi  «iiiKr,  silver  leaf  is  ground   with  nians,  or  of  the  New  CliristiBnity,  which 

^m-waier,  or  honey :  the  gum,  or  honey,  has  recendy  attracted  Bttention  in  France, 

IS  washed  away,  and  the  powder  whicli  was  bom  in  1760.     We  know  little  of  his 

remains  is  used  'mifa  gum-wuer,  or  white  youth ;  but  he  a[^>earB  to  have  been  early 

of  eggs,  laid  on  vritb  a  hair  penciL  tinctured  with  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  an. 

SiLVEBTHG  DE  Sact.     (See  Socj/.}  WO  are  told  that  he  caused  hinMelf  to  be 

SiMZOif  Sttlites.   (See  >Sifylvfes.)  called,  every  morning,  with  the  woids, 

SiMOis ;  a  river  of  Troas,  which  rises  "  Get  up,  count ;  you  have  great  things  to 

in  mount  Ida,  and  falls  into  the  Xanthus.  Bccom[msh."      He   was  attached  to  the 

It  is  celebrated  by  Homer,  and  most  of  French  auxiliary  eorp«,  which  served  in 

the  ancient  poets,  as  many  battles  were  this  country  in  the  last  yeais  of  our  rev- 

fought  in  its  neighborhood  during   the  olutionaiy  war,  and,  soon  afler  bis  return 

Trojan  war.     Modem  ttsvelleis  cau  it  a  to  Fiance,  was  promoted  to  a  coloneky. 

small  rivulet,  and  some  have  even  dis-  Previous    to    tne   breaking  out    of  tha. 

puted  its  existence.     (See  Seamander.)  French  revolution,  the  count  travelled  in 

SiBOH  MASCg,  or  the  Magician  ;   an  Holland  and  Spain ;  but  he  took  no  pan 

impostor,  mentioned  m  the  Acts  of  the  in  the  great  events  of  1789.     He  died  in 

Apostles,  a  native  of  Samaria,  who  pre-  1625,  the  last  thirty-four  years  of  his  lifiv 

tended  to  be  an  aon  of  an  exalted  nature,  if  we  may  believe  his  own  account,  bav- 

'  and  called  himself  the  supreme  power  of  iuK  been  devoted  to  the  objects  erf*  bis 

God.     (See  Gnotiici.)     Struck  with  as-  mission,  as  the  apostle  of  the  New  Ghrts- 

toniahmenl  at  the  muw^les  of  the  Apos-  tianity.     His  disciples  are  not  veryeom- 

tles,  he  offered  ihem  money  for  their  se-  municative  in  rt^ird  to  the  history   of 

creL   (See  Simony.)   He  then  went  about  their  founder,  whose  reputation  af^KUS 

making  proselytes,  carrying  with  him  a  not  to  have  been  always  the  beet,     bi 

Tyrian  courtesan,  whom  he  represented  1790,  he  entered  into  financial  qieculn- 

as  Helen,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  tba  tions,  for  the  purpose,  as  we  are  told,  of 

Trojan  war,  and  sometimes  as  Hinerva ;  raising  the  fimds  neceesaiy  to  aid  his  gieu 

calling  her,  at  the  same  time,  the  first  in-  projects.      His  partner  not  pojtidpatiiig 

telligence^  or  mother  pf  all  things.   Other  ut  his  philanthropic  views,  St.  Simon  r»^ 
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tii«d  from  tbe  buiinen  at  the  expiration  holy,  induRiy  in  holy ;  socie^  is  fbrmed 

of  seven  yews,  and  uexx  apj^ied  himself  only  of  priests,  aavans  and  latioren  (m- 

to  the  study  of  the  scieuc«e.     He  took  Aulridi) ;  govemnieot  consisn  only  of 

up  his'ieddence  near   the   polyieuhnic  thecbie&of  theaethreeclasses.  lliebeais 

Mhool,  ftHmedan  acquaintance  with  the  ofthepoUticalsysieDiof  theSLSimoniaus 

profaBBOTH,  and  attended  their   lecturer  is  a  new  mode  of  the  diMribution  of 

Three  years  were  thus  occupied  with  the  property,  by  HUbstitutinr  the  right  of  ca- 

Btudy  of  ittoiganic  uature,  and  ibeauc-  pacity  for  the  right  of  iiuieritance.  "Each 

ceediiig  four  yeara  were  spenl  in  the  study  one  according  to  his  capacity,  each  capa- 

of  organic  bodies,  for  which  purpose  he  city  according  to  its  works,"  is  the  ride 

lived  near  the  Okedical  tchod,  conveiaed  of  this  new  ncht  All  property  becomes, 

with  the  potifemora,  heard  their  lectures,  at  the  death  of  the  proprietor,  tbe  prop- 

— ,j  toni  ..~m  k«.,~.  .^j  fi-^  xeiAe  for  erty  of  the  church  or  eocte^  ;  al'  '■'■■' 

1  Germany,  dren  receive  a  general  education  ic 

Englaud  and  Italy,  completed  hia  'invan-  tain  point  till  their  eapaatia  are  aacer- 

lory  of  the  philosophical  treasures  of  Eu-  tained,  and    then,  chaeun  h  m  e^iatiti, 

rope,'  and  be  now  felt  himself  maaier  of  each  becomes  a  priest  (or  artist),  savant, 

his    ideas    and   ready    to    communicate  or tndtufavl,  as  his  talents  pomt  the  way; 

them.    His  fortune,   however,   was    ex-  and   thtia   whatever  he  acquires   is  the 

heiuoed,  and  his  friends  tiad  deserted  him.  fruit  of   his  own   industry.      There    ia 

His  JUrDdudton   aux    TVntKotr   teitnti-  nothing,  however,  like  a  distinct  aystem 

Jiqttu  du  19e  Slide  (1607),  contains  an  ex-  developed  in  the  writingB  of  St  Simon 

p«jeid<»)  of  his  phiioaophiralviewH  at  this  or  hb  disciples,  but  abundance  of  crude 

time.     After  the  restoialion,  in  1814,  his  notions  and  vague  ipeculatioiui,  of  which 

attention   was  turned  to  politics;  and,  we  cannot  attempt  to  give  an  account, 

partly  in  coiijunctionwitbhndiscifjeand  See  Dodrme  dt  St.  Sisum  13d  ed.,  18311, 

adojied  son  Augustus  Thierry  and  oth-  and  the  numbers  of  the  Gbi6e  and  Orgwnv- 

er^  he  wrote  aeverel  worica,  which  show  trdaer,  the  oreana  of  one  party,  and  of  the 

his  politica]  opinions.    Among  these  are  Rarue  Enryr&ipidioitt  (since  the  close  of 

De  la  BiantaniiaSim  dt  la  SonHi  Euro-  1831),  that  of  another  party  of  St  Simo- 

pietme   (1814);    Du    SviUnu    htdtutrid  nions.      At  the  time  of  tbe  death     "   ' 

(1821);  CaUiMimedahutiutnda(lSa4];  founder,  this  sect  consisted  of  a 


:   (1814];    Du    SviUnu    htdtutrid  nions.      At  the  time  of  tbe  death  of  the 

•,  CaUeMime  da  hututtridt  [ISM] ;  founder,  this  sect  consisted  of  a  small 

liiiiont  poUiujma,  morofei   tt  P^i'O'  number  of  disciples,  of  whom  Olindo 

mtpiuqyiu  (4  vols^  1817 — 18];  and   Opior  Rodrigues  was  tne  principal,  and   who 

i«n*  httirairu,  phSo»ophiquet  et  mdustri'  establiabed   the   Prwtmteur,  a    mondily 


n  that  of  politics;  and  St  Simon,  A  great  number  of^con  . .     ., 

reduced  to  extreme  want  by  the  exbaus-  funds  collected,  and  the  GUAt,  a  journal 

tion  of  hia  reaources,  and  to  deapur  by  of  reputation,  pawed  into  the  hands  of 

ne^ect  and  ill  success,  attempted  to  shoot  St  Simonian  editors.     Familiee  were  or- 

hinwelf   throusfa  the   bead.      The    ball  ganized,  churches  built,  schools  consti- 

Ced  his  forehead ;  but  "  bis  hour,"  say  tuted,  and  the  hierarchy  established,  im- 
pupils,  after  their  master,  "  vras  not  der  Enfantin  and  Bazard,  who  were  en- 
vet  eoroe ;  the  philosopher  and  legislator  titled  ptra  tvprHnxt  (chief  fathers).  But 
becomes  the  prophet  of  a  law  of  love ;  when  the  lime  came  for  the  developement 
God  raises  him  from  the  al^ns ;  sheds  of  a  regular  system,  schiamH  be^an  to  st- 
over him  a  religioiu  inspiration  which  pear  in  the  society.  The  most  unportant 
animates,  aancti&s  and  renews  his  whole  of  these  took  place  in  November,  1831. 
being;  a  hymn  of  love  is  poured  fwth  Enfhntin  and  Bazard  were  at  the  head  of 
from  that  mutilated  body;  tbe  divine  two  parties,  Rodriguee  of  a  third,  and 
man  is  manifested ;  the  New  Christianity  Camot  (editor  of  the  Revue  Enafdopi- 
is  sent  to  the  world;  tbe  kingdom  of  rft^ut)  belonged  to  a  fourth.  These divis- 
God  is  come  upon  earth."  The.\bti(>e<iu  ions  were  produced  partly  by  ouestiona 
CbiitiatttnM  (Bvo.,  1^5)  is  an  exposition  of  goveitunent  and  partly  by  difierences 
of  St  Simon's  religious  notions.  By  of  doctrine.  One  of  the  new  doctrines, 
this  new  rdigion,  the  principle  of  anta^-  in  which,  however,  all  parties  seem  to 
onimi  is  done  away ;  a  tiniversal  cfaureB,  agree,  »,  that  man  is  itot,  as  heretofore, 
a  fanKherboad  of  peace,  unites  all  man-  aione  to  form  the  political  being,  but  that 
"   ■     -~' °~    -"       """"ice    is  man  and  woman  tt^etber  are  tofiHmllia 
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■octal  indiridua!.    But,  on  this  prineiide,  onidu,  in  aeveral  poems.    An  ioTitaika 

Rnftntin    deckns  that  the  moral   utw  from  Hiero,  kuw  o(  Synciue,  induced 

can  be  revealed  only  t^  the  cot^tMMioD  faim  to  go  to  SicUj,  irtwre  he  ^>eot  the 

of  woman ;  and  he,  dtereibre,  awaits  the  net  of  his  days,  and  died,  B.  C.  467.  Of 

^ipearaiee  of  the  woman  who  shall  be  hii  numenMis   poems,  sodm  fragmaus 

cafied  to  complete  the  cm^U  rifHaUiir.  have  come  down  to  us,  which  are  cchi- 

"Rm   Globe  and  Orgmtuaktr  are  in  the  tained   in   Brunck's  ^naUela.     The  an- 

intnesl  of  Enftnlin.    Tin  Frauch  gov-  cienb  celebnie  the  gnce,  ease,  and  rim- 

emment  has  left  the  seel  to  inelf ;  but  the  plicity  of  his  poema ;  but  he  m  accused 

courts  hare  decided  that  St  KmcHiiaD-  of  avarice,  and  of  having  been  the  tint 

im  ii  not  a  reiigKn,^ — the  prieats  of  the  to  take  pay  for  im  wridngi.    Ttte  inveo- 

society  having  claimed  ezemptMHi  from  tion  of  five  letteis  of  the  ureek  alfdiabet, 

military  duty  oa  the  ground  of  Atir  re-  ^,f^(,,^,M,  is  attributed  to  him. 

ligious  office.     <^m  the  fiumitriy  Be-  Binori  ;  the  crime  of  trafficking  wiA 

net*  for  July,  1831,  and  tho  WeitmvuUr  sacred  thingi,   paiticulaily  the   emtupt 

Aflnew  fbr  Apiil,  1839L)  presemation  ofaiiyoDe  tooueccleriaatical 

StMotfiuts,  St.    (See  iSwmm,  St.)  benefice  for  money  or  leward.    Simony 

SiMOKiDES;  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  bom  iaalso  commined  by  buying  or  selling  tbe 

in  the  idaad  ot  Cos,  about  557  B.  C,  niTiineut  of  the  Lord^  supper,  baftism, 


purcbisB  from  tbeUNMtks  iIm  Gommuniea- 
ti(H)  of  the  Holy  Qfaoet  by  tite  lamoaitioD 
of  hands.    Simony  was  committed  in  tlie 


vorite  of  Hinparcbus,  and  a  friend  of  severely  mohttiited  by  all  C  ... 

Anacreon  aitd  Tbeognis.  In  Thnssaly,  he  though  the  thedi^iBn*  of  the  Ronxn 

was  a  welcome  gueM  of  the  Ekopadea,  turia  do  not  comidu' the  selling  of  certain 

whose  victories  at  the  puMie  games  be  church  offices  simiMgr.     The  name  of 

celebrated  in  song.    AccordbgtoaMary  this  offence,  in  vrtuch  the  seller  and  the 

related  by  Cicero,  as  he  was  once  sitting  buyer  are  equally  guiky,  is  dnived  from 

at  a  ftast  with  Scopes,  having  recited  a  the  ChskfapanMayia,  amon,  who,  BiccOTd- 

bjrmn  in  praise  of  bis  patron,  in  which  inglo  the  Acta  oi  the  Apostles,  wirited  n> 

be  dwelt  much  on  the  merits  of  the  Di-  '^-—t^ •■ ■  -^ 

oscuri,   Scopae   told  him  that  iie  could 

pay  him  only  half  of  the  price  promised  of  hands.    Simony     ... 

for  the  hymn,  and  that  he  must  get  the  middle  ages  with  scandakMis   pubGcity 

rea  fittm  the  Dioscuri,  who  baa  occu-  and  frequency. 

pied  so  large  a  share  of  bia  praises.  Simoom,  or  Samiel  ^that  is^  ])m*<>"]  ;  ^ 
Soon  aAer,  some  one  called  him  out  of  noxious,  hot  wind,  which  blows  at  the 
file  house,  with  the  information  that  two  period  of  the  equinoxes,  on  the  borders  of 
^uths  wished  to  qieak  to  him.  On  go-  Aiabia,  in  the  neiriabixfaoad  of  Mecca,  on 
mg  out,  he  found  no  penon,  and  befoie  the  Euphratee,  and  in  Persia,  and  is  fold 
he  could  return,  the  hall  foil  in,  burying  to  animal  life.  It  comes  over  burning 
the  ffueMa  under  its  ruins.  M^ieu  the  deserts  of  sand,  and  its  appmach  is  indi- 
rubbufa  was  ranoved,  it  being  impoesi-  cated  by  terriUe  appeaiaoees.  A  dark 
ble  to  djatinpuisfa  (he  bodies  diefigured  yeilow  hue  suddenly  pervades  the  eBSton 
by  bruiseBv  Smionides  was  enabled  lode-  nmizon;  a  thick  sulphureous  erhalatino 
(ermine  them  by  recollecting  the  order  rises  from  the  ground,  which  ii  first  bur- 
in which  they  had  stt.  lliis  led  him  to  ried  round  in  rcmid  gyrations,  and  then 
the  plan  of  neiliiating  the  recollection  of  nscMids  into  the  air,  awl  covers  the  whole 
events  by  certain  artificial  asaoeiatiotia  heavens.  Hissing  and  cneUiogntMea  am 
with  places  or  thinn.  (See  Mtenunicf.)  hewd,  and  a  hot  current  of  air  acconq)*- 
Another  wonderfiil  escape  of  Simonides  nied  by  low  sounds  rudtes  ovw  iIm 
is  related.  Having  once  buried  a  body  ground.  Even  the  beasts  maniftst  thear 
which  be  had  found  on  tbe  beach,  aa  he  lenw  by  their  llowlingi^  and,  what  tbe 
was  himself  about  to  set  sail,  tlie  qiirit  burning  current  overtakes  a  caravan  in 
of  tbe  deeeaaed  wanted  him  not  to  tiuM  the  deant,  bend  their  heotb  to  tbe  emifa ; 
lumself  to  the  deceUflil  elemeiu.  He  cameb  plunge  their  nose  and  mouth  into 
MHOplied  with  the  waning,  and  soon  the  nno.  'Iravdlers  m^  have  leanied 
after  recwved  news  of  tbe  loss  of  the  this  means  of  safenr  fi«m  them,  as  tbeiy 
veaael,  with  all  her  crew.  Simonides  ris-  also  throw  themsehres  down  with  their 
ited  Athens  several  nmes,  and  is  aaid  to  bees  to  the  ground,  and  lie  immovable 
have  conquered  jEschylus,  in  a  poetical  until  the  hot  exlulaiioD  has  passed,  wbicfa 
coateat,  at  the  celebration  of  the  victory  it  doee  within  a  half  hour  at  the  most, 
of  Maiaihon.  During  a  reaidevce  in  Penoos  in  a  stream  have  nodiing  to  ftar. 
BpariB,  he  sang  the  heroic  death  of  Le-  The  bodies  of  those  who  pniu  by  it 
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Bwetl,  and  veiy  quickly  be^  to  putrefy,  because,  whenever  a  man  aMa,  he  omiu 

The  fine  duat  which  the  wind  brings  pen-  Bomething  which  he  ought  to  have  done, 

etiatea  into  all  the  fitlda  of  the  clotl^  and  and  commiB  BomeihinK  which  he  ou^t 

eren  into  bozea  and  bales.     It  is  not  im-  to  have  left  undone.     The  same  nn  may 

probahle  that  these  and  other  hot  winds  bU  under  either  claaa,  according  as  we 

are  oT6rchari[ed   with  electricity.— The  expKm  the  moral  law  which  is  violated 

atnoom  ie  different  from  the  ekamtttn,  or  positivety  or  negatively.    The  moral  re- 

Uanueen,asouth-weet  wind,  which  blowa  tations  between  man  and  the  objects  of 


three  or  four  days,  between  July  15  and  his  duty  are  much  too  close  to  allow  an 

Aug.  15,  in  Egvpl,  Arabia,  and  on  the  enential  difference  between  omisHiDn  and 

Pernan  gul^  and  is  accompanied  by  rim-  conimismon.  Sins  are  divided,  like  duties, 

ilar  appearances.     It  is  ve^  hot  and  diy-  into  those  towards  God,  our  fellow-men 

ing.    In  those  whom  it  surpriaM  in  the  aiid  ourselves;  but  ibis  divinou  is  little 

desert,  the    lungs    are   compreeeed,   ihe  more  than  formal,  for  every  rin  &U0,  in 

breattung  difficult,  the  skin  dry;  the  body  some  degree,  under  all  three  heads.    As 

^ipeara  as   if  consumed   by  fire.    The  icgards  the  nimer,  ains  sj«  divided  into 

coTpsea  of  those  who  have  dins  perished  pretne^Utated  and  unpremediiaied,  the  lat- 

are  dried  up,  but  do  not  putre^.    l^e  ter  being  the  firuit  ofsudden  impulse,  and 

■ame  means  of  protection  are  employed  not   of  delibraste  purpose.     Moreover, 

as  sigBJnst  the  samieL  Still  different  m}m  there  are  internal  and  external  sins  [the 

mther  of  these  winds  is   the  harmaOan.  former     include     bad      appetites,     evit 

(q.  V.)  thoughts,  &c.),  conditional  and  tuicondi- 

SiKPLOif  (ItaHaa  Sen^noM) ;  a  moun-  tionnl  sins.   Sm  is  often  used  also  for  that 

tain  hi  the  Swiss  canton  of  Valais,  10,600  state  of  Ihe  soul  which  is  property  called 

feet  bigfa,  belonpog  to  the  hi^  Alpine  sinfulness.    Lastly,  sin  is  dinded  b*  ibe- 

ridge  which  separates  Switzemnd  man  ologians  into  raijjpnal  nn  aitd  aetuu  sin ; 

Italy,  and  extends  from  Hont  Blanc  to  St  the  farmer  agam  into  inherent  nit  jde- 

'rothard.    ■"       * 

raveised 

the  snow  line,  Napoleon  laid  out  one  of  first  man  to  all  hiBo^nng),aDd  inqxited 

his  moot  remarkaUe  roads  here.     (Se«  sin,  denoting  that  liolnUn  to  jNioislimont 

Alpt,  Roath  over.]    The  Hospitium  (q.  v.),  to  which  dl  the  portenty  of  Adam  are 

left  unfinished  by  Napoleon,  was  sold  by  subject  by  the  imputation  of  his  trvosgres- 

the  govenmient   of   the   canton   to    the  sion.     Actual  tdn  is  again  divided  by  th»- 

&dieTs  of  the  Greet  St.  Bernard  in  1624,  olo^atu  into  mortal  and  venial.    Mortal 

who  have  since  completed  it  sine,  according  to  1  John  v,  1^  17,  are 

SiH.   Every  evil  dttmocution,  thought  ot  those  the  commimMi  of  which  is  foUow- 

action,  bj[  wluch  the  dtvine  law  (whether  ed  by  spiritual  death,  that  is,  the  loM  of 

the  positive  revealed  kw,  or  the  moral  God's  grace,  and  differ  fh>m  those  which 

law,  vriiicb  God  bn  implanted  in  the  mind  m^  be  more  easily  fin-given.     All  Chris- 

of  mna)  is  violated,  is  sin  in  the  wider  tians,  in  eariy  times,  weie  of  opinion  that 

sense  of  the  word,  conmdered  in  relation  there  wss  a  difference  between  those  aina 

to  morals  or  religion ;  conudered  as  on  which  a  ChristiaD  might  &11  into  &om  the 

offence  aeainst  the  laws  of  BociMy,  an  evil  strength  of  natural  propenmty,  and  those 

act  is  c^led  a  erimt,  mitdemeanor,  &c.  wbich  evidently  showed  that  the  o^nder 

Strictly  speaking,  sin  can  attach  only  to  was  yet  entirely  in  the  elavety  of  sin,  and 

an  intelligent  and  free  agent,  who  has  or  not  regenerated,  such  as   the   denial  of 

might  have  aknowtedceof  the  existence  Christianity,  murder,  tbefl^  adultery,  fiaud, 

and  sacredness  of  the  law.    The  imputa-  &c.    But  while  one  nar^  (whii^  sutwe- 

tion  ofsin  to  thetronsgresBorof  thedivine  auentlj  became  preaonunant)  acted  on 

law  is  the  regarding  him  as  the  author  of  tne  pnnciple  that  the  church  was  hound 

this  tnmweasion,  and  as  justly  punishable  to  receive  every  sinner,  on  ctniditkin  of 

fivit    TlieoloKians  and  mcml  phikso-  nncere  penitence,  and  that  absolution  and 

pbers  disdnguiui  several  species  of  sine,  communion  could  not  be  withheld  fivm 

either  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  him,  particularly  in  the  hour  of  deatli,  if 

law  which  the  sinner  transgresaee,  or  to  his  repentance  had  continued  tmtil  then, 

the  sulgect  against  which  the  sin  is  com-  there  was   another   pai^  which  would 

miaed,  or  to  the  sinner,  or  to  the  nature  never  receive  again  one  who  had  broken 

and  quality  of  the  action  itsel£    In  the  bis  baptinnal  vow,  by  committing  a  mor- 

first  point  of  view,  sins  are  divided  into  tal  sin,  becwise,  said  they,  we  know  of  no 

those  of  ominion  and  commisuon ;  but  revelatitm  which  authorizes  us  to  do  this, 

this  division  oraounta,  in  bet,  to  nothing,  What  sins  were  to  be  regarded  as  mortal 
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WM  Dot  MJy  detennined    by  the  first  conrest orSLCathaiine,fouiidedinl331, 

fiitben  of  the   church.    Au^iutioe  coH'  b^  Williun  Bouldesell,  which  haa  ever 

Rdeped    blasnhemf,    incontineiicy    and  siiice  continued  Co  aflbrd  hoHniality  to  tba 

murder,  sa  blling  under  thu  cIobs.     Pe-  {Hlgrima  whose  ^eal  impels  them  to  bnve 

trUB  L(HnberduB(^i^i(<.$enJ«nt.  ii,4I,6),  the  perils  of  this  rood.     The  moofca  oie 

following    CasBiaDua    and    Gregoiy    the  bep^  as  it  went,  imprisoned  in  this  eoa- 

Greu,  enumenttee  the  fbUawing :  tmer-  rent  by  ths  wild  Anta  of  the  sunound- 

bia  ({wide),  oBaritia  (avarice),  luxuria  (to-  in;  country.      150  miles  south-eeM  of 

lupbiouanen),  ira  (wrath),  rula  (eluttony),  Suez. 

itwidia  (enTv),  maUa  {riuKgiabneas  of  SniAM^fti ;  a  riyer  of  French  Guiana, 
heani ;  and,  m  order  to  facQilBte  the  re-  which  flows  into  the  Atlantic  in  laL  5°  SS* 
memorauce  of  them,  invented  the  word  N.  To  its  banks  were  tran^Nined  the 
ndigia,  compoaed  of  the  tiutial  letters  of  victims  of  the  18th  Fructidor.  (q.  t.) 
the  several  names.  Theae  are  the  seven  Smapism  ;  a  poultice  of  mustard, 
mortal  Hiw  which,  since  die  twelfth  cen-  TheM  poulticea  are  made  in  difimnt 
tuty,  liave  been  enumei«led  in  ihe  echo-  ways.  One  is  of  mustard-aeed  and  lin- 
laotic  iheoiogjf,  and  even  now  are  set  forth  seed  or  crumb  of  bread  equal  parts,  Tiike- 
iu  the  doetrmal  woite  of  the  Catholics,  gar  a  suffident  quantity ;  another  c^mus- 
particiilarly  in  Catholic  catechisms  tor  the  tard-aeed  pulverized,  any  quanliqr,  Tine- 
people,  though  even  the  contemporary  of  gar  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Petnia  Lombardus,  Richard  de  St.  Vicwr  SiocAPoaK,  or  Sirimjfu>a  ;  capital  of 
(De  Diffytaiia  Peccoti  mortotit  tt  wntUit,  a  small  jsland  at  the  southern  eztremin 
Rouen,  1650),  jurtly  mslcM  the  degiree  of  of  Malacca,  Ibl  1°  IS- N.;  Ion.  104°  £.  It 
immoralityuiIheranner,tiiewrongdoneto  w*a  ceded,  with  the  nei^boring  islands 
otbera,  and  the  contempt  shown  H>r  Ood,  witliin  ten  mike  aiound  it,  to  the  Esat 
the  staulsrd  of  mortal  sin  ;  and  otbei  India  comnetiy  by  the  suhan  of  Jobor,  a 
schoolmen  gave  the  name  of  crying  siiu  1834,  irtio  naa  jMeviouBly,  however,  mide 
'a  murder,  sodomy,  oppteasion  of  iimo-  a  similar  treaty,  in  consequeDce  of  whtdi 


cence,  and  forcible  reteniirai  of  well-ean-  it  had  been  occupied  by  nr  T.  9. 1 
ed  vraRcs,  and,  in  fact,  to  all  those  sins  in  1B19.  The  climate  U  beohhy. 
which  St.  Paul  mentions  in  Oel.  v,  19 — 31.    interior  is  kud  out  in  gaidens  and  pi 


fl  supply  a  VI 
in  theagar^gar,  ft  uno 

of  them  have  claaaed  other  mortBl  sins  of  eea-weed  {Jueiti  fOEchprnw),  wliich  la 

tmder  some  <tf  these  general  heads,  while  wed  in  China  Gv  punt,  due  aiid  vanush, 

others  give  an  enliTel^  difierent  Bat ;  and  and  the  finer  smis  mue  a  swecsmeat, 

aome,  ogam,  as  the  writer  of  the  article  The  town  stands  on  a  punt  of  tattd  near 

PtM,  in  the  BkUmaain  rfe  ThMogit  a  bay  offoiding  a  nm  axtchomge  at  all 

(Toulouse,  1617),  mention  none  bv  name,  seasons,  and  commanding  the  navisatian 

and  s^  it  is  extremelv  difficult,  m  some  of  the  straits  of  Malacca.  The  popubbon, 

cBsea,  to  distinguish  wbether  a  nn  ia  mor-  which,  in  1619,  was  ISO,  had  increased, 

taL    Many  Protestants  also  (the  Calvin-  in  1830,  to  above  16,600  perstma,  exdumva 

isis  excepted)  adopt  the  distinction  be-  ofthegarriaiHi  and  the  floating  population- 

tween  mortal  sins  and  those  which  may  Many  of  the  sealers  ere  Chinese.    The 

be  forgiven ;  hut  tbey  make  this  difler-  exports   exceed   £3,000,000   per  aimum. 

ence  to  consist  only  in  the  degree  of  moral  (See   Crawfiird's   Embauy  to  SUan  imd 

reaponsilnlity  or  desert  of  punishment;  Coehw-China.) 

BO  tiiat  every  intentional  and  well-known  Sihdh.    (See  htdui.] 

violadon  of  duty  is  fbliowed  by  the  loa  of  Siin>on.     (See  Bytaut.) 

God's  grace.     The  views  of  the  Greek  Sire,  in  mathematics ;  a  line   drawn 

church  are  much  hke  those  of  the  Roman  perpendicularly  from  one  end  of  an  are 

Cathohc  on  this  point  upon   the   ra^us,  drawn   to    the    other 

SiHAi;  amoimtainof  Arabia,  near  the  Mid.     The  siite  of  the  arc  iaabo  the  sine 

head  of  die  Red  sea,  celebrated  in  Scrip-  of  die  ansle  nibtended  by  the  arc  Trigtv  . 

ture  history  as  the  spot  whence  the  law  nometry  (q.  v.)  teaches  Uiat,  in  plain  tri- 

waa  given  to  Moses.    It  is  situated  in  the  an^ee,  dra  mdes  are  to  each  otlwr  as  die 

heart  ofava«  and  gloomy  desert,  the  few  sines  of  the  opposite  anriea ;  in  nihencal 

inhabited  m>ots  of  which  are  occupied  by  trianglei^  however,  the  rtnes  of  me  sides 

hordes  of  Arabs^  who  subsist  {^plunder,  are  toeachodterastherinee  oftheanglet 

and  render  the  rood  impassaUe,  unless  opposite  to  these  sidee.    Hence  it  appean 

for  a  large  and  well-defended  caravan,  how  imptotant  the  sine  la  for  finding  cer- 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  the  Oredc  tain  parts  of  triangles,  Stom  certain  given 
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p«rta.   To  render  these  calcula^ona  [which 

ion  Mutic.]  Fonoerfy,  the  Ita^aiu  onfy  - 
bad  a  proper  school  of  sioKiDgi  becouM, 
with  then),  Hinging  was  early  made  a  mb- 
«  (euchan  arc  as,  if  added,  would  make  ject  of  scientific  instructioD.  The  Italian 
itainen'  degreee). —  Firwu^nneiBtbatpor-  method  is  dialinguishedbv  peculiar  atten- 
tion of  the  ladiuB  which  is  intercepted  tion  to  die  cultivation  of  llie  vocal  cn^ana, 
between  the  one  and  the  arc  (For  the  in  order  to  pve  the  voice  the  greatest 
other  important  line*  in  trigonometrf,  as  cteameBe  and  fieiibility ;  secondly.hy  (he 
the  teetmt,  tiugent,  &&,  see  the  refmectiTe  soft  Hwelliog  and  blending  of  the  tones, 
articles.)  Among  the  many  tables,  we  which  is  cdled  portamtnto  di  voet  (q.  t.), 
mention  only  tboae  of  Vega,  and  the  To-  and  ^ea  to  the  whole  acbaimaudkeep- 
biet  Pori^Hw*,  per  Fnmcoiu  Ca&d,  puh-  ing  stmikr  to  the  efibct  of  a  perfbct  pic- 
liabed  by  DidoL  (See  fj^aritloA.)  ture;  thitdlv,  hy  a  distinct  uttenace  iit 
SifiECUKB  {Latin,  tint  etmt,  without  a  the  words,  uiough  in  this  tbeltaiian  riag- 
cure);  properly,  an  ecclesiastical  term,  era  are  greatly  aided  by  their  melodious 
signr^i^  a  benefice  without  cure  of  language.  Another  advantage  of  this 
aoula.  (See  M>i»  Commtndatairet,)  It  echoolis  its  dcillinrecttiifiM(q.T.] — amu- 
has  hence  come  to  be  applied  to  any  aical  diacourae,  between  singing  and 
chanze  or  poet  without  dutiea  attached  to  speaking  (though,  even  among  the  Iial- 
iL  !nie  grow  ahiwei  which  exist  in  £ng-  iaus,  this  latter  excellence  has  become 
land  in  regard  to  rinecures^  have  arisen  comparativelv  rare  of  late).  The  defects 
mostly  from  chances  in  thestats  ofsociO'  of  this  school  are,  that  it  often  runs  into 
ty,  alterations  in  me  management  of  the  an  excess  of  art  and  ornament,  which, 
revenue,  or  the  administration  of  justice,  among  many  othercauses,  is  partly  owing 
and  from  the  union  of  the  three  king-  to  the  circumstance  that,  formerly,  coin- 
dome.  The  offices,  with  their  emolu'  posers  wrote  only  the  Amdunental  notee 
ments,  have  thus  been  kept  up  when  the  for  the  singers,  and  left  them  So  supply 
duties  had  ceased,  llius  the  duke  of  the  rest  But  Bosaiiii  has  introduoea  the 
8l  Alhan's  is  master  of  the  hawks  in  the  ftahion  of  writing  aU  the  ornaments  in 
rOTal  household,  with  a  salary  of  upwards  fidl.  The  Italian  style  of  angiugsppeara 
of  6000 dollars.  Besidestheahsolutesine-  to  the  greaiett  advantace  in  the  concert, 
cures,  there  are  offices  of  which  the  du-  and  the  buffo  style  of  the  opera.  The 
ties  are  discharged,  for  a  nnaU  salaiy,  hy  Oennan  school,  or  style,  is  more  unb^d- 
a  deputy,  while  the  placeman  pockets  the  ing,  and  better  adapted  for  church  music 
principal  profits.  Lord  EUenborough,  for  The  fiigue  is  its  triumph ;  jinnnesH  and 
[□stance,  is  clerk  of  the  court  of  Kui^s  steadiness  its  eiceUences.  The  German 
bench,  with  a  salary  of  4!2,OOOdollBrs.  In  aims  at  simpUcin,  character,  and  deep 
the  departments  of  the  army,  navy,  reve-  meaning,  ana  wishes  to  make  the  rouaic 
nne,  adminJHtration,  &C.,  are  numberlese  a  perfect  exprassion  of  the  feeling.  Henca 
similar  cases.  The  total  amount  of  mou-  the  Oertnan  singer  oflen  neglects  to  make 
ey  thus  paid,  in  great  part,  to  iKihlemen,  the  words  distincdy  intelligible.  Yet  the 
or  their  rela^ns  and  dependants,  is  little  Getraans  have  adopted  much  fivm  the 
short  of  half  a  million  pounds  sterlinff  a  Italians,  in  regard  to  the  cuhivalion  of  the 
year.  (See  ParUanumtary  JUfona,  at  Uie  vocal  organs,  as  well  as  the  execution, 
close  of  the  last  volume.)  and  have  treated  singing  mostscientifical- 
Stnciifs.  In  the  article  Mvtk  (q.  v.)  ly.  There  is  a  aurpri^ng  similarity  of 
we  have  touched  upontheorigtnofrocal,  cnaracter  in  the  schools  of  sin^g  and 
as  weD  as  instnmieDtal  muric.  Singing  ^inting,  in  each  of  these  twp  nations, 
unites,  in  its  perfection,  music  with  lyric  The  French  method  borders  closely  on 
poetry :  we  soy  lyric  poetT7,  because  the  declamation,  and  shows  the  proneneee  of 
poetry  must  accord  with  the  music,  and  the  nadon  to  conversation.  The  langtiage 
music  is,  in  itself  a  language  of  f^ing.  isvetyuntkviHable  for  singing,  on  account 
Tlte  chief  elements  of  a  good  wnger  are,  of  its  want  of  verbal  accent,  and  the  swal- 
1.  a  voice  distinguidted  for  melody  and  lowing  of  the  final  syllables.  Though  the 
compsn ;  2.  skiU  to  read,  notes  correctly  -German  idiom  can  by  no  meansbe  saidto 
and  readily,  and  accurate  intonation;  3.  a  be  well  adapted  for  onpng,  on  account 
dietiiict  Dttennce ;  and  4.  adaptation  of  of  its  many  consonants,  yet  the  Fi«iichis 
the  d^veiT  to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  still  le«  so,  particularly  fiom  its  manvna-  - 
in  vriiich  the  singer  shows  his  taste  and  sal  sounds.  The  French  singing  is,  how- 
k^ag.    There  are  three  chief  methods,  ever,  truly  fine  in  the  rimple  national 
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taogs:  iberc  recall  the  time  of  the  troiibk-  ron,  the  pMnon  fiir  rouric  tod  oi^iig 

doura,  and  have  someihiDg  imcomiiiotilj  reached  its  height;  maoy  oTtheemptnna 

-  chamuitg.  With  the  chantoiu,  vaadevHUt,  gave  themBetvea  up  to  it  with  iidoi.  Bui 

and  rmtkim/t,  the  case  is  diSerent:    in  proper  singing  schoola  were  notknown  in 

those,  the  French  aim  chiefly  at  wil  and  ancient  Rome,  as  the  mow  di«dnguialied 

point,  and  the  song  is  made  subaervientto  musicians  were  foreigner.    Amgng  [Im 

the  words,  not  the  words  to  llie  song.  All  Gauls,  musie  waa  taught  and  pracliMl  I? 

three  nstionH  have  tnany  w<m^  for  p?ing  the  Druids  and  Bards,    With  tlie  rehgioe 

Jiging,  butiii  '  '     "-  ■■-  -'- '-^ ■— ' 


as  toe  uennans.  ajau  uunxiuctxi  uuu  unuuu*    ^'haji  *» 

.Sti^t^  ScAoolf .— The  atudv  of  singing,  earliest  tiroes,  the  wagen  <^  Sodaiidud 

as  an  art,  has  been  browed  uy  its  ^vo-  Britaia  were  celebrUed ;  after  the  eitiK- 

tion  to  the  service  of  reli^oii,  both  in  an-  tion  of  Druidism,  they  were  called  «»• 

cienl  and  modem  times,  and  it  has  been  afrtU,  and  resided  chieft;  in  Wiles.  Wbil 

considered  an  elfectual  insinunenl  in  the  has  been  said  of  the  Tuiscon  of  the  Qia- 

civilizatiDn  of  mankind.     It  was  a  law  of  mans,   is   very   uncertain ;  hovrerer,  dn 

the  Egyptians,  that  children  should  Ido  m-  Gemums  had  singere,  and  national  aonn 

nructed  in  particular  branches  of  music  particularly  maruaj  songs,  which  itn 

and  singing:  we  may  therefore  justly  in-  transmitted  fit)m  mouth  to  nwutb.    WiU 

fer  that  singing  schools  existed  in  Egypt,  the  introduction  of  Chrislianity,  tiie  inf- 

AmoDg  the  Jews,  singing  was  cotmected  iug  schools  acquired  a  higher  and  dowi 

with  dl  their  religious  ceremonies.  Samu-  character.     The  first  Chnstians,  partica- 

el  eatsbhshed,  during  the  peaceful  yenis  larly  the  Ther^>eulB9,   in  Palestine  uu 

of  his  nile,  the  celebrated  schools  of  the  Egypt,  sang  hyiuna  in  alternate  chan, 

prophets,  in  which  singing,  music,  and  po-  duringthdrreligiousceremonie&Clein^ 

etry  were  taughL  Under  David,  the  chief  Roiiianus,  a  companion  of  lbs  ^P*^ 

of  tlie  Levites  gave  instruction  in  singing,  Paul,  was  the  firat  to  establish  the  beio 

and  bad  the  direction,  with  twen^-four  singer,  to  h^n  the  pealm,  and  lead  ibe 

aasiRants,  of  a  choir  of  4000  singers  and  assembly  ;  the  elders  of  the  cfaurcb  were 

musicians.      Araons  the   Chinese,    also,  also  the  directors  of  the  nnging.  Ambw 

ranging  schools  liave  Deen  estahlishKl  from  and  Chrysostom  waxmly  promoted  it.   As 

the  most  remote  times ;  two  of  the  piin-  early  as  the  fitat  centunes.  perticulu  nii|- 

nipaJ  mandarins  are  directors  of  the  ung-  ing  schools  were  established.     (^^  ^ 

iug  schools  at  Pekin ;  eight  head  teachers,  latee  that  St.  Theodoeius  was  head  wigcr 

aira  sixteen   under  teachers,  with  ei^t  at  the  church,  in  his  naiive  place, fioialiis 

subonUnate  mandaiins,  eight  musicogra-  earliest  childhood,  and  St.  Nicetiu^  ucb- 

phMfi,  and  eiffhty  scholars,  compose  the  bishop  of  Tr«ves,  in  the  first  half  of  'b' 

uMitutioi].     Among  the  Jews,  splendor,  sixthcentury, resolved  tohavealldisbo^ 

and  the  hire  of  the  fine  aria,  reached  their  l)om  in  his  diocese,  instructed  in  ssf^ 

height  under  Solomon,  and  no  exhibition  as  soon  as  they  could  talk.     Proper  kibi- 

of  modem  times  can  be  compared  with  noriee   for  spreading  the  knovMge  oi 

the  musical  festival  at  the  dedication  of  mnging  were  first  established  in  Romeb; 

Solomon's  temple,  at  which,  according  to  pope  Byivealer,  between  314  and  33i  ■* 

tndilion,   were    united    200,000  singers,  singing  school,  belonging  joinlh  to  bUim 

40,000  baipa,  40,000  sistrums,  and  300,000  churches  in  the  city,  was  instituted,  uu 

silver  trumpets.    Among  the  Greeks,  the  was  ohhged  to  furnuh  chous  Gir  ^  ^' 

oracles  were  always  delivered  in  song,  sacred  manes  and  wligimm  cereBKaM* 

The  scholars  of  Pytha^ras  were  obliged,  conducted  by  the  pope  or  presbyter.  1^ 

on  waking  in  the  morning,  and  before  go-  director  of  tnia  sinsing  scbod,  called  Pn* 

ing  to  sleep  in  the  evening,  to  chant  boiikb,  nncmua,  instnicteS  seieet  youAs  in  anf 

in  order  to  overcome  the  disturbing  influ-  ing,  reading  of  the  Holy  Scripturea,  sad i" 

ences  of  the  world.     The  greatest  variety  good  mannera ;  theaeacholusweiecaU^ 

ofhvnins  were  sung  in  the  worship  of  minutndu  and  cfertn.     Pope  Gnaoo"!* 

Apollo.  The  nn^g  schools  of  the  Greeks  Great  (590—604)  gteady  estended  tfo 

arecelabrated;  attheirgreatpublicgamea,  improved  the  singing  schools.    In  tK 

musical  contests  took  place,  and  the  four  school  of  the  I^teian,  the  couch  wkkI 

most  aaered  festivalB,  the  Olympic,  Pythi-  to  be  seen,  in  the  ninth  century,  csi  ^^ 

on,  NenMean,  and  Isthmian  games,  as  well  Gregory  t^poaed  while  be  insiiucied  tiK 

as  the  Panadiensa,  thus  became  schools  angers,  as  also  the   r«d  vrith  whieb  'f 

of  music.     Through  the  Etruscans  and  threalened  the  boys,  and  his  Jnt^/f^ 

Greeks,  ^giog  was  introduced  amiaig  ton.     [See  Ait^hmg.)     The  boys  ^ 

the  Romans.    Uoder  the  Roman  empe-  sang  well  were  maintauied  by  the  kboA 
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auil  afterwards  made  chamberiains  to  the  old  Roman  scbool.    The  Bame  powerful 

pope.     Mmi  of  the  Bcholan  were  taken  influence  which  he  exerciaed  over  ihean- 

iroui  the  Roman  orplian  asylum,  whence  ciem  Italian  Bchool  of  Biligiog,  Francoeco 

the  Biuging  school  wasftlso  called  orpAano-  Durante  (q,  v.)  had  over  the  modem.    At 

tropkium.     The  same  pope  eeut  Augustin  the  end  of  the  seventeeDth  century,  the 

or  Austin  as  a  nuBeionary  to  England,  ac-  singing  school  of  Francesco  Antonio  Pis- 

companied  by  niaoy  assistantB  and  sing-  tocui,  in  Bologna,  was  diatinguiahed,  which 

era.     Aupistusandking  Al&ed,at  tlieend  wae  continued   by   bis  famous  scholaia, 

of  the  ninth  century,  spread  the  art  of  Ant.   Bernachi   and  Ant.  Pas.      In   the 

sin^ng   in  Great  Britain.     Chartemogne  eiglileenib  century,  the  foUowiug  schools 

introduced  it  into  France  and  Germany,  were  celebrated :  tbatof  Brivlo,  inMilau; 

He  sent  aingeis  to  Rome,  who  were  there  Franc.  Pell,  in  Modena ;  Redi,  in  Flur- 

inatructed,  and,  on  their  return,  founded  ence ;  Amadori,  in  Rome ;  but,  particu- 

ainging  schools,  first  at  Metz  and  SoisBons,  larly,  those  of  Nic.  Porpora  [q.  v.),  Leo- 

afterwards  in  many  other  towns.    Charie-  nardo  Leo,  and  Franc.  Feo,  in  Naples, 

magne  often  presided    in   his    principal  (See  Balian  JUutic.)     These   conservato- 

school,  and  directed  the  inatniction;  hii  lioe  (q.  v.),  or  public  slnginc  and  mnsic 

daughters   practised  music  three   houre  schoob,  had  the  greatest  influence,  both 

doily.     AU  the  music  moetera  were  taken  in  Italy  and  Franae,  in  perfecting  music. 

from  the  clergy.  From  the  time  of  Pepin,  SinioAaLiA,  in  the  papal  delegation  of 

a  royal  chapel  wosalwaysconnectod with  Urbino,  betvfeen  Rimim   and  Ancona;  a 

the  ro^al  palace,  under  the  Inspection  of  small  fortilied  place  with  GSOO  inhabitants, 

a  music  master,  called  mmerird.    The  so  celebrated  for  ita  atuiual  fair,  which  lasts 

called  gm/  science  of  the  Provencals  em-  from  July  20  to  August  10.     During  this 

braced  music  asweUaepoetry.   The  trou-  time,  loggit  or  booths  are  erected'along 

badoura  difiiised  it  from  the  eleventh  to  the  canal,  which  are  crowded  with  for- 

the  fourteenth  century ;  tfaeschoolsof  the  eign  and  native  traders,  and  the  place, 

miimesingers  originated  from  them ;  the  thronged  with  jugglers,  dancers,  &c^  ex- 

nioet  ft ouriahing  period  of  the  German  hibits  a  panoranutof  Italy  in  miniature, 

minnesmgerd  was  in  the  thirteenth  centu-  Sinune   Fdhd.       The    term   timiling 

ry ;  among  them  were  emperors,  kings,  fvtid  is  applied  to  a  ftind  appropriated  by 

princes,  and  counts ;  butvchen,  at  a  later  a  government   to  the  purchase  or  extin- 

period,  the  use  of  court  fools  prevailed,  guishment  of  its  own  debts.     Where  a 

these  noble   singers   became  extinct  at  government  merely  directs  its  treasurer 

court,  and  the  art  fell  into  the  hands  of  to  apply  moneys,  accruing  from  perma' 

coimnon   mastersingeTB.    (q.  v.)      In  the  neut  sources  of  revenue,  to  the  payment 

middle  of  the  fifteenth  centui?,  figurate  of  the  public  debt,  the  term  rinlang/uTid 

munc  was  already  Isught  in  the  sin^ng  can  only  signify  the  excess  of  the  current 

schools  at  Augsburg.     French  and  Ger-  revenues  over  the  current  expendinuvs. 

man  compoeitiotis  were  principally  sung.  But  the  tenn  is  not  ordinarily  applied  in 

The  principal  singitig  choirs  of  the  north  such   a  case.      In  England,  as    early  oi 

of  Gemionv,  sprung  from  the  religious  1716,  sir  Robert  Walpole  projected  the 

zeal  of  Luther,  who  advised  the  study  of  nnking  fund  system,  which  was  partially 

music,  and  the  cultivation  of  it,  as  a  part  applied  at  that  time,  but  brought  into  op- 

of  the  religious  service.     In  those  early  oration   more  fiiUy  in  1786,  by  Mr.  Pitt, 

times,  when  the  custom  prevailed  of  per-  New    taxes  were  imposed   to  such   an 

forming  mysteries,  and  celebrating  many  amoimt  as,  upon  estimation,  would  leave 

other  religious  festivals,  singing  choirs  of-  a  surplus  revenue  of  £900,000  beyond 

ten  asmstedinthese  performances.  Anoth-  the  current  annual  expenditure,  and  the 

er  kind  of  singing  school,  which  existed  payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt 

iu  the   twelfth  and  tljirteenth  centuries.  Assuming  that,  for  a  given  number  of 

must  also  be  mentioned.  In  Italy,  princes  years,  the  expenditure  of  the  govenmient 

and  stales,  in  the  middle  ages,  had  in  their  would  not  eiceed  the  estimated  amoun^ 

service  whole  companies  of  singers  and  and  that  tlie  resources  would  yield  this 

players,  who  appealed  in  numbers  at  all  surplus,  it   followed,  of  coiu'se,  that  the 

tbe  chief  festivals.  Guidoof  Arezzo.atthe  public  debt  would  eventually   be  extin- 

begimting  of  the  thirteenth  century,  did  guished  by  the  application  of  this  surplus 

much   for  the  improvement   of  singing,  to  this   purpose.    And  if  the  revenuea, 

and  founded  new  schools.    In  the  six-  and  expenditures  for  other  purposes  than 

leenth  century,  a  higher  and  purer  taste  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  principal 

fbr  mumc  was  awakened,  chiefty  by  Pa-  of  the  pubUc  debt  were  kept  at  the  soma 

teatrina  (q.  v.),  the  ftmous  master,  of  the  amount,  it  would  follow  that  a  greater 
Toj.  XI.              36 
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•mount  could  snnuklljr  be  applied  to  the  ww  entered  in  ibe  faocte  of  the  m*uwj 
paymentof  thepiiodpuof  the  debtjBince  to  tbe  cnidit  of  tboM  CMumiariaMta. 
B  sntaUer  amouDt  would  be  requisite  for  Cen»in  TeTenuee  were  ^jmqiriaied  to  lUa 
thepaytneDtoftbeiiitereM,iQcoii«equence  fund,  it  being  intendea,  Bke  anv  other 
of  ibe  coneiant  reduction  of  the  debt,  amilar  (me,  u  ascot  <tf  pledge  of  tbe  pub- 
All  tbU  18  quite  plain,  and  it  would  be  lie  faith  and  resources  to  tbe  puUic  cred- 
equally  true  whetlier  tiie  payments  were  itors.  But  belbre  tbe  close  of  that  war, 
Ibe  eitinKuishmeni  of  a  certain  potiion  the  fiind  had,  from  time  to  time,  been 
of  the  debt,  or  the  purchase  of  it  by  the  eharced  with  the  payment  of  amounta  to 
commiBsioners,  or  by  trualeed,  who  should  whiiSi  h  was  inadecpuue,  so  tbsl  it  bo 
hold  the  amount  redeeniad,  and  receive  loncer  held  out  sufficient  eecuti^  to  the 


interest  upon  it,  like  any  other  creditors  public  creditors.  Accordingly,  in  1817,  a 
>f  tbe  government,  applying  the  interest  larger  amount  of  appropriations  was  made 
10  received  to  the  fiirtherpurchase  of  stock,    to  Uie  fund,  and  t^  tbe  act  of  congrcaeof 


of  tbe  government,  applying  the  interest    burger  amount  of  appropriations  was  made 
of  the  sinking  fiind  had  been  in  open- 


This  latter  aystem  was  adopted  in  Great  the  third  of  March  of  that  year,  it  was 

Britain,  so  that,  in  1813,  wbeu  this  system  provided  that  the  ceitificatea  of  the  stock 

-''  'be  sinking  fiind  had  been  in  open-  redeemed  should  be  cancelled ;  thai  is,  the 

_._.itwenn-aevenyeaia,aUttlemore  than  commiBaoneis  of  this  fund  did  not  any 

£310,000^000  Bterimg  bad  been  redeem-  longer  appear  as  the  crediton  of  the  0dt- 

ed,  leaving  the  net  amount  of  the  public  etrunent  on  tbe  treasury  bo<^a.     The 

debt  about  £575,000,000,  thourti  the  nom-  ordinary  and  plain  mode   of  proceedmg 

inal  BmoumwBBthenHbove;Sl2,000,000.  was  adopted;  whenanypart  of  the  debt 

In  1786,  the  debt  was  about  £238,000,000.  was  paid,  the  securities  were  cancelled, 

When  this  syMem  was  adopted,  it  was  and   did   not    aflerwatds  appear  in  the 

represented  that,  by  some  mygterious  ope-  public  acoounta. 

ratim,  it  would  infallibly  result  in  the  eX'  SiON ;  one  of  tbe  hills  on  which  the 

tinguishmenlof  ihedebt;  and  the  system  city  of  Jerusalem  was  built    The  part 

was  celebrated  as  a  ^rand  economical  of  the  city  on  mount  Sion  was  also  called 

discovery.     But  after  mfinite  arguments  tbe  "  city  of  David,"  and  the  lower  city, 

and   calculations,  and  some   ri£cule  on  on  mount  Acra,  was  called  the  "daugbter 

the  part  of  unbelievers,  it  was  found  that  of  Sion."     (See  Jaiitalem,) 

there  was  no  advantage  obtained  by  buy-  Sioux,  or  Dahcotih  Iitnujts :  a  fim- 

ing  up  a  part  of  the  debt,  and  at  the  same  ily  of  Indian  ttibes  dwelling  to  the  weK 

time    contracdug  an    equal   or  greater  of  die  MinnippL    (See  Miam,  Jtm/tr- 

amount  at  an  equivalent  rate  of  interesL  imr.) 

A  sinking  ftind,  in  the  plain  and  intetli-  BiPBon  ;   a  bem  tube   with   one   leg 

gibte  sense  of  being  a  system  of  provisions  shorter  than  the  other,  used  fSv  traosfer- 

aud  guaranties  for  the  payment  of  the  ring  a  liquid  from  one  vessel  to  another, 

interest  and  redemption  of  the  principal  This  is  effected  \n  exhausting  the  eqihoa 

of  the  public  debt,  is  undoubtedly  of  gi«at  of  the  air  which  it  contains,  or  at  least  so 

importance,  and  necessary  to  sustain  the  rarefying  it  that  the  pressure  of  the  at- 

public  crediL    When  no  part  of  the  debt  moephere  on  the  sur&ce  of  tbe  water  wiQ 

IS  mode  redeemable,  sucn  a  svstem  can  force  up  the  liquid  beyond  the  highest 

be  carried  into  operation  only  by  buying  point  of  the  curve  of  the  nphon,  when  it 

up  the  public  securities.    But  the  stifl  will  descend  by  the  opposite  kg.    The 

continuing  to  call  the  part  so  bought  up  power  of  the  siphon  is  umited  merely  to 

a  portion  of  the  public  debt,  and  receiving  decantina,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  raise 

interest  ui>on  it,  and  keeping  accounts  tbe  liquid  above  its  level  in  the  angina] 

respecting  it,  are  a  mere  idle  ceremony,  vessel ;  nor  will  it  continue  to  act  afler 

A  sinking  fimd  was  eariy  eetablisbed  un-  the  level  of  the  veaeel  into  which  it  is  de- 

der  the  government  of  the  United  States,  canted  becomes  equal  to  that  from  wluclt 

From  1B03  down  to  1817,  the  sum  of  it  is  drawn  off.    Instead  of  o.-'       -- 


CS,000,000  annually  was  appropriated  to  the  sphon  of  air,  it  may  be  inverted  a 

mot  fiind,  and  the  stock  bought  up  or  paid  filled  with  water ;  if  both  ends  are  then 

off  by  the  coramissioiiers,  was  registered  stopped,  and  the  Sorter  l^  immersed  in 

b  the  treasury  office,  to  the  credit  of  the  the  water  to  be  drawn  o^on  removing 

commieeioners  of  that  fund ;  and  the  in-  the  plug^  the  water  will  flow.     If  lb« 

lerest  accruing  on  such  stock  constituted  sif^on  is  large,  as  is  the  ease  whera  itie 

a  part  of  the  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  used  iai  cairyingwater  over  ahil),  itmay 

iMere«  and  redemption  of  tbe  principal  be  filled  l^  an  orifice  in  the  upper  point 

of  the  unredeemed  part  of  the  debt ;  bii4  of  the  curve,  which  may  then  be  phiggad  ; 

inl814,a  linle  more  dian  $3^000,000  and,  on  removing  the  phigsof  U>e  coda, 
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the  water  will  flow,  aa  in  the  cue  iMt  ipheres,  which  othen  attribute  to  the 
xnentioned.  A  Wlinemberg.  upbon  is  nine  Muses.  There  is  likewise  a.  story 
one  in  which  the  extremities  of  the  less  of  ifaeir  trial  of  skill  iu  ain^g,  with  the 
are  turned  upwardH,  and  which  can  be  Muses.  The  latter  were  victorious,  m^ 
kept  constaDtly  filled.  (See  Ifydmtaties,  pluchjng  ibe  feuhers  firom  the  wings  of 
«nd  ^ir.)  the  Sirens,  made  garlands  of  them.  Ac- 
Sib  ;  a  tenn  of  courteej,  now  applied,  cording  to  Hyginiis,  the  Sirens  received 
without  distiBction  of  nnk,  to  all  peracwi,  these  wings  from  Cecea,  after  the  rape  t^ 
fimaerly  cixifined  to  genttenen  (probably  Proaertnue, because, although  inhertrain, 
derived  from  tiew,  uxgaeut,  \<xa).  It  ts  thev  had  not  rendered  her  asnaunce. 
also  die  title  of  honor  ^  Ln^hts  and  bar-  Sikids  [dogstar);  the  most  Inilliuit  of 
onels,  sod  ae  sucb  in  always  prefixed  to  the  fixed  start,  and  the  largest  in  the  con- 
-  the  Christian  name. — Srt,  in  France,  isa  stellaiion  of  the  Qreot  Dog.    [See  Cm- 


of  Kspect,  by  which  the  king  is  ad-    cbBoliont,  and 


drcMed.  Siaocco : 


uADogdag*.) 

;  a  hot,  relajoDg  a 


.TT- 


SiKACH.    Jesus,  sou  of  Sirach,  was  a  rive  south-east  wind,  which  blows  _  .__ 

Jew  of  Palestine,  who,  about  B.  C.  140;  cily  and  Italy.     Some  have  supposed  H 

after  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  traiwlaied  into  to  be  the  same  as  the  ainuMin,  tempered 

Greek,  for  the  use  of  the  Alexandrian  by  its  passage  actoas  the  water. 
Jews,  the  book  of  Proveiho,  which  his        Sibhordi,  John  Chories  Leonard  Si- 

'"  '         '  '  >    .     -  -  0,00^  ^ ,  cetebnted  hietorioii  and  po- 

_    . titical  eciMiomist,  was  boni  at  Geneva,  in 

k  (Wisdom  of  Je-  1773,  of  a  &mily  oiigiutlly  fiom  Pin,  but 

BUB,  son  olSatwii,  or  EcclMiastkus)  into  whidi  had  long  be«n  settled  in  the  south 

the  canon ;  by  the  ProtestanU  it  b  ntnfced  of  Fnnce,  and  in  Switzerland.    The  &- 

aiiM»g  the  apoctyphal  bocks.    It  is  wiit-  ther  of  I^Hnoodi,  a  member  of  the  old 

ten  in  a  deep  telwouB  looe,  and  abounds  Genevan  govmiinuU,  retired  to  Pn^fi^f 

is  excellent  pracncsl  rules  of  life.  with  his  &n^,  in  cnisequence  of  the 

Siun.    (See  Sdlamandtr.)  troubles  in  1793.    (See  Geneva.)    On  his 

SiKZHS ;   infwoT  goddeeae*,  who,  by  return,  in  1794,  he  was  arrested,  with  his 


grandftther,  ofifaesamenainejhadoiiBi-  mondei 
aallycoaipoaedinlldMew.  TheCalhoUc  titicale- 
church  adinits  this  bbdt  (Wisdom  of  Je-    1773,  ol 


(heir  sisgtng,  &8cinated  tboae  that  sailed  son,  and  both  were  sentenced  to  a  yeai's 
by  their  iriand,  and  then  destroyed  them,  imprisonment,  and  a  heavy  fine.  luving 
Homer  mentions  but  two,  and  represents    mrovered  bislibertyaAerthe9thThBnni- 


^tnasfoungwomeD,  without  informing  dor,  SismeiHli  went  Co  Tuscany  (1795^  but 

usoftheifwigin.    Later  poeB,  who  give  a  was  there  subjected  to  new  persecutions. 

difTetent  account  o£  their  persons,  num-  The  French  fiist  threw  him  into  prison 

ber,  names,  and  place  of  rendenoe,  usual-  as  an  aristocrat;    and,    Getieva  haviiv 

hr  describe  th«n   as  daughters  of  the  bera  meanwhile  atmemd  to  Fiance,  the 

jE^toGaa  riv«r  god  Adielous,  by  Scerope,  insurgent  Italians  next  confined  him  as  a 

dw^ttor  of  Amrtbarai,  cir  b^  the  muse  Frenchman.     In  the  autumn  of  1600,  he 

Helpomene,  or  Terpsichore,  BometimeB  returned  to  Geneva,  and  soon  after  ^h- 

•B  having  HWting  fi«m  the  blood  which  lisfaed  his  fiist  worii,  TtMeau  de  V^gneid- 

flowed  to  the   earth   fiwn  the  honi  of  ture  TWcotk  (1601),  which  was  soon  after 

Achelous,  broken   in  his  struggle  with  followed  by  several  valuable  woi^  par- 

Heieules.    Euripides,  in  reference  to  the  liculariy   the    treatise    entitled    Ik    to 

lauer  account,  calls  them  the  daugfatets  of  Kdunt  Cbimnercialc  (2  vols.,  Svo.,  1803). 

die  Earth.    Sophocles  call*  them  daugb-  Hi>  studies  w«i«  not  confined  lo  histwy, 

toB  of  Pborens ;  and  this  is,  pertiups,  the  politics  and  the  sraenceaauziliaiy  to  them; 

oddest  account.   TheaatborortheOrphic  be  also  paid  much  attention  to  polite  lit- 

Anonauiics  places  them  on  a  projecting  eraiiue.    Hiscztetuiveknowledgeoffbr- 

ToA  on  the  ahoie  near  JEtoM,  allunng  die  eign  literataresj  porticulariy  the  Gennan 

Argonauts  by  tbcdr  fitfal   mnging;    But  aenoolafpo«iTandmticiBm,ccaitributed 

<h^ieus  sang  a  heroic  song  to  bts  lute,  and  to  raise  his  views  above  the  narrow  omi- 

tbeSireDsBungawayiheirflutesandlyies,  ventMHud    mles   thai    pndomintnt    in 

and  threw  tbemselvea  inta  the  see,  where  Frmcb  netbatics;  and  hmlMUnturtia 

they  became fonnUaUB  rocks.   Theaett-  Mufi  A  r£un)}M  (2d  edition, 4  vols.,  1639, 

MU^diaaoaavenadionDDeiCouldnotbe  translated  into  Englisfa)  forme  an  epoch 

dangenm*  to  UlyBsea,  and  the  poet  as-  in  bleraiv  history.   In  die  field  of  history, 

amnesotheTsintheTyirties>eanMa,iriiMii  Siemondi  bas  acquired  a  hi^  reputatioii 

he  Bnoountered.   Piatofagiii  eight  Sirens,  by  his  two  great  woiks,  fiuton  def  JU- 

wboarebanteroundtHidMeightheaveiily  puUtfuu  JbUermet  dn  JMoyen  •Are  (16 

evtdea,  and  irtio  make  the  music  (rf*  the  vola.,  Svo,  3d  edititm,  1696),  and  Sitaitt 
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. .  r  b}-  ilie  pope  and  caidiiwb  id 

!  Abu-  this  chapel-  during  Pitsion  Week,  whes 

vaua  Principtt  iTtiamomie  politique,  ou  grand    and   appropriale  ceremonies,  aid- 

de  la  Rxchase  dmu  $a  Rapports  avec  la  od  bj'  iDCOmparable  music,  combine  wiA 

Popvialion  (2  v<i\s.,  ^eiitioD,  lSi9);  Ju-  llie   uobleet   productions   of   the   pencil, 

lia  Stvera  (3  vote.,  1623)— -a  historical  to-  to  produce  die  highest  effect  of  Catholic 

tnance,  illunlrating  the  stMe  of  Gaul  at  the  wership. 

time  of  the  inrasion  by  Clovis,  lownrds  9iBTRjk.     (See  htdioA  Jjiteratitn.] 

the  end  of  the  fifth  century;  Historv  of        SrsTauH;  a  musi    '  ' — ' "' 

the  Italian  Republics,  being  a  View  of  the  ancients.     The  Egy 


?nd  of  the  fifth  century ;  Historv  of        SrsTauH ;  a  musical  in 
taliaii  Republics,  beinc  a  View  of  the    ancients.     The  Egyptians  used  it  in  th 
Riac,  Progress  and  Fall  of  Italian  Free-    woiship  of  las,  and  it  is  Hill  found  i 


tlom  (in  EnsUnh,  1  toI^  and  French,  2  Egypt  and  AbyssinlB-.    It  c 

Tols^  8vo.,  1833);  and  Da  Etpiranca  et  oral    hoop    of    metal    with    a    handle; 

daB<tmniderHaiie{lS^).    He  was  also  Through  this  hoop  are   bcsed   holes,  in 

a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Revue  Eney-  ■  which  are  metal  bars,  which,  ou  agitaong 

dopidiqM  preriouslj  to  its  adoption  of  or  bealins  the  instruTnent,   produce   the 

Si.  Simonian  principles;  and  most  of  the  sound.      The  finer  the   metal,  and   the 

notices  of  the  diatinguished  historical  per-  more  perfect  the  propoition  of  the  holes, 

Bonages  of  Italy  in  the  BiographM  Vnaotr-  the   mon  agreeable   is  the  tone  of  tlie 

itUt  are  from  his  pen.    In  bis  political  instrument.    The  German  guitar  has  also 

principles,  Sismondi  is  aristocratjco-repub-  been  called  fiffnan. 

tican;  and,  although  he  had   previously  Sistfbits;  kingof  Corinth  (which,  ac- 

appeared,  if  not  opposed,  at  least  ihdiffer-  cording  to  some,  h'e  built),  and  son  of 

ent,  to  the  imperial  gpvemment,  yet,  after  jCoIus  and  Enarete.  He  married  Merope, 

Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  he  publish-  the  daughter  of  Atlas.     The  Atdc  poets 

ed  a  warm  cul<)gium  on  the  acU  addition-  relate  many  instances  of  his  art   Th«eui^ 

nrf  [Examen  de  ia  Conrt^ution  fhinfaite),  whoeo  dominions  he  disturbed.  Blew  him. 

in  which  he  called  upon  all  Frenchmen  Some  impute  his  death  to  Jupiter,  in  re- 

to  rally  round  the  emperor,  in  defence  of  venge  lor  liis  having  informed  j£sopuB  of 

the  nauonal  independence.     Napoleon,  in  the  i^ie  of  his  daughter.     He  b  said  to 

consequence,  named  him  a  member  of  have  put  Death  in  fetters,  so  that,  fiff  some 

the  legion  of  honor;  but  Sismondi  declin-  time,  no  one  died.     He  afterwards  over 

ed  receiving  any  mark  of  &vor.     As  a  reached  Pluto,  by  getting  lesre  to  vjni 

historian,    ho    is   distinguiehed    for    bis  the  upper  regions,  whence  he  did  not  re- 

flill  and  accurate  narrative,  dnwn  with  turn  till  he  had  lived  out  tbenatura]  term 

great      acrupulotuness      from      original  of  his  life.    In  consequence  of  ths,  he 

Bouiree ;  and  his  works  are  replete  with  was  oUiged  to  roll  a  heavy  stone  to  the 

instruction  in  regard  to  facts,  and  in  their  top  of  a  lull  in  the  infernal  rcfpons.     Tbe 

))icture9  of  the  changes  in  the  social  con-  stone  no  sooner  retched  the  summit  than 

dition.    Butho.is  sometimes  prolix,  and  it  fell  hack,  thus  rendering  his  punlelmietti 

we  often  mies  the   profound  views  and  eternal. 

large  conclusions  of  me  philosophical  his-  Siwah  ;  one  of  the  oases  in  the  deeert 
tonan.  of  Libra,  to  the  west  of  Egypt,  interesting 
SisTiNX  Chapbl  {Cappdia  Sisttna] ;  a  from  the  ruins  which  it  contains.  It  lies 
cliap«lintheVatican,mcalledfivmpo[w  in  lat.  39°  l^-  N. ;  k>n.  26°  6'  E. ;  ISO 
Siztus  IV,  who  erected  it,  and  destined  it  miles  W.  from  the  Nile,  and  is  about  mx 
fbrlherelieiousserTiceeperlbnnedduring  miles  long  by  four  oar  five  wide.  It  is 
Pasuon  Week,  for,  which  it  is  still  chiefly  suNiosed  to  contun  6000  inhabitants,  of 
used.  Its  dimensions  are  very  large.  The  whom  3500  are  in  the  town  of  Siwah. 
whole  wall  behind  the  altar  is  covered  by  The  toil  is  fertile,  yielding  datet^  pome- 
Michael  Angelo's  picture  of  the  last  Judg-  giBnates,  ftsB,  ohves  and  grapes.  Tegnd 
ment — a  ^reat  poem  in  itself  On  the  springs,  holding  salt  in  solution,  are  ou- 
rauhed  ceding,  the  same  master  has  paint-  merous.  This  oasis  is  supposed  to  be  the 
ed  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  around  site  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Jiimtcr 
it  prophets  and  sibyls.  The  other  walls  Ammon,  the  ruins  of  which  travelleis 
contom,  in  twelve  compartments,  the  pro-  think  they  have  discovered  at  the  distance 
ductions  of  Signorelti,  Filippi,  Perugino,  of  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  town,  co*- 
Roaelli,  &^,  which  relieve  the  mind,  ering  an  are«  of  %0  feet  by  300.  Tbe 
tasked  by  the  ngantic  and  overpowering  ruins  are  in  the  Egyptian  style  of  archi- 
conceptioos  of  the  immortal  Angelo.  tectuie,  and  covered  with  a  profUsioD  of 
Words  are  iriadequale  to  describe  the  him^lvphical  and  other  sculptures  in  re- 
effect  of  the  celetntion  of  the  passion  of  tief  ana  painted.  Nearly  a  mile  fiom  these 
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AmnxHi.    It  M  nine^  tett  in  leogth  by  which,  however,  was  embittered  by  the 

ffixQ',  and  nppeua  to  be  warmer  by  night  vexatlouB  controTenies  bl  which  hie  iiu- 

tban  bj  day.    Cloae  by  tbie  eiwing  m  quiet  cnirit,  and  bis  aTenion  to  the  mo- 

traceft  of  a  tem{4e  miypoeoA  to  be  the  rel'  naMic  ufe,  inTolved  him.  Cardinal  C^ni, 

id  of  a  HDnotuary  mentioned  by  Diodo-  the  protecuv  of  his  orda',  defended  biin 

nia  Sicuhu.    A  mountain  in  the  neigh-  60m  the  violence  of  hU  acaociateB;  but 

borhood  has  been  couvuted  into  cats-  he  vrae  contlDuallj  plunmd  into  new  dif- 

comfasjaomeofthe  tomba  of  which  arem  ficulties  by  hie  own  intoienmce,  and  the 

'"  '              ""       ■'  jf  the  moaka,  ariring  from  the 

a  which  he  bad  acquired  ae  a 


into  the  deeert  tDwarde  the  west,  and  {voved  t^  his  remoral  to  Veiuce,  where, 
tomba,  caiBcombi  and  churchee,  are  scat-  m  ISSfi,  he  was  appmnted  superintendeBt 
teted  ovw  the  waste.  At  a  ihon  diatauce  of  the  FnutciKan  school,  and,  in  1557, 
from  the  sacted  lake  there  is  a  temple  of  inquirilw-BeD««L  He  <Us<sbarged  these 
Bomau  or  Greek  caaatruction,  the  ai^-  offices  with  great  sbictoeaa,  and  not  with- 
tecture  of  which  is  of  the  Doric  oider—a  out  some  danger;  for  &e  Mtiareaee  to 
singular  circuinaiaiKe  in  a  countiy  pit-  which  the  Venetians  held  the  inquiatiiHi 
rouiided  t^  immenae  deserts,  and  400  conceited  hhn  serenl  times  to  Am  &om 
miles  distant  fiwn  the  ancient  aaata  of  the  ci^.  In  1560,  be  gladly  returned  to 
ciTJIizatioiii  (Bee  Browned  TVoodt  t»  Rome,  where  tbe  pope  made  bim  a  coud- 
.^Hea  and  ^/ria.]  leDor  of  the  holy  office  (tbe  inquioiion), 
Six  Nations.  {8«e  Jreqiwit,)  and  profteeor  in  tbe  uniTerri^;  and  his 
SizTus  V,  tbe  gteateet  ruler  and  atates-  order,  at  the  suggestion  of  Capri,  cboae 
man  among  ib«  popeB  of  the  three  last  him  their  pn>cuTator-g«ieraL  He  attend- 
centuiies,  was  boni  in  ISil,  at  Gmtla  a  ed  tbe  p^pal  legate  to  Spain,  in  1565,  as 
Hai«,  not  far  frmn  the  little  town  of  Mont-  tbe  theologian  of  the  embeaey.  Hera  he 
allo^  in  the  matfc  of  Aneona.  His  proper  became  acquainted  with  tbe  policy  of  the 
name  was  Felix  Peretti.  He  gB.Te  early  Spanish  court,  and,  bv  his  sermons,  ob- 
iudicatioiM  of  an  aspiriiig  spirit,  and  was  tamed  the  esteem  of  Pnilio  II  and  his  no- 
delivered  bf  his  uncle,  a  Franciscan,  at  blea.  The  cardinal  of  AieHendria  being 
Uontalto,  Dom  tbe  humUe  labors  b^  made  pope,  in'  1566,  luder  tbe  name  of 
which  bis  indi^nt  parent*  piooured  their  Pius  V,  elerated  his  old  friend  PM«lti  to 
bread.  In  tbe  sobooh  of  thie  order  at  the  tank  of  vicar-eeneral  of  the  Frwocas- 
Himialta,  Pesaro,  Fecmo,  Bt^onu,  Sic^  cans,  bishop  of  Sl  Agata  de'  Goti,  and 
Peretti,  bating  jomsd  tbe  FrsnciscanB  in  father  confessor  to  the  pope.  Peretti 
1634,  rec^vad  the  usu^  strict  educsr  now  labored  to  repress  the  diaardera 
tion  and  inMiuctiiHi  of  the  inooaslJeriM.  which  had  arisen  among  the  FraociscauB, 
Hie  active  qnrit  Man  made  him  conver-  and  to  imwove  by  pastoral  lettera  the 
aant  iritii  the  scbolimic  philosophy  and  momls  oftbe  clergy  of  his  diocese^  which 
theology  ai^  Roman  Utenitiire.  In  1544,  be  never  visited  but  race :  moreover,  he 
he  gave  iiMtructitm  in  the  canon  law  at  generously  pardoned  bis  former  euonies. 
Rimini,  and,  ■>>  IS'^  »  SiBuns.  IiilS48,  Li  1570,  he  was  made  a  caidmal,  and  as. 
be  was  made  priMLdoctM*  of  divini^,  sumed  tbe  Dameof^fentatta^bectiUBecaT- 
■ndBiqi«>hi^ei>aentttrtbetnoDastic  school  dinab  of  low  birth  are  accustomed  to  es- 
of  ffinina.  He  made  bimwif  fiunous  in  change  their  frmily  name  fer  die  name 
Borne,  likewise,  aean  acute  logician  and  of  their  native  place.  Well  acquunied 
pnncbflr,  when,  in  1551,  the  fevor  of  with  the  policy  of  his  coUea^uee,  be  be- 
some  carainalBpro^ired  him  a  permaneot  lieved  ^e  surest  way  togun  the  triple 
resdence.  Here  he  gained  muoh  repiita-  crown — the  great  olyect  ofhis  ambidtMi — 
tion,  not  only  tij  his  pulpit  perfhrmancee,  was  to  puisue  a  course  of  conduct  which 
but  also  by  his  jnoua  works,  as  tbe  found-  should  not  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the 
ing  of  a  btotheriioad  fur  solemnly  car-  other  oaidinsle.  "nil  then,  violenL  am- 
lying  the  host  to  the  wckp  under  the  Intious,  active,  and  strong  in  body,  be 
nomeoftbesocie^ofibebo^sacranient,  seemed  to  have  adoMed  with  the  ptirple 
ai^  on  asylum  fhr  indigeiit  young  girls^  all  the  opposite  qualities.  His  influence 
ae«otding  U>  tbe  rute  of  8l  Cbn.  His  over  Pius  V  he  used  with  moderation, 
wotfc  an  mystical  diviiH^,and  his  Gokleii  oiu),  after  bis  death,  avoided  conneeung 
Register,  emactad  Brom  the  writings  of  huneelf  with  any  party  in  the  conclave. 
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Uoder  OregoirXJII,  he  withdrew  almoct  which  he  constructed  wilh  mupriaii^ 
wholly  fiiMn  the  court,  and  toob  part,  aa  rapidity,  for  the  omameDt  of  Rome.  The 
ha  pTFtehded,  very  reluctaatlv  in  the  im-  aqueduct,  called  ooua/eliw,  the  lofty  ob»- 
provementorthecBiendBr,andEhe  impor-  lisk  in  front  of  Si.  Peter's  church,  tuid  tbe 
(ant  political  negotiations  with  Russia  triumphal  plIIaiH  of  Trajan  and  Harciu 
and  England,  in  which  his  nisdom  and  AiirehuB,  which  he  erected  at  a  groat  ex- 
experience  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  pense,  the  nohledomc  of  8l  Peter's,  and 
Me  treated  every  one  with  kindneaa  and  the  hospital  on  the  Tiber,  are  monuments 
aHahilJty,  and  suffered  injuries  without  of  his  zeal  for  the  splendor  and  wel&ie 
seeking  for  reveu^.  Instead  of  permit-  of  his  capital.  He  gwned  lasting  honor 
ting  his  poor  relations  to  reap  much  ad-  by  founding  the  Vatican  library,  fw  which 
vantage  from  his  advancement,  he  ex-  he  erected  a  ma^ificent  building,  with  i 
]>ended  his  income  (which  was,  indeed,  printing-office,  tor  the  publication  solely 
rathersinall)  in  pious  eetaUishmeiits.acts  of  the  works  of  ecdemastical  authon. 
of  benevolence,  and  literary  enterprises,  From  thie  Vatican  ptess  proceeded  kit 
erected  uew  monuments  to  forgotten  complete  edition  of  the  woriis  of  St.  Am- 
saiuts,  fed  the  poor,  superintended  an  brose,  and  the  Vulgate,  which  he  revised- 
edition  of  the  works  of  St  Ambrose,  and  Ai  Fetmo,  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  he 
E resented  the  appearance  of  a  sick  and  founded  a  univeisity;  at  Rome,  the  col- 
roken-down  old  man,  who  loved,  above  lege  of  St  Bonaveatuis,  lor  yoiinc  Fran- 
all  things  else,  tranquillity  and  derotion.  ciscsna ;  and  at  Bologna,  the  coltege  of 
But,  in  the  confessor^  chair,  where  the  Montalto,  His  chief  attentiwi,  however, 
liceniraus  nobles  confided  to  him  their  wea  directed  to  the  government  of  the 
secrets,  and  by  means  of  the  members  of  eccleeiaslical  states,  and  the  care  of  its 
his  household,  he  secretly  collected  a  flind  foreign  relations.  He  endeavored  to  in 
of  accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  crease  the  trade  and  indusoy  of  Rome  by 
vien's  and  charactera  of  the  most  distin-  abolishing  heavy  imposts,  and  establishing 
guiahed  Romans ;  and,  under  the  mask  manufectures  of  silk  and  of  wool  for  the 
of  pious  simplicity  and  feeble  old  age,  employment  of  the  poor.  He  improved 
prepared  himself  for  that  hiffh  destinylor  the  departments  of  the  police  and  the 
which  he  was  bom.  He  had  deceived  alt  ftiianc^  and  accumulated  a  fund  of  three 
about  him  as  to  his  true  character ;  and,  milhons  tcudi,  which  he  depoMted  in  die 
on  the  death  of  Gregory  XIII,  in  15B5,  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  to  serve  as  a  tiind 
the  majority  of  the  [»rdinals  were  con-  for  the  public  wbhib.  This  was  acquired 
-  vinced  that  a  pope  like  Montalto  irould  by  the  increase  and  ri^d  collection  of  the 
be  most  easily  managed.  In  cnnse-  public  taxes,  the  connscation  of  the  prop- 
quence  of  this  opmion,  he  was  chosen  enyof  criminals,  the  profits  of  new  pann- 
to  tbf  popedom  almost  unanimously,  and  houses  (tnonti\,  by  an  advance  on  the 
look  the  title  of  Siitus  V;  As  soon  as  he  price  of^  venal  offico,  and  the  sale  of 
was  sure  of  his  election,  he  threw  down,  many  which  had  never  befbre  been  sub- 
in  the  electoral  chapel,  ^e  staff  on  which  jects  of  traffic,  but  principally  by  rind 
he  had  hith«to  leaned,  and  came  forward,  economy.  The  expenses  of  his  court  ne 
to  the  astonishment  of  all,  with  a  dignity  limited  as  much  as  posnble.  Although 
and  firmness  indicative  of  that  indepen-  he  was  generous  to  his  former  patrons,  he 
dance  of  spirit  which  he  maintained  dur-  was  moderate  in  his  benefactions  to  his 
ing  his  five  years'  administration.  At  the  relatives.  For  the  administration  of  die 
very  beginningof  his  reigu,  heshowed the  affiurs  of  chureh  and  state,  he  instituted 
Ronuuis,bytho  speedy  execution  of  several  fifteen  congregations,  composed  of  car- ■ 
criming  bow  he  intended  to  exercise  dinals  and  other  officers.  The  most  re- 
justice,  which  had  slept  under  his  prede-  maricable  are  the  congregations  for  the 
ceasora.  Offences  against  the  public  peace  navy,  which  OMisisied  often  galleys,  for 
or  safety  he  punished  generally  with  the  protection  of  the  coast,  forthe  corn- 
death,  regardlees  of  all  interecssion.  He  plaints  of  the  people,  for  the  continuatiiHi 
removedunbithfuljudge9,lTeedtfaeStaIes  of  the  catalogue  of  prohilHted  books,  for 
of  the  Chureh  from  roDbers,  and  labored  carrying  mio  effect,  and  explainbia-,  the 
energetica^  to  restore  the  public  tran-  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  ftff  sa- 
quilhty.  Kit  he  was  a  terrtn*  onW  to  the  cred  rites  a»d  ceremonies,  and  for  the  ed- 
wick^;  oppressed  innocence  found  in  imnistretion  of  justice.  (See  Curia.) 
.  him  support ;  the  poor  were  ted  finm  his  Besides  the  establiabnient  if  serenl  f^ 
■torahouses,  and  thousands  of  idle  hands  tivals  in  honor  of  saints,  the  reign  of  Six- 
employed   in   the  erection  of  edifices,  tus  V  wasmariied  hythe  Umiiationofthe 
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0  seventy,  and  the  ity  of  his  bold,  able  and  lofty  mind,  filled 
obligation  imposed  on  all  Calfaolic  bisl)-  every  one  diat  approached  him  with  re- 
(^  Co  visit  Rome  once  in  eveiy  three,  t^ct  and  admiration.  He  was  fiunoiui 
■five,  or  ten  years,  sccordine  to  the  dis-  for  humorous  remartu  and  pithy  repor- 
tance  of  tfaeirBeeSfOn  pain  of  losing  their  tees,  by  which  he  often  overcame  oppoai- 
offices — an  ordinance  which,  tliougb  never  tion  and  effected  bis  objects.  Plain  in  bis 
strictly  enforced,  was  calculated  to  con-  exterior,  and  &ce  from  anxiety  about  s 
firm  the  old  papal  claims,  and  to  bind  the  nice  etiquette,  he  maintained  his  princely 
biebopa  mot«  firmlv  to  the  head  of  the  dignity  by  a  miyeatic  demeanor  and  strict 
church.  In  theological  controvei^ea,  consistency.  The  sletimes  of  his  de- 
SixtuB  maintained  a  wise  neutrality,  and  portmenc  was  rarely  interrupted  by  dis- 
enjoined  silence  on  tbe  Jesuits,  whom  be  plays  of  good  nature,  thougn  this  sotne- 
neverloved,when1heyconteiidedwith  the  times  happened,  as  in  his  mariis  of  Ibvot 
university  of  Louvain.  But  in  the  politi-  to  his  old  acquaintances  of  the  time  of  hia 
cal  events  of  his  time,  he  took  a  more  humble  condition.  He  was  reserved  to- 
aclive  share.  The  project  of  restoring  wards  those  around  him,  and  firm  even 
Germany  to  its  former  dependence  on  the  to  obstmacy  in  all  that  he  undertook, 
pc^  see  Med;  but  Sbttua  excited  the  Though  politics  occupied  the  greateet 
emperor  Rodolph  11  to  a  violent  petse-  share  of  his  attention,  yet  he  was  want- 
cution  of  heretics.  Two  Protestant  aove-  ing  in  nothing  which  became  the  bead  of 
re^ns,  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  Elizabeth,  the  church.  In  no  case  did  he  abuse  his 
queen  of  Euglaiid,  be  evconununicated,  power  togiatift^  petsonal  feelings  of  te- 
though  it  would  seem  only  for  the  sake  venge.  lliougb  never  b^bved,  he  was 
of  appearances,  mnce  he  sincerely  es-  imiverBallyteHml.  After  his  death,  which 
teemea  them  both  for  their  inteUeclual  happened  Augua  34, 1590,  the  populace, 
vigor,  and  would  never  seriously  support  imiated  by  the  pressure  of  taxes,  over- 
Spain  against  Heniy,  because  he  deemed  turned  the  siames  which  the  senate  had 
the  views  of  Philip  11  dangerous.  He,  erected  to  him  in  the  capitd.  Theconjec- 
however,  aided  this  monarch  with  funds  tore  that  his  death  was  hastened  by  poison, 
to  equip  die  aiinada  against  England,  but  at  the  instigation  of  the  Spanish  court, 
at  the  same  time  gave  the  British  envoys  whichhehad'ofieuded  by  hiscoldnento- 
an  opportunin'  to  see  that  he  would  not  wards  the  league,  and  by  the  manifestation 
disapprove  of  a  more  energetic  participe-  of  &vor  towards  Henry  IV,  is  not  support- 
tion  m  the  war  for  the  tndepeiidence  of  ed  In  sufficient  evidence.  All  that  could 
the  Netheriands,  in  order  to  curtail  the  beeffectodinsofewyeaTB,bycominanding 
Spamsh  power.  After  the  assasrination  talents  and  force  of  character,  with  the 
or  the  Guises,  be  excommunicated  Henry  feeble  means  which  were  left  to  the  p^tal 
III,  vet  without  giving  direct  su)^rt  m  see  by  the  reformation,  Siztus  accom- 
the  league.  But  while  Sixnis  V  con-  plished;  and  he  was  the  last  head  of  the 
ducted  with  moderation  towards  all  the  Roman  tTatholic  church,  whom  kings 
princes  of  his  time,  he  weakened  one  by  have  had  reason  to  fear, 
means  of  another,  and  made  them  all  da-  Ssalds.  (See  Sealda.) 
pendent  on  himself.  His  mind  was  oc-  BiATino ;  one  of  the  finest  ^mnastic 
ctipied  with  extensive  plans  for  the  en-  ezercises,  by  which  man,  as  Klopatock 
loi^ement  of  his  temporal  and  spiritual  sa^s,  "  tike  the  Homeric  gods,  strides  with 
power.  He  always  called  Naples  bis  wmged  feet  over  the  sea,  transmuted  into 
Kingdom,  and  made  the  Spanish  viceroy  solid  ^und."  It  is  one  of  the  healthiest 
feel  his  importance  on  all  occasions.  It  exercises,  bringing  the  body  into  action  by 
was  his  design  to  sul;ject  Russia  to  hla  a  great  variety  of  motions.  The  best 
dominion  through  Stepheu  Bathoii,  king  skateia  are  fotmd  in  Holland  (where  both 
of  Poland,  and  Egypt  through  the  grand-  men  and  women  often  skate  to  maitet, 
duke  of  Tuscany;  but  the  death  of  these  and  not  unfrequenlly  ladiee  practiae  the 
two  princes  fhinrated  his  bold  projects,  exercise),  Germanv,  and  Russia.  Skating 
I^  bis  numerous  spies,  not  only  bis  sue-  is  mentioned  in  the  Edda,  written  eidit 
cial  mibrmere,  who  were  royally  paid,  but  hundred  yeffl^  ago,.in  which  the  god  Ul- 
ako  the  &thw  confessors  of  the  Roman  ler  is  represented  as  disiingutthed  by  bis 
Catholic  churck  he  gained  a  knowledge  beauty,  arrows,  and  skates.  Klopslock 
of  every  thing  that  was  passing.  Hence  has  sung  its  praises  in  several  odes, 
he  was  always  prepared  for  eme^ndes,  G6the,  Herder,  and  other  Gorman  po^ 
and  consulted  with  the  cardinals  only  for  have  celebrated  it.  (Bee  SalzmaoD's 
the  soke  of  appearance.  His  thorough  Gynnuufic*,  and  Oarcin's  £ie  nrm  Patt- 
knowledge  c^  Dusineas,  and  the  superior-  neur;  &c.} 
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Skiliton  (from  ttMw,  I  diy)  m  the  ties  th«  trie  mucoftMn.  The  midennia 
BMemUafe  and  comUnuion  of  all  the  may  be  ■eparaCed  from  the  cutia  d;  aoak- 
boDBB  ID  the  Bnimal  bod;,  with  a  few  ex-  lag  in  water.  It  is  mised  b;  the  ajqdim- 
csptioiM,  as  the  bone  of  the  tongue  tioii  of  blisien,  and,  in  some  diaeasM  of 
(m  k^foidet^  and  oertain  other  bonea  in  the  akin,  peels  off  of  itself  The  eom- 
cettau  anunale.  Red-bloaded  »ninuil»  pleiioo  or  negroea  is  owing  to  the  Uack 
onl^  poeeeaa  a  true  akeletcm,  to  which  color  of  the  rete  mucosutn.  The  fa 
their  miudea  are  anaehed,  and  on  which  Iceepe  the  epidennie  soft,  and  ia  dimin- 
tbe  nnenl  form,  aa  well  aa  the  greater  cv  iabed  in  quandly  in  those  diseasea  m 
leas  flexibility  of  the  body,  dei)endH.  The  which  the  ^in  beiRomca  rough.  Tie  ep- 
skeleton  is  of  the  greateet  unportance,  idermia  [Huiects  the  terminatioQB  of  the 
both  in  comparative  anatomv  and  in  the  norvea,  whose  sensibilidea  would  other- 
animal  mechan^n^—See  the  Sve  fiiat  wise  soon  b«conM  bluoted.  The  auriaoe 
cbapteia  of  Blumenbach'a  Cm^ianiliw  of  the  dcin  is  motfced  with  Terj  regnbr 
•^Rolmw,  with  Abfef  &w  Launrtttce  (9d  ed.,  futroin,  ninniDg  parallel  with  eachotber, 
by  W.  Coulson,  LonJoo,  18i7),  and  the  in  which  ar«  the  porea,  which  exhale  an 
Munbers  on  Jlnmiud  JtbduntuM  in  the  attenuated  vapor.  The  proper  skio  forma  a 
L&nmi^  (7*{/W  SmtvUdkti  alao  Ar-  compact  and  thick  membrane,  which  en- 
nott^  JSlMMntf  aT  Kytki  (AineiicaD  ed.,  velopee  the  muselea  and  ftt  On  beiOK 
hy  Isaac  Haya,  itiiladelphia,  1  vol.,  1839).  btuled  in  water,  it  yieldfl  a  quantity  m 
^ee,  also,  CuTim^  UapynM  iTAuaomte  ^ladnoui  matter,  which  is  used  for  Toak- 
CmipaHt.  ug  glue,  {q,  t.) 

aaELTON,  John ;  on  En^tsh  poet,  bom  Bkoroditk  is  a  rare  mioenL  fbund  in 
towarda  the  latter  part  cd  the  fifteenth  Baxony,  Carintfaia  and  Gomwall.  It  pre- 
century,  at  Oxford,  where,  about  1489,  he  sMit*  itself  in  amsll  ciyetale^  dnired  from 
received  the  laureateahip  as  a  degree,  aright  rhomMcprina of  190°,  bin whiefa 
(Bee  Patt  hoMrtaU.)  He  took  orders  in  are  terminatedat  eacheztremliy  h]rt■Mlr- 
]til6,a^dwaar•marfcaUefor  hisbufibon-  sided  pyramids^  It  is  also  found  nuusm, 
eriea  in  the  puhnt.  There  were  thrae  and  io  botryoidal  maasw,  composed  of 
objects  at  which  be  defishted  to  aim  his  crystals,  divergingfrom  a  common  eentic^ 
satire — the  mendicant  mai^  Lily,  the  Its  colors  are  various  sbadee  of  green ; 
grammarian,  and  cardinal  Wola^.  His  lustre  Titreoua ;  streak  white ;  ruber 
attacks  on  Wolsey  at  length  roiued  the  brittle ;  banlneas  dxMit  that  of  fluor. 
lenMitmemt  of  that  prelate,  sod  an  order  Bef(M«  the  blow-pipe,  it  emits  an  atsani- 
beingiiBued  for  histqipreheiMion,  hetodt  cal  odor,  and  mens  into  a  reddisfa'brown 
refiige  in  the  suMtuary  at  Westminster,  scoria,  irtiich  acts  uptm  the  magnetic 
where  the  abbot  afibrded  him  protectiDn  needle.  It  consists  of 
until  his  death,  Juneai,  1589,  not  long  ._  .  .,  „,  .„ 
bnfon*  thB  fldl  rf  WofcUv.    Ffi.  wnk]?        Araepious  acid, 31.40 


Sulphuric  acul,  . 


before  the  fldi  of  Wotsey.    His  works, 

twnsistiug  of  comedies,  satires,  short  po-  ,,.  •                                               ,a~AA 

emrwe^  publiahed  Ln   Wl^  and  !i™        Wa""-.:  ■%,:  ■  ■  •  ■• -  18J» 

contained   in  Cbahnersts  edition  of  the  P™.">"de  of  iron,  with  magne-  i  ^^^ 

Enghrfi  poeta,  with  the  exception  of  a  sia,  hme,  and  manganese,        J 

few,  omitted  on  account  of  theor  coane-  Skull  lermtimn) ;  the  boor  box  which 

ness.     The  whole   at«  enumerated   by  ctmtains  the  brain.  It  ftvtns  tne  forehei^ 

Bitsoii.  and  every  part  of  the  head,  except  die 

Sketchss.    (See  Brmeit^.)  &ae.     It  cmrieiB  of  tnabt  bonee.    aec 

SxiDiMw ;  one  of  the  tmbmt  maun-  the  treatiae  on  Ammat  J^tAoNUia  in  the 

tarns  of  England,  in-  Ctunberiand,  dis-  i^tinnyi^f/f^JDioteiei^andBtumen- 

tinguisbed  for  its  fiand  and   romantic  bach's  Mmnat  »f  ComfSn^ivt  AnaUmm 

scenery,  as  well  as  for  the  lakes  in  its  dif-  (translated  into  Englidi,  3d  ed.,  t^   W. 

ferent  hollows  and  near  its  base ;  height  Coulson,  London,  1837).     See,  aim,  the 

3092  feet    It  is  three  miles  north   of  artiele  Phmobgy. 

KcBwidt.  Skull-Cap  (smMforw);   a  genus   of 

Sairr.    (See  Boat.)  labiate  plants,  eereral  species  of  iriueh 

Skin;  the  porous  oigan  which  forma  inhalnt  the  U.  States.    They  are  htstw- 

the  external  eorering  of  the  body,  and  ceotu,  with  opposite  Ie«ree ;    and    the 

which,  besides  its  use  as  a  covering,  per-  flowera,  also,  oppooite,  and  placed  in  the 

forms  the  functions  of  perspiration  (q.  v.)  axils  of  the  superiw  leavea,  sometiiiMa 

and  absorption.    It  eonoisis  of  two  a^  forming  terminal  spikea,  fhim  the  di- 

arue  oigaiis~-tbe  rpuknmt  or  weaif-akm,  itunished  size  of  these  leaves,  lira  calyx 

and  the  tvtii  or  proper  akin ;  between  is  entire ;  the  upper  lip  vaulted,  cloeii^ 
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like   a  lid  after  the    flawerinf   is   over,  to  render  clothes  deleMsbte  to  the  wearer 

When  inverted,  the   calyx   presentB  the  and  bis  compauioDS  for  s  great  length  oC 

figure  of  a  helmet  with  the  visor  raised,  time,  and  without  bdv  perceptible  dimt- 

Tne  fiowera  are  much  longer  than  the  nution  in  intensity.     Washing,  mnoking, 

calvi,  and  uHually  of  a  blue  color.     The  baking,  burying,  ui  abort,  every  proceae 

S.  udtrUlora  has  been  much  celebrated  as  seems  to  be  ioefiectual  for  its  removal. 

a  remedy  for  hydrophobia;  but  its  pre-  Suvsm-CABBAem  {mmplocarjmtraHda). 

tenrions  seem  to  l>e  destitute  of  the  slfght-  Among  the  earlien  of'^our  spring  flowers, 

est  foundation.      It  is  the  most  common  often,  mdeed,  before  tbem  all,  appear  the 

^eciea  in  the  Northern  Slates:  the  stem  large,  thick,  purplish  and  spotteif  spalhec 

divides  from  the  base  into  numerous  op-  of  this  plane     The  leaves  are  later  in 

postte  weak  blanches,  provided  with  oval  making  their  appearance,  are  very  targe, 

acute  petiolaie  and  toothed  leaves ;  the  and  bear  no  inconsiderable  resemblance 

flowers  are  small  and  blue,  situated  at  the  to  those  of  the  cabbage.  The  whole  plant 

summits    of  the  branehea,  and  usually  has  a  very  strone  odor,  singularly  like  that 

turned  to  one  side,  by  which  character  it  of  the  skunk,  but  not  comparable  to  it 

is  readily  distinguished  from   the  other  in  intensity.     The  akunk-cabbagc  is  UO' 

species.  known  in  the  Southern  States.     It  be- 

Skunk  Imtphitia  tmtornu);   a  camiv-  longs  to  the  natural  family  arotduE. 

or6us  quadruped,  allied  to  the  weaselond  Skte.     (See  Htbridet.) 

badger,  inhabiting  most  parts  of  North  St^andek.     (See  l/ibeL) 

America,  and  celebrated  for  the  intoiera-  Slate.      (See  Jtppeaoix,  end  of  this 

hie  BtiAiug  stench  which  it  dischar^  volume.) 

when  threatened  with  daQger,Biid  which  Slate  Clai.     (See  Cli^.) 

is  itsdefeqceagainstltseiiemieB.   Atother  Slave  Lake, or  Athafesco;  inNonh 

times,  the  animal  is  not  at  all  unpleasant,  America ;  lat.  61°  20"  N. ;  Ion.  115°  W.  Jt 

and,  if  killed  while  unsuspicious  of  daO'  is  ^aovx  300  miles  in  length,  and  fifty  iii 

ger,  the  oftending  ^anda  being  careflill^  breadth. 

removed,  the  flesh  may  be  eaten,  and  is  Slavekt.      The  histotr   of  mankiiid 

said  to   be  well  flavored  ;   in  fact,  it  is  shows  that  the  empire  of  force  gives  way 

frequently  made  use  of,    and  is  much  but  slowly  to  the  empire  of  reason.    Itis 

relished  by  the  Indians  and  hunters.  The  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful 

skunk  is  about  as  large  as  a  cat.     The  labors  of  the  historian,  though  not  the 

<lenCition  differs  but  slightly  from  that  of  most  flattering  to  human  pride,  to  trace 

the  weasels.     The  upper  lip  is  fiimished  the  steps  by   which   tliis  change   takes 

with  long  whiskers ;  the  fiir  is  long  and  place,  as  exemplified,  for  Instance,  in  the 

thick,  composed  of  nlky  and  woolly  hairs  history  of  political  institutions,  the  rela- 

intermixed;     the    color    is    white    and  tion   of   the  wife  to  the  husband,*  aixl 

bteckiah-brown,  in  large  matnes,  but  the  of  the  ssrvanCto  the  master.     At  firesent, 

rsqtectjve  distribution  of  these  tints  va-  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  institu- 

ries  so  greatly  that  no  two  individuals  tion  of  domestic  stayery.     This  originates 

are  to  be  found  precisely  alike.  A  second  in  the  power  of  the  strong  over  the  weak, 

species  inhabits  South  America,  and  per-  Man,  m  the  iu&ncy  of  society,  uses  his 

haps  thei^  are  others.     The  genua  ia  ex-  physical  power  according  to  his  own  pleas- 

clunvely   American.      The   skunk   ia  a  ure.   In  Uie  cose  of  his  wife  and  children, 

nocturnal  animal,  and  leaves  its  burrow  natural  affection  restrains  him,  in  a  great 

in  the  twilight  in  search  of  small  quad-  measure,  finm  the  abuse  of  his  power.  But 

rupeds,  and  the  youns  and  eggs  of  birds,  there  ia  another  class  of  dependants,  his 

OD  which  it  feeds.     When  it  gains  acces  conduct  towards  whom  is  not  restrained 

to  the  poulirv  yiuil,  it  often  does  much  bysuchfeetings — hisslaves.    Slaveswere 

mischief.     The  skunk  seems  to  be  per-  probably  at  fiist  captives.     It  being  con- 

fectly  aware  of  its  powers  of  defence,  aidered  that  the  victor   had  a  right  ovM' 

and  lakes  no  pains  to  avoid  man  or  otlier  the  life  of  the  vanquished,  the  latter  was 

animals;    it  seems    so  unsuspicious  of  looked  upon  as  eltogetlieralthedisposal<ri' 

danger  as  to  invite  attack,  and  strangeis  the  former,  who,  if  hecbosetosparehim, 

often  pay  the  price  of  experience.  Should  might  subject  him  to  any  restraint  that  he 

a  dog  attempt  to  seize  him,  he  is  utterly  sawlit.  Toe  principle  on  which  slavery  was 

discomfited,  and  niua  away  howling,  and  thus  made  to  rest,  was  only  adapted*  10 

endeavoring  to   thrust  his  nose   in   the  the  rudest  condition   of  society,  and   is 

ground.      "Hie  offensive  fluid  is  ejected  to  .  :„  ub  aiticle  Mcrnaet,  il  is  .»ted  Ual,  in  »1- 

a  CffllSlderable  distance,  and  is  very  sen-  g,o,[  ^\  origtna]  mania^  cerenKniee,  ib«  tym- 

inoflious  ;    the  smalleat  drop  ia  sumcient  bdiceipnuianofbayiiigajidKUingiilabefbuiid. 
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wholly  iocoDsiaMU  with  tbe  iveaent  note  they  did  not  connder  the  individual  aa  a 
of  ihoibIb  and  rriigion.  We  cairf  on  being  placed  on  eanh  for  the  purpoae  of 
waiB,  indeed,  fbr  the  attainment  of  ape-  •elT'improrement,  to  (wmnote  which  po- 
cific  <^jectB,  and,  ae  tar  aa  the  deetrucurai  licica]  societiea  are  fcnned.  To  fiiid^nera 
of  Ouinan  life  'm  lequired  for  the  attain-  they  gave  the  names  of  barixsvinM,  etu- 
laem  of  tfaofle  ot>iectB,  we  regard  it  aa  a  mtu,  daiitt.  Aristotle,  one  of  the  mott 
neeeesaryeTiUbutweiloDOleonaider  that  powerful  minda  of  antiquin',  aaya  in  his 
either  individuals  or  soreruments  have  politica, "  With  bariierians,  the  Ritnilv  coo- 
any  ri^ht  to  diapoee  of  the  llvee  of  the  aiata  of  male  and  female  elaves;  but  to 
vanquished;  norareevencriminala  allow-  the  Greeks  belongs  d<Huinion  over  the 
ed  to  be  made  slaves  in  the  full  aense  of  baibarians,  because  the  fermer  have  the 
the  word.  Philoaoidiy  aUowa  of  no  ohh-  undentandius  requisite  tA  rule,  the  latter 
gallon  fiomtoH  man  to  another  without  an  the  bodj  on^  to  dwy."  He  calls  the 
equivalent ;  and  the  idea  of  malting  a  dave  a  living  instrument,  as  the  instru- 
man  a  slave,  that  is,  of  sul^iecdog  idl  that  meni  is  sin  inanimate  slave.  Yet  he  adds, 
be  baa  and  is  to  ^di^pooal  of  a  mas-  "For  the  dave,  considered  simply  as  such, 
tea*,  who  is  not  bound,  on  his  part,  to  no  fiiendship  can  be  entertained ;  but  it 
render  any  thing  in  return,  is  at  war  with  may  be  felt  for  him,  as  he  is  a  mui.''  We 
the  first  principle*  of  bodies  politic,  perceive  here  the  noUoiaB  of  his  ratura 
Slavery  can  never  be  a  legal  relation.  It  struggling  with  the  limited  ideas  of  his 
rests  endrely  on  fi»i:e.  The  slave,  being  age.  We  find  several  traces  of  a  similar 
treated  aa  property,  and  not  allowed  le-  taeling  among  men  of  elevated  charactw. 
^'rights,  cannot  be  under  legal  oUi^-  Plutarch,  for  instance  (in  bis  life  of  Nu- 
tionB.  Slavery  is,  also,  incouKStent  with  ma),  expreeeee  his  belief  in  an  eariy  gold- 
the  moral  n^uin  of  man.  Each  man  en  age,  when  there  were  nnthM  maslars 
has  an  individuaJ  worth,  ngnificance  and  nor  slaves.     Notwithstanding  the   injua- 


qufUify  himself  for   fulfilling  the  ^reat  accrue   firom   the  removal  of  i._ 

obfecla    of  his   bang.      Hence  political  fivm  men  wholly  unac«UBtotned  U 

aocieties,   which  have   made    a   eonsid-  control,  are  among  the  chief;  but,  on  the 

vable  degree   of  advancement,  do   not  other  band,  cu[»din  and  prriudice  often 

allow  any  one  to  reaigii  his  hbeity,  any  unnecessarily  magmfy  die  real  difficaliieB. 


more  thui  his  life,  to  the  pleasun  m  The  abolition  of  slavetr,  and  its  kindred 
another.  In  fact,  the  great  object  <^  iiistitution,villenBge,andtheimpravemeat 
polidcal  institutions  in  civilized  nations,  in  the  condition  of  women,  are  among 
IB  to  enable  roan  to  fulfil,  man  petfecdy,  the  moet  important  servicee  which  Weet- 
tbe  ends  of  his  mdieiibial  bmnf^.  Chris-  em  Europe  has  rendered  to  tiie  wioM. 
tian^,  moreover,  which  enjains  us.  The  ^xdition  of  slsvory  in  Europe  was 
while  we  remain  in  this  world,  to  reg-  the  consequence,  and,  in  its  turn,  ifae 
ulsie  our  conduct  with  reference  to  a  bet-  cause,  of  its  civilizali<m ;  fbr  slareiy  is  the 
ter,  lays  down  the  doctrine  of  brother-  greatest  bar  to  the  progreea  of  societr. 
hood  and  mutual  love,  of  "  doinj;  as  we  Lcnk  at  Asia,  so  &r,  at  one  time,  in  ad- 
would  be  done  by,"  as  one  of  lU  Am-  vance  of  Europe,  and  now  so  fiv  bebmd 
damentol  maximl,  which  is  wlxdly  op-  it,atrugglingunderthe  burdraofriavery. 
poaed  to  the  idea  of  mm  man's  beeom-  It  is  «  melancholy  reflectioa  that  Eurwpe 
mg  the  properQr  of  anoAer.  l^ese  two  reestablished  in  her  eolo&ies  the  hal«nil 
pnnci[me  of  mutual  obligatim,  and  die  institution  lAicb  she  had  overthrown 
worth  of  the  iudrridual,  were  beyond  the  at  home,  thereby  fiimishing  another  jMOof 
com|H«hension  of  the  statea  of  antiquity,  that  roan  is  callable  of  committing  the 
but  are  now  at  the  basis  of  morals,  poU-  most  appalling  inconslsienciee,  provided 
tics  and  religion.  In  the  most  cultivated  he  finda  his  interest  in  so  doing,  and  ia 
states  of  antiquity,  the  individual,  as  such,  at  a  distance  from  the  voice  of  reprcxtf. 
WBB  httle  regarded.  He  was  considered  We  should  add,  that  the  viUenue  wfaich 
only  as  a  citizen  of  a  body  politic  In  still  ensts  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  is 
ftct,  wfailM  we  found  the  whole  idea  of  still  more  absurd  than  etavenr,  becaoae  it 
tbe  state  on  the  prior  idea  of  the  Individ-  attempts  to  treat  the  hnmsm  indiTidual  as 
ual,  the  stole  with  them  was  the  primi-  a  person  and  as  a  thing  at  the  same  time, 
live  idea,  fiom  which  the  individual  re-  a  contradictiaB  which  appeeia,  indeed,  to 
ceived  his  significsnce  emd   worth,  for  some  extent  in  all  laws  raq>eciiog  sleTve, 
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becMHetbeiia^of  manouinotbeBlto-  probcJil;  have  been  Monfir  abolwheil.  If 
gather  orerlookad.  Chrutian  nations,  at  later  periods,  also 
Slaveij  haviiu  once  originAted,  many  reduced  prUonera  of  war,  in  some  cases, 
eircumslancee  MTOred  lla  continuance,  to  slavery, — ae  the  SponiardB  did  with  the 
From  the  heads  of  familiefl  who,  in  the  Indians  in  America, — itwas  owing  to  the 
ia&acy  of  society  in  Ana,  regarded  their  contenipl  which  they  feh  for  &em  as 
domestic  dependants  in  the  licht  of  prop-  heathens.  This  made  tlie  SpauiardH  look 
erty,  sa  much  as  they  did  uieir  flocks^  upon  the  Indiatts  much  in  the  same  li^t 
originated  the  chiefs  of  the  nomadic  as  the  Komans  did  upon  bariiaiiaus.  Fa- 
tribeSj  who  became  conquerors  or  priests;  natician  vamiahed  over  this  measure,  and 
and  aom  these  two  classes  all  the  politi-  the  disciplee  of  the  religion  of  love  and 
calinsdtutions  in  Asia  seem  to  have  sprung,  truth  pretended  that  the  savages  could  be 
The  concjuoun  established  absolute  de»-  more  easily  converted  to  Christianity  in 
potiams,  m  which  the  persons  and  prop-  staverv  than  in  freedom.-f  It  waa  this 
ertyof  the  subjects  were  completely  at  idea,also_,wbicb,asMonteBquieuetate«,in- 
ibe  di^iaeal  of  the  ruler.  This  is  politi-  duced  h^  most  Christian  majesty,  Louis 
cal  slaveiy,  L  e.lhe  total  absence  of  le^  XIII,  to  sign  a  law,  declaring  the  negroes 
relstious  (L  e.  mutual  obliraaon)  between  in  his  colonies  slaves.  The  true  motive, 
Boreieign  and  subject.  Rules  may,  in-  however,  in  both  cases,  undoulitedly  was 
deed,  sometimes  be  laid  down  by  the  cupidi^j  and  this  motive,  in  other  instances, 
sovereign  for  the  regulation  of  these  rela-  ispiuclaimed  without  disguise.t  TheEu- 
tions;  mit  the  OMitmuance  of  them  de-  ropeansBndtheirdeBCendaDlB,infact,bave 
pends  entirely  oa  his  pleasure.*  This  bc^n  preeminent  fbr  cupidity.  Whether 
state  of  political  darery  fluDished  a  great  their  greater  civilization  has  made  them 
Buppon  to  domestic  slavery  by  the  analo.  more  senable  of  the  value  of  money,  or 
gy  between  the  nde  of  a  lung  and  that  of  their  superior  intellectual  cultivation  has 
a  head  of  a  Cunily.  The  priests  secured  fiinushed  them  with  more  means  of 
their  power  by  the  establishment  of  castes,  satiaj^iog  the  universal  thiist  for  acquisi- 
by  which  society  was  made  to  form  a  tion,  or  whether  ihey  are  naturally  moie 
sort  of  pyramid,  at  the  top  of  which  the  prone  than  other  races  to  avarice  and  the 
priests  strove  to  place  themselves.  The  vices  which  flow  &om  it,  they  are  noto- 
Greeks  and  Romana,  by  freeing  them-  rious  fbr  the  violation  of  every  moral  and 
•elvea  Aota  the  debasing  institution  of  relinous  principle,  and  the  commifBon 
castM,  made  a  great  advance  in  civiliza-  of  me  most  enormous  inconsistenciea  and 
tion ;  but  they  could  not  elevate  them-  cruelties  in  the  gratification  of  this  pas- 
selves  to  the  idea  of  liberty  in  the  do-  sion.  History  can  show  no  instance  of 
meetic  eooneziona,  which  lies  at  the  basia  such  prolonged  and  cold-blooded  cruelty 
of  the  political  institutionB  of  all  modem  as  is  presented  in  the  nefitrious  alave- 
civilized  nattona,  so  that  ^  social  insti-  trade  of  the  Europeans  and  their  de- 
tutions  of  our  times  ere  founded  upon  scendants.  A  historical  account  of  the 
principles  essemiatly  differing  from  those  variouB  fonna  of  slavery  in  different  na- 
of  the  ancients — a  circumstance  which  is  tions,  and  particularly  a  sketch  of  the 
often  overlooked.  The  circumacribed  laws  reqjecting  slaTery  that  have  existed, 
views   of    the    ancients,    respecting    the  |  ArgumenU  readily  accommodale  Ibenudvei 

rights  and  relatiooa  of  men,  was  the  rea-  if  circumiiancei,    Ai  (hai  lime,  men  were  lo  be 

•ou  why,  in  spite  of  dieu-  progress  in  enslsy'd  for  Jhepwdof  u«ir«ools;  »Ddii™,(liB 

civihzan^,  tl^y   continued  ^^Tthe  ^"^f  ^' '^v^lEl'^.^'iri.M^ 

prisoner  of  war  as  a  slave.    Had  they  ■boold  be  kept  tram  all  meaiu  oT  Burel  umI  biaf- 

coosidered  their  enemies  as  equals,  and  leciud  improvemeai. 

not  aa mere  baibariana,th«cuBtaffl  would  JBj  an  act  paisedin  Virginiftin  tb«yeiirl6T9, 

II  wBi,  Ibr  tbe  beiier  cneaoragnnmt  of  loldien, 

*  Here  we  laay  he  allowed  a  reraaik  TCBpHttng  deelsivd,  that  what  ladiBo  priionen  ■baold  b« 

-  j:ic e  (^(booluie  goreniBMiiti   in  En-  )ak«i  in  a  war  Id  wiikh  Ibe  coloay  wu  tlwii  ea- 

^ged.  ifaouLd  be  free  purcbaBe  io  lbs  soldiers 


ropa  and  Alia. 
HfiE  right  of  kings 


is  anrwenible  to  none  bat  God,  a 
EB  boond  II 


power,  wiifaoui  ihe  nppotilion  of  a  higher  ecigii 

'    H^Dce  Ibe  vizier  who  murderi  the  reigning 

trch  and  hh  family,  and  naurpi  the  eovernnic 
knked  open  a*  IK  lawfiil  mailer  rf  the  live 
tai  sriifacu,  a*  laueh  u  tit  pnitcettci 
wfaiis  be  pmaceini  powar  lo  •Bfonie  Mt  iriJl. 


taking  tbi  , 

torvants  brought  inio  (h 

cMinudy,  and  lo  adDOuueter  jnsttee  ;  whiiil  tbe     groo.  Moon,  Hnl^iaca  or  InSaas  (except Torki 
dfiipMtaBi  of  A)is  nta  thnply  on  lb*  idea  of     and  Noon  in  ainly  wilb  Oreal  Bnlaial,  and  all 


Hoon  IB  amily . 

u  which  ibouTd  (hercsAerbe  iold  bj  nei^i- 

bonng  Indiana,  or  an;  otiier  trafficking  with  ui, 
ai  ilavea,  ahoold  be  -' ■-  -■■  ■-' — ' '  — 
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and  Btill  eTMt,  amoag  the  more  civilized  tluui  in  rafinemeut  of  rowuieis.  Ezumite, 
nationa^  would  be  hurbly  intereadng,  but  Ibr  instance,  the  &ea  diacloeed  in  the  pro- 
would  taz  exc«ed  our  limits.  ceedinga   insiituled    againK   Picton,  the 


The  effbriB  of  slavery  have  always  Britiah  governor  of  Trinidad.  The  law* 
been  moot  injuriouB  to  the  nationa  which  of  ihe  MohaininedanB  iwiecting  skns, 
have  permitted  it.     It  ia  lo  directly  op-    in  their  general  afHrit,  and  compared  to 


posed  to  the  nature  of  man  (which  can  as  the  laws  respecting  free  peisons,  ai  _ . 

mtle  endure  abeolule  power  as  absolute  humane  than  those  enacted  by  ChrisQaiH ; 
subjection,  without  greatly  degeneratiDg),  one  cause  of  which  may  be,  that  a  peit 
that  it  has  always  ha^  a  paliying  influence  of  their  alavee  are  of  the  same  color  with 
on  the  industry  and  morality  both  of  the  themselves,  whilst  the  slaves  of  Chriadan 
masteis  and  the  slaves.  The  human  mind  nations  are  all  of  a  different  color  fmn 
cannot  thrive  without  freedom.  Among  their  masters ;  and  the  color  itaelt^  from 
the  evils  which  have  originated  from  ela-  association,  has  become  an  otgecc  of  dia- 
veiy  are,  the  use  of  eunuchs,  the  shows  gust,  peculiariy  to  the  descendants  of  the 
of  gladutoiH,  the  encouragement  of  the  English  race  in  the  U.  States.  The  laws 
gnmest  sensuality  and  indolence,  and  an  respecting  staves  are,  Kenerelly  speaking; 
unparalleled  disregard  of  human  life,  the  among  ChrietianB,  milder  in  monarchical 
oorruptchaiBctercf  thefreednien,aDd  the  govemments  than  in  the  alave-holding 
outrages  of  the  slave  when  he  breaks  his  republics  of  the  U.  States.  Thus  manu- 
chajn»^f[am  the  horrible  war  in  Italy,  mission,  under  the  Spanish  and  Englidi 
70  B.  G.  (see  ^artacus),  down  to  the  laws.  Is  much  easier  than  under  thoae  of 
atrocities  of  the  Haytian  revolution,  and  thk  Union.  Some  of  the  formor  goveni- 
die  bloody  ineurreclions  on  the  island  of  ments  allow  the  slave  to  accumulate  prop- 
Batbadoee  in  1816,  and  several  mors  i«-  eriy,  bv  which,  he  may  eventually  pur- 
ceot  ones.  These  are  a  few  of  ihecouoe-  chase  his  freedom.  This  is  the  case  in 
quences  of  slavery,  more  or  leas  conspicu-  the  Spanish  colonies ;  but  no  such  right 
ouB  wherever  it  has  existed,  but  particu-  is  recognised  tw  law  in  the  U.  Skum. 
larly  so  in  ancient  Rome,  of  whose  ruin  One  reason  of  this  difference  undoubted- 
slavery  was  the  chief  and  most  dkect  ly  is,  that  in  monarchical  stales  the  gov- 
cause.*  In  Athens,  slaves  were  treated  emment  is  distinct  both  fivm  the  master 
with  considerable  mildness ;  in  Spona  and  the  slave,  whilst  in  republics  like  ourv 
Olid  Rome,  with  haishnesa.  By  the  Ro-  tlie  masters  (the  inler^ted  pai^)  are 
man  law,  if  a  master  was  killed,  all  the  themselves  the  Jegislators,  and,  of  courep, 
staves  who  were  under  the  same  roo^  or  are  guided  principally  by  their  interest,  in 
near  enough  to  be  able  to  bear  1^  cry,  the  eoacunent  of  laws:  anotherreseoD  is, 
were  to  be  put  to  death.  The  ria^t  of  the  that  republics  Uke  ours,  in  which  the  ex- 
master  over  the  life  of  the  ^ve  waa  ecutive  departmenl  is  inttuaed  with  eom- 
not  alxilished  till  the  time  of  the  Anto-  paiatively  tittle  power,  must  be  more  u- 
nine^  in  the  second  century  A.  D.  If  tentive  to  provide  fyr  their  safety,  by  se- 
.  slaves  were  ill  ti«aled  by  a  third  peraon,  vere  laws,  than  monarchical  Btates,  in 
the  Aquilian  law  only  auowed  the  owner  which  the  executive  has  a  strwig  militaiy 
of  the  slave  to  demand  indemnificBtion  frace  at  its  disposal.  Thus,  whilst  several 
for  the  damage.  In  Athens,  however,  the  English  laws  encourage  the  instruction  of 
perpetrator  was  puniahed  sometimes  even  slaves  in  reading,  aiitbm^ic,  and  tb« 
witn  death.  Modern  legislation  has,  in  elementary  truths  of  religion,  several 
many  cases,  sought  toprotect  slaves  against  slave- holding  tnalee  of  the  Union  prtdiibit 
abuses  tm  the  part  of  their  masters,  and  the  teaching  them  reading  and  wi;itiiie, 
toafTord  them  fiicilities  for  manumission,  under  severe  penaltieo.  Yet  North  Atnen- 
but,  as  yet,  with  very  imperfect  aucces;  ca  and  Enghind  have  done  meet  to  anielM>- 
nor  can  legislation  ever  protect  efiecmal-  lalelhe  condition  of  this  olaas  of  pemcMM; 
ly  a  being  who  is  the  property  of  snoth-  and  we  believe  it  is  eenerally  admitted 
er.  Many  legal  investigalions,  of  late  that  the  slave  ia  ito  where  bMter  treated 
yearsj  respecting  the  treatment  of  slaves,  than  in  the  slave-holding  statea  of  thia 
nave  brought  to  lisht  atrocities  which  Union.  The  evil  of  slavery  was  enlailpd 
most  persons  would  have  thought  impoe-  <">  the  U.  States  by  the  measures  of  tbe 
sible  m  this  age,  and  which  would  niake  mother  country,  during  the  period  of  colo- 
many  believe  that  the  superiority  of  our  nial  dependence.  The  colonies  nude  le- 
race  consists  less  in  moral  advancement  peatcd  efforts  to  prevent  the  importatioa 
•  Tbe  IM  dcb.i«  in  the  l»i.)uun  of  Vimni.,  "!■  'f'™  '"^^  ^^  "^"^  ^}  "«^*  '«>« 
after  the  iniumciioD  is  that  auie.b  1B3I  cwitaiu  obtain  the  consent  of  the  En^ish  govem- 
muy  higU;'  inLemtiiig  naukt  on  (liii  luljeti.  menL— See  Walsh's  .4;ipeaJ>om  tht  A4g~ 
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mrvU  of  Gnat  Britain  l^hliade]ptna,  1819).  acted  that  Itdiould  be  unbwfbl  for  any 
In  the  ntDth  Mction  of  that  wotk  the  sub-  citizen  of  the  U.  SUiea  to  hsve  any  prop- 
jeci  is  fully  diBcussed.  In  allusion  to  the  erty  in  any  renel  employed  in  transport- 
ed juBt  stated,  Mr.  Jefieraon,  in  bis  draft  iiig  alaTee  from  one  fbieign  country  to 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  said,  another,  or  to  serve  on  board  any  veosel 
"  He  (the  king  of  England)  has  wa^ed  so  employed.  Any  of  the  comminioned 
civil  war  against  human  nature  itself,  vio-  vesels  ot  the  U.  States  were  authorized  to 
lating  its  most  sacred  rights  of  hfe  and  seize  and  take  any  veesel  employed  in  the 
liberty,  in  the  peretHis  of  a  distant  people,  alavft-tiade,  to  be  proceeded  agamat  in  any 
who  nerer  ofiended  him ;  captivating,  and  of  the  circuit  or  district  eourtB,  and  to  be 
carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another  condemnedfor  the  tise  oftbe  officei«  and 
hemi^iberB,  or  to  incur  miserable  death  crew  of  the  rcese)  making  the  capture, 
fai  their  transportation  tbither.  This  pi-  In  1807,  it  was  enacted,  that  after  the  first 
nitical  watftre,  the  opprobrium  of  infidel  of  January,  1808,  it  should  not  be  lawful 
poweiv,  is  the  wor&re  of  the  Christian  to  bring  iuto  the  U.  States,  ot  the  territo- 
King  of  Great  Britnin :  determined  to  keep  rkfl  thereof,  from  any  foreign  place,  any 
open  a  market  where  MEN  sfaotjd  be  negro,  mulatto,  or  oerBon  of  color,  with 
bought  and  sold,  he  prostituted  hie  nega-  intent  to  hold  or  sell  him  as  a  slave ;  and 
live  for  suppressing  every  legislative  at-  heavy  penalties  are  imposed  on  the  vk>- 
tempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  execre-  latore  of  these  acts,  and  otheis  of  similar 
ble  cmnmerce ;  and,  that  this  assemblage  import.  In  1830,  it  was  enacted,  that  if 
of  horrors  might  want  no  fact  of  distin-  any  citizen  of  the  V.  States,  belonfpng  to 
guided  dye,  EeisnowezcitiDg those  very  the  company  ofanv  foreign  veeael  ensag- 
people  to  rise  in  arms  among  us,  and  to  ed  in  the  slave-traae,  or  any  peison  woat- 
purcbase  that  liberty  of  which  he  has  de-  ever,  belonging  to  the  company  of  any 
prived  them,  by  murdering  the  people  up-  Tepsel,  owned  m  whole  or  in  part  by,  or 
Ob  whom  he  also  obtruded  them,  thus  pay-  navigated  for,  any  citizen  of  the  U.  States, 
ipgofflbrmer  crimes,  committed  against  the  should  land  on  any  foreign  shore,  to  seize 
libertiee  of  one  people,  with  crimes  which  any  nesro,  or  mulatto,  not  held  to  servica 
he  ui^es  them  to  coDunit  against  the  lives  by  the  Taws  of  either  of  the  states  or  terri- 
of  another."  [See  the  fee-simile  of  this  toriea  of  the  U.  States,  with  intent  to  make 
draft  in  Jefferson's  CorrttpondeTiet.)  But  him  a  slave,  or  should  decoy  ot  forcibly 
Ifais  passage  was  struck  out  when  the  carry  off  such  negro,  or  mulatto,  or  receive 
Declaration  of  Inde))endence  was  adopt-  him  on  board  any  such  vessel,  with  the 
ed;  and  the  constitution  of  the  U.  Slates  intent  aforesaid,  he  should  be  adjudged 
acknowledges  slavery,  by  the  provision  a  pirate,  and,  on  conviction,  should  suf- 
thai  "Representatives  and  direct  taxes  fer  death.  The  same  penalty  was  ezteitd- 
riiall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  ed  to  those  of  the  ship's  company  who 
stales  which  may  be  included  within  this  should  aid  in  confiiung  such  negro,  or 
UDion,acc<iFdinK  to  their  respective  num-  mulatto,  on  board  of  such  veseel,  or 
ber8,which  Hhall  bedeterminedbyadding  transfer  him,  on  the  sea  or  tide-water, 
lo  the  whole  ntunber  of  free  persons — in-  to  any  other  ship  or  vessel,  or  laud  him, 
chiding  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  with  intent  to  sell,  or  having  previously 
of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  tax-  sold  him. 


ed — three  fifuis  of  dl  other  peisons."  A  traffic  in  nesroefl  was  canied  tm  from 
Previoiis  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  the  beguming  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
huo  the  Union,  in  1830,  a  warm  contest    by  the  Portuguese,  and,  after  them,  by  all 


took  place  in  congress,  respecting  die  the  Christian  colonial  powers,  and  has 
permission  of  slavery  in  tbe  riew  state.  It  b^o  continued  to  the  meet  times,  in  con- 
ivss  finally  admitted  without  any  restric-  sequence  of  the  colonial  E^stem  of  the 
tions  in  regard  to  this  poinL  European' powers,  and  the  idea  that  the 
But,  though  the  IT.  States  have  been  colonial  produce  cannot  be  ruaed  without 
unable  to  relieve  themselves  &om  the  bur-  slaves,  with  an  atrocity  at  which  nature 
den  of  slavery,  they  were  the  first  to  pro-  revolts,  and  which  could  never  have 
hibit  the  prosecution  of  the  slave-trade,  reached  the  height  that  it  did,  if  the  Col- 
in the  year  1794,  it  was  enacted  that  no  or  ofthe  slave  hod  not  given  rise  to  the  idea 
person  m  the  U.  Slates  should  fit  out  any  of  his  being  by  nature  a  degraded  being. 
Tcssel  there,  for  the  purpose  of  carry uig  In  the  year  1503,  slaves  were  carried  fi«m 
OD  any  traffic  in  daves  to  any  foreign  lie  I'ortusueae  possessions  in  Africa  to 
country,  orfor  procuring  from  any  foreign  the  SpwiisK  colonies  in  America.*  Ii  has 
Muntry  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  be  dis-  •li«rt«icdtliai,iiil4M,aPortngue«<;Bpisi», 
iwiHul  nf  Bs  Blavu       tn  IRIV)  w  mim.  flu.  „tateil  Alouo  GoBz^ei,  landed  in  Ouiiie)^  and 
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been  geDeraHy  Rated,  that  Bartolorneo  de  from  their  counbr  duiing  the  hat  dme 
las  Casaa  propoeed  to  cardinal  Xiiuenea  ceuturies,  bcalcuhledtoainouDttadwfe 
the  regular  importotiaa  of  negroes  fi'oni  forty  milliotiEL  It  ii  ertinuued  that  at 
charity  towarda  ihe  feeble  aborisines  of  least  from  15  to  SO  per  cent,  die  on 
South  AiDerica,  who  were  treated  by  the  the  pasaage.  The  sufferings  of  the  dantt 
Spaniards  as  mere  beasts  of  bunhen.  But  during  the  paaaage  ai«  hornble ;  and  the 
this  story  has  been  contradicted  by  the  only  restraint,  generally  speakinA  on 
abb^  Gi^goiie,  in  hia  Jfyolamt  de  B.  dt  the  cntelly  of  the  traders,  is  suiS  m 
Ua  Cawas,  in  tixeMimoira  of  the  French  arises  from  tnotires  of  interest  ;  so  that, 
insutuie ;  also  by  tiie  writer  of  the  article  when  it  interfties  with  hunumily  (ibr 
Catat,  in  the  Biognailtit  UnwtrttUc,  af-  inaiance,  if  the  slave  labora  under  en 
ter  an  eTamination  oi  all  the  Spanish  and  infectious  disease),  the  latter  is  entiielj 
Portuguese  historianBofthatpraiod.  Tbia  overlooked,  and  murder  is  not  unfis- 
chorge,  he  Bays,  resta  solely  on  the  author-  queiitly  committed.  Since  the  prohibi- 
ily  of  HerreTK,  an  elegant  but  inaccurate  tion  of  the  idave-trade  by  so  many  na- 
author.  The  Spanish  government,  the  tions,  and  the  greai  efforts  which  have 
Fiench  under  Louis  Xltl,  end  the  Eng-  been  made  for  the  capture  of  the  slave- 
lish  under  queen  Elizabeth,  formally  per-  shipii,  though  the  extent  of  the  tiade  may 
mitted  this  traffic,  because  the  negroes  be  diminbhed,  yet  the  cruelty  with  which 
were  represented  as  delivered  by  it  from  it  is  carried  on  is  oflen  increased,  because 
misery  or  death.  Yet  Elizabeth  declared  the  alave-trader,  being  obliged  to  guaid 
herself  against  the  violences  used.  In  agaiost  capture  by  the  men-of-war  who 
S|)ain,  the  slave-trade  was  first  regularly  are  watchmg  his  movements,  and,  aho- 
establiabed  in  1517.  Charles  V  granled  gecher,  to  carry  on  his  traffic  by  stealth, 
to  Ijebre9e,his6ivorite,theexcluHivepriv-  subjectB  ihe  slaves  to  many  reatrsiDia 
ilege  of  importing  annually  4000  alavea^  fbr  the  purposes  of  concealment,  which 
which  the  latter  sold  to  the  Genoese,  he  did  not  find  necessary  while  the 
These  received  the  black  slaves  fivm  the  slave-trade  was  legal.  Notwithstanding 
Portuguese,  in  whoae  hands,  properly  all  tliat  has  been  done  fbr  its  ablation,  a 
q>eaking,  the  traffic  was.  Slaves  soon  came  contraband  trade  in  slaves  is  still  earned 
to  be  introduced  much  more  extensively  on  to  a  fri^tfiil  extent,  and  they  are  atili 
into  the  plantation  colonies  than  into  the  imported  mto  Cuba  and  many  other  WeM 
mining  colonies.  And  thus  the  slavery  Inaia  islands,  Irequently, as  isaffierted,!^ 
of  the  nesroes  became,  unhappily,  a  part  the  connivance  of  the  public  autbtnitiee. 
of  a  political  system.  It  also  became  a  As  a  specimen  of  the  cruelties  comtnitted 
great  source  of  profit  to  the  petty  African  in  this  nefarious  trade,  we  will  give  the 
despot^  sod  gave  rise  to  interminable  wars  account  of  a  recent  traveller,  wbosestsle- 
and  outrages,  which  struck  at  the  root  of  meats  are  corroborated  by  many  othw 
all  social  ties.  The  powerful  became  authorities.* 
chiefly  occupied  witli  forcing  Iheir  breth- 
ren to  the  market  of  Christian  Europeans,  *Mr.  R.  Wiilih,  in  hii  Natim  of  BmS  ia 
to  barter  them  for  rum  and  toys.  When,  1SS8  and  1B29  (London,  iBSOjimd  BoMon,  igst), 
therefore,  in  consequence  of  the  French  ^.^^  deKrih.nga  ^»''«r!^P' ~»™;«1|»T  "5" 

,  1   .■        _L       J            J    ^      .i_-     i_  tDFiTBO  mHI-Di-war  m  which  he  retoilMd  from 

revolution,  the  demand   for  this  human  Bi^l,  in  May,  1859,  "She  badiakm  in.oa  ite 

merchandise  had  lessened,  the  king  of  coast 

Dahomy,onthe31aveCoast,sent,inl796,  ingii 

an  embassy,  coniflHting  of  hia  brother  and  Jurinp  which  ibe  had  ihroi                            _ 

...» IJ.U  a,  A.  pun«. of™™  2rss"dST'?S ^^-IhSr 

this  traffic,  and  concludmg  a  treaty  with  ih,,  ^y  ,^  bei»een  escb  oiha's  kgi,  shI 
Portugal  against  the  other  European  pow-  iiowsd  w  cIdm  togeiher,  thai  there  wa*  i»  [nt- 
ers.  ITie  most  important  mailtetB  for  <ibtlily  of  their  lying  down,  or  al  all  ehangiar 
Slaves  in  Afiica  were  Bonny  and  Cak-  'heir  ^mon.by^iorday.  A;tbayt>rioQg«a 
bar,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea;  and  they  t^kn^.X^Kta^  K^^St 
sull  remam  among  the  prmcipal.  Here  ibe  owaen' moiki,  of  difeort  knot.  Then 
the  slaves  who  came  from  the  interior  were  impreued  under  tbeir  brrafO,  or  oa  Umv 
were  and  are  exchanged  fbr  rumi  brandy,  ""■'  ™^i  ■"  "•"  '»•''  infcnned  nx,  "iih  pa- 
toys,  iron,  salt,  &e. ;  and  the  number  of  b'l^.'^^z^'.istr^sti^iis:;:::; 

these  bebgs  who  have  been  thus  torn  ','^  Tt^i^i^HI^Sr.^;^ 

earned  awav  aome  colored  ladi,  whom  be  (old  of  nunj;  twiited  tbmc*  a  fait  band,  wtra  mt  & 

Mwniih  familiet  wtUsd  in  the  alave-driver  of  Ihe  jhipjand  lAeiwvcr  bs  beanl 

ilt«d  a  the  lligfalen  do'      ~ 

t«d  the  and  leemcd  e 


The  fkn  petsoiw  ^o  liberated  their  ud  of  his  tifii,  in  Liverpool  and  Paris; 
slnveB,  and  labored  to  effect  the  Eiboliticn  rooile  numerous  joumeya,  and  was  de- 
af the  alaTe-trade,  were  some  Quakers    terred  by  no  obstacles.     He  priui; 


entu^l^  abolished  it  among  ihemselvee.  protruded  slruKSle  of  the  frienda  of  hu- 

GncviUe   Sharp,   id   1772,   effected  the  mani^  in  the  &ili^  parliameni  against 

acknowledgment,  by  the  English  courts,  the  slave-trade,  and  their  final  guccen, 

of  the  principle  that  the  Mave  who  lends  we   must    refer   our  reider  to   Engliab 

Id  England  becomes  free.    The  principle  works.     It  is  briefly  summed  up  in  the 

bad  been  earlier  adopted  in  France.    In  New    Edinburgh    Eucydopradia.      We 

1783,  a  petiuon  waa  addressed  to  parlia-  must  confioe  oiusetTea  here  to  a  abort 

ment  for  the  abolition  of  the  trade,  which  notice.  The  subject  of  the  abolition  of  the 

Wilberfbrce  (q.  v.)  eloquently  supported.  alavC'Irade  was  introduced  into  the  bouse 

He  labored,  at  the  same  time,  to  aid  the  of  commons  in  1768,  when  Pitt  presented 

cause  bj  his  pen.     But  the  soul  of  all  the  a  petition  against  the  trade.     Hauy  peti- 

effbrts  for  ^e  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  tions  followed,  upon  which  the  merchants 

was    Thomas    Clarkson.       From    early  immediately  took,  the  alarm.     They  cal- 

youth,  he  devoted  hia  whole  time  and  culoted    that    the  number  of  slaves  in 

fortune  to  this  object;  exposed  himself  the  West  Indies  amounted  to  410,000, 

to  hatred  and  outrsge,  even  at  the  haz-  and  that,  to  keep  up  that  uumbv,  the 

Ibmr  dark  <md  mtlHietaDl*  rincn  brightsned  up.  wers  all  lunad  up  twetlwr.    It  b  impooibla  Is 

Tbcv   perceived  Mntclhinc   M    ■vmnUiy  and  connive  tbe  eOhot  orthia  enpUoa— M)7  fellow 

kin<ui«ra  in  our  iooki,  wlucn  ibej'  bad  not  been  cnaiDree,  or  ell  sgn  and  •«»■,  mne  childna, 

accnitomed  lo,  and  leaiiiE,  intlinciivaly,  ibal  we  Mine  adulu,  tome  old  bmb  and  woaeo,  all  ia  m 

were  IHeiidi,  Ibej  inuniKJiHielj  began  lo  ibout  ilale  o(  lolal  suditv,  enanbSng  oat  togelber  lo 

and  elaji  tbeir  haiidi.    One  or  two  had  [Hcked  up  tailelbe  luxury  of  aliUlefivth  air  aad  water.  Tfaej 

•  few  FonnpieM  wonl),  and  cried  oul,  "  Vtea.'  came  awaimiu  dd.  Gke  bee*  froa  (be  aoenure 
vitm  ! "     na  women  were  paticulaiiy  eidled. 
Tbey  all  bold  up  their  arou ;  and  when  we  bent 
down  and  ihook  Aanda  wilii  Ibem,  tbey  could  not 
contain  ibeir  delight  ithncudeavDredtDKramble 

i^uD  tlmrbtaei,  Mtetchmf  np  to  kin  oorWda]    - — ^^  .....j.    — .  ...... ....  , 

and  we  and«nk)od  Ibal  Ibey  aaew  we  bad  come  they  had  been  cruauned,  iWe  were  found  loine 

to  libsBIe   Uirm,    Some,  liowover,  bunr  down  cblfdren  neil  (be  lidet  of  Ibe  diip,  in  Ibe  jdeFei 

tbdr  headi  in    appBiendy  hopeleaa    dijeclion;  moal  ramMe  from  light  and  air )  utejwere  lying 

aoma  were  gteall;  emsciaied,  and  lome,  panic'  nearly  in  a  l(>r|nd  itale,  alter  the  reat  had  Itirnea 

Blaitj  ctaldren,  seemed  dyina.    Bui  ibe  cnrum-  out    The  tittle  cicaiurei  aaemed  iwtifferent  aa  to 

MaDce  which  atruck  ua  moai  forcibly,  waa,  how  it  life  or  death ;  and  when  they  were  carried  on 

wot  puaHble  ibr  auch  a  number  irf' Mmso  beinn  deck,  many  of  them  could  not  aland.    AAor  en- 

toenat,  pocked  up  nod  wedged  Imlher  a*  ligbl  Joyhig,  for  a  Aoct  time,  (be  unuoal  laxocy  of  air, 

ai  Ibey  could  CTBtn,  in  low  cdla,  Ibee  leet  high,  «ome  wtier  wat  bnnght;  'A  waa  Ibaa  Ibal  the 


lbs  greater  part  <^  wluch,  except  that  immediale-  eitei 
Vf  nado'  (he  gia(ad  ba(chwan,  wna  abut  out  from  man 
hglil  or  as-,  and  tUa  wlien  the  ihennometer,  ei-     it 


1  of  their  au 
They  a! 


:  ibev  ahrieked'asd  aimgcted,  i 
■■--    '--  -   -^-p  of  tJua  f 


on  our  deck,  at  89°.    Tbe  apace  between  decka     fbogtit  with  one  anoiher,  for ^  -  —  r  - 

wn*  divided  Lnlo  two  coDipenmenta,  three  feet  ciooi  liquid,  as  if  ibey  grew  rabid  at  the  aighl  of 
three  inctiea  bigfa  ;  the  tiw  of  one  waa  aiiteen  it.  lliere  ii  nothing  which  alavei,  in  the  raid- 
fcnt  by  eighteon.and  of  the  olbBrfDrlybyiweaty-  paMage,  auffer from  so  much  ea  want  of  woier, 
one  i  mio  Iba  Gnt  were  crammed  Ibe  women  and  II  is  aometimea  uaual  to  take  oul  caaki  filled  with 
giria ;  into  the  lecond,  the  men  and  boya :  XiS  aea-wnler  aa  ballaat,  and  when  the  ilavei  are 
iellow  creaturea  were  thus  thnut  into  one  apace  receiired  on  board,  to  start  (be  caaka  and  refill 
388  feet  aqnare,  and  336  into  another  apace  900  them  with  freih.  On  one  occaaion,  a  atup  from 
feel  aqnare,  giving  to  the  whole  an  average  of  BahianefdecledlochangEihecoDtenlioriheeaaki, 
twenty-three  inches,  and  to  each  of  the  women  and  on  the  nud-paasage  tbond,  to  (heir  botror, 
sot  more  Iban  thirteen  incbca,  though  many  of  thai  they  were  filled  with  notUng  bat  »ak  water. 
Ibem  were  pregnant  We  also  found  manacles  All  tbeilavsa  oa  board  psiahed!  W*  esuld 
and  feUers  of  liHerent  binds  ;  but  it  appeara  that  judge  of  the  eiteat  of  dwir  aufleringi  from  (be 
they  had  ail  been  taken  off  before  we  boarded,  afflicliag  nght  w*  now  aaw.  Wbea  the  poor  crear 
Tbe  heat  of  IbeM  horrid  places  was  u  great,  and  turea  were  ordered  down  asaia,  aavenil  or  them 
the  odor  lo  o^nre  that  it  was  quiie  imposaible  came,  and  preaaed  their  beaSa  againit  our  kneaa, 
to  enter  them,  even  had  there  been  room.  They  with  looks  of  the  greatest  anniah,  at  tbe  proapeet 
were  measured,  aa  above,  when  the  slave*  had  of  returning  to  ibe  horrid  place  of  auSmng  be- 
left  them.  The  ofBcera  insisted  thai  the  poor  sof-  tow."  ,  ..  j. 
'--'-                  ft  ihoald  be  admitted  on  deck,  (o  TheEnglish  ship,  howover,wesobligBd,thoogh 

i™-.  This  waa  ooDoeed  bv  tbe  mate  with  rreai  reluctance,  lo  release  the  alaver,  as  it 

oT  tbe  all 


irandwato-.  liiis  waa  oppoeed  by  tbe  mate     with  rreai  reluctanct 
I  .      *  r. ..!__  .L_.  .1.^^  J could  not  be  proved 


<fficeci,  however,  peraistad,  and  tbe  poor  beiogi    uUan  ahips  of  proctnii^  ali 
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•nniul   jmportstitHi  sf   10,000  tna    re-  tioii   in  vna.      It  poned  li^  114  toim 

(liijreii ;  that  the  English  bought  in  Afn-  agaaet  fifteen.     The  abolition  was  le- 

ca  30,000  annually,  (ind,  thererore,  could  aolTed  upon,  and  a  petition  wa«  presented 

■ell  20,000  to  other  natioiu ;  that  in  the  to  the  king,  requesting  him  to  take  meas- 

Siroaeculjon  of  this  tmde,  Elnglish  msuu-  ures  to  induce  the  other  powera  of  Eu- 

Mnure9  to  the  amount  of  abore  £800,000  rojie  and  the  American  statee  to  cooperate 

Kleri'iag     were     exported,     and     above  with  Great  Britain  in  the  HuppresnoD  of 

£1,40^000  in  value  obtained  in  return ;  this  traffic.    The  famous  Aboliticai  Act, 

and  that  govei«ment  received  £S56/)00  as  finalljMttled.pused  FebnMi75and6t 

luuiuallr   by   the  alave-tai.*      Liverpool  1807,  when  Roecoe  ^ke  in  bvor  <^  it, 

and  Bristol,  which  carried  on  the  slave-  thouzh  he  represented  Liverpool,  whkh 

imde  rnosi  exienaivelj,  resisted  its  aboli-  owed  a  great  part  of  ui  w^th  to  tfait 

lion  BO  violentiv  that  Wilberforce,  Fox,  tmde.    Jonuaty  1, 1808,  was  fixed  as  the 

Piit,andtheirfriend9,couldeffect  nothing  lime  when  this  trade,  on  the  part  of  the 

more  than  the  inslitulion  of  an  inquiry  English^  ahoutd  cease.     On  this  occanon, 

into  the  trade,  and  the  passage  of  some  theBritiBh  papers  contained,  almon  unao- 

provLsionB  for  diminiahinK  the  hardsbipa  imoiuly,  the  remark,  that  it  was  a  mel- 

oT  the  confinement  oif  ship-board.     At  ancholy   jet  undeniable   &ct,   thai  king 

length,  the  house  of  commons  was  in-  George  111,  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the 

duced,  in  1792,  to  pan  a  bill  for  theaboli-  whole  royal  ftmily,  with  the  exception 

lion  of  the  slavs-IiBde  in  1795,  by  a  ma-  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  were  opposed 

jority  of  nineteen ;  the  lords  rejected  this  to  the  aboUliou.     Another  act.  Hay  4, 

oawell  M  the  Mil  proposed  by  Willier-  1811,  provided  that  all  who  knowiii^y 

ibrce,  in  1794,  for  prohiDitiiig  the  English  participated  in  the  slave-trade  should  be 

from  selling  itavea  to  other  nations.     In  punielied  mth  fourteen  years'  transporta- 

the  mean  time,  the  French  national  con-  tion  and  hard  labor.    In  1824,  a  law  for 


be  abolished  for  ever  after  March  1, 1797,  royal  aasenL  In  Denmark,  king  Chris- 
and  thai  all  persons  carrying  on  the  trade  tian  VII,  in  1794,  declared  the  slave-trade 
after  that  time,  should  be  transported  to  unlawful  afler  January  1,1804;  and  Fred- 
Botany  bay  for  fourteen  years.  Fox  and  eric  VI  |Hi>mised,  at  the  peace  of  Tibit, 
Fin  voted  for  the  immediate  abolition;  to  prohibit  his  subjects  from  taking  part 
but  the  bill  did  not  pass.  The  A&ican  in  the  foreign  shive-trade.  In  France, 
society,  established  by  Wilberforce  and  N^nleon,  when  first  consul,  pnnniBed 
Clorkson,  now  redoubled  its  efforts  to  the  continuance  of  their  lUierty  to  the  in- 
convince  the  public  of  the  borron  of  thiq  habitants  of  St.  Domingo,  whilst  he 
traffic.  The  colony  at  Sierra  Lie<»te(q.  v.)  ra«ised  the  inhabitants  of  Irie  de  France 
was  founded  in  consequence  of  the  exer-  for  not  having  freed  their  slaves,  and 
tion  of  this  society,  whose  object  was  to  promised  that  France  would  never  again 
teach  the  negroes  agriculture  and  the  me-  decree  the  elareiy  of  the  whites  by  the 
chanic  uts ;  and,  from  1B09,  young  Afn-  Sberatioa  of  the  neoroes.  Afler  the  suc- 
cans  were  instructed  in  various  branches  cesses  of  the  Frencn  on  St.  Domiruo,  the 
of  knowledge  in  that  colony.  At  length  slave-trade  was  once  more  eatob&taed  ; 
the  cause  of  humanity  triumphed.  June  and  the  counsellor  of  state,  Bruix,  said, 
10,1606, Foimovedthatthehouseofcom-  on  this  occasion,  tjalihtrti  de  Romt  «'m- 
mons  should  declare  the  slave-trade  in-  loarail  d'uciavu.  Plus  douce  parmi  tuniM 
consistent  with  justice,  humanity,  and  eUe  la  rdirut  au loin!  In  lSli,iotdCm- 
Bound  policy,  and  immediately  take  ef-  tlerea^h  obtained  from  Louis  XVIII  a 
fectivemeasurestbritsabolition.  Generals  promise  that  Fiance  would  abolish  the 
Tarleton  and  Gascoyne  opposed  the  mo-  slave-trade ;  but,  by  the  iitfluence  of  tbe 

•  a.-i.  ™i~,i..i-™  !„ -k'  k  .L     ^         .k  chamberofcommetce«NanteB,thi8traf- 

'  ouch  calouJatKMit.  m  wtich  the  extrvmest  hu-  a    _  ...  j  i-    a  n  t 

■BU  loSeHag  i.  coollj  weighed  again,,  pecu.nBry  ?*=  "^  P«miiU6d  for  five  years  more.  Pub- 

profii,  excite  bQcror:  but  we  should  not  overiook  hcopmion  obhged lord Castlereegh tO pieM 

the  ioSueuce  of  habli  and  circumiiancei,  in  ec-  upon  the  congress  of  Vieima  the  odoptks) 


a  prMitMd  in  Prumi 


UpoiiiioMttre.ingenerB!,    of  general  m"easure8  for  tbeiJMUtiraior 
Id  oiherwise  ehhor.    The     [j,e   elave-t 


na  Hiine  ouier  -trade  ;    but   all  that   ha  c 

ing  of  •oldiera  'vmt  8*^'  ""^  "tat  Spain  and  Portugal  prom- 

ru  not  unlrw|ueiitl7  isedto  give  Up  theslave-tradenorth  of  the 

■otOi.  {SeeBoldicr.)  line.— See  the  treaty  between  Englood  snd 
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Pntugal,  Tieouu,  JuuMTT  S9^  1815.  But  ED^kh,  therefore,  sent  ^ps  of  wsr  to 
spBperwudnwaup,audBigDndbyCB»-  Sierra  Leone,  in  1816,  to  capture  the 
tlerragb,  Stewart,  Wellington,  NeMdrode,  «l8y»-ahi{» ;  but  they  were  imable  to  put 
L6weDhiefan,  Oomoz  Lalnailor,  Paltnel-  a  step  to  the  trade,  Sot  the  slave-majketa 
la,  Saldanh^  Lobo,  Huinbcddt,  Helter-  m  Brazil  and  Cuba  offered  powerful 
Bichand  Tallejmnd  (Vieiui^FebniaiyS,  temptadonB  to  unprincipled  men,  and 
I815),Hating  that  the  fieatpowen  would  some  indiTiduah  in  the  U.  States  ai« 
make  atioiiKeineDta  to  fix  a  tenn  for  the  willing  to  provide  them  with  swift  vea- 
genml  abcfitioD  of  the  slare-trade,  nnce  sdb,  calculated  for  their  diBoraceful  and 
pubfic  opinion  coDdemned  it  as  a  Hbdo  on  worse  than  piratical  traSic-f  In  163S, 
European  eivifizadon.  February  6, 1B15,  France  and  England  conehided  a  treaty, 
Ponugal  pmrided  Sa  the  total  abolitioii  by  which  the  two  goverameola  allow 
of  the  atare-tiBde  on  January  31, 1823,  each  the  right  of  searching  the  othiv's 
and  Enriaitd  promised  to  pay  £300,000  ehipe,  under  certain  circumstancea,  in 
M  an  indemoification  to  Fomigueae  sub-  the  region  of  the  elave-trade ;  and  if  the 
jecU.  Louis  XVIII,  by  the  treaty  of  U.  Siatee  ahould  consent  to  the  same 
raii^ November 20,  1815,coDseotedtoitB  arrangements,  important  conaequencee 
immediate  abolition,  for  which  Napoleon  might  be  expected.  Still  more  adTanta- 
bad  declared  himself' prepared,  in  April,  geoua,  perhapa,  would  it  be  if  the  U. 
1815.  Spainpromised,(7thetrMtyofSep-  State*  and  Spain  would  conclude  Mich 
tember  30, 1817,  to  abolnh  the  slave-trade  a  treaty,  bo  that  the  vemels  of  the  for- 
entiiely,October31, 1630,  in  all  the  Span-  mer  power  could  seaich  the  Spanish 
ish  territcviee,  even  south  of  the  line  ;  and  alave-venels  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuba, 
England,  Febniarj  9, 1818,  paid  £400,000  which  at  present  can  be  done  only  by  the 
as  an  indemnificauon  to  Spaniah  Bubjects.  English. — The  evib  of  slavery  we  liave 
The  king  of  the  Netherlands  jn^hioited  already  touched  on  in  the  previous  port 
bis  mhjects  ftom  taking  part  in  the  slave-  of  thia  article.  The*  productiveness  of 
trade,  after  the  proTiaJons  of  the  treaty  of  slave-labor,  as  compared  with  free  labor, 
August  13,  I8l4,  bad  been  rendered  more  we  caimot  speak  of  at  prraeoL  It  is  gen- 
|H«eiBe  and  estetirive  by  the  treaty  con-  erally  considered  far  inferior.  Some,  in- 
cluded with  &i^and,  at  the  Hague,  Hay  deed,  have  maintained  that  certain  kinds 
4,  1818.  Smden  bad  already  dontf  the  ofwoit-^br  instance,  that  required  on  the 
rnnie^  accixifiDg  to  the  treaty  <a  March  3,  rice  and  sugar  plantations — could  not  be 
18ia*  The  U,  States  engaged,  in  the  performed  witbout  slaves ;  but  this  is  de- 
ireaty  of  Oheitt,  December  34,  1614,  to  nied  by  others,  as  Bryan  Edwards^  Th« 
...   ..    . «._.!. ^__  —  _             iginiurrectionBonliie  West  India 


Liiiwiliiiii'riliiinlnrn  ttnrin    noveml>er :5J,  islands  and  in  the  U.  States  have  shown 

l89&a  treaty  was  conehided,  with  Brazil,  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  hif^ly  de- 
fer the  abolition  of  the  ^ve-trade;  and  it  . 

was  accordingly  prohibited  after  March,  ^,t  ""■■'™'?5'*'^;.'S!^'""£;,!S;;.^^ ',iS 

1830.     TheZJs  Sf  the  U.  State,  on  this  S^^^r^^^'a^^^^riSg  U^SS'ol^^ 

subject,  were   mentioned  in  a  previous  ^^  horiid  traffic  in  humiia  flesh  u  oeaily  u  ei- 

pait  of  this  article.     Thus  England  final-  uuiiveLj  carried  on  as  ever,  tud  nndor  cireiun- 

K  succeeded   in  her  great  undertaking,  ■lancn,  parii^H,  of  »  more  revohinff  chmcier. 

nenuted  by  motives  both  of  humanity  The  ™oicDon  of  ifcvery  lo  ibe  K«th  or  ii«  i™, 

t^  V^*"^     '    ™  .       ■    ,.^  -  ..      . j".  wsi,  in  facl.  niur«iory  and  evaded  on  ail  occ»- 

oadmtereflt— aatheabohtionof  thetrade  ]IiJ|^"Tbe^vSen™lb«r  of  slave,  capmted  by 

WonU  pave  die  way  for  the  civilization  „„,  cniUen    and  aiterwanU    enaocipaled,  for 

of   NMtfaem    AfHca,  and  fbmiah    addi-  cine  yean,  from  June,  1819.  lo  July,  18X8,  wai 

tkmal  maikett  for  English  manufactures  13,281,  b«inj(  about  1400  on  an  average  each 

i»thatp«tof  thej^obe     In  suite  of  yZlym^iZ'S^^-:^^^Xi'^- 

tbeM  tnaliee,  the  illicit  slave-tra^e  con-  ^'jTiSve,  f™,diirTnt  part.of  iheco..,. 

tinued,  and,  aa  we  have  abeady  stated,  of  wbomoMre  than  43,C>D0  were  legtdlyimponcc) 

nKire  cruelly  than  befbre.    Spanish  and  iuio  one  ciiy  alone.    It  ii  deeply  lo  be  rweited, 

French  vaMeh  were,  and  probably  are  iberefore,  that  the  proponion  of  the  good  lo  the 

«ili,theone8chieflv«iMagBJinit.     The  ""J^^.^on  „f  fi«  ,^„„,  by  *hi<;h  the 

latter  were  coDndered  to  oui'nuinl>er,  „^hanic  --"  >- - '"'""'  '*  ""'  "f  "^ 

much,  tH  the  others  put  together.    The  ptaiest  n 

*  Swvdea  MBHU  allogeiher  libaially  diipoaed  ■ocieij'.    1 

lonrdi  Uw  Mnoea.    6  1831,  Ihe  Sovmnnenl  »«"  ("J  »''"«);"»'  S""  "  '""""i-.r;;; 

oi»l«n«d  oa  riTdw  ft~i  waroeaon  Ibe  uland  of  been,  aull  greater  remain  to  be  produced  by  li. 

-     "       loloaewllieawMfSgbtamth  the  whites!  culuvalion  and  ■nlcllig«« -riuch  to  coMequmce 

B  official  ptumn,  n?  diflUclion  of  color  of  ii,  have  spread,  and  are  ipreading  Ihrough  aU 

— -— -■  clauM  of  lodwy. 
37« 
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■irabte  i  but  the  difficulty  ta,  how  W  brtnf  m  New  J«b^,  386  in  Peon^JrMiMi,  ««mI 

it  about.    In  the  U.  Sitm,  a  twlonizatian  a  few  eurvivore  of  limner  tinMs  in  New 

■oeiety  hu  been  formed,  with  the  view  Yorit,  C<Hiiieoticut  and    Rbode    Uand. 

of  exporting  ns  many  colored  persoiH  m  *  The  Mognn  of  the  ataye  populatioD  in 

poMible  to  the  colony  of  Liberia.     VIr-  the  U.  States  baa  been  as  Mows : 
ginia  boa  lately  made  an  appropriation, 

wiihaproviBionforitsincreeae,  inaidof  Cenmiof           Slam.                  Toialpop. 

the  colonization  wciety.     (See  the  ani'  1790                697,697                3^09^ 

cles  Colonixatum  Socuiy,  and  Libtria ,-  abo  1800                896,649                5,305,925 

the  LdUra  on    llu   (Mmixation  Society,  IBIO             1,191,364                7,389,314 

&C.,  by  H.  Carey,  1832.)    In   England,  .      1820             1,538,064                9,638,181 

Wilberfott»t  proposed,  June  10,  1816,  in  1830             2,010,436              13,856,407 
parliainent,  that  elaves  should  be  treated 

M  British  Hubjecta,  and  that  the  children  Fear  inibnnation  oo  the  ilaTeiT  of  the 

bom  m  tiiture  should  be  educated  as  free  btacks,  see  CbritSMt'e  HtHon/  of  Me  JSio- 

Knona.    Tbeae  were  the  views  of  Burke,  litton  oJQa.  Saet-Tradt ;  Oreeoire  On  th* 

IX,     Pilt,     Lsnsdowne,    Howick    (the  LiUraiurt  of  J^e^roa ;  Wadstrom's  Ob- 

presetit  eari  Grey),  &c.     Wyndbam  and  lemahon*    on   the   Slave- TVoife,  ^innff  a 

others  insisted  that  the  negroes  were  inca-  voyage  in  1787  md  1788  (London,  1789) ; 

pable  of  liberty.    The  rogiatcrina  of  the  Fakonbridge's  Aetmad  of  Hit  Slaet-Tnuk 

slaves,  proposed  bv  Wilberfcrce,  in  oider  on  Qit  CoomI  q/'.4/ncafLond<Hi,  1788),  &.c. 

to  'prevent  the  sale  and  imporlatioD  of  Some    account  of  slavery    lunong    the 

new  slaTW,  as  well  as  the  reenslaving  of  Greeks  end  Romans   may   be   found  in 

free  persons  of  color  in  the  Britiab  colo-  the  worta   of  Reitenieier   (History   of 

nies,  did  not  then  pass.    At  present,  the  Slaveiy  in  Greece),  Wakb,  (Elrichs  and 

registerini;  of  tbe  ^ves  is  established  in  lIurter(OntheRonisnSlares),inG«rawtu 

Trijiidad,  9c  Luci^and  Mauritius  (1814),  (See  also  Comte,  Sur  la  L^tMioH.) 

which  are  immediately  under  the  crown.  Slantry  of  the  White*,  in  the  Baibory 

Schools  have  also  been  eeiablished  in  the  states ;  a  stsin  on  the  history  of  Ibe  Eu- 

liritish  colontea  for  the  slaves.     Such  re-  ropean  govemmenlB,  as  tbe  negro  slave- 

Ugioiis  instruction  as  the  slaves  receive,  is  trade  was  and  is  on  that  of  the  noiions- 

principoUy  afforded  by  nussionaiies.    In  It  n^er  was  taken  into  serious  CMwkkn- 

serend  coknies,  the  greatest  excitement  tion  by  the  monarchs  of  Europe  collec- 

-■--"■•-•■-                       •  lively  (though  it  woiild  have  been  ea^  for 

.   , .  , _,  ._  them  to  have  destroyed  thaeeneets  of  ni 

e  the  slaves  to  revolt ;  and  during  the  „ _, . 

recmt  rebellion  in  Jamcucs,  one  or  two  of  Vienna  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.     Pincy 

of  the  miarionaries  were  shot,  and  most  on  the  Mediterranean  is  as  old  as  histmy  i 

of  them  ordered  to  leave  tbe  island.  The  but,  after  the  Mohammedans  settled  on 

Moravian  minionaries  are  generally  much  i&  shores,  they  conridered  tbe jmctica  of 

prefbrred.    In  South  America,  with  the  it  against  ChrisliaDB  legal.    Tbe  Cbris- 

exception  of  Brazil,  slavery  has  either  tian  slave,  in  the  Barbaiy  states,  was  en* 

been  abolished  or  is  drawing  to  a  close,  tirely  at  the   merey   of  his  master.    In 

In   Colombia,  slave  children  bom  since  1815,  the  wh<^e  number  of  white  slaves 

the  revoluIifH),  are  to  be'firee  on  reaching  was  computed  at  49,000 :  in  Algiers,  there 

tbeu-  ei^teeuth  year.    BoUvar  ead^  set  were  1000.    As  early  aa  1370,  England 

free  all  nis  slaves.     In  Mexico,  president  and  France  concluded  a  "  holy  alliuMe  " 

Guerrero  declared  all  slaves  &ee  on  Sep-  for  the  chastisBment  of  the  people  of  Bar- 

tember  15,  1829.— For  the  number  of  bary.    PhiUp  the  BcAd  attacked  Tunis, 

■laves   in   the   various   fbrrign   countries  then  tbeu*  chief  place,  and  liberated  all 

where  slavery  is  permitted,  we  must  refer  the  Christian  slaves.    In  1389,  tbe  Enjc- 

the  reader  to  the  articles  on  these  coun-  lish,  with  the  French,  Genoese  and  Ve- 

tries.    There  are  at  present  eleven  slave-  netians,  forming  a  united  fbrce  uitder  the 

holding  atates  in  the  Union,  viz.  Mary-  earl  of  Derby  (subsequently  king  HMiry 

land,  Vuginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  IV^  made  a  second  attack  upon  Tunis 

Geo^ia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  with  the  same  success.    When  tbe  gnMi 

Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri.  ThedJs-  Algerine  state,  after  the  downfall  (rf^  tbe 

triet  of  Columbia,  and  Miaouti,  Arkansas  Almoravides,  hod  fallen  to  ftieces,  Orut, 

and  Florida  territories  also  contain  slaves.  Algiers,  Tunis  and  Tripoli  became  pet^ 

The  sum  total  of  the  slaves  in  the  V.  independent  republics,  which,  portly  to 

2^^  is  3,010/136.     Of  these,  however,  revenge  the  expulsion  of  the  Hoon  and 

330S  are  in  the  state  of  Dekware,  3346  Jews  from  Spain,  devoted  tbemMlvea^ 
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ftom  J494,  priDr.ipa]]y  to  fincj.  Ferdi-  nem.  The  U.  State*  protected  their  Do- 
OBiid,  Cbuiae  V,  PhUip  V,  and  oth<  lioaal  honor  b;  Bendms  a  squadKiu  to 
era,  attacked  tbem  in  vam.  [See  Bar-  Algiers,  in  181S,  under  the  cotumand  of 
bary  Statu.)  Little  more  success  at-  Decatur,  who  bombsnled  the  city,  and 
tended  the  attempt  of  the  EngiiBfa.  obliged  her  to  declare  that  the  Sag  of  the 
Blake,  in  Cromwell^  time,  denroyed  the  republic  should  in  fliture  be  reqiected- 
^reater  part  of  the  united  fleet  of  Tunis  (See  Lyman'i  D^ilimuKV,  and  our  article 
and  Algiere  iu  165&,  and  liberalcd  maji;  Barbary  StaitM.)  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  in 
prisoners;  but,  in  1S69 and  1670, the  fleet  I8I4,  soon  after  the  generd  peace,  found- 
of  Charies  II,  in  connexioD  with  that  of  ed  a  society  at  Paris,  called  Uie  hulitv&m 
tbe  NetberlaiidB,  bombarded  Algiers  with-  .  Anti'piral* ;  but  it  was  diteotved  in  1618. 
out  eucceae.  Tlie  French  did  tbe  some  The  attempt  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  (q.  v.) 
in  1683, 16B3  and  1688,  with  a  like  result,  to  unite  Ei^and  and  France  against 
[u  1683,  the  French  adtniral  threw  1300  these  pirates  at  tbe  peace  of  Amiens  was 
bombs  into  the  city,  and  burned  part  of  defeated  by  the  breakinc  out  of  war  soon 
it ;  but  the  dey.  Mezzo  Morto^  ordered  the  after  the  conclusion  of  uiat  peace.  Lord 
French  consul  Vacher  to  be  put  into  s  Exmouth  (formerly  sir  Edward  Pellew) 
mortar  and  thrown  towards  the  French.  concluded,Aprill7,lS16,Blrea^witfa  the 
From  the  inaufficieDcy  of  the  means  em-  dey  of  Tunis,  Mahmoud  Pacha,  which 
ployed,  the  mutual  jealousy  of  tbe  Euro-  provided  that  prisoners  should  not  be 
peau  powers,  tbe  foiaticism  of  the  Moors  l;pBMted  as  slaves,  and  should  be  restored 
and  Turks,  and  the  fear  inspired  by  the  at  the  conclusion  of  peace.  England,  at 
Barbary  states,  the  humiliations  which  the  same  time,  undertook  to  protect  her 
Algiers  received  were  but  momentary,  allies,  Naples  and  Sardinia,  against  the 
In  Atnenv  as  well  as  in  Timis  and  Trip-  Baihary  poweis.  Lord  Exmouth  had 
oti,  a  Turkish  mihiia,  eager  for  pillage,  already  appeared,  March  31,  181S,  bblbre 
were  in  possession  of  the  government ;  Algiers,  and  forced  the  dey  to  conclude  a 
and  all  tbe  European  goyemments  have  treaty  with  Naples  and  Sardinia.  But  the 
submitted  to  the  degradation  of  purcha»-  king  of  Naples  bad  to  pay  for  every  cap-  ' 
ing  peace  from  these  barbarians  hy  regU'  tur^  subject  1000  piasters,  and  24,0uD 
lar  or  extraordinary  presents.  France  piasters  annually,  besides  the  usual  prea- 
alone  stood  on  a  better  footing  with  ih'em ;  ents;  and  Sardinia,  for  every  captured 
and  England  concluded  with  Algiers,  subject,  500  piasters.  Hanover  was  in- 
Tunis  and  Tripoli  in  1662,  aud  with  Mo-  eluded  in  the  treaty  with  England.  Turds 
rocco  in  1721,  treaties  which  provided  gave  up  the  Sardinian  prisoners  withoiK 
that  no  Biidsh  sulnect  should  ever  be  ransom,  but  the  NMpolitans  bad  to  par 
made  a  slave,  even  if  be  should  be  found  300  piasters  each.  Tripoli  also  declareo, 
as  a  passenger  on  board  a  hostile  vessel,  like  Algiers,  that  she  would  abolish  the 
All  English  veseets  fiimiehed  with  passes  slavery  of  ChristianB  and  introduce  the 
by  tbe  admiralty  were  to  be  allowed  to  common  laws  of  Europe  re^MCtins  pris- 
uvigate  the  Mediterranean  unsearched ;  oners  of  war.  May  IS,  1816,  lora  Ex- 
the  cargoes  of  wrecked  vessels  were  not  mouth  appeared  a  second  time  before 
M  be  seized,  nor  their  crews  to  be  made  Algiers,  to  force  the  dey  also  to  acknowl- 
■larea ;  and  English  men-of-war  were  to  edge  tbe  European  law  of  nations  re- 
be  pemuBed  to  enter  the  vatieus  Barbery  specting  prisonen  of  war.  The  dey  de- 
ports to  obtain  prorisioos,  without  paving  clared  tbat  die  pennierion  of  the  sultan 
any  dntf .  But  the  Barbary  states  kept  was  necenary,  and  captun  Duudas  car- 
thwe  treaties  only  as  long  as  they  found  ried  the  Alseiine  minister  to  Constanti- 
it  convenient.  Austria,  not  many  yeara  nople,  while  Exmouth  returned  to  Eng- 
sinc«,  olKained  letters  of  protection  ftom  land.  In  the  mean  time,  the  dey  had 
the  Porte,  without  tribute,  for  her  own  sent  orders  to  Oran  and  Bona,  that  all  the 
sbipa  and  those  of  Tuscany.  Rusma  and  English,  and  their  property,  on  shore  and 
Pniasis  obtained  similar  tirmana  &om  the  on  aliipboard,  should  be  seized.  This 
Porte.  Sweden  and  Denmark  purchased  order  was  executed  most  cniellj.  May 
peace  t^  the  payment  of  tribute.  Portu-  S3,  Turkish  and  Moorish  soMiera  suf - 
nl,  fiom  1795,  required  a  contribution  prised  359  Italian  vessels,  which  had  put- 
fiom  tbe  Hanse  towns  for  protecting  their  chased  permisdon  to  fish  for  coral,  and  , 
TflMeb  on  her  coasts.  Lfibeek  and  Bre-  were  lying  peaceably  under  the  English 
men,  aa  late  as  1806,  eonchided  treaties  flag  in  the  port  of  Bona.  The  Englieh 
with  Morocco ;  bat  they  were,  neverthe-  consul  was  Ul  treated,  and  many  Chris- 
leM,  obUged  at  length  to  abandon  almovt  tians  killed ;  and  the  crueltiee  did  not 
eoOnty  ate  navigation  of  the  Hadilena-  ceasa  until  a  meeMUger  atrived,  whom 
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ibe  (I«y  of  Algiers  had  despatched  imme-  mouth   had    procured    liberty   for   1799 

diacely  after  Ihe  conclueiou.  of  the  treat}-  slsveH.)     The  EngliBfa  ioas  in  the  balde 

with  Ezmoulh.     The  netra  of  this  bar-  amounted  to  198  lulled  and  691  woiuided ; 

barity  roused  the  icidjcnation  of  the  Eog-  that  of  the   Dutch  to  13  killed  and  53 

lisb.     Jul;  28,  lord  Exmoutb  sailed  vnth  wounded.     On  the  other  baud,  5000  jon- 

six  ships  of  the  line,  two   frigates,  two  izariee  and  6000  Moore  were  killed,  be- 

brisB,  and  four  bomb-vessels,  from  Plym-  aides  many   women  and  children-     Of 

ouiu,  and  was  joined  by  some  more  ves-  the   Algcrine   oaTy,  only   ods   tnig  and 

sela  at  Gibraltar.      The   Dutch  admiral  one  schooner,  with  some  smaller  Toeseb 

Van  derCapellen  joined  him  also  with  of  war,  escaped. — BeetbeJVarroluMa/'tte 

HiK  frigates.      The    fleet  had   on   board  .Emcdition  to  Algitrt  in  the   Tan-  1816, 

6500  men  and  703  guns,  and  appeared,  mtker   the    Command  of  Lard   Exmindk 

Aug.  37,  oiT  Algiers,  where  the  dey  hod  JLoodoo,  1S19),  by  Sslame,  bis  lordships 

made  preparations  for  an  obetioale   do-  interpreKir.— The  final  extirpation  of  the 

fence.     50,000  Moora  and  Arabians  were  band  of  robbers  at  Algiers,  so  long  derind, 

assembled  st  AIners.   Lord  Exmouthim-  was  occasioned  by  3ie  wish  of  the  Poli- 

mediately  sent  tne  dey  a  writceu  demand,  gnac  miniairy  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 

stating  that,  as  he  bad  violated  all  bis  ob-  public  from  the  internal  administration  of 

h^tiona  by  the   cruelties  at.  Bona,  the  France.     (Bee  our  article  ntmce.)    The 

Sirince  regent  required,  I.  on  immediate  immediate  cauae  of  the  war  agsinst  that 
iberation  of  all  ChrisCiBn  slaves  without  state  was  quite  trifling.  A^ien  had 
ransom;  3.  restoration  of  the  money  claim*  upon  France  for  supplies  fliraiahed 
which  had  been  paid  for  the  Sardinian  to  the  armies  of  the  republic  in  Italy  and 
and  Neapolitan  captives,  amounting  to  Egypt — claims  for  iraich  the  dey  could 
383,500  piasters ;  3.  a  solemn  anuiBnce  not  obtain  satiefactioD.  He  at  last  wrote 
that  be  would  in  future  respect  the  rights  to  the  king  of  France  himsetfl  throa|^ 
of  humanity,  like  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  and,  the  consul  of  a  common  friend.  But  no 
in  all  future  wars,  treMprisonere  aceord-  answer  was  returned ;  and  when,  at  a 
ing  to  the  usages  of  European  nations ;  pubbc  audience,  in  April,  1837,  he  aAed 
4.  that  he  should  conclude  peace  with  the  French  consul  the  reason  of  this,  the 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  some  latter  is  said  to  have  made  an  insolent  re- 
terms.  As  no  answer  followed,  (be  fleet  ply;  upon  which  tbe  incensed  dey  struck 
sailed  up  the  bay,  and,  at  two  o'clock,  tbe  Dim  in  the  ftce  with  Us  San.  War  was 
admiral's  venel  lay  within  pistol  shot  of  declared  soon  after  against  Algiers,  but 
the  battery.  Tbe  firing  continued  from  was  cabled  on  with  no  energy  until  tbe 
two  o'clock  till  nine,  at  which  time  the  Polignac  ministry  sent  an  ezpe«ydDii 
European  cannons,  70S  in  number,  had  thither  in  1830,  splendidly  fined  out,  and 
uleaced  the  Alnuine,  amounting  to  about  commanded  1^  nua«hal  Bourmont  and 
1000 ;  and,  aa  Uie  cl^  had  suffered  terri-  admiral  Dupenr^  It  con^led  of  nine 
bly,  a  peace  was  eoncluded  next  day.  ships  of  the  line,  twenty-Sve  fiigates,  six 
An  additioiul  clause  abolished  all  consu-  CMvettee,  twen^-five  brigs  and  ei^ 
lar  presents,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  steam-boats,  besides  bomb-ressels,  400 
jieisonal  presents;  and  these  were  never  transports,  and  an  army,  admirably  equip- 
to  amount  to  more  than  £500  aerling.  ped,  and  coroprimng  37331 -nMo.  Majr 
The  dey,  moreover,  was  obliged  to  lib-  35,  the  ships  sailed  from  TonltHi,  reunited 
erate  ifae  imprisoiwd  consul,  snd  pay  bim  at  Palma,  m  Majorca,  after  having  been 
3000  piasters.  Respecting  piracy  nothing  separated  by  a  storm,  and  reached  the 
was  settled,  and  no  guarantee  asked,  coast  of  Afhea  on  June  13^  llib  forcen 
The  result,  therefore,  was,  that  tbe  gov-  landed  at  Torre  Cfaica,  or  Sidi  Ferruch, 
emment  of  Algiers  bad  declared  the  five  leagues  west  of  Algiaa,  tbe  place 
slavery  of  white  captivee  abolished,  but  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Shder,  fiwmer  CMksul 
retained  the  ri^i  tomake  war  upm  any  of  the  U.  States  st  Algkis,  in  his  Sk^cbes 
European  power.  This  pence  was  con-  of  Alineis  (BcMod,  ISK).  (See  note  on 
eluded  between  Omar  Pacha  and  Eng-  page 23Sof our fifUiTolume.)  Notnx^ 
land  and  the  Netherlands,  Aug.  38, 1816  were  stationed  to  defbnd  tbe  coast,  and, 
on  the  6th  of  the  month  of  Schawat,  in  the  on  the  14th,  early,  the  landhig  began.  A 
year  1331  of  the  Hegira).  The  dey  re-  single  circumstsnca  will  show  how  eou- 
tumed  382^00  piasters,  which  be  had  plete  had  been  the  eqiupment  of  tbe  ex~ 
aireadvreceived&om  Naplesand  Sardin-  pedilioiL  The  packagea,  aack^  bwr^ 
ia,  and  gave  up  1311  Christian  alavea  to  sc,  had  been  covered  with  ft  douU* 
lord  Ezmouth.  (On  his  first  expedition  water^voof  Mivehipe,  so  that,  if  oecawn 
to  Algisii^  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  kod  Ex-  required,  tbey  migfat  tw  thrown  iitio  A* 
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sea,  and  wsahed  on  shore  1^  the  waves  Liege,  ColoKne,  Louvain,  Paria  uid  Or- 

tmuijured.     The  plan  was  put  in  open-  leans ;  was  for  some  time  in  the  aervice 

lioa  at  the  lime  when  a  heavy  ^ale  ren-  of  king  FrcmciB  I  of  France,  and  weDt,  in 

demd  all  ordineiy  coiDmuniCBtioQ  with  1542,  to  Strosburg.     The  princee  of  the 


the  ^ore  utterlr  imposHible,  and  enaUed  Snialcaldic  league  (q.  v.)  n 

'                                     "  .  ■       -           .        ™.                 itionofS 

, o       ,     ^                       ,     tHDlTOffisionij 

fidd-pieces  of  the  French  arrived  before  and  appointed  him,  in  1542,  professor  of 


B  utterlr  ira,  ...._...  „      . .      , 

the  army  already  lauded  to  receive  sup-    hiBtoriographer.  The  corporatioii  of  Stras- 
pljes   fitun  the  SeeL     On  the  39th,  the    burgemployedhimonimportBotmffiHionB 


Algiera,  v 
Jury.     Th 


i  which  was  taken  on  the  4th  of  law.    The  Protestants  sent  him,  in  1545, 

-  —_, .     The  dey  was  allowed  to  retire  with  to  the  king  of  England,  and,  at  a  later 
his  Gunily  to  any  place  out  of  Ainca,  and  '  period,  to  the  council  of  Trent,  where  he 

the  countiy  was  occupied  in  the  nanie  of  was  much  wteemed.     He  corresponded 

the  FrencL     Siitce  the  revolution  of  the  with  the  most  distinguished  and  leatned 

same  month  in  France,  the  office  of  gov-  men  of  hie  time,  and  died  nt  Strasburg, 

enior  of  the  conquered  country  has  been  in  1556.     He  acquired  much  reputation 

held  by  several  difierent  persons.     The  by  his  work  Dt  Statu  Religicnit  tt  Rtmib- 

lastis  tbedukeofRovigorSavaryjL     The  Itea   hnper.   Canix   F  (Strasburg,   1555, 

French  government  hits  declared  its  in-  folio^of  which  professor  Renke  says,  in 

tention  to  makeAlgiera  a  French  colony;  hie  Zur  Kritfk  neacrtr  Gackickttehre&tr 

hut  the  disturbed  state  of  Fiance  has  not  (Berlin  and  Leipsic,  1S24J, "  it  is,  through- 

■s  yet  allowed  this  plan  to  receive  that  out,  docuinentaiy  ;"  but  he  shows  that  it 

attention  which  it  so  mtich  deserves.  is  necessary  to  weigh  these  documents,  and 

Si.EKp;   one  of   the  most  mysterious  thesourcesoflhewriter's  statements.  The 

phenomena  in  the  animal  world.   Similar  best  edition  was  published  ^  Am  Ends 

appearances  may  also  be  observed  in  the  {Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  1^5,  3  vols.), 

vegetable  kiugdom.     In  sleep,  the  organs  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes;  the 

of  sense,  the  power  of  voluDIary  motion,  last  voliune  contains  the  life  of  Sletdanus, 

and  tlie  active  powers  of  the  aoul,  bus-  his  letters,  &c.     Sleidanus  is  distinguish- 

pend  their  operation,  in  order  to  collect  ed  for  knowledge  of  the  eubiecte  wliicfa 

itew  strength.     The  vital  activity,  how-  he  treats,  fer  his  smooth  and  elegant  style, 

tttat,  is  in  full  vigor ;  the  functions  df  the  and  for  great  impartiality,  conmdering  that 

heart  and  the  lungs  (breathing,  and  the  he  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  events  which 

circulatioii  of  the  blood)  contmue,   but  he  describes,  and  was  deeply  interested 

are  more  calm  and  equable  than  during  the  in  them.     The  work  has  been  translated 

waJungseBB(m;tbenutrilioaof  thesvstem,  intoseveral  languages  (intoFrench,  by  P. 

the  secretionaitdabMHptiooof  the  juices,  F.  Is  Coursyer,  Hague,  1767,  3  vols.). 

&C.,  are  carried  on  more  undisturbedly  Sleidanus  also  wrote  De  gvalvor  tvmntu 

and  perfectly.     Hence  sleep  isnotreeJIy  hnperiit  Lift,  nt  (Strasburg,  1556),  which 

a  state  of  inactivity,  but  very  partially  to  has   been    fifty-five   times    republished, 

be  compared  to  death.     Man  reqiurea  and  continued  to  1676  by  Schurzfleisch; 

looet  sleep  during  infancy,  and  least  dur-  vXaoSammaDixtriTuxPUdimi*  de  BtpubU- 

ing  the  period  of  active  roaniiood.     Dur-  catlik LegOnu  (Strasburg,  1546) ;  Opus- 

tfais  period,  two  hotin  before  mid-  etda,    ed,     Helins    Putschius  jHanorer, 
I  and  five  afl 


night  and  five  after  it  seem  to  be  sufiS-  1608).  He  also  translaied  the  Minunra  tU 

cient ;  superabundance  or  deficiency  of  Comtnei  into  Latin  (Paris,  1545). 

sleep  soon  produces   evil  e&ecia.     It  is  Sleswic  (in  Germait,  Sehutwig);   a 

well  not  to  have  the  sleeping  room  occu-  Danish  duchy  in  the  southern   nart  cf 

piedditringtfaeday  time.  It^ouhl  be  well  Jutland,  separated  from  Holsteii 


anyai     „..._    . 

rather  than  soft,  and  the  bcMly  should  be  Belt  on  the  east.     The  surface  is  low  end 

relieved  from  ligatures.     A  short  slumber  level,  the  cliinatb  mild  and  healthy,  and 

aAer  dinner  {tiala)  seems  to  be  necessary  the-  soil  productive,  yielding  great  abun- 

._  .!._  ■_i._t! .1.  _ _!■_._.__.  ■-  dance  of^grain, and Bupportmg  numerous 


to  the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates : 
nolder  climates  it  is  unneceasaiy,  and  fr. 

quently  injurious.     The  dormantetate  of  cheese,  grain  and  fish,  are  exported.  Pop- 

H>me  animals  presents  an  intere«Iingphe-  ulation,  32^,000,  on  3434   square   miles, 

nomenou.    (See  Dormanl  State.)  The  inhabitants  are  Lulheiane  of  German 

S1.BIDAKUS,  John  (properly  Philipson),  and  Frisian  descent,  and,  for  the  most 

bom  at  Sleida,  not  tar  from  Cologne,  in  part,  Bpeak  I^w  Genuan.     Sleswic  has 

1506,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  alwavs  belonged  to  Denmark,  and   baa 

publicists  of  his  sge.    He  studied  law  at  usually  been  an  apanage  of  the  younger 
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nineea  -it  tbe  roral  house.    Tbe  capital,  tun  is  not  leas  ramaikaUe.    Tiw  dMka 

Sleswic,  on  the  Schley  or  Slej,  has  9000  are  enwedinglr  heli^ew  when   on  Ae 

jph.hit.iiHi      JjtL.  Si' 30!  a.;  Ion.  9° 35'  ground,  aod  oeem  at  home  only  iriien 

£.    It  has  some  manufiusttuYM,  and  ita  upon  tmee,  and,  aa  is  well  obseored  by 

corameice  has  been  increased  by  a  nan-  Waterton,  when  reains  or  monng,  ma- 

gable  canaL    Near  the  town  is  the  castle  pended  beneath  their  Drenches.     They 

of   Gotlorji,  the  reudeace  of  the  royal  feed  on  leaves.    Tbe  tfareO'toed  dodi  hai 

goTcmor.  ita  anna  twice  aa  long  as  the  feet,  and  the 

Sloahx,  nr  Hans,  a  distinguished  not-  body  n  coTored  with  ooone  hair,  mattor- 

uralist,  and  foundm-  of  the  Kitish  niu-  blii^  withered  gnaa  ;  the  color  ia  gray, 

seum,  «raa  bom  in  the  oorth  of  Ireland,  often  marked  on  the  back  with  brown 

in  1660,  and  studied  medicine  in  Lmdon,  and  white.      It  is  the  only  qoadniped 

where  he  settled  in  the  practice  of  bia  which  has  nine  vertebts  to  the  neck. — 

prnfemaa.     In  17W,  he  became  preaident  The  two-toed  sloth  diffin  somewhat  in 

of  tbe  royal  society,  of  which  he  bad  its  anatomical  chaiBCteis  from  the  {rc- 

previously  been  secrenry.    His  Natural  ceding,  and,  to  our  evea,  BeauB  Iobb  ludbr- 

Hisiory  of  Jamaica  (1707-^1725)  was  tbe  tunal^y   constituted.     Tbe  fosxl  bmee, 

reeuh  of  his  obaerratioDB  in  that  island,  and   sometimes  the  entire  skeleton   of  a 

Geoige  I  created  him  a  baronet  in  1716,  gLgontic    animal  nearly  related   to  the 

and,  on  the  accesnon  of  George  II,  he  was  slothB,  have  been  found  in  varioua  pans 

named  jphyncian  in  ordinary  to  his  ma-  of  the  Ameiican  continent,  from  KMnoe 

.  His  death  took  place  in  1752.  (9ee  Ayree  to  the   southern  parts  of  the   " 


BnlUk  AfttMionO  Sutee.    They  show  an  extinct  quadruped 

Slok.     (See  Pl<unO  about  twelve  feet  long  and  six  or  aeten  in 

Sloop,  in  naral  amura ;  a  small  venel    height     It  baa  received  the  name  of  ne- 


futniahed  with  one  mast    Bloopeofwar  ga&eriwn  (a.  v.).    The  bones  of  aaotber 

are  veeMla  commanded  by  officers  of  a  extinct  auadruped,  less  than  the  ibnner, 

middle  rank  between  a  lieutenant  and  a  but  closely  retatedtoil, have  beenfoundiB 

poat-captoin :  theae  are  rtyled  nuuferr  and  the  Umeetone  caves  of  the  western  coun- 

eoTiutumden.     They  carry  from  ten  to  try.    It  has  received  the  name  of  mc^ 

sixteen  guns,  and  are  Tsriously  ri|;ged,  fotwx(q.v.),fromihelBiveuzeofthen«]s. 

aa  ahip^  briga,  achoonera,  and  sometmm  SLOnan ;  a  village  of  £ngland,  in  Buck* 

cutten.  ingham^re,  where  the  celebrated  doctor 

8L0Pi  ;  a  name  given  to  clothea  Str  Henchel  had  bis  rendenoe  and  obserra- 

seamen.  tory.    His  son  now  rendes  there.  Twen- 

Sloth  {hroAgnit).  This  name  is  giv*  ty-one  miles  we«t  of  London, 
en  to  two  rinAulanv  coiwtructed  South  Smalkaldic  Leaooe  ;  tbe  uiu<m,  con- 
American  quadrupeOB,  rematkable  for  the  chidedin  March,  1S31,  by  nine  Proteatau 
3  elowneas  of  their  motions,  the  minces  and  counm,  and  eleven  free  dliea, 
IS  of  which,  however,  have  been  tor  the  mutual  defence  of  th^  Iwtb  and 
somewhat  exaggerated.  The  teeth  are  political  independence  against  Cbarles  V 
all  cylindrical,  tbe  canines  being  longer  and  the  Catholic  suites,  at  Smalkalden,  in 
and  sharper  than  the  rem.  The  toea  are  Hanneberg,  at  first  for  six  J'ean.  It  was 
all  united  and  encloeed  tmder  the  com-  confirmed  by  the  conventiona  at  Ftank- 
mon  akin,  the  nails  only  appearing  exter-  fort,  in  July  and  December  of  the  same 
nally.  These  last  are  enin-nious^  large,  year.  It  was  greatly  strengthened  l^ya 
compressed  and  curved,  and  when  the  third  convention  at  Smalkakieu,  in  153!s 
aniEoal  is  in  a  state  of  repose,  are  bent  by  the  adminion  of  new  member^  the 
under  aliKi^  the  soles  of  the  feet.  The  extension  of  the  term  of  tbe  league  to  ten 
fetl  are  aniculated  (Aliquely  upon  the  years,  and  the  resolution  to  keepoo  fcol 
bones  of  the  leg,  and  the  outer  margin  tin  army  of  13,000  men.  In  1537,  it  re- 
only  reeta  upon  the  earth  :  the  bones  of  ceived  a  new  bond  of  union  in  the  arti- 
fbe  toes  are  closely  articulated,  admitting  eles  drawn  up  by  Luther,  and  signed  b)- 
of  but  little  motion,  and,  for  want  of  use,  the  theologiiuis  present  at  SmaJkalden. 
unite  at  a  certun  age,  and  form  a  solid  These  were  called  the  Sma&atdie  artieU*. 

E'ece.     The  fore  feet  or  arms  are  much  Tfaeir  original   object  was  to  aerre  aa  ■ 

nger  ^an  the  hinder ;  and  when  tbe  representation  of  the   Protestant  faith  at 

sloth  is  upon  the  ground,  it  is  obliged  to  the  council  of  Mantua,  announced  W  tbe 

draw  itself  along  upon  its  elbows.     The  pope.     The  council  was  never  bek^  but 

thighs  are  directed  Isterelly,  and  the  pelvis  the  articlei^  which  were  entirely  it 

ia  so  large,  that  the  animal  cannot  1   '  -■■..-■-•     -i       •       i 
it^iber  its  kueea.    The  internal  ai 
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Iq.  r.)  books  of  the  LutheraD  cburdi,  to  extirpate  it  by  the  strict  Beparation  of 
Their  vioteiKe  proves  the  embittered  feel-  the  infected  from  the  health j'.  The  ob- 
ings  of  Luther  and  hia  party.  (See  Re/-  stack*,  however,  arisine  from  the  present 
onnalwn.}  lituatioQ  of  naDona  and  the  gener^  dil!u' 
Shall  Foi ;  an  ^niptiye  fever,  which,  rioo  of  the  duease  iu  all  counoiea  and 
in  its  pustules,  eugendera  an  infecliouB  climates,  seem  to  render  such  a  plan  im- 
matter,  hy  meaua  of  which  the  disBam  practicable.  The  violence  of  the  disor- 
may  be  communicated  to  other  persoui,  der,  however,  ia  lesaeoed  when  it  is  prrv- 
wbo  have  not  been  before  attacked  hy  it  duced  aitificially  by  inoculation  with  the 
After  the  infection  has  taken  place,  almut  emall-poi  rims.  Inoculation  had  long 
BCTon  daya  pass  before  the  viniH  operates  been  practised  in  Turkey,  especially 
aikd  produces  the  disease.  Then  a  fever-  among  femdes,  for  the  preservation  of 
ish  siuTerin;  pervades  the  body,  which  the  bMuiy  of  young  giris,  wh^  the  cele- 
rMuJariy  Isrta  about  three  days ;  after  brated  lady  Montague  introduced  it  into 
wucb  a  number  of  red  spots  appear,  firBt  Weetem  Europe.  In  Constantinople, 
in  the  fkce,  then  over  the  breuit,  bands,  whither  she  had  accompanied  her  huB- 
and  the  wfaole^body,  sametimes  very  nu-  band,  she  caused  her  eon,  six  yean  old, 
merous,  Home^es  in  a  small  number,  to  be  inoculated,  and  after  her  return  to 
This  eruption  also  lasts  about  three  days.  Gn^ond,  in  1722,  her  daughter  also. 
Pram  the  spots  rise  pustules,  which  be-  From  that  time  inoculation  became  corn- 
come  inHsnied  and  supnuiate.  The  fever,  mon  in  England,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
inthe  mean  time,  contmues  without  in-  position  of  many  physicians,  and  after- 
lerroisBion.  After  the  suppumtion,  the  wards  in  other  countries)  but  never  be- 
puBIules  begin  to  drf  up,  and  to  foim  a  came  universal,  because  many  prejudices 
crust — a  change  which  generally  com-  were  entertained  against  it,  and  because 
mences  about  the  eleventh  day.  With  ua  the  disease,  ahhou^  mitimted,  is  yet 
this  disease  never  orinnales  of  itself  but  sot  quite  without  danger.  More  recently, 
only  by  infectian.    Comtnrady,  howerer,  inoculation  has  been  entirely  supeneded 


I  virus  infeda  hut  once.  A  by  Taccination,  which  is  fer  more  safe, 
person  wto  has  had  the  amall-pox  will  (See  Vaecination.) 
oot  have  it  again  ;  nor  does  this  virus  in-  Smalt.  (See  Cobalt.] 
lect  at  aU  times ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  Smart,  Christopher,  bom  in  I7S2,  at 
that  a  peiaon  must  have  a  certain  sus-  Shipboume,  in  Kent,  was  placed  at  the 
ceptibility  for  it ;  fis'  numerous  instances  grammar  srhool  in  Durham,  where  hia 
have  occurred  in  small-poji  epidemics  of  precocious  talent  obtained  him  the  patron- 
persons  being  epand  who  became  in-  age  of  the  duchess  of  Cleveland,  who  ed- 
fected  at  a  laMr  period,  and  even  of  some  ucated  him  at  Pembroke  college,  Cam- 


lectea  at  a  later  period,  and  even  ot  some  ucated  turn  at  Pembroke  college, 

who   have   escaped   durinr  their  whole  bridge.     A   fellowship  was  couerr 

life.    According  to                 "'  "          .  ■       ..       ■      ~.-    — 
this  disease,  as  well 


According  to  some  Arabic  writeia,    him  ny  his  college  in  1745.   His  marriage, 

disease,  as  well  as  the  measles,  came    in  17S1,  having  vacated  his  feUowshinjlis 

fim  from  Ethiopia  to  Aisbia,  about  A.  D.    settled  in  Ixindon,  and  commenced  ai 


573.     In  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  thor  by  profession  ;  in  which  capacity  he 

century,  it  passed  to  Eg^rpt-    The  wars  became  a  principal  contributor  to  the  Old 

vrhich   were  canied  on  m  the  East,  and  Woman's   Magazine,  and   the  Universal 

particularly  the  cruBsdeB  in  the  thirteenth  Visitor,  besides  publishing  a  volume  of 

century,  introduced  it  into  Europe,  first  original  poems,  the  Hilliad,  &c.     PoTer- 

inio  Spain  and  France,  and  then  into  the  ty,  however,  overtook  him  ;  and  his  dis- 

olher  countriea.      When    Maximilian  I  tresses,  aided  by  intemperance,  unsettled 

made  an  expedition  to  the  Netherlands,  his  inlellects,  and  compelled  his  relations 

upon  the  termination  of  which  the  men  to  place  him  for  a  while  under  personal 

at  artns  returned  to  Gemuuiy  through  the  restraint.  Hia  Song  to  David,  written  in  a 

French  provinces,  the  small-pox  was  car-  madhouse,  and  partlv  with  charcoal,  on 

ried   by  them  from  Fiance,  for  the  first  the  walls  of  his  cell.  Dears  a  melancholy 

time,  into  Germanv,  in  1495.    From  Eu-  attestation  to  the  strength  of  his  mental 

rope  it  was  transplanted  to  America  and  powers,  even  in  their  derangement.    A 

Anica;  fiom  Denmark  it  fbtmd  its  way,  temporarnf  recovery  restored  nimto  liber' 

in  1733;  even  to  Greenland.     Whenerer  ty  for  a  ftw  yeaia,  which  was  terminated 

it  appears  in  a  cotmtiy  for  the  first  time,  1^  a  new  confinement.    During  the  in- 

It   is  more  &tal,  and  makea  creater  rav-  terra],  he  save  to  the  world  hie  r~   ' 


makea  creater  rav-  temu,  he  gave  to  the  world  hie  tranila- 

Bgea,  than  after  havingprevalkdfbrsome  tions  of  HorHce'i  works,  in  pmse  oitd 

tirne.    As  this  disease  is  propagated  only  veiae,  and  of  those  of  Phmdrus,  in  verse. 

bj  mfbdioD,  it  has  been  thought  possible  He  died  of  a  liver  comidaint,  witbiii  the 
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nilee  of  the  kbg'a  bench  priwa,  May  the  aeaaawell  asthedepthsoTthoaeblKS 

12,  1771.  which  have  a  Bandy  bottom,  and  in  the 

Sme;  an  Egyptian  goddess.    (See  HU-  spring  aeceads  the  liveta  in  great  multi- 

rogiypkitt,  vorvi,  page  319.)  tudea,  for  tha  purpa«e  of  depositing  iu 

Smell.     The  sense  of  smell  a  (hat  by  spawn.     In  certain  distTiclB,i[iBextnim«- 

meane  of  which   we   peireive   the   fine  ly  abundant.    The  American  amelt  {oi- 

effluvia   which  arise  from  bodies.     The  menu   vuidetetru,  lies.)  is  considered  a 

deilcBle  mucous  membrane,  which  lines  different  species.     It  givwa  to  the  length 

die  internal  pons  of  the  nose,  and  through  of  tea  iochee.     The  body  is  long,  some- 

wbich  the   olfactoiy    nerve,  descending  what  compreseed,  green  on  the  back,  and 

from  the  brain,  is  ffistribuied,  is  the  sole  ailvery-while  on  die   sidee.     It   inbebits 

organ  of  this  sense.    The  air,  passing  the  coasts  of  New  England,  and  as  far  as 

through   the  nose,  briDca  the  effluvia,  or  the   Hudson,  but    is    unknown    fartha- 

odoriferoua  parts  of  bodies,  into  contact  south.    It  is  takoi  with   the  line.     Tha 

with  the  nerve ;  the  nerve  transmits  the  flesh  is  highly  esteemed, 

impression  to  the  brain,   by  means   of  Smbltihs.      (See    Ont,    JtSttt,    fnn, 

which  it  is  perceived  by  the  mind.    The  rSUfer.) 

moisture  of  the  membrane  above  named  Skith,  Adam,  a  distiD^ished  writer 

is  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  smelL  on  morals  and  politics,  was  the  only  son 

This  sense  is  intimately  connected  with  of  Adam  Smiia,  controller  of  the  ctta- 

the  respiration,  and  the  whole  life  of  the  toms  at  Kirtcaldy,   where  be  waa  bom 

animal,  and  is  moet  nearly  related  to  the  June   5,  1733,   a  few  months  afler  Ihs 

sense  of  taste;  and  many  M  the  objects  of  deathof  his  &ther.    He  received  his  early 

the  two  senses  are  the  same.     The  fine  education  at    the    school    of  Kirkoldy, 

oduHferouB  effluvia  of  bodies  are  of  in-  whence  he  was  remored,  at  the  age  of 

credible  tenuity.     Suppose,  for  instance,  fourteen,  to   the  univeisity  of  Glasgow, 

what  daily  experience  teaches  us  is  poesi'  whete  be  remaioed  until  1740,  when  he 

bio,  that,  with  a  portion  of  oil  of  lavender  repaired  to  Baliol  college  Oxford,  as  an 

only  one  line  8qiiare,weperfiuneft  cham-  euiibitioDer  on  Snell's  foundation.   Quit- 

ber  eighteen  feel  long,  as  many  broad,  and  ting  Oxford,  and  all  views  to  the  church, 

ten  feet  high,  and  containing  3340  cubic  which  had  led  him  there,  in  1746  he  took 

feet,  or  46^60  cubic  lines,  and  suppose,  up  his  abode  at    Edinbui^h,  and  read 

moreover,  that  in  each  cubic  line  there  are  some  courses  on  rhetoric  and  polite  file- 

floating  but  Ibur  of  the  odoriferous  parti-  rature,    under    the    patronage    of    lord 

clea,  we  shall  then  find  that  one  cubic  Kamee.     In   1751,  he   obtained  a  more 

line  of  oii  may  be  divided  into  1,866,240  permanent   provision    by   being  elected 

odoriferous  particles.     If  a  piece  of  am-  professor  of^  logic  at  Gln^w,  and,  the 

bergris,  weighing  100  grains,  is  left  upon  year  following,  of  moral  phQosophj  at  Ih* 

a  balance  which  is  senable  to  the  smaflest  same  univeiBily.    He  was  now  in  a  situs- 

part  of  a  srain,  in  an  open  chamber,  not-  don    which   perfectly   agreed    with    bis 

withstanding  there  is  a  free  draught  of  talents  and  inclination,  and  both  in  matter 

air  from   without,  the  chamber  is  filled  and  manner hislectureswereof  the  high- 

witb  the  odoriferous  particles ;  and  yet,  at  est  merit.     Those   on  moral  philosophy 

the  end  of  five  and  a  half  days,  not  the  contained   the  rudiments   of  two   of^bia 

smallest  diminution  of  the  ambergris  is  most   celebrated  publicadona,  of  which 

perceptible  ;    fivm  which    the    extreme  tbe  liist,  entitled  the   Theory  of  Moral 

boenesB  of  the    effluvia   may   be  infer-  Sentiments,  appeared  in  179S,  and  was 

red.    (See  Seait.)  moet    &vorabIv    received.       His    mot«l 

Smelt  (omcna);  a  small  but  delicious  theory  is  founded  upon  sympathy,  which 

fish,  allied  to  the  salmon,  inh^itii:^  the  be  makes  the  source  of  aU  our  sentimeim 

salt  water  about  the  mouths  of  nvera.  on  the  propriety  or  improprien  of  actiona. 

Like  the  trouts,  all  parts  of  the  mouth  are  To  this  work  be  afterwards  added  an  Ea- 

armed  with  long  and  pointed  teeth,  and  say  on  the  Origin  of  Lan^agM ;  and  the 

there  aro  four  or  five  upon  tbe  tongue,  elegance  and  acutenen  diq>layed  in  theas 

The  body  is  long,  and  somewhat  com-  treafiseeintroducedhirotoaeveralenuneiit 

pressed;  the  eyes  large  and  round,  and  peraoDS,aDd,among  others,  toMr.Cbarks 

the  under  jaw  longest.    The  European  Tovnishend,wboeDgaKedbini,inl7fi3,io 

smell   is  fixim  three  to  six  inches  long;  attendthedukeofBuoJeti^inhiatisvek. 

the  head  and  body  are  semitransparent,  A  ktng  iwdence  in  France  with  thk  no- 

with  the  most  brilliant  tints  of  green,  and  bleman  introduced  him  to  tbe  acquainl- 

•ilvery.     It  has  a  strong  odor,  by  many  anceofTur^ot,Queenay,Necker,D^A]em- 

Gompored  to  that  of  violets.    It  mhabita  bert,  HelviUus  and  Hannootel,  to  aeveiml 
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of  whont  he  wu  recorameDded  br  DsTid  the  sea  Bcrrice,  and  wm  sent,  very  youngs 
Hume.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1766,  on  board  a  ship  of  war.  At  the  affe  of  six- 
and  immediately  retired,  mtfa  bismother,  teeD,hewaeinBdeaUeutetMJit,aiid  attune- 
to  Kiricaldy,  where  he  led  a  life  of  Btrict  teea,  a  poM-captaia.  Aa  at  tbe  latter  peri- 
study  and  i«tireiiieiit  lor  teD  years,  the  od  the  American  war  wm  juxt  brought  to 
fruit  of  which  was  his  celrinated  Inquiir  aclose,he  had  no  opportunity  of  acuitg  in 
into  the  Nature  aod  Causes  of  the  Wealui  the  nsTy  of  his  own  country ;  but,  war 
of  Na^ns  (2  vols.,  4to.,  1776).  It  is  un-  breakingout  between  Russia  and  Sweden, 
necessary  to  say  that  this  work  hM  be-  captain  Smith  serred  in  the  navy  of  tbe 
come  a  standard  clBteic,  and  that  it  lauer  power,  and,  for  bis  conduct  and 
may  be  deemed  the  formal  precursor  of  bravery,  was  honored  with  the  order  of 
the  modem  science  of  political  economy,  tbe  sword.  Since  then  he  has  been 
[See  Political  Economy.)  About  two  ycarB  called  sir  Sydney  Smith.  A  peace  be- 
after  the  publication  of  ibis  able  prodiic-  tween  Sweden  and  Russia  (1790)  again 
timi,  he  obtained,  through  tbe  patronage  threw  him  out  of  active  life,  and  he  crav- 
of  the  duke  of  Buccleugh,  the  lucrative  elled  into  the  south  of  Europe.  Hearing 
place  of  commissioner  of  the  customs  in  that  lord  Hood  had  got  poesession  Of 
Scotland,  in  consequence  of  which  be  re-  Toukin,  he  hastened  thither,  and,  when  it 
moved,  with  his  mother,  who  attained  a  was  detennined  to  evacuate  the  city,  the 
gteal  age,  to  Edinbur^.  Tn  1787,  be  deatrucdon  of  the  shira  of  war,  which 
was  chosen  rector  of  the  univerrity  of  coidd  not  be  carried  ofi^  was  intrusted  to 
Olasgow;  and  soon  after  bis  health  began  nr  Sydney.  He  succeeded  in  firing  ten 
lo  decline,  and  be  sank  under  a  chronic  ships  of  me  luie,  tbe  arsenal  and  mast- 
diseaae,  in  July,  1790,  at  the  age  of  sixty-  house ;  but  much  of  these  were  saved  by 
seven.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  he  the  exerliona  of  the  French.  On  his  re-  . 
ordered  all  his  manuscripts  to  be  burnt,  turn,hen8BBppointed  tothecoirmiand  of 
eieept  a  few  detached  e«Ba^.  Doctor  a  frigate,  end  oad  a  small  flotilla  under 
Smitnwasa  man  of  much  sunplicity  of  fai0command,wilh  wbichhedid  very  con- 
chaiBCter,  subject  to  absence  of  mind  in  siderable  mischief  to  the  enemy.  In  anat- 
society,  and  better  fitted  for  speculation  tempt  to  cut  out  a  ship  at  Havre  de 
than  action.  He  was,  at  tbe  same  time,  Grace  (1796),  he  was  taken  urisoner  at 
much  beloved  bjr  bis  friends  for  bis  kind  Toulon,  and,  on  pretence  of  his  having 
and  benignant  diaposition,  and  died  gene-  violated   tbe  law  of  nations,  in  landing 


his  lAfe  by  Dugald  Stewart,  and  Hadun-  tniBoner.    After  a  detention  of  two  years, 

tosh's  Pr^mu  <if  Ethical  Seitnet.]  no  escaped  1^  the  ud  of  a  French  officer, 

SMiTii,Charlotte,  an  ingenious  Mil  un-  named  Phillippeaui,  who  accompanied 

li»tunate    Englirti    poeten    and    novel-  him  to  England,  and  then  to  tbe  East, 

writer,  was  bom  in  1749,  and  married,  at  In  1796,  he  sailed  in  the   Hger,   of  80 

a  Terj  eariy  age,  a  Weet  India  merchant,  guns,   for  the   MediKrranean,  arrived  at 

whoM  Imprudence,  a^ravated  (if  we  are  Constantinople,   and  then  sailed  with  a 

to  believe  the  aUusitilis  of  bk  wife  in  her  small  squadron    to   Egypt.      Bonaparte 

fictitious   narratives^  by  legat  chicanoy,  having  marched  to  Byna,  sir  Sydney  re- 

ulomately  disripoied  the  whole  of  a  once  paired   to  Acre,  and  by  freat  exertions 

handsome  property,  and   consigned  its  preserved  the  place,  though  not  without 

former  possessor  to  a  prison.      In  this  an   enormous  loss  of  Uvee.     Bonaparte 

melancholy  situation,  his  wife  dedicated  having  quitted  ^^eypt,  "if  Sydney  nego- 

her  taleniB  to  the  support  of  her  husband  tiated  with  general  Kleber  for  the  evacu- 

and  ftmily.     Herpnncipel  novels  are  her  atiou  of  die  country,  which,  by  a  treaty 

Roniance  oC  Real  Life ;  Emeline ;  Deo-  ngned  at  Al  Ariscb,  was  agreed  to ;  but 

mond  ;    Harchmont;    Ethellnda  ;    Old  lord  Keith   would  not  ratify  the  treaty. 

Manor    House ;    Celestina,   &c      Much  and  it  cost  thousands  of  men  to  drive  the 

of  the  latter  part  of  her  life  was  passed  in  enemy  out    In  this  sir  Sydney  assisted. 

Normandy.      She   di«d   in    En^and  m  At  tbe  conclusion  of  the  war,  be  became, 

I806>     Besides  tbe  worts  already  men-  in  1602,  member  of  parliament  for  the 

tinned,  Mra.  Smith  wrote  several  pleanng  city  of  RochoRer.     As  soon  as  the  war 

volumes  for  young  persons,  snd  two  vol-  broke  out  anew,  he  vras  appointed  to  tbe 

umes  of*  sotmets.  Antelope,  of  fifty  guns,  with   the   com- 

Smith,  sir  William  Sydney,  son  of  a  mandofa  flying  squadron,  and^n  1804,  was 
captain  Smith,  who  served  during  the  msde  a  colonel  of  marinea.  His  squad- 
seven  years'  wsr,  was  bom  at  Westmjn-  ron  was  engaged  in  protecting  the  Britisb 
sier,  in  17(^  early  manifested  a  taste  fbr  channel  cossL    Tbe  nuitre  of  ilua  mt- 
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tioa  of  shipfl  capaUe  of  acting  in  ihalktw  erased  a  but  in  the  wooda,  wbera  he  d 

water  land  the  reaultwu  his  invention  of  voted  himaelf  to  thestiidyof  miUtaiyhi 

aTeeselforthat puipoee.     lDl805,bewBa  toiy  and    tactica,    occanonally  amuriiig 

raiaed  to  the  raiik  of  rear-admiral  of  the  himaelf  with  hia  horse  and  Laace.     Hav- 

biue,  and,  in  the  fbUowing  year,  be  pmcaed-  iiig  foimd  a  companion  in  thb  exereiee  m 

ed  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  received  the  petaon  of  an  Italian,  a  rider  to  tha 

the  command  of  a  aqusdron  intended  to  eori  of  Lincohi,  he  waa  induced  to  <iuit 

haiBEB  the  French  in  Naples,  which  they  his  romantic  re«ndaic«  in  the  fbreat    "~ 


had  recently  conquered.  Wiih  thia  force  afterwards  recovered  a  part  of  hia  paoi- 
fae  compelled  the  ialand  of  Carai  to  but-  monial  estate,  and,  patting  himaett  in  a 
render,  and  severely  aimoyed  uie  enemy,    better  condition  than  before,  reconuDtaiced 


In  1807,  when  it  waa  suppoeed  that  the  his  travels,  in  the  wint^  of  1586,  I 

prince  regent  of  Portugal  would  be  com-  then  but  aeventeen  veara  old.     Ueamvoo 

pelled  to  act  against  Great  Britain,  air  in  Flanders,  where  oe  metwitbaFreiicb- 

%dD«y  was  employed  to  blockade   the  mai^  who,  ]K«tending  to  be  h«r  to  a  no- 

1>§ua ;  but,  on  the  prince  reaolring  to  ble  tamily,  prevailed  on  Smith  to  acmnn- 

remove,  wilh  his  court,  to  the  Brazila,  the  pany  him  into  Prance.     They  arrived,  in 

&itiah  admiral  despatched  four  aeil  of  the  a  dark  night,  at  St  Valory,  in  Picardy, 

line  to  accompany  the  Portuguese  Beet,  when,  br  the  connivance  of  the  diip- 

In  1814,  he  endeavored  to  procure,  from  master,  the  Frenehmauaiwl  hiaattendaiitB 

the  congress  of  Vierma,  the  abolition  of  were  put  on  sh(»«  with  Smith's  b^naga, 

the  slave-trade,  and  a  conjoint  attack  of  while  he  awaited  the  return  of  theboBL 

the  sorereignrf  upon  the  pretical  atatea  When  lie  waa  aet  aabiwe,  both  hia  new 

j)f  Batbary.      Hia    laudable    exertionsj  fiiendB  and  bis  baggage  bad  diaappeared. 

however,  were    fhiitlees ;    the  congress  He  pursued  them  to  their  place  of  reia- 

being  too    busily  employed  in  riveting  dence,  but  could  obtain  no  compenaatioa 

the  fettera  of  Europe,  to  have  any  time  for  hia    loaa.      Continuing  hie  ramblefl, 

to  spare  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  fet-  however,  he  fell  in  with  one  of  the  vil- 

Kra  in  other  quarters  of  the  gktbe.  Una  near  Dinan,  with  whom  be  fbu^U, 

Smitb,  John,  the  father  of  Virginia,  and,  having  wounded  and  disaroMd  hun, 

WIS  bom  in  the  year  1579,  at  Willoughby,  compelled  liim  to  cmifbas  his  guik  before 

in  LincohiBhirti,  England.     Prom  hia  ear-  a  crowd  enembled  around   them.     He 

liest  youth,  he  displayed  a  ravins  diaposi-  now  viated  Ibe  seat  of  the  earl  of  Ptoycr, 

tioa,  and  waa  delighted  with  bold  and  mth  whom  be  ww  acouunted,  and,  le- 

adventunxie  feats  among  his  companions,  ceiving  suppbee  Cma  nim,  pursued  hia 

About  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  di)ip|Dsed  of  course  akng  the  French  coast  to  Bayomie^ 

hia  books  and  satchel,  and  his  juvenile  whence  he  citissed  to  Marseilles,  cAserr- 

pn^Mrty,  in  order  to  [micure  monev  to  ins  every  object  on  his  way  connected 

eiHivey  himself  to  sea ;  hut  the  deaUi  of  with    nulitaiy    and    naval    architecture. 

lus  fi^er,  about  thia  period,  &usli«ted  Falling  in,  at  this  place,  with  a  cranpany 

thia  attempt    He  waa  now  put  appren-  of  pUgrims,  be  embarked  with  them  fw 

dee  to  a  merchant  at  Lynn,  at  the  age  of  Ita^ ;  but  die  ship  meeting  with  a  tem- 

fifleen.    He  bad  hopes,  at  first,  thu  hia  pest  and  contrary  winds,  the  bigoted  pil- 

mastor  would  send  him  to  sea  in  his  bbt-  grima  attributed  their  miafertunea  to  iba 

Tic« ;  but  this  hope  Uling,  he  quitted  the  presence  of  a  heretic,  and  tiirew  bim  tnu 

merdiant,  and  entered  the   train   of   a  the  sea.     He  swam  to  the  island  of  St 

young  nobleman,   tiavellii^  to  France.  Mary,  off  the  town  of  Nice,  and  WW 

He  was  dischai^  &om  thia  service  at  taken  on  board  a  ship  belon^ng  to  St. 

Orleans,   and,  wilh    the   money  which  Malo,  the  maaur  of  which  entertained 

had    been  fiiniisbed    him  to  retum   to  him  kindly,  and  conveyed  him  to  Alei- 

&igland,made  hiaway  to  the  Low  Coun-  andria,  in  Egypt    From  this  place,  he 

tries,  where  he  eniiated  as  a  soldier — an  coasted  the  Levant,  and,  on  his  return,  aa- 

acciipation  particularly  agreeable  to  his  lasted  in  the  capture  of  a  Venetian  Oaf, 

■eniuB.     He  waa  aubsequently  persuaded,  containinc  a  valualile  cargo.     He  quitted 

by  a  Scotch  gentleman  whom  he  fell  in  this  tcmm  at  Antibe^  wim  two  tfaoiBajid 

with  on  the  continent,  topeaainto  Scot-  daIlaTsinl)i8poBesek)ii,and,havii4tixMde 

lon^  with  the  protniae  of  being  warmly  die  umr  of  Italy,  travelled  into  S&a,  lbs 

recotmnended  to  king  James.    His  ex-  seat  of  Ferdinand,  ar^doke  of  Aoatria. 

pectaticms  from  that  source  were,  liow-  He  was  here  introduced  to  aeraBl  mffi- 

evOT,  disq^inted,  and  be  reviaited  hie  tary  officen  of  diatindiMi ;  aitd  Ae  en^ 

uttve  town ;  bat,  not  finding  any  com-  peror  being  then  at  war  inth  tiM  Troika, 
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be  sMerad  hk  Knrice  u  &  volimteer.    A  duivm.    By  the  tenni  of  her  tetter,  the 

wdl-Gonducted  and  buccmhTuI  exploit  ob-  brother  miepecled  the  troe  elate  of  tbe 

Uined  for  tbe   joiUfaful   adventunr  the  case;  and  in  an  hour  after  hie  arrival, 

eonusBod  of  a  compaDy  of  tno  hundred  Smith  was  Htripped,  had  bis  head  and 

aod  fifty  horse,  in  the  re^ment  of  count  beard  abaven,  and  waa  driven  to  labor 

Meldrick,  a  nobleman  of  Transylvania,  with  the  Christian  slaves.     An  opponu- 

In  this  new  eiiuation,  Smith  distinguiahed  nily  preeented  itself  for  his  escape,  which 

himaelf  by  hia  talents  and  bmveiy,  and  he  took  Bdvania^  of  with  his  usual  ci — 


commander  patnng  fiom  the  imperial  age.  Beins  empojed  in  threshing,  about 
uuo  the  TianBjlvauian  army,  he  accom-  a  league  from  the  house  of  bid  tyrant, 
panied  him.     At  the  siege  of  Regal,  the    who  visited  him  daily,  and  treated  him 


Otiomatu  sent  a  challenge,  purporting  in  the  most  abuave  and  cruel  manner, 
that  the  lord  Turinafaa,  ftir  tbe  diversion  Smith  watched  his  opportunitv,  while 
of  the  ladiee,  would  fight  any  single  cap-  they  were  together,  and  despatched  him 
tain  of  the  Christian  troops.  The  hwor  bv  a  strc^e  with  bis  thresbiog  instrument 
of  meeting  the  barbarian  was  decided  by  He  secreted  the  bodj'  in  the  straw,  and, 
lot  amoDc  the  ChriBtianB|  and  fell  upon  securing  a  bag  of  cram,  mounted  the  pa- 
Smith,  who  accordingly  loiwhl  and  over-  Che's  hone,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
came  bim,  within  sight  of  the  ladiea,  and  desert,  where  he  wandered  tbr  two  or 
box  his  head  in  triumph  to  his  general,  three  days,  until  became  to  a  poet,  by  the 
A  fiiend  of  the  infidel,  upon  this,  sent  a  marits  on  which  he  made  his  way  into 
particular  cbaUenge  to  Smit(h  who  ac-  Muscovy,  and  in  mxieen  days  arrived  at  a 
cepted  it,  and,  engaging  with  bun  in  tbe  place  on  the  river  Don,  occu|Hed  I7  a 
peaenceof  tbe  lames,  as  before,  slew  bim  Runan  gairison.  Here  he  wan  Idndhf 
m  like  manner,  and  sent  a  meeaage  into  received,  and  fiirnished  with  letten  to  dif-. 
dte  town  to  infbrm  the  ladiee,  if  tbev  ferent  govemon  in  that  legion.  In  this 
wisbed  tbr  further  qrart,  tbey  were  wel-  manner,  he  trareived  pait  of  Rua^  and 
come  to  his  bead,  provided  their  third  Poland,  and  got  back  u>  bis  fnenda  in 

B ion  could  take  iL  BonBmal|prD  ap-  TnuurrIvania,whoeepreflent8enabledlum 
as  bis  antagonist,  and,  having  un-  to  journey  through  Germany,  France  ai^ 
him,waBDearKaininK  the  victory;  Spain,  and  to  visit  the  kingdom  of  Mo- 
faul  Snutb  remounted  in  a  fortunate  nm-  rocco.  Upon  his  quitting  the  latter  coun- 
ment,  and  with  a  stroke  of  his  fidchiou  try,  be  returned  to  England,  with  a  cfaou- 
brought  tbe  Turk  to  the  earth,  and  added  sand  ducats  in  bis  puree.  On  his  way  he 
hie  head  to  the  farmer  trophies  of  bis  was  enga^^  in  another  naval  actioa.  On 
ptowesB.  On  his  return  to  the  Christian  his  amval  in  London,  he  became  ac- 
anny,  he  was  received  in  the  meet  distin-  quunled  with  captain  Bartholomew  Ooa- 
^uiahed  manner;  was  honored  with  a  mil-  nold,whohad,  some  time  previous,  re- 
itary  procenion  of  six  thousand  men ;  turned  firom  a  visit  to  Amenca,  and  waa 
was  [Keeented  with  a  horse,  elegantly  ca-  solicitouB  of  promoting  ila  setdement  fa^ 
paiimied,  a  cimeler  worth  three  htm-  the  English.  Gosnold  communicated  lua 
dred  ducats,  and  a  ccmmiaBbn  as  major,  plans  to  Smith.  He  entered  with  enthusi- 
Wben  the  place  was  CEmtured,  the  prince  asm  into  the  project,  and  letters  patent 
of  Transylvania  gave  smith  his  picture  were  at  length  procured,  dated  April  11^ 
set  in  sold,  with  a  petisioa  of  three  huU'  1606,  dividing  the  territory,  fttim  thbty - 
dred  ficats  per  annum,  and  a  coat  of  fbiur  to  ft)rty-nve  degrees  of  latitude,  into 
i  bearing  Ujree   Turks'   heads  in  a  tbe  southern  and  northern   coloniea  of 


shield.     After  this,  the  army  in  which  be    Viivinia,  and  nominating  a  council  for 
served  was  deteoted   by  the  enemy,  on    both,    'The  southern  colony  was  soc 
which  occation  he  was  wounded,  and  by    ganized,  and  two  ships  and  a  barque 


among  the  dead.  Tbe  victors,  discovering  vided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  col- 
him  to  be  a  person  of  cwisequence,  used  omsts.  Tbe  expedition  sailed  &om  BbtA- 
liim  well  till  his  wounds  were  healed,  and  wall,  December  19, 1606.  On  the  voyage, 
then  sold  him  to  a  pacha,  who  made  a  Smith,  having  become  an  cri:ject  of  envy 
present  of  lum  to  his  mistress  at  Conslan-  to  tbe  principal  adventurers,  was  arrested 
tiiKiple.  Smith  conducted  himaelf  in  so  on  the  absurd  cbaree  of  an  intention  to 
pleasiiw  a  manner  ss  to  gain  the  aftec-  murder  the  council  usurp  the  sovem- 
tiooB  of  the  lady,  who,  to  prevent  bis  be-  ment,  and  make  himself  king  of  Virgii^; 
iDg  ill  used,  sent  him  to  her  brother,  a  and  was  kept  a  close  pristmer  duiing  the 
pKhaon  theborderaoftbeseoof  Azoph,  rest  of  the  voyage.  After  the  planting  of 
upon  tbe  pretence  that  be  should  there  tbe  colony  at  Jamestown,  Smitb  was  re- 
lean  tbe  manners,  religion,  &c.,  of  the  leased  frmn  cmifiuement,  but  excluded 
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(roni  the  council  of  which  he  bad  been  rnoTed  fiom  the  reach  oT  the  Indians,  md 

appointed  a  member,  m  the  written  in-  enjoining  the  crew  on  no  accMun  to  laod, 

BtnictionB  raven  Tor  the  directioa  of  the  continued  to  follow  the   course  of  the 

colony.     He  now  loudly  denunded  a  trial;  river   in   a  caooe,  accompanied  by  two 

but  this  was  refiued.     Meanwhile,  with  EngliahineD  and  two  aarsfes.     He  was 

captain  Newport  and  twenty  men,  he  ex-  scarcely  out  of  sight,  however,  wlien  the 

plored  the  river  as  high  as  the  fidla.     In  boat's  crew  disobeyed  his  iujunctioti,  and 

this  expedition  they  paid  a  visit  to  Pow-  went  ashore  at  the  very  spot  where  Ope- 

haian,  the  chief  ruler  of  (he  country,  by  chanconough,  the  brother  of  Powfaann, 

whomtheywerebospitablyreceived.  The  with  ■  lai^  number  of  his  people,  lay  in 

fiiTorablenees    of  their  reception    every  ambush.     The  Indians  sm^iaed  one  of 

vrhere  amour  the  eavagCB,  conduced  to  the  met),  and.afleTcompelluif^hiintogive 

lull  the  EnsTish  into  security,  while  the  inforniation  of  the  btentiiHiB  and  route  of 

jealousy  of  Wingfietd,  the  prendeiit,wboee  bis  cominander,  cruelly  murdered   hiin, 

apprehensiona  of  c«ai8|HrBcy  hod  ted  him  and   pursued  Smith  in  a  body.     Having 

to  secure  all  the  antM,  and  to  disoourase  ascended  the  river  about  twenty  milee, 

military  eiercisea,  invited  hostility.    WbDe  they   come  upcm   the   two  BnghshmeB 

Newport  and  Smith  were  ahaent,  fi  body  asleep  by  a  fire  in  the  woods,  and,  aflcr 

of  the  natives  attacked  the  aetUement ;  and  despatching  them,  tracked  Smith  himscU^ 

the  inhabitanta,  being  defencelmB,  would  whom    they   surrounded    and   wounded 

have  been  all  destroyed  had  not  a  double-  with  an  arrow.     With  remattoble  pres- 

headed  shot  fimn  one  of  the  ships  cut  a  ence  of  mind   in   so  appalling  an   exi- 

branrb  from  a  tree,  which,  falling  among  gency,  he  itrmnediately  fastened  one  of  hia 

the  savages,  so  fri^lened  them  that  they  Indian  guides  to  his  kfl  arm,  as  a  shield 

all  Red.     One  Irayon  the  udeof  theEng-  a^eiitst  the  enemy's  arrows,  while  with 

lish  WBS  killed,  and  seventeen  of  the  com-  hie  musket  he  killed  three  of  the  tmsl 

panywounded.    Smith,  bavingfinally oh-  fixvard   aonailanta.     In  this   matmer  be 

tained  a  trial,  was  honorably  acquitted  of  slowly  retreated  for  his  canoe,  the  astoo- 

al]tbecharges;anddamageetotheaitKiunt  ished  Indiana  keeping  at  a  distance,  when 

«f  two  hundred  pounds  were  awarded  he  suddenly  sunk  into  a  miry'  part  of  the 

liim,  to  be  levied  from  president  Wing-  swamp,  whenca  it  woe  iropoeribte  for  him 

field.    This  money  Smith  generously  pre-  to  extficate  himself     The  cold  eoMi  be- 

sented  for  the  use  of  the  company.    Smith  numbed  bis  limbs;  and,  being  incapable  oT 

now  took  his  seat  in  the  couitcil,  and,  fiirther  effiirt,  he  surrendered  lo  the  In- 

June  32,  Newport  embarked  for  En^ond,  dions,  who,  having  chafed  bis  limbs  at  the 

leaving  one   hundred  and  four  persona,  fire  which  his  two  companions  hwi  kin- 

miserably  provided   with  the   means  of  died,  marched  him  to  their  haUtatiOTia. 

subsistence.     Immediately  after  the  sail-  Here  they  furnished  bim  with  an  abun- 

mg  of  the  ships,  sckneea,  ari«ng  from  dant  supply  of  food,  which  made  him  ap- 

scantv    and    unwholesome    food,    nuide  prebend  that  it  was  their  dengn  to  fatten 

dreamul    ravag«e  amone   the   colonists,  him   against  some   q>proaching   feativaL 

Fifty  died  in  one   monUi;  among  them  Buttheybad  a  project,  at  this  time,  to  sur- 

Bartholomew  Goenold.     Winglield  bav-  prise  the  settlement  at  Jamestown,  with 

ing  been  expelled  from  the  office  of  preB-  Smith's  assistance.   In  orderto  divert  them 

ident  for  mal-conduct,  John  Ratclifle  was  from  this  attempt,  he  represented  to  them 

choaBnloBucceedhim.   The  whole  weight  the  formidable  powers  of  defence  poesessed 

of  the  admbistration   now  devolved  on  bytfaecolonL'ita,andde9crlbedthegunsaiid 

Smith,  RatcKSe  being  confessedly  incom-  cannon,with  terrific  accountsof  mines,  by 

petent  to  the  direction  of  BftairB.     Smith  whichwbole  armiesmigbthe  throwninta 

made  great  exertions,  at  this  time,  to  in-  the  air.    That  they  might  be  convinced  of 

crease   the    comfort  of   the  people,    by  the  truth  of  his  siatementa,  he  wrote  on  a 

building  convenient  houses.    Winter  at  leaf  torn  from  his  pocket-bot^  a  list  of 

length  set  in,  and  brought  with  it  a  great  what  articles  he  was  in  need  o£    This  be 

supply   of  provinons.    The   rivera  were  sent  to  the  fort,  with  some  directicois  to  the 

(^over«d  with  swarms  of  wild  fowl,  and  people  there  how  to  aiG'ight  the  beaters, 

the  forests  abounded  in  venison  and  tur-  The  report  of  theoe  messengers,  on  their 

keys.    This  jvoflision  of  food  put  a  stop  return,  confirmed  his  repte9entatioiia,and 

for  a  season  to  the  complaints  and  dissen-  the  aaionisfaed  natives  relinquialied  their 

sione  of  the  communis.     Smith  could  not  project.     Smith  was  nowbrougfat  bef(M« 

remam  idle,  and  set  out  with  a  few  men  Powhatan,  whom  be  found  sealed  <mi  a 

in  a  barge,  to  explore  the  river.     Having  wooden  throne,  with  two  ^Is  (his  daugb- 

proceeded  as  ^  up  as  the  stream  was  un-  teis)  be«de  him.    A  coneullatimi  of  the 

inieiTupted,  he  left  fait  barge  in  a  bay,  re-  chief  and  his  council  to<A  pkc*,  mad  it 


WM  agreed  to  pui  Smith  to  deaih,  as  b    lieb  and  the  Powhatans  were  in 


ulenflh,  ei 
lowed  by  pi 


._.    _  (Par  the  mode  id  which  he  wbb  fi^owed  by  plen^.    The  cokiay  wu 

wac  saved,  see  Poedumlai.)    Smith  was  now  in  a  prcoperoiui  nate,  when  captain 

aoon  afier  set  at  libei^.     Durinc  hia  c^  ArgaJI  arrived,  on  a  trading  voyage,  and 

livity,  a  eooapiney  bad  been  formed  to  gave  intelligence  of  an  entire  cbuige  of 

abandon  the  cobny ;  bu^  by  a  wnll-tiraed  the  charar,  and  the  adiq)tion  of  varioua 

-" — ^  of  thechie&,faeRiiBtra(edalltbeir  new  measuree,  by  the  company  in  Lon- 


mturerB,aDdnuinerDiu|)reeentafitf  Pow- 
baun.  Bmith  soon  after  explon 
gnat  riverB  connected  whh  the  Cbeaa-  were  not  likely  to  realize ;  and,  in  eonae- 
peakebar.  Upon  hw  return  to  the  colony,  quence  of  drar  diM^tpointment  in  these 
be  was  ^ected  presidenL  He  remained  honsa,  nine  shipe  were  sent  over,  in  Hay, 
mily  three  days  at  Jamestown,  but,  com-  1609,  mider  the  commaDd  of  Newport 
mining  the  duliee  of  the  presidency  tohis  and  otheia,  one  of  them  bearing  a  c^ 
fiiend  Scrivener,  a  counaeUor,  he  depart-  tain  and  Ueutenant-geDeial,  with  an  ad- 
ed  to  fa-oaecute  his  discoveries  in  the  miral,  under  the  new  charter,  who  vere 
CfasB^eake.  After  sailing  about  3000  to  auperaede  Smith  in  the  adminiatiBtion 
miles  m  an  open  boat,  he  returned  to  of  amure.  But  the  ahip  in  which  they 
Jameatown  (September  7,  1G08),  loaded  embaiked  was  separated  from  the  fleet 
with  corn.  September  10,  Smith  waa  by  a  storm,  and  was  wrecked  on  a  rock 
reelected  preMdrot,  and  continued  to  ad-  in  siafai  of  Bennudai^  which  island  they 
miniiter  afiaiis  with  vigw  and  auccev.  reached  in  their  boala,  with  eve^  thing 
He  continued  serving  the  colony  with  all  valuable  belonging  to  the  vesaeL  The 
the  ardor  and  industry  of  which  he  was  remainder  of  the  squadron,  ezcgit  a  un 
capable,  often  making  excuraions  among  gle  barque,  gained  the  coast  of  Virginia, 
the  savages,  to  procure  provisioDB,  and  aa  Smith  waa  now  called  on  to  surrender  his 
often  having  to  combat,  on  his  reloni,  the  presidency ;  but,  aa  the  new  comniiaBka 
mutinous  spirit  of  some  of  the  company,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  three  Kovarnon 
The  harvest  fell  short,  and  the  utmost  bc~  at  Bermudas,  he  decumined,  wiU)  the  ed- 
tivity  was  requisite  to  keep  the  coloiuats  vice  o{  the  more  reflecting  and  judiraous 
Bupplied  with  [oovirionB.  The  Indians  poitian  of  the  orifpoti  adventurers,  to  re- 
concealed  their  com,  and  beean  to  pre-  tain  hia  power.  The  settlement  imtite- 
pore  for  hoatiihies.  Smith  being  on  a  diately  became  divided  into  two  rallies, 
viait  to  Powhatan  to  procure  proviuons,  one  of  which  refused  to  obey  Smith's 
the  aavage  laid  a  plan  kit  enirap]nng  him ;  authority,  and  both  prepared  to  have  re- 
and  he  waa  only  saved  by  the  watch-  course  to  aima ;  but  the  leadera  of  the 
fill  care  of  Pocahontas,  who  ventured  mutiny  were  apprehended  and  committed 
throu^  the  woods  at  midnight  to  acquaint  to  prison.  Some  of  the  aubtadinate  mal- 
him  with  thederagDSofher&lher.  Some  contenta  were  despatched  to  Ibrm  setde- 
time  after  this,  Smith  being  on  a  visit  to  menta  at  other  places,  for  the  greater 
PamuiAey,  Opechancanough  made  an  convenience  of  fvocurin^  subeiaience. 
attea^  to  take  bim  prisoner,  and  fbr  that  Shortly  afler,  while  passmg  doini  the 
punraeeeuiToundedthehouBe,  where  they  river,  rai  his  return  to  Janteetown,  a  bag 
OBQ  met  to  trade,  mthsevm  hundred  In-  of  powder,  which  was  in  the  boot,  ex- 
diana;  but  Smith,  seizing  him  by  the  bur,  ploded  by  some  actident,duringhis  sleep, 
led  him  into  the  midst  <4  his  people,  who  and  burnt  bim  in  a  dreadibi  manner.  In 
ntimediately  laid  down  their  arms.  Ope-  the  acuteneaa  of  his  suffering,  he  qmmg 
cbancanough  was  cloeely  confined,  until  into  the  vrater,  from  which  he  was  with 
the  com  stipulated  for  his  lanaom  was  difficulty  rescued,  and  arrived  at  the  fort 
delivered,  when  Smith  released  him,  and  only  to  meet  fresh  misfbrtunes.  Findii^ 
embarked  fbr  the  fort  Soon  aAer*ranl%  him  in  a  defenceless  atuation,  the  muti- 
bis  life  was  attempted  by  poiaon ;  and  neers  conspired  to  murder  him,  and  usurp 
while  walkiiw  akme  in  the  fbiest,  be  was  the  govemmenL  Their  deugns  were, 
attacked  bjtGe  cluef  of  Paspabey,  a  man  however,  disoovered,  and  they  with  diffi- 
of  gigantic  MUure,  whom,  after  a  violent  cuity  escaped  the  fliry  of  the  old  adven- 
■tru^ie,  he  aeoured  and  carried  prisoner  tureis.  Smith  now  irame^ately  embarked 
aoJamestoirn.  FromtbiBperifMl,ttieEng-  for  England,  in  1609.    In  1614,  he  agun 


4S0  SMITH. 

Appears  on  the  stage  of  American  aflain,  tioo   of  IndepeQcleace,  was  a  nuiTc  of 

as  commanding  bd  espeditkni  of  trade  Ireland,  boni  [vobablf  between  1715  and 

and  diacoverv   to   Notlh   Vuvinia  (now  1720.     His  father  was  a  reipectable  &t- 

New  England).    He  made  a  chait  of  the  nier,  on  the  BuBquehauna.     Jamee,  die 

coast,  and  was  honored,  on   his  return,  aecraid  son,  was  educated  at  the  coDege 

with  the  nominal  hut  inipoung  title  of  of  Philadel{>bia,  and  afterwards  studied 

admval  of  (he  country  he  had  visited,  law.    On  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  lie 

The    following    year,   he    obtained    the  establiihed  his  residence  near  the  [WMent 

coiumand  of  two  Tesaels  in  the  serrice  town  of  ShippensbuiVi  as  a  lawjm'  and 

of  the  council   of  Plymouth,   in   order  surveyor,  but,  aome  time  after,  removed 

to  establish  colonies  in  America.     Ilia  to  York,  where  he  continued  the  ^imMice 

vessel  was  obliged,  by  atrees  of  weather,  of  his  profeesion  during  the  lemaioder  irf 

to  return  to  E^gUod,  white  her  compan-  hie  bfe.     In  1774,  he  was  a  member  of 

ion  continued  h^  course.     He  a^ainem-  tfaemeetingofdelef|ate8fii)maU  thecoun- 

barited  on  board  a  small  vessel  with  thirty  ties  of  Fennsylvaiua,  fbi  the  purpose  of 

men,  and  was  met  b^  lour  French  men-  expreosing  the  public  sentimeut  on  the 

of-war,  who,  pretending  he  was  a  pirate,  expediency  of  abetiiiuing  from  impoiting 

tliough  be  exbibited  hu  commimion,  de-  any  goods  from  England,  and  assembling 

tained  him  piisoner,  but  suffered  his  ves-  a  general   congre».     In  January,   1775, 

sel  to  return  home.     They  carried  him  to  Mr.  Smith  was  a  member  of  the  Penn- 

Rochelle,  where  be  was  contined  on  board  eylvonia  convmtion,  and  concurred  in  lb* 

a  ship  at  anchor.     Fortunately,  a  storm  spirited  resoliidon  vrtiicb  it  poned,  diat 

aroAe,  during  which  he  was  enabled  to  "if  the  Briti^  BdminisOstion  riiould  de- 

,  when  he  drifted  to  sea,  tetmine  by  fbree  to  effect  a  submiMoOD  to 


complaint  to  the  admiralty,  but  could  ob-  our  indispensable  duty  lo  resist  such  ftwce, 

lain  uo  redress.    He  returned  to  England,  and  at  every  hazard  to  defend  the  ri^ts 

and  puhlisfaed  there  an  account  of  his  two  and  liberties  of  America."     He  was  also 

last   voyages ;    after  the   appearance   of  a  member  of  the  provinual  ctuiferMwe, 

which,  he  travelled  through  the  weet  of  which  aasemUed  on  the  eighteenth  of  the 

England,  distributing  copies  to  persona  of  ensuing  month  of  June,  to   establish  a 

note,  endeavoring  to  engage  the  principal  new    govenunent   for   Pennsylvania,  in 

emtr^  in  the  b^inees  of  colonizing  his  consequence  of  the  inslrucbcme  sive~  *~ 

^onie  America.    But  the  disasters  at-  the  gtoeral  assembly  to  thwdelegai 


n  jbrmer  adventures  of  this  de-  congress,  to  resist  eveiy  n  _  ^ 

BcriptioD,  had  damped  the  smrit  for  them,  to  a  sepCLration,  and  aecobded  the  reaohi- 

and  all  his  efSma  were  fruttless.     When  tion  moved  by  doctor  Rush,  to  express  in 

Pocahontas  was  conveyed  to  England,  he  form  the  sentiments  of  the  conference  mi 

visited  her  at  Brentfoni,  and  wrote  a  pe-  the  subject  of  a  declanuian  of  indepen- 

tition  in  her  behalf  to  Queen  Anne,  re-  dence,  which  was  carried,  although  the 

laling    the   merits   and   services  of   the  obnoxious  instructions  had  been  rescind- 

princess,  and  urging  her  claims  upon  the  ed.    DoctiH'  Rush,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Thomas 

patronage  of  the  Engli^.     In  the  year  M'Kean,  were  the  committee  by  v/hota 

1331,  he  was  reqnest^,  in  the  name  of  the  resolutiiHi  was  drafted.    It  was  unsn- 

the  company,  to  write  a  histiKy  of  Vir-  imously  adopted,  and  Bgned  bj  the  mem- 

ginia,  which  he  published  a  few  years  bers,  and   presented  to  con^reas,  »  few 

after.     Smith  died  in  London,  in  1631,  in  days  only  before  the  dec)ai«tu«  of  inde- 

the  fifty-second  year  of  his  aee.     For  all  pendence.    In  July,  a  convention  was  as- 

his  services  and  hardships  in  the  cause  of  sembied  in  Philadelphia,  fbr  the  puipCM 

the  colony  of  Virginia,  he  never  received  of  fotminganew constitution  fi»rP«insyl 


e  colony  of  Virginia,  he  never  received  of  fotmingai 

me  least  recompense.     Besides  his  His-  VBnia,ofwhichcoIone)SmithwasBiDeni' 

toty  of  Virginia,  he  published,  at  difierent  ber.     On  the  twentieth  of  the  month,  he 

times,  several  accounts  of  his  voyages  to  was  elected,  by  the  convention,  a  member 

that  colony,  and  to  New  England,  with  a  of  congress.     He  retained  his  seat  in  thai 

deecription  of  the  latter,  and  aome  other  body   imtil    NoT«nber,   1778,   ai  '     ' 

useful  tracts  on  the  same  subject    He  resumed  his  proffeasiottal  punuita. 


is  proffeasiottal  punuita.     Fmin 
thdrewinlS'"      ' — 


likewise  published,  in  a  folio  volume,  in  thesehewithdrawinie00,anddiedinl806. 
1630,  an  account  of  his  adventures  in  all  Bhitb,  Samuel  Stanh^ie,  prendent  of 
the  four  quartera  of  the  worid,  from  15S6    FrincettHi   coUege,   and   a    i£stinguished 


cleiOTman  of  ve  _Pred>yterian  chuni). 


Smith,  James,  a  signet-  of  the  Declara-    was  bom  March  16, 1750,  at  Pequea,  in 


8JUTH-SM0LENSK,  BATTLE  OF. 

about  1500  houses  out 
L'ader  the  walla  of  this  city,  August  8, 

enterad  Princeton  college ;  to<A  the  de-  1812,  the  two  mam  diriHioDB  of  tbe  Ru»- 

me  of  bachelor  of  arts  in   1769 ;   then  aiau  forces,  under  Barclay  de  Tolly  and 

Eecama  an  BBBJelant  in  his  iather'a  acbool,  Bosration,  united,  aAer  tireaoine  marches 

and,  soon  after,  tutor  at  Princeton.     In  andereat  loaa,  and  finiDed  a  plan  to  attack 

this  office,  he  reraaioed  two  yean,  purau-  theFreiichtrDopB,whomtb«Yhad  hitherto 

ing  at  tbe  same  time  the  study  of  theolo-  avoided.     But  on  the  16th,  Napoleon  ap- 

gy.    As  soon  as  he  was  licensed  to  preach.  '  '    '""   "     ->--'- 

liedevtHed  himaelf  to  mi^ionary  laboiB  in  ^ 

tbe  western  counties  of  Vii^inia.    Here  he  to  the  ri^l  witb  the  fifth  diviaion  (tbe 

became  ao  popular  and  re^KCted,  that  be  WeatphaHan),  to  cutoff  the  RuBrians&otn 

w«H  sekctM  10  preside  over  the  new  col-  the  route  to  Moscow.    Ney  commanded 

li^e,  which  vent  into  operation  under  the  the  left  wing ;  Poniatowslci  the  right,  aitd 

name  of  Raiqtden-Sidnej.     In  1779,  he  Davouet  the  centre.    In  the  beginning  of 

waa  recalled  to  Princeton  to  be  profesMir  the  year,  Smolensk  had  been  nrengtli- 

of  moral  philosophy.    The  war  at  this  ened  as  much  as  ponible.     But  Barclay 

time  had  driven  the  [H«ndent  from  the  de  ToUy,  on  account  of  the  supetiorfbrce 

state,  had  greatly  dispersed  the  studenb,  of  NapoleoD,  was  unwilling  to  venture  a 

and  reduced  the  building  to  a  state  of  di-  general  engagement,  as  the  French  had 

lapidation,  and  much   emberrsssed  -  the  succeeded  in  completely  surrounding  his 

fimde  of  the  institution.     Mr.  Smith  ex-  lefl  wine.     He  stationed  himselfj  ther»- 

ertad  himself  strenuously  to  revive  the  fore, 'in  Uie  rear  of  tbe  city,  aiid,  to  m^o 

institution,  and  made  conaiderable  pecu-  it  an  effectual  means  for  covering  his  re- 

niarysBcrificea  for  this  purpose.    In  1783,  treat,  occupied  it  with  two  divisions,  so 

he  received  tbe  additional  office  of  pro-  that  itn  capture,  on  the  17tb,  was  delayed 

fessor  of  theolo^,  and,  io  1786,  that  of  tilt  midnight,  paiticulariy  as  a  IaM[e  body 

vice-prtodent  of  the  college.    In  this  lat-  of  cavalry  vrere  in  pceseamon  of  all  the 

ter  year,  he  was  a  member  of  a  commit-  paseageq  to  the  plains,  and  numerous  foot 

tee,  to  draw  up  a  system  of  government  soldiets  of  Ihoee  to  the  Dnieper.    On  ac- 

for  the  Prei^nerian  church  of  the  U.  count  of  tbe  strength  of  the  walls  (4000 

Stataa.     In  1795,  he  became  president  of  feet  in  cireumterence,  15  feet  thick,  and 

tbe  college,  tn  place  of  doctor  Wither-  25  feet  high),  with  towers  at  regular  in- 

spoqn,  who  had  died  tbe  preceding  year,  tervals,  supporting  heavy  cannon,  and  the 

In  1812,  repeated  strides  of  the  palsy  com-  numbers  of  the  garrison,  30,000  strong,  tbe 

priled  him  to  resign  his  connexion  with  assailants  suffered  greatly  ;  and  when  tbe 

(ha  college.     He  di«d  in  August,  1619,  in  Runians  marched  out,  at  midnight,  after 

the  sernitieth  year  of  bis  age,  having  an  eight  hours'  engagement,  to  follow  the 

been  veir  infirm  for  several  vean.     Doc-  main  bod;  under  Barclay,  the  whole  dty 

tor  Sfnitn  was  ilistinguiahea  for  his  ac-  was  in  ftomee.    The  conflagjaticHi  raged 

qiituntance  vrith  aneietit  and  modem  lit-  for  thirty-six  hours.     The  pW  of  Napo- 

oraRire,  for  poludied  mannina,  for  an  ele-  leon  to  take  the  Russian  army  prisonera 

gant  and  perspicuous  style,  and  for  his  in  Smolensk,  or  to  cut  off  their  passage  to 

eloquence  and  popularirr  as  a  prescher.  Moscow,  was  frustrated.    More  than  two 

Hm  chief  works  are  an  Essay  on  tbe  Va-  thirds  of  the  city  lay  in  ruins.    Hie  Rus- 

riety  of  Complexion  in  the  human  Spe-  sians,  according  to  their  own  reports,  lost 

cie*-,  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  the  4000  men;  the  French  more  than  double 

Chtialian  Religion,  and  on  Moral  Philos-  that  niunb^r ;  tbe  Poles  more  than  5000 ; 

ophv ;  and  a  System  of  natural  and  re-  and  owing  to  the  devastation  of  the  st 

vealed  Religion.     Several  volumes  of  his  ''       ~"  "'  """ 

sermons  have  also  been  published. 

Smitbmbld;  a  square  in  London,  in  wounded  and  the  numerous  ack  died  ii 

which  the  oreueat  cattie-maiket  in  En^-  the  lazaretloB,  and  a  dteqdfiil  epidemic 

land  is  held,  as  is  dso  Bartholomew  &ir.  was  created.    Tbe  Rusaans  could  not 

Tbe  root  is  still  shown  where  heretics  fbrgive  Barclay  for  having  sacrificed  this 

were  fotmeriy  burnt.  holy  cit^,  as  they  used  to  call  it,  this  bul- 

Skokiho  Tobacco.    (See  Tabaeco,)  warfc  of  Moscow,  without  risking  a  gen- 

8>oi.rnaK,    Battle    or.      SmoletMC,  eral  engagement.     He,  therefore,  soon  af- 

one  of  the  oldest   cities  in  tbe  Russian  ter,  laid  down  his  commismia,  under  the 

«aipire,fonnei4ybelonnag  to  Poland,  tbe  pretence  of  ill  health,  and  was  succeeded 

kejr  to  the  interior  of  tbe  empuc,  eituaod  ny  Kutuectf.    But  he.  had  saved  the  ar- 

oa  tbe  left  bank  of  tbe  Dnieper,  contains  my.    Tbe  flames  of  Smolensk,  and  tho 
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outrues  of  the  French  eoldjen,  roused  In  1763^  eiief  at  the  k»  (f  his  d     „ 

the  Ktmmaiu  to  revenge,  and  to  the  moat  induced  nim   to   make  a  tour  thrau^ 

obatinue  rainance.  France  and  Italy,  in  which  be  spem  two 

Smollk'TI,  TobiM,  a  writer  of  inpula-  }[Mrs;  and,  onhiBTetun),  be  pubbafaedhii 

tkn,  was  bom  at  Dalquhutn,  in  Duinbar-  TiBTele  (in  S  vols^  Svo.),  exhiUtiiif  a 

ton^iire,  in  1731,  and  apprenticed  to  a  quraulouB  diBponliou,  for  which  the  w- 

mi^eon  at  Glasgow,  where  he  attended  dior  islaahed  dj  Steme  in  his  SentinMO- 

tbe  medical  leotures.    While  in  this  aitu-  tal  Jourttey,  under  the  name  of  Smdiiin- 

ation,  he  compoeed  bii  tragedy  of  the  gaa.    In  1764,  he  puUiihed  faia  AdveB- 

Regicide ;    ano,  in   1741,   procured    the  turee  of  an  Atom,  a  political  aatirB.     D^ 

place  of  a  surgeon's  mate  in  a  shipof  the  ease  induced  him  to  rerint  Italy  in  1770; 


liite.  He  was  soon  disguaied  with  the  na-  but  he  had  still  sufficient  yi^  to  c(hii- 
~  tl  service,  which  be  quitted  in  the  Went  pose  his  last,  and,  as  many  thmk,  his  best 
odiea,  and  naided  some  time  in  Jamaica,    novel — the     Expedition     of    Humpluey 


On  his  reCBni,  in  17'W,  the  Mveritiea  used  Clinker.     In  the  cyiucal,  but  humane 

by  the  kira^  troops  in  Scatlatid,  aAer  the  ohaiacter  of  Matth^  Srembte,  the  au- 

baltle  of  CuUoden,  induced  him  to  write  thor  is  supposed  to  have  had  an  eye  to  him- 

hn  poem  entided  the  Tears  of  Scotland.  seU^  whom  he  also  more  formally  dtetchei 

This  was  followed  by  two  satireH,  entitled  under  the   name  of  Serie   in  the  same 

Advice,  and  Reproof    He  soon  after  mar-  work.    He  died  near  Leghprn,  Octoba 

ried  a  lady  with  whom  he  had  become  21, 1771,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  bis  age. 

acquainted  in  Jamaica,  but  received  only  In  his  novels,  he  eidiibilB  a  knowledge  of 


a  ainaD  part  of  the  fortune  which  he  bad  life  and  manners,  and  an  ezuberanoe  of 

oxpeeted,  and  wm  under  the  neces  -       -  - 

i^plyiDK  once  more  to  his  pen. 

nove)  of  Roderick  Random,  the  fivit  of  frequently  violated.    As  s 


and  WM  under  the  neceesttTof    bumor,  which  have  seldom  been  exodM. 
i^plyiDK  once  more  to  his  pen.     The    At  the  same  time,  mmaia  and  decency  aie 


this 

of  the  Regicide,  and,  in  1750,  made  a  Shubslino;  the  offence  of  im] 

trip  to  Paris,  which  enabled  liim,  in  1751,  goods  without  paying  the  duties  in  , 

10  give  to  tbe  public  his  Adventures  of  uiereon.    (See  Contwand,  and  Tbnt.} 

Peregrine  Pickle,  another  novel,  in  which,  8iwniHA(Tuiidsh,  Jratv);  aci^ontbe 

with  no  inconsiderable  sacrifice  of  moral-  western  coaat  of  Natolia,  situated  at  the 

ityanddelicacy,  heeshibitedstrongpow'  bottom  of  a  de^  gulf^  about  fifty  fnilcs 

ers  of  humorous  invention  and  deunea-  fi^  tbe  sea,  in  a  delightfiil  country; 

tion.    He  next  thought  of  settling,  as  a  laL  38°  SS'  N.j  Ion.  37^  8'  E.    Smyrna 

physician,  at  Beth,  but  soon  fiMind  that  was  {H^dmbly  an  Ephenan   ccdony,  and 

confidence  is  seldom  r^raeed  in  medical  was  succewvely  in  the  paase»<Mt  tif  tb> 

men  vrho  divide  tbnr  attrition  between  folians,  loniansj  l^dinns,  and  Hacedo- 

Uterature  and  their  profession.    He  ac-  nians.    It  was  destroyed  by  the  Lydians, 

cording  resumed  his  pen,  and  soon  after  end  wasafierwardarebttilt'by  Alexander, 

noduoed  his  Adventures  of  Ferdinand  Having  been   recrived  into  the  leoian 

Count  Fathom,  and  a  new  translation  of  confeiferacy,.  it  bo<hi  became  ibe  man  oT 

Don  Quixote.      In  1758,  appeared  bia  Asia  Minor,  the  seat  of  wt,  and  the  rtsmt 

Complete  History   of  England,  in  four  of  etrangen.    In  the  ihirtecatb  fientury, 

ouano  volumes,  which  was  completed  in  only  the  ruins  of  its  fiirmer  splendor  were 

fourteen  months,  end  was  contmued  by  left ;  but  after  the  Turks  becwie  mastcn 

.  Outhrie  to  1765,  under  the  auspices  of  the  ofthecountiy,  it  revived,   llietownrnee 

original  author.     Tbe  portion   from  the  from  the  shore  to  a  hill  oa  which  is  an 

revolution,  where  that  of  Hume  ceases,  is  old  caaile,  and  not  fhr  6ma  this  lies  a 

generally  [Hiblished  as  a  sequel  to  thai  au-  amaller  txeOe.    The  quarter  inbdnted  bf 

U)or.    During  a  confinement  in  the  king's  Europeans,  called  the  Fmnk  quaner,  ■ 

bench,  for  a  libel  on  admiral  Knowles,  the  pieasanieet  pan  of  the  eiVf,  and  lies 

he  composed  his  Adventures  c^  Sir  Lan-  entirely  on  the  sea.    Carriagea  are  rare, 

eelot  Greaves.    When  lord  Bute  became  and  the  streets  extremely  narrow ;  tmd  die 

bead  of  tbe  ministTy,  SmoUet  was  en-  bustie  in  this  ^sat  min  of  tbe  Levant  li 

gaged  to  euppon  him  in  a  weekly  paper  remurkable.    Tlte  population  iaeatiinaied 

called   ihe  Briton,   which   was  encoun-  at  about  120,000,  armnig  which  are  15,000 

tered  by  the  celebrated  North  Briton  of  Turin,  25  to  SOjOOO  Greeks,  7000  Anne- 

Wilkea,  that  soon  reduced  it  to  nlence,  niana,  13,000  Jews,  and  some  Europeus 

and  dinolved  a  friendship  ^lich  had  long  and  Americana.    There  are  Anneniaa, 

mdmmod  between  tbe  reflective  autiion.  Greek,  Roman  CatboKc,  and  ProttMaM 


SMYRNA— SNIPE.  «8 

ehutcliee,  seven]  moDastenes,  and  three  DUtwnt  in  gardens  in  other  pans  or  the 

Stwguffuee  here.  The  bay  is  capacicKW,  U.  States,  as  well  as  in  Europe. 
e  anchorage  eicellent,  and  the  water  ao  SncBZine  is  a  violent  eonvukivo  ibo- 
deep  tliat  large  ehipa  come  close  to  the  tion  of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  wfaicb 
wiiar&  Smyrna  has  been  several  times  is  preceded  by  a  deep  inspiiaIion,that  fiUs 
destroyed  by  earthquakes,  and  iVcqiieDtly  the  lungs,  then  forces  the  air  violently 
ravaffedbytheplague.  In  lS14,froiii  50,000  through  the  nose,  while  the  lower  jaw  » 
to  60,000  persons  are  said  to  have  per-  at  the  same  time  closed,  and  shakes  the 
ished  by  Ibis  scourge.  In  the  year  1B31,  head  and  whole  body.  It  is  always  ex- 
Smyma  sufiered  very  severely  from  the  cited  by  some  irritation  affecting  tlie  in- 
cholera.  The  principal  aniclesof  import  oer  membrane  of  the  nose,  which,  how- 
consist  of  grain,  furs,  &«.,  from  Odema  ever,  may  he  produced  by  very  different 
and  Tagenrog ;  cotton  stuffs,  silk  and  causes.  Any  extraneous  body  brought 
ivoollen  goods,  coffee,  cochineal  and  dye  into  contact  with  the  pituitary  membrsne, 
woods,  KJam,  &C.,  from  Great  Britain,  will  excite  sneezing,  As  a  direct  corn- 
France,  Italy,  the  U.  States,  &c.  The  municatioDeiistsbetweentbeeyeeandtfa 
principal  exports  are  raw  silk  and  cotton,  nostrils,  bto  which  the  tean  are  « ' 


fruits,  opium,  riiubarb,  drugs,  oil,  madder,  paaeing  througfa  the  lacbiymal  ducta,a  re 
Tuttey  carpets,  wool,  was,  &c.  Smyrna  verse  Bympatny  is  exdted  b  many  pr — ' 
is  one  of  the  placee  which  laid  claim  to    by  irritatioiw  of  the  eye,  so  that  the  i 


shown  the  spot  where  he  was  brought  ing  is  immediately  excited  ny  sudden  ei- 

into  the  worid ;  and,  in  a  cavern  by  its  posure  to  a  strong  li^ht,  as  bv  pasMDg 

source,  the  place  was  pointed  out  where  m>m  a  shade  into  a  hcif^t  sunsmiie.     Ir- 

oe  was  BMd  to  have  written  his  poems :  HtalionB  of  the  itmgs,  stomach  and  how- 

tfas  coins  of  Smyrna  bore  his  image,  and  els,  &C.,  have  t>een  mentioued  as  cauaes 

9  held  their  assemblies  imder  of  sneezing.     Sneezing,  if  very  often  i«- 


tlta  columns  of  his  tomb.     A  short  dis-    peated,  may  become  dangerous,  hy  an  ac- 
tance  from  this  place,  near  the  baths  of    ctunuUtion  of  blood  in  the  head.    If  it 
a  (sertn!  knintaiuii,  which  unite  10    origittates  only  from  too  great  itritability 


(ann  a  lake),  are  some  ruins,  supposed  to  of  the  ntembisne  of  the  nose,  injections 

Iw   the   remains  of  a  temple  of  Diana,  of  tepid  milk  or  water  into  the  nostrils 

The .  ^nclattvr  Ontntal,  formerly  pub-  may  cure  it;  otherwise,  opialea, camphor, 

lished  w  Smyrna,  was  succeeded,  in  18S7,  and  other  anti.epesmodics,  may  be  neces- 

by  the   Obtaraletir  h^taiiat,  which  has  sary.     Few  animals,  periiapa  only  the  dog, 

since    gfvcD    place    to    the   Coarritr  de  sneeze  precisely  like  man.     The  custmn 

Snwme.  of  blessing  peraons,  when  they  sneeze, 

SsAKE.    (See  iSerpeni.)  is   very  ancient.     Aristotle  prolesaes  ig- 

Skake-root  famtolockiii  ferpmlarra).  norance  of  the  origin  of  it.     This  cuMom 

ThJB  plam  is  mdely  difiused  through  the  is  mentioned  hy  various  ancient  writers. 

U.  Stales;  but,  as  it  grows  aolitanly  in  Sneezbg  at  sacrifices  was  considered  a 

woods,  and  has  nothing  conspicuous  in  good  omen. 

its  flowers  or  foliage,  and,  besides,  doea  not        Skipe.    The  snipe   has  many  of  the 

put  forth  its  shoots  (ill  laM  in  the  season,  external  characters  of  the  woodcock,  but 

it  is  detected  with  difficulty,  and  the  root  differs  in  having  the  lower  part  of  the 

beara  a  high  price.    This  last  is  used  in  titnabareof  feathers,  and  in  its  habits.    It 

materia  medica,  and  is  expelled  to  Europe,  keeps  in  marahy  places,  and  does  not  fra- 

llie  odor  is  aromatic;  the  taste  warm,  quent  woods;  and  its  flight  is  hi|^, rapid, 

bitter  and  pungent,  resembling,  in  some  and  very  irregular.     We  have   but  one 

degree,  that  of  camphor ;  medicbally  it  true  snipe  b  the  V.  States,  and  this  ex- 

is  stimulatbg,  diaphoretic  and  tonic.   Tbe  ceedbgly  resembles  the  European,  and 

stem  is  eight  or  ten  bches  high,  flexuous,  perhaps   is  not  distinct.      The  len^  is 

b^bg  oblong,  cordate,  very  acute  leaves,  eleven  inches,  mcludbg  the  bilLwhich  is 

The  flowers  ore  situated  on  radical  foot-  about  two  and  a  half  bches.     The  bill  is 

stalks,  and  consist  of  a  swelling,  curved  very  slender,  sofl,  destitute  of  a  cutnng 

tube,  expandbg  at  the  orifice. — The  A.  edge,    and    enlarged    at   the    eitremitt, 

vipho,  or  Dutdunaa't  pipe,  so  named  from  where  it  is  smooth  during  hfb,  but  shortly 

the  form  of  the  flower,  is  a  climbing  vine,  after  death  beooines  dimpled  Lke  the  end 

with  very  large  heart-shaped  leaves,  which  of  a  thimble.    The  tail  is  rounded,  c^" 
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found  at  diffarent  aeasoiu  of  the  jear  in  more  temperate  climates,  veaetatioD  auf- 

all  pans  of  the  U.  States.     A  few  tH^ed  fen  fr<xn  en  open  winter ;  and  it  haa  been 

in  Pennaylvauin,  but  the  greBler  portion  found  tbst  Alpine  plants  periabed  in  the 

paaa  on  to  the  north  and  the  hjglier  ra-  mild  winter  of  England,  from  want  of 

S'dds  of  the  interior  for  tbie  puipooe.     In  their  usual  Bnowy  coverinc.     (See   Gta- 

e  winter  they  aie  very  abundant  in  the  eitrt,  and  lee.) — The  mou-tuie,  or  plane 

ric«  grounds  of  the  Soutbem  StiUes,  and  of  perpetual  snow,   ia  the  elevatioa  at 

penetrate  far  into  ibe  tropical  panti  of  which  Riotrntains  are  covered  with  per- 

America.    They  aie  proverbially  difficult  petunl  snow.     The  progreaaive  dimuu- 

to  aboot,  perhaps  the  moat  so  of  all  our  tion  of  teinperolure,as  we  ascend  through 

birds,  for  they  fly  in  sudden  zigzag  lines,  the  ajr,  must  finally  cimducl  us  to  a  le- 

ond  very  rapidly.  gion  of  perpetual  snow,  the  elev^ion  of 

Snoaao  sturlaboh.     (See  StiaiaMon.)  which  is,  of  course,  very  difierent  in  dif- 

Snow  u  formed  in  the  air,  when  the  terent  latitudes.     On  the  northern  nde 

temperature  of  the  atmosphere  sinks  be-  of  the  Himalaya  mountaios,  it  is  about 

low  the  freezing  point  of  water.     The  17,000  feet ;  on  Chlmborazo,  15,803  feel. 

S nicies  of  moisture  thus  frozen  form  Huinboldl  fixes  the  altitude  of  perpetual 
kes,  having  great  diveniities  of  dettsi^,  snows,  under  the  equator,  at  1^748  feeL 
and  displaving  innumerable  varieties  of  Towards  the  pole,  it  is  much  lower.  .  On 
tfae  most  beautiful  forms.  Snow-flakes,  the  Alps,  under  46°  north  latitude,  it  is 
examined  by  a  microecope,  appear  to  be  about  8860  feet.  On  the  Pyr«Dee«,  it  is 
r«gular  cr^stak ;  and  Scoresby,  who  has  stated  by  Humboldt  at  1400  toiaea,  or 
figured  nmely-sii  varieties  in  his  Arctic  about  6850  feet.  As  we  recede  from  the 
BegioikB,  anansee  tbera  under  five  fonna,  equator  towards  the  north  or  aoutfa,  it 
lamellar,  spicuW,  pyramidal,  Sec  like  sinks  more  rapidly,  and,  at  the  North 
ke,  and  other  crystallized  bodies,  snow  cape,  in  latitude  71°,  it  is  ealiinated  at 
would  be  transparent  vrere  it  not  that  the  only  366  toises  (about  3440  feet).  In  Mei- 
air  vrhich  it  contains  renders  it  opaque,  ico,  Humboldt,  fit>m  the  whole  of  his  ob- 
The  regular  crystals  are  formed  only  servations  made  in  19°  north  latitude, 
when  the  air  is  calm,  and  the  cold  intense,  placea  the  elevation  of  the  snow-line  at 
and  do  not  ofleu  occur,  therefore,  in  tem-  15,028  feet,  or,  at  the  lowest  sstimale, 
perale  regions.  Know  has  been  seen  in  14,708  feeL  From  the  latimde  of  19°  to 
the  polar  regions  of  red,  orange  and  about  30°,  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
salmon  color.  This  occurs,  both  on  the  altitude  of  a  single  snowy  peak.  Too 
fixed  and  floating  ice,  and  appears,  in  little  is  known  of  the  range  of  Rock j 
some  cases,  to  result  from  vegetable,  and  mountains  to  enable  us  to  state  vritfa  ac- 
in  others  from  animal  matter,  suspended  curacy  iheir  lowest  plane  of  perpetual 
in  tfae  sea,  and  deposited  upon  the  ice  snow.  In  foctrbesides  the  constant  data 
around.  Snow  storms  aometimes  pre-  of  the  latitude  and  elevation,  the  poai- 
sent  a  luminous  appearance,  covering  all  tion  of  the  snow-line  depcoids  so  much 
o^ects  with  a  sheet  of  fire.  The  elec-  upon  variable  causea,  such  as  the  form 
tricity  of  snow  is  generally  positive,  of  the  summits,  the  compoistive  altitude 
Snow-water  has  been  found,  by  chemicol  and  other  physical  features  of  the  sur- 
anolysis,  to  contain  more  oxvgen  than  rounding  country,  the  particular  exposure 
rain  or  river  water — a  fact  whlcli  accounts  of  the  mounlwns,  &,c-,  that  no  genraal 
for  its  BuperiiH'  activity  in  causing  iron  to  rule  can  be  given  for  determining  the 
rust,  &E.C.  Snow  answers  many  valuable  limits  of  perpetual  enow  in  any  ^ven  lot- 
purposes  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Ac-  itude,  at  least,  with  our  present  veiy  im- 
cimiulated  upon  high  regions,  it  serves  to  perfect  informotiDn.  (Seo  Mountmit, 
feed,  by  its  gradual  melting,  streams  of  ClimaU,  and  Tkinperature.)  Even  the  few 
nmning  water,  which  a  sudden  increase  foots  which  have  yet  been  collected  on 
of  water  in  the  form  of  rain  would  con-  tba  subject  may  stand  in  need  ^the  cor- 
vert  into  destructive  torrents  or  standing  lections  of  more  accurate  m( 

pools,  and,  in  many  countries,   tempers  of  heights ;  and,  in  addition , 

the  burning  heals  of  summer,  by  cooling  plane  of  perpetual  snow  does  not  by  any 

the  breezes  which  paae  over  it.    In  se-  mesus  maintain  a  conataDt  elevatjiNi  ia 

climalea,  on  tne  contrary,  it  serves  the  some  latitude ;  but  it  varies  with  lbs 

vegetation 


a  defence  against  the  rigors  of  winter,  viciMitudes  of  the  seasons,  ticnng  durv^ 

the   prMection  which  it  affords   to  tfae  heats  of  summer,  and  nnkiiiK  by  the 

vegetation  against  the  fit»t,  and  the  shel-  cold  of  wint^ ;  changing  alsommi  one 

ter  which  it  gives  to  animals,  who  bury  summer  to  another,  accoraing  to  the  mw- 

themaelvee  under  the  snow.     Even  in  vailing  temperature  of  the  year,     ^w 
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Alcenius  Bt  Tormina  Atmotpltara  ltm»-  chain*  ob  ihe  tuoha  of  the  rogioB  of  pw 

trit  mBoU  (Abo,  1B23, 4to.);  and  the  aii-  puaial  ice,  and  tarelf  descend  id  winter 

de  Metmniogy,  in  tbe  £neyeIopa<fia  Jfe-  into  the  plains. — SeeNnttall'sOiMUofa^ 

tropoHlana,  ia  wbkb  tbe  subject  is  fully  q/'tte  ViUttd  StaUt  and  ^  Canada  (Cain- 

treaied.)                            >  bidge,  1833). 

Snot  ;  a  rewel  equipped  ^ith  two  Shokdoh,  or  PLisumfoif ;  tbe  big^- 

niaats,  reaemUing   Ibe    maJD   and   fore-  eel  mountain  in  Wales,  3571  feet  bi^. 

niaaU  of  a  ship,  and  »,  thiid  small  mast,  (See  .Walu.) 

just  abaft  tbe  maia-maat,  carrying  a  sail  Srowdbof  Tiuee  UusUtia).     This  «r- 

uearlj  aimilar  to  a  ship's  niizzen.    Tbe  namenial  geout  of  plaote  is  excliMirely 

foot  of  this  mast  ia  &ied  in  a  block  of  confined  to  ifae  soutnem  puts  of  the  U. 

wood,  OT  kind  of  step,  upon  the  deck,  and  State*.    The  Bpecies  nre  sLrube,  or  email 

llie  bead  is  attached  to  tbe  afler  pan  of  treea,  allied  to  the  iityrai  and  persimon, 

the  main-top.  blossoming  early  in  the  seasoii,  and  before 

SnowHu.1.  Tksb,  or  Gublder  Robi  the  expanaioo  of  the  leaves.    The  Sowen 

frifturntDn  opubu).    In  the  wild  state,  tbe  are  bell-sb^ied,  of  a  pure  enowy  wbite- 

SowBTs  of  tills  shrub  are  disposed  in  ter-  nen,  and  hang  in  Bmall  bunches  all  along 

miual  corymbs,  and  the  outer  ones  are  the   brauchea,  lasliug  for  two  or  threa 

much  lareer  than  the  otbeta.    They  are  weeks.     The  calyx   is   very  small,  and 

succeeded  by  small  red  globular  berriea,  fbur-Ioothed ;  Ihe  corolla  monopetaloua, 

of  a  disagreeable  flavor.  A  variety  which  Bwelliog,  and  divided  at  tbe  summit  int* 

is  cultivate*!  in  the  gardens  has  all  tbe  four  short  l<^>es.    There  ai«  twelve  or 

OoweiB  large,  which  gives  to  the  corymbs  sixteen  stamens,  which  have  their  flla- 

the  appearance  of  targe  white  balls,  and  ments  united  at  the  base  into  a  tube,  aur- 

ia  a   highly   ornamental    plant.      These  lOundiDg  a  single  style.     The  fruit  is  a 

floweiB  are  mostly  bamn.    The  Guelder  pretty  large  winged,  Juicelen  dnipe. 

roseiBfoundwildinmoelpartBof Europe;  Snov-LinE.    ^ee  Atow.) 

and  the  variety  above  mentioned   is  of  Shcfp.    (See  TiAatoo.) 

easy  cultur«,  and  common  in  mrdens.  SmoEKS,  SiiETDERs,or  Siitxbs,  Fi«d- 

We  have  numerous  species  of  twumum  cie,  an  embent  painter  of  the  Flemish 

in  the  U.  States.    Thev  are  ornamental  school,  bora  at  Antwerp,  in  1S79,  studied 

shrubs,  with  opponte  leaves,  and  white  the  rudiments  of  bis  art  under  his  cele- 

dowers  disposed  in  corymbs.    The  Giiit  brated    countryman   Van   Bahlen,    after 

of  some  is  edible.  which  he  is  said  to  have  travelled  throudi 

Show-Bikd  (Jrii^ia  ntraiu,  Lin^  F.  a  great  jiart  of  Italy ;  but  this  is  deni^  by 

Aubonio,  Wilson  ;/;Aiem(Ju,  Audubon);  sonic  writcra.     On  his  return  to  Flanden, 

^lecific  character  bluish  black,  inchnin^  be  became  attached  to  the  household  of 

to  gray  ;   belly   and   lateral   tail-feathers  the  archduke  Albert,  and  finally  look  un 

white;  length  about  fu  audahalf  or  sev-  his  abode  at  Brussels.    Snyders,  who  n 

en   inches.     This  hardy   and   numerous  considered  never  to  have  been  surpassed 

■pecies,  common  to  both  continents,  pours  in  his  delmealion  of  beasts,  fish,  hunting- 

in  flocks  fixim  the  Dorthem  re^ons  into  parties,  &c.,  was  accustomed  to  work  in 

the  tl.  States  about  the  middle  of  October,  concert  wi^  Rubens  and  Jordaens;  and 

At    this  season    they  migrate  into  the  scone  of  the  most  valuable  paintings  of 

Souihem  Slates  in  great  numbers.    They  that  school  are  their  joint  production, 

collect  a  scanty  pittance  fiom  the  frozen  Many  of  his  choice    pieces   are    to   be 

and  exposed  ground,  and,  at  length,  driven  found  in  the  collections  at  Munich,  and 

by  buitger,  sre  seen  about  bams  and  out-  Dresden,  and  in  the  EscuriaJ.     His  death 

bouses  and  the  stejM  of  doors  in  towns,  took  place  in  1657. 

Before  the  severity  of  the  season  com-  Soane,  John ;   an  English  architect, 

mencea,  they  find  their  fixid  in  thickets  bom  in  1756.     His  genius  was  fostered 

and  among  &lten  leaves.     In  the  latter  by  Mr.  Dance,  and  he  was  admitted  a 

end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  student  of  the  royal  academy.   Heobtain- 

they  reappear  in  flocks  from  uie  south,  ed  the   prize   for  tbe  best  deogn  of  an 

frequenting   the  orchards  or  tbe  woods,  original  building,  and,  in  1777,  was  sent 

Soon  after,  they  retire   mostly   to   the  to  reside  in  Italy  at  tbe  expense  of  the 

northern    or   remote    arctic    regions,  to  king.    While  in  Italy,  he  was  elected  a 

breed  :    many,    however,    acco^ing    to  member  of  the  imperial  academy  of  Flor- 

Wilaon,  remain  iu  die  high  ranges  of  the  ence,  and  of  the  academy  of  arts  at  Par- 

AUeghany  mountains,     m  Europe,  these  ma.     After  his  return  to   England,  he 

birtls  dwell   almost    wholly  among   the  ^teedily  acquired   reputation,    and    was 

AEpe,  tbe  Pyrenees,  and  the  high  northern  empkiyed   in   many   important  wotks; 
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unenx  othen,  on  the  bank  of  EaglaDd.  to  beat,  it  qteedily  fuMi,  swelb  up,  sod 
Hie  £st  appeusnce  aa  an  architectunl  k  then  decompoaed.  Ex[Mned  to  tin  sir, 
authw,  was  in  17B6,  when  be  publUi-  in  thin  slicea,  it  soon  becmncB  dij:  but 
ed  a  volume  deKribms  and  delmeating  the  whole  combined  water  does  not  Wve 
tbe  woifcs  irtiieh  he  had  ezeouied  in  tb-  it,  even  bj  carefiil  deaiccaiitHi  aa  a  aaod- 
riouB  pans  of  England.  About  this  time,  batli.  Soaa  is  much  more  soluUe  id  hot 
be  waa  choeen  an  awociate  of  the  royal  than  in  cold  water.  This  solution  is  m- 
academy,  la  1803,  he  became  a  royal  alantly  disturbed  by  tbe  greater  number 
aeadenucian,  and,  on  the  retngnatton  of  of  acids,  which,  seizing  the  alkali,  either 
Mr.  Dance,  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  aepante  the  fiitty  i»inciple«,  w  unitB  with 
pnrfbesor  of  architecture.  Tbe  lecturea  them  in  a  aospy,  anaulous  emulaion- 
whiobhedehveredinhiscqncityofpro-  The  solution  is  likewise  decmnpoaed  by 
feasor,  were  admired  Ibr  their  sqrle  and  almcat  oU  tbe  twlhy  and  metallic  sails, 
tbe  infbnnation  which  dieycooTeyed.  Id  which  pve  rise  to  maoluble  compounda 
1791,  he  was  selected  1^  a  committee  of  of  the  oleic  and  margaric  acida  with  the 
tbe  hotue  of  lords,  to  propose  deaigns  fin-  salifiable  basea.  Soap  is  sohible  in  alco- 
the  improremeut  of  the  buildings  adja-  hoi,  and  in  larger  quantity  by  the  aid  of 
"'— -— ir-halL     Hia  musetun  beat.     When  boilisK  akohol  is  a -" 


Oil,    . 
Water,. 


of  andquilieB  ia  much  resorted  to.  with  soap,  the  liquid,  on  cooling  fb 

Soap  ;  a  compound,  in  definite  propor-  conastent  tisnaparent  mass,  of  a  yellow 

tioin,  of  some  i^  ftt  or  reein,  nith  a  aali-  color.     When  it  ia  dried,  it  still  retains 

fiable  base.    When  ihia  base  ia  polaab,  or  its  tnuupareocy,  provided  the  aoap  be  a 

soda,  the  aoap  ia  employed  as  a  detergent  compound  of  tallow  and  soda.  HaiwtUea 

in   washing  clothes ;    when  an   alkuine  white  aoap  is  composed  of 
«enh,  IX  oxide  of  a  comnxm  metal,  as        a~i.  ft 

titbaive,  ia  the  salifiable  baso,  the  com-        Stt''    ' 
pound  ia   insoluble  in  water.     Fats  are 
composed  of  a  solid  substance,  called 

tUarine,  and  a  liquid  substance,  called  Caatile  aoap  of 
thUrte,    When  they  are  treated  with  a  hot       gnda.  9 

icact  on  one  another,  so  as  to  Beueraie  me       ..r  .,    „■.!,    (:_i i'. „ ,.e 

«,liJ,  pe.,1,  ma„;  m;rfJt  ..cU,  ud       W«m,w,U,.tii].cok,ra,g™oi«,M5 

the  fluid  matter  oleic  acii^hoth  of  which  The  art  of  soap-making  conaats  princi- 

enter  into  a  species  of  saline  combination  pally  Ox  knowing  how  to  determine,  fiom 

with  the  alkali,  while  a  tliird  matter,  the  the  appeaiance  of  the  paoe,  and  other 

UBttt  pnaeipk,  remains   &ee.     Common  circumstances,   what    kind    of  lixiviutu 

aoap  w  therefore  a  ininure  of  an  alkaline  should  be  employed  during  each  step  of 

niai^arate  and  oleaie,  in  prt^rtiona  de-  the  openuioD.'  This  is  done,  ordinarily, 

Mmmed  by  the  relative  proportions  of  by  observation    and    experience.     The 

die  two  adds  producible  from  the  pecu-  form  and  size  of  the  bubbles,  the  color  of 

Gar  species  of  fet.     Soap  formed  from  the  paste,  the  volume  of  that  which  ia 

vegetable  oil  is  chiefly  an  ideate.     All  oils  thrown  out  on  tlie  side  of  the  vessel,  the 

or  fats  do  not  possess,  in  an  equal  deeree,  consistence  of  the  matter,  and  ha  diqnsi- 

the   tH^jperty   of  saponilication.      Those  tion  to  swell,  as  well  as  the  amiesrance 

which  saponily  the  best  are  the  following:  of  ihe  steam — all  furnish  crheria  by  wliieh 

1.  oil  of  olives  and  of  sweet  almonds;  to  regulate  the   process.      It  Mmelinwfl 

3.  animal  DilB,Bs  ho^s  lard,  tallow,  butler,  happens  that  tbe  paste,  chough  apparendy 

and  horse  oU ;  3.  od  of  colza,  or  rape-  very  firm,  yet,  when  set  in  Uie  cold  air  tu 

seed-oil;  4.  oil  of  beech-mast  and  poppy-  harden,  throws  out  much  water,  and  is 

seed,  when  mixed  with  olive-oil  or  tallow ;  resolved  into  small  grains,  poesesaing  little 

S.  the  several  fish-oits;  6.  hempeeed-oil ;  coonstency.     In  ibts  case,  it  is  evideut 

7.  nut-oil  and  linseed-oil  ;    8.  palm-oil ;  that  the  ley  ia  in  exceaa,  and  must  be  sep 

9.  rosin.  In  general,  the  onl^soara  in  com-  arated  1^  means  of  common  salt.     FrC' 

merce  are  those  of  olive-oil,  tallow,  lard,  queutly,  also,  the  paste  becomes  greasy, 

palm-oil  and  romn.     A  species  of  soap  can  and  tbe  oil  appears  to  separate  from  die 

alao  be  formed  by  the  union  of  bees-wax  soda     As  ihia,  in  generdj  proceeds  from 

with  alkali ;  but  tiiis  has  no  deteigent  ap-  the  paste  not  being  imbued  with  sulBcieDi 

plication,  being  used  only  far  painting  in  water   to   keep   it  in  combination,  it   as 

encaustic.  The  specific  gravi^  of  soup  ia  necessary  to  aidd  to  it  a  portion  of  wator, 

in  general  grenter  than  that  of  water.    Its  or  very  weak   lixivium,  to  remedy  thi 

laAe  ia  &uitly  alkaline.    When  subjected  defecL     Potadi  is  employed  aa  fbthiwsri 
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the  manufiicture  of  hard  aoap :  A  lev  of  quenlly.  Tbe  nuta  are  very  bard,  Uaek, 
ibia  alkali,  rendered  caunic  by  quickumc,  and  fin^  poliahed,  and  are  used  for 
is  used  in  the  saponificatioD,  and  to  tbe  beads.  Fonnerly,  they  were  imponed 
soft  soap  which  reaults  is  added  coinmou  into  Europe  for  waietcoat  buttona,  and 
sah,  or  a  kelp  ley,  which  nipplies  abun-  were  Mmetiniee  lipped  with  nlver  or  oth- 
dance  of  muriate  of  soda.  Tho  muriatic  er  metals.  Tbey  were  very  durable,  aa 
acid  goes  to  tbe  potash,  lo  form  muriate  tbey  do  not  wear,  and  seldom  break.  Tbe 
of  potash,  which  dissolves  in  tbe  water,  whole  plaut,  especially  the  Beed-vesael, 
and  is  drawn  off  in  the  spent  ley,  while  being  pounded  and  steeped  in  ponds,  riv- 
the  soda  enleia  into  combiiialion  witli  the  ulela  or  creeks,  ip  observed  to  intoxicate 
fat,  and  forms  a  soap,  which,  on  cooling,  and  kill  the  fish.  The  wood  Is  white,  and 
becontes  solid.  Two  tons  of  tallow,  prop-  full  of  a  Kuoijin  odor  and  tatfe  resero- 
eriy  saponified,  ahouM  yield  three  torn  of  bling  copd.  The  flowers  are  dtsposed  in 
marfcetaUe  white  bd^>.  The  aduhera-  terminal  and  hrwiching  panicles,  and  tbe 
tions  most  coimnonly  practised  on  soap  berries  are  pendulous.  A  speeiea  of  m- 
are  the  following:  When  the  soap  is  pindta  {S.  margmaiu»]  grotva  wUd  in  the 
made,  much  water  is  added,  which  ren-  Bouthem  States.  The  late  Mr.  Colhus, 
daa  it  white.  Frequently,  pulverized  of  Philadelphia,  had  standing  in  his  gar- 
lime,  gypsum,  or  pipe-clay,  are  incorpo-  den  s  stock  of  this  speeiea,  twelve  or  ^- 
fated  with  iL  The  former  of  these  fraud«  teen  feet  in  height.  The  other  species 
is  readily  discovered  by  tbe  rapid  loss  of  of  m^tmdus  are  exclnrively  tropicaL 
wei^t  which  the  soap  sufiere  on  erooaure  So.if-SToiiB  ;  a  speeiM  of  steatite, 
to  a  dry  air.  The  second  is  as  eaafly  de-  The  name  is  derived  from  its  color,  and 
tected  by  solutina  in  alcohol,  when  the  from  the  peculiar  unctuous  sensatka 
earthy  matlera  &11  down. — Soft  Soapt.  which  it  imports  to  the  feeling.  (See 
The  compounds  of  &ta  or  oils  with  pot-  Steutilc.) 
ash  remain  soft,  or  at  least  pasty.  Three  Sohieii 
Jcinds  of  these  are  known  in  commerce — 
the  soapa  &om  rape-seed,  and  other  ole-  sive  signification,  seems  to  denote  a  tenure 
acinous  seeds,  cdled  green  tomit,  toUd  by  any  certain  and  determinate  service. 
JMS>j,  made  with  hog's  lard,  and  nrninion  .^oid  tnus  old  writers  constantly  put  it  in 
t<i/i  foap,  made  with  animal  fhL  In  the  opposition  to  tenure  by  knjght-flervic«, 
manufacture  of  the  common  and  green  which  was  uncertain.  It  is  of  two  sorts; 
soaps,  the  art  conaiMs  in  effecting  the  fi«e  socage,  where  the  services  are  not 
comtnnation  of  the  oil  with  the  polaab,  only  certain  but  honorable,  and  villran 
whhout  the  soap  ceafnng  to  be  dissolved  socage,  where  the  services,  though  cer- 
in  tbe  ley ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  tain,  are  of  a  baser  nature. 
Abiicatioa  of  hard  vxp,  it  is  necessary  to  Soccatoo  ;  the  present  capital  of  the 
separate  the  wood  lima  the  ley,  even  be-  Fellatah  (q.  v.)  dominions ;  lat.  13°  4'  SV 
fore  the  saturation  of  the  oil  is  occom-  N.;  Ion.  &  YH  E.  Captain  Claf^rton 
pliabed.  It  contains  more  alkali  than  is  says  it  appeared  to  him  the  moM  popuk>us 
absolutely  neccssaiy  for  the  saturation  of  tovm  which  he  visited  in  the  interior  of 
the  oil  It  is,  m  &ct,  a  perfect  soap,  dia-  Africa.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Fel- 
solred  in  an  alkaline  ley.  It  may  readily  tatah&  [See  Clapperton's  Traoiit.) 
be  converted  into  hard  soap  by  tne  eddi^-  Sdciai.  Co^tiuct.  (See  Roanttm, 
tkm   of  conmion    salt.      Toilet  soaps.  Jam  Jtuxpug.) 

made  with  bog's  lard  and  potash,  should  Societies,  Lxakmkd.  [Sf^Acadtana.) 

have  OS  small  an  alkaline  excess  as  poni-  Suciett  Isi.AnDs ;  a  cluster  of  islands 

ble.    The  finer  sobjh  for  the  toilet  are  in  the  South  Pacific  oceait,  discovered  by 

rosde  with  oil  of  olraonds,  with  nut-oil,  captain  Cocdt,  in  1769,  and  lying  between 

p«lin-oil,  suet  or  butter.    They  are'  either  lat  16°  and  18°  S.  and  Ion.  149^  and  ISP 

potash  or  soda  soaps,  as  they  may  be  W.    Some  authoritke  limit  tbe  name  to 

pretened  in  tbe  ai^  or  pasty  states.  a  groupcompowdtrf'tbe  six  mnall  islands 

SoAP-BEnar  (fi^iubu).    Tliese  trees  ofHunliine,Raiatea,Tahaa(Otaha),Btw«- 

aomewbat  resemble  tbe  hickories  or  wal-  bora,  Tubei  (Toobooai)  and  Maunia,  giv- 

nuta  in  then-  tbliage,  but  are  widely  differ-  ing  tho  name  of  Geornan  islands  to  tbe 

ent  in  thmr  firuit  and  botanical  characters,  group  comprialng  Tahiti  {Otaheite]  and 

Tbe  fruit  is  glohular,  as  lai^  as  a  cheny,  Eimeo,  about  fif^  leairues  to  the  south- 

enclonng  a  nut  of  a  shining  black  color  east  of  the  former.     Tahiti,  the  latest 

ivben  ripe.    The  pulp  serves  as  a  substi-  island  of  the  cluster,  is  about  100  mites  in' 

ttite  for  soap  in  washing  linen,  but  is  very  circumference,  being  upwards  of  30  milM 

apt  to  btum  and  destroy  it,  if  used  ti>o  fre-  long,  and  31^  where  widest,  broad.    Ute 

vol-  XL  39 
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pofNilation,  estimated  by  Cook  at  SOQ,00(^  SncinvB,  Lnliui,  of  the  nepect^le 
18  aaid  by  EIIIh  not  lo  exceed,  at  preeeot,  ftmilj'  of  the  Sozzini,  in  Skniia,  was  bom 
10,060  Boulo,  which  is  nearly  half  of  that  in  1S25,  and  abandoned  the  science  of 
of  the  whole  cluster.  This  great  decrease  jurisprudeDce,  iit  which  his  ancestora  bad 
of  the  populatioa  is  pmbably  in  part  ow-  been  distin^ished,  and  to  which  be  bad 
ing  to  the  practice  of  infimticide  which  himself  devoted  his  youth,  for  the  studj 
Ibnneriy  prevailed,  and  in  part  to  the  dis-  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the<riogy. 
eases  introduced  anmng  the  iaIanderH  by  Doubts  coDceming  some  of  the  dogmas 
the  licentiouaoess  of  tbetr  European  ris-  of  the  Roman  Coolie  church  intHiced 
■tors.  The  general  reception  of  Chris-  him  to  vmt  Germanj  and  Switzerland, 
tianity  has  been  attended  by  the  improve-  where  be  became  acquainled  whb  the 
ment  of  the  moral  and  physicBl  condition  leading  refbnneis.  He  pawed  neariy 
of  the  people,  and  the  abolition  of  the  three  years  at  Wittenbei^,  and  studied  the 
cruel  rites  and  debaucheries  which  were  Oriental  languages.  He  Bkewiae  visited 
previously  practised.  The  soil  of  these  France,  Englatu  and  Poland,  and  in  the 
islands  is  generally  fertile,  yielding  bread-  latter  000007  formed  connexions  with 
fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  plantains,  yams,  other  individuals  of  cdmilar  sentiinentB; 
jambo,arum  or  taro,BUgar-CBne,&c.  The  but  taught  his  doctiiiwH  in  secret.  Ha*- 
animals  are  swine,  dogs,  poultry,  nitB,  ing  become  obnoiious  to  suapician,  he 
ducka,  [rigeoiis,  perroquets,  and  a  few  averted  the  danger  which  threatened  him 
other  birds.  The  inhabitants  are  describ-  only  by  disguising  his  real  sentimoiti. 
ed  as  tall  and  well  inade,aflab)e  and  kind  Hia  unquiet  Bfe  was  terminated  at  Zurich, 
m  disHieition,  and  fond  of  muac.  The  in  1S63;  but  bis  opiiuoi»  were  adopted 
coitmlexion  of  the  islanders  ia  olive,  or  and  promulgated  w^  his  nephew  J'lnwliic, 
reddish  brown ;  the  bair  black,  or  dark  bom  in  IKS.  The  latter  had  been 
brown,  and  rather  coarse.  The  language  obliged  to  leave  Sietma,  from  Ris|Mcions 
of  Taiud  was  the  first  Pdvneman  Ian-  of  bis  entertaining  heretical  notiuu^  as 
Kuage  reduced  to  writing.  This  was  dohe  early  as  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  had 
by  the  EngMi  misaionarieB ;  and  there  retired  to  Lyons.  On  the  death  of  his 
are  now,  bMdea  translations  of  the  Scrip-  uncle,  be  came  into  poseeenon  of  tha 
turea,  numerous  other  works,  printed  m  manuscripts  of  the  latter,  by  the  study  of 
the  native  language,  which  very  nearly  which  he  found  his  former  opinions  e<m-- 
reserabies  that  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  firmed.  He  began  to  publun  bis  views 
A  singular  ionitution  prevailing  in  the  at  Florence  (where  be  lived  aev%r«l  years 
Society  iriandstpreviotis  10  the  [nvvalence  at  the  court  of  the  grand-duke),  in  anoic 
of  Christiaiu^,  was  the  artoi  society,  ymotnwritinp;  and  he  afterwards  retired 
many  of  the  regulations  and  praciicea  of  10  Baale  to  a^ad  the  persecutionB  oC  the 
which  were  of  the  most  licendous  end  Italian  inquimcion.  His  opinioiis  were 
i^iodiing  description.  The  members  of  still  more  fully  developed  during  a  mi- 
the  society  were  not  prohibited  from  mar-  donee  in  Transylvania,  and  in  Poland  be 
lying,  but,  in  ease  they  had  offirpring,  had  mmierouB  adherents.  The  Unitarian 
they  were  required  to  put  them  to  death,  societies  in  that  country,  although  they  . 
In  1797,eigfatem  mianonaries  from  Eng-  a^ed  irith  bim  in  some  pcMnts  of  doc- 
land  were  settled  upon  this  iaiaiid.  tnue,  yet  difierad  so  &r  on  othen,  tbM 
I>urin^  fifteen  yeaia,  uiey  labored  with  they  would  ttot  reeavB  him  into  their 
very  little  success.  In  1814,  the  number  communion.  He  fanned,  howaver,soinB 
of  those  who,  ia  Tahiti,  had  voluntarily  Btaaii  aocietlea  of  fbUownv  Uiere,  but  si^ 
KDOUDced  idolatry,  and  embraced  Cht^  fered  persecution  in  that  oountn,  and  tha 
tianity,  amounted  to  about  fifty.  Sincethat  confiscation  of  his  prcqMrft  in  Italy.  His 
tiioe,  die  efibns  of  dte  miasionaries  have  deuh  took  place  in  Poland,  in  1604.  (See 
been  attended  with  gnst  success,  almost  Dmiarimu.) 

the  whok  of  the  inhabitanls  of  this  and        Socc  {»otttu] ;  a  son  of  k»w  eboe  worn 

the  neighboring  islands  having  renounced  by  the  Greeks,  and  also  by  the  Roman 

idolatry  and  .embraced  CbriEtianity.     A  women,  who  bad  tbem  bigtdy  omamcait- 

general  refimnatioii  of  manneis  has  fol-  ed.    They  were  likewise  wotn  by  oomk) 

»wed:Bet»ols  have  been  established,  and  actors,  the  buridn  (q.  v.),  or  cothuinu^ 

die  uaefiil  arts  mtroduced.— See  mlis^  being  naad  in  tragedy.  dbotHbeuoeoflai 

Pohrnenon  Saeardte*    (3  vtds.,    18!)9);  used  fbr  esms^. 

Barrow's  OtoM*  and  Paemrn^$  JUawl;       Socuns.     In  the  inatmnoe  of  tfaii 

Stewart^  Fitit loth*  Sntk Seat.  great  man,  posted^  faaa   ahown,    in  « 

.SocMiut*.    (Sea  £lKw)uf,  and  CAtita-  ttriking  manner,  that  true  nurit  doss  not 

fvnu.)  sVpeal  to  ics  deeidona  Ifi  nm.    Ba  w^ 
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perished  in  the  conflict  with  his  owd  age,  niorBh^.  He  dow  be^  to  manifnt  a 
»  DOW  veneiBted  as  a  iwble  model  of  character  entirely  oppowte  to  that  of  the 
wMom  and  worth  b  thought  and  action,  Sophists.  While  tbey  were  distiiifuished 
oitd  as  the  true  source  of  the  roost  Tal-  by  dbBplaj  and  wealtli,  Socratee  appeared 
liable  results  in  philosophy  attaiited  by  in  a  poor  cloak,  which  be  wore  at  all  sca- 
the noblest  spirits  of  Greece.  SocnUes  sons  of  the  year,  and  was  better  dressed 
claims  our  hisheet  respect  alike  tor  the  only  at  entettainmeDts  or  public  festirals. 
powers  of  his  highly  cullivated  mind,  the  He  even  disdained  the  use  of  shoee.  He 
purity  of  his  BentunsntSgtha  excellence  of  was,  indeed,  destitute  of  pecuniary  means 
Jiis  instructions,  the  eslent  of  his  influ-  for  procuring  the  conveniences  of  life  ; 
ence,and  the  end  of  his  godlike  life.  He  but  it  wouMhave  been  easy  fbr  hiui  to 
was  bom  R  C.  470.  His  fether,  Sophro-  obtain  them  from  hia  friends  and  disciples, 
niscuB,  was  a  statuary  of  Uttle  reputation,  if  he  had  not  aimed  at  the  completest  in- 
aud  bis  inoiber,  Pluenarete,  a  midwife,  dependeikce ;  and  it  is  certain  tnat  be  re- 
As  his  parents  were  in  humble  circum'  fiued  all  the  ofiers  of  his  rich  friends,  so 
stances,!!  Bnot  improbable  that  hie  lather  tbatbis.most  virulent  enemies  never  ven- 
put  him  in  the  ehoiteet  way  to  gain  a  liv-  tured  to  impeach  his  disinterestedness, 
mg  by  leaching  him  his  own  an,  although  Socrates  was  first  an  instructer  of  the 
there  may  be  no  truth  in  the  story  that  people.  He  believed  himoelf  the  ambaS' 
the  three  Graces,  at  the  entrance  of  the  sador  of  God  to  the  citizens  of  Athena, 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  pointed  out  even  as  he  himself  declares  in  Plato's  Apology. 
in  the  Bg«  of  Pausanias,  were  his  work.  Hence  he  was  occujned  fiiim  the  dawn 
Our  accounts  of  his  youth  are  very  ira-  of  dny  in  seeking  persons  whom  he  might 
perfect ;  but  it  may  be  confidently  avert-  instruct  in  all  uiat  is  important  to  man- 
ed  that,  notwithstanding  the  poverQr  of  kind  in  general,  and  to  the  private  cir- 
his  Atber,  he  received  a  good  education,  cuntfrtancee  of  each.  He  went  to  the 
according  to  the  notions  of  bis  a||«  and  public  assemblies,  and  the  most  crowded 
oaiioii,  ^d  therelbre  learned  music  and  streets ;  or  entered  the  woik-sbope  of 
Kymnastkn  as  tbey  were  then  taught,  and  mechanics  and  artistB,  and  conversed 
mat  his  divine  genius  eai4y  impelkd  him  with  them  on  religious  duties,  on  their 
to  use  all  the  means  whidi  his  age  and  social  and  political  relatirau,  oa  all  sub- 
country  afforded  lor  acquiring  iiSbnna-  jects  teladng  to  morals,  and  even  on  egri- 
tkin  on  the  most  important  subjects  of  culture,  war  and  the  arts.  He  endeavor- 
hnnum  knowledge.  At  that  tune  the  ed  to  remove  prevailing  prejudices  and 
Sopfaists  (q.  v.)  were  perverting  tbff  heads  errors,  and  to  substitute  right  principles ; 
and  corrupting  the  heerts  of  the  Grecian  to  awaken  the  better  genius  in  the  minds 
youth,  and  Socrates  placed  himaelf  under  of  bis  hearers ;  to  encourage  and  console 
the  instruction  of  the  most  celebrated  of  them ;  to  enlighten  and  unprove  men,  and 
these  Mind  guides ;  hut  be  soon  abandon-  to  make  them  really  happy.  It  is  mani- 
cd  the  baUs  of  these  self-styled  wise  men,  fbst  that  such  a  course  must  have  been 
and  resolved  to  obtain  by  "his  own  refiec-  attended  with  great  difficulties.  But  the 
tion  what  others  were  unable  to  fpve  him,  serenity  of  Socrates  was  undisturbed ;  *-  - 


true  ksOTvledge.    He  was  deeply  imm^as-  ance  end  in  conveisation.    In  the  markM 

ed  by  the  inscription  on  the  temple  of  place  and  at  home,  among  the  people 

Apollo,   at   Delphi :   ThiSi  maiiniT,   Know  and  in  the  society  of  those  whom  love  of 

tbyaelC    Agreeably  lo  this  ctHumand,  he  truth  and  virtue  coimected  more  closely 

began  to  study  himself,  to  reflect  upon  the  with  him,  he  was  always  the  same.     It 

phen(anena  of  his  own  mind,  and  to  ined'  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  happy  physical 

itate  on  the  destiny  of  mankind,  and  de-  and  mental  temperament  contributed  to 

temiined  to  devote  his  life  to  instructing  produce   this   equanimity.      But  it  was, 

bis  fellow  citizens  in  their  highest  good,  likewise,  a  fruit  of   self-discipline.    He 

and  making  them  wise,  honest  and  pious,  treated  his  bod^  as  a  servant,  and  inured  it 

Like  other  great  men,  kindled  by  these  to  every  privation,  so  that  moderatiou  was 

.divine  thou^ts,  he  believed  himseu  com-  to  bim  an  ea^  virtue;  and  heretwned  in 

inissioDed  by  the  Deity,  and,  to  the  close  old  a^e  his  youthfiil  vigor,  physical  and 

of  life,  chenshed  the  idea  that  be  was  an  mentd.    He  was  kind  as  a  husband  and 

ambanador  of  God.    >He  was  about  thirty  a  fether,  tbou^  his  wife,  Xanthippe,  vras 

years  old  when  he  formed  the  resolution  a  noted  sbrew.    He  viewed  her  as  an  ez- 

to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  pursuit  cellent  instrument  of  disciplioe ;  and  we 

of   divine  and  human  knowledge,  and  can  oahr  regret  that  we  Knew  nothing 

withstaod  the  perrerters  of  science  end  more  of  tho  manner  in  which  he  edu- 
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caied  his  three  sons  than  what  XeoophoD,  good,  for  religion,  truth  oad  virtue.    Th« 

in  his  MeniorabUia,  ha»  preaerved  of  his  succeeding    schools    of    philoaophj    in 

conTeiBBCion  with  Lamprodes,  the  eldest.  Greece  are,  Iherefbre,  justly  trai^fa«ck 

He  not  only  inatnicted  his  fellow  citizens  to  him ;  and  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 

in  their  duties,   but  liliewise  set  before  master   who   gave    philosophical    inyes- 

tbem  a  porfecl  example.     He  was  a  zeal-  ligation,  among  the  Greeks,  its  highest  di- 

oiw  worsliipper  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  recrion.     Among  his  moet  diatinguiahed 

and,  fromhiscarenottooffeiidhiaweaker  disciples  were  Alcibiade^   Crito,   Xeno- 

bre[hren,obeerTed,withpunctiliouseiact-  phon,  Antislhenes,  Aristippus,  Phedou, 

ness,  all  the  religious  usages  which  an-  jGechines,    Cebee,     Euclid    and    Plato, 

tiquity  and  custom  had  consecrated.     As  From  the  detached  accounts  given  us  by 

B  citizen,  he  discharged,  with  exemplary  Xenophon  ani'  "' 

faithfiilneas,  all  his  public  duties.  Three  instructed  then  ,  ,  .  „  , 
limes  he  served  in  the  army  of  hiscoun-  ethics,  arithmetic  and  geauneliy,  diou^ 
try  ;  the  &8t  time  when  he  was  thirty-  not  in  a  systematic  mofmer ;  he  read  with 
nine  yeara  of  age,  at  the  siege  of  Fotidau.  them  the  principal  poets,  and  pointed  out 
Here  he  excelled  his  fellow  soldiers  in  the  their  beauties;  he  labored  to  enlighten 
ease  with  which  he  endured  the  hardships  and  correct  their  opinions  on  all  sutnecis 
ofa  winter  campaign,  distinguished  himself  of  practical  prudence,  and  to  excite  them 
byhis valor,aavedthelifeofhisfiiendAlci-  to  the  study  of  whatever  is  imponantlo 
Ineiles,  and  resigned  to  that  youth  the  prize  man.  The  circumstances  of  bis  being 
of  honor  which  was  awarded  to  liis  own  fettered  by  no  school,  and  of  his  merely 
bmvery.  Seven  years  after  thia^  he  bore  leadins  men  to  reflect  for  iherDselTes, 
arms  a  second  time,  at  Delium,  and  vras  must  nave  been  of  the  best  influence, 
the  last  to  fly.  420  B.  C,  he  marched,  Pluoand  Aristotle  were  more  systematic; 
under  Clebn,  against  Amphipolis.  Thus,  but  to  Socrates  beltaigB  the  honor  of  bav- 
in aimuig  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  ing  awakened  the  genius  of  Plato,  and 
good  cidzeo,  he  did  not  refiise  to  engage  given  pfailosophy  its  practical  directioru 
m  the  humblest  service  of  his  country.  Hence  the  ancients  recognised  a.Soeratie 
His  conduct  was  admirable,  when,  at  the  Bchool ;  and  the  name  of  Socrates  was 
age  of  sixty-live  years,  fae  became  a  rnera-  esteemed,  by  subsequent  philosophers,  as 
her  of  the  council  of  five  hiudred.  He  one  of  their  moet  venerable  authorities. 
rose  also  to  the  dignicv  of  president,  who,  But  his  philosophy,  both  in  form  andmat- 
on  the  day  of  his  holding  office  (no  man  ter,  was  peculiarly  the  fiuil  of  liis  own 
was  president  but  once,  and  that  only  for  researehes.  To  make  his  instructions  at- 
asLDf^e  day),  managed  the  popular  assem-  tractive,  they  were  delivered,  not  in  long 
blies,  and  kept  the  key  of  the  citadel  and  lectures,  but  in  free  convermtion,  render- 
of  the  treasury.  Ten  naval  officers  had  ed  interesting  by  question  and  answer, 
been  accused  of  misconduct,  because,  aJ'  He  did  not  reason  before,  but  with  his 
ter  the  battle  of  ArginusE,  they  bad  omit-  disciples,  and  thus  exercised  an  itresiSible 
ted  the  sacred  du^  of  burying  the  slain,  power  over  their  minds.  He  obliged 
in  consequence  of  a  violent  storm.  Their  them  to  think  for  themselves,  and  if  there 
enemies,  finding  the  people  disposed  to  wasanycapacity  inaman,  itcould  Dot  &il 
acquit  them,  procureo,  by  intrigue,  the  to  be  excited  by  his  conversalioii.  TTiis 
prorogation  of  several  assemblies.  A  new  method  of  question  and  answer  is  called 
assembly  was  held  on  the  day  when  Soc-  the  Socratit:  mrihod.  The  fragments  of  his 
rates  was  president;  and  the  citizens,  in-  conversations,  preserved  by  Xenophon, 
Bligated  by  bad  men,  violently  demanded  often  leave  us  unsatisfied.  Plato  eJone  has 
that  sentence  of  death  should  be  pro-  transmitted  to  us  the  genuine  spirit  of 
nouncedonallof  theacetisedatonce,con-  thismetbodiand  he  was,  therefore, 
-         -    '         "       •                 ■sofvid. ..         .    ~ 


trary  to  law.  Bui  the  menaces  of  violence  ed  by  the  ancients  as  the  only  fountun  of 
were  urtable  to  bend  the  inflexible  justice  the  Socratic  philosophy — a  fi!cl  vrhich  has 
of  Socrates ;  and  he  was  able  to  declare,  been  too  much  disregarded  by  modem 
on  his  own  trial,  that  ten  innocent  writers.  The  versatile  genius  of  Socra- 
men  had  been  saved  by  his  influence,  tes  enabled  him  to  adapt  lus  ins^ctions 
Socrates  exerted  hintseli  particularly  in  to  the  character  of  his  hearers.  If  they 
feeding  inquisitive  young  men  to  the  pur-  were  pufied  up  with  their  imagiruu^  wis- 
Buit  of  truth  and  the  formation  of  habits  dom,  he  resotled  to  ingenious  irony,  and 
of  thought.  He  was  constantly  attended  showed  them,  by  their  own  contradictory 
by  a  cirele  of  disciples,  who  caught  from  answers,  that  they  were  destitute  of  true 
him  the  spirit  of  &ee  inquiry,  and  were  knowledge.  When  he  entered  into  con- 
inspired  with  his  zeal  for  the  higheet  versation  with  such  men,  his  object  otbm 


won,  inereh  to  sliow  ihem  their  own  defi-  he  eitaenaed  leUgion  uw)  pmctietl  nitmli- 
ciencies.'  Hence  many  of  these  coDver-  ty  more  importanL  AKnmOfny  and  nal- 
iwtioiiH  have  little  interest  to  a  reader  seek-  ural  phDooaphy  he  by  no  meana  desMed ; 
ing  ■Aer  poNiire  truth,  particularly  as  but  the  want  of  accurate  kuowleace  (m 
Socrates  turned  a^uoat  bia  opponents  these  aubjecla  in  hiaa^  led  him,  peni^ia, 
their  own  weopooa,  and  often  appeared  to  confine  their  apheiq  within  too  narrow 
as  a  Sophist.  He  jvoceeded  very  differ-  limits.  He  turned  his  attention  to  pcac- 
ently  with  peraona  unused  to  reflection,  or  tical  philosophy,  which  had  been  previ- 
too  disctustftd  to  rely  <hi  their  own  in-  ously  neglected,  and,  according  to  Aria- 
vestigatioDS.  He  met  them  with  the  ut-  totls,  was  the  first  to  1^  down  general 
most  kindneea,  and  let  himself  down  to  preceple  of  morality,  la  this  view,  it  may 
the  humblest  urtderBlandinga,  aeeommo-  well  be  said  that  he  brought  philosophy 
datinc  his  instrucuons  to  their  previous  down  from  heaven  to  the  abbdes  of  men. 
knowledge.  He  did  not  converse  with  XeiMiphon  says,  Socrates  always  cmvers- 
them  in  pompous  language,  but  resorted  ed  upon  things  relating  to  man's  nature 
to  images  and  arguoaenta  drawn  fixim  &-  and  condition ;  allowed  the  difference  be- 
miliar objects.  Hestrovetoenligfaten  them  tween  reUgion and  impen ;  explained  in 
by  ezamplee  and  by  other  means,  which  what  the  noble  and  ignoble,  justice  and 
the  resources  of  his  comprebeosve  mind  injustice,  reason  and  folly,  courage  and 
presented ;  and  the  more  deeply  thetiear-  cowardice,  consist ;  what  cmietitutes  a 
erpenetratedintothespiritandmeaningof  state,  aitd  what  a  stateaman ;  spoke  of  the 
his  words,  the  more  powerfblly  was  he  goveminent  of  men,  and  what  qualiiiea 
awakmod  and  charmed.  Like  a  spiritual  are  lequimte  in  a  coremor,  and  other  eub- 
midwiie,  as  he  playfblly  s^led  himself  be  jects,  Uie  knowledge  of  which  be  regard- 
used  to  proceed  withtheyouitgn)en,whose  ed  important  to  a  good  man,andofwtuch 
powers  he  wiabed  to  excite  to  action,  none  nut  the  mean-spirited  are  content  to 
so  as  to  lead  them  inevitably  to  the  truth ;  remain  ignorant.  All  bia  inquiries  to«dc 
and,  although  be  sought  to  effect  this  ob-  a  practical  turn,  and  he  valued  specula- 
ject  by  his  intenrogaiory  method,  he  in-  tion  and  theory  only  as  connected  with 
termingled  longer  discourses  and  e]^la-  practice;  forlheendofnllknowledge,  he 
natioiis,  into  which  he  infused  all  the  affirmed,  ia  virtue.  Socrates  was  fully 
charms  of  his  eloquence.  HeDC«  Alciln-  convinced  of  the  existence  of  an  all-ruling, 
^es,  in  Plato's  Briquet,  beare  the  follow-  almighty,  wiae,  good,  omniscient  and  in- 
ing  teelimonv  to  bia  teaching :  "When  I  visible  beins.  The  watemi^  tlBlUTe,alid 
beard  Peikfes,  or  any  other  great  <»al4ir,  eapeeiallf  the  admiranle  structure  of  the 
I  was  entertained  and  delignted,  and  1  human  name,  seemed  to  him  a  positive 
fek  that  he  had  spoken  well.  But  no  proof  <rf'  a  Creatmr.  And  as  man  is  ca- 
mcstal  speech  baa  ever  excited  in  mj  pable  of  thought,  the  same  power,  he  ar- 
mind  such  emotiona  as  are  kindled  mr  gued,  must  exist  in  a  still  higher  de- 
Me  magician.  Wheitever  I  bear  him,  I  gree  in  the  author  of  reason.  The  ex- 
am, as  it  were,  charmed  and  fettered,  latence  of  the  Deity  is  as  little  to  be 
My  heart  Wps  hke  an  inspired  CorybonL  doubted,  because  he  is  neither  visible 
My  inmost  soul  is  stung  bj  hia  words  as  nor  tangible,  as  the  existence  of  powers 
by  dw  bite  of  a  serpent ;  it  ta  indignant  at  cmiceaM  fivm  the  senses,  but  known 
its  ovni  rude  and  ignoble  character.  I  fitim  tbeir  e^cta.  He  esteemed  it  raab 
often  weep  tears  of  regret,  and  think  how  to  epecidate  ttpon  the  substance  of  this 
vain  and  mglorioua  ia  the  lifb  1  lead.  Nor  lofiy  Being,  and  deemed  it  suffiuent  to 
ami  the  only  one  that  weeps  like  a  child,  set  m  a  clear  li«ht  bia  spiritud  nature.  It 
and  despairs  of  himaelf ;  many  othersare  is  evident  that  ne  worshipped  one  G4>d, 
aflected  in  die  same  way."  Socrates  wai^  aa  the  Creator  of  the  woridand  the  Judge 
therefore,  mighty  in  wmd.  It  is  vain  to  of  mankind,  because  XeiM))>hon  itpn- 
seek  for  prooft  of  his  eloquence  m  Xeno-  sents  him  as  speaking  '  ' 
phon,  for  the  cbarm  of  oral  deUvery,  the  times,  of  one  God  only, 
lof^  inqMrstwn  of  the  moment,  cannot  places  he  speaks  of  f-^ 
he  given  to  nlent writing;  andXenophon  to  have  regarded  ai 
does  iMt  seem  to  have  mlended  to  draw  Supreme  Being.  To  the  good  provklenca 
the  trueideB)  of  Sacrate»--iuitti>SByhe  of  that  God  be  traced  all  human  blessings, 
was  mcapoUe  of  doing  it  But  in  Plato  and  muntained  tbai  the  omnisueni  and 
we  bear  the  genuine  strains  of  the  phi-  omniroeeem  Driir  knows  every  thing, 
kst^riier. — Socrates  abandoned  all  inqui-  and  (Awerves  all  the  secret  thoughts  and 
ties  concerning  the  origin  of  the  universe  actions  of  men.  For  thij  reason,  be 
■nd  of  the  pboKunena  of  nature,  because  esteemed  it  a  sacred  duty  tor  men  to  wor- 
39*                       , 
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■hip  him  with  all  lh«ir  powen,  complybg^  feared  not  to  stimd  before  tfae  holy  Judge 

indeed,  with  tfae  fbnns  of  reiinous  service  of  the  world ;  and,  in  the  re^uNie  of  ibe 

prescribed  bj  the  customs  or  laws  of  their  blessed,  he  hoped  to  find  uiimingled  hap- 

countiy,  but  panicularly  nrivlng  to  do  uliieaa,  with  the  cooseiousoeaa  of  having 

hJH  win  in  all  ibiii^.   Hence  he  Huirificed  labored  after  truth  and  struggled  for  vir- 

and  prayed  at  Ibe  tdlnn  of  liiH  couotry's  tue.     The  images  and  terms  Dy  which  he 

rods,   botfa  at  home  and  in  public,  and  describes  the  tvretcbedaeee  of  the  vicious 

befieved  in  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  ore  terrible.     Souls  which  hai-e  become 

Being  by  various  scumble  appearances,  diiieased  by  wickodneas,  covered,  as  it 

Such  revelations  be  supposed  to  be  made  were,  with  stains  and  ulcers,  in  etume- 

to  himself  by  a  demon  or  genius,  which  quence  of  their  Ucentiougncw,  effemipacy, 

always     attended     him,    wsTning    him  or  unlawful  desires,  and  stamped  with 

from  this  or  tfaat  course  of  conducL     But  the  hateful  impreee  of  peijury  uid  injus- 

his  compliance  with  raligious  usagen,  coo-  tice,  are  plunged  into  abodes  of  pain,  to 

Becrated  by  age  or  custom,  did  not  pre*  be  reformed  by  punishuient,  or  to  serve 

vent  him  from  rainng  his  voice  against  ss  examples  to  others.     This  accoiuit  of 

the  abuses  and  prejudices  connected  with  the  effect  of  vice  on  the  substance  of  the 

sacrificial  worship.     Man,  he  said,  could  soul,  though  all  plainly  symbolical,  sur' 

not  ptirchase,  but  must  merit,  the  ftvorof  peaaed,  in  fearful  distiiKitDeBa,  all  that  had 

God;  and  this  could  be  effected  only  bya  been  said  on  the  subfect.  Socrates  finuid- 

Uamelees  life,  which   is  the  truest  and  ed   his   mondi^r  on   his  rebgion.      God 

beat  serviceof  the  Deity.     Pra^hecoo-  wishes  men  to  be  virtuous,  and,  therefore, 

sidered  a  necessary  part  of  a  vuluous  life,  they  should  act  well.    The  perfbrmance 

and  tlierefore  taught  bis  disdples  tlie  fol-  of  duty  is  the  only  way  to  hapinnMS. 

lowing  petitioD :  "Father  Jupiter, give  us  Although  he  did  not  exclude  the  desire 

all  giMO,  whether  we  ask  it  or  not ;  and  of  happiness  from  the  motives  to  virtue, 

avert  &om  us  all  evil,  though  we  do  he  was  ftr  from  repreeenting  it  as  the  on- 

not  pray  tbee  so  to  do.    Bless  all  our  ly  modve.    He  thus  made  an  intimate 

good  actions^  and  reward  them  with  sue-  conue:don   between  religion  and  virtue, 

cess  and  happineK."     Socrates  entertain-  The  native  dignity  of  virtue  he  painted  in 

ed  no  leas  elevated  ideas  concerning  the  the  most  delightful  colon.    The  drnnin- 

human  soul.     He  considered   it  certain  ion  over  the  senses  he  declared  to  be  ttie 

that  it  is  of  divine  origin,  wholly  distinct  highest   Kate   of  freedom :  he   said   that 

from  ereiy  thing  material,  and  connected  virtue  only  was  true  wisdom,  and  that 

with  the  Deity  Dy  reason  and  the  power  vice  was  msanity.     He  exhibited  no  reg- 

ofthoughL  Hedidnotdenythedifierence  ular  system  of  morals ;  but  this  prittcicMe 

between  it  and  the  divine  nature,  but  main-  may  be  considered  as  lying  at  the  fbimda- 

tained  that  exercise  and  cultivation  woidd  don  of  his  views  of  monuity :     Do  what 

improvethespiriiualprincipleinmatt.  To  the  Deity  commands  thee.     Thetruein- 

this cultivation  heexhortedhisheareiaand  terpreter  of  this  conmiand  he  considered 

friends  with  a  godlihe  zeal.     He  declared  to  be  a  nioml  sense  which  distjnguishea 

the  improvemeut  of  the  mind  to  be  the  betweenjustice  and  injustice,  magnanimity 

highest  good  of  which  man  is  capable,  and  meanness — in  short,  betvreen  virtue 

As  the  chief  means,  ho  recommeiuled  self-  and  vice.    He  did  not  entertain  the  idea 

knowledge,   and   he   esteemed   those  as  of  moral  freedom.     Ou  the  contrary,  be 

consummately  fooli^  who  knew  every  maiotained  that  every  man  who  is  ac- 

thioa  but  themselvea.     Socmies  distin-  quainted  with  good  practises  it,  becwise 

guisned,  also,  a  sensible  and  a  reason^le  every  one  acls  arreeably  to  his  knowl- 

souL     Of  the  immortahnof  the  soul  he  edge.     Virtue  he  declai«d  to  be  the  striv- 

WBB  firmly  convinced.     This  doctrine  he  ing  to  make  one's  self  and  others  as  per- 

inferred  from  its  native  digruty ;  likewise  feet  as  possible.     AH  virtue  he  reduced 

fiom  the  suppomtion  that  the  soul  gives  to  two  heads,  temperance   and  justice; 

life  to  the  body;  from  the  phenomena  of  the  former  embracing;  alt  theduties^uch 
dreaminc;  &om  the  opinion  of  former  .man  owes  to  IiimselCand  the  lattmboae 

affSB,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  Divine  which  he  owes  to  his  fellow  men.    Tlie 

rMag  from  whom   the    soul    proceeds,  temperance  of  Socrates  included  domin- 

Hence  he  viewed  death  to  the  good  as  ion  over  every  sensual  impulse.     Tlis 

merely  a  transition  to  a  tietter  fife,  end  self-vovemment  he  rtsanled  as  the  beam 

ipiAeof  bis  hopes  with  afibcting  certainty  of  all  other  virtues,  wfiiclk,  by  its  aid,  wiH 

and  admirable  cleameee.    His  pure  soul^  unfold  themselves  &om  the  promptings 

was  enraptured  with  the  thought  of  meet-*  of  the  moral  naOire,  and  the  increuing 

ing  the  virtuoua  men  of  earlier  ages.    He  knowledge  of  good.  The  beoeficial  influ' 
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wtce  of  this  Tirdie  he  describes  with  a  tua,  a  youii^  tre^  poet  of  no  ment,  Ly- 
gVDuiue  inH{nraIioti,  and  drawB  a  frigbtfiil  con,  a  pubhc  orator,  and  Anytue,  a  tanner 
picture  of  excess.  His  representation  of  end  politician,  were  the  accuKrs  of  Socra- 
a  just  man,  one  who  fluthfuUy  performs  tea,  and  were  liataned  to  the  more  readUy, 
all  his  dutiee  to  God  and  man,  is  highly  as  he  had  ofiended  the  people  by  the  free- 
interesting.  Injustice  he  held  to  be  a  doni  with  which  he  bad  expressed  his 
great  evil  He  declared  that  justice  was  dislike  of  an  ochlocracy.  The  cbai^esof 
<iue  eren  towards  enemies;  and  that  a  introducing  new  gods,  of  denyinr  the  an- 
man  should  nerer  transgreee  the  laws  of  cient  divinities  of  the  state,  and  of  cor- 
his  country,  however  unjustly  they  might  rujiiing  the  youtli,  were  brought,  not  he- 
be  administered.  His  views  offiiendship,  fore  the  Areopagus,  but  before  the  popu* 
society,  coDJugal  affection,  and  the  pleas-  lar  tribiuiat  m  the  Helifea.  The  accu- 
ures  of  Ufe,  were  escellent.  Re  main-  sations  were  supported  by  perverted  state- 
tajned  in  every  thing  the  golden  mean,  ments  of  the  language  of  Socrates,  by  ei- 
All  bis  precepia  were  equally  removed  pressions  detached  from  the  connexion 
from  excessive  rigor  and  pemidous  lax-  which  modified  them.  Buttheee,and  the 
neea ;  and  whoever  follows  them  mil  be  feet  that  the  tyrant  Critias,  and  the  public 
a  good  man.  To  his  precepts  was  added  enemy  Alcibiidea,  were  bis  disciples,  were 
bis  example,  so  supenor  to  all  reproach,  plainly  not  a  valid  cause  for  his  condem- 
tbat  Xenophcm,  his  Iriend  and  disciple,  in  nation.  Socrates,  conscious  of  his  moral 
his  Mtmarabiiia,  says  none  ever  saw  him  dignhy,  disdained  lo  make  a  labored  de- 
perfbrm  a  vicious  or  unwonhy  action,  fence  of  his  character.  He  neither  feared 
and,  at  the  close  of  his  work,  draws  the  death,  nor  respected  bis  Judges.  More- 
following  picture  of  hiro  :  "  All  the  over,  he  felt  confident  that  a  long  lifi;,  * 
friends  of  virtue  who  knew  Socrates  are  spent  under  the  eye  of  the  judges  and  the 
■till  filled  with  sorrow  for  his  loss ;  for  people,  was  the  strongest  proof  of  his 
tbey  found  him  the  best  guide  to  virtue,  innocence.  Briefly,  and  with  a  noble 
He  was  so  pious  that  he  did  nothing  dignity,  he  showed  the  groundlesenes  of 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  the  charges,  and  noticed  his  own  deserts, 
gods;  so  just  that  he  never  injured,  in  Several  of  his  blind  and  widted  judges 
any  way,  the  hapjnnem  of  any  man,  but,  took  oftencs,  end  he  was  condemned  by  a 
OD  the  oUier  hand,  did  the  most  important  majority  of  three  voices.  But,  when  they 
services  lo  Aoee  who  were  connected  left  him  to  choose  the  mode  of  puni^- 
wilh  htm.  He  was  so  temperate  that  he  ment,  and  Socrates  declared  thai,  instead 
never  preferred  the  asreeable  to  the  use-  of  deserving  death,  be  merited  a.  place  in 
fuliofso  olearamindlhat  henevereried  the  Pi^taneum,  as  a  ^blic  bene&ctor, 
in  the  distinction  of  good  and  evil,  and  all  the  furtous  populace,  thinUng  themselves 
by  his  own  unaided  stren^.  He  was,  tnaulted  by  such  a  declaration,  condemned 
bemdes,  so  able  in  his  definitions  and  illua-  him  to  luink  poison.  He  consoled  his 
tratiooa  of  these  BUlgects,  in  his  judgment  afflicted  friends,  and  reminded  them  that, 
uf  men,  in  confuting  error  and  recotn-  from  the  day  of  his  ffirth,  nature  had  ^ro- 
mending  virtue  and  uprigbtneea,  that  I  nounced  sentence  of  death  upon  him. 
esteem  him  the  best  ana  the  hapfnest  of  Religious  and  moral  feeling,  and,  the 
mortals."  Such  a  man  has  been  chained  heavenly  power  of  a  pure  conscieDce, 
by  some  with  being  guilty  of  a  shameful  still  triumphed  within  hun.  On  the  day 
paauon,  Init  it  is  uimecossary  to  refute  when  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  tl:  ~ 


explain  the  circumstances  and  grounds  of  and,  in  conformity  v.. _ 
his  condemnation.  The  last  part  of  his  life  the  execution  of  the  sentence  was  deter- 
l<dl  in  that  unhappy  period  w4i«  Athens  red  till  its  return,  thirty  days — an  impor- 
had  sunk  into  anarchy  and  despotism,  in  tant  delay  for  the  philosopher  and  his  dis- 
cousequence  of  the  unfortunate  result  of  ciples.  Every  morning  his  friends  as- 
the  Peli^Mumcsian  war.  Morality  and  sembled  in  bis  apartment,  and  he  con- 
justice  are  always  disregarded  when  the  vetoed  with  them  as  he  bad  been  wont  to 
govanment  of  a  state  is  dissolved.  This  do.  He  encouraged  them  in  the  path  of 
was  the  case  in  Athens,  The  dominion  virtue,  inairucted  diem  in  the  sulnecta  of 
of  the  thirty  tyrants  had,  indeed,  been  his  iilveBtigBlioii%  and  proved  to  them,  by 
orerthr^wn  by  Thrasybulus ;  but,  hke  his  own  example,  that  obedience  to  hb 
the  ocean  afler  a  atorm,  Athens  was  still  precepts  produced  real  happiness.  In  his 
unsettled,  and  amid  the  general  immoral-  solitary  hours,  be  composed  a  byraa  to 
ity,  hatred,  envy  and  mafice  found  omor-  ApoQo,  and  vetnfied  seveial  of  the  fthlea 
tunitiea  to  execute  their  purposes.    Mali-  of^jOop.    Then  was  a  striking  contrast 
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between  the  reei^DUion  of  Socratefl  and  Bpftrtment    WheD  it  becuue  difficuh  to 

the  grief  of  liis  fnends,  at  the  thought  of  walk,  he  lud  down  upon  the  couch,  tad, 

their  irreparable  lues.     We  mny  well  par-  before  hia  heart  ceased  to  beat,  exclaimed, 

doii   them  for  the    projects  which  diey  "  M;f  finendB,  we  owe  a  cock  (the  emUem 

formed    for    bis    escape.      Simmias    of  of  life)  to  jGsculapiua."     After  he  had 

Tfaebee  o&red  to  bribe  the  keeper;  but  aaid  these  word8,hecovered  him«elf  with 

they  could,  of  course,  do  nothing  without  hia  cloak,  and  expired,  in  the  aeTeatisih 

the  coDseot  of  Socrates;   and,  from  his  year  of  hia  age  (B.  C.  400).     Soon  after 

known  priociples,  it  was  probable  that  he  hia  death,  the  Atheniana  acknoi^ledtwd 

would  not  listen  to  their  plan.     But  they  bis  innocence,  and  r^arded  the  miafor- 

detennined  to  make  the  attempt.    Ciiio,  tunes  of  the  state  as  ajudrment  for  their 

the  old  and  tried  friend  of  Socrate^  un.  injustice  towarda  him.     They  reveraed 

dertouk  to  peisuEide  him  to  comply  with  bis  sentence,  put  Helitus  to  death,  bait- 

their  wi^es.     Early  in  the  mommg  of  isfaed  his  other  accusers,  and   caused  a 

the  last  day  but  one^  he  visited  him  for  brazen  statue  to  be  erected  to  hb  memory 

(his  purpose.     The  good  man   was  atill  by  Lytfppns.    The  penon   of  Soctuea 

asleep.     Crito  sat  down  sotUy  by  his  bed,  was  not  prepoMewDg.  PialO  a^a  he  bad 

and  waited  till  he  awoke.    He  tlien  in-  the  heaa  of^  a  Silenus ;  but  mental  grace 

formed  him  of  the  unanimous  request  of  ennobled  him,  and  attracted  the  nroiou&i 

his  fiiendH,urgingeTerymotlTe  which  the  — See  Wegger^  Sotratet  (BoMock,  1611, 

))eculiar  drcuntatances  of  Socratra  sug-  3d  edition),  and  Delbrtck's  Soeivtet  (Co- 


(Co- 


._.    'a  introduction  to  his  ti 

Socrates   permitted    his  friend  to  of  Aristophanes;  Cumberland's  Oittrvtr, 

iiniab,  and  thanked  him  for  this  proof  of  and  Cousin's  JVoummiz  fyagmenU  Pki- 

his  aSeclion,  but  declared  that  fli^t  was  humhiqueM. 

wholly  irrecoDcilable  witli  hia  pnnciples.  Soda;  (brmerly  called  the  mnUFolalJhi- 
PlatD^  dialogue,  entitled  Crito,  records  li,  because,  underthenaroe  of  nolnm,  it  is 
this  conversation,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fotmdnatire  intbemineralkingdom.  Itis 
plea^g  performances  of  that  great  mas-  usually  obtained  fii>ni  the  incineration  of 
ter.  It  inspires  the  moat  profound  admi-  marine  veget^les,  of  which  difiei^itf 
ration  of  Socrates,  who  adhered  to  hi*  species  aficmi  it  in  different  quantities  and 
lotfy  principles  with  unshaken  firmness  states  of  putity.  The  various  kinds  of 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and,  notwith-  faei  afford  the  impure  alkaline  product 
Handing  the  injustic«  of  his  condemna-  known  in  conunerce  by  the  name  of  kdp 
^on,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  violate  [q<v.):  theseneraKibaMandwilio0nMa,iii 
his  duties  as  a  citizen.  At  length  the  pjuticutar,  ftiniish  the  pui«  hvHa  (q.  v.). 
&ibI  dav  dawned  on  which  Socrates  was  These  jwoducts  contain  mud)  fbrngnmat' 
to  dritiK  the  poiaou.  His  ftmil;  and  ter:  the  soda  ia  combined  with  the  caibonie 
friends  assembled  eariy,  to  spend  the  Issi  acid,  and  with  that  are  associated  muriate 
hours  with  him.  Xanthippe,  his  wife,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  a  amall  portion  of 
was  much  affected,  and  showed  her  grief  hydriodate  of  potash  or  soda,  charcoal, 
^  loud  cries.  Socrates  made  a  sien  to'  lime,  mwnesia,  mlica  and  alirniina.  The 
Crito  to  have  her  removed,  as  he  wished  origin  of  the  soda  in  these  caaea  is  un- 
to spend  bis  lest  moments  in  tranquillity,  doubtedly  from  the  muriate  of  soda,  with 
He  then  talked  with  hli  friends  first  about  which  such  plants  are  aupplied  frinn  their 
his  poem,  then  concerning  suicide,  and  situation;  since  it  has  been  ascertained 
IsMly  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  coneemingBomeofthem,that,whentraiw- 
aouL  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  planted  to  inland  ailuations,  they  eoaao  to 
day  in  these  eleruea  mentations.  He  yield  soda,  and  only  afibrd  ponah.  It  is 
Hpoke  with  such  animation  of  the  hopes  usuallr  from  barilla,  that  soda  is  procured. 
insinred  by  his  faith,  that  hia  friends  The  Dorilla,  in  powder,  being  Ifadrtand 
almost  viewed  him  as  a  glorified  spirit  with  boiling  water,  the  solution,  on  evap- 
Tbe  approach  of  twilight  at  length  ad-  otation,  afirards  crystals  of  carbonate  of 
monished  him  that  the  appointed  hour  soda.  To  reroore  the  acid,  the  sauM 
bad  anived.  He  adted  for  the  cup ;  and,  pi'oceas  is  employed  as  in  ptocuring  pM- 
whem  he  took  it  in  bis  band,  bis  friends  ash.  Ilie  salt  is  dissolved  in  twice  iia 
were  so  overcome  with  grief)  that  they  weis^t  of  water,  and  filtered  through 
tiimt  into  tears  and  knid  lamentations,  slacked  lime.  Ta»  Gme  abetracia  its  otr- 
Socratea  done  was  calm.  He  then  drank  boiiieacid,priiMipeDy:  to  obtain  the  soda 
the  hemlock  slowly,  and  conaoled  his  perfectly  pure,  however,  it  must  be  mAf 
frienda,  aa  he  walked  up  and  down  the  mitted  to  Iba  actioD  of  elooboL     Soda 
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thus  obouned  is  in  the  state  of  a  solid  chlonne  gas  over  aoda,  previoualj  heated 
wbitemsss.  Id  its  driest  state,  it  contuna,  torednen.  The  soda  gives  out  its  oxygNi 
like  pctaah,  a  portion  of  combined  water,  in  tbe  state  of  gas,  and  is  converted  into  a 
(H'  is  a  hjdrete,  conristiDg  of  soda  33,  chloride.  It  is  compoaed  of  chlorine  45 
and  of  water  9.  Soda  is  poeeesaed  of  all  and  sodium  3.  It  is  the  important  aub- 
the  alkaline  looperties  in  common  with  stance  knavm  under  the  name  of  fomnum 
potash.  It  IB  acrid,  and  caustic,  and  gaU,  or  mvriate  of  soda.  Vast  beds  of  it 
abundantly  scduble  in  water.  It  cbsnges  exist  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  whence 
the  vegetable  colon  to  green,  is  powernil  it  is  quarried  under  tbe  name  of  reek  ledt ; 
in  neutralizing  the  acids,  and  in  rendering  and  sea-water  contains  about  3.5  per  cenL 
saponaceous  the  animal  and  vegetable  of  it,  from  which  it  is  easily  procured  by 
oils.  It  is  acted  on  by  sulphur  end  phos-  evaporation.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  leas 
phorua,  but  does  not  itself  act  so  power,  pure  than  in  the  former,  requiring  some 
fully  on  tbe  metals,  or  the  eajths,  as  pot-  care  in  the  evnpoTBtlon,  in  order  to  aepa- 
asb.  It  combines  vrith  tbe  latter,  howev-  rate  it  from  tbe  sails  with  which  it  is  con- 
er,  by  fiinon,  and  forms,  with  silica,  in  taminsted.  In  warm  climatea,  it  is  ob- 
jiarticular,  a  very  perfect  glass.  Thetmas  tained  by  spontaneous  evaporation;  the 
of  aoda  is  a  peculiar  metal,  called  nujiiun,  sea-water  is  admitted  into  shallow  treocbea 
discovered  by  sir  H.  Da^  in  1807,  a  few  by  the  sea-side,  and  spread  over  an  exteo' 
days  after  his  discovery  of  potassiuni.  It  aive  surface  ;  as  it  becomes  concentrated 
mty  be  procured  in  exactly  the  same  man-  by  evaporation,  the  liquor  is  removed,  b^ 
ner  an  potassium,  by  electrical  or  chem-  sluices,  from  one  trench  to  another,  until 
ical  decomposition  of  the  puie  hydrate,  at  lengththe  salt  ciysiallizee  spontaneous- 
'  It  requires,  however,  a  somewhat  higher  ly,  and  nearly  pure.  In  colder  climates, 
degree  of  heat,  and  a  greater  viutaic  the  sea-water  is  evaporated  in  large  boil- 
power,  to  decompose  soda  than  potash,  ers  by  die  application  of  heat,  and  the 
8odium  is  a  white  metal,  having  a  color  evaporation  is  carried  so  Cu,  that  the  salt 
intermediate  between  those  of  silver  and  concretes  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  boiling 
lead.  At  the  common  temperature  of  the  li<iuor  in  small  crystals.  Asobtunedlnr 
air,  it  is  solid,  and  very  malleable,  and  so  this  mode^  small  portions  of  muriate  of 
soft  that  pieces  of  it  may  be  welded  to*  magnena  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  ad- 
gether  by  strong  prenure.  It  retains  its  here  to  it,  which  somewhat  impair  il* 
softness  and  nudleability  at  the  tempera-  antiseptic  properties,  and,  at  the  same 
ture  of  33°.  It  is  an  excellent  conductor  time,  render  it  slighdy  deUquescent.  The 
of  electricity ;  specific  gravity  OJffS:  It  same  method  is  puraued  in  obtaining  sail 
melts  when  heated  to  the  temperature  from  the  brine  springs  which  are  so  fre- 
of  194°,  and  requires  a  much  higher  tern-  quent  in  the  western  pans  of  the  U 
perature  to  be  volaiilized  than  potassium.  States.  The  annual  product  of  the  salt 
its  affinity  for  oxygen  is  simitar  to  that  of  works  at  Syracuse,  in  New  York,  hai 
potassium.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  been,foTmnnyfears,about50,000bushe)s. 
speedily  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  Rock  salt,  as  it  comes  from  the  mine, 
converted  into  soda.  When  thrown  into  sometimes  requires  to  be  dissolved  and 
water,  that  liquid  is  rapidly  decomposed  ;  evaporated,  in  order  to  free  it  from  tha 
its  hydrogen  entMpea  m  the  state  of  gas,  oxide  of  iron  and  clay  with  which  it  is 
while  its  oxygen  converts  tbe  sodium  into  often  blended.  On  account  of  these  im- 
soda.  When  projected  on  hot  water,  it  purities,  it  presents,  occasionally,  a  variety 
bums  with  a  yellowish  flame,  whereas  of  colors,  such  as  vellow,  flesh-red,  and 
that  of  potassium  is  reddish.  Soda  is  blue.  Its  depositones  are  transition  rocks 
composed  of  sodium  100  and  oxygen  which  are  in  connexion  with  gypeum  and 
33.3.  Another  compound  of  sodium  and  sandstone.  Minee  of  sah  are  found  in 
oxygen  is  the  jyeroxtde  of  lodium.  It  is  Poland,  England,  Russia,  Spain,  and  die 
formed  by  heating  sodium  in  oxygen  sas.  EafX  Indies.  The  most  remarkable  de- 
It  is  of  a  deep  oran^  color,  very  fumble,  posits,  however,  are  those  of  Poland  snd 
and  a  non-conductor  of  eleclriciw.  When  Hungary,  That  at  Willezka,  nearCra- 
acted  on  by  water,  it  gives  off  ongen,  cow,  in  Poland,  is  supposed  to  contain 
and  the  water  becomes  a  solution  orsoda.  salt  enough  to  supply  the  whole  world  Ibr 
Only  one  combination  of  sodium  and  many  centuries,  although  it  has  been 
ehhiciiie  is  known.  This  is  formed  when  wrought  for  six  or  seven  hundred  ^ears. 
sodium  is  introduced  into  chlorine  gas ;  It  has  been  explored  to  on  astonidiing 
the  sodium  takes  lire,  and  is  cmverted  '  depth ;  and  its  subteiraneui  regions  are 
into  a  eUoride  <f  tojnan.  It  may  be  excavated  into  houses,  chapels  ^nd  other 
formed,  likewise,  by  passing  a  current  of  ornamental  fbims,  tbe  roof  being  support- 
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ed  b^  decorated  [rillan   of  nU.     Wbm  acid.     It  crj-aaUoes  frith  great  readinew 

UkimiDated  bj  lamps  and  torches,  thef  m  the  Ibfni  of  an  oblique  i^otabic  pnan  ; 

are  described  as  objects  of  grest  ^lendor.  specific  gravity,  23  lo  2Ji.     Iia  tsste  st 

The  purity  of  rock  sah  may  be  seen  from  ma  leaen^lea  that  of  cominoa  salt,  but 

the  foJIowinganalyBS  by  doctor  Henry: —  soon  becomes  disurcesbly  bitter:   ]00 

„,,    .,      ,      ..                             „jj^,„  parts  of  waiw,  at  6#  Fahr^  diswhe  4a6 

ChJonde  of  sodium, 9^J5  p^  of  ctyKaUized  salt.     When  exposed 

SutohMeof  Jime, 650  w  the  air,  it  lows  great  part  of  its  watw, 

Cb  Mrfe  of  magnesium •»»  and  ftUs  into  a  white  powder,  but  is  not 

Chlonde  of  calcium, m  otherwise  altered.     In  ibis  alleratkn,  it 

Vuhaaolred  matter, MUlO  ^^  ^„^  gg  j^  c^dl  of  its  wei^ 

CommoD  Bait,  when  artificially  prepared,  ,^^,^T^  ""  !|^  ■"  ^  ^«V« 

or  in  its  Mat^  of  greatest  puri^fhir^  ^.S^  ^S"^"  ""  ,2?** ""  *^ 

<Mi«.^n_  ..^.uMiL-     I.  L  ^k:....  ™™  orated.  It  w  reduced  to  a  wfake  powder, 

^                       at  140      "          37       do.  very  general ;  audit  bos  been  employed 

..  ooQi    u         jii*si  j»  to  fiuTiish  toda.    It  has  been  emplOTed 

al2aHi                40Ji  do.  ,!«,  in   the   art  of  riaa^-makiiig:   ecjual 

When  healed,  it  decrepitates^  and  at  a  red  paits  of  carbonate  of  Sme,  sand,  uid  dried 

heat  melts  into  a  liquid  without  under-  aulphate  of  soda,  produce  a  clear,  solid, 

going  decompoMtion.     In  a  high  tempe-  |)a]e-yellow  ^la».      Binifkide  i^  aoia 

lature  it  may  be  sublimed.    It  conOune  may  be  obtained  by  dindving  mlgdiaie 

no  water  of  crystallization.  of  soda  in  dilute  sulphuric  a^d,uid,  after 

Sodium  cotnbines  readily  with  sulphur  concenlming   it    sufficiently,   setting    it 

and  pboqihonui,  preeenliiiE  umilar  pbe-  aside.     The  crystals  are  oblique,  fbui^«d' 

nomena  to  those  presented  by  potaaautn.  ed  prisms,  reeemUing  pretty  near^,  in  dt- 

The  ftJpMi7d>  and  pAaipAurvf<  of  sodium  mensiCHiB,  those  of  the  sutphate.    Th^ 

are  less  mflanunaUe  than  thoae  of  poias-  do  not  deUquesce  in  the  air.     Its  taxe  ■ 

aium.     Potassium  and   sodium   combine  very  acid.     It  may  be  exposed  to  a  red  heal 

with  great    fiicility,  and    form  peculiar  without  loongbs  excess  of  add.  Itiamon 

compounds,  which  differ  in  their  proper-  than  twice  as  soluble  aa  Glai^Mr's  sah. 

ties  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  fi/Urate  of  toda  ia  obtained  by  adding 

CMiatituents.    By  a  small  Quantity  of  so-  dilute  nitric  acid  to  soda,  m'  t^  mixing 

dium,  potanium  isrenderea  fluid  at  com-  nitrate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  aoda  to- 

mon  temperatures.     A  Utde  potassium,  on  gether,  filtering  the  solution  anderapual- 

the  other  hand,  destroys  the  ductility  of  mg.    The  ciystals  are  transparent,  and 

sodium,  and  renders  it  very  britde.  have  the   fbim   of  the   riiMntne   prism. 

Saitt  of  Soda. — In  general,  the  salts  of  Specific    gravity,   3.0.     It    has    a  cool, 

soda  are  much  more  soluUe  in  water  shsrp  taste,  and  ia  more  Utlea'  than  nitre, 

than  those  of  potash.    Many  of  the  salts  One  hundred  parts  of  water,  at  33°  Fafar., 

of  the  latter  alkali  contain  no   water  of  diasolTe  80  piuts  of  this  sah,  whereas  at 

crystaltization ;  but   most  of  the  salts  of  50°,  <Hily  32:7  parts  are  dissolved.    As  it 

soda  contUD  a  great  deal.     One  of  the  attracts  moismre  wbcD  exposed  to  the  air, 

easiest  methods  of  ascertaining  whether  it  does  not  answer  for  the  muiufaetiire  of 

the  base  of  a  given  salt  be  so£,  is  to  de-  gunpowder.    It  is  sometimes  uaed  infire- 

termine  the  shape  of  the  crystals  which  it  woAs,  on  account  of  its  cwtununicaUng 

forms.     If  it  does  not  shoot  into  regular  a  fine  orange  color  to  combuedUes  while 

crystals,  separate  the  acid  by  means  of  burning.     It  contains  no  water  of  crysul- 

sulphiuic  or  nitric  acid,  and  lei  thenew-  li7aIion,butusuallf  about  thnMpercait.af 

formed  salt  crystallize.      Sulphate   and  water,  mechanicallj  lodged  betwem  tha 

nitrate  of  soda  are  easily  recognised  by  plalesof  thecrystals.    Its  eonstinienis  are. 

the   figure    of  their   crystals.— ,SWph)fa  nitric  acid  6.75  and  soda  4.0.  An  in 

of  aoda.    This  ash  was  dtscorered  by  a  d^Misitof  ii,extendingfbr»iaoyleaisusD,— 

German  chemist,  named  Glauber,  and  for  said  to  exist  in  thedmntofAt»canw,inPe- 

that  reason  is  commonly  known  under  ni.    Attempts  were  made,«ome  years  aso, 

the  name  of  Gtauber'$  tall.    It  maybe  tointroduceitintocommeR«;butth^did 

procured   by  saturating  aoda  with  sul-  notsucceed.  ItmigfaibeuBedvritb  adran- 

pfauric  acid,  but  ismore  usu^ly  obtained  tagefortheinBnit&tureafnitricacid,ai>d 

by  decompotnng  common  salt  with  sul-  ^prohabij,  oloo,  in  that  of  sulphuric  add. 

pfanric  acid  in  order  to  procure  muriatic  Carimiale  of  loda.  This  salt  hM  he«i 
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■bo  long  known,  u  well  oa  common  ash,  The  irono,  found  intbepTOTince  ofSu- 

abore  deaciibed.     It  is  obtained  from  the  keiia,DearFezzan^AMca,u)dwhkhoc- 

lixiviarion  of  marine  plants,  which  do  not  cun  iiihard,inriBtedm>asee,of8uchfirm- 

affbid  it  in  piuity,   but  associated   with  nen  that  the  walls  of  CaHsar,  a  fort  now  in 

other  Baits :  to  separate  it  from  these,  the  ruins,  are  said  to  have  been  constructed 

solution  requires  to  be  evaporated  at  a  low  of  it,  difleis  from  the  catbonaie  of  soda  in 

heal,  Aimming  off  the  crystals  of  com-  the  proportions  of  its  constituents.    It  is 

mon  salt  as  they  form  on  iut  surface.    Of  called  by  doctor  Thommn  a  maquiatrbo' 

late  yenis,  larg^e  quantities  of  earbonate  of  naie  of  loda.     It  con^sts  of 
soda  have  berai  manufactured  &om  com- 

niODBalt;tbecoD8equenceofwhichia,lhBl  Carbonic  acid, 4,125 

it  may  now  be  obtained  at  one  third  of  its  Soda, 4.00 

former  cost ;  and  it  is  taking  the  place  of  Water,    2S15 

potash  in  those  manu&cturee  that  require  

an  alkali.    The  process  followed  in  Great  10^5 

Britain  is  to  convert  common  salt  into  ,.  „     ,„  ^  „„j  ._ric„-.iu,  k.. »-...,»,;.... 

ulnb.!.  of  ««1«  bv  Dun.  of  nolphuric  ''  "-y  '»  '"""iT^^fl^  "P~.°? 

-5     nn.         11./      i>       J      -     t     .J  the  common  cartMinate  of  soda  to  an  at- 

to  whrf,  ,1  .  joonrad  «,»  ■ulpburn  ^.^  j,-      ^^^  ^,  conditio,,  of  . 

S^i?.  £  S".°Ai'^;i,5,'^Lr»  "«>■  ■Sd.rtb.o.th.  commoac«boi.t., 

the  sodium  converted  mto  carbonate  of  ~                      .■'     . 
soda.     The  matter  thus  treated  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  mibjected  to  two  sue- 

««i..  a7«iJBi.do»i  m  og.o  iron  oool-  „y.       „,„     ^    ^mi  'Tbe  t,«to  i. 

genera]   cmtain  about  one  half  per  cent  Carbonic  acid, S.5 

of  sulphate  of  soda.     The  crystals  are  Soda, 4. 

krge,  frequent^   eight  or    nine    inches  Water,     1.135 

long,  and  are  rhombic  prisma  with  dihe-  

dnl  summits.     Its  taste  is  similar  to  that  10.G35 

of  Ibe  carbonate  of  potash,  but  leas  cans-  _,  „,  ,     ,  _  ,    . ,  .     _„ 

^S^I^JZ^J^.^^it  b«Z.'booL|..ritb__cX,„,  of,«J^ 


bf^ling  water,  so  that,  when  dissoWed  ii 


and    setting    the    concentrated    solution 


«,cb™or,lt,»yiiJ«ze.«ih.»h.,iob  ™   T^%JS,„^f!TS.JS: 

^,!StF^lt^'^S  Sio^rbSS^rflbSS^^I 

fStS,5„"°S°^'^ZS  ^'t£r  "pi'^K  "■■•;  "f-"'  »"'■• 

iuBj»u^,  unionu,  uic   mj<jB  beconuni  while  and  ooaaue.    It  la 


OfyscaUization,  that,  when  once  m 

remains  p«nnanenuy  Bquid.    If  the  heat       Phosphoric  acid, 4JS 

be  continued,  tbe  water  gimdually  evapo-       Soda, 4. 

rates,  and  the  salt  beooiDM  dry.    Inared       Water, 14.635 

beat,  it  melts  into  a  tmn^Mimit  liquid.    A  

very  violeBl  beet  drWee  off  a  part  of  .the  9ai% 

acid.    It  mein  ratber  raora  easily  than  .     .              /■  .l-      >.  -     •     >    ~i' 

eaifaonate  of  potash,  «Dd  for  that  reason  As  the  taste  of  this  salt  is  ampl^  salm^ 

it   a*  pteftnJUl^glssB   manu&cturers.  withoutanylhn^s  d«ag««abl^  it  wmuch 

Its  coMttueMs  aw.  used  as  a  puimnve,  chiefly  m  broth,  m 

,  »>  HWBUKinwi  ««,  ^j^.^  jj  ^  not  distinguishable  from  com- 

Ckrbonic  acid, 3.75  mon  salt.     It  is  also   employed   by  the 

Soda, 4.00  chenust  in  aas^a  of  minerals  with  the 

Water, llJtS  blow-pipe. 

Borax,  or  bOxiraU  tfftoda.    This  salt  ia 

1&  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the 'an- 
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«ieDts,  and  to  be  the  aubatance  denomi-  pal  difiereocM  are  coBStmi  to  color  and 

noted  chiytocoUa  by  Pliny.    At  an;  rate,  mechanical  compoeitioD :  theM  minoalB 

it  IB  mentioued  by  G«ber  as  early  as  tbe  are  thefbltowins: — Itauiytte,  Lapi»-i(a»iii, 

eeveitih  century,  tinder  ibe  nameof  bonti.  Sagarin,  Spinataa,J^osm  and  Btntritt. , 

It  is  brought  front  the  East  Indies  in  an  BoexnEKino,  Samuel  Thomas  von,  M. 

impure  state,  under  the  name  of  Ixnial,  D^  bom,  in   1755,  at  Thorn,  son   of  a 

enveloped  in  a  itind  of  fatty  matter,  now  phyaician,  was  a  distingniahed  Gennan 

known  to  be  a  soap,  with  Hoda  for  its  base,  natumliat.     He  paaeed  the  last  years  of 

When  purified  in  Europe,  it  takes  tbe  liis  life  at  Fiankfon  on  tbe  Haine,  wbere 

imme  of  bam.     The  purification  waa  hBdied,Haicb2,ie30.    He  diadn^tnahed 

formerly  conducted   by  the   Ihitch ;    of  himself  by  bis  writiogs — Dt  Ban  Encx- 

late  it  is  done  by  tbe  £iiKli8h,'and  in  the  phali    et    Origmibut   .Nirvanim    Crmtu 

V.  States.    When  pure,  it  presents  itself  egredentuan  (Gottinsen,  1778,  4to.];  De 

in  large  hexagonal  or  octagonal  crystals,  Corporv  Ihmam  J^Anea  (Frankfort  on 

of  which   two  sides  aie   much  broader  the  Maine,  1794,  4  vols.};  Tahvia  SctbH 

than  the  others.     It  is  white  and  tisns-  fVmunni,   with    descriptions   (Fnnkfert, 

parent;   specific    gravity   1.74.      It   con-  1797    et    eeq.);     and    AbhQdvngen     da 

verts  ve^table  blues  to  green.    Its  taste  mennMidiea  Jhiga  (Frankfort,  1801  A 

is  sweetish  and  alkahne.     It  is  soluble  in  aeq.),    &c.      Soemmering  has    rendered 

twenty  times  in  weight  of  water,  at  the  many  services  to  science. 

temperature  of  60°,  and  six  times   its  SoreEa,  or  Sophis  ;  the  profeseora  of 

weight  of  boiling  water.    When  exposed  Sufism.  (q.  t.) 

to  theair,it  effloresces  slowlyandslightly.  Soffita,  in  architecture;  any  timber 

When  heated,  it  swells,  loses  about  four  ceiling,  formed  of  cross  beams,  or  flying 

tenths  of  its  weight,  becomes  ropy,  and  cornices,   the    square    compartments  or 

then  assumes  the  form  of  a lif^t,  porous  pannelsof  whichareenrichadinthaeulp- 

and  very  friable  masa,  known  by  the  name  tiure,  paiming,  or  gilding. 

of  adaned  boraxt    in   a  strong   heat,  it  Sofisk.     (See  At/Son.) 

melts  into  a  transparent  glass,  still  soluble  Soho  ;    a  celebrated   manufiictory  of 

in  water.     Bomx  consists  of  Means.  Boulton  and  Watt,  near  Birming- 

Bofacic  acid                                            fl  '""'•  c^^ihliahed  in  1764,     Tbe  eonstruc- 

g^^            ' "  ■  *     .  tion  gf  steam  engines,  and  other  heavy 

Wa^r o  iron  machinery,  ts  here  carried  to  sreat 

' ' perfection.     A  coining  mill,   erected  in 

ig  1788,  works  eight  mactines,  and  is  cu»> 

"*  ble  of  striking  between  30,000  and  40,000 

Large  quandiies  of  borax  are  made  in  pieces  of  money  In  the  space  of  an  hour. 

Great  Britain  from  boracic  acid  imported  The  impression  on  both  fddee  is  received 

from  Tuscany,     Jloras  was  formerly  em-  from  one  blow,  and  the  machine  itself  di»- 

ploved  in  medicine  as  a  sed^ve,  and  is  poses  each  piece,  and  removea  it  after  it 

still   used  to  form  s  gargle.      lis  great  has  received  tbe  stroke, 

utility,  however,  conmsts  in  its  application  Sqilihs,  in  a^culture;   the  pi«ctica 

as  a  flux  in  soldering,  and  in  tbe  fusion  of  of  supporting  aiumale  of  various  kinds, 

siliceousstonesforthefortnationofpastes,  in  the  summer  season, with  green  food 

or  artificial  gems,  and  for  the  glazmg  of  of  different  sorts,  cut  daily,  and  given  to 

pottery.  them  in  racks,  in  the  houses,  nalb^  or 

SoDALiTE ;  a  name  originally  given  by  yards,   instead   of  sending  them   to  tbe 

doctor  Thomson  to  a  mineral  discovered  fields. 

in  West  Greenlend,bysir  Charles  Gieseke.  Soisaons;  a  dty  of  France,  in  tbe  de- 
It  is  crystallized  in  regular  dodecahedrons,  pertmNit  of  the  Aisne  (IlB  de  France), 
and  also  occurs  massive;  color  green,  mxtymilesnorth-eastof Paris;populBUoo, 
translucent;  hardneea  about  that  or  feld-  7765.  It  is  an  episc^Ml  see,  and  con- 
spar;  specific  gravity  3.37,  It  was  tains  a  cathedral,  a  royal  (milage,  twelve 
found  by  doctor  Thomson  to  consist  of  churches,  &&  Soiffions  waa  the  reu- 
lilex  38,5,  altmiine  27.48,  lime  2.7,  oxide  dence  of  the  early  Fiankiah  kings,  and 
of  iron  I,,  soda  25.,  muriatic  acid  3^  vols-  before  die  revolutioo,  it  was  the  capual 
^  matter  3.  llus  mineral  has  since  of  a  diatrict,  called  Soiuomtmi.  It  was 
been  found  in  tran^Mrent  ciretals^  and  anciendy  called  AiMwAmum,  and  after- 
ciystalline  mane^  amonK  the  lava  of  Ve-  wards  took  the  name  of  iSueaMmM,  and 
Buvius.  With  the  Bodallte,  tnineralogiBts  Augutta  SbcMtmum,  fium  the  pemle. 
now  anodate  several  substances  formerljt  Solamikx  ;  a  subotaitce  which  At.  Pd- 
believedtoba  distinct,  but  wboaepiinci-  letter  has  procured  fixKn  the  mbmMaMM- 
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mommofthe  AntilleE.    It  is  also  found  in  tution  on  their  own  Ues,  wliich,  Ingetlier 
the  berries  of  the  £  nwrum,  as  well  as  in  with  the  inclinQtiou  of  these  axeii  towards 
the  leaves  and  Blem^  of  the  S.  dulcimara.  the  plane  of  the  orbits,  and  tlicir  condntl- 
To  obtain  it,  ammonia  is  poured  into  the  ance  in  this  situation  [parailditm),  leadu 
filtered  Jui<!e  of  the  berries,  when  ■  gmy-  to  the  idea  that  all  .these  planets  are  in- 
ish  matter  fidte  down,  whirh  is  to  be  col-  habited  by  beings  endowed  with  sensa- 
lected  on   a  filter,  washed,   and   treated  tion,  for  whose  use  theae  two  turange- 
with  boiling  atcohoL    The  solamiae  pre-  ments   seem  to   have  been   established, 
cipitates  from  this  hy  evaporation.     It  is  The  discoveries  of  astronomy  (o.  g.  the 
an  opaque,  while,  somewhat  peariy-looking  circumstance,  bnt  lately  made  known  by 
fiowder;  without  smell;  very  bitter;  fit-  Laplace,  that  the  moons  of  Jupiter  are 
sibic  below  212  Fahrenheit;  decomposa-  never  all  eclipsed  at  the  same  time,  so 
bleat  a  hig-her  temperature;  insoluble  in  that  the  nights  of  that  planet  are  never 
water,  ether,  oil  of  oliies,   and   essence  entirely  destitute  of  light)  seem  to  eon- 
of  tuqientine;  but  very  soluble  in  alco-  firm  this  idea.     We  con  touch  upon  only 
bol.     It  combines  with  the  acids,  forming  o  few  of  the  phenomena  of  our  solar  sys- 
tincr^'Btallizable    salts.      It    is  eminently  tem.     One  of  these  is  the  admirable  re^- 
emetie.  ularity  in  the  distribution  of  the  planets  in 
SoL:tn  (from  the  Latin  gol);  any  thing  the  heavens:     Before  the  discovery  of  the 
belonging  to  the  sun.     (See  the  fonovriag  four  new  planets— Ceres,  Vesta,  Jimo  end 
articles.)  Pallas — it  had  been  ascertained  that  the 
Solar  Dat.     (See  Solar  Timt.)  distances  of  the  then  known  planets  from 
Solar  Microscofe.  (See  Microteope ;  the  sun  increase  according  to  the  follow- 
also  Opfvu,  division  Ophctd  httmntntt.)  ins  series:— 4;  4-^-3;  4-f-2.3;   4-f-I6.3; 
Solar  Parallax.     (See  San.)  4-f32.3 ;  4-^.3.     In  this  series,  a  mem- 
SoLAR  Spots.     (See  Sun.)  ber  {4-|-e.31  was  wanting  between   flie 
Solar   Stste«.      Modern   astronomv  roemben  4-)-4.3  and  44-16^  correspond- 
has  elevated  itself  to  the  notion,  that  e«cn  big  to  Mars  and  Jupiter,  which  circum- 


fixed  star  is  a  sun,  which  we  may  sup-  stance  gave  rise  to  the  supposition  of 
pose,  according  to  the  law  of  analog,  the  existence  of  an  undiscovered  planet 
•  accompanied  oy  a  system  of  planets,  so  at  tlie  above-mentioned  distance  from  the 
that  each  star  may  be  the  centre  of  a  sun — a  suppositian  which  has  bcea  con- 
solar  system.  But  in  the  narrower  and  firmed  by  the  discovery  of  the  fbur  new 
most  commcm  sense  of  the  phrase,  Mtor  planets.  Another  remarkable  circuro- 
tytUm  signifies  our  sun,  with  the  planets,  stance,  which  indicates  a  similarity  be- 
mooos  and  comets  thai  revolve  round  iL  twcen  our  eaith  and  the  other  planets,  \n 
The  planets  are.  Mercury,  Venus,  Earth,  the  flattening  (q.  v.)  of  Jupiter  at  the 
with  one  moon ;  Mars,  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  poles.  The  flattening  of  the  earth  is 
Pallas,  Ju|Mter,  with  four  moons;  Saiiim,  ascribed  to  the  original  soflnesB  of  the 
with  seven  ;  and  lastly  Uraiiiis,  or  Her-  mass  compooing  it,  whlcli  yielded  to.the 
schel,  with  six  moons  already  known,  and  centrifugal  force  of  rotation.  As  Jupiter 
probably  others  undiscovered.  All  these  is  subject  to  a  very  quick  rotation,  the  fiat- 
plonets,  accompanied  by  their  mooun,  tening,  supposinK  this  planet  also  to  have 
move,  as  do  also  the  comets,  in  elliiilicol  consisted  oripnally  of  a  sofl  mass,  would 
orbits,  around  the  sun,  which  is  situated  naturally  be  very  great,  which  late  ob- 
in  a  locus  common  to  all  of  them,  and,  servations  have  proved  to  be  the  case, 
by  his  mighty  power  of  attraction,  retains  (For  the  historical  information  belonging 
them  in  their  orbits.  (See  Cenfroi  FoTca.)  to  this  subject,  see  the  articles  Copenuetw, 
The  moons  also  describe  elliptic  orljits  and  Kepler.)  The  fallowing  tabular  view 
around  the  primary  planets,  with  which,  presents  some  of  tlie  principal  points  co:i- 
at  the  )«me  time,  they  revolve  around  the  nected  with  our  solar  system : 
sun.    Moreover,  the  planets  all  have  a  ro- 

The  circumference  of  the  earth  ia  35,000  miles.        v 

«    surface  "  196,000,000  square  miles. 

"    cubic  contents     «  170,195353,160  cubic  miles. 
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SOLAR  SYBTEM— SOLDERS. 


Mereuiy,  .... 

VmuB, seui 

Eoith, 

In  moon 371 

Man, 

V«m 

Juno, 

Ceres, 

P-llM, 

Jupiter,  with  four } 

moooi,  S 

Saturn,  wi^  seven  ) 

Uianuo,  vritb    Ax  i 
mMDB,  S 


See  Lai^BCe^  fzpMtlicm  du  Sgtthne  du 
MomU  (4tb  ed^  Fari^  1813);  HsBseD- 
firuz's  Court  dt  Phfiiirat  CiluU  ou  Ltpont 
aw  FExpotiL  du  ^»Ume  du  Moodt  \X9m, 
1803,  witli  en&nvin^).  A  vei;  tiill  tab- 
ular view  of  the  solar  system  is  connined 
in  Littrow's  Popular  Anionomy  (in  Ger- 
man, Vienna,  1825,  3  vois^  with  eugrsv- 
inm). 

Soi^R  Tike.  The  earth  revolves,  at 
the  game  time,  on  its  own  azia  and  round 
the  sun.  During  one  rotation  on  its  axis, 
it  advances  about  1°  in  its  orbit,  and  must, 
therefore,  after  the  coropletiMi  of  a  rota- 
don,  turn  as  much  more  aa  this  adnmce, 
before  the  eun  can  come  again  to  a  given 
meridian.  The  time,  which^  in  Ihis  way, 
passes  between  two  successive  cuhnina- 
doos  of  the  sun,  is  generally  called  a 
Mtor  dag.  But  the  rapidirr  of  the  earth's 
advance  in  its  orbit,  is  different  at  differ- 
ent times :  at  one  period  it  passes  thrau^ 
a  larger  portion  of  its  orbit  in  a  given 
time  than  at  others,  so  that  the  solar  dnys 
cannot  be  equal.  Another  circumstance, 
dependent  upon  the  inclination  of  the  aids 
of  the  earth  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  is 
also  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  The  ap- 
parent solar  time,  therefore,  is  dislinguiah- 
ed  from  mean  solar  time,  which  has  ref- 
erence to  an  imagined  unifonnity.  in  the 
progress  of  the  euth  round  the  sun,  and 
supposes  the  axis  of  the  earth  to  be  pei^ 


37,000,000 
68,000,000 
9^000,000 

'"ai^ooo 

143,000,000 
385,000,000 
354,000,000 

363,000,000 
963,000^)00 


900,000,000 
1800,000,000 


1,300,000 

t 
I 

Very  stnaD. 
Less  than  Ootm. 
( Half  aslai^a* 

I      Pallaa. 

\  Almost  ae  Urn 


pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  echptic 
»un-dis)s  show  the  apparent  solar  time; 
watches  and  other  time-pieces  in  common 
use,  odIv  the  mean  solar  time.  The  SS- 
ierence  Detween  the  two  is  called  equa- 
tion q/'  time.  (q.  v.)  The  following  table 
shows  what  time  watches  and  clocks 
ouf^t  to  indicate  on  the  first  of  einrj 
month,  when  the  sun-dial  intUcatea  twelvs 


OnthelstofJanuary, 

13o 

clock,  3-48" 

FebrUBjy, 

«      la-SS" 

March, 

13 

a       12'4e' 

» 

12 

11 

«        4'  8^ 

Ju^ 

11 

"      57' 18- 

July, 

"       3- 14" 

Au^, 

lU 

"        5-58- 

September,  11 

"      S9'58' 

October, 

11 

«      49'49" 

November 

11 

«      43-46" 

December 

11 

«      49-  9" 

Solar  time  is  to  be  diBtinguiBhed  fittm  si- 
dereal time.  (q.  v.) 

Solders  conost  nterely  of  Bim[^  or 
mixed  metals,  by  which  alone  meUllic 
bodies  can  be  firmly  united  with  each 
other.  In  this  respect,  ii  isareneialrulej 
that  the  solder  should  always  oe  eas>er  of 
fusion  than  the  meial  Jntemled  to  be  b>iI- 
dered  by  iL  Next  to  this,  core  must  also 
be  taken  that  the  solder  be,  as  far  as  is  pos. 
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SOLDERS— SOLDIER.  471 

ubie,  of  the  seme  color  with  llie  metal  that  aa  is  sliowo  in  llie  note,  the  word  ie  de- 

JB  to  be  soldered.    For  the  ntnple  goldere,  rived.    In  other  tutguafes,  having  coiree- 

e«ch  of  the  metals  may  be  used,  accord-  pondingwordsderit^rtam  the  same  root 

ins  to  the  nature  of  that  which  is  to  be  — for  inBtance,  in  Germaii — iMier  is  fre- 

Boldered.    For  fine  steel,  copper  and  brasB  quently  used  to  denote  more  especially  tbe 

workigold  and  «lver  may  be  employed.  modemwarrior,contradiBUnguiBhedtothe 

It)  the  lai^  way,  bowever,  iron  is  boI<  aQcieiii,as  weUastothefeudelmilitia,and 

tiered  with  ropper,  and  co{^r  and  brese  tothemercenaHesoftbemiddleages.   llie 

with  tin.     The  most  usual  solders  are  the  finit  example  of  mereeuaries  is  found  about 

compound,  which  are  dislinguished  into  700  B.  C^  in  Carthage,  if  we  except  the 

two  principal  classes,  viz.  hard  and  soft  small  companies  of  guards  in  the  service 

Eolden.     The   hard  soldere  are  ductile,  of  some  kings   and   tyrents.     Caithagje, 

wiU  bear  hammering,  and  are  commonly  with  a  moderate  population,  and  much 

pr^)ared   of  the  came  metal   with   that  commeree  and  industry,  first  kept  an  ar- 

whjch  is  to  be  soldered,  with  the  addition  my  of  mercenaries  on  fooL     Yet  every 

of  some  other,  by  which  a  greater  denve  citizen  continued  to  beobliged  toserve,  in 

of  fuubility  is  obtained,  though  the  addi-  case  of  necessity.    These  mercenaries  di»- 

tion  ia  not  always  required  to  be  itself  lurbed  the  peace  of  the  city  by  their  con- 

eaaer  of  fusion.     Under  this  head  comes  spiracies,  and,  in  most  of  the  struggles  for 

the  hard  solder  for  gold,  which  in  pre-  national   independence,   proved  of  little 

pared  from  gold  and  silver,  or  gold  and  use.     Carthage,  therefore,  though  defend' 

per,  or  gold,  fdlver  and  copper.    The  ed  by  numerous  fleets  and  armies,  was 

1  solder  ibr  silver  is  prepared  from  oTcnhrown  by  a  power  of  but  moderate 

equal  parts  of  silver  and  bnu^  but  made  strength,  but  relying  solely  on  the  valor 

eaaer  of  fusiim  by  the  admixture  of  one  of  ilsown  citizens.    The  example  of  Car- 

sixteentb  of  zinc     Tlie  bard  solder  for  thage  was  followed  bv  Syracuse  and  other 

brass  is  obtained  from  bivss  mixed  with  a  governments  of  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy, 

nixth,  or  an  eighth,  or  even  toiB  lialf  of  and  with  precisely  the  same  result     In 

zinc,  which  may  abo  be  used  for  the  hard  Egypt  also,  under  Psammetichus  and  his 

solder  of  copper.     It  is  sold  in  the  shops  successors,  Greek  mercenaries  were  em- 

in  a  granulated  form,  under  the  name  of  ployed  (about  686  B.  C,  on  which  ac- 

tpdttr  mlder.    The  soft  solders  melt  ea^  count  the  old  caste  of  warriors  emigrated 

ly,  but  are  panly  brittle,   and  therefore  to  j^thiopia);   but  a  nngle  battle  with 

cannot  be  hammered.    Of  this  kind  are  Cambyses  suffic«d  to  overturn  die  tfarmie 

the  fbUowing  mbnures  :^in  and  lead  in  of  the  Pharaohs,  alreadr  shaken  by  the 

equal  parts ;  of  still  easier  fusion  is  that  warlike  hordes  of  NebuchadnezzBr ;  and 

consisting  of  bismuth,  tin  and  lead  in  another  example  was  preaented  of  the  in- 

eaual  parts;  one  or  two  parts  of  bismuth,  sufficiency  of mereenariea;yeItheeniplov- 

or  tin  and  lead  each  one  part.     In  the  ment  of  tnem  became  more  geneiaL     In 

opemtion  of  soldering,  the  surfkces  of  the  Peraia,  military  serrice  was  confined  to  the 
loetal  intended  to  be  joined  must  be  made 

very  clean,  and  applied  to  each  other.     It  in  lulian,  loldalo,  &c.)  coma  from  ibe  midiflc 

is  usual  to  secure  them  by  a  ligature  of  LBlinlenn  loMrfonai,  oiiewhoreceives«iW(G*r- 

iron  wire,   or  other  similar  contrivance.  "!S  ■      u  r!^- E'^.T^T    Th^.f^JIri^l. 

"  ,         .,■»■■  .      ■   ■  1.  used  ID  old  EQEliih  wnltral.     1  hia  rtc^ivnv  pay 

The  solder  18  laid  upon  the  jomt,  together  distinpiisbed  Iho  Boldlen  fmm  the  Cnrmerfeidil 

with  sal-ammoniac  and  borajt,  or  common  mllLtia  ;  and  the  GcimBa  word  i oiJ  cami  inio  me 

glass,  according  to  the  degrees  of  heat  in-  became  thcSwiM  were  Ihefiret  hired  tbot-soldierii 

tended.    These  additions  defend  the  metal  bui  the  lem  Ibr  warrior  derived  from  U  finl  re- 

pitch  IB  somelimes  emljloyed.     Tm  foil,  u,  Ibc  other  natiou  of  Europe.    The  Geiraan 

applied    between  the  joints  of  fine  brass  word  lolii  (ttalian  ibUb,  French  loldt,  Spanish 

work,  fir«  moistened  with  a  strong  solu-  auMo.  always  signifying  ibe  pay  of  troopi)  has 

lion  of  sal-ammoniac,  makes  an  excellent  "T™  ™"™  ^^  "■"'  iTf.^''       *^.  ^    ^. 

.  ■  ,    .      '.  I.  _   .       _  -J  .  (nven  to  loldiere  as  pail  of  llKir  pay -,  bum  ourtl 

juncture,  care  bemg  taken  to  avoid  too  Siheru>bederived,!;l^.a/flrJr'<>i«",»^ia" 

much  beat.  Ociman  zahim,  froio  the  ancient  Geimin  mnl 

Sor.DiEK;*    original^   a  warrior   who  hUoi  (fram  wluch  the  Eogiish  i»  «^0,  which  b 

serves  for  nay,  from  which  CU^umetance,  ftwpemly  mat  with  in  the  Bulhon  of  Upper  Ger- 
many, and  correapondi  lo  the  Sweitiih  sffi/n.    11 

•  Om  af  the  siany  word!  met  with  m  all  the  means  (ojvk,  lo  Innu^.     From  Ihii  verb  cotMl 

laiKnage*  of  Western  EuR^,  and  ihm^  origi-  Ihe  eocient  gvredish  tiU,  signi^ing  ibe  fine  paid 

iibI&^  Teuloaic  origin,  yal,  in  iu  present  Term,  Ibr  murder.     SBl,  in  Icelandic,  to  ihis  day,  de- 

bomiwed  from  tba  languun  of  Ibe  Lathi  slock.  boIm  a  pruf    —■«   ~— wj_  ~_-i,.-  «t,^k 

BoliUer  (in  German,  Swe<£sh  and  French,  iMal :  lold,  the  pay 


against  Greece,  the  whole  uatioo  was  call-  braces  the  greatest  tnumpha  of  the  Ro- 

ed  to  nnns.    With  tlie  iD(Tt?afle  of  luxury  man  arms — the  conquea  of  Italy,  with  all 

among  the  ruling  iribei,  tlie  Btandiu^  or-  its  difUcultiea  and  dangers,  tlie  gigantic 

niiex  of  Persia  came  to  be  fonned  chiefly  gtniggle  with  Carthage,  and  the  humilia- 

of  barbarian  and  Greek  inerccnariea ;  and  lion  of  tlie  empirea  which  bad  grown  oul 

the  conHequpnce  was  that  this  vast  em-  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander.     But  as 

Eire  felt  to  pieces  when  boldly  attacked  tlie  avidity  fur  conquest  and  plunder  in- 

y  the  Mai-edoniuua.    The  flower  of  the  cruascd,  aiid  the  people  and  ibe  govem- 

armyof  Alexanderalso  coneistedofstaiid-  menl   became  more   and  more   cotrtipi, 

iiig  troops;  but  they  were  native  Mace-  Htandiiig  armies  gradually  come  into  uae, 

ilonians,  who,  elevated  by  the  genius  of  and   spldjers,  though   ecTiated  froni   the 

their  commander,  fought  fortlteirnational  citizens,   had  no  longer   the    cbaracier 

honor.     Ill  the  beet  times  of  Greece,  liur  of  citizens.    Marius,  contrary  to  the  an- 

oiily  ivars  had  been  of  a  national  chanic-  cienl  laws,  introduced  the  loivest  ralibiB, 

ter.    The  battle  of  Marathon,  the  noblest  which  bad  been  till  then  entirely  exempl 

conflict  rpcorded  in  Greek  history,  was  froih  service,  into  the  legions,  and  thus 

gained  by  10,000  Athenian  and  Ptatieati  changed  esaentially  the  spirit  of  the  Ro- 

citizens.     But  when  Athens  and  Sparta  inan  soldiery.     I'or  now  the  military  eer- 

l>egau  to  contend  for  the  supremacy  of  vice  became  a  prolesaion,  to  which  per- 

Greece;  wlien  iutonial  wars  became  fre-  sons  flocked,  who  were  destitute  of  pub-' 

quent,  and  degeneracv  increased, — then  lie  spirit  and  true  patriotism,  and  who 

mercenaries  were  employed.    The  num-  becanie  rattier  the  soldiers  of  the  general 

lier  of  ciiizeti-soldiera   diminished,  and  tlian  of  the  country.     Yet  important  vic- 

Orufco  tout  tier  liberty  in  the  battle  of  tories  were  still  gained  (as  those  of  Marios 

CliaTonea.     From  the  time  when  stand-  over  the  Cimbri  and  Teutonea,  and  those 

iiig  armies  cAine  extensively  into  use,  a  of  Sylla  over  Mithridates),  and  the  armies 

loelaiicholy  spectacle  is  presented.     Nu-  retained,partiatly  at  least,  a  national  diar- 

liuns  appear  to  awiut  their  l^te  passively,  ncler.     It  was  not  till  ttie  total  destruction 

In   all   dircctiouR  countries  are   overrun  of  liberty  tliat  an  entire  change  took  place 

with  trooue,  and  violence  prevails.    Every  in  the  military  system.     Before  that  time, 

BUCGCEsfiil  army  establishes  an   empire;  standing  troopK  bad  been  kept  for  the  de- 

every  ecnenil  iKComesamonarch.    Thus  fence  cT  the  frD:i Iters,  and  the  preserva. 

arose  (he  thrones  of  the  New  Macedonian,  tion  of  tranquillity  in  ihe  oppressed  pror- 


the   geleucidian,   PtoletnEean,   and  other  iiicee ;  but  in  Rome  and  Ital^-  the  army 

dynasties.     Even  in  Greece,  tyrants  (i.  e.  was  obliged  to  tespecl  the  majesty  of  the 

leaders  of  bands  of  warriors)  were  seen  people  and  the  authority  of  tlie  magis- 

iu  every  city,  oppressing  the  defenceless  trate.     Even  the  strtisgles,  often  attended 

or  peaceable  citizen,  until,  at  a  later  pe-  with  bloodshed,  which  took  place  in  the 

rio4  republics  again  arose  in  jEtolia  and  comilia,  and  on  other  occasions,  had  been 

Acbaia.    But  ttie  military  empires  which  chiefly  confined  to  citizens.    The  eoldiers 

grew  out  of  the  Macedonian  conqiiesui,  of  Syllawerelhe  first  whoshed  the  blood 

had   no  firm   foundation.      They  fell  in  of  Roman  citizens  without  shame   and 

quick  succession,  when  assailed  by  the  nithout    punishment.      These    outrages 

national  armies  of  Rome.     On  the  other  now   Itecame   common,  and   the  people 

hand,   the  small  jStolian  and    Achtean  fvere  obliged  to  submit  to  the  arrogance 

leagues  were  conquereii  with  greater  dif-  of  the  generals  and  the  lemons,  and  some- 

ficulty  than   the  wide-spreading  empire  limes  to  the  ineolenceof  an  armed  tabble, 

of  Antiochus,  and  their  national  wamore  until  at  length,  after  a  long  warfare  of 

were  overcome  rather   by  winning  and  factions,   Ihe  most  Buccessful   and   most 

treachery  than  by  force.     In  Rome,  until  artful  general  concentrated  in  himsetf  the 

the  latest  times  of  the  republic,  the  part  whole  military  power,and  became  unlim- 

of  the  people  capable  of  bearing  arms  tied  ruler  of  the  people  and  the  army, 

were  bound  by  law  to  serve,  vtheu  called  From  this  time,  diere  were  no  iQnger, 

tipon  by  ttie  magistrate.     No  pay  was  re-  either  in  Rome  or  the  provinces,  soldiers 

ceived  until  a  late  period;  and,  when  ii  of  a  national  character,  bui  only  toob  of 

wasallenethinlroduced,onaccountoftlie  the   monarcl^     The   more   despotic  the 

protracted  wars,  none  served  for  the  sake  government  became,  and  the  latae   the 

of  it,  but  merely  received  il  as  a  means  empire  was  assailed  by  tMibaiians,  the 

of  support  during  service.     Down  to  the  more  numerous  and  p^manent  becanw 

times  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  there  were  no  the  standing  forc«s.    The  ancient  laws, 


MiffBg  ali  citizaDa  to  MTve,  were  forgot'  the  required  amount  comUned  in  greuer 
ten,  and  the  characters  of  ritiEen  and  or  less  numbers,  to  eend  one  man  into  the 
soldier  became  nKire  and  more  diatiucL  field :  thus  the  richer  part  of  the  nation 
Hercenariea  were  now  in  requeHt,  who  formed  the  arm;.  But  political  chaiig«8 
wera  wflfing  to  keep  the  citizens  in  sub-  produced  changes  in  the  relntionfl  of  the 
jectioo,  for  high  pay  and  privil^ee  of  soldiers.  The  cosquering  tribe  otten  re- 
varioua  kinda.  At  a  still  bier  period,  mahied  in  a  cont^ered  province,  like  an 
when  the  degeneracy  of  the  people  was  anny  encamped  in  an  enemy's  country, 
fiightfiiUy  increased,  baitaiiana  were  U-  separated,  ss  it  were,  from  the  natives, 
ken  inia  pay,  whose  interest  was  still  who  were  excluded,  partially  <»■  entirely, 
more  oppcned  to  that  of  the  Roman  citi-  from  political  rights.  A  few  unfcstunate 
zens.  Only  in  great  emergenciee,  foiced  battles  were  alwavs  sufficient  to  orertunr 
leviee  of  the  people  of  the  country  were  such  empires  as  ihoM  of  tb*  Vandals,  thtf 
resorted  to.  The  emperors  granted  priv-  Ostrogoths,  &c.*  Only  when  the  cm- 
ileg«  after  priTilege,  and  fitvor  after  few,  quered  and  the  ccnquenws  became  mixed, 
to  these  pillars  of  their  tyranny ;  and  the  or  the  latter  were  the  most  numerous, 
nation  was  divided  into  two  hostile  claaaes,  'could  permanent  empires  be  ftinned,  such 
difiering  in  inteiests,  relations  and  rights,  as  that  of  the  Franks.  But,  by  degrees, 
one  of  which  was  degraded  by  law,  and  the  feudal  system  extingui^ed  allodial 
compelled  to  suffer  every  outrage  which  independence  in  the  Frankisb  and  otbw 
inaoknce  and  cruehr  could  inflict;  the  empires.  The  ancient  custom  of  ral  . 
other  was  above  the  law,  and  perpetrated  Germans  to  Rgbx  not  only  in  the  wars 
tfith  impunity  every  crime.  But  even  as  of 'the  whole  nation,  but  also  in  the  quar- 
the  people  trembled  befbie  the  tyrants,  reh  of  particular  leadeis,  gave  rise  to  this 
the  tyrants  tbemselvea  trembled  before  monstrous  system,  which  has  kept  Europe 
the  pretorian  guarda,  whom  they  were  so  long  enchained,  and  has  occasioned 
obliged  to  caress  in  all  possible  wa^s,  and  such  an  enormous  ezpendituie  of  blood, 
from  whom  they  suffered  many  insuhs.  Those  leaders  whose  'numerous  followers 
The  just  empenns,  friends  to  the  citizens,  had  enabled  them  to  render  particular 
as  Pertinax,  Alex.  Severus,  BolbinuB,  Pro-  services,  and  those  nobles  who  had  dis-'* 
bua,  Gratian,  Sic.,  were  killed  by  the  sol-  linguisbed  themselvee  by  military  talent 
diery,  who  lamented  the  death  of  mon-  or  valor,  and,  above  all,  the  king,  or  chief 
stera  like  Caligula  and  Commodu&  At  leader,  recinved  large  porllans  of  the  con- 
length,  the  divisioDs  of  these  very  soldien,  quered  country,  which  they  again  asngn- 
who  proclaimed  emperors  at  pleasure,  ed  to  their  followers  as  fiefs.  The  latter 
riiook  the  empire  to  its  foundation,  and  bound  themselves,  in  return,  to  continual 
the  German  and  Scythian  tribes  found  it  fidelity,  and  the  performance  of  military 
easy  to  conquer  Rome,  the  mistie«e  of  the  service.  The  increasing  lawlenneas  of 
worid,  whose  sway  extended  over  a'  those  times  obliged  the  poeseasoni  of 
hundred  nations,  and  who  had  at  her  small  allodial  estates  to  surrender  them 
command  the  resources  of  the  richest  to  the  more  powerful  lords,  and  receive 
countries,  and  of  the  most  experienced  ibem  back  as  flefit.  (See  thidal  Smtem,] 
tactics,  and  whose  standing  army  was  Kverv  landed  estate  became  a  fief;  and 
three  times  as  numerous  as  the  forces  this  nod  a  powerful  eCect  on  the  militoty  ' 
widi  which,  in  former  times,  she  hod  system.  Wars  were  now  carried  on 
conqueied  die  world.  After  the  fall  of  solely  or  chiefly  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Rome,  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  Germans  prince,  but  not  for  the  common  benefit 
Hmad  over  al)  Western  Europe,  and  as  The  old  national  militia  gradually  fell  into 
nr  as  Northern  A&ica.  The  Germans  disuse,  nay,  was  almost  fbivoiten.  The 
(GermiMmen,  Wehrm&jma;  armed  men,  or  kings  and  princes  preferred  the  service 
men  at  arms),  were  a  tribe  of  warriors ;  of  Ibeir  vanal9,asnoreBolveofth6  nation 
and  war  with  them  was  generally  a  na-  was  neceesaiy  to  call  them  to  arms.  The 
timal  affiur,  not  the  exclusive  concern  of  vassals,  In  [h«r  different  degrees,  formed 
one  class.-  Hence,  when  the  people  bad  a  sort  of  standing  army,  ready  to  obey 
conchided  on  war,  every  man  capable  of  ^ very  call  of  the  superior  lord ;  and  ftus 
bearing  anna  was  obliged  to  march  into  all  remains  of  popular  liberty  were  extin- 
ibe  field.  When  the  Oerroana  had  con-  fished,  and  a  feudal  uobdity,  that  is, 
qtieml  the  Roman  provineea,  their  milila-  nobility  of  a  military  character,  dependent 
rjconstitutionremamed tfaeaunSithougb,  on  the  monarch,  spiuig  up.  He  who 
at  8  later  period,  the  obligation  to  perform  vras  not  a  vassal  of  the  crown,  n-  of  a 
miKtary  service  was  attached  to  a  certain  •  xbc  Tiulu  in  Algien  have,  till  ludy,  pre- 
property.    Tliom  who  poMSMpd  lose  than    mied  aa  umubcc  of  a  aimilu  Kovermoeai. 
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poweriul  lonl,  Itecame  lost  in  ihe  iiinsa  of  not  allow  them  to  keep  b^e  armies  on 
tlie  people^  who  were  sunk  in  botidage.  fool.  In  peace,  therefore,  only  a  mdkII 
Ac  a  later  period,  the  qiirit  of  feudalism  number  or  soldiere  was  maiatained  fbr 
cbaiiged,  and  so  did  tlie  military  service  the  ^reaervaUon  of  iDCeniBl  tranquillii) ; 
cotiuected  nilli  it ;  but  tlie  oppreasioD  of  and,  in  time  of  war,  large  bodies  of  troops, 
the  people,  that  is,  of  the  mass  of  the  uuder  coinmaDdeie  called  combOttri 
people,  continued,  nay,  became  still  Be-  (q.  vAin  Italy,  were  taken  into  pay.  On 
verer.  Vassals  became  more  and  more  the  cioHe  ofihe  war,  they  were  dtamiased, 
]iowerfiil;  defibecaine  horediiary,and  the  and  offered  their  gervicee  in  other  quar- 
richervassals  almost  independent  of  their  ters.  This  system  led  to  great  abuBes. 
fbudal  lord.  They  obeyed  when  it  was  The  foruiofturi,  when  they  met,  fiequent- 
fbr  their  interest,  or  when  they  were  com-  ly  spared  each  other,  having  no  mutual 
l>elted.  The  ontj'  Hecurity  for  the  exist-  enmity,  and  committed  the  gTeateat  out- 
egcc  of  the  govern  men  ts,  whose  defence  rages  ointinEt  the  subjects  of  the  prince 
consisted  in  the  feudal  militia,  was  the  for  whom  tliey  nominally  fought.  Tbrir 
state  of  weakness  common  to  them  all.  bands  were  schools  of  licentiousness  and 
LatvleBsncss  and  brutal  tyraimy  now  crualty.  During  the  same  period,  the 
raged  in  ect;h  stale  for  several  centuries,  princes  fbuad  out  a  popular  mode  of 
until  the  power  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  rai«ug  taxes.  The  depuDes  of  the  people 
was  broken  by  a  union  of  the  niunarchs  were  asseinhled,and,Dya]l  kindsonnmi- 
dnsirouB  of  extending  tlicir  authority  with  ence,'  bribery,  grants  of  titles,  &c^  wet« 
the  third  estate  (deriving  its  origin  from  induced  to  assent  to  the  taxes  propcsed  by 
the  growth  of  cities  (q.  v.],  tlie  great  the  princes.  The  nations  now  thought 
source  of  modem  civilization],  which  was  they  had  gained  much  in  the  important 
desirous  to  protect  itself  against  the  in-  right  of  self-taxauon.  Supplies  for  iii- 
sup|>ortable  arrogance  of  the  nobility,  creasing  the  number  of  troops  were  will- 
Then  o  militia,  consisting  of  citizens,  was  ingly  granted,  to  obtain  long-demred 
fbmieJ  ui  the  cities — warriors  who  fought  privileges ,  but,  while  the  people  suftettd 
fbrtheirheorthsand  their  commonwealth;  themselves  to  be  disarmed,  and  furnished 
and  the  kings  (Philip  Augustus  of  France,  the  means  of  supporting  standing  armies, 
from  1180  to  1323,  was  the  first)  eatab-  all  the  barriers  were  overthrown,  which 
lished  annies  of  mercenaries,  to  protect  had  limited  tlie  arrogance  of  princes,  their 
their  thrones  against  their  vassals^  The  thbst  for  conqiiest,  and  the  oppression  of 
people,  groaning  under  the  oppression  of  the  people.  In  proportion  as  tlie  power 
the  nobles  and  the  priests,  considered  all  of  the  monarchs  was  augmented  by  div> 
the  power  that  the  throne  eninod  as  an  increase  of  their  armies,  uiey  became  able 
advantage  to  theniselrcs,  without  suspect-  to  add  cc)ntiuually  to  the  weight  of  the 
ing  the  pernicious  consequences  which  taxes.  The  kings  of  France,  who  .bad 
were  to  result  from  the  establishment  of  '  been  the  lir^t  to  establish  a  standing  anny, 
armies  composed  of  mercenaries.  Though  also  preceded  the  other  princes  tn  increas- 
teudal  service  continued,  the  standing  ieg  the  same,  and  in  restricting  ihepow- 
iroope  cune  more  and  more  into  use;  and  er  of  the  great  vassals,  in  the  grant  ofcon- 
even  cities,  republics  and  confederacies  siderable  privileges  to  the  commuoiiiea, 
(as  the  Hansa,  q.  v.),  kept  armies  on  foot  and  Ihe  siiiMequent  oppression  of  them,  io 
according  to  their  means.  An  increase  the  increase  of  taxes,  and  in  all  the  meas- 
of  these  forces  seemed  necessary,  on  ac-  ures  of  domestic  despotism  and  Ibicign 
count  of  the  increasing  power  of  the  tunbition.  About  100  years  after  Phibp 
Tut^s.  Amurach  I  (from  1360  to  1389)  Augustus,  wbo  had  surrounded  his  tbiooe 
founded  the  standing  army  of  janizorieb  wiUi  mercenaries,  Philip  IV,  or  the  Fair 
(q.  v.),  so  peculiar  in  their  organization,  (from  1385  to  1314),  followed  cloaely  in 
and  through  them  obtained  great  adran-  his  steps,  so  that  the  French  throne  be- 
tages  over  the  neighboring  stales,  which  came  more  powerful  than  any  oth^.  (See 
were  unable  to  oppose  to  him  an  equally  -frmy,  Stanoing.)  At  last,  the  unscrupii- 
strong  and  well-orgimizod  force.  But  the  ious  policy  of  Richelieu  completed  the 
fonnation  of  standing  armies  was  difficult.  Frencbsystem  offoreign  aggrandizement ; 
If  they  were  to  continue  wiiliout  limita-  and  all  restraints  on  the  increase  of  tbe 
tion  of  the  term  of  service,  they  must  lie'  'standing  army  were  removed,  as  Europe 
composed  of  volunteers.  To  induce  these  learned  In  the  pernicious  wars  of  Louts 
to  enlist,  pay  was  necessary,  and  the  XIV.  As  soon  as  France  had  completely 
troops  seemed  to  be  rather  in  the  service  established  a  military  power  independent 
of  the  monarch  than  in  tliatof  the  na-  ofthe  citizens,  othersiates  did  the  sune, 
lion,  while  the  revenues  of  the  fomierdid  some  from  neceatRiy,some  dazzled  l^  her 
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CTunple,  Bome  merely  Tur  the  giatificatioD  yoke   of   the   PhtUpa  awl  Louises,  lo  a 

of  the  monarch.    At  the  same  time,  in  all  Louvois,  and  even  lo  a  Pompadour.    The 

Fountriefl,  even  in  the  smalket,  the  army  monarch  dispoeed  of  tlie  property,  and 

became  (he  receptacle  of  the  idle  and  ar-  even    of   the  children,  of  hiH   subjects. 

rogont  notnUly,  who,  since  tlie  expiration  Heavily  did  thia  burden  press  upon  the 

of  the  feudal  times,  had  lost  their  original  continent  of  Europe   when  the  French 

occupation,  uid  yet   were,  for  the  moat  revoUition  began.    In  the  wars  which  en- 

pait,  too  indolent  atid  proud  to  follow  oc-  eued,  we  M  know  what  the  national  ar- 

CHpationB  honorable  to  H  citizen.  Through  mies  of   France    achieved    agaiaat    the 

a  variety  of  misconceptions,  Ihe  govern-  numl^erleaBmerceDariesof  iheodier  pow. 

Tnenta,  particularly  after  the  time  of  Fred'  ers.   The  conscription  (q.  v.),  being  iniro- 

eric  the  Great,  came  to   the  monstroua  duced,  made  eveiy  citizen   liable   to  be 

conclusion  that  a  great  military  state  was  drawn  as  a  soldier.    The  establishment 

the  perfection  of  political  society.     The  of  the  modern  militia  (of  which  we  have 

beneRta  which  Europe  has  so  long  deriv-  spoken  under  the  article  MUiHa)  isoneof 

ed  Irom  the  pohtical  example  of  Great  the  most  important  changee  in  the  history 

Britain,  have  boen  peculiarly  great  «nce  of  national  hberty,  as  no  means  so  effecl* 

that    period;    fur,    Dotwithstaadiug    the  ually  oblige  a  monarchical  government  to 

abuses  in  the  Euglish  administration,  the  yield  to  public  opiniou  as  en  army  ofciii- 

chief  objects   of   its   eovemment   have  zens.     A  brilliant  illustration  of  this  tnitli 

always  been  of  a  civil  cnaracier,  while  on  has  been  afforded,  of  late  years,   when 

the  continent  of  Europe,  a  military  spirit  some  of  the  moat  powerful  governments 

came  lo  pervade  the  whole  sj^tem.    The  of  Europe,  evidently  eager  to  make  war 

greater  states  considered  their  armies  as  against  liberal  piinciples,  have  been,  hitli. 

the  main  pillaroftheir  strength;  the  small  eno  at  least,  prevented  by  the  well-known 

onesimitacedthemjif  fromnoolhermotive,  disinclination  of  their  suhjncis.    Tbeidca 

from  that  of  show  andsplendor.  The  suffer-  of  inaintaiiiiiig  a  balance  of  poiver,  which 

inge  arising  &om  this  state  of  things  are  has  cost  Eurojie  rii-ers  of  blood,  and  ho-s 

much  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here;  been  made  the  pretext  for  every  disturb- 

it  affected  society  in  all  its  ramifications :  ance  of  peace  and  of  tlie  |)ohticBl  bal- 

wars  increased,  because  the  instruments  for  ance,  must  be  considered  as  mainly  a  con- 

ivarhadincresaed;  neither  in  the  times  of  sequence  of  the  numerous  standing  ar- 

the  allodial  nor  of  the  feudal  system  did  mies  ;  and  if  there  existed  no  annies  e\- 

sucb  general  and  protracted  coidlictsdes-  cept  those  of  a  truly  national  cbarocter, 

olate  Europe  as  during  this  last  period  :  men  would  think  as  little  of  making  war 

taxes  and  all  kinds  of  pohtical  burdens  upon  another  state  to  diminish  its  dispro- 

were  tearfully  augmented:  the  magnitude  portioned  power,  as  of  compelling  an  equal 

of  armies  and  the  system  of  military  su!>.  division  of  property  among  individiiale. 

ordination  had  a  decidedly  bad  effect  on  It  had  been  die  policy  of  governments  t<) 

the  citizens  at  large,  corniplinKtheirmor-  render  armies  mere  machmes;  but  they 

als,  and  blunting  their  seunbiTity  for  jus-  found,  in  the  wars  growing  out  of  the 

ticeandri^t:  the  frauds  and  violence  era-  French  revolution,  that  discipline  and  tac- 

ployed  to  recruit  tlie  armies  can  be  com-  tics  are  by  no   means  the  only   things 

paral  only  to  those  employed  in  carrying  which  ensure  victory.     The  moraU,  that 

on  the  ne^  slave-trade.     If  to  these  we  is,  spirit,  moral  feeling,  enthusiasm,  lanai- 

add  the  violation  of  all  constitutional  and  icisin,  are  even  more  important  than  the 

legal  barriers,  in  the  conduct  of  the  gov-  physical  power  of  an  army  and  militarr 

eruments  towards  the  people,  we  shall  skill  in  those  who  conduct  iu     History  af- 

have  enumerated  but  a  pott  of  the  evil  fords  numerous  instances  of  victories,  won 

consequences  of  these  machines  of  tyr-  bv  troope  animated  by  patriotism  or  reli- 

auay.    The  invention  of  gunpowder,  in  g]on,over  much  belter  prganized  and  bel- 

(he  fourteenth  cenmry,  producing  a  total  tcr  commanded  armies  composed  of  mer- 

change  in  the  military  art,  lied  acceler-  cenaries. 

Btodthearrivalofthisstateof  things.  The  The  class  of  soldiers  is  interesting,  not 

long  practice  required  to  attain  skill  in  the  only  in  a  historical  and  polidcel,  but  also 

service  of  artillery,  and  the  complicated  in  a  legal  view.      Soldiers  enjoy-certnio 

aystem  of  tactics  which  had  come  into  privileges    in   regard   to  the  making  of 

use  since  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  wills  (see  H^),  and   the   acquisition  of 

neemed  to  make  standing  anntee  India-  properly  during  war  (yeculitna  cnrtrtiwe); 

peneahle.    Th*. expensive  equipment  of  for  though  the  soldier  may  be  yet  un- 

lumies  demanded  high  taxes,  and  the  or-  der  paternal  power,  he  has  the  right  of 

mies  compelled  the  nations  (o  bow  to  the  a  pater  /amtftiM ;  i.  e.  he  may  dispose  of 


hii  iMvpert7  in  any  way  which  he  idbt  men  both  muried  and  unmuried,  fiom 
choooe.  In  Home  councneB,  he  is  not  al-  serenteen  n>  forty-rix  and  fiify  yean 
lowed  to  be  prejudiced  bv  i^norence  of  of  age :  no  one  was  exempted  except 
law.  In  many  countiiee,  De  m  encided  to  tboee  who  had  made  twen^  campaigns, 
a  trial  on  crinunal  charges  before  a  panic-  Be&trv  every  war,  as  no  saudiDg  army 
ular  court ;  in  En^and  and  the  U.  States,  existed,  the  new  legions  weie  arranged 
bowerer,  only  for  military  offences.  What  according  to  their  phymcal  and  morsJ 
nldiers  obtain  by  conquest  ia  oot  theirs,  qualities  by  the  mililAy  tribunes.  The 
but  belongs  to  tbeir  govenmient,  except-  younger  and  poorer  were  taken  for  MlAe«, 
ins  a  part  of  the  movable  property,  which  a  kind  of  lipit  troops  [the  atchoa  and 
is  left  to  them.  Public  money  or  military  elingers  were  foreigners).  Then  the  hailati 
Btorea  which  are  taken  must  be  given  up  were  selected  :  these  corre^Mmded  to  tbe 
to  the  public  authorities.  Tbe  lawn  of  the  companies  in  the  centre  of  ourrc^menta 
difierent  armiee,  aa  to  nuhtaiy  offences,  oftheline.  Then  fbllowedthe prtnc^M*; 
are  too  various  to  be  stated  here,  partic-  then  tbe  tnom ;  and  last  the  equUct. 
ulariy  aa  they  rary  niuch  with  the  de-  The  strength  and  compoeition  of  the  tb- 
gree  of  civilization,  and  the  character  of  rious  apecie«  of  ooops  in  the  l^ions 
tbe  iTDops.  (q.  v.)  varied.  Each  lM;ion  constituted  a 
We  AaB  now  speak  of  the  binoiy  of  small  army  of  from  4000  to  6000  men, 
tactics.  Wliether  an  army  is  actuated  by  including  all  kinds  of  troops,  workmen, 
anembuMaa6cpatriotinn,orBnyother  no-  utensils  and  snununition.  The  cavalry 
ble  feelingiort^amere  thirst  for  booi^,  it  constituted  but  the  twentieth  peirt  of  the  1&- 
remains,  to  a  certwn  de^^iee,  a  machme,  non,  comprising  only  two  or  three  hun- 
ofwhichdiepartsmustmove  in  obedience  dred  horsemeii,  who  also  fought  on  foot, 
to  a  diractiu  Intelligence  ;  and  in  jvo-  The  strength  of  armies  comisted  of  in- 
portion  as  this  understanding  exerts  a  fkntry.  A  consular  army  never  included 
more  complete  sway  over  tbe  great  ma-  rnore  than  18,600  men,  of  which  niunber 
chine,  composed  of  so  manv  individuals,  IBOO  were  cavalry.  In  times  of  dan- 
all  differing  morally  and  physicBlly,  the  ger,  several  armies  were  united.  Tie 
organization  of  the  army  approaches  Roman  forces  at  Caimte  included  four 
p^foction.  What  we  have  said  of  the  such  bodies  as  above  described,  since  it 
greet  importance  of  tbe  moral  character  amounted  to  about  80,000  men-  A  ctdiort 
«f  an  army,  will  diow  that  we  do  not  waa  a  company  of  from  400  to  600  inen. 
consider  modem  wars  as  merely  the  ope-  The  arms,  defensive  and  o^nsive,  difiir- 
ruion  of  two  tnachines  set  anunst  each  ed  acconUng  to  the  kinds  of  the  aoldien. 
'  other,  and  aa  decided  shnply  By  the  akill  A  Roman  warrkir  on  tbe  march  earned 
of  die  GonimandKB — a  common  mistake  in  anna,  camp  uteoala,  palisadea,  {kotn- 
among  persons  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  ions  ftv  nineteen  to  twenty  days,  &«.,  a 
wwftrs-  In  the  mstory  of  European  ar-  burthen  of  at  least  ninety  pouiids;  h«ice 
mies  and  tactics  we  may  distinguish  five  double  what  tbe  soldier  now  carries.  Ve- 
periods:  viz.  of  tbe  Roman  leeioDS,  of  the  getius  compares  an  army  carrying  1000 
Teutonic  feudal  armies,  of  the  invention  palisades  to  a  moving  fortren.  The 
of  gunpowder,  of  the  school  of  generals  physical  atrength  of  the  soldier  was  ezer- 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  ana  of  the  cised  incessantly.  The  recruits  wefe 
school  of  tbe  French  revolution.  trained  in  Rome  by  carrying  and  mareh- 
I.  The  Romans  were  but  very  imper-  ing  in  the  burning  sun.  In  the  camp  the 
tectly  acquainted  with  the  modern  system  soldiers  worked  on  roads  and  Iwidgea, 
of  deciding  the  &te  of  battles  by  prepar-  aqueducts,  &C.,  whereby  the  legions  woe 
alory  movements,  in  which  the  hostile  n^e  to  diffuse  Roman  civilization.  Tht 
forcesare  sometimes  occupied  formonths  Roman  soldier  was  the  best  builder 
before  meeting.  'Hiey  used  neither  mag-  of  walls  ever  Itnown.  Tbe  faatde  was 
azines  nor  arsenals,  nor  artfully  concealral  begun  by  the  vdiU*.  When  they  had  re- 
their  plans  of  operation.  Cssar,  while  treated  to  the  winos  of  each  legion,  or 
in  Gaul,  made  marches  of  thirty-seven  into  the  intervals,  the  Wfoti  threw  their 
miles  in  twentv-fbur  hours.  In  tbe  bet-  e()eara  when  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
ties,  tbe  struggle  of  the  line  decided  the  distant  from  the  enemy,  and  then  ruriied 
victory.  Till  the  time  of  Sdpio  Africa-  on,  awordin  band.  If  tnej  were  repulsed, 
HUB,  who  first  used  foreign  mercenaries  the  prinriptt  advanced,  and  the  former 
as  auxiliary  cavalry  (Numidians,  Span-  again  arranged  themaelvea  in  order.  If 
isrds,  &C.},  the  Roman  armiee  consisted  the  prineiptt  wavered,  then  tbe  compact 
of  Roman  citizens  or  allies.  OntheCom-  massoftnomfKeaedforward — havine-lUI 
piuMiriitwdie  legions  were  formed  of  then  tested  oit  one  knee,  pmlected  by  meir 
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shielda.     If  ihe  enemy  now  Ave  way,  AAer  thia  came  the  struggles  of  the  Swin 

the  velites  and  cavalry  aasailed  him,  and  for  their  lUierty.     Their  strength  was  in 

made  the  rout  complete.    This  threefold  in&itry.     In  order  to  withstand  the  men 

Une  of  battle  and  threefold  conflict  gave  at  arms,  they  cave  to  their  Infantry  the 

the  Roman  legions  an  advantage  over  the  helmet  and  cuirass,  halberd  and  snord. 

Macedonian  pnalknjt.  (q.  v.)    TheRoman  The  vicwiies  of  these  pike-men  attracted 


aoldier   always  remained    in   the  camp,  the  atteotion  of  all  military  nations.  Louh 

even  in  peace  lautra  ttatiua) :  he  was  al-  XI  of  France  took  6000  of  theni  into  his 

ways  occupied,'  and  subject  to  very  strict  service ;  and  in  the  Italian  war«  of  Chariee 

discipline.    This  kept  him  strong;  and  VIII,  the  Swiss  in&utry,  30,000    men 


the  march  than  at  presenL  Towards  the  were  ready  to  desert  the  standard  of  their 
end  of  the  republic,  the  armies  were  employer  whenever  their  pav  was  delay- 
much  increased  in  riumber  by  foreigners  ed.  At  an  earlier  period,  Hmilar  troops  of 
and  slaves;  but  their  moral  power  de-  pike-men  had  been  in  use  in  Germany, 
creased.  Au^tus  was  at  the  head  of  Spain  and  Fnwce.  Charlea  VII  of 
fort^-nine  legions  and  19,000  horse;  to  France,inparticular,hadinetituted  fifteen 
which  must  be  added  10,000  pretorians  "compagmes  iCordmmance"  (in  1444),  the 
and  the  provincial  troops.  With  the  dis-  first  standing  army,  and  "Jra/Kg  ardiert " 
cipline,  the  art  of  war  declined.  [in  1449},  If^OOO  intantry,  and  9000  horse. 
II.  In  the  time  of  HoDorius  and  Valen-  Louts  Xl  increased  the  aimy  to  39,000 
tinjan,  the  legions  could  no  longer  resist  infantry  and  19,000  cavahy.  Thiasubs©- 
the  irregiJar  attacks  of  the  Huns,  Goths,  quently  rendered  a  new  arrangement  ne- 
Vandals,  Burgundians  and  Franks,  whose  cessaiy.  Francis  I  divided  the  infantry 
power  consisted  wholly  in  their  number^  into  seven  legion«,  each  of  6000  men  ;  but 
physical  strength  and  impetuous  courage,  regiments  of  from  3000  to  3000  meta  soon 
Cuu-lemagne  pve  to  his  armies  an  or-  took  their  place.  These,  al  a  later  peiiod 
sanizotion  which  made  them  superior  to  were  a«ain  divided  into  battalions  of 
their  brave  hut  undisciplined  enemies;  &om  600  t6  700  men,  for  the  sake  of 
but  the  chronicles  do  not  afford  us  any  manceuvring  with  greater  ease.  The 
paniculBrg  on  this  point.  In  the  ebventb  eharp-shooters  were  light  tToaw,  and 
and twe]flhct;nturies,thearmie8Consisted  fought  like  the  vttila  of  the  Romans: 
ef  feudal  militia,  viz.  vassals,  who  served  behmd  Uiem  the  close  lines  of  pike-^nen 
under  the  banner  of  their  feudal  lords  for  advanced  to  battle. 

three  mcmtbs  or  nine^  days.  For  this  III.  Since  ihesixleeuth  centtuy,tbeuM 
period,  ereiy  one  provided  lumself  with  of  tire-arms  [rifles,  muskets  and  cannons] 
necessaries,  and,  on  its  expiration,  went  has  made  a  new  epoch  in  tactics.  The  fa- 
home,  whether  the  irar  was  at  an  end  or  mous  Spanish  general  Pescara  was  vie- 
not.  The  men  at  arms  (horKmen  in  ar-  torinuaat  Pavia,  in  1535,  over  the  French 
mor)were  the  strength  of  the  French  ar-  cavaliy  bv  means  of  fire-arma.  Rut  it 
my  ;  the  rest  consisted  of  infantry,  badly  was  lotig  oefore  the  tise  of  the  heavy  ord- 
armed  nud  exercised,  mostly  bondsmi^n.  nance  was  skilfully  combined  with  that 
When  the  arts  revived  in  Italy,  the  art  of  of  the  lance.  This  was  first  attempted 
war  also  attracted  its  share  ol^  attention,  by  Puysegur,  in  the  beginning  of  tbe 
and  was  improved  ;  but  the  wars  were  reign  of  I^uis  XIV.  The  superiority  of 
carried  on  by  mercenaries,  commanded  artillery  over  every  otlier  speciesof  arms 
by  the  amaoUieri,  already  mentioned,  was  now  decided ;  yet  the  use  of  lancee 
These  troops,  eager  only  for  pay  and  and  pikes  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
booty,  had  no  desire  for  each  other's  de-  seventeenth  century.  At  this  time,  lijrfit 
Btruction  i  and  this  circumstance  gave  rise  cavalry  aubstimted  the  carbine  for  the 
to  stratagems  and  artificial  iiiovemenls,  lance ;  but  the  defensive  arms — helmet, 
and  thus,  singularly  enough,  led  to  the  iu-  cuirass,  Sec. — were  laid  aside  too  soon, 
vention  of  modem  tactics.  Choice  of  After  the  match-l^«^ks  were  changed  for 
poratioDS,  marches  and  counter- marches,  flint-locks,  the  musketry  was  placed  in 
artificialattacksoffortres9es,surj>rises,and  the  first  line,  and  the  depth  of  the  order 
avoidance  of  disadvantageous  engage-  of  battle  gradually  dinunished.  Armies 
men  ts,  distinguish  the  wan  of  the  famous  had,  nil  then,  been  drswn  up  in  lines  six  or 
Du  Guesclin,  under  Charles  V,  king  of  eight  men  deep. 

France  (1364—80).    The  hands  of  mer-         IV.  This  diminution  took  place  chiefly 

cenaries  whom  he  commanded,  amount-  after  the  introduction  of  the  bayonet  (q.  v.}, 

ing  to  30,000  tncn,  vrcre  real  scourges  of  invented,  in  1670,  at  Bayoime.    More- 

Che  cotmtry  when  not  occupied  in  war.  over,  the  difference  between  heavy  and 
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light  in&DDT  now  ceased  entirely,  u  all  pmctised  the  boeest  frauds  and  violence 

wwe  aimed  in  the  une  way,  much  to  to  raiae  men. 

the  detriment  of  the   meana   of  attack.  V.  An  entire  change  waa  introdDCod 

The  onnies  wero  burdened  with  B  heavy  by  the  Ficnch  mvohidim ;  firat  in  France, 

poik   of  .  artillery  and  much   ba^aga,  Love  of  country,  Uberty,  glory,  nationaJ 

which  greatly  impeded  their  movementai  hatred,  and  the  h(^  of  pluDder,  every 

and  the  diaadvantage  of  tbedeeporderof  thbg  conepired  to  fill  the  French  aoklier 

banlewaanotyetfiill;  appreciated.     But,  with   the  highest  enthuuasm.*      In  die 

evenattbiapenod,tbeinfiuitiywereplaced  commencemenlof  the  wara  of  the  French 

in  the  centre,  and  the  cavalry  on  the  wings  revolution,  the  Girc«B  of  France  wetv  un- 

and  in  the  reserve.    (Maiam  and  Tailard  succeaaful.    The  officers,  who  were  all 

were  beaten  at  Blenheim  [q.  v.)  because  noblea,  had   emigrated  in  large  numben. 

they  had  placed  the  cavalry  in  the  centre.)  Their  place  was  supplied,  in  part,  by  inei- 

In  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  all  the  species  penenced  men;  the  old  troapsof  the  line 

of  fire-arma  were  imin«ved;  tactics  made  had  lost  their  discipline;  all   subordina- 

great  progrea,  and  the  art  of  fortification  tion  was  dissolved  ;  Fiance  was  without 

and   oesieging  was  carried  to  great  per-  defendeis.  The  people  then  felt  the  necea- 

fedion  by  Vauban.     Frederic  n  of  Prus-  aity  of  taking  their  own  defence  into  their 

aia  introduced  greater  Nmplicity,  order  own  hands ;  and,  on  the  fiiat  requisition, 

and  ease  into  the  mantnuvres  of  the  in-  of  the  unmarried  men  6t>ra  righteen  to 

ftntry.    The  firing  waa  performed  more  twenty-five,  a  milhon   men  entered  the 

quickly,  and  on  tne  field  of  battle  every  lines.     Their  school  was  the  field  of  bai- 

evolutioa  was  executed  wth  greater  pre-  tie ;   their  discipline    enthusiasm  ;    their 

ciaioiL    Among  the  greatest  geneiah  of  tactics  impeiuoei^.    With  fixed  bayonets, 

that  period  was  marabal  Saxe,  who  knew  singing  songs  of^  victdry,  they  asBauhed 

better  than  any  commander  of  his  time  thebatterieeof  the  enemy.     Againstsuch 

how  to  adapt  the  art  of  war  to  the  spirit  courage  the  fire  of  canniHi  was  of  little 

of  the  French  soldier.    After  the  seven  avail.     Wlien  the  fost  enthusiasm  had 

years'  war  (q.  v.),  the  Piunian  armv  was  in  some  measure  subsided,  the  aid  of  the 

considered  the  boA  in  Europe.    Soldiers  guillotinef  wasreeonedio;  but  tlienation- 

of  all  countries  flocked  to  the  reviews  of  al  pride  and  enlhusiaam  fin-  liberty  Btiii 

Frederic,  at  Potsdam,  to   study   in    his  remamed  the  great  moving  power.     The 

school.     But,  skilful  only  in  theory,  and  French  generals  again  em^yedartilleiy; 

poor  in  experience,  they  did  not  perceive  and  il  often  decided  the  victory.     In  the 

that  the  national  character  of  the  boldier  time  of  Louis  XIV,  an  army  of  90,000 

properiybelongstotheprovince  of  militv  men   had  but  40  cannons:  in  the  seven 

ry  calculaliDn.     The  soldier  whs  treated  years'  war,  an    army  equally  Urge  bad 

as  a  mere  machine,  and  the  perfection  190—300 ;  at  the  battles  of  Austeiiio, 

of  tactics   was   supposed  to    consist    in  Jena,  Friedland,  Wagiam,  Dreaden,  Leip- 

making  him   one,  as  tiearly  as  ponibte,  sic,  about  1200  cannons    were   brougni 

and   the  military  service  became  loaded  into  action.      The    mixture    of  th?  <^ 

with    trifling  details.       The  French    sol-  •  During  the  riege  of  Mai™,  wine  wm  eh«p : 

dier,    km  fitted  fi>r  such  discipline  than  ibo  French  loldien  inloiiraled  IbeiBwIrei ;  ibe 

the   native  of  any  other  COUDtiy,  became  lerviceiuffered,  Btid  levere  puoishmeonwereof 

diagusled,    and    negligent    of    emential  '■'''*  =""''■    ^'  '"'  ^^  ?"!'«  f  Rjf.holie?  g»« 

ppmo  of  ™ii»o'  to,y.  0*  ih.  £s'S,'.rtTrt^'?;lSi"rsi 

t  rench    artiUery   retained   its  Wd   rep-  aMnaidi.    No  soldier  vrat  stea  tntoiieweil  asaii 

utation,    because,   instead    of   imitating,  in  the  csmp.    A  rej^eni  of  dnifooDs  had  nf- 

it  WBB,  itself,  a  model.     The  manufacture  '"'>"<'  ™fj  severely  m  Uw  batlle  rfMareago,  ud 

of  arms  reached  the  highest  perfection  Bonapnoe,  w  ihe  review  after  the  baiite,  tm 

upde,  1«™XIV,    Bu,F™5,di«|.  ^,^Z-Z:^^'SVit~- 

pline,  whose  baas  is  honor,  received  the  tark  u>-mom>w."    Willi  lucb  »1dien  goodges- 

severest  shock  fitnn  the  minister  of  vrar,  erali  could  do  wobden. 

count  St.  Germain,  when  he  attempted -to  *  When,  after  the  Ion  of  the  linea  of  Weineo- 

introduce  the  German  mode  of  punish-  ^"3  '^^'S^'  "/ '™)'  "  **"'  <^  ^atn^  «■ 

men^  with  the  cane  and  ths  fla.'^of  the  '^^^L\Z"il^''^t.T:M:^rt: m, 

swoid.     Many  unnecessarv  details  were  Ihelaleoifbr  cninnisiid,lopulhtinKlf  at  Ihebod 

introduced   into   tactics.     The    mode   of  of  lh>?  armv,  bulthrealened  him  with  iheudiFM- 

enlistment,  too,  was  highly  prejudicial,  ti™  of  lHc  people,  if  he  ihouid  allow  bimt^fo 

Vagabonds,    criminals    who    Wished    to  ^.ti^T   ^       TL  23-' f^™  ^ 

escape  the  laws,  entered  the  service ,  and,  ^  d^"l:tf^'t«%l^Srplii:^X 

on  the  other  hand,  the  recruitmg  ofliceis  nix,  Hoche. 
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troo^  of  theliae  with  the  citiz«n-«o1dien  and  destitute  of  pectoral  fins.    The  back 

rcqiured  the  new  diBtribution  of  troofje  is  bended  with  five  or  man  trauarene, 

into    divi«onH,    brigades,    half  brigades  enliic,  black  linea.     It  ia  a  mft,  mucous 

(3400  men,  or  three  battahoua).     But  the  fiah,  of  an  o^  shape,  and  destitute  erf* 

new  HyBtem  of  manBgiog  and  Bupporting  apinea  or  prickles,  wliich  ii  brought  to 

the  troops  caused  u>o  much  wriung.     la  the  New  Yorit  market. — The  S.  piagutia 

the  train  of  the  army  was  found  a  multi-  is  also  destitute  of  pecteral  fina,  but  is 

tude  of  commissioaers  and  agents,  often  pointed  behind,  the  dorsal,  anal  aDd  cau- 

detrimentBl  both  to  the  conquered  coun-  dal  fins  all  uniting.    Hie  upper  aide  is 

tr;  and  the  aim;.     Great  aavsjitage  was  ravyisb.     It  is  found  along  the  coasts  of 

derired  fiom  the  tirmUtw   svBtem  (see  Carolina. — The  fishes  of  tne  ptturonieU* 

TVotSntn),  which  originatea  in  North  fenuly  are  reroariuihle,  among  vertetnl 

America  darinc  the  war  of  the  American  animals,  for  ^  wont  of  symmetry  be- 

revolution,  and    was    perfected    by   the  tween  the  two  sides  of  the  body — a  cbor- 

Frencb.    The  light  troops  were  increased  acter  entirely  unique,  and  which  destitwfi 

and  organized  anew,  and  the  infantry  of  many  a  beautiful  theory  conjured  up  by 

the  line  were  taught  to  perform  the  ser-  the  ingenuin  of  physioicwieie.    The  bead 

vice  of  the  light  inftntrr,  so  thai  the  is  remarlcably  distorted,  both  the  eyee  be- 

Fi«nch    tiradltwt  soon    oecame    much  mg  placed  on  the  aide  which  is  turned 

dreaded.    In  order  to  mareh  quickly,  and  upwanis  when  the  animal  is  in  the  water, 

to  execute  morements  with  large  masses  "Die  other,  or  blind  side,  is  alwaya  flat  and 

easily,  the  use  of  baggBge-wasona  was  whitish.   SometimesindividualHarefound 

abobshed,  and  pack-horaes   substituted,  with  the  eyes  placed  in  a  reversed  poti- 

Li^t  attillery,  which  had    been   intro-  tion  from  the  reel  of  the  ^ledeB;  others 

duced   by  Frederic   II,   was    carried  to  have  both   sides  colored  alike,  and  are 

great  perfection  by  the  French.     In  the  called  douhle.    This  happens  most  com- 

battle   of  Dresden   (August  36  and    37,  monly  to  the  brown  sine,  but  sometiines 

181^),  60  batteries  of  mounted  aniUeiy,  to  the  white  aba    They  are  all  destitute 

comprirang,  perhapj,  340  pieces,  in  the  of  a  swimming  bladder,  and  rarely  leave 

course  of  uiree  hours,  silenced  the  cannon  the  bottom.     A  Nngularmediod  of  taking 

of  the  enemy.    A  ftult  was  eommilied  flounders  from  the  shore  is  practised  at 

in  arranrang  together  in  re^ments   this  Boston  with  great  succes.     Two  rods  are 

species  of  force,  which  is  intended  to  act  selected;  a  hook  is  attached  to  the  ex* 

sometimes  iri  small  divisions,  sometimes  tretniiy  of  one,  and  the  sole  of  a  shoe  at 

m  Isree  masses.     Napoleon  at  length  as-  right  angles  tothatoftheolher;  the  latter 

signed  a  regiment  of  artillery  to   each  is  vibrated  in  the  water,  and  attracts  tbc 

corps  of  troops  of  the  hue.     It  is  singular  attention  of  the  fish,  which,  as  they  rise 

dial  a  truly  military  charoct^  was  not  to  visit  it,  are  caught  by  a  sudden  jerk  of 

civen   to    the   camp   equipage  till   1?^  the  hook  held  in  the'other  band.     The 

This  important  improvement  was    soon  season  when  this  mode   is  practiBed   is 

genetHUy  imitated,  most  perfectly  in  Rue-  when  the  ice  is  partially  mehed. 

sia.     On  account  of  the  size  of  the  ar-  Solebat,  or  SouTHWOLn  Bat  ;  a  bay 

nues,  it  was  necessary  te  dispense  with  of  the  German  ocean,  on  the  coast  of  8uf- 

tents   and  barracks;  and  the  system  of  folk,  noted   as  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary 

bivouacking  was  introduced,   which,   at  naval  engs^ment,  in  1672,  between  the 

fint,  gave  die  French  great   advantages,  combined  fleets  of  England  and  France, 

but  soon  weakened  their  troops  gready,  cousratins  of  101  sail,  and  that  of  the 

by  the  diseases  which  it  occamoned.  Dutch  of  91  sail.     In  1666,  a  famous  sea 

Sole   (nrfca).      The   soles  are   distin-  fieht  also  took   place  here  betvreen  the 

guished  <Tom  the  flounders  bv  having  the  iTuglish  and  Dutch,  w  which  I^e  latter 

mouth   turned  in.  an   opposite   direction  lost  seventy  vessels. 

vrilh  respect  to  the  eyes,  seemingly  de-  Solecism  (from  the  Latin  toUBeumta ; 

formed,  wiA  teeth  only  on  one  side,  and  Greek  iig>gun>pi<] ;  the   violation    of   the 

the  front  of  the  heod  almost  always  pro-  rules  of  a  language  in  speaking  or  writ- 

jecting.     The   common  sole  of  Europe  ing,so  called&om  the  town  ofSoli,in  the 

usually  weighs  about  four   pounds,  but  eastern  part  of  Cilicio,  in  Asia  Minor,  the 

occasionally  six   or  eirfil.     The  flesh  is  inhabitants  of  which  spoke  the   Greek 

tender  and  delicious.     Several  other  spe-  language  very  badly.     The  Romans  in- 

cice  are  found  in  the  European  and  Med-  eluded   even   awkward  eeatures  on   the 

iterranean   seas.      The   New   York   sole  stage  under  this  name.     The  ancients  dis- 
{S.  moOu,  Mitch.)  h 
A&\g  fish  six  or  se 
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ainglewordBi  b^thefi»mer,flT«i7Tiolat]on  ^IlablM  increaMd,  on  wMch  account tfae 

ofeyntax.  ( QuMdiltan,  lib.  L  di.  S.)   Hod-  Gennans  and  Dulch  rave  up  tius  nay  of 

em  gmnmanaOB  have  retained  the  wotda,  draignaling  them,    (^e  Vi,Se,Mi,) 

yet  not  with  preciselj'  the  aame  dislinc-  Solfataki  ;  a  height  near  Naples  ^ee 

lion  ;  nor  do  they  all  agree  in  the  diMinc-  ^apUt) ;  also  t,  lake  near  Rome,    (see 

lion  which  they  make.  Ctanpagna  di  Roma.] 

SoLEDKE    (in   German,   &blWn);   a  Solfesoi.     (See  Soifamg.) 

canton  of  Switzerland,  bounded  north  by  Solicitor,  Solicitor  General.   (See 

France  and  the  canton  of  Baale,  east  hj  the  articles  MtoetUa,  and  .SdvoeaU  ^Ikt 

Baale  and  Zurich,  aouth  and  west    by  Ootm.) 

Berne ;   square   miles,   275 ;    population.  Solid,  in   pbilosopby ;   a  body  whofle 

54,330  of  German  origin,  4310  Calvinists,  paits  are  bo  ccHinecled  together  as  not  to 

the  remainder  Catholics.   The  Jure  moun-  give  way  or  slip  from  each  other  upon  the 

tains  occupy  a  part  of  the  canton;  the  smallest  imiH«8n<Hi ;  in  which  sense  wtirf 

rest  of  it  is  level  and  fertile.     The  ground  stands  opposed  to  Jlwd.    Geotnetridaos 

is  portly  arable,  and  partly  adapted  to  pas-  define  a  eohd  to  be  tbe  third  species  of 

ture ;  and  the  cattle  of  this  canton  are  magnitude,orthatwhichbttatliieediinBn- 

conaidered  the  best  in  Switzerland.     So-  sions,  viz.  length,  breadth,  and  thickness 

leure  was  received  into  the  coniederocy  or  depth.     A  solid  may  be  conceived  to 

in  1481.     The  capital,  of  the  same  oatne  be  formed  by  the  revolution,  or  direct  mo- 

(4471  inhalnlantsV  stands  at  the  foot  of  tion,  of  a  superficies  of  any  figure  whal- 

moimt  Jura,  is  divided  by  tbe  Art  into  ever,  and  is  always  terminated  or  contain- 

two  parts,  fortified  with  walls  and  has-  ed  under  one  or  more  planes  or  sur&ces, 

tioDB,  and,  though  iircgular  and  built  in  as  a  surface  is  under  one  or  more  lines, 

a  bod  taste,  has  several  good  edifices.     It  Solid  Ahole  is  that  formed  by  three  or 

conUiinB  three  churches,  five  convents,  an  mure  plane  angles  meeting  in  a  point  j  like 

hoe^Htal,  a  lyceuoi  wi^  five  professors,  an  angle  of  a  die,  or  the  point  of  a  dia- 

andatownbWryofBOOOvoluines.    The  mond  well  cut.     Or,   more   geueially,  it 

environs   are   pleasant   aod   picturesque,  may  be  defined  tlie  iucliuation  of  several 

Tbe  town  is  very  ancient,  and  several  HO-  plane  surfaces,   or  one  or  more   curved 

man    antiquities    are  found  here,     (^ee  surfaces. 

SwUxrTiaad.)  Solids.     (See  JbiimaL  Mati^.) 

^olfiij*io  signifies,  originally,  to  exer-  Soliloiiui,  or  Monulooue,  in  the  dia 

cise  the  voice  upon  the  syllables  ut,  ri;,  ma,  or  n  work  of  dramatic  character;  the 

mi,  fa,  sol,  la  (soimization),  adopted  hy  expression  of  the  thoughts  or  feelings,  in 

Guido  of  Aiezzo  to  designate  the  notes,  laoguaecnot  addressed  toaeecondpersou; 

To  tbeee,  at  a  later  period,  the  French  it  is    therefore  opposed   to  the  lAoJisiw. 

added  the  syllable  «i,  in  order  tocompiete  Dramatic  niiters  have  recourse  to  eoulo- 

the  octave.     It  is  applied  also  to  the  sing-  quy  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  more  dis- 

ms  and  reading  of  notes  without  text,  in  tinctly  the  real  character  of  the  persona 

which  the  tones  only  are  named.     Pieces  of  the  action,  their  secret  motive8,andthe 

without  text,  inleoded  for  this  sort  of  ex-  manner  in  which  they  aic  olfected  by  in~ 


called  »olfcggu  Sometimes  )iortant  events,  and  thus  show  the  hidden 
oni  is  applied  also  to  instnunenlal  springs  of  the  action.  It  has  been  ob- 
(e.  g.  on  the  piano)  and  then  those    jected  that  soliloquy  isunDstural,andtliBt, 


mt,  which  are  merely  in-  m  real  life,  persons  alone  never  express 
tended  to  exercise  the  learner  in  resiling  their  feelings  aloud,  except  underasironi 
notes  end  hitting  intervals.  SoUaing,  ac-  excitement  and  in  a  few  words.  Even  a 
cording  to  theabove-named  syllableSthad  this  criticism  is  just,  the  monologue  can- 
reference  to  the  system  of  twenty-two  not  be  dispensed  with  in  the  drama ;  but 
=  good  taste  requires  that  it  should  be  used 
diatonic  tones  (from  g  to  e ),  divided  into  sparingly,  and  only  when  the  same  otnect 
seveu  hexachords,  established  by  Guido  cannot  be  effected  by  means  of  the  oia 
ofArezzo.     Tf  the  music  went  beyond  the  logue. 

stxth,the  syllables  were  changed,  in  order  Solthah  II.     (See  Solyman  11.) 

to  bring  (he  mt,  fa,  which  designated  the  Solikoen  ;    a   town   in    the    Pruadtn 

transition  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  de-  province    of  Julicrs-Clcves-Beig,   noted 

gree  of  the  bexochord,  to  its  proper  place  for  its   manufactures   of  iron   and  steel 

win,  for  which  certain  ruleB  were  given,  wrare,  and  *lk  etufls.     The  pt^ulatioo  of 

With    the  extuiaon   of  the  system  of  the  town  and  parish  exceeds  9000;  twenty 

tones  by  the  enharmonic  and  chromslic  miles  north-east  of  Cologne. 

getiera,thedifficultyofungiugafterthese  Solis,  Antonio  de;  a  SpanMi  poet  and 
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historian,  born  at  PloeenuL  in  Old  Ca^e,  rmgrt,  from  B.  C.  1015  to  975,  he  enjoyed 
in  1610.  His  inclinatioi)  for  dramatic  po-  the  miits  of  his  father's  laborB.  A  youth 
coy  proctlred  him  the  Rcquaintaiice  of  surrounded  with  royal  splendors  Inspired 
Caldenin,  for  some  of  whose  pieces  he  him  with  a  sense  of  dignity,  and  he  car- 
wrote  the  pieludea  {loot).  He  is  piin-  ried  with  him  to  the  throne,  which  he 
ci{wlly  known  at  present  as  a  bisluiical  ascended,  while  young,  with  the  cnieln 
writer.  Having  been  appointed  histori-  of BnEastemmonarch.the wisdomwhicn 
ographerof  thelndieE,hedrew  up  aworlc  be  had  derived  &om  the  leasooi  of  his 
entitled  ISrtoria  dt  la  Conquista  de  Mt-  father  and  his  Saber's  counaeilors.  To 
jico,  which  passed  throush  manv  editions,  conlinn  his  power,  he  caused  bis  brother 
and  of  which  an  En^liah  transIatioD  waa  Adonijah,  and  some  dtscoutented  nobles, 
published  in  1734  (foho).  He  took  orders  to  be  put  to  death,  and  formed  alliances 
in  the  church  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  with  forei^  nden.  Hii  remarkable 
and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1686.  judicial  deciaionB,  and  his  completion  of 
An  Qdition  of  ibe  History  of  the  Conquest  the  political  institutions  of  David,  showed 
of  Mexico,  in  the  oriKinal  Spanish,  was  a  superiority  of  genius,  which  gained  him 
printed  in  London  in  1809  (3  vols.,  fivo.).  the  respect  of  the  people.    By  the  build- 

SoLiTiiHe(French,faIifary)tBUBedalso  ing  of  the  temple,  which,  in  magnitude, 

as  a  substantive.     One  of  the  meanings  is  ^iTendor  and  beauty,  exceeded  any  former 

a  diamond  set  alone,  without  other  stonea  work  of  architeeuu^  he  pve  to  the  He- 

TDund  it.  brew   worship    a    magnificence    which 

SounzATiof.     (See  Sol^aing.)  bound  the  people  more  closely  to  their 

SoLila ;   a  German   fiunily  of  counts  national  ritea.     The  wealth  of  Solomon, 

and  princes,  in  Wetleravia,  sprung  from  accumulated  by  a  prudent  use  of  the  Creas- 

the  Block  of  Comrad  the  Saiian,     Since  uree  inherited  from  bis  father  by  success- 

143Si,  it  has  consisted  of  two  lines,  Solms-  ful  commerce,  through  which   be  first 

Braunfels  and  Solms-Lich,  the  ktter  of  mode  the  Hebrews  acouainted  with  nnvi- 

which  is  divided  into  the  branch  of  Lich  gadon ;  by  a  careful  administration  of  the 

and   Hohensolma  and' that  of  Laubach.  roval   revenues,  which  he  caused  to  be 

The  line  of  Braunfels  received  the  dignity  collected  by  twelve  governors ;  and  by  an 

•f  prince  of  the  empire  in  1742,  and  the  increase  oftaxes,— enabled  him  lomeettbe 

brsnch  of  Lich  and  Hohensolms  in  1793:  expense  of  erecting  the  temple,  building 

Id   I80G,  the  paeseasione  of  the   fkmily  palaces,  cities  and  fortifications,  and  ol 

were  mediatised,  and  are  now  subject  to  supporting  the  extravagance  of  a  luxuri- 

He^w-Darmsladt  and  Prussia.  ous  court.     But  while,  on  the  one   band. 

Solo  is  a  piece  of  music,  or  a  passage,  the  prosperity  of  the  people  was  promoted, 

in  which   a  sin^  voi<K   or  instrument  aitd  the  ana   and  civilization  were  im- 

perfbrms   quite   alone  (i.  e.  without  ac-  proved,  on  the  other,  an  example  of  per- 

companiment),  or  is  distinguished  above  nicious  luxury,  and  of  a  gradual  relaxa- 

the  other  voices.      Thus  there  are  violin  tion  of  the  severity  of  the  Mosaic  relipon, 

solos,  solos  for  the  pianoforte,  Si,c^  pieces  was  exhibited.     Admiration  of  Solomon's 

ftirtheviolinor the  piano  only ;  butasolo  wisdom  and   regal  magnificence,  which 

for  the  violb  also  signifies  a  passage  in  brought  crowds  of  ibreigneia  to  his  capi- 

which  the  violin  part  is  the  principaT.     A  tal,and,  among  the  reat,a  queen  of  Sheba, 

nolo,  also,  in  a  piece  of  mumc  for  several  easily  drowned  the  few  voices  of  discontent, 

iostrumenta  or  voices,  denotes  a  oasaage  His  justice  gained  him  the  respect  of  hia 

which  ia  to  be  executed  by  one  ot^the  in-  subjects ;  and  an  army  stood  at  his  com- 

stniraenta  separately.    And  ttdti  signifies  mand,    consisting    of  13,000  horsemen, 

that  all  the  voices  or  instruments  are  to  armed  in  the  Egyptian  manner,  and  1400 

commence  again  after  the  solo  has  been  war-cbariols,    to    overawe    the    Gentile 

played.      Sott,  in  the  plural,  denotes  that  tribes,  which   had   been   subjugated    by 

two  or  more  voices  or  instruments  are  to  David  to  the  Jewish  yoke,  and  were  now 

execute  a  passage  in  the  same  manner,  forced  to  labor  in  the  service  of  Solomon. 

distinctly  from  the  other  instniments  or  Fortune  long  seemed  to  favor  this  great 

voices.    (See  Obligabi.)     Peculiar  free-  king  ;  and  Israel,  in  tlje  fulness  of  its  pros- 

dom,  ease,  dislincmess,  and  power  of  ex-  penty,  scarcely   irerceived    tliat  lie  waa 

ecution,  is  required  to  perform  the  solo  commuaily     becoming     more     despotic. 

with  correctneaa,  taste  and  feeling.  Contrary  to  tlic  laws  of  Moses,  Solomon 

Solomon  ;  son  of  David  by  Bathsheba,  admitted  foreign  women  i  i  o  his  nume- 

through  whose  influence  he  ipherited  the  rous  harem  of  700  vrives  and  300  concu- 

J«i^£^throne,  in  preference  to  his  elder  bines ;  and,  from  love  to  these  women,  he 

brothers.    During  a  fong  and  peacetui  was  weak  enough,  in  hia  old  age,  to  per- 

voL.  XI.  41 
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vat  than  tbe  free  pfaetke  of  didr  idaU.-  mrdi,  wtik  die  Suwai  ve  |»i  mfcihwiii. 

troDs  wonUp^and  erea  lo  take  pan  in  il  Bil,lotfaeBninhwrftwoorincic,Te<fa- 

hinMPlT    StiU  hk  adTenarie^  wfaoy  to-  poaed  upon  a  coaKDon  fcot-aMfc,  wUdi 

wank  the  eloae  of  hk  life,  acnted  at  bia  ariKa  mm  ibe  axil  of  each  of  the  knca, 

tlai]Da,eoiildeflbetDOlbiDg;  but,  after  hk  Tbe  calrx  k  wandDg ;  Ibe  eatnOa  mono- 

flfth,  ibe  diacoDtcm  of  tuc  people  broke  petalou^  CTfindtical,  dirided  m  the  aun- 

ontiDtoopainbdlnn, and lua feeble  BOD,  mit  into  mx  ofatoae  lofaea;  tbe  capaoleii 

Rdioboain,  could  dm  nrerew  tbe  diriakn  a  rounded  beir 

of  tbe  IdngdooL  (See  Htbnut.)  Tbe  foiVf  We  bave  two  ^ 

jrean* reign (tf  Solomon,  the Im  jean  of    Statei.    Tbena 

which  were  kaa  glofiooa  than  tbe  fin,  k  fiom  tlw  roou,  which,  i 

■ill,  bowerer,  edebreted  aoioagtlte  JewB  Eoivpeao  apcicie^  an  foO  of  knoto;  and  a 

fx  ita  qriendor  and  Hm  bfpf  tnaquilfitr,  Banawwe  aectioa  of  iliem  sbowB  chatae- 

aaooeoftbe  bri^iteeipe*io(koftfaeirbi»-  teniriucb  ban  been  tboo^  by  the  n- 

1017.    Throucfaout  the  Eaa  it  k  cooad-  pentitioQ>  lo  leuiMuil  tbe  unpien  <^  tbe 

eted  aa  a  gcdden  af&    In  &et,  SolwDon  femoue  eeal  of  SoloDMa. 

fadooged  ntore  lo  tbe  EaK,  in  genenU,  SoLOMOH'a  Sana,  or  the  CAimcus, 

tlian  lo  hk  own  naiiotL    Hk  nwde  of  or  tbe  Soao  or  Bosos ;  one  of  ifae  book* 

thinkingwat  fi«er  Iban  beeeemed  a  He-  of  tbe  Old  Testament,  eoauaoBij  amib- 

brew.  ^le  wiilinp  contained  noder  bk  uted  ID  Solomon.    "Dte  manner,  UHieaid 

name  in  the  BU4e,  tbou^  lli^  may  have  cotoring  of  tfak  book  bear  marics  of  the 

been  o^leeted  and  ananged  at  a  later  voluptuouaiMES,  aplraidor  and  hum;  of 

period,  are  aubetamislly  the  work  of  Sd-  the  age  of  Sak>n>Mi ;  but  on  account  of 

Oman.      Tbey  breathe    a   philoacqriiica]  tbe  tmcea  of  tbe  Aramsau  dialect,  which 

•pirii,  elerated  above  the  prejudieea  of  hk  it  comaina,  it  baa  been  augned  by  Eich- 

natkML  Hk  Ptweiie  are  rich  in  iogenioua  horn,  Jabn  and  odMn,lo  a  later  period. 

and  Mpcioua  ofaaerrationB.    Hk  Eccle-  Hie  scenes  and  laeiiieBti  depicted  b  it 

naKes,  or  Preacher,  nvoia  of  the  [riiikiaa-  form  a  unnected  whole,  which  has  mem 

pby  which  men  of  tbe  worid,  aated  with  of  tbe  idyllic  or  pestotal  than  of  the  dia- 

a  long  course  of  pleasure,  (brm  from  the  malic  character.    Whether  we  conader  it 

results   of   tbrir   own    experience.     It  as  the  work  of  Solomon  or  of  some  ktef 

teaches  that  nothing  k  permBnent,  and  Hebrew  poet,  we  must  vievt  it  v  a  love 

therefore  we  riMuU  naaten  to  eiiioy  pres-  smg;  etmrely  destitute  of  rdi^ioua  allu- 

ent  good,  and  that  God  k  tiie   source  of  hods:  its  subject   ia  the  peaeKn  of  tbo 

all  madom.     (For  tbe  Canticles,  me  Sal-  teidegroom  v^   the  bride.      Fithq  the 

omon't  Smr.)     The  book  entitled   the  time  of  Origen  to  tbe  seventeenth  een- 

Wisdom   of  Solonxui,  though    received  tuiy,   cridcs  ascribed  an  all^arical  rv- 

into  the  CAnon  by  the  Roman  Catholic  ligmis   meaning  to  this  bocA ;  sad,  ibr 

cburch,iBrejecte<l,t>sBpocrypbal,by Proi-  ^ove  1200  yean,  it  was  intenweted  m 

esDuiti.     Sokimoa'a   wisdom  anil  hapfn-  describe  the   union   of  the  bithfiil  wMi 

ness   have  became  provertiiali   and  the  God,  Christ  being  signified    under    the 

&hles  of  the  rabblos,  and  tbe  heroic  and  emblem    of  the     bridegnxnu,    and    his 

erotic  poems  of  the  Pernana  and  Arabians  church    under  that  of  tbe   bride.     Tbe 

speak  of  him,  as  ibe  romantic  u^itions  older  Jewish  rabbis,  however,  pennitted 

of  the  Normans  and  Britons  do  of  king  the  reading  of  the  song  to  no  one  ander 

Arthur,  as   a   fabulous  monarch,  whose  thirty  yean  of  age,  and  did  not  allow  it  m 

natural  science  (mentioned  even  in  the  Bi-  be  r^d  and  explained  publicly.    Erasmus 

ble),  whose  wise  sayings  and  dark  riddles,  was  tbe  first  theologian  who  endearored 

whose  power  and  magnificence,  are  at-  to  expose  the  error  of  giving  an  allegor- 

tributed  to   magic.     According  to  these  ical  interpretation  to  this  poem.    Bossuet 

tietioos,  Solomon's  ring  was  the  taliamBn  considered    it  Solomon's    epitbahumum. 

of  his  wisdom  and  power,  and,  like  the  Lowth  represents  it  as  a  sacred  drama, 

temple  of  Solomon,  m  the  mysteries  of  Mr.  Good,  who  lias  given  a  metrical  v^r- 

the  free-maaons  and  rosicmcians,  has  a  sion  of  it  in  English,  conaidera  it  a  rat- 

Jeep,  symbolical  meaning.  lection  of  Hebrew  idyls ;  to  which  divisiou 

SoLONon's   Seal     [polygonaiam) ;     a  of  pc«tiT  ^r  William  Jones   bad   pnevi. 

genus  of  plants,  allieil  to  the  asparagus,  ously  referred  it 

whichit  resemblesintheflowersand^t,  Solon, one  of  tbe  seven  wke  men  of 

but  tbe  form  of  the  leaves  is  very  differenL  Greece,    and   the   legialator    of  Athens, 

These  last  are  entire,  more  or  leas  oval  fiouriahed  about  B.  C.  600.    He  was  de- 

or  lanceolate.     In  mostof  the  specieB,tbe  scended  fium  tbeanciemkitigBcd'Alheu^ 

leaves  are  altenuue,  and  all  directed  up-  and  from  Codrus.  bat  vres  in  such  dhi«w 
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ciicuDutaDces  M  to  b«oUiged  to  get  iiia  The^uUic  tnomrjruid  the  temples  were 

firiiic  bv  commerce.     He  pc^tceacd  po-  likewise  pluDdered.    A  new  cooHtitutioii 

elical  taleDIB,  uul  had  acquired  extensive  wns  the  general  wiab,  and  even  many  of 

knowledee  by  bit  tntvelo.     His  maimera  the  rich  saw  the  necenity  of  it.    In  the 

wenaffiuilBandpleariiig:  he  was  a  friend  third  year  of  the  forty-eixth  Olympiad 

to  reasonaUe  oijCTineDt,  not  indifierent  (B.  C.  594),  all  pertiea  united  in  cooohuik 

to  riches,  but  free  from  avarice:  univer-  Solon  archun,  and  in  investing  him  with 

salty  esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizenB,  he  full  powera  as  a  lawgiver.  He  immediately 

exercised  on  important  influence  in  public  abolished  most  of  the  cruel  laws  of  Draco, 

aflaiia.     It  woe  Iw  hia  means  that  the  in-  raised  the  nominal  value  of  money,  en- 

haLitanlB  of  Cirrha  were  punished  for  a  tirely  abrogated   Ibe   debts,  or    reduced 

violation  of  the  temple  at  Delplki ;   that  ihem  so  that  tbey  should  not  be  burden- 

tbose  persons  who  had,  coutrviy  to  their  aooae  to  the  debtors;  and  although,  at  fiiM, 

promise,  murdered  the  adherents  of  Cv-  neitber  party  was  satisfied  with   tbeM 

ron   (who  attempted  to  make    himself  measures^  the  poor  being  dearous  of  an 

master  of  Athens)  on  sacred  ground,  were  equal  diviaiDU  of  the  lands,  ^  they  were 

arraigned  and  coiulemned ;  and  that  Epi-  afterwards  convinced  of  their  expediency 

menidee  was  sent  for  from  Crete,  to  purify  and  wisdom.     At  the  same  time,  it  was 

the  city,  and  to  soften  the  fiercene«  of  made   a  standing    law,   that   no   citizen 

the   Athenians   by   religious    influences.  Aould   give  up  nis  own  pereon  or  his 

Pluurcb  sevH,  that  Solon  made  use  of  the  children  to  his  creditors,  in  saiisftction  of 

services  of  'Epimenides  in  the  promulsa-  bis  debts.    The  constitution  of  Solon  was 

lion  of  his  laws.    As  an  instance  of  hie  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  supreme 

patriotism,  we  may  mention  his  venturing  power  resided  m  the  whole  people,  and 

to  pnnwae  the  recovery  of  Salamis,  at  the  that  in  the  popular  aeaemblies  lay  the 

hazard  of  his  life.    Thai  island  had  been  prerogativeaofdeelsling  war  and  making 

conquered  by  the  Hegarensians ;  and  all  peace,   contractilig   and  abrogadug  altt- 


the  attempts  of  the  Athenians  to  red  uce    ances,  choosing  aiid  removing  magiattaie*. 

'    ■  ■" ■''  ■'       ■    repealingand  paasinglawB.    Thejudiciat 

power  was  divided  Detween  the  people 


therefore  been  forbidden,  under  pain  of 
death,  to  propose  the  renewal  of^tbe  at- 


greatest  warmth  I 


, ..     ^  .^ and  the  judicial  tribunals,  already  u 

tempt.      BolcMi,  diacontented    with    this  ixtence.     Public  ofiences  were  tried  be- 

Btate  of  things,  composed  an  elegy,  re-  fore  the  Areopagus  and  the  other  courts ; 

[TOBching  tl>e  Athenians  for  tbdr  weak-  private  suits  were  prosecuted  before  n — 


himself  mad,  recitnl    tribunals,  the   members  of  which  i 


chosen   by  lot  from  the   whole   people. 


tiesR^  ant^  feigning 

the  poem  with  the  „ ,                                     .     . 

fore  die  people.    T&  impreasion  which  ThecitizensweredividedintofourclaMe^ 

he  produced  was  heightened  by  the  ex-  three  of  which  were  determined  by  the 

hortations  of  Pisistratua,   who   mingled  sinountof  property,  the  fourth  being  com- 

with  the  crowd:  anew  war  vras  resofved  posed  of  all  those  who  had  no  propernr: 

upon,  and  the  command  of  the  expedition  this  clanivas  excluded  from  all  pubuc 

was  given  to  Sokm  and  Pisistratus.     By  offices,  but  was  Bdmitte4  into  the  general 

the   courage  and  prudence  of  the  com-  aswmblies  of  the  people.    This  errsnge- 

manders,  Balamis  was  recovered ;  and  it  ment  had  the  effect  to  encourage  indua- 

would  now  have  been  easy  fbr  Solon  to  try  among  the  lowest  class,  t^  rendering 

have   made  binself   tyrant  of  Adiens  ;  it  an  object  of  amtntion  to  them  to  raise 

but  he  rejected  all  proposals  of  that  na-  themselves  above  the  operation  of  the  ez- 

ture,  ccmvinced  drat  the  bapfnneai  of  bis  elusion ;  and  it  was  the  policyof  Sotoii  to 

fellow-citizens,  and  the  introduction  of  a  encourage  arts  end  industry,  upon  which 

new  and  salutary  fbrm  of  government,  the  proaperity  of  Athem  depended.    It 

wouM  bring  him  a  more  permanent  rep-  also  tended  to  place  the  most  vrorthy  and 

utation.      Draco's   bloody  laws   had   ef-  enlightened  citizens  in  offices  of  trust 

fected  no  reform  in  the  internal  condition  By  making  the  choice  of  ma^stratea  de- 

of  the  state:   Athens  was  divided   inm  pendent  not  on  lot,  but  on  the  votes  of 

foctiou:   the  common  people  were  en-  the  citizens,  a  proper  degree  of  influence 

tirely  in  the  power  of  the  rich  and  noble,  was  secured  to  the  most  respectable  por- 

and  were   cruelly  oppressed   by  them,  tion  of  the  people.    The  only  reward  of 

The  rich  compeUed  tneir  poor  debtors  public  officers  was  the  hbnor  attached  to 

either  to  cultiTate  their  grouindB  as  serfi,  their  offices,  no  salary  being  connected 

or  to  sell  their  children,  or  to  give  them-  with  theiiL    Still  further  to  excite  indus- 

Eetves  up  as  slaves;  and  many  citizens,  on    tryamong  tbr *''"  ' 

this  account,  abandoned  their  country,  empowered  to 
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eoD  WH  released  &am  the  obligation  of  hyAit.  (see  Cnttut),  Miletus,  where  he 
supporting  his  jutrents,  if  they  had  taught  met  Thkles  (q.  v.),  and  severs!  cities  of 
him  no  tr«de.  The  great  counteqioiBe  to  Greece  proper.  Returning  to  Atbeoa, 
the  poiver  of  the  people  coDiuBted  in  the  afler  an  absence  of  ten  yeara,  he  tauai 
organization  of  tne  Areopagus  and  the  the  state  lom  by  (be  old  party  hate ;  but 
inaululion  of  a  council  The  Areopagus  he  was  received  witli  general  esteem,  and 
not  eoly  judged  in  capital  casea,  but  Itept  all  parties  submitted  their  demands  to  hii 
up  a  rigorous  inspection  into  tlie  morals  decisioii.  Among  the  leaders,  at  this 
and  lives  of  the  citizens,  watched  over  the  time,  was  Pisistratus,  who  was  at  the 
Aithful  observance  of  the  laws,  and  pos-  bead  of  the  popular  party.  Although  a 
sessed  tnaiiy  of  the  privileges  of  archous.  fiiend  and  favorite  of  Solon,  he  found  an 
In  cases  of  emergency,  it  seems  to  hare  opponent  in  him,  when  liia  puqnee  of 
exercised  ell  poweie,  bke  the  Roman  die-  ODIaining  the  sovereignly  became  obnoua. 
totora.  The  new  senate  of  400  (choeen  Solon  left  Athens  for  ever,  and  died  aoon 
from  each  jiA3rff)  had  still  more  extensive  after;  l>ut  when  and  where  hie  death  took 
powerfl,  and  was  directed  by  an  executive  place  is  uncertain.  He  is  generally  rep- 
committee  (iff3rt(mu),cho0enfroin  its  own  resented. to  have  died  in  bis  eiebtieth 
number.  Solon  attempted  to  give  stabil'  year,  in  tbe  second  year  of  the  fi^-fifih 
i^  to  bis  constitution,  oj  a  law,  that  no  Olympiad.  Of  his  poems  and  other 
decree  contrary  to  existing  laws  should  writings  we  have  some  fisgments,  which 
he  valid,  and  that  whoever  repealed  an  are  contained  in  GlandorTs  Gnonueoruai 
old  law,  should  propose  a  new  oue  in  Poetanan  Optra  (Leipeic,  1776,  2d  voL). 
place  of  it;  and  to  prevent  the  increase  of  Tbe  letters  to  nsistratiiB,  and  to  some  of 
a  needy  populace,  he  made  it  difficult  for  the  seven  wise  men,  attributed  to  him,  ate 
a  foieigner  to  acquire  the  right  of  cili-  spurious. 

zenship  in  Athens.     Prodigal,  extravagant  Solothubn.     (See  SoUulk.) 

or  otherwise  immoral  citizens  were  not  Solstice,   in  astronomy  ;    that    time 

Esrmitted  to  speak  in  the  popular  aasem-  when  the  aim  is  in  one  of  the  solstitial 

lies,  and  were  thereby  excluded  from  all  points ;  that  is,  when  be  is  at  bis  greatest 

public  offices,     Bribery  was  punished  by  distance  from  the  equator,  and  is  so  called 

death,  or  a  fine  of  ten  times  the  amount  because  he  then  appears  to  sund  etill,aud 

of  the  bribe,  or  by  in&my,  both  parties  not  to  change  his  diatance  &om  tbe  equB- 

being  treated  as  equally  guilty.     Adul-  tor  for  some  lime — an  appearance  owinr 

tereis,    seducera  of  a   free   person,  and  to  the  obUqui^  of  our  sj^ere,  and  n 

procurers,  were  punished  with  death.    A    ■' ''  ' ' — "-- 

woman  guilty  of  adultery  was  to  be  di-    ^___   ._. .__   .    ._.... 

-vorced,  and  could  not  appear  at  the  pub-  year,  the  estival  or  summer  solstice,  and 
lie  festivals.  Tbe  bouts  for  the  public  the  byemal  or  winter  solstiee.  Theaum- 
instruction  of  youlh  were  fixed  with  the  mer  solstice  is  wben  the  sun  seems  to  de- 
gieMest  exactness;  and  foreigners  were  scribe  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  which  is  on 
tOT^den  all  access  to  the  gymnasia.  June  SS,  when  he  makes  the  longest  day : 
The  education  of  boys,  youths  and  men  the  winter  solstice  is  when  the  sun  enteis 
wasregulatedbyparticularlaws;  andpub-  the  fiist  degree,  or  seems  to  describe  the 
lie  officers  were  appointed  to  superintend  tropic  of  Capricorn,  which  is  on  Dec  32, 
the  conduct  of  masters  and  pupils.  Who-  when  he  makes  the  shortest  day.  This 
ever  could  not  afford  to  send  his  children  is  to  be  understood  of  our  northern  hem- 
to  a  gymnasium,  was  required  to  have  iapliere ;  for,  in  the  southern,  the  sun's 
them  taught  agricultureoru  trade.  Solon  entrance  intoCapricom  makes  the  sum- 
left  religion  unchanged,  but  gave  to  the  mer  solstice,  and  that  into  Cancer  the 
Areopagus  the  suoreme  direction  of  re-  winter  solstice.  The  two  points  of  the 
ligious  raattPrs,  anil  built  several  icinples,  ecliptic,  wherein  tbe  sun's  ^eatest  ascent 
among  which  was  one  to  Vemis  Pande-  above  ihe  equator,  and  his  descent  below 
mos  (the  priestewes  of  which  were  pul>-  it,  are  terminated,  are  called  the  soMtfiol 
lie  stnimpem).    When  Sotmi  had  com-  points;  and  a   circle,   supposed   to   pass 

fletcd  his  laws  (see  Pttiti  Lfge*  JMicm,  through  the  poles  of  the  worid  and  these 

aris,  1635),   he  caused  them  to  be  en-  points,  is  colled  Uie  acUtitial  colurt.     Tbe 

graved  on  wooden  cylinders,  and  bound  simimer  sotaiiilHl  poini  is  in  the  beginnini 

me  Aiheniana  by  an  oath  uot   to  make  of  the  first  degi-eeorCancer,aiid  is  called 

any  changes  in   his  code  for  ten  years.  Ihe   rtalival  or  summer  point  ;    and   ihe 

He  himself   left  the   counirv,  to    avoid  winter  solstitial  point  is  in  the  beginnuig 

being  obliged  to  make  any  alteivtions  ia  of  the  first  degree  of  Cnpricom,  and  is 

them,  and  visited  Egypt,  Crete,  Cyprus,  called    the   urmlrr   point.      These    two 
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paints  m  diametncatty  opposite  to  e*ch  of  the  fortreM  by  the  TuikA.  His  victori- 
otfaa-.  ous  UTtiB  made  bim  equally  dreaded  in 
SoLDTion.  (Elee  Cohtiioa^  Europe  sod  in  Asia.  His  empire  ex- 
Soinfin  II  (called  the  iotmrwwr  by  tended  from  Algiers  to  the  Euphrales, 
bis  own  subjects,  and  the  Magn^ctnt  by  and  &om  the  extremity  of  the  Black  sea 
the  Christiaiu)  was  the  only  eon  of  Selim  to  the  farthest  limits  ot  Greece  and  Epi- 
I,  whom  he  micceeded  in  1520.  Three  rus.  His  atrilities  were  equally  Ki^t  lor 
days  previous  to  the  death  of  bis  lather,  the  conduct  of  afiain  in  peace  and  in  war. 
and  at  the  same  tisse  when  ChsiiesV  was  As  a  general,  he  possessed  a  wonderful  ac- 
crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  was  pro-  tivity :  his  word  was  held  sacied :  h&  was 
claimed  suhan.  He  bad  not  been  edu-  a  finn  friend  lojustice,  ahhougb  hia  love 
cated  in  the  usual  manner  of  tbe  Ottoman  for  the  sultana  Hoiolana,  and  her  peraua- 
prince%  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  sions,  prerailed  upon  him  to  put  to  death 
initialed  in  alt  the  secrets  of  Mate  policy.  tSL  his  children  by  another  auliana,  to  se- 
Hia  lore  of  justice  appeared  st  the  very  cure  the  succesmon  to  Selim  her  son. 
commencement  of  his  reisn,  when  be  t«-  His  cruel^  tarnished  bis  fame.  Atier  the 
turned  the  proper^  which  his  btber  had  siege  of  Hohaiz,  by  his  oiden,  1500 1^ 
taken  from  individuala.  He  restored  the  the  most  distingui^ed  prisoneis  were 
authority  of  the  courts  of  juilice,  which  placed  in  a  circle,  and  beheaded,  in  pies- 
had  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  selected  ence  of  the  victorious  army.  Solyman 
goremors  and  <nher  officers  from  persons  thousbt  nothing  impossible  to  be  done 
who  possessed  propertv  and  were  Iioneat  wbicn  he  commanded.  When  one  of  hia 
"  I  inMitd,"  said  he,  "thai  they  should  re-  Kenerals  sent  him  word  that  bis  orders  to 
setnble  the  rivers  which  feriibze  the  build  a  bridge  over  the  Drave  could  not 
countries  throu^  which  they  flow,  ndt  be  executed,  Solyman  sent  him  a  linen 
the  streams  which  break  down  all  they  cord,  with  this  answer ;  "  The  sullan,  thy 
meeL"  Gazeli  Beg,  the  goremor  of  Syr-  master,  copunands  thee,  without  conaid- 
ia,  had  at  first  declared  against  Solynieii,  eration  of  the  difficulties,  lo  complete  the 
and  involved  a  part  of  Egypt  in  his  revolt;  bridge  over  the  Drave:  if  thou  doest  it 
but  he  was  overcome  by  the  generaJa  of  not,  on  his  arrival,  he  will  have  thee 
Solyman,  who  slso  destroved  the  Hame-  strangled  with  this  cord,  which  announces 
lukes  in  ^p^  and  concluded  an  armis-  to  thee  hie  supreme  will."  Solyman  used 
tice  with  Persia.  Having  thus  secured  his  unlimited  power  lo  establish  order  and 
himself  from  disturljance  on  the  side  of  securi^  in  his  dominioEis.  He  divided 
Syria  and  Egypt,  he  besieged  and  took  them  utto  districts,  of  wliich  each  was 
Bektade  in  ^1.  In  1522,  be  resolved  compelled  to  fiimisb  a  certain  number  of 
to  faeei^B  the  island  of  Biiodes,  which  soldiers.  The  jwoduce  of  a  certain  divis- 
bad  been  in  the  poeeession  of  tbe  knights  ion  of  country  m  every  province  was  ro- 
of Sl  John  for  313  yeatv.  He  wrote  a  served  for  the  support  oi  the  troops;  and 
baugh^  letter  to  tbe  knights,  in  which  be  he  provided  for  every  thing  connected 
called  on  them  to  surrender,  unless  they  with  nulitaiy  diaciplitie,  and  the  equip- 
wished  to  be  put  to  the  sword.  The  ment  of  soldien,  with  the  greate«  care, 
aiese  of  Rhodes  coM  him  many  men ;  but,  He  introduced  a  system  for  the  regulation 
at  kngth,  tbe  town,  being  reduced  to  ex-  of  tlie  finances  in  bis  empire ;  and,  that 
tremity,  was  forced  to  surrender,  Dec  26,  the  taxes  might  not  be  too  oppresnve,  be 
1533.  The  conqueror  now  turned  his  wsa  veiy  exact  in  bis  expenses.  He  was 
arms  aninst  Htmgary,  where  he  gtuned  the  greatest  of  all  the  Ottoman  emperors, 
tbe  b«3e  of  Mohatz,  m  ISW.  He  afler^  and  extended  his  power  widely,  by  force 
wuds  VotA.  Btida  (1S39),  advanced  to  of  arms,  in  Asia  and  Europe.  Under  his 
Vieona,  and,  in  twenty  days,  raadeas  loany  guvemment  the  Turiu  attained  their 
assaults  upon  this  city,  but  was  finally  highest  ^lory ;  hax  this  was  gradually  lost 
forced  lo  raise  the  nege,  with  th«  loss  of  under  his  suceeseors,  who  seldom  appear- 
80,CNXI  men.  In  1534,  be  n>»rehed  to-  ed  at  the  head  of  their  armies.  He  was 
wards  the  East,  took  possesnon  of  Tau-  in  the  highest  degree  ambitraus,  active, 
ria,but  was  defeated  by  Sfaah-Thamas;  and  fond  of  power;and  every  year  of  hia 
and,  in  1565,  his  army  m«  with  the  same  reign  was  distinpuiahed  by  some  great 
&te  before  Malta  as  formerly  before  Vi-  enterprise.  A  faithful  observer  of  his  re- 
enna.  In  1566,  he  lookpoaseBsion  of  the  ligion,  be  was  leas  vicious,  and  much 
idand  of  Scio,  and  ended  his  life,  Aug.  30  better  educated,  than  his  predecemor.  He 
of  the  some  year,  at  tbe  nege  of  Bigelh.  loved  metbematics,  and  particulariy  the 
in  Hungary,  in  the  seventy-wtth  year  of  study  of  bistoty.  He  wanted  but  few 
his  age,  and  four  days  before  die  taking  quahties  lo  make  him  a  great  prince,  but 
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man;  to  raake  bim  a  good  oik.    Those  volumes  l4to. ;  new  editioo,  1809 — 1812, 

who  reckon  the  emperors  of  Turkey  from  IS  vols.,  4to.,  edited  by  ^r  Walter  RcMt). 

the  conquest  of  Conaiantiiiople,  call  him  His  collection  of  original  papers  and  let- 

*■£   '.  .       -    -  ■- 

lawyer  and  statesman,  was  the  aoa  of  an  Souias'  Isla.ids.      (See    Btmwdtu' 

auornOT  at  Worceeter,  where  he  was  bom  blandt.) 

ia  1652.  He  was  eotered  a  gentleman  Boherset,  Eakl  of.  (See  Overbwy.) 
conunoBcr  at  Trinity  coUegs,  Oribrd,  Sohebskt,  Ddke  or.  (9ee  S^/mottr.) 
and,  being  destined  for  the  legal  profea-  SoMEaviLE,  William,  a  minor  poet, 
non,  pawed  some  time  as  clerk  lo  a  bar-  was  bom  in  Warwickshire,  in  1692,  and 
lister,  and,  when  called  to  the  bar  him-  educated  at  Oxford.  He  early  ciildvated 
self,  evbced  talents  of  a  high  order.  Hia  his  talent  for  poetry,  and  inherited  a  coo- 
principles  led  him  to  oppose  the  meas-  siderable  paternal  estate,  on  which  he 
urea  of  Charles  II;  and,  on  the  accession  chiefly  lived,  mingliuK  an  ardent  attacb- 
of  James  II,  fae  continued  a  firm  opposer  meiit  to  the  sports  of  the  field  with  the 
of  the  court,  and  acquired  great  creoit  as  studies  ofa  manof  letters.  He  was  cour- 
one  of  the  council  for  the  seven  Mshopa.  teous,  hospitabie,  convivial ;  but  carefess- 
He  heartily  concurred  in  the  revolution,  neaa  in  pecuniary  mattera,  by  inTolving 
and  BBt,  as  one  of  the  representatives  for  him  in  embarTassmencs,  preyed  on  .his 
Worcester,  in  the  convention  parliament,  mind,  and  produced  habils  which. riKHt- 
Bunimoned  by  the  prince  of  Orance,  and  ened  his  life.  He  died  in  1742.  Aa  a 
wasoneof  the  managers  appointea  by  the  poet,  Somervile  is  chiefly  known  by  his, 
commons  to  confer  with  the  lords  on  the  Chaae,  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  wliich 
word  ahdicaU.  In  1689,  he  was  knighted,  miunlains  a  respectable  rank  in  the  ^dac- 
and  made  solicicor-generBl ;  in  16!m,  at-  tic  and  deocriplive  class.  Another  piece, 
torney-genra^  and  lord-keep^  of  the  coimecled  with  the  Some  subject,  is  eiiti- 
great  seel  the  following  year,  in  which  tied  Field  Sports.  His  HobUnol,  «■  Ru- 
rjipacity  be  displayed  equal  ability,  iuleg-  rol  Games,  is  a  kind  of  mock  heroic.  Hii 
rity  and  gentlencas.  He  was  one  of  the  other  pieces  are  not  fiued  to  increase  his 
liist  paut)ns  of  Addison,  for  whom  he  repuiatibn.  (See  Johnson's  £>tKt  of  tkr 
procured  an  allowance,  to  enable  bim  to  Pottt.) 
niakeihe  tour  of  Italy.  In  1695,  he  was  Somhx.  {See  Departjatid.] 
made  lord  hirii  chuicellar  of  England,  SoiinAiiBDLiau  designates  the  well 
and  was  miaed  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  known  phenomena  of  Blee)t-wa[|dag.  It 
of  lord  Somera,  baron  Evesham.  Being  is  alao  used  for  a  certain  state  of  a  per 
now  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  whigs,  son  under  the  influence  of  animal  mag- 
he  maife  Rieac  exertions  to  moderate  Uie  netism.  (q.  v.)  The  pfaenorocoa  of  sleep- 
zeal  of  that  party.  After  the  death  of  walking  are  very  singular,  the  persoo  af- 
WiUiam,  lord  Somers  spent  his  time  ia  fected  performing  many  voluataryactkaiB, 
literary  retirement,  and  was  chmen  pres-  implying  a  certain  degree  of  perceptioo 
ident  of  the  royal  society.  In  17(W,  he  of  the  presence  of  external  objects.  1^ 
drew  up  d  plan  for  efiectmg  a  un'mn  be-  affection  is  commonly  considered  as  an 
tween  England  and  Scotland,  wliich  was  imp«-fect  degree  of  sleep.  "  Id  the  case 
so  much  approved,  that  queen  Anne  ap-  of  [he  somnambuli,"  says  Diigald  Stewart, 
pointed  him  one  of  the  commissioners  tii  "  the  mind  retains  its  power  over  the 
carry  it  into  execution.  Upon  a  change  limbs,  but  poMeasea  no  influence  over  its 
of  ministry,  in  1708,  he  was  nominated  (xvn  thoughts,  and  scarcely  any  over  the 
president  of  the  council,  but  was  again  body,  excepting  those  particular  memben 
dismissed  in  1710,  and,  in  April,  1716,  of  ii  which  ore  employed  in  walkipg." 
was  carried  ofTby  an  apoplectic  fit,  at  the  Sleep-walking  is  not  uufremiently  con- 
age  of  sixty-four.  He  was  a  patron  of  nected  vith  the  changea  of  the  moon; 
men  of  letters,  and  one  of  those  who  re-  when  people  will  rise,  walk  about,  do  cer- 
deemed  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  from  the  tain  thingn,  and  go  to  bed  again.  The 
obscuiin  in  which  party  prejudice  had  placing  ot  a  wet  cloth  by  the  side  of  the 
involved  it.  Besides  the  many  specchea  bed  of  such  a  person,  su  aa  to  wake  liiin 
and  political  tracts  attributed  to  him,  lie  inunediacely  nheu  he  steps  on  it,  is  re- 
translated some  of  Ovid'y  Epistles,  and  ommended  as  a  means  of  curing  this 
Plutarcb's  Life  of  Alcibiades.  He  also  habit.  The  subject  is  very  obscure,  the 
made  a  collection  of  scarce  tracts,  of  cases  not  having  been  pliitoeophically 
whidi  there  has  been  published  a  selec-  studied  to  a  sufiicieut  extent.  Aa  to  som- 
tkm.  in  four  parts,  aacli  consialing  of  four  nambulism  in  animal  magnetiw^  the  vo 
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tariM  of  tliiB  KJence  beiiere  that  the  bmin  only  naeiBled  (as  i»  ifae  case,  for  iDttmice, 

— the  peculiar  seat  of  the  higher  facul-  with  mnny  Bonalna  Kh*  the  ^^oDoforte  ac- 

ties — re«ra  during  Bomnainbulieni,  but  that  companiod  by  the  TioloDcelio),  or  the  in- 

tbe  vituJ  power  otthe  nervous  svstem  of  the  RrutneDts  ahemate,  eo  as  to  make  the  bo- 

abdomeuia  heightened  »omuch,thatit  con  nata  a  dialogue  of  htmninwDts.   Formeiij 

supplvjin  adegree,  theplace  of  the  brain,  the  aiHialB  usually   began  nith  a  lively 

and  anbrd  llie  means  of  perception.  Hence  paasage,  followed  by  an  andante  or  adacio ; 

a  letter  placed  on  the  stomach  of  a  per-  then  came  a  minuet  with  a  trio  (after- 

Bon  in  the  stale  of  sonmambulitun  can  be  waids  a  scherzo);  uid  laetly  a  rondo  or 

read  by  him !     We  must  refer  the  reader  ......                 ,    .,  -  . 

to   the  works   mentioned   in   the  article  .     ,     ._. 

MagTtetitm,  Ammd,  viz,  those  of  Wol-    oil    The  old  arrangement,  bov . 

Arth,  Kieaer,  &c.  longer  adhered  to,  and  sonaiss  are  now 

SoMnns(L&tin,>I««p),orHTPt<os(W>«i);  written  in  two,  tliree,  or  lour  divisions, 

in   ancient  mythology,  the  god  of  sleep.  But  still  it  is  a  complete  mufncal  piece,  id 

son  of  Nox  (Night),  and  twin  brother  of  which  the  paawges  are  connected  by  a 

Mors  (Death).    He  dwelt  at  the  western  common  character.     An  easy  or  short 

extremity  of  [he  world,  where  the  imagi-  souata  is  called  Kmatina.     The  most  dis- 

nation  of  early  poets  placed  aU  awfiil  be-  tinguished    composere     of   sonEitas    are 

ings.     The  Orphic  hymn  (84)  cdJs  Lethe  Jte<^h,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  dementi,  Cra- 

(Oblivion)  his  aister.     His  power  is  great,  mer,  Hiunmel,  Weber,  Moscbeles,  Kalk- 

aJid  both  mortals  and  gads  are  subject  to  hrenner,  Field. 

bim.     Some  of  the  later  poets  describe  Sohhet  {Italian  sonttto) ;  a  speciee  of 

him  as  a  handsome  youth,  some  as  a  dull  poetic  composition,  consisting  of  Iburteen 

and  lazy  god,  whose  dark  abode  no  ray  lines  of  equal  length — the  most  ancient 

of  Phoebus  enters.    (Omd.)     He  is  some-  form  of  Italian  poetry.     Itvras  used   at 

times  represented  with  a  wreath  of  pop-  an  earlier  period  amone  the  Provencals 

pies ;  sometimes  with  a  horn,  in  which  he  (q.  v.) ;  and,  in   the   thirteenth   century, 

caniesdreams.   According  tosome  poets,  count  Thibaut  de  Champagne  mentions 

he  produces  sleep  by  the  motion  of  his  it  as  a  species  of  poeny  utuvetsally  used 

wings ;  according  to  others,  he  sprinkles  and  known.     A  Provencal  sonnet,  writ- 

dto|>s  of  Lethe  on  the  eyes  of  mortals,  ten  in  13|}1,  and  endrelj'  conformable  to 

Ovid  gives  bim  a  thousand  children,  but  the   rules  for  this  speeies  of  poem,  in 

mentions  only  Morpheus,  Icelos,  Phobc'  which  Wilham  de  Almarichi   congiatu- 

lor  and  Phantasoe.  '  (See  Morfhtv*.)  lates  king  Robert  of  Naples,  is  to  he  Jound 

Son  (in  the  Tartar  languages,  rircr) ;  a  in  Nostradamus,  from  whom   Crescem- 

Fytlable  which  impeais  in  many  geograpb-  beni  borrowed  it  in  bis  Storia  dtlla  volgar 

ical  names,  m  JEjiniuon  (black  river),  M-  Poaia  (t.  i.).  In  Italy,  the  sonnet  was  nai- 

jon  (white  river).  uralized  about  the  mid'^eof  the  thirteenth 

SoitATA  [tonata,  or    nunufo,    Italian,  century,  when  Italian  poetry  became  iin- 

from  ■onorr,  to  sound)  is  a  simple  pi*c(i  bued  with   the  spirit  of  the  Proven^l. 

of  instrumental  music,  intended    lo    ex-  Fra  Guittone,  of  Arezzo  (died  1295),  the 

press  various  feelinas  in  different  passages,  first   Italian  poet   of  note,  was  also  the 

according  to  tlie  character  of  the  instru-  first  who  pve  to  the  sonnet,  at  least  in 

ment  used.     It  was  originally  designed  Italy,  that   regular  form  which  Petrarca 

for  one  instrument  only,  prindpelly  for  (died   1374)  carried    io  perfection,    and 

the   violin ;  afterwards  for  the  piano  al-  made  a  inodeL     In  France,  the  sonnet 

most  eiclunvely.    Subsequently,  sonatas  was  not  cultivated  after  the  extiuction  of 

were  composed,  in  which  the   piano  or  Ihe  Provencal  poetry,  until  die  raiteenlh 

barpdchonl  is  accompanied  by   other  in-  century;  buttbebotiif  run^s  (q.v^reduced 

stmments ;  for  instance,  the  violin  or  flule,  it  to  a  mere  play  on  word?.     In  Germany, 

h<wn,  clarionat.     Rut  tliese  latter  were  it  first  came  into  use  in  the  first  half  of 

also  called  triot.     The  union,  however,  is  the  seventeenth  century.     It  has  been  of 

DM   pleasing,  as  the  tone  of  the  Imrpsi-  late  much  cultivated   there,   but  is   not 

chord  is  too  weak,  and  the  pianoforte  does  adapted  for  the  language,  on  account  of 

not  hannonize  well  with  any  other  instru-  its  poverti' ju  rhymec.     In  feci,  the  strict 

menL    The  expression  of  the  sonata  is  nilea  of  the  rhyme  often  compel  the  poel 

to   he   delermmod  by  the   character  of  to  accommodate  the  ideas  to  the  exprep- 

the  instrument — a    circumstance   -which  siaii,even  inlanguageswhich,liketlieljal- 

inodem  composers  have  not  sufficiently  ian,  have  a  gt^at  number  of  rhymes  for  t>l- 

ofaserved.     In  sonatas  for  several  instru-  mosteverynnalsyllable;andinGermaii,iii 

nMiils,  the  [Hincipal  instrument  is  either  which  many  final  syllables  have  very  few 
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rityini*,  then  are    amaj   wonk  whkli  can  (IC^OO],  ■!«  unong    ite    prin^nl 

■ImoKalwBjiutimidetoilijiiiciwithcar^  Iowik. 

Uinadien;aaiballbeoccuinnc«oroa«  8otiT>»,HetirieW,«»erydi«JMg»»irt»ed 

of  them  in  a  MNmM  iaeiitahlj  mtmtu  to  noma  tt  om  tinMs  i*>b  faorn  in  1808,  at 

the  reader  what  words  are  to  foUow.  m  Co£kniz.     Her  pai«na   were  plaj^n. 

aa  n»  deroy  (be  cmi  pleasure  of  ifajme.  When  fire  jeaisMd,  she  appeared  en  Ac 

Aaoanetm^pnMuceagoodefiectwben  Kage  at  the  FranUbct  theatre.    In  hi«ue 

'    the  aubicct  ib  wdl  cbeeen,  and  naturally  she  receiTed  oMiniction  at  the  exc^ent 

•cconuiMidalea  itself  to  the  dinskKia  of  the  eonsenraioiT.  [q.  t.)    For  smdc  tune  abe 

ftoem;  but  k  icquirea  mucb  MU  to  make  held  an  apprantmetit  in  ibe  Italian  opeis 

itpkaianf ;  and  Petnica  hknaelf  sofDft-  at  Vienna-    In  1834,  with  ber  motliei 

times  beMMneBlMn^6vm  the  cooatraintB  and  ber  younger  uaur,  she  petficmed  n 

lo  which  he  »  sutyected.    Gotbe  wrote  Berlin,  where  she  becwne  a  g*e*>  &Tor- 

but  few ;  and  their  Mibject  is  the  difficul-  ae.    In  1826,  she  went  Co  Puis,  wbesr 

ties  of  the  form,  and  the  pleasure  of  over-  she  altmcted  equal  admiialiaa,  and  be- 

eaming  them.    The  sonnet  is  often  at-  came,  in  1827,  a  peribnner  at  (be  liaSMi 

teazled  by  pasoos  who  find  it  eaner  to  opera.     In    1838,  rite   viaiied    LmtdoD. 

fiimiafa  rfaymee  than  ideaB;_and  the  num-  She  haa  lately  leA  the  stage,  and  manied 

ber  of  iofliind  SMmets   in   Italian   and  a  count    Puri^,  deanieas,  agrecnUeneai 

Spanjsb  is  iminenee.    In  English,  abo,  and  flexibili^  are  united,  in  an  uncotn- 

tae^  ii  an  abundance  of  tbeoL — The  mon  d^ree,  in  ber  voice.    Her  expics- 

soDoet  propel^  consiets  of  tbuiteeu  iambic  sitHi  ia  masteriy;  her  person  and  her  act- 

Tersea  of  elereo  syllabk^  and  is  divided  ing  fine ;  ber  mannen  accompliahed ;  ber 

into  two  chief  parts :   tbe  first  cmnaia  reputation  uosuined,  and  her  disposkiBa 

of  two    dirisioas,  each    of   four    linea  beneralenL     These   qualities    combiDed 

(fiudernono,   fuoifrvtn) ;  the  second   of  to  inake  her  one  of  the  most  popolar 

two  diriHons  of  three  Inwa  mcb  (terxina).  nogera  wbo   erer  appeared  in  Europe. 

Thequadraini  bare  two  Aymes,  eacb  of  She  excels  in  tbesaitimentBl,the  humor- 

which  is  repeated  SnTr  times,  and,  accord-  ous  and  tlie  gracefiil,  and  in  Itaban  songs. 

ing  to  the  llalian  usage,  either  so  that  the  Her  chief  parlH  were  Axathe,ini)(r  An- 


cr,  which  is  nrer,  ihe  rhymes  akemste  (ri-  Roeina,  in  Rcweini's   Bartter  of  Seville ; 

maaUenuila);or,what  i8BtiUrarer,tbefirst  Caroline,  in  Mabimomo  Stgrdo ;  tec 

quadrain  ia  written  in  tbe  fiist  way,  and  Soddkab.     [See  Hmdoat.) 

the  second  in  the  second.     In  the  two  Soot.    {Soe  Jjomp-Blaekftad  Mmua^) 

terzine  there    are   either  three   rbymee,  Sopai ;  a  prufeeeor  of  Su&m.  (q-r.) 

aach  twice    repeved,    or    two    rhymea,  Sopsia,  Cnuacn  of  St.     Thefbunda- 

thrice  repeated,   in  all   postioDs.      The  lion  of  this  maoiifii^at  tem;^  in  Con- 

Ilaliana,  who  use  hardly  any  form   for  stantinople  was  laid  in  tbe  uath  century, 

lyrical  poetiy  but  the  sonnet  and  canzone,  in  the   r«gn  of  Justinian ;  and  the  woric 

have  invented  varieties  of  it,  Mich  as  the  was  completed  by  AntbenuusTreDe^tfae 

Anacreontic  sonnets,  with  lines  of  eiriil  most  celefirated  architect  of  his  age,  with 

syliablee,  and   thoee  with   a  coda.    The  ihe  aid  of  Imdorui  of  Miletus.    Anlfae- 

sonitet  genereUy  contains  oite  principal  mius  was  the  first  who  undertocA  to  a«cl 

idea,  pureued  through  the  various  anbth-  a  dome  on  four  arcsdee :  he    choee  tor 

eees  of  the  difierent  strophes,  and  adorned  this  purpose  the  form  of  a   Qred  eroaa. 

with  the  charm  of  riiyme.  Twenty  years  after  its  dedication,  in  5S3, 

SoNHiTEs.    (See  ^unn^.)  the  dome  was  shattered  by  an  earthquake. 

SoHOiA ;  one  of  the  states  of  the  Mei-  Another  Isidorus,  nej^ew  of  the  former, 

lean  confederacy  (see  Mexico),  lying  on  restored  it,  but  raised  it  twenty  feet  bi^ier 

tbe  Pacilic  ocean,  on  which  it  has  a  sea-  than  before,  ^ving  il  an  elliptical  inMettd 

coast  of  900   roiiee,   with   several   good  of  a  spherit^  form.    The  currature  of 

porta.     It  is  generally  billy,  a  large  por-  the  dome  ia  so  alight,  that  tbe  depth  is 

tion   of  it  lying  on  Ibe  uble    land.    It  eaual  to  only  one  aixth  of  the  diameter, 

abounda  in  mineral  wealth :  gold  is  found  which  b  115  feet ;  the  citscsnt,  wliich  has 

in  washings  and  mines,  and  the  silver  supplanted  ibe  cross  on  the  centre,  how- 

minea  ore  rich  and  numerous.     The  soil  ever,  is  180  feet  from  the  ground.     Thm 

is  also  fertile.    Tbe  capital  of  ihe  state  is  flattened  fetm  of  Ibe  dome  has  a  fine  ef 

Arime,with  a  population  of  TdOOsoula.  feet;  and    if  tbe  architect  attempted  to 

Cinakw  (9500),  Sonora  (6400),  and  CuUa-  imitate  the  arch  of  tbe  heavens,  Dalawqr 
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pKHiouDcei  the  attempt  mora  happily  cfaueoftMChenof  eloque  .  ,.^ 
accomplished  in  the  moHqua  of  Sl  So^ua  and  pditics,  which  Soumhed  in  GrMoe 
than  in  St.  Peter's  U  Rome.  The  ceding  in  the  fifth  caiturj  before  the  Christiui 
of  the  dome  over  the  twenty-four  win-  era,  ngnifiea  properly  wise  men  {n^, 
down  is  onkamented  with  mcsaic  woil,  in  wise),  and  waa  agsumed  by  them  out  of 
the  foim  of  Bmall  eub«s,  of  «  vitreous  learned  pride.  But  aa  the  latOT  sophiaiB 
suhaance,  which  VitniviuB  calls  fmattum.  strangely  perverted  the  acience  which 
BeaideB  conlaining  four  coloesal  figurce,  they  tai^t,  made  thenaelves  ridiculous 
which  rqireeent  serBphim,  the  ceiUnE  is  by  their  arrogance,  aud  drew  upon  them- 
gilt  all  over,  but  de&ced  by  time.  The  selves  the  haired  and  contempt  of  reason- 
airaogMDent  of  the  capitafa  is  not  con-  able  meo,  l^  the  pemicioue  and  corrupt 
formente  to  rule  ;  they  belong  tu  no  par-  principlea  which  they  odvocsied  witb  the 
ticular  style,  and  have  no  entablature,  utmcet  ahameleemeea,  the  title  became  a 
With  the  principal  dome  are  connected  termof  re|Himch,and  wafiu>phed  to  men 
two  half  domea  and  six  smaller  ones,  wfaoseektoconftundtheunaentandjngby 
which  add  to  the  general  effect.  The  vun  subtleties  and  ftlse  axioms,  to  shake 
tbna  of  the  building  ia  a  Greek  croaa,  in-  the  force  of  the  pura  precepts  of  reU^on 
■cribedin  aquadnngle;  but  the  interior  and  morala  Wefindtfaenamesofa  con- 
arsa  from  east  to  west  forms  an  ellipse,  siderable  number  of  sophists,  mentioned 
The  man  of  the  edifice  is  of  brick,  but  it  inGrecianfaistoiy,  dilfenngnot  lewintbe 
is  overlaid  with  marble  :  the  floor  is  of  kind  and  degree  of  their  uiowledge  than 
utooaic  woric,  composed  of  porphyry  and  in  the  places  of  their  tdcth.  'The  most 
verd  antique.  The  great  jtillais,  which  celebrated  are  Gorgisa  of  Iioontnun,  in 
support  the  dome,  consist  of  square  blocks  Sicily,  Protagoras  of  Abdeta,  Hippias  of 
•rstone,  bound  with  hoops  of  iron.  The  Ells,  Prodicus  of  Cos,  ThraaymacDus  of 
gallery  round  about  is  formed  by  sixty-  Chalcedon,  in  Asia  Minor.  All  these 
seven  columns,  eight  of  which  ate  por-  were  contemporary  with  Pericles  and 
phyry  (from  Aurelian's  temple  of  the  Socrates,  and  resembled  each  other  in 
Btm,  at  Rome).  EiiFht  others,  of  green  being  teachera  of  natural  phUosophy,  ge- 
iaspsr,  were  taken  mrni  the  temde  of  ometiy  and  arithmetic,  astronmny,  music, 
Diana,  at  Ephesus.  The  vestibule  has  theology,  morals,  logic  and  elo<iueiice. 
nine  bronze  floors,  ornamented  with  basso-  TfaisvarieEy  of  niUecB,  which  dx^  taught 
rslievoa.  The  interior  of  the  mosque  is  amongs  people  of  the  highen  refinement, 
343  feet  in  width,  fixun  north  to  south,  proves  that  they  had  cultivated  (heir 
and  269  in  length,  fi«m  east  to  west  powers  to  s  ceMun  degree ;  and,  in  Act, 
The  exterior  of  St.  Sophia  has  many  de-  they  rendered  impottant  services  to  lean- 
Acts  and  incongruous  additions ;  among  ing,  as  they  wen  the  first  cultivotora  of 
Others,  four  minarets,  made  since  h  be-  rhetoric  as  well  as  of  grammar  and  tnor' 
came  the  chief  mosque  of  the  Turks  als.  They  taught  all  these  sciences  in 
(1453),  have  given  it  the  appearaitce  of  an  attractiTe  language,  both  orally  and  in 
irr^ular  mass.— See  Gibbon's  i)eduuaruf  writing,  and  were  eveiy  where  recrived 
Fw  of  the  Jioman  Empire  {ch.Wv>d  66).  with  admiraticm.  Besides,  they  often  dis- 
Gr£k)t,  Voyagt  cU  ComtOnlinople  (with  en-  tin^uished  ihemselvee  m  the  service  of 
gmvinge) ;  Bandurls,  haptr.  Orient.  (Paris,  their  country.  At  leaa^  it  is  certain  that 
]711,  3  vol&,  foUo)  i  and  Houradgea  Gorgias,  Prodicus  and  Hipinas  were  em- 
d'Ohsson's  TiHtau  Onirtii  de  PEmpirt  ployed  in  difficuk  negotiationa.  But  MI- 
Ottoman  contain  representations  of  iL  liant  sa  the  sophists  appear  when  viewed 

SopHisn ;  a  fiillacy  in  reasoning.   (See  as  men  acquainted  wim  all  the  learning 

S^Ai^.)    Sophisms  are  usually  divided  of  their  ^,  and  succesiflUly  extwding 

by  lo^ctans  into  those  in  the  words  (in  its  limita,  it  is  not  lobe  denietl,  that,  when 

dieHone),  and  those  in  the  matter  (cxlm  viewed  on  the  datfc  nde,  tbev  ore  deeerv- 

dfc&nan).     Whalely   divides   them   into  ing  of  abhorrence.    The  unolushing  ef- 

thoae  in  which  the  conclusion  does  not  frontery  with  which  they  set  themselves 

follow  ftQvi  the  premises,  and  in  which  up  for  the  sole  posseBaors  of  all  wisdom, 

the  reasoning  is,  therefore,  false,  or  logical  human  and  divme,  shows  tbem  U>  have 

ftUaciee;  and  those  in  which  the  conclu-  been  impostors  or  conceited  pretenders, 

sion  does  follow  from  the  premises,  or  ina-  In  the  next  place,  they  abused  knowledge 

teria]  fiillacies.    For  the  various  kinds  of  to  gratify  the  basest  of  passions-avarice ; 

sopfaisms — peWwprtiwgm,^gnOTotK)  rfen-'  and,  finally,  they  preached  itrellgion  and 

ch^  poralogram,  &c, — we  must  refer  the  immorality,  ana  attacked  whatei-er  was 

reader  to  treatises  on  logic.  '  held    dear   and  sacred  by  the  people. 

Sophists.    Thia  name  of  a  peculiar  They  denied  the  existence  of  the  gods, 
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attributed  every  thing  lo  chance,  and  oil  proved,  I.  thai  there  is  nothing  real;  3, 
reliffiouB  ideas  to  the  inventioti  of  some  if  th^re  were  any  thmK  i«a],  it  could  not 
aitml  individuBl,  who,  sAer  men  had  long  be  known ;  and,  3.  if  it  wero  capidile  of 
dwelt  in  the  woods  like  wild  beaBta,  in-  being  known,  it  could  not  be  communi- 
Bjnred  hia  barbaroua  btethreo,  by  ihe  fie-  catedby  words.  Prodicusof  CoaproTed, 
tion  of  avenging  gods,  with  fear,  and  com-  in  a  discourse  cited  by  ^schines,  that  life 
pelled  them  to  submit  to  a  betterstate  of  is  not  a  deaiiable  gift,  and  attempted  to 
thin^  TheymaintBinedthftt  therigbtof  remove  the  fear  of  death  by  declaring 
lhenroog8stwaatbeontylBwofnBture,Biid  death  a  nonentity;  il  does  not  conceni 
that  all. -actions  were  indifferent — neither  the  living,  for  thev  have  nothing  to  do 
good  uor  bad.  This  distinction  wns  first  with  it ;  nor  the  dead,  becauae  they  are 
made  by  positive  laws ;  and  hence  differ^  no  more.  By  Hinilar  mphistry,  Protago- 
ent  nations  fom  different^stimates  of  the  raa  destroyed  the  distuiction  between 
morality  or  immorality  of  the  same  acdons.  truth  and  falsehood.  He  maintained,  that 
It  is  fbUy,  they  saserted,  to  point  out  what  mail  is  the  measure  of  ali  things,  and  thai 
is  good  or  just ;  tor  such  a  course  of  con-  nothing  really  exiets  but  what  he  con- 
duct would  be  connected  with  so  many  ceivea,  and  in  the  way  in  which  he  con- 
disadvantages  that  no  man  of  common  ceivea  it ;  and  sa  eveiv  asBertion  may  be 
sense  would  adopt  it  Proceeding  on  met  by  another,  it  js  foil;  to  dis^te, 
these  principlee,  they  declared  every  spe-  and  refiitation  is  sbaolulely  impoeaible. 
cies  of  fraud,  robbery  and  violence,  irmo-  These  noti(»i8  relate  to  important  sub- 
c^t  They  mainlained  that  moderatioii  JeclB ;  but  among  the  host  df  discipka, 
and  self-deitial  vrere  martcs  of  a  weak  who  fbUowed  the  Sophists,  there  was  a 
mind,  and  that  man's  true  happiness  con-  multitude  who  endeavored  lo  moke  them- 
aists  in  Ihe  gratificatioQ  of  all  his  desires,  selves  conspicuous  by  the  moat  abaufd 
Such  were  the  inftmous  doctrines  of  the  aitd  ridiculous  assertions.  Plato  haa 
Sophists;  and  they  appear  still  more  dtawnoneoftlieBechHiactera  in  hisDia- 
hatefbl,  when  we  remember  that  they  logue  of  Eulhydemus,  which,  in'ihe  per- 
were  adopted  merely  for  the  purpose  of  sons  of  Eulhydemus  and  Dionysodorus^ 
attracting  followers,  and  sadslying  their  describee  the  whole  tribe,  and  holds  them 
own  love  of  gain.  For  the  aame  men,  up  to  contempt  A  single  exainple  will 
who  BO  shameleaaly  preached  up  vice,  suffice.  Dionysodonis  saya,  "Tell  me, 
were  equally  eloquent  m  prwae  of  virtue,  Ctealppus,  have  you  a  bitch  ?  "  C  "  Yes, 
when  they  were  afiaid  of  offending  th«r  and  a  very  bad  one  loo."  D.  ■■  Has 
hearers  or  lonng  tfaeir  wealthy  disciplca.  Aeyoung?"  C  "Yes;  just  like  herselC" 
If  money  was  loDe  got  by  sound  precepta  D.  "Is  notadogtheirlauier?"  C.  "Yea; 
of  molality,  they  made  the  most  florid  I  saw  them  couple  myselC"  />.  "Is  be 
speeches  in  praise  of  virtue.  An  exam-  not  your  dog  P  C.  "  Certainly."  D. 
plfl  of  this  is  the  beautiful  story  of  Prodi-  "  Then  be  is  your  Guiier'.  So  your  &ther 
CUB,  called  the  Choice  of  HotcuIgb,  one  is  a  dog,  and  the  puppies  are  your  broth- 
of  tha  most  elegant  and  ingenious  SctionB  era ! "  On  such  miserable  verbal  quibbles 
o?  amiqui^.  It  is  pniserved  by  Xeno-  did  these  teamed  dispuluits  lay  claim  to 
nhon,  in  his  Memorsbiiia  of  Socrates  the  title  of  profound  and  subtle  inquirers 
(book  ii,  chap.  It  From  the  Sophists,  But  however  little  intrinue  value  their 
likew»B,  [miceeded  the  pernicious  art  teachingshad,  they  served  losetlfae  mind  , 
of  defending  the  most  contradictory  opin-  at  work;  and  we  cannot  help  regretting 
ions,  and  of  msking  the  most  evident  the  total  lom  of  their  writings,  as  we  can 
truths  appear  uncertain,  and  the  most  ex-  now  only  judge  of  their  tenets  and  prac- 
travaganl  ahaurdities  probable.  They  lice  from  the  accounts  of  others.  These 
ejected  this  by  fiilse  reasonings  and  cap-  accoimts,  however,  are  so  full  and  cod- 
tioua  queationB,  by  which  they  confused  sisienl  that  we  should  probably  find  no 
their  opponents.  This  art  was  the  more  cause  for  changing  our  opinions,  if  we 
dangerous  in  the  hands  of  these  corrupters  hod  their  own  works.  The  most  fiourieh- 
of  learning,  as  it  enabled  them  to  pass  ing  period  of  the  Sophists  was  fh>m  die 
themselves  off  on  inexperienced  young  Persian  war,  490  B.  C.,  to  the  death  of 
man  as  poeswWDrs  of  universal  knowledge,  Socrates,  ninety  years  later.  A  nqMd 
and  to  persuade  them  that  they  knew  glance  at  the  causes  of  Ihe  rise  and  sue- 
all  the  secrets  of  heaven  and  earth.  Many  ceas  of  such  a  cles  of  meo  in  Ch«ece,  a 
of  theur  arguments  and  conclusions  were  necessary.  It  is,  in  &ct,  however,  not 
extremely  absurd  ;  but  at  first  sight  they  more  wonderful  than  that  a  Socnies 
surprised  and  astonished  the  hearer,  should  flourish  there;  the  versatile  ge- 
Tbus  Goifpas,  in  a   treatise  on  nature,  nius  of  the  Greeks  exerted  itsdf  in  every 
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form  iinaginiible.    Bnidea,  the  state  of  chus,  -with  ifae  tragic  muk  of  AntigODe 

Buentific  and  religious  knowledge  among  in  bis  band.    Sophocles  began  bis  career 

the  Greeks,  at  that  time,  will  lufficieucly  aa  a  lyric  poet ;  but,  at  the  a^  of  twen- 

account  fbrthe  appearance  of  ibe  Sophista.  ly,  he  devoted  hiniHelf  to  the  drama,  and 

LeaminK  waa  in  lis  infancy  ;  acience  waa  Wame  the  rival  of  Machylus,  whom  he 

but  juBlbeginiiiDgtu  flourish;  moraJsand  BUrpaeoed    id  the    popular   &vor.     The 

theology  had  never  yet  been  made  the  fiiat  victory  whicb   he   gained   over  bis 

i^ibject  of  deep  and  critical  esaminatioo.  predecenor  was  brilliant:  the  first  prize 

These  great  services  ware  first  performed  was  awarded  to  bim  nineteen  times ;  the 

by  the   Sociatic    school ;    and    it  is  not  second  niU  oftener,  hut  never  the  third, 

strange  that  selflab  aiul  superficial  men  His  reputation  soon   spread  to    forei^ 

erred  so  egre^ously  respecting  those  lofty  oouDtriee^  and  several  princes  invited  him 

gubjaciB,  particulariy  where   the  Eleatic  to  their  couits.     But  be  remained  fiutbful 

school  dented  the  reality  of  experience  to   his  country.     The   Gr«ek   drama  Js 

and  tbe  evidence  of  the  senses,  and  per-  aeen  in  its  perfection  in  his  productionB. 

vened  kwc  into  dialectics     Constdering  Of  bis  nunterous  plavs,  which  some  hnve 

also  the  democratical  constitution  of  the  estimated  at  130,  only  seven  have  come 

Btaleeof  Greece, nbich  allowed  unlimited  down  to  us;  but  these  are  all  complete 

freedom  of  inrestisBtion,  it  will  appear  and  masterly  performances :  1.  tfae^ax; 

not  lees  iutuialf(H-&pfaists  to  have  sprung  Sl  Electra;  3.  Antigone;  4.  King  (Edi- 

up  antong  the    Greeks,  than  impbssible  )>ua;  5.  CEdipus  at  Colonos;  6.  the  Tra- 

forthem  to  have  arisen  among  the  He-  cbioians;  7.  Pbiloctetes.    Wewillnvaa 

brews  or  Romans.  short  sketch  of  their  contents,  remarking, 

SoPHOctES.    This  iminortBl  poet,  who  by  the  way,  that  we  can  diatiiiguish  no 

carried  the  Greek  drama  to  perfection,  trilopesand  tetralogies,  as  injGscbylus; 

was    probably  about    twenty-five    years  and  that,  according  lo  tbe  Scholiasts,  he 

younger    than    jEschylns,    and    fifteen  introduced  the  practice  of  contending  for 

yea»«lder  than  Euripides,  whom,  how-  the  prize  with  a  sibgle  piece ;  so  that  tbe 

ever,  he  survived.    They  both  died  in  the  distribution  of  the  tragic  port  into  trilogies 

third  year  of  the  93d  Olvmpiad.    The  (three  parts  or  distinct  pieces),  to  which  a 

second  year  of  the  71st  Olympiad  [B.  C.  satirical  piece  was  often  appended  (the 

495)  is  assigned  as  the  period  of  his  birth,  whole   being  styled   a  Uiralogy],  almoM 

He  was  descended  front  a.  rich  and  noble  wholly  went  out  of  use.     Sophocles  also 

ftniily  in  Athens  (or  rather  in  Ckilonoe,  a  first  introduced  a  third  actor,  and  limited 

village  belongiDg  to  Athens).    The  ad-  the    lyrical    element    or   chorus,   which 

vantaowof  afine  peison  (ihouch  nature  .£schylus  frequently  made  tbe  chief  pan 

bad  denied   him  a  good  voice)  and  his  of  the  tragedy.     In  the  Ajax,  we  see  that 

brilliant  genius  contributed    to    open   a  hero,  wounded  in  his  honor  1^  UlysBes,  in 

,  ^lendid  career  before  him.     Thoucb  the  tbe    contest   for  the   amjor  of  Achilles, 

nme  of  Sophocles,  as  a  poet,  has  eclipsed  seiTed  with  frenzy:  on  lecoverina  from 

hw  reputation  as  a  statesman,  yet  he  is  which,  as  if  blinded  by  the  dreadful  dis- 

mcDtianed  in  the  history  of  Athens  as  an  covery,  bo  destroyed  his  own  hfe.     The 

orchon,  with  Pericles  and  Thucydides,  in  ElecHa  bebnm  to  the  tragic -■' 

[be  war  against  Samoa ;  and  his  name  is  family  of  Peiops.     It  coQtai 

recoidcd .  among  the  priestsof  Ibe  city,  der  of  Clytemnestra  (who,  with  her  lover. 

His  death,  which  happened  in  his  ninety-  j£gimbuB,  bad  asassiDBted  her  husband 

fiflh  year,  is  so  enveloped  in  obscurity,  Agamemnon)  bv  the  hand  of  her  son 

that,  by  some,  he  is  sud  to  have  expired  Creates,  under  the  direction  of  bis  sister 

from  excessive  Joy,  in  consequence  of  the  Electra.     By  the  art  of  Ibe  poea,  Electia, 

unexpected  EUCcesH  of  one  of  his  dmmas  who  would  naturally  appear  as  a  subordi- 

al  Ibe  Olyminc  games ;  and  by  oiheia,  to  note  character,  is  made  tlie  heroine  of  ihe 

have  closed  hislife  during  the  recitation  action.     In  Antigone,  we  see  the  highest 

of  his  .Snkgont,  then  just  completed.     In  triumph  of  female  [cndemess.    Antigone, 

his   mgbiietli    year,    an    ungrateful    eon  tbe  wretched  daughter  of  the  wretched 

charged  him  before  a  judicial   tribunal  CEilipua,  and  guilty  of  no  crime  hut  that 

with   being    incompetent,   from    age,  to  of  attaching  her  own  fate  to  that  of  her 

manage  bis  domestic  afftirs;  but,  on  his  father,  is  the  only  being  in  Thebes  who 

reading  to  the  judHee  his  CEdipus  at  Co-  does  not  submit  to  Creon,  the  new  sove- 

lonoe,   which   he   had  just   written,  tbe  reign.     Her  heroism  is  of  the  highest  and 

complaint  was  dismiased,and  be  was  car-  most   feminine  character.      Her  lirother 

ried  to   his  house  in  triumph.     On  his  Polynices,  who  was  stain  before  Thebes, 

tomb  was  erected  a  marble  statue  of  Bac-  in  a  single  combat  i\1th  his  brother  Ete- 
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oeles,  ill  whicli  both  fell,  and  whoae  tniriBl    defeucelen  Philoctetes  to  n  aguMt  Troy- 
had  been  prohibited  by  Creon,  owed  a    But  the  frank  and  honest  T' — "' '~ 


Ere  to  tuB  Biner.    After  perfbrming  this    incap^le  of  carrying  on  such  a  dcfigii ; 
office  of  afiedion  with  the  toidemeM    and  Herculea  now  appeari  brinpw  rec- 
in,  but  an  unshaken  firmnws^    oudliation,   promimng  health,  .and  pej^ 


sbn  goes  her  sad  (ud  solitary  way  to  the  iundine  Pbifoctetes  to  pardon  the  ingiati- 
cold,  stoQy  tied  prepared  for  ber.  Accord-  tude  or  the  Greeks,  and  to  complj  with 
ing  to  Solger,  the  point  of  the  tragedy  their  request.  The  dwtinguishuig  char- 
consists,  not  in  the  elevation  of  the  hero-  acleristic  of  the  Greek  drama  is  smplicii^. 
ine,  but  in  the  ccHiflict  of  divine  and-  hu-  Thenc«  its  precision  and  perfectioti  of 
man  laws.  The  King  CEdipus,  and  form ;  thence  its  little  enternal  omamenE, 
CEdipHie  atColono^arepartsof  ooestory;  the  accuracy  with  which  the  chsraciera 
and  the  tragic  points  in  the  history  of  are  defined,  the  finish  of  the  cohMing^  the 
CEdipuB  are  thus  exhibited  in  a  terrific  keeping  of  the  whole,  and  the  perfection 
d«uble  picture.  These  tragedies  are  of  the  reiafication.  The  unities  of  tiote 
founded  on  the  principle  that  man  cannot  and  place  are  strictly  observed ;  the  plot 
escape  bis  desdny,  and  that  the  profound-  is  seldom  intricate,  but  is  Ailfidly  coo- 
e!t  wisdom  &aty  dtsws  the  corda  of  fate  trived,  and  the  diction  is  lof^  and  pore 
more  tightly,  tfll  that  almighty  Power  is  The  beautifbl  rather  than  the  stmige  and 
appeued  t^  vohmtarv  penance  and  hu-  awiiil,  as  in  .£scfayhu,  than  the  leader, 
miliation.  In  the  former,  a  dreadful  as  in  Euripides,  is  its  predominant  feawre. 
mystery  is  suddenly  revealed,  while  the  (See  Drama.)  In  alt  litesc  qualities,  Soph- 
wretched  victim  trembles  to  behold  the  ocles  excelled,  and  wae  therefore  the 
unwelcome  li^t.  The  unconscious  pat-  finest  model  of  Grecian  poetn.  The 
ricide,  and  husband  of  bis  mother,  as  one  characlets  of  Sophocles  are  undoubtedly 
veil  after  another  ftlls  away,  hurries  back  tbe  most  perfect  distinct  and  imhviduat 
to  the  darkneaa,  which  has  been  removed  that  can  be  drawn,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
Gtnn  arouitd  him,  b^  tearing  out  his  eyee,  arrayed  in  all  the  charms  of  ideal  repiv- 
Bod  flees  into  miserable  exile.  The  sentation.  His  choruses  have  always 
counterpart  of  this  moving  picture  is  been  celebrated  as  the  finest  productionn 
drawn  in  Che  (Edipus  at  Cotonos,  weighed  of  dramadc  poetry.  No  tragic  poet,  iu 
down  by  guilt  and  age.  The  darker  Tines  ancient  or  modem  days,  has  writtrai  with 
of  the  horrible  event  are  now  softened  by  bo  much  elevation  and  purity  of  wyfc. 
time.  His  crime  has  been  expiated  by  The  vertftfication  of  Bt^hodes  stuids 
long  sufferings.  In  the  grove  of  the  alone  in  dignity  and  elegance,  and  his 
avenging  goddesses,  by  whom  the  whole  iambics  ere  acknowled^d  to  be  the 
dreadful  tissue  bad  been  woven,  hie  purest  and  most  regttlar.  Of  the  modem 
wretched  wanderings  end.  (Edipus  finds  editions  of  his  tragedies,  tbe  best  are  tboee 
at  Colonoe,  near  the  walls  of  Athens,  in  of  firuock  (Stni^urtr,  1786,  3  lola.,  4to, 
tbe  solitary  abode  of  the  Furies,  rest  and  and  4  vols.,  Svo. ;  17^,  3  vols.),  and  Eir- 
a  grave.  The  Trachiniaiu  is  founded  on  furdt  (a  snail  edition,  continued  by  Hei^ 
the  history  of  Hercules;  Dejanira,  in  the  mann,  Leipeic,  160&— 35,  7  TobL,eiid  a 
excen  of  her  love,  becomes  the  murderer  larger,  18Q3, 6  vols.).  The  traeedies  have 
of  the  hero  who  is  taken,  as  it  were,  in  the  been  translated  into  English  by  Fivnck- 
snares  of  &Ie  itself  like  Agamemnon,  lin  and  Potter.— See  L^ung^  Ldien  dtt 
only  that,  m  the  latter  case,  the  victim  is  Sopkocla;  JacoVvCliamclert^Si  '  ' 
more  innocent  than  Hercules,  and,  in  the  in  the  AbcUrogt  Tti  Solger,  4tb  v( 
former,  the  murderer  'A  more  guiltless  Solger's  AbcA/oM  (1828). ' 
than  Clytemneatra.  Philoctetes,  the  heir  Kophomsba.  (See  Marmitta.) 
of  tbe  weapons  of  Hercules,  languished  Sofra-io,  in  Italian  (duconhu,  Latin; 
'for  years  on  the  desolate  Lemnos,  where  kdettiu,  in  French),  in  music,  deiratni 
he  had  been  deserted  by  the  ungrateful  the  highest  vocal  l^t,  which  in  onlv 
Greeks  during  a  magic  slumber,  which,  sung  1^  boys,  womenand  castrates(q.v.>; 
after  everv  attack  of  pain,  gave  him  some  hence  the  nameoffopronM,  orsopninijb. 
relief.      But  fate    at  length  pities  him,  applied  to  the  last  ot^e  three.     There  is 


and  compels  hie  enemies  to  search  for  a  great  difference  in  the  vnices  of  tbe^ 
him,  as  it  was  decreed  that,  without  the  three  descriptions  of  singers.  That  of 
bow  of  Hercules,  Troy  could  not  be  boys  has  sometimes  quite  a  peculiar  and 
taken.  This  exposes  him  to  new  suffer-  afftcting  charm.  According  to  the  com- 
ings. NeoptolamuB,  the  generous  and  pass  of  the  tones,  the  descant  is  divided 
worthysonof  Achilles,  is  appointed  to  rob  into  s  higher  and  lower  lopnBw;  second 
lum  of  his  quiver,  and  thus  compel  the  descant  is  equivalent  to  alto ;  Irat  Ae 
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woes  of  d«ac«iil  are  sharper, lighter,  ^ner.  bull  Dmgentttu  {q.  y.];  and,in  the  Janae- 
The  ctHUiiese  of  a  commoo  deecani  ie  nistic  duputee,  though  it  could  not  be 
from  T  to  T,  and  ia  quite  aufficient  for  a  »W  to  take  part  wth  the  aociety  of  Port- 
roice  of  tha  chorua:  A  high  descant,  ^»^  ?"  7f  t^""?"  ^^^St  "*  ?* 
IwoBsaary  for  the  bravura  Bon^  can  rewh  ''^'^  lu  later  tmies,  the  Sorbonoe  de- 
=  =i  voted  Itself  much  more  to  the  defence  of 
us  high  M  T  "^ ;  the  lower  descant,  also  the  rights  of  the  church  than  the  perfee- 
called  nuzzo  wprono,  reaches  ftom  X  or  »  *■•»•  "f  if  doctrinea  and  practice.  Ita 
ipf  orV  Seldom,  however,  will  thire  be  SS**'^^^^'*^ '"'''',  iP^'T'^^i^^" 
fouSd  a  .^plete'^ompa-s  w^  «»nple.e  -^•^;  ^/,  ^  ^^^a^tl^e-l'-^^ 
equah^ofthe  tones  from  g  to  c.  General-  that  it  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
l]r,lhegiBceof  the  more  important  middle  acute  philosopherB,  i«auz  efprrt*  and&ee- 
touea  is  lost  by  the  violent  exertion  lo  pro-  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy;and  its 
duce  the  higher  tones.  To  the  soprano  be-  condemnation  of  the  writinga  of  Helte- 
longs  the  melody.  It  h  also  capable  of verie-  tius,  Rousseau  and  Hanmntel,  subjected 
gated  omamenta  and  runs,  sinca  the  hi^h-  it  to  much  derinon.  The  Sorbonne, 
er  tones  are  by  nattue  more  appropriate  tfaetefore,  bad  long  outlived  its  fame, 
to  these.  Sbce  high  tonea  depend  on  when  the  revolution  put  an  end  to  its  ex- 
quick  vibrations,  high  vincee  are  able  istence.  The  candidates  for  the  degree 
to  speak  and  sing  quicker  than  deep  of  doctor  in  the  Sorbonne  were  subjected 
voices.  For  this  reason,  and  in  this  view,  to  a  severe  trial  of  their  patience.  Tbey 
the  soprano  is  the  chief  or  leading  part,  were  obliged  to  defend  their  theses  firom 
to  which  the  compoeer  must  pav  particu-  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the 
lar  attention.  Heoce  it  is  highly  impor-  evenine  uninterruptedly,  and  were  merely 
tant  for  him  to  undetstand  thorou^y  the  allowed  a  Hlivht  refreshment  in  their  derit. 
nature  and  capacity  of  the  soprano  voice,  Sordino  (aoI.)  ;  a  small  inslrument  of 
in  order  to  know  what  it  can  perform  copper  or  ailver,  applied  to  the  bridge  of  a  ' 
with  ease,  and,  without  un&vorahle  exer-  violm,  or  violoncello,  to  render  the  sound 
tion,  what  are  the  natural  divisionH  of  the  fainter,  by  intercepting  the  I'ibrations  of 
voice,  &.C.  The  Bome  koowiedge  is  the  body  of  the  instrument, 
neceesary  for  the  fdnger.  The  vioUn  clef  Sorsllc,  or  Sokei.  ;  a  river  of  Calia> 
is  now  almost  universally  used  instead  of  da,  which  flowafrom  l^eCharaplaiDinlo 
the  dascant  clefl  the  river  St  Lawrence,  forty-five  miles 

Sorb  Aftle;  the  fruit  of  the  service  below   HontreaL     It  is  riz^-oine  miles 

tree.    (See  Seniet  TW.t.)  long, 

SonBONHE ;  originally  a  college  for  the  ^ohiter,  in  logic ;  a  string  of  syllogisms 
education  of  secular  clergvmen  at  the  in  on  abridged  form,  in  which  uie  predi - 
univer^ty  of  Paris,  so  call^  after  Robert  cste  of  the  first  proposiiion  is  made  tlie 
of  Sorbon,  in  Champagne,  a  theologian  of  sutgect  of  the  next,  and  so  on  to  any 
Paris,  who  founded  it  during  the  reign  of  length,  till  finally  the  predicate  of  the  Ian 
Sl  Louis,  about  1350,  and  elbowed  it  with  of  Mie  premises  is  predicated  of  the  sub- 
on  income  which  was  subsequently  much  ject  of  the  firet.  A  noriles  (fit)m  n^s.  a 
increased.  This  institution,  the  teachers  heap)  has  as  many  middle  terms  as  there 
in  which  were  always  doctors  and  profes-  are  mtermediate  propositions  between 
flora  of  theology,  acquired  so  much  ftroe  the  firstand  the  last;  and  consequently  ii 
that  its  name  was  extended  to  the  whole  may  be  drawn  out  into  as  many  syllo- 
tbeologkal  faculty  of  the  univernty  of  gisms. 

Paris,  which  was  called,  till  the  end  of  the  SoaaEi-     The  true  sorrel  (ruma  aa- 

eighteenth  centuiv,  Sirrbormt.     lis  opin-  to«al  has  long  been  cultivated  in  Europe 

ions  and  decrees  had  a  decided  influence  for  ita  leaves,  as  spinage  and  salad.  They 

upon  the    character  of   Catholicism    in  have  an  acid  and  slightly  astrin^nC  taste, 

France.      The    kings  seldom  took  anv  aro   cooling,  and    poaeees    antiscorbutic 

steps  affecting    religion  or   the    churco  properti(«.  Theyare  oflenput  in  refresh- 

^ritbout  having  a^ed  the  opinion  of  the  uig  drinks,  and  edminiMcred  in  cases  of 

Sorboime ;  and,  even  widiout  the  limits  of  fever,  &c. ;  but  their  most  general  use  is 

France,  ita  opinions  were  oflen  esteemed  for  culinary  purposes.    Tlie   stems  ore 

more  highly  than  those  of  other  acade-  upright,  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet 

luiea.     Not  lees   inimical-  to  the  Jesuits  high,  provided  with  a  few  petiolaie,  ob- 

than  to  the  reformation,  the   Sorbonne  long,  arrow-sh^ied  leaves  on  the  inferior 

steadftidy  maintained  the  liberties  of  the  part  of  tbe  stem,  and  lanceolate,  sessile 

GBllican    cbureb    (a.    v.),  opposed   the  ones  above.    Tlie  flowers  are  reddish  or 
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whitish,  and  me  dispoied  iu  InnncbiiiK,  in  hie  camp  at  Roflehacb,  but  wna  «ud- 

uprighi  racemes. — Toe  iheep'e-sorrel  (A.  denly  attacked  on  the   flank,  aod  his 

acdoaeUa)  is  abundantly  naturalized  in  the  troops  were  entire!  j  routed.    The  lose  of 

U.   States,   growing   in  barren,  grevelly  this  uattle,  and  (hegeneral  ridiculewhich 

lands,  and  ia  often  found  at  a  consider-  followed  it,  did  not  prevent  hie   being 

able  dtstanco  from  habitations :  it  is  lesB  again  placed  in  commaiid,  in  1758,  when 

than  the  preceding,  but  resembles  it  in  he  was  more  succcMful,  by  the  aid  of  the 

habit,  as  weU  as  in  its  senMble  Droperties.  duke  of  Broglio,  who  was  associated  with 

The    leavea    are    hastate.      All   domee-  him.     He  received  the  niarsbal's  staff  in 

tic    cattle  are  fond    of   the  species  of  reward  for  his  seirices.     Afler  the  peace, 

sorrel.  be  continued  for  some  time  in  the  cabi- 

SORREL  TsEE  {tmdromeda  arbana).  net,  and  died  in  17B7. 
This  tree  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  Soubrbttb;  a  name  pven,  in  the 
fifty  feet,  with  a  trunk  twelve  or  fifteen  French  theatre,  to  the  ladies'  waiting 
incoee  in  diameter.  These  dimensionx  are  maids;  hence  it  is  used  for  a  subah^n 
remarkable  in  a  genus  otherwise  consist-  and  intriguitig  female-in  ^nerol. 
ing  entirely  of  shrubs.'  It  inhabits,  ex-  SocDAn.  [See  A^Kriha.) 
clumvely,  the  range  of  the  Alleghanies  Soul.  What  is  the  soul  ?  The  expta- 
from  Vir^nia  to  Georgia.  The  leaves  nation  of  the  soul  is  involved  in  this  great 
are  four  or  five  inches  long ;  oval-accu-  difficulty,  that  the  thinking,  by  which  we 
minate,  and  finely  toothed;  downy  in  the  arrive  at  our  results  conceraingitanature, 
eprinc,  but  becoming  smooth  as  they  at-  ia  an  act  of  the  soul  itself;  andean  a  sin- 
tain  £eir  growth.  The  flowers  are  small,  gle  funotionshow  the  nature  of  the  power 
white,  disposed  in  long  spikes,  which  are  &om  which  it  proceeds  ?  ImposHible  as 
unlt^  in  groups,  and  render  the  tree  this  seems,  the  human  mind  haa  at  all 
highly  ornamental.  The  corolla  is  mon-  times  drawn  a  picture  of  the  soul,  and 
opetaJous,  ovate,  and  downy.  The  name  ascribed  properties  to  it  which  distinguish 
has  been  applied  on  account  of  the  aoid-  it  from  every  thing  divisible  and  tiana- 
ity  of  the  leavea.  These  last,  in  drying,  tory.  Heuce,  with  the  exception  of  in- 
become  black,  and  are  sometimes  us^  quu^ts  like  Deaiocrilus  and  Epicunis, 
for  imparting  this  color,  to  wool,  when  who  considered  every  thing  as  composed 
sumac  cannot  be  procured.  The  wood  of  original  atoms,  or  strove  lo  explain  ev- 
fb  of  a  pale  rose  color,  veiy  soft,  burns  ery  thin^  fivm  the  changes  of  physical 
with  diniculty,  and  is  wholly  rejected  in  organization,  men  have  always  attritnited 
the  arts.  This  tree  is  well  ad^)ted  for  to  the  soul  the  Qualities  of  simplicity,  vo- 
an  ornamental  plant,  as  ll  is  capable  of  tittoo,  immateriality  and  immortality.  Pla- 
enduring  a  cold  climate,  and  the  flowers  to  proposed  to  himself  the  double  ques- 
begin  to  show  themsetvea  when  it  is  only  tion.  What  was  the  state-  of  the  wul  be- 
five  or  six  feet  hi^h.  We  hRve  numer-  fore  its  union  with  the  bodyP  and  what 
ous  species  of  this  beautiful  genua  of  will  it  be  after  death  ?  It  was  a  nobte 
shrubs  in  the  IT.  Slates.  conception  of  this  philosopher,  dist  tba 
SoDBisE,  Charles  de  Rohan,  prince  de,  soul,  before  its  temporal  existence,  was 
marshal  of  France,  bom  in  1715,  was,  at  imbued  with  the  pure  ideas  of  truth, 
the  begiuning  of  the  seven  years'  war,  beauty  and  virtue  {Plalimit  pr^tacattnu), 
perhaps  the  nchest  nobleman  in  Fiance ;  which,  though  impaired  in  this  world  of 
and,  without  military  talents,  but  merely  sensible  phenomena,  still  remain  in  a 
,  as  )he  &vori(e  of  Pompadour,  received  degree,  and  may  be  treed  by  effi>rt  from 
thecommandofaseparatediviBion, which,  ttie  influence  of  distuAing  causes.  As 
however,  was  subordinate  to  the  main  the  ideas  of  Inidi,  beauty  and  virtue  are 
•army  under  marshal  d'Estries — acircum-  infinite,  and  each  of  them  forms  a  diar- 
stance  which  deeply  wounded  bis  pride,  acterisac  of  the  human  soul,  and  strives 
In  the  summer  of  l7.'i7,  at  which  time  he  to  elevate  itabove  every  thing  finite  and 
was  lieutenant-general,  he  therefore  sep-  concrete,  we  may  conclude  that  the  eoul 
arated  fi^>m  the  main  army,  and  joined  itself  must  be  mflniie.  But  c<Hinected 
the  imperial  forces,  with  the  purpose  of  with  the  oualitv  of  infiuity  are  those  of 
delivenng  Saxony  from  the  Prussians,  immateriality,  &eedom  and  immortality. 
Having  reached  Gotha,  he  allowed  him-  The  original  faculties  of  the  aoul  afibid 
self  to  be  surprised  by  tlie  Prussian  gen-  further  assurance  of  its  elevated  oatufe. 
eral,  who  occupied  the  place  intended  for  Conscience,  feith,  the  deep  longing  for 
Soubiee,  at,a  feast  in  the  ducal  palace,  higher  good,  seem  inconanlent  with  a 
Confiding  in  bis  superior  numbers,  Sou-  finite  iMiEure.  The  Stoica  and  Rato  eaa- 
bae  next  attempted  to  surround  Frederic  ceived  the  soul  to  partake  both  of  a  ma- 
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tBrial,  or  BenMuI,  ana  on  inteUecnia],  or  Siain,  and  Wdtingtoti.)     Ha  wu  nest 

ntiODBl  nature.                        >  '  cbar^  with  the  conaueet  of  Andaluna, 

SoniT,  Jean-dS'Dieu,  duke  of  Dnlma-  and,  id  coosequence,  forced  the  pemagea 

tia,  nar^tal  and  peer  of  France,  was  of  (he  Sierra  Morens,  and  marched  mi 

bom  in  1769,  at  St.  Amand,  enter^  early  Seville,  of  which  be  took  poesesiion.  Af- 

into  the  array  as  a  private  soldier,  and  ler  the  battle  of  Sslamanca,  he  evacuated 

became  a  auboltem  in  1790.     He  wasad-  Andalusia ;  aud  the  French  annicB,  with 

iutaut  in  the  diviuon  of  Lefebvre,  on  the  the  exception  of  that  of  maiahai  Sucfaet, 

Moaelle,  in  the  campaigns  of  17^  and  were  concentrated  at  Burgoe.     Soult  wae 

179^  and  was  a  warm  partisan   of  the  now  recaUed,  in   order  to   be  sent  into 

reTolittionary  measuresofthatepoch.  He  Germany;  he  was,  however,  soon  luin- 

was  appointed  general  of  bri^Hde  in  1796^  moned  back.    The  km  of  the  battle  of 

and  was  subaecfuently  raised  to  the  rank  Vitloria  having  einmed  the  fninlierB  of 

of  general  of  iliviBion :  as  such  he  served  Fiance,  the  n'^aiishal  was  sent  to  Bayonse 

wiu  the  amy  of  Italy,  and  waa  intnut-  to  take  the  command  of  the  remnant  of 

ed  with  the  military  commimd  of  Turin,  the  routed  French  com.    He  speedily 

Me  afterwards  made  the  campaign  of  organized  a  formidable  lorce,  with  which  - 

1799,  with  the  army  destined  to  combat  he  twice  endeavored  to  deliver  Pampe- 

the  Austro-Rusraan  forces,  and  whs  shut  luna ;    but  the  allies  advanced  into  the 

up,  with  MaMena,  in  Genoa,  where  he  French  territory,  and  Soult  was  obliged 

was  wounded  and  made   priaoner  in  a  to  retire  upon  Tarbes,  in  order  to  cover 

Bortie.     The  battle  of  Maren^  gave  him  Touloiise.     At  this  time,  he  published  a 

an  opportunity  of  returning  nome.     On  proclamation,   in   which    he    discovered 

the  elevation  of  Bonaparte  to  the  chief  great  zeat  in  the  cause  of  Napoleon.   Ar- 

coosulatd,  the  proofs  of  courage  and  abil-  rived  at  Toulouse,  a  bloody  l«ttle  ensued, 

in  which  Soult  had  shovm,  occaaioned  which  led  to  the  surrenderof  that  city  to 

his  being  appointed  to  command  a  corps  the  oUiai.      On   the   restoration   of  the 

of  otmervation  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Bourtions,  the  kmg  confided  to  Soult  the 

In  1803,  he  was  named  commandant  of  command  of  the  thirteenth  military  dl- 

the  corps  at  St  Omers,  and  ailerwards-  vision,  in  the  government  of  Britanny, 

marshal  of  France,  on  the  eMabliahment  In  December,  1S14,  he  was  made  minister 

of  the  iiiiperiel  dignity.  In  1605,  he  com-  of  war.    On  the  landing  of  Napoleon, 

mandedonrt  of  thedivtsionsof  the  grand  the  suspicions  of  the  court  obliged  him  to 

army  destined  to  act  in  Austria.     At  the  retire  from  his  post ;  but  it  was  not  till 

battle  of  Auatarlilz,  he  commanded  the  commanded  by  tne  emperor^  that  he  pre- 

rentre  of  the  army,  and  contributed,  bv  a  sented   himself   at    the   Tuileries.      He 

very  ngorous  attack,  to  the  success  of  that  was  then  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  ap- 

(lay.     He  distinguished  himself  also,  at  pointed  to  high  military  command.     He 

the  battles  of  Jena  and  Eylau.     On  the  fought  at  FleuruB  and  Waterloo,  and,  on 

fieace  of  Tilsit,  he  was  appointed  to  a  the  entrance  of  the  alUes  into  the  capital 

cmnmand  in  Spain ;  end,  on  the  10th  of  of  France,  retired  vrith  the  army  beyond 

Noventber,  1808,  he  attacked  the  army  the  Lou^  and  was  comprised  in  the  or- 

of  EetretnadiUB,  put  the  Spaniards  to  donnance  of  the  24th  of  July.    On  his 

route,  and  seized  on  Burgos  and  Banian-  banishment,  he  publiahed  a  memoir,  with 

der.      He   was  charged   to  observe  the  the  view  of  refuting  the  charge  of  traa 

iDOvenienls  of  sir  John  Moore,  at  Sals-  son,  brought  against  him  for  adhering  to 

numca;  and  he  parsued  the  English  to  Napoleon  on  bisretum.     Inl819,hewas 

Corunna.    Marshal  Soult  was  aflorword*  included  in  the  amnesty,  and  his  military 

sent  into  Portugal,  where,  at  first,  he  ob-  disdnctioiH  were  restored  in  18SI.     Mar- 

tained  some  miccem ;  but  was  compelled  shal  Soult  was  not  recalled  to  the  cham- 

lo  make  a  precipitate  retreat,  wKh  the  ber  of  peers  until  1 627,  when  he  was  one 

k»B  of  hbortUIery  and  banue.    Joseph  of  seventy-six  created  by  the  ordinance 

Booapails  havingloelthe  mttle  of  Tala-  of  November  5.     As  this  creation  was 

vera,  mardtal  Soult  marched,  in  conjunc-  declared  null,  after  the  revolution  of  1830^ 

tirai  wth  Ney  and  Mortier,  to  his  sue-  he  was  again  named  peer  by  the  new 

cor;    and  on  their  approacli  lord  Wei-  king;  and,  in  Noverabw  of  that  year,  was 

linglon  retired  Into   Portugal.     At  this  created  minister  of  war,  which  post  he   , 

time,  he  was  appointed  major-geneml  of  has  continued  to   retain   during  several 

the  French  armies  in  Spain ;  luid  it  was  changes   of  ministry.      Soutt  is   distin- 

uoder  his  advice  and  direction  that  Jo-  giiished  for  his  energy,  activity,  and  great 

■  "                    .........    -...  -I-.            .     iliticalcapacity,     Napcueon 
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ter  of  war,  ud  an  inraluafale  n^or-  the  banom.  The  deep-«ea  lead  is  iiiaifc- 
genetal."  ed  with  two  knots  at  twenty  fohoias, 
SocnD.  (See  Jkouttict,  and  Ear.)  throe  at  fbny,  ibur  at  fifty,  and  ao  cm  to 
Sonnn  [property  Ortiovnd,  or  Otrt-  the  end.  It  ia  alio  marked  with  a  ain^ 
leunJ} ;  the  Htrah  between  the  Danish  knot  in  the  middle  of  each  interral,  as  at 
island  of  ZeoJond  and  the  Swediah  [huv-  twenQ-fire,  thirtf-fiTe,foiTy-fire  Athonn, 
ince  of  Scboneo,  which  Ibrms  the  usual  &c.  Tu  use  this  lead  more  effectnaUy  at 
passage  from  the  Noitb  sea  into  the  Bal-  aea;  or  in  deep  water  on  the  sea-coast,  it 
tic.  The  nairoweet  port,  U  Elsinore,  is  is  uaual  previously  to  bring-to  the  ship,  in 
about  2i  miles  wide,  and  is  commanded  order  to  retard  her  course ;  the  lead  is  then 
bjr  the  Danish  fonreCB  of  Cronhurg  on  thrown  as  far  ae  poteible  from  the  ship  on 
Zeeland.  The  crown  of  Denmaric has,  theiineof  herdnft,Bo  that,  Eta  it  siDka,the 
from  time  immemorial,  commanded  not  ahip  drives  more  peipendieul^  over, it 
only  the  possase  through  the  sound,  but  — n  loundatgi  implKS  the  bung  ao  near 
also  through  tne  two  other  Btraiis  con-  the  land,  that  a  deep-M«  lead  will  attain  the 
necting  the  North  sea  and  the  Baltic,  the  bottirai,  wtueh  ia  seldom  practicable  in  the 
Great  and  Little  Belt,  and  imptses  a  toll  ocean. — Soundingi  is  also  a  name  givm 
upon  all  yeesels  pa^iDgiDaoa  out,  which  to  the  specimen  of  the  ground;  a  piece  of 
is  paid  at  Elsinore.  French,  English,  tallow,  oeing  stuck  upon  the  base  of  the 
Dutch  and  Swedish  vGeaelB  pay  one  per  deep-sea  l^d,  brings  up  distinKuidung 
cent,  on  the  Talue  of  their  careoea;  thoee  ma^  of  the  bottom,  as  sand,  shella,ooze, 
of  ether  notioiis,  and  even  Danish  ves-  &c.,  which  adhere  to  it.  The  eouudings, 
aels,  pay  1^  per  cenL  The  Dutch  ships  i.  e.  the  depth  of  the  water  and  the  nature 
are  oulv  requited  to  show  their  papera;  of  the  ground,  are  carefully  marked  in 
other  ships  must  submit  to  asearcn.  The  the  log-book,  as  well  to  determine  tttedis- 
amiual  amount  of  thb  toll  is  about  tance  of  the  place  fii>m  the  ahme,  aa  lo 
9600,000.  The  number  of  shipa,  up  and  correct  the  ooeervatioiis  of  former  pilots, 
down,  in  1827,  was  13,016;  of  which  5199  Soop;  akindof  poOage,  made  ofbread, 
were  English.  broth,  or  the  juice  of  flesh,  with  THious 
SounDifis;  the  operatiim  of  trying  the  other  ingredients. — PorbMe  tmpiaakind 
depthof  the  water,  and  the  quaUty  of  the  of  cake,  formed  of  concentrated  broth, 
ground,  by  means  of  a  plummet  sunk  which,  being  freed  from  all  ftt,  and,  by 
irom  B  ship  to  the  bottom.  Two  plum-  long  boiling,  having  the  most  putreKeot 
meta  are  used,  one  called  the  hand  Uad,  parts  of  the  meat  evaporated,  ia  reduced 
weighing  about  ei^t  or  nine  pounds;  to  the  consisteDce  of  ^ue,  and  will  keep 
and  the  other,  the  deep-tea  Uad,  weigh-  sound  for  ma>y  years.  In  long  vtmges, 
ing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds:  this  has  been  nund  to  be  a  moR  Taluable 
both  are  shaped  like  the  frustum  of  a  cone  article  of  food, 
or  pyramid.  The  former  is  used  in  ahal-  8odb  Gdh.-  (See  T^pdo.) 
low  waters,  and  the  latter  at  a  great  dis-  Soittb,  Robeit,  a  celebrated  divine  of 
tance  from  the  shore,  particularly  on  ap-  the  church  of  England,  the  eon  of  a  Loo- 
proaching  the  land  after  a  sea-voyage,  don  merchant,  was  bcnn  at  Hackpey,  in 
The  lines  employed  are  called  the  ifea>-  1633,  oimI  educated  at  Westminster  settool 
Ha  lead  aod  the  hand4aid  Ime.  The  and  Chriet-churcb,  Oxford.  In  16!>t,  he 
hand-lead  line,  which  is  generally  twenty  addreesed  a  copy  of  Latin  veraesloGroin- 
lathomB  in  length,  is  maiked  at  every  two  welt,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  wilb  the 
or  three  fathoms,  bo  that  the  depth  of  wa-  Dutch  ;  and  the  following  year  produced 
ter  may  be  ascertuned  either  in  the  dav  a  poem  entitled  Jtbuixa  Inamtaa*.  Id 
or  night.  Sounding  with  the  hand  lead,  1660,  he  was  choeen  puUic  orator  of  the 
called  Aeoring  1A«  fouf  by  seamen,  is  gen-  university  of  Oxford;  and  soonafW  wse 
erally  performed  by  a  man  who  stands  in  nominated  domestic  chapltun  to  lord  Clar- 
the  main-chains,  to  windward.  Having  eiidon,  then  lord  chancellor.  In  1663,  be 
the  line  all  ready  to  run  out  without  inter-  became  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  was 
ruption,  he  holds  it  nearly  at  the  distance  admitted  DD.,  and  obluned  a  living  in 
of  a  fathom  from  the  plummet,  and  hav-  Wales.  On  the  disgrace  of  his  patron,  be 
ing  swung  the  latter  hackwards  and  for-  was  made  chapluQ  to  the  duke  of  Yoik. 
words  three  or  four  times,  in  order  to  ac-  In  1670,  he  was  installed  canoD  of  Christ- 
quire  the  greater  veloci^,  he  swings  it  church ;  and,  in  1S76,  he  went  to  Poland, 
round  his  head,  and  thence  as  far  forward  as  chaplain  to  the  Enf^lish  ambimador, 
asis  necessary  ;  so  that,  by  the  lead's  sink-  Lawrence  Hyde.  On  his  return  home  in 
ing  while  the  ship  advances,  the  line  may  1678,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
be  almost  perpendicular  when  it  reaches  blip,  in  Oxfordshire.    In  the  tatter  put  of 
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the  MiraiteaallieaMiBjr,  doctor  South  com-  chain  bouitdi  toe  gnat  bann  <^  the  Ori- 

nMncedkooDtraremywitbdocUH-Slieriock,  noco,  1,000,000  eqtuie  mileH  in  extent. 

relaiiTeiothe  doctrine  of  the  Tiini^.  Both  To  complete  the  view  of  the  muunl  di- 

diqwitante  pKiSmei  M  be  orthodwooMof  Tisimaof  South  America,  it  w  necewu; 

thecbtueb,  dieirdifimeiMMrelaliDgtothe  la  distii^iuih  the  Ttdleys  of-  the  three 

mode  ol  explain  ii^  the  doctrine  inquea-  gnat  riven^  which  drain  neariy  the  whole 

lion.  Doctor  South  died  in  171&  He  poa-  continent,  ar  ' -"-'-     '   - 


n  abundant  ritare  of  wit  and  hu-    geogni|^.   The  Orinoco,  the  Amazona 
ich  he  not  unfiequentl^  diqilaTed    and  the  Plata  have  been  described  in  aep- 
in  hia  moot  aerioua  compcaiaona.     His    ante  articles.  Beadee  theoe,  the  principal 


SenimH^  vrttich  have  been  much  ad-  rivers  are  Son  Francesco  in  Brazil,  the 
mind,  were  puhliebed  in  11  vols.,  8vft.  Colorado  in  Buenos  Ayrea,  and  the  Hog- 
He  also  wrote  an  account  of  lus  journey  daleoa  in  Colombia,  floninf  north  into  the 
to  Poland,  and  other  woiks.  Caribbean  sea.  The  viciwty  of  the  Au- 
SoDTB  Amkkica  ;  tbtt  southern  half  of  dee  to  the  western  coast  renden  the 
tbe  new  worid,  forms  a  tiianxle,  extend-  streams  which  flow  into  the  Pacific,  little 
iBg  from  lat.  13°  N.  to  53°  30^  or,  inchid-  mtve  than  mountain  torrents.    The  Utes 


ItiteomwctedbTiheistbmusofPanaraa  the  north,  Titicoca  in  the  west,  and  Patns 

(q.  V.I  with  Nonn  America.    Its  extreme  in  the  Boutb-eaat,  are  the  most  consdera- 

loigth  from  the  gulf  of  Haracaybo  to  the  ble.    In  the  great  plaini,  tetnporarj  lakes 

Btiaitaof  B(«nnanis46D0iiiile8;  itBgreat-  are  formed  duringthe  rainj  season, bv  the 

ert  tnwidth  mm  cue  SL  Roque  to  cape  overflowing  of  the  rivers,    which  have 

Blanco,  mlaL  4°  S.,Xi00;  superficial  area,  lometimee   been   matted  on   the  mapa. 

about  7400,000  aquare  miles.    [SoeAna^  The  elevated  plains  or  ptaleaua  of  South 

ICO.)     Tbe  surftce  rises  giaduslly  from  America  are  inferior  in  eitent  to  those  of 

tbe  abores  o€  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  the  northern  diviwm  of  thectmtinent,  not 

sumnutoTthegicatmountaincbain, which  exceeding  100  miles  in  circuit ;   but  they 

extends  aloi^  tbe  western  coast,  no  where  are  higher  (from  8S00  to  9000  feet),  and 

more  than  80  miles&amthePacificocean.  are  separated  by  deeper  valleys.     The 

This  chun,  called  Ibe  Andes  or  Coi^  lowest  pl«n,  however,  the  Llanos,  (q.  v.), 

dillens  (see  tbe  articles),  stretches  north  extends  over  a  space  of  350,000  aqnare 

and  Bouth  through  South  America  frmn  miles,  from  the  mountuns  of  CHTScaa  10 

cwpaa  Frownrd  and  Pilares,  on  the  straits  the  foreata  of  Guyana,  and  to  the  delta  of 

ofMagellan,  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  the  Orinoco.     In  some  portSi  it  is  covered 

where  it  sinks  somewhat    It  is  volcanic  with  woods,  staodinc  under  water;   in 

afanost  throughout!   in  mwDT  ports  them  others,  it  is  destitute  of  trees  and  fountaitta, 

are  volcanaea  in  activi^.    IIm  lofty  nl-  or  bears  a  few  scattered  palms.    In  tlw 

1^  of  Quito  (q.  V.)  is  often  desolated  by  di;  season,  the  parched  grass  ftlb  to  pow- 

QBrtbquakes.    On  the  Kchincba,  Hum-  der,  the  ground  cracka,  and  whiriwinda 

boUt  |DiiiM«d  ei^iteen  shocks  in  kas  than  raiao  clouds  of  dust,  whidi  resemble  tbe 

thirty  minutes.     To  the  south,  mwarda  waterspouts  of  the  ocean.    Even  the  alli- 


tbe  Bio  de  la  nats,  are  extenrive  plains    K*^  snd  the  boa  lie  immovable  i 
covered  with  snl^Mre  and  salt,  in  which    dried  chy,  till  they  are  revived  by  thennt 
tbe  qiringB  and   rivers  are  abo  saline,    rains.    Thm  the  plain  is  suddemhr  cover- 


Prom  the  gulf  of  Ariea,  oq  the  western  ed  mth  a  rich  carpet  of  grass.     The  cti- 

couBt,  to  cape  St.  Roque,  runs  the  oioun-  mate  of  South  America  is  colder  throu|^- 

tain  chain  Chiquitos,  separstiagthe  basins  out  than  in  other  regions  under  tbe  same 

of  tbe  Amazooaandof  the  Plata.    At  the  latitude.    Even  under  the  line,  the  heat  is 

fbot  of  thia  ridge  lie  two  immense  plains,  not  excessive,  owing  to  the  height  of  the 

the    pampas  of  the  Plata  (see  Pamptu),  sur&ce  and  the  narrawnen  of  the  conti- 

■nd  me  plains  of  the  Amazons,  the  Ibr-  nent  in  this. part.     Many  of  the  sunimils 

iDer  covered  with  grass,  the  latter  with  in  the  torrid  zone  are  covered  with  per- 

woocL      To  the  north    is  the    detached  pelual  snow.     Humboldt  fixes  the  snow- 

tjbain  of  GuyBIU^  in  the  western  part  of  line  under  the  equator  at  15,000  feet   (See 

whicb,  coUed  the  Met,  the  Orinoco  risee ;  Snoui-Lim.)   On  the  cordiUeraa  of  Orena- 

tbe  eastern  part  ofthe  chain  is  called  Tam-  da  and  Peru,  it  rains  almost  the  whole 

uearM|ue.      Still  fiirtlier    north,  on    the  year;  on  their  coasts,  it  never  rains  nor 

eoaat  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  is  the  chain  of  thunden  ai  alL    In  odter  parts,  the  heat 

Camcaa,or  tbe  town  of  Santa  Martha,  in  is  tempered  by  the  great  nMtshy  lowlands^ 

wbidi  is  tbe  Sille,  8500  feet  high.     This  m-  by  frequent  runs.     In  some  of  the 
49* 
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countrws  on  (be  Amazons,  ii  nioBdunng    dom,  the  luna,  the  fiuoaco  and  the  v 

.._  >._  "-•jey^^f,     Guyana,  n  IhuB    euono,  of  the  sheei*  kind,  and  the  tap 

ieIjt  unhealthy.     In  Pats-    ana  the  peccuy  of  the  hog  khid,  an  pe- 


cleor,  and  tbe  cobbIb  are  coverei}  with  at-  The  American  tiger,  or  jaguar  {q.  y.V  and 

moat  perpetual  fbga,  and  subject  lo  violent  the  puma  (q.  v.),  are  the  ptincipal  beaata 

Btorma.      In  Tern  del  Fuego,  the  valleja  of  pref .    llie  alligator  (q.  v\  or  caytnan, 

on  ihe.northem  side  ore  in  Ihe  vicini^  of  attains  to  a  lengdi  of  fifteen  feet  and  mwe. 

high,  bare  mountolng,  covered  with  bdow  The  lurda  an  not  numerouB  in  the  higher 


a  midsummer.     Tbe  peculiaritiee  of  Ihe  paita  of  the  country,  hut  of  gteal  variety 

soil  and  climate,  of  course,  have  an  effect  of  colons  end  adze,  m>ni  the  ^ibti  to  tb« 

upon  the  natural  produciionsL    Tbe  won-  condor.    The  low  lands  dmimd  in  tMrda 

dersof  tbe  tropical  v^tation  are  exhibit-  and  fi^ea.    The  whale   S^iery  an   the 

ed  in  tbe  gnat  noHi  of  Bonpland  and  coasts  of  Brazil  ia  important,  and  the  ma- 

Htunboldt — JVWa  Genera  el  Speda  Plan-  nad,  or  sea-cowa,  are  numerous  in  the 

tarum,qtuu  in  Peitgrinaiiont  adPloKam  rivers  of  Guyana.    Thea]co,or  wild  dog, 

<tquinotliaUm  Orbit  .\im  coUegtrunl  ffol.,  and  the  tuyu,  or  American  oatrich,  wbicfa 

Paris,  1816).     Tbe  potato  (MlimtDntuicro-  inhabits  the  pampas,  the  electric  eel,  and 

fum]  iaananveoftbeAi)dea,and,accord-  the  penguin,  are  also  found  in  this  pert 

ing  to^Pavoo   [Flora  Perumana^  grows  of  the   contiuent.     In  tbe   pvu  grnsy 

wild  around  Lima,  in  Chile,  and  m  other  plaina  between  the  arms  of  tbe  Plata  and 

places.    The  natires  cultivate  it,  and  rail  tbe  Madeira,  roam  numberien  herds  of 

It  papat.     There  are  fourteen  apecies  of  wild  horses  and  cattle,  sprung  from  those 

tbe  cinchona  or  quinquina  known.     (See  t»oudit  to  tbe  countiy  tw  Europeans.  In 

Burl, /■crvMon.)    Great  quantities  of  the  the  Brazilian  provbce  of  Sio  Grande  and 

bai^  are  collected  between  lat.  3?  and  6°  on  the  Plata,  tbe  latter  ar«  so  nummius 

south.     Cacao,  vanilla  and  maize  are  also  that    they   ar«    killed    merely  Sot    their 

native  planla,  and  tbe  soil  yields  a  great  hides.     In  the  high  lands  are  fourtd  some 

number  of  medicinal  plants  and  dye-stuffi,  of  the  most  venomous  and  dangeitMis  of 

and  resinouB  trees.     Particularly  remark-  the  serpent  tribe ;  for  example,  the  rattle- 

""  "'  -    .     '        .  -        -.  snake,   tbe    enormous  boa    (q.   v.),   ic. 

. ..  Centipedes,  acor[Ho|ia,  frogs  (for  inst 

agreeable  flavor  is  obtained,  and  the  wax  the  rana  pipa  of  the  Orinoco)  and  Ii: 

--'—  —*-'-■-  —      -     -   -'      .    ■  .-     -..^i.  are  also  found.  In  Guyana,  the  air  is  nuea 
with  butterflieaof  the  rnoat  various  c<datB. 
Bcles  of  palms  known,  which  are 

size,  aiid  finr  tfieir  various  UBes,flimiBhins  eral  kingdom  abounda  in  the  moot  pre- 

wine,  oil,  wax,  flour,  sugar  and  salt.     04*  cious  productions.     In  Brazil,  diamonds 

the  ordudat,  the  chief  ornament  of  the  are  found  of  the  largest  size  and  in  the 

tropica]  vegetation,  344  species  are  count-  greateat  number  |  but  they  are  inferior  to 

ed  m  America.    Around  the  cataracts  of  Uie  Oriental  diamonds.    (See  Di^fmiul, 

Tequendama,  formed  near  Santa  Fi  by  ^d  Diamond Diatriet.)     In  some  paitst^ 

tbe  Bogoti,  nature  appears  to  tiave  scat-  Brazil,  there  are   gold    mines;  but   tba    . 

tered  varioua  apeciea  of  untutown  platiu  greateet  quantity  of  gold  ia  obtained  from 

and  atrango  anmials,  as  from  her  bom  of  uie  aands  of  rivera.     Other  minorals,  as 

plenty.     The  forests  are  so  Uiickly  filled  iron,  lin,  lead,  quicksilver,  salt,  &c  al- 

with  bushes,  trees  and  plants,  aa  to  be  im-  though  abundant,  are  little  aougbt  after, 

penetrable  except  in  aonie  places  where  Cola  mines  are  found  in  Grenada  and 

lid  beasts  have  made  a  path  to  tbe  Peru  ;    platina  (q.   v^  is    found   in  the 

ChileaboundsinmedicmalplanlB,  mines  of  Choco and  Barbacoas;  silver  is 

-■__  ,..  .     .         j^  plentiful    only   in   tbe    colder    Peruvian 

.     _.  —    .nore  provinces,  and  the  silver  mines  of  Potoei 

than  eighty  apeciea  of  wood   useflil  for  are  less  prodiic  '        ■        -  •        ■" 


the  wild  b 


carpentty  or  dymng.     In  the   low  lands  .Win*.)      In   Cliile,  there    is    l ...    _ 

of  the  Orinoco,  and  on  the  coasts,  the  mountain  without  gold,  or  a  river  withoui 
valuable  guaiacum  (q.  v.)  and  caoutchouc  '  golden  sands.     Copper  end  dn  are  ei- 

(ci- r.)  exude  from  the  trees.    The  ptanta-  ported.    {S^  Soulk  AmtrvM,  GtaUgif  a/, 

tJoos  in  Guyana  yield  all  the  productions  m  the   Appendix,  end   of  this  vdume.) 

of  the  West  Indies  without  manure  or  South  America,  formedy  almoet  jintirely 

"     "fhing.   Cayenne  produces  spices,  and  inthe  poeseenonoftwoeSete  n 


ploughing. 
BraxiVmat 


I,  (w  tea.    In  the  anuna)  king-    of  Europe,  is  now,  with  the  excepiioii  of 
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Giqrana,eiitiTe>rii]dq)eiideDtofEuropoaii  M>utlwni  contiiient ;   but   later  rojage* 

TuleiB.' ItiBdividodiDiotheempireof  Bra-  render  it  probeble   that   the   Boutherji 

zU,tbe  repubtica  of  Cotolnbil^  Venezuela,  ocean  does  not  contain  on^  great  naatee 

Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Buenoa  of  land,    llie  ialanda  which  have  been 

AmB,  or  the  United   Provinces  of  La  visited  here  are :  New  in-  South  Georgi« 

Plata,  and  the  Banda  OrientBl,  or  Um-  (kiD.  37**  W. ;  Isi.  54"  Sff  S.),  inacceaeible 

foay;  Guyana,  Paraguay,  or  the  domin-  duiingagreatjKrt  of  the  year  i»i  account 

KUB  of  Francia,  Bad  Fatagooia,  with  the  of  the    ice ;  it  was  di8«iTered  by  I^ 

Tarn  del  Fuwo,  in  poMeorion  of  the  ita-  Boche,  in  167S :  Sandwich  Land,  visited 

live  tribes.    "Ae  whole  population  is  esti-  by  ciqitain  Bellinghauseii,  in  1819;  be 

mated    st   between    13  and  14,000,000.  ibund  it  to  consial  of  amall  islands,  sur- 

Tbe  hiatoiy  and  geogi^^cai  details  of  rounded  with  iceberga,  and  enveloped  in 

each  of  these  diviaitais  will  be  found  un-  ft^:  New  South  Shetland,  dJKOvered  in 

der  the  separate  heads.    (See^alBo,  .4mcr-  1S19,  by  caiKam  Williams  (laL  61°— 63° 

ita,  G>iimha$,  .SmtricM,  Cabot,  Pixwro,  S.;  ton.  70^—^1°  W.);  the  captain  ex.- 

BiA^  tx  the  earlier   history  ;  BoUear,  plored  the   coast   for  300  milea,  went 

lyfateuuPtdn  I, SanMartm,  Sucre, Sao-  on  shore,  and  found  the  island  covered 

taiukr,  Paa,  Sic^  fiH-  more  recent  events ;  with  snow,  and  tminhabiced ;    the  coast    . 

for  the  commerce  of  South  America,  see  abounded  with  whales  and  seals ;  Atex- 

tha-aiticle  Commertt  o/the  World,  and  the  ai>der  and  Peter's  island  (Ibl  SSi"  S.},  dia- 

ariiclea  on  the  sepante  countriee.)    The  covered  by  Bellinghausen,  in  18S1 ;  it  is 

populadonof  South  America  is  CMnpoaed  the  most  southern  land  yet  discovered; 

of  whites,  Indians  and  Necioetk  and  of  the  Austral  or  Southern  Orknevs,  dis- 

nrioufl  nuced  races  descended  Bom  tvro  covered  by  captain  Weddel,  in  18SS  (lat. 

or  all  three  of  the  pure  varietiee.    Tbe  60°  45' S. ;  Ion.  50°  W.),  and  described  as 

_■.- 1__  ^  .  .1  .   ,.    .. ,    ._  .  _  ^  tnaBB  of  naked   rocks. — See   Weddet's 

Voyage  touardt  Oe  Soulh  PoU  (1835). 

f  tbe  latter  being  very  small.  South  Sea.    [See  PacUie  Ocean.) 

Tha  native  tribes  are,  in  some  parts  of  tbe  Sodth  Sfa  IiLAnos.    fSee  JhutralM.) 

countiy.slill  entirely  independent,  and,  in  Socth  Wales,  New.    (See  AVwiSbtim 

otfaeiB,  have  long  been  subdued,  and  cou'  Wakt. 

verted  to  the  CuhoUc  religion.    (See  In-  Southzbh  Liahts,  or  AtiaoKA  Aus- 

titant,  .Jnmcan.)    The  Negroes  are  A&i-  tralis.     [See  Jhirora  Btrrtaitt.) 

r  of  Afiican  descent,  and  aie  not  Sot7TncoTrr,Johanna;  a  singular  fanat- 


very  numerous.    Slavery  baS  been  abol-    ic,  whose  extravagant  pretenaons  attracted 
i^ed  in  the  South  American  .republics. '  a  numerous  band  or  converts  in  London 


Mestizoes  (q.  v.)  fonn  a  large  close  of  the  and  ita  vicini^,  said  to  have,  at  one  pen- 
population.  Peace  and  order,  which  can  od,  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  hundred 
oQly  be  secured  bv  the  stabihtj  of  the  thousand.  She  was  bom  in  the  west  of 
govemniencs  end  tne  intelligence  of  the  England,  about  the  rear  1750,  of  parents 
peo^areyel  wanting  to  lender  the  poe-  in  veiy  humble  life,  and,  being  carried 
Bcecdim  of  Uberty  a  blessing  to  tbe«e  new  away  by  a  heated  imagination,  gave  ber- 
Btates,  and  to  heal  the  wounds  which  the  aelfout  ssthe  womanspokenofintbebock 
imd  policy  of  the  parent  stales,  civil  wais,  of  Reveladon.  In  tbis  capacity,  although 
and  domestic  fiictione^  have  inflicted  on  in  the  highest  degree  illiterate,  she  scnb- 
that  part  of  ourcontinenL  bled  much  unintelligible  nonsense,  and, 
SoDTB  AHEnicAn  Revolutiohs.  (See  for  a  while,  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  in 
the  articles  on  the  difierent  countriee  of  the  sale  of  seals,  which  were,  under  cer- 
8o4ilh  America.)  tain  condUions,  to  secure  the  satvalion  of 
Sodth  Caboliha.  [See  Carolina.]  the  purchaseTs.  A  disorder  subsequently 
South  Polab  Isi.Ainis.  Cook  sailed  giving  her  the  outward  appcaiance  of 
•  south  as  br  aa  lat  60°  B.  [See  Sandtaich  pregnancy,  alter  she  had  paved  her  grand 
Laitd.)  In  1819,  the  Ruswan  captain  climacteric,  she  announced  herself  as  tbe 
Bellinghausen  advanced  to  70°,  and,  oev-  mother  of  the  promised  Shiloh,  whose 
eral  yeara  later,  captain  Weddel  reached  speedy  advent  afae  predicted.  The  faith 
the  parallel  of  74°  IS';  and  tbe  whale  and  of  her  followers,  among  whom  were  sev- 
seal  fieheiy  is  carried  on  in  the  Antarctic  erol  clergymen  of  the  established  cliurch, 
ocean  ftom  the  V.  States,  Still  tlie  south  rose  to  enthusiasm.  A  cradle  of  the  most 
pole  has  not  been  approached  so  nearly  expenuvemBterials,and  highly  decorated, 
as  tbe  north  pole,  nor  have  these  watery  was  prepared  l;^  her  expectant  votaries  at 
been  carefully  exammed.  It  was  for  a  a  fashionable  upbotstenrV  and  eveiy 
knig  time  supfMsed  that  there  was  a  great  preparatioii  made  (br  the  reception  of  the 
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ti>e  jear  1614,  howevei^  the  propheten  ease  and  amuence.  Hie  death  took  place 
began  to  beve  her  mi^vinga  during  lonM  in  1746,  when  he  had  attained  the  ad- 
comparatiTely  hicid  mterrals,  in  which  Tsnced  age  of  eigh^-aix.  Hie  works  h*re 
■he  declared  ihu,  "  if  ebe  was  dec«ired,  gone  througti  several  editions. 
»bm  had,  at  all  evenis,  been  the  sport  of  Boutbet,  Robert,  poet  laureate,  was 
some  apirit,  either  good  or  evil ;"  and,  Dec.  bom  al  Bristol,  in  1774,  where  bis  &dier 
27  in  ttiBl  year,  death  put  h)  end  to  both  was  a  wboleaale  linen  draper.  He  reeeir- 
her  hopeeand  Sean,  With  herfoUowere,  ed  his  education  at  WeatimiMer  scboof, 
howerer,  it  was  otherwise ;  and  though  where  he  took  part  in  a  rebelUon  aguost 
for  a  time  confounded  by  her  decease,  the  mastM*.  In  1793,  he  became  a  stu- 
which  they  could  scarcely  believe  xa  be  dent  at  Baliol  college,  Oxibrd,  being  de- 
real,  her  speedy  resurrection  was  confi-  aifjned  for  the  tniniatry  ;  bot  h»  Unitarian 
dently  enudpated.  In  this  penuasiaii  prmeipleH  and  the  French  revcduti(»  in- 
niany  lived  and  died ;  nor  is  her  sect  yet  imtrea  him  mtb  other  thoughts.  Mr. 
extinct ;  but,  within  s  short  period,  sev-  Soutbey  had  itnUbed  republictui  priad- 
eral  ftiniliea  of  her  disciples  were  living  plee  with  such  2e«l  that  be  and  his  biends 
togedierinthe  neighborhood  of  Chatham,  (Lovell  and  Coleridge)  fbimed  a  plan  of 
in  Kent,  remarkable  for  the  length  of  seRlmg  m  the  Susquehanna  river,  and 
their  beards  and  the  Mueral  singularity  establishins  a  community  (pontisoavey), 
-  ■■   ■                        -i™      ,    .       ..  T       , ■^^jhaDthingaAouldbeit 


of  thdr  appearance.    The  body  of  Jo-  .in  whiebaDthinga  Aouldbein  eonunon. 

banna  underwent  an  anatomical  in vesti-  They  had  not,  however, the  mon^ top 

cadon  aAer  her  demb,  when  the  extraor-  their  plan  in  exeeutitw.     In  1795,  H 

dinary  appearance  of  her  sh^  was  ac-  S<Hilhey  first  came  forward  as  an  aulhi 

counted  for  upon  medical  pfinciplee ;  and  by  publishing,  in  conjunction   whh  t 

her  remains  were  couTeyea  for  interment,  fiiendMr,  Lovell,a  volume  of  poems  ;bi 

under  a  ficlitious  name,  to  tbe  burying-  about   the  same  time   produced   his  r 


Wood.  ne  advocated  the  principles  of  liberty  and 

SoDTBEHH,  Thomas,  a  dramatic  poeL  equality  with  a  lervor  which  exceeded 

was  bom  at  Dublin,  in  1660^  attd  educated  that  of  any  writer  of  his  dme.     In  the 

there  at  Trinity  college.     In  1678,  be  same  year,  he  married  Min  Frieker  (see 

went  to  LondoiLwitbthe  view  ofmaUng  Coieridgt),  and  accompanied  to  Pwlugal 

tbe  law  his  profesuOD,  and  entered  him-  liis  uncle,  who  was  cbqdain  of  the  Eng- 

self  of  the  Middle  Temple,  but  soon  aban-  lish  factory  at  Lisbon.    On  bis  retuni  to 

doned  the  study,  and  dedicated  his  time  Enghnd,  he  devoted  himself  to  literature, 

to  the  cultivation  of  his  muse.     His  fiivt  and  in  1797  gave  to  tbe  wotM  his  t/fie 

dramatic  effint  was  a  tragedy,  entitled  the  poem  of  Joan  of  Are,  which  woa  wriiiea 

Pernan  Prince,  or  the   Loyal  Brother,  in  the  short  space  of  six  weeks.    Tbe 

tbunded  on  the  story  of  Shah  Thamaa.  second  edition  was,  however,  sJmosi  en- 


»  first  performed  in  I6S2,  ssd,  be-    tirely  re-written.    In  1798,  he  pubhshed 
«  raising  the  author^  reputation,  pro-    his  Letters  from  Spun  and  PortuoaL  the 
cured  him  the  favor  of  the  duke  (^YoHt,    reauli  of  his  observations  ii 


to  whom  he  had  paid  his  court  in  it.  On  ttie&  His  next  work  was  the  Annuil 
the  accession  of^  James  to  the  throne,  'Anthology,  a  collection  of  otiginal  poetry 
Southern  went  into  the  army,  and  roae  to  by  various  authors,  a  volume  of  whicb 
the  command  of  a  company,  in  which  he  was  designed  to  make  its  appearance  an- 
eerved  during  Monmouth's  rebellion.  An-  nualty ;  but  it  expired  in  1600,  at  the  sec- 
other  of  his  tragedies,  the  Spartan  Dame,  oud  volume.  His  own  minor  poems  he 
written  in  1687,  was  acted  in  17S1.  From  collected  in  1797  and  1799.  In  1801,  be 
this  period,  he  continued  to  produce  oc-  oblained  the  appointment  of  secretary  to 
caeionally  comedies  as  well  as  tragedies :  Mr.  Corry,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
in  the  former  style  of  compomiion,  how-  of  Ireland ;  but  this  appeiutment  did  not 
ever,  be  was  fiir  fiom  being  sueceesftil ;  last  Hr.  Southey,  however,  bad  a  pen- 
but  two  of  his  tragedies  yet  keep  pos-  siou  of  £900  a  year  granted  to  him,  as  * 
senion  of  the  stage.  These  are  his  Oro-  reward  for  his  services  during  the  ibitt 
nooko,  founded,  it  is  said,  on  a  true  story,  time  he  was  in  office.  He  seems  now  to 
which  forms  the  ground-work  of  oim  of  have  been  entirely  cMiverted  from  his  re- 
Mrs.  Bebn^  nbveb;  and  Iimocent  Adu)-  publican  {n-inciples,  and,  on  hia  rMiraig 
r,  which,  under  ila  modem  name,  Isa-  from  office,  went  to  reside  near  Kemrick, 
or«he  Fatal  Marriage,  is  one  of  the  in  Cumberland,  with  his  wifb  and  bar  two 


tety,  1 
beOi, 
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osten,  one  of  whom  was  then  maiTted  lo  SocrHwAKK.    (Sea  Lonim.) 

hia  friend  Mr.  Coleridve,  and  the  other  WB8  Sodza  Botklbo,  Joseph  Haria,  barun 

the  widow  oThiafiiend  Mr.  LorelL  From  de,  a  PonugueBenoblemati.diatiiiguiBhed 

that  tiioe,  be  appeais  (o  have  been  almost  aa  a  cUplomaliat  and  man  of  lettera,  bom 

wboUj  employed  in  wiidng  for  the  book-  at  Oponii,iiil758,Htlidied  aiCoinilna,en- 

aelleis,  andh^  been  a  most  fertile  sudior.  tered  die  army,  and  aerved  &ora  1778  to 

He  has  eipce  produced  Amadis  de  Oaul,  1791.  '  He  was  succesuTety  Pralugueae 

from  the  Spanieb  venrion  (4  to1&  ISuio.,  ambaasador  at   Stockbofan,  Copenhagen 

1803);  tfae  Works  ofChaneitontS  vols.];  and  Paria,  till  1805,  and  spent  the  restof 

ThtLlaba,  the  Destroyer  (S  vols.,  1803);  his  daya  in  hteisiy  retirement      Hk  lei- 

Aletrical  Talea,  and  other  Poems  (1804);  aura  was  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  an 

Madoc,  a  Poem  [4to.,  1805) ;  Specimena  edition  of  the  Luuad  of  Camoens,  with  a 

of  later  EngtiebPoeia,  with  Notes  (3  vol&,  memoir.     This  ma^ificent  work,  printed 

1807);   Palmerin  of  England,  from  the  by  Didot  at  Paria,  id  folio,  with  engrav- 

Fortugueae   (180?) ;   Letters  from   Eng-  inga  by  Gerard,  appealed   in   1617.     In 

laind,  written  under  the  fictitioua  name  of  1S24,  hepubliaheda  translation, inhia  na- 

Espriella  (3  vola.,  1807] ;  the  Remains  of  tive  language,  of  the  LeUrtt  Porttigmta, 

Henry  Kirk  White,  with  his  Ufe  (2  vole.,  with  the  fVencfa  od  the  opposite  pagaa, 

1807^  to  wbiub  he  has  unce  added  an-  and  pralatory   obeerratioDH.     His  dMth 

other  volume ;  the'  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  took  place  in  1825.     After  the  death  of 

from  theSpanish(4lo.,  1808);  the  History  his  lirst  wile,  he  married,  at  I^ris,  in  180S, 

of  Braul  (4to.,  1810),  completed  in  threo  the  counieea  de  Flabauh,  widow  of  the 


X 


Tolumea;  Oranictiia  (3  vols.,  1813);  the  count  de  Flahauh,  guiUotined  in  1793. 

Curseof  Kehama  (3  vols.,  1813) ;  Life  of  This  ladv  is  well  known  in  the  literaiy 

Lord  Nelson  (2  vols.,  1813);  Carmen  Tri-  world  as'tiie  aulhoreaa  o{  EmUie  a  JU- 

lunphale  (1814);  Odes  to  the  Prince  Re-  pAonte;   MAt  it   Shian^tt;    CharUt  d 


gent,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the   tVonc;  and  otberpopularworkaoffiction. 

King  of  France  (4lo.,  1814);  Roderic,  the        "  ■        i-  ,    ,       . 

last  of  the  Gotiis  (3  vols.,  1814) ;  a  Poet's 


f  France  (4io.,  1814) ;  Roderic,  the 

.1  .  r,  .,     ,n      1      /n...        r.    ..  ^^^  meanmjtB.      in  ine  widea             ,  _. 

'  Isgal  power  ia 

Arthur,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  considered  to  emanate.     Thus,  where  the 

(2  vols,  4tOT  1817) ;  the  Life  of  John  W»-  monarch  is  regarded  as  the  original  fimn- 

ley  (3  vols.,  18201 ;   the  Vision  of  Judg-  tain  of  all  legal  power,  he  ia  called  the 

ment,   a   Poem    (1821);    Book    of   the  soverei^ :  in  an  aristocracy,  such  as  that 

Church  (3d  ed^  1825) ;  a  History  of  the  of  Venice  was,  the  body  of  the  noUes  ia 

War  in  Spain  and  Portugal  (6  vols.,  1838) ;  the  soreteign ;  and  in  a  degiocratic  re- 

SeleclWorksof  British  Poela,  from  Chan-  public,  like  ours,  the  people  themaelvea,  aa 

cer  to  Johnson  (1831);  Collo(|iues  on  the  the  source  of  power,  are  the  aorereign. 

Progreaa  andProepectsofSociely  (^Island  The   historical   origin  of  sovereigD^  ia 

3d  aeries),  &c.     In  the  Quarterly   Re-  viewed  b^  some  as  of  great  importance ; 

view,  to  which  he  has  been  one  of  the  othera  tbmk  it  of  little  moment     The  in- 

prmcipal  contributors,  Mr.  Southey  has  quiriee  of  the  first  class  have  led  them  to 

attacked  the  refermera  with  all  the  bitter-  tliverse  results.  Someofthem  say  thattha 

nese  of  woetasy.     Heban  not  only  wased  power  which  the  divine  law  confers  on    - 

war  against  principles,  but  has  anailed,  the  father  over  his  &miiy,  gradually  gave 

with  acrimony,  his  former  amociatea  in  rise  to  chief  priests  and  roonercha.   They 

politics,  and  every  Iriend  of  Ubeinl  prin-  acknowledge  no  true  sovereignty  but  that 

ciplee.     Ia  hie  religious  and  political  prin-  vested    in    a    monarch.      Otheie  derive 

ciples,   Mr.   Southey   displays  the   most  sovereignty  from  the  right  of  the  strmg- 

narrow   and   illiberal  sphit,  vehemently  est     llie  husband  has  a  right,  tho^  say, 

opponng   every   measure   of  refonn    in  to  exercise  aiilhority  over  his  wife,  he- 

cnurch   and   state.     In  his  controversial  cwise  be  has  the  power  to  do  so ;  and  the 

writings,  he  assumes  a  fierce  and  acri-  authori^  of  the  monarch  rests  ot 


monions  tone,  and  conveys  bis  panja]  and  foundation.  Strangely  enough,  this  very 
pr^udiced  views  with  all  the  heat  and  theory,  which,  in  fact,juBlifieB  all  kinds  of 
Uindnessof  a  zealot  Hisprose  worksara  revolutions,  and  is  ihe  principle  whence 
lemarkahle  for  the  purity  and  beauty  of  spring  the  violences  which  continually  con- 
Ihe  style,  and  his  poems  ore  chaiacterized  vulse  the  despotisms  of  Asia  {see  the  be- 
by  greatBplendorofdlclion,dignityoflao-  ginning  of  the  article  Slavery),  has  been 
guage  and  metre  (not  however,  always  BUS-  preached  of  late,  with  jpreat  zeal,  by  many 
ta)sed),andaricbBndbrilliantiinBginanon.  of  the  apostles  of  divme  right  andahso- 
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lutism.    (SeeifdUcrtLMMVon.)    Othen^  potMow.     Nerar  would  bo  much  btre 

aguD,  bare  tncedtbeoriginofsoTeteign-  Deen  ndd  about  the  eovenisntj'  of  the 

9  to  the  social  compact,  repreeeutuig  a  people,  had   not  the  utraurcns  nnd  the 

number  of  men  ae  uniting  to  form  a  Uoie,  BUixKntenof  ahmlutegoTenunentBetsited 

and  as  delegaling  certain  powen  lo  eer-  such  absurd  theotiea  respecting  the  nanus 

tain  indiTiduals  or  bodies  of  men,  either  of  aorereignty.    What  we  have  said  refers 

ezprenlj  or  tacitly  [in  the  latter  caae,  the  immediatelyto  theintetnalM'gaiuzatioDof 

detection  being  proved  by  the  reaunip-  Matea.    The  external  aovereigiUy,  L  e.  the 

Hoa  of  the  del^ated  power  at  the  pleas-  entire  independence  of  one  goremmeni 

un  of  the  mqori^).    The  advocates  of  upon  otbeia,  and  the  aeknowledgnwnt 

this  <^aum  leiy  upop  the  &ct,  that  in  or  this  independence  by  other  soTem- 

many  utatsncee  we  find  such  contracts  ac-  raenlB,ai«  intimately  connected  with  itain- 

tuaUy  made  in  the  case  of  civibzed  na-  temal  conadtution.     A  sorravign  state, 

tiooB,  as  well  As  of  tribes  in  their  inJancy,  theiefiire,  may  adopt  wbaterer   laws  it 

who  easily  reowre  a  chief  if  be  is  disa-  pleosea  for  the  r^ula^n  of  he  domestic 

gi«eable  to  the  m^ority ;  and  where  no  concema,  and,  as  to  iia  external  relatitMU, 

contract  is  found  recorded,  they  aay  thai  is  not  IxNUid  to  acknowledge  any  superior, 

the  monarch's  power  testsonthe  consent  of  It  maj,  therefore,  appeal  to  arms  or  to  of 

thepeopIa,because  they  have  the  power  to  trittalion  if  differences  arise   between  it 

remove  hiin,  if  they  choose ;  and  we  often  and  another  state.    The  princes  of  the 

fiiidhim,b&ct,dnvenfiwDfaiathronebya  German  empire  (while  that  empire  eiist- 

rerohition  of  his  sulgecls.    The  doctrine  ed)  were  called  Hat*  mi-aouoeraku,  be- 

of  divine  ri^t,  they  contend,  is  quite  un-  cause  they  stood,  in  cerimn  respects,  un- 

neoeasaiT  to  account  for  k  people's  sub-  der  the  emperor,  and  were  not  entirBly 

miamon  to  a  particular  man,  becaiuse  there  free  In  their  foreign  relatimia.     The  states 

are  abundanc*  of  other  cauaeato  account  forming  the  confmleiac^  of  the  U.  Statce, 

for  the  (act  of  a  people  or  an  aimy  mip-  call  tbemselvM  sover^igp ;  but  they  are 

pwting  one  man  m  authority  rather  than  not  so  in  the  sense  in  which  this  wonl  has 

another.  always  been  taken,  because  they   have 

Others,  we  have  said,  ccaiBider  the  his-  given  up  to  the  general  government  many 

toiical  ori^  of  sovereignty  of  little  im-  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty ;  L  e,  sucb  u 

portanee  in  determining  the  true  source  can  be  exercised  onlf  in  dM  supreme 

of  sovereign  power.    Its  piincipke,  they  power  of  the  state,  or  m  uie  i  ~         "  '' 
ea^,  can  be  well  settled  without  i 


true  ptine^riea  of  language,  muidc  archi-  and  of.  providing  for  the  adminMtratioo 

tecture,  the  nseflil  arts,  &&,  although  we  of  justice,  even  by  capital  punishmenls ; 

may  be  unable  to  Ince  out  their  origin,  the  power  of  making  war  and  PMce, 

The  great  question  is  not,  How  did  gov-  and  of  conducting  the  foreign  relationB 

emntentsorinnate?  but.  What  is  the  prin-  of  the  countiy;  ^  taisitig  and  suppon- 

ciple  which  Des  at  the  basis  of  them  all,  ing  armies,   levring   taxe^    of    coming 

and  becomes  more  distinctly  developed  money,   &c.     The  various  states  of  tbt 

with  the   im>greas   of  political  society  ?  Union  have  ceded  the  fbUowing  powers 

The  principle  which  supporta  the  oisani-  to  congress — the  power  to  decnre  war, 

zation  of  a  tree  remaini  Uie  same  wheth-  maintain  armies  and  iMvies^  and  make 

3  raised  fivm  a  seed  or  a  cutting;  peace;  to  regulueall  foreign  n' 

i  inquii«r  would  learn  but  Httle  of  ruse  taxes ;  to  coin  money,  at 

ire  m>m  detennining  to  which  of  for  matters  connected  wiu  it , 

the«e  its  origin  is  to  be  referred.    If  vre  tion  in  certain  cases  (see  Cowti] 


n  determining  to  which  of  for  matters  connected  wiu  it ;  juriediis 

„  n  is  to  be  referred.    If  vre  tion  in  certain  cases  (see  Cowti),  and  die 

investigate  the  natureof  man  and  of  gov-  power  of  legislation  necensry  for  cany- 

- '    '     I  that  the  Tun-  ing  into  execution  the  delegated  powers. 


and  the  inquii«r  would  learn  but  Httle  of    ruse  taxes ;  to  coin  money,  and  prande 

>Cow 
,  ^  cewar, 

enmtents,  we  cannot  but  see  that  the  fun-  ing  into  execution  the  delegated  powers, 
damental  principle  of  all  the  latter  is  (See  also  CnwKfiiMon.) — Sovertign  also 
the  sovereignQ'  resdng  in  the  collective  means,  in  a  nanower  sense,  the  monarch, 
body  of  the  individuals  comprinng  a  po-  even  if  he  is  acknowledged  to  share  bis 
htirad  society',  often  disguised  ia  various  power  with  other  brant^es,  as  in  Eng- 
ways,  sometimes  to  the  benefit,  sometimes  land,  where  the  king  by  no  meam  u~~' — 
""  ■      '     'limself  the  iriiole  sovereign  pa 

i_  Petilical  btttitvtiotu,  Ettotu,  and 

ways  acted  upon  in  Europe  until  The  last       §OTsaBiefi ;    an  English  c<»n.     (See 

century,  when  the  monarcbs  of  the  cou-     Coim.) 

tinent  strove  to  establish  systematic  des-       Sot  ;  a'  dark-ccdored  sauce,  pr^isied 
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bjt  the  CbiiWM  from  ibe  se«da  of  b  mm  from  the  boura  at  ivliieli  thej  are  teBpoe- 

ofbean(iaticiMk(9a).    Tbe  plant  hM  an  tirdy  Tinted.    Tbe  inbabhaniB  manu&c- 

upri^t  and  hairr  Mem,  vect  buneliM  of  ture  Taiioiu  little  oniamental  aiticlee  of 

flowers,  and  peiidukiufl,bri*tly  pods,  each  nniielMd  wood,  as  boxes,  &c.,  called  Spa 

containing  about  two  seods.    The  com-  waA  {oittmge  tie  ^poa). 

mon  story  that  aoy  is  tuade  from  cock-  SMeftotsn-o,   a  cdebnted   painter, 

roaGbe8orbeetlM,bas  jwobaUy  ori^naied  wboM  true  name  was  Josepb  Ribera,  or 

from  the  fiinn  umI  coUw  of  tbeee  seeds.  Ribeira,  wss  bom  at  Xativa,  in  Valencia, 

Tbe  |iHic«BB  of  preparing  sot  consists  in  in  1588,   but  educated  at  Naples,  and 

boiling  the  seeds  until  ihey  become  soft,  probabi;  takes  the  Dame  by  wbich  he  ia 

and  mixing  with  diem  an  equal  weigbt  usually  known  from  tbe  country  of  bia 

of  wheat  or  hulOT  meal,  coarsely  ground,  birth.    He  was  at  first  a  pupil  of  Cara- 

Thia  mixture  is  ttimented,  and,  a  certain  vaggio,  but  afterwartds  improved  himself 

proportion  of  aalt  and  water  being  added,  by  tbe  sotdr  of  the  wwks  of  Raphael 

the  whole  in  allowed  to  stand  fbr  two  or  and  Comg^  at  Rome  and  Pama.   Af- 

three  months,  care  bemg  taken  to  stir  it  ler  his  retnm  to  Nepke,  he  was  appointed 

daily :  at  the  end  of  this  tmie  it  i«  ready  court  pointer  lo  tbe  Tieeroy,  the  duke  of 

for  use.    The  seeds  are,  bendes,  employed  Chsuna  (q.  t.),  and  OTeiseer  of  all  the 

in   China  and  Japan   as  feod :  they  are  ro^  woi^  in  which  poet  be  conducted 

raadeinto  a  kind  of  j^y  or  curd,  which  with  ^reat  hau^tineaa  towards  the  artiots, 

is  esteemed  very  nutri&MiB,  and  is  ren-  and  is  «ud  to  bare  shown  a  particular 

dered  palataMe  by  seasoning  of  difiereni  jealousy  of  I><Hneniehino.    It  has  been 

kinds.    In  Japen,  ihey  are  put  into  aoups^  sud  that  Ribeira  concealed  himself,  out 

and   are  the  most  common  diah  -of  Uie  of  cbagiin,  occasioned  by  an  amour  of 

country,    being   frequently    eeten    three  donJohnof  Austria,  natnnl  son  of  Philip 

timea  a  day.     Soy   ia  chiefly   imported  IV,  with  one  of  hia  daughters,  and  that 

from  China  and  Japan,  and  that  from  the  nothing  more  wsa  beard  of  him;  but,  ttc- 

lUtercounttyis  '          -■■-■■-       >  _...■__  ....          ...... 

Tbe  qiumtily  a          ,                    „       ,  ... 

at  the  East  udia  company^  salei^  is  Brom  excelled  in  the  represeotaiion  of  terrible 

800 to SOOOgalloDB.  scenes,  such,  tor  example,  as  the  fiayinr 

Spa,  or  Spaa  ;  a  celebrated  watering-  of  St.  Bartholomew.    He  executed  such 

place  in  the  Belgian  province  of  Liege,  subjects  with  a  minute  accuracy  that  ex- 

sitDaled  in  a  romantic  valley,  surrounded  cites  hotror,  and  was  very  skilflil  in  detin- 

by  hei^ta  corered   with  woods,   about  eatingtheaepaiBteparlsoftltebody — hair, 

aeven    leagues    from    Aix-la-Chapelle ;  wrinklesj  skm,  &c.    There  are  works  of 

population,  3100.     Spa  has  been  long  &-  hia  b  Naples,  Paria,  Vienna  and  Dresden. 

mouB  fbr  in  m^^cinsl  springs,  which  are  8PAenDoi.o.     (See  Orttpi.) 

mentioned  byPliny,  and  are  six  or  seven  Spahis,  w    Sipabib  ;  a  part  of  the 

in  nundier.    The  jffincipal  ones  are  Pou-  Turkish  caTaliy,  whidi  is  said  to  have 

hon,  Gerontt^  Seuveui^  and  Totme-  been  organized  by  Amurath  I,  the  founder 

leL    Tbe  waters  am  all  chalybeate,  and  of  tbe  janizaries.    (SeeJomtariuO    Their 

those  of  Pouhon,  beinx  the  most  strongly  number    is    eeduMted    at    30,IKK)    men. 

impremated,  are  hott^  for  exportation.  They  are  paid  by  the  sultan.  The  lowest 

(See  J^ntral  JVattn.]     Their  efiect  is  rMe  of  pay  is  twelve  aspera  a  day ;  but 

diuretic  and  exhilarating ;  useftil  m  cases  those  who  have  per&rmed  especial  ser- 

of  relaxatJDiifObatTuctions  of  the  liver,  &c.  vicee,  or  have  the  advantage  of  favor,  re- 

They  are  viated  in  the  warm  season,  last-  celve  higher  pay.    When  the  suhan  takes 

ing  about  four  months.     The  company  is  the  field  in  person,  eech  epahi  receives  a 

composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  men  of  preeent  of  money ;  and  the  janizaries  en- 

rankfromGennany,FtBnce,Rus8ia,Neth-  joyed   the  same  privilege.     The  spahis 

eriands,  and  En^and.     Spa  is  provUed  are  compoeed  of  two  claeBes :  tbe  mhor- 

with  various  amusemeDla,  and  has  good  oglari,  who  have  red,  and  the  tShtdari, 

accommodations.     The  new  Vauxball  is  who  have  yellow  banners.     Tbe  latter, 

one  of  the  fioeat  buildings  of  tbe  kind  on  ^lo  pretend  to  have  been  instituted  by 

the  continent.    The  town,  on  account  of  Ali,  the  pupil  of  Mohammed,  were  fbr- 

its  being  resorted  to  from  various  parts  meriy  tbe  most  impcatam ;  but  tbe  former 

of  Europe,  has  been  allowed  neutrality  have  now  become  superior.    The  usual 

during  the   hottest  waiv.     Tbe  prome-  arms  of  the  spahis  are  a  salaie,  a  lance,  a 

iiadea  are  the  four  o'clock  walk  (la  prmrit  jereed  (a  dait  about  two  feet  long,  which 

Aeura],  and  tbe  seveg  o'clock  they  hurl  with  great  strength  and  skill), 

prairie  ie  MpJ  Acutm), so  called  aod'a   second    sahre,  or  rattier  broad- 


ly oudfre 
walk  (Id 
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Bword,  attached  to  the  saddle.  Some  of  is  a  defiiacncy  of  water.  Except  the  Al- 
them  have  bows«nd  airowB,  and  aho  pis-  bufe^  in  Vuencia,  there  if  no  lake  of 
tob  and  catfoinea;  but  they  make  httle  use  much  extent;  and  there  are  no  maizes 
of  fire-arms.  In  war,  the  apohis  form  a  except  in  the  Tallejr  of  the  Guadiaoa. 
tumuhuouB  moh,  without  dlBcipIine  or  The  marahy  iilauds  in  the  Guadslquirir 
ornnization.  Their  first  charge  ia  for-  have  been  drained  and  planted  since 
m^able ;  but  if  they  are  unable  to  make  1819.  The  dry  and  pure  nHmntain  air 
an  impreaaion  on  the  enemy^  line  after  renders  the  inh^tritanta  vigorous  and 
three  attempta,  the;  See  in  coofliaion.  healthy :  the  sea  breezea  have  the  same 
Sfaih  (E^ma).  The  phyrical  fear  effect  upon  the  coasts;  but  in  the  eonthem 
turesof  the  Spanisii  petunaula  hare  exer-  parts  the  ecorchingsolano,  from  the  ahMcs 
ciaed  a  most  important  influeitce  on  the  of  Africa,  is  felt  during  aome  aeaaoDS. 
character  and  history  of  its  inhabitants.  Snow  liea  upon  the  Bummils  of  sonoe  of 
'liie  whole  sur&ee  of  the  peninaula  com-  the  mouDtains  till  July;  and  the  o^tal 
prises  SSSfiOO  square  miles,  of  which  is  fdtuated  in  a  region  fifteen  times  moie 
W,110  belong  to  Spain,  and  the  rest  to  elevated  than  the  Hte  of  Paria.  The 
Poiiuga]  andthe  republicof  AndorTa(110  fertile  soil,  wherever  it  is  well  watered, 
square  milest  It  is  sepaiated  &om  produces  abundance  of  plants  with  little 
France  and  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  culdvatian.  The  finest  ynaee  are  expon- 
Pyrenean  chain  of  mountains,  and  is  aur-  ed  in  great  quantitieB  (Alicant,  Shenr, 
rounded  by  three  seas,  the  Mediterra-  Malaga]^  and  other  kinds  are  consumed 
nean,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  bay  of  Biscay,  at  home.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the 
Spain  lies  between  laL36°and  43^47'N.,  Moors,  agriculture  has  been  inalowstaie, 
and  between  Ion.  9°  13'  W.  and  3°  15*  E.,  in  spite  of  the  patriotic  ezeitions  of  nu- 
and  is  the  sixth  in  extent  of  territory  morous  societies ;  hardly  two  thirds  of 
among  the  European  poweis.  The  bay  the  productive  soil  is  under  cultivation, 
of  Biscay  gives  Kreat  ncilhies  for  north-  Wheat,  in  Valencia,  yields  from  twenty 
em  commerce ;  ue  gulfs  of  Alicant  and  to  forty  fold.  The  Andalueiao  wheat  com- 
Rooas  offer  secure  harbors  and  roads  to  mands  a  higher  price  in  the  Spanish 
the  merchants  of  Italv,  the  Levant,  and  market  than  the  northern.  Among  the 
Northern  Africa,  whilat  the  bays  of  Co-  principal  productions  are  olives,  saffron, 
1  and  Cadiz  open  to  her  manners  anise,    cumin,  ctok,  esparto  or  Spanifih 


the  path  to  the  Indies.  One  hundred  broom,  soda,  &e.  In  the  wanner  pens 
passagea  lead  over  the  Pyrenees  to  France;  of  the  country,  the  sugar-cane  and  the 
but  only  three  of  these  ere  passable  for  banana  thrive ;  and  even  the  heaths,  or 
caniages.  (See  Pyrenttt.)  From  this  landat,  are  covered  with  fragram  herta 
frentier  ridge  rise  the  Caotabrian  moun-  and  shruba.  But  neither  the  vvoed  {ex- 
tains,  which  traverse  Anuria  and  Gelicia,  cept  in  the  maritime  districts),  whidi  Is 
and  terminate  at  cape  Finisterre.  To  the  sold  by  weight  in  Madrid,  nor  the  corn 
south-east  extends  Uie  Siena  d'Occa,  five  fwiih  the  exception  of  barley),  isorodueed 
ridges  of  which,  running  nearly  east  and  m  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  um  wants 
west,  serarate  the  basins  of  the  Minho,  of  the  inhabitants.  The  breeding  of  Me- 
Douro,  Tagus,  Guadiana  and  Guadal-  rinoa  ia  profitable  for  the  metta  (a  society 
nuivir ;  and  two  others,  to  the  south-west,  composed  of  owners  of  the  flocks),  but 
form  die  southern  point  of  Spain,  the  is  injurioua  to  agriculture.  The  whole 
island  TariA.  The  valleys  of  the  Xucar  number  of  migratinK  abeep  ia  about  ten 
and  the  Ehro  have  a  southerly  direction,  millions ;  tluit  of  ue  stationary  flocks. 
These  merras,  among  which  the  Somo  about  eight  millions.  Valencia  produces 
Sierra,  the  Guadanama,  the  Sierra  Mo-  much  silk :  Andalusia  breeds  ^cellenl 
reita,  the  Alpuianaa,  the  Sierra  Neva-  hoises;  but  the  Andalunan  studs  have 
da,and  the  Sierra  de  Ronda,  are  the  prin-  loat  their  importance.  The  mules  are 
ripal,  surround  the  plains  of  Castile  and  also  of  excellent  quality.  The  gold  muies 
La  Maneba  (the  highem  of  such  extent  in  of  Spain  have  long  ceased  to  be  worked ; 
Europe)  with  strong  bulwarks,  and  even  but  von,  copper,  tin  and  lead  are  obtdned. 
constitute  distinct  moral  divisions  of  the  Silver  minps  are  woiked  on  the  Sierra 
inhabitanlB.  The  whole  country  thus  Morena,  and  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Al- 
appears  to  be  formed  of  several  great  in-  maden,  in  La  Haucha,  are  rich,  but  do 
trenched  camps,  and  ia  admirably  adapted  not  yield  enough  for  the  mining  opera- 
tor a  war  of  posts,  and  particularly  for  tiona  of  America.  Sea  and  mioerM  salt 
guerilla  war&re.  Ahfaougb  Spain  con-  are  ^undant,  and  there  are  mineral 
tnina  150  conMderable  aireatna,  very  few  springs  at  Salcedon  and  other  places, 
of  which,  however,  are  navigidile,  there  The  Speniah  people  are  descended  firom 


Iberian  Celts,  mixed  with  Carthaginian 
and  Roman  coloDina,  whb  a  etroag  infu- 
mon,  at  laler  pnrioda,  of  Teutonic  (Gothic] 
and  Moorisb  blood.  The  population  of 
Spain  woB  eetimaled  by  Minaiio,  in  1826, 
at  about  13,900,000^  and  that  of  the  Span- 
ish colonies  at  4,088,000^  makins  the  total 
populadon  of  the  monarchj  17,988,000. 
The  kingdom  ii  politically  divided  in- 
to fbuTteen  principal  portii,  each  of 
which  baa  its  sepaJUe  authorities  and 
administration,  and  several  of  which 
are  subdirided  into  smaller  provineea, 
fuming,  in  all,  forty-one  provinces.  The 
division  into  fif^-one  provinces  by  the 
cortes,  in  ISfZ,  was  abolished  on  the 
restoration  of  abeohite  power.  The 
general  divisions  are  as  follows;  1.  the 
kingdom  of  Navarre  ;  2.  the  Vascon- 
sades,  or  Biscay ;  3-  die  principalitv  of 
Uie  Asturias;  4.  the  kingdom  of  Gali- 
cie ;  5.  the  kingdom  of  Airagon  ;  G. 
the  principality  of  Catalonia;  7.  the 
kingdom  of  l.eon  ;  8.  Old  Caalile  ;  9. 
Esmmaduta ;  10,  New  Castile ;  11. 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia ;  13.  Andalu- 
sia (incmding  the  kingdoms  of  Coidova, 
Seville,  and  Grenada);  l5.  the  kingdom 
of  Hurcia;  14.  the  Balearic  isles.  The 
Spaniard  is,  in  genenJ,  temperate,  perse- 
verine,  reserved,  honest  and  pious.  The 
Spanish  gravity  is  marc  observable  in  the 
bi^er  than  in  the  lovEerclaRsee,  or  among 
women.  The  Spaniard  of  the  lower  or- 
der has  more  gayety,  wit,  vivacity,  and, 
though  frugal,  is  so  indilfercnt  to  outward 
goods,  that,  were  be  less  courteous  and 
good-humored,  he  might  pass  for  a  prac- 
tical philosopher  of  the  school  of  Dio- 
genes. His  pride  of  birth,  rank  and  faith 
appeara,  however,  on  every  occasion  ;  and 
be  is  suspicious,  irritable  and  vindictive- 
This  pride  also  manifests  itself  in  tlie 
contempt  vrith  which  the  northern  Span- 
iard, the  inhabitant  of  Biscay  or  the  As- 
ttiries,  looks  down  upon  the  native  of 
the  south,  whose  darker  complexion  and 
Fmaller  frame  betray  his  Moorish  blood. 
The  nobles  are  distinguished  into  the  lilu- 
ladoa,  grandees  who  have  t1i<!  right  to 
tlicmselvee  in  presence  of  the  king 


dances  in  the  c^n  air,  and  in  the  fsmilv  ; 
the  latter  is  danced  by  four  couple,  to  me 
music  of  the  cithern,  which  the  player 
accompanies  with  his  voice.  Athletic 
sports,  as  the  harra  (throwing  an  iron  bar 
at  a  mark)  and  Inlloon  (a  game  at  ball) 
are  common.  Tbefavoritepopularamuse- 
raerit  is  the  bull-fights  [a.  v.),  which  was 
prohibited  in  1805,  but  lias  been  revived 
by  Ferdinand  VIl.  The  Spaniard,  in  gen- 
eral, is  of  the  middle  size,  and  well  built, 
with  an  expressive  countenance,  brilliant 
eyes,  white  teeth  and  black  hair.  The 
men  of  the  higher  classes  ore  much  less 
robust  than  those  of  the  lower.  The 
Spanish  women  are  distinguished  fbr 
beauty  of  person  and  dignity  of  manner. 
Their  complexion  is  neither  white  nor 
delicate,  but  healthj'  :  they  dress  with 
taste,  and  move  with  ease  and  grace : 
they  are  unafiecled,  and  have  oAen,  par- 
ticularly among  the  lower  classes,  a  ready 


number  was  S}5) ;  and  the  lower  nobility, 
eaealierot,  esatderaa,  and  hidalgos  (q.  v.), 
the  number  of  whom,  in  1797,  was 
484,131.  Music,  singingand  dancing  are 
national  amusements.  The  two  former 
are  simple,  oAen  monotonous,  but  full  of 
jeeling ;  the  latter  is  extremely  volupm- 
ouB.  The  bolero  is  popular  on  the  sta(^ : 
the  fmubtttgo  and  ttguidUia  are  favorito 


fidelity  and  constancy;  but  they  are  aJ- 
most  entirely  uneducated.  Their  courage 
and  patriotism  have  often  been  displayed 
even  in  the  field  of  bante.  I'he  Btrin- 
ne?H  with  which  the  female  sex  wus  for- 
merly treated,  and  the  formal  slifTness 
which  previuled  in  socielv,  hove  been 
much  diminished ;  and  the  Oriental  Moor- 
ish traits  are  gradually  disappearing.  The 
nioBt  important  element  in  Spanis^li  soci- 
ety  is  religion ;  the  ecclesiastics  form  the 
most  privileged  order,  and  every  iamily 
endeavors  to  find  a 'place  in  the  church 
for  some  of  its  members.  Religion,  bow- 
ever,  consists  merely  in  the  outward  ob- 
servances of  the  church,  in  the  practice 
of  penances,  and  in  the  reverence  of  priesM 
and  monks.  The  apostle  James  is  ine  tu- 
telaty  saint  of  thit  kingdom  ;  but  he  has 
lost  reputation,  since  Charles  III,  with  the 
estates,  in  17tiO,  took  an  oath  of  their  be- 
lief in  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
virgin  Mary,  who  was  declared  the  pat- 
roness of  the  Spanish  motiarchy.  The 
invocation  of  the  virgin  is,  thererore,  the 
chief  act  of  divine  service  ;  and  there 
are  saints  for  all  ordem  and  degrees, 
whose  festivals  occupy  a  great  portion  of 
the  time.  The  clergy,  particularly  the 
inquisition,  has  hitherto  usur^ied  the  di- 
rection of  education  and  literature  ;  and 
the  Spanish  clnLrch  has  thus  obtained 
poBsessioi)  of  the  supreme  power,  al- 
though it  has  had  the  prudence  to  cuticeal 
its  exercise  of  it.  The  most  enlightened 
ecclesiastical  college  is  that  of  the  chapter 
of  San  Isidoro,  which  has  been  exposed 
to  persecution  on  a  charge  sf  Janeetusin. 
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The  edkt  of  March  3d,  1819,  divided  the    nnoe  the  tow  oT  the  Amcrieui  ndcMtta^ 

'  'biled  books  into  two   cUnea:      1.    from  which  the  motber  eouotry  receir- 

I  which  are  forbidden  even  to  tboao    ed  $35,000,000  fesHj  in  gold  and  alva. 


Chibiled  books  into  two   cUnea:      1.    from  which  the  motber  eouotry  receir- 
ka  which  are  forbidden  even  to  tboao    ed  $35,000,000  feulj  in  gold  and  ailvi 
who  have  received  a  licenet  fnmt  the  Ho-    and  $20,000,000  in  cochineal,  cacao,  v 


ly  Office  for  reading  prohibited  bot^  in  nilla,  sugar,  tobecco,  hides,  cottod,  v 
seneral ;  and  S.  books  which  comain  revo-  gna  wool,  ciuchooa,  dye-woods,  ipec*cu- 
hiiioiiary  principles,  are  directed  a^nat  anfaa,  saraafMriila,  &e.  The  cocDOMRe 
the  inquisition,  the  clergy,  true  reli^on,  with  the  cotonia  wai  dosed  aninst  all 
the  kiii^  and  monarchical  power,  or  foreign  nalinna,  but,  anee  thej  have  be- 
which  rBicule  the  sacnuuent  of  nvuriagej  come  iiidq)^Mlent,  is  earned  on  bj  ibe 
or  jealous  men.  The  importation  of^  North  Americana,  the  Engiish  and  Dtttcb. 
Spanish  books,  printed  out  of  the  coun-  Internal  commerce  sufieia  frun  the  heavT 
try,  is  punished  by  four  years'  confine-  tolla,  and  the  want  c^  means  of  commu- 
ment  to  the  galleys.  (See  htquitiiion.]  nication.  Among  the  five  canals,  none 
The  number  of  the  clergy,  before  the  of  which  at«  completed,  the  imperial  ca- 
waiB  with  Fiance,  was  25^000;  b  1836,  nal,  or  the  canal  of  ArragDn,  is  the  moat 
146,696,  among  whom  were  sixty-one  important.  The  ferm  of  government  '» 
archbishops  and  bisfaojs,  61,327  monks,and  monarchical.  The  king,  who  bears  the 
31,400  nuns.  According  to  an  estimate  of  title  of  Ca&olic  tnmaty,  m  absolute  iu 
a  member  of  the  cortes,  the  income  of  Castile,  Arragon,  and  in  the  idands ;  but 
the  clergy  dnd  convents  in  Spain,  in  1808,  the  three  northern  provinces  of  Biscay, 
from  their  real  estate  alone,  was  $5 1,000,000;  Giiipuzcoa,  and  Alava,  have  maintained 
and,  according  to  the  statement  of  Argu-  their  privileges  ;  and  they  consented  to 
(tiles,  minister  of  finance  in  the  time  of  pay  the  eitraordinary  taxes  of  1816,  only 
the  Mines,  the  property  of  the  church  ex.-  on  condition, of  the  confirmation  of  these 
ceeded,  bv  one  third,  the  domains  of  the  privileges,  and  the  removal  of  the  troops 
Mate.  The  inaction  of  the  Spaniard  stationied  among  them.  The  Cartes  fiirms 
arises  less  from  indolence  than  from  his  an  imponart  element  in  Spanish  his- 
frugality  and  fondness  for  religious  ftsti-  lory.  (See  Carta.)  The  orewn  is  hered- 
vab,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  ease  itary,  both  in  the  male  and  female  line. 
with  which  his  few  wants  ate  supplied.  The  crown-prince  has  the  title  o(  pmct 
The  svstem  of  taxation — founds  not  q/"  Attvrvu ;  the  other  children  of  the 
upon  tne  land,  but  upon  production — and  king  are  called  M^mle>  and  tn/in&».  The 
the  privileges  and  monopolies  of  particu-  king  is  grand  master  of  die  orders  of  the 
lar  classes  and  societies,  also  contribute  splaen  fleece,  of  St.  Jago  (St.  James),  of 
to  discoui^  industry.  The  greatest  ac-  Gslatrava,  of  Alcantara,  of  Montesa,  and 
tivity  prevails  m  the  maritime  towns  and  of  Charles  Hi.  The  order  of  Maria 
provinces,  where  industry  is  sure  of  its  Louisa  was  founded  in  1793,  for  aiz^  la- 
reward.  The  woollen  manufactures  are  die*  of  the  high  nobility.  The  reigning 
the  most  important  j  but  they  do  not  fiir-  king,  Ferdinand  VII  (q.  v.),  was  bom  in 
nish  more  than  one  twentieth  of  the  con-  17&4,  and  ascended  the  dutme  in  1814. 
sumption.  The  best  etuffi  are  made  at  His  three  fim  wives  died  withoiU  chil- 
Segovia  and  Guadalazara.  There  are  silk  dren;hiBfhuTtbwite,HsiyGbristiim,8ister 
manufactures  alTalavera,Hadrid,Sejpivia,  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Two  Sicitin 
Toledo,  Valencia,  &c. ;  but  lees  flourishing  {bean  1806,  manriad  ISSS),  has  borne  him 
thaninthefifleeDtbandeizteenthcenturiM.  adau^ter,  who  ia  heiress  apparaU  to  the 
Iron  and  steel  wares  are  exported  from  Spanish  throne ;  to  which  don  Carlos, 
Biscay,  blankets  from  Valencia,  and  fine  his  brother,  bom  in  17B6,  is  Dext  heir, 
handkerchiefs  from  Barcelona.  Theblaek  The  predeeeesMB  of  FerdiEiaiid  have 
Cordovan  leather,  from  Cordova,  is  of  been,  1.  of  the  Austrian  dynas^ :  Philip  I. 
excellent  quahty.  The  manufacture  of  husband  of  Joamui  of  Castile ;  Charles  I 
hats  atValeiicia,Segovia,&.c.,  and  of  sail-  of  Spain  (V,aB  emperor  of  GermanyL  re- 
cloth,  is  on  the  increase.  The  glass  and  signed  the  crown  1556;  Philip  H'fdied 
nurror  works  at  San  Ildefonso  produce  l^hPhiliplIIIieai);  Philip  1V(1665); 
good  articles,  but  at  a  high  price.  The  Charles  II  (1700) :  2.  of  the  Anjou 
porcelain  of  Madrid  is  much  inferior  to  (Bourbon)  dvttaety  ;  Philip  V  (abdicated 
that  of  other  countries.  The  principal  inl724,but nissacce8eor,LoiiiB,dyingtlie 
tobacco  works  are  in  Seville.  Tbeespar-  same  year,  he  resumed  the  crown,  and 
to,  or  Spanish  broom,  is  a.  peculiar  prod-  died  1746) ;  Ferdinand  VI  (died  1738) : 
uct  of  Spain,  and  is  spun  and  woven  Cfaariea  III  (1796) ;  Cbailea  IV  (rceigned 
into  forty  different  articles.  The  com-  1808).  Of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty,  Jonepti 
merce  has  undergone  an  entire  change  (expelled   1S13).     The  colnaial  pomei 
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■ioiH  (£  Spun  are,  in  Ahw,  the  Philippioe  fbuod  ib  gnve  in  Spain.  Tlie  LuuianiBn 
isUnds  and  the  Carolioas ;  in  Airica,  the  Viriathus,  at  the  bead  of  hia  countrymen, 
;>r«ndiM(townaonthecosBt)ofCeuta,&c..  withnood  ihe  Roman  power  till  he  fell  by 
remnantaofherfbnnerconqueatainNbrth  aBaaiHiiiation  [B.C.  140).  For  fourteen 
em  Africa ;  the  Can^e^  and  the  three  yeaiH,  the  Romans  attempted,  without 
islanda  on  die  coast  of  Guinea,  Annnbui,  success,  to  aubjugate  the  Numantinea,  till 
Fernando  Po,  and  Prince's  island ;  in  Scipio  fB.  C.  133)  iriumpbed  over  the 
America,  Cuba  and  Foito  Bico  are  the  aehes  of  the  ci^,  whose  inhatntants  had 
note  relics  of  the  maAuificent  colonial  em-  destroyed  themselves.  Afterwards,  this 
pire  of  Spain.  The  administration  is  land,  which  is  poesessed  of  much  natural 
conducted  portly  by  fire  minister^  who  streDetli,  afforded  refuge  to  sevend  of  tlie 
have  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  coimci^  and  popular  leaders  of  Rome,  od  their  loll 
partly  by  the  proTindal  councils,  of  which  from  power.  Thus  Seitorius,  an  adherent 
the  meet  distinguiabed,  the  council  of  of  Maiiua,  lived  in  Lusitania  (B.  C.  73), 
Caatile^  existed  as  early  as  1S46l  Justice  and  the  sons  of  Pompey  fought  agaioat 
is  administered  in  the  towns  and  villagea  Cssar  in  Hispania  Beetira,  where  Cneius 
by  (decides,  of  whom  there  are  five  classea.  feU.  After  a  stru^le  of  300  years,  when 
The  akaldtt  tnagora,  or  superior  alcaida,  Agrippa,  the  general  of  Au^Btus,  con- 
are  also  called  eorr^idom.  An  appeal  queivd  the  Cantabrians,  Spam  was  first 
lies  from  them  to  the  royal  GOiirts  (nudten-  completely  subjected  to  the  Roman  pow- 
citu),  of  which  there  ore  twelve  at  Valla-  er.  Augustus  hiniaelf  founded  the  colony 
dotid,  Grenada,  &C.,  and  to  each  of  which  of  Cseaar  Augusta  (Saraffosaa)  and  Augus- 
is  attached  a  chamber  of  criqunal  juris-  ta  Emeiita  (Merida).  For  400  years,  the 
<Hction.  The  laws,  the  judicituy,  and  the  Roman  manners  and  language  took  root 
legal  proc«aH,all  stand  in  need  of  a  thor-  in  the  Spanish  provinces,  which,  in  en- 
ough reform.  The  public  revenue  is  sot's  time,  bad  a  population  of  40,000,000. 
about  $20,000,000;  the  expenditure  is  Merida  supported  a  ganison  of  90,000 
much  greater,  and  the  public  debt  is  stat-  men ;  Tarragona  had  3,500,000  inhabit- 
ed at  nearly  t800,000,000.  In  1817,  the  ants.  In  the  arts  of  war  aud  peace,  the 
ciMiBcri^on  was  introduced  ;  at  the  cloee  peninsula  rivalled  Rome.  Foropopiiis 
of  1637,  the  forces  consisEed  of  91,000  Mela,  Seneca,  Lucan,  Trajan,  and  Tbeo- 
•  men,  including  the  militia,  and  of  350,000  doeius  the  Great,  were  natives  of  Spain, 
royal  volunteers.  The  naval  forceiscom-  The  Celtic  langua^  continued  only  in 
posed  of  ten  ships  of  the  line,  sixteen  CantalHia,  and  is  still  iinderstood  in  Bis- 
iHgatee,  and  thirty  other  vessels,  with  cay,  as  William  von  Humboldt's  itivesd- 
14^000  men. — See,  for  the  geographical  gallons  have  shown.  See  his  JUttmptt  to 
and  statistical  accounts  of  Spain,  the  atcertain  Oit  original  MuibitanU  o/ Spam 
^vorks  of  Bourgoing,  Townsend,  La-  b^  Mtant  of  the  Bas^  Language  (Ber- 
borde,  Bory  de  Sl  Vincent,  and  Miiiano's  tm,  1821). — The  Middk  Jlgta  of  Spain 
Biecionario  de  ^pima  y  Portugai.  The  includethe  times  of  the  Goths  and  Ara- 
fourth  edition  of^ljJxirde'a  Bmiraire  dt  bians  from  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians 
gne  (5  vols.,  and  an  atlas)  appeared  into  the  Roman  empire  to  the  lall  of 
27.-— For  dMcriptions  of  the  Ufe,  Grenada,  the  last  Moorish  kingdom  in 
•ra  and  character  of  the  Spaniards,  Spain  fl493).  At  the  comrnenr«ment  of 
see  Soutbey's  LdUri  wnOen  in  ^mn  and  the  fifth  century,  the  Vandals,  Suevi  and 
Poriagal;  Doblado'e  (Blonco  White)  td-  Alans  spread  themselves  over  the  penin- 
icTs  Jrom  ^Mtin  ;  A  Yeof  in  Spain,  by  aula.  About  419,  the  brave  Wallia  found- 
a  young  American  ;  and  India's  Year  in  ed  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain. 
^(rin^ndoB,  1831,2  vols^Svo.).  The  Vandals,  from  whom  Andalusiu  re- 
The  anciml  kithay  of  Spain  embraces  ceived  its  name,  could  not  withstand  him, 
the  period  previous  to  the  great  irruption  and  withdrew  into  Africa  in  428.  From 
of  the  northern  tribes  into  the  Roman  467  to  484,  the  great  Euric  extended  the 
empire.  As  eariy  as  the  third  century  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  by  the  espul- 
betore  the  Christian  era,  the  two  rivals,  sion  of  the  Romans,  and  gave  them  their 
Rome  and  Caitbage,  contended  for  the  fiiat  written  laws.  At  length  Leowigild, 
possession  of  this  important  peninsula,  in  585,  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  the 
The  determined  spirit  of  the  people  is  Suevi,  m  Galicia.  Under  his  successor, 
shown  by  the  renstance  of  Saguntum  to  Reccared  I,  the  introduction  of  the  Catb- 
Honmbal(B.C.ai9),ofXativa[A.D.1707)  olic  faith,  in  586,  gave  the  corrupt  Latin 
and  Barcelona  (A.  D.  1714)  to  Philip  V,  language  the  predominance  over  the 
andofSaragOBsa[180e  and  1809)  to  No-  GoUiic;  and,  after  that  time,  the  unity  of 
poleon.     More  than  one  Roiiun  army  thq  Spanish  nation  was  moinlained  by  the 
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Oaibolic  religion  and  the  political  Influ-  the  blending  of  the  chivalrouR  and  reli- 
ence  of  the  clergy.  But,  after  125  yearn,  gioug  spirit  gave  occasion  to  ihe  founda- 
Alaric's  family,  Bom  reven^  at  beine  tJMiof aeveraJmiiitnTjordets.  Thejmat 
paieed  by  in  the  choice  of  a  king,  recalled  Cid  [q.  v.),  or  don  Rodiigo  Diaz  de  Vivar 
the  ArabisDB,  who  had  passed  over  into  el  Campeador,  the  hero  without  an  equal, 
Africa.  King  Roderic  fell  in  tb^  seven  has  been  celebrated  since  the  end  of  tlie 
days'  battle  against  Tarik,  at  Xeres  de  la  eleventh  century  as  the  hero  of  his  age. 
Proniera,  iu  Andalusia,  in  711.  After  that.  The  romantic  elevation  of  national  feeling, 
the  greatest  pail  of  Spain  became  a  prov-  which  found  its  support  in  the  religious 
ince  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  Forty  iallh  and  national  church,  preserved  the 
years  later,  in  756,  Abdorrbaman  I,  the  Christian  Gothic  slates  Navaire,  Arr^m 
last  of  the  Ommiades,  made  himself  mas-  and  Asturia,  from  many  internal  and  ex- 
ter  of  Spain,  overthrowing  the  govern-  ternal  dangers.  Tlic  county  of  Castile, 
mcnt  of  the  Abassides,  and  establishing  a  at  first  called  Bvrgos,  became,  in  1038,  a 
separate  calipbalo  at  Cordova ;  which,  separate  kingdom.  Ferduiand  I,  by  his 
however,  after  1038,  ^11  lo  pieces,  tlie  marriage  in  1035,  united  with  it  t.eon  and 
different  governors  becommg  indepen-  Asturia.  For  him  the  great  Cid  conquer- 
dent,  and  iissuming  the  title  of  kmgs,  ed  a  part  of  Portugal.  The  kingdom  of 
Thus  Arabian  princes  reigned  at  Saragos-  Navarre  has  existed  since  the  nmth  cen- 
88,  Toledo,  Valencia  and  Seiillc.  In  tiiry.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  Spanish  ter- 
these  places,  the  Moorish  languace  and  rilory  of  CharieinBgne,south  ot  the  Pyr«- 
cuBtoms  were  almost  universal.  Yet  the  nees,  obtained  by  conquer  from  the  Ara- 
Christians  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  hlans,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  Gbro. 
of  their  religion.  The  Arabians  likewise  Here,  in  the  county  of  Barcelona,  now  the 
permitted  their  new  subjects  (called  .tfo-  principality  of  Catalonia,  powerful  vasBsIs 
zarabiani,  that  is,  spurious  Arabians)  to  ruled,  till  one  of  them,  Rayinond  V,  be- 
retain  their  language,  laws  and  magis-  pame,  bv  marriage,  king  of  Arragoii,  in 
tratee.  At  this  tune,  the  Jews  spread  over  1135.  His  descendants  in  ilie  uiale  line 
Spain.  Meanwhile,  the  Visigoths,  under  reignettthere258years.  AliibonsoVIIdied 
their  hero  Pelayo  and  his  successors,  1109),  king  of  Leon,  Castile  and  Galiria, 
nuiintained  their  freedom  in  the  moun-  together  with  Portugal,  as  far  as  Montego, 
tains  of  Asturia  and  Galicia.  The  Moorish  conquered  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Tote- 
governments  being  weakened  b^  changes  do,  or  New  Castile ;  but  he  gave  up  Por- 
of  dynasties,  and  by  internal  diescnsions,  tugsl  {q.  v.]  to  his  son-in-law  Hemy  of 
the  Christian  kings  wrested  from  the  Ara-  Rutgundy.  Ferdinand  HI  did  more :  lie 
biansoneponionoflhecounlryafteranoth-  conquer^  Cordova, Murcia,  Jaen, Seville, 
er,  till,  after  the  great  victory,  which  the  Cadiz,  and  subjected  Grenada  to  a  feudal 
united  Christian  princes  obtained  over  the  de])endence  on  him.  He  became,  in  1352, 
Almohades,  in  1230,  at  Tolosa,  in  Sierm  the  true  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Cas- 
Morena,  there  remained  to  the  Arabians  tile,  by  establishing  the  rule  of  indivisihil- 
only  the  kingdom  of  Grenado,  which  was  ity  and  priinogenimre  in  the  succession. 
likewise  obliged  to  £::knowledge  the  Cas-  Still  the  whole  was  as  yet  biit  an  imper- 
tilian  supremacy  in  1346,  and  was  finally  feet  confederation.  The  privileges  grant- 
conquered  hy  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  ed  to  the  Jews  in  Spain,  in  the  middle 
1491.  Dunng  the  period  of  Arabian  ages,  had  an  injurious  influence  on  the 
power,  agriculture,  commerce,  the  arts  government  and  the  public  ivelfsre. 
and  sciences,  flourished  in  Spain.  The  They  were  placed  nearly  on  a  level  with 
population  was  conEiderable.  In  Torta-  the  nobles;  they  were  appointed  minis- 
gona,  there  were  80,000  families,  or  ters  of  finance,  &rmers  of  the  public  rev- 
350,000  inhabitants.  The  rich  city  of  enucs,  and  stewards  to  tlie  great ;  thus 
Grenada  contained  70,000  houses,  350,000  the;'  obtained  possession  of  all  the  money 
inhabitants,  and  50,000  men  able  lo  bear  in  the  country,  and,  bv  their  excessive 
arms.  The  Ommiades  had  connexions  usury,  at  length  excited  a  universal  out- 
with  the  Byzantine  emperors.  The  iini'  ciy  cguinst  them ;  and,  in  1493,  thev 
versities  and  libraries  at  Cordova  and  other  were  bonished  for  ever,  lo  tlie  number  of 
placeswereresorted tobyChristians,aslhe  800,000,  from  Spain.  The  iniproveiuwU 
seat  of  the  Greco-Arabic  liierumre  and  of  the  counliy  was  much  retarded  by  the 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  From  these  defects  in  the  public  administiation,  par- 
institutions,  Europe  received  the  knowl-  ticularly  iu  n'gurd  lo  the  taxes,  byj>ower- 
edge  of  the  present  arithmetical  charac-  fill  vausals, ban  kings,and  familydisputai; 
ters,  of  gunpowder,  and  of  paper  made  so  tliat  ihe  third  estate  was  not  fonnei)  in 
from  rags.    Among  the  Gothic  Spaniards,  Castile  till  1333,  300  yeara  later  than  tliat 
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of  Anwon,  and  with  ininior  jtrivilegea.  die  house  of.  Boutbon.  "nieae  reigned 
Heanwhiie,  the  Cortes,  eoaasbag  of  ibe  without  a  cortea,  and  brought  Spain  into 
eatatee  of  the  kingdom,  namely,  the  der-  a  ckiee  nolitica]  connexion  with  France. 
gy,  the  high  notHht;,the<Hdenirf'kni^lB^  At  lengtn  they  sunk  before  {be  power  of 
•ndeigfaleengreBtcitiee,reatrKtediheroy-  Napoleon,  and  the  revolt  of  Bpaniah 
•lpower,witMnit,howeTer,bringing^>oiit  America  followed.  The  state  of  Spain 
a  stale  of  legal  Mder.  Bui,  in  ArrMon  (a  since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  wil) 
kmgdom  fliDce  1085),  af  which  Alphonso  be  Ireaod  in  the  sequel. — Jhnn  1479  to 
I,BmcetbeconquenofSaragaeBa,inIll^  1700.  Spun  had, Men  Ferdinand  and 
had  been  in  complete  possession,  the  third  Isabella  tounded  the  numarchv,  a  popub- 
estate  was  formed  befeie  the  middle  of  tion  of  aboiit  14,000,000,  which,  howerer, 
the  tweltlb  century,  sooner  than  in  at^  was  much  dirided  by  di&renee  of  cus- 
oilier  Eurmean  country,  and  a  weU-set-  tons  and  laws.  To  unite  the  discordant 
tied  polidcu  order  ensueid.  Disputes  be-  pans  into  one  powerfid  nation,  wea  the 
tween  the  kin^  and  this  estate,  or  of  tbe  great  object  wbich  occupied  for  fbrty- 
raembers  of  this  Mate  ainon^  themaelTeB,  three  years  Isabella,  Ferdinand  and  car 
were  decided  by  a  suiveme  lud^  called  dinal  Xitnenea.  [q.  v.)  Br  a  Nvere  ad 
jvttitia.  (See  Moruina,  Teona  de  lai  ministration  of  justice,  and  by  the  institu- 
Cortea,  Madrid,  181S.)  From  theae  cir-  tion  of  the  Hermandad  (q.  r.),  (wder  wbp 
cuinstancee,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  kings,  established  ihrou^  the  country.  The 
the  country  flouhdied.  Arragoo  com-  royst  power  was  particularly  strengthened 
prehended,  beeides  CstaloDia  and  Cer-  and  extended  by  the  introduction  of  the 
dagtke,  aJready  united  to  it,  in  113S,  the  inquisitioii,  and  tr^  the  union  with  the 
countiee  of  Rouwillon,  Honnielier,  the  crown  of  the  office  of  grand  masier 
Baleares,  or  Majorca,  from  ISiSiO  (where,  of  tbe  three  great  miUtary  orders  of 
however,  fitxn  1276  to  1344,  a  collate-  Casdio.  Orcaiada  was  conmiovd  in 
ral  line  reigned),  also  Valencia,  frran  1491,  after  a  ten  Tears'  war.  Soon  after 
1238,  Sicily  mim  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  in  began  the  cruel  persecution  of  the 
1382,  and  Sardinia  fit>m  1326.  But,  by  the  Jews  and  Moors,  so  injurious  to  Spain, 
provisions  of  Jamee  II,  in  1319,  the  states  They  were  obliged  to  be  baptized,  or  to 
of  Arragon,  Catalonia  and  Valencia  only  leave  the  country.  Till  then  toleration 
were  indissoiubly  united,  each  with  its  had  prevailed  in  Spain.  Princei  and  no- 
own  consiitutkin.  At  length  the  mar-  bles  at  one  time  even  fbu^t  for  the  Albi- 
riage  of  )Rince  Ferdinand  of  Airsgon  germs ;  and,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
(see  Ferdiutitd  V&e  Cathotiei,  with  Isa-  u>e  kiitp  of  Arragon  braved  the  papal 
Delia,  bwess  of  Castile,  (n  1469,  laid  the  escommunication.  But  bv  this  system  of 
foundation  of  the  imion  of  the  crowns  of  persecution  the  peace  ana  protperi^  of 
Casdle  and  Airagon.  This  followed  on  the  country  were  deeply  shaken.  The 
Ferdinand's  aoceenon  to  the  throne  in  discovery  of  America,  m  1499;  by  Chris- 
1479> — See  Murphy^  8[rien^  work  upon  topber  Columbus,  under  the  patronage 
the  Arabian  Aittiquhiee  af  Spain  (Lonoon,  of  Isabella,  withdrew  much  of  the  activ- 
i816);  and  the  Aitro<ftictton  to  the  ISttoru  ity  of  tbe  nation  from  the  improvement 
o/thtMifianiintJanEmpvtin^imn;  end  ofthe  mother  country;  and  avarice,  united 
pwticulariy  CiMde's  Hubny  qf  &e  Do-  with  fenaticism,  established  in  the  West 
mtmon  qf  Ae  Mootm  in  ^nan  (Spanish,  Indies  on  unwise  colonial  qisiem.  In 
Madrid,  18201,  with  the  IStlorv  of  the  general,  the  politics  of  Spain,  under  Fer- 
fifwoO*,  by  Joseph  Aschbach(FWkfon  dinand  the  Catholic,  were  chaiacterized 
on  me  Name,  1827) ;  and  doctor  E.  A.  by  cunning  and  dewre  of  foreign  tf^tm- 
Schmidt's  Hittory  uAragon  in  lilt  Mid'  dizement,  as  appears  from  the  acquisition 
die  Aga  (Leipedc,  1828;  the  two  last  in  of  Neple.'^  the  leerue  of  Cambrey,  and 
German).-— With  this  union,  with  the  en-  the  conquest  of  Navarre,  south  of  the 
tire  subjugation  of  tbe  Moots,  and  the  Pyreneea,  though  the  warlike  ftime  of  the 
discoveryof  America,  a  new  penod  in  the  nation  was  maintained  by  one  of  the 
history  of  Spain  begins.  The  young  greatest  commanders  of  his  lime,  Oonsal- 
jnonarchy  advanced  immediately  to  tbe  vo  Fernandez  of  Cordova,  and  by  the 
first  place  among  tbe  European  govern-  expedition  of  the  great  Ximenee  into  the 
menis ;  but,  exhauned  by  political  and  north  of  Africa.  After  Charles  I  (as  em- 
spiritual  opprewion,  it  quickly  declined  peror  of  Germany,  ChaHes  V,  q,  v.),  son 
in  coiWMuence,  till  the  Spamsh  branch  of  tbe  In&nta  Joanna  and  Philip  of  Bur- 
of  the  HapslMitg  race  became  extinct  in  gundy,  had  'succeeded  bis  father  m  tbe 
1700.  Spain  now  became  a  power  of  government  of  the  Netherlands,  his  ma- 
tlie  second  rank,  under  tbe  kings  of  temal  grandftther  (1516)  in  thai  of  Spain, 
43* 
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and  hia  {Haemal  giuHiaiher  in  that  of  the  in  the  peace    of  the  Pyrenees   (165^ 

AuAtriau  dotniDionB  (1519) ;  and  after  he  By    the    peace    of  Aiz-la-Chapetl?,   in 

had  repreeMd,  with  the  help  of  the  no-  1668,  by  that  of  Ninie^en,  in  1678,  and 

bles,  insuiTfCticniB  in  Valencia  and  Ma-  by  the  retimoru  of  Louis  XIV,  Spain  kw 

jorcB,  and  pHTticularly  in  Castile  (1530),  many   places  in    the    Netherlands    and 

where  the  third  estate  demanded  a  freer  Francfae  Coml^.     But  alter  the  deadt  of 


live  estates,— Spain  become  the  firel  mili- 
tary and  political  power  in  Europe,  in  IfiSS,  amounted  to  about  11,00(^000, 
during  the  four  wan  which  Charles  haddiinini«hed,  in  the  first  fourteen  yean 
carried  on  with  Francis  I  of  Fiance,  and  bf  the  18th  cenlun-,  to  about  8,000,000.— 
by  which  be  obtained  Milan.  The  victo-  fHm  1700  to  1808.  Charles  II,  the  Ian 
ry  of  the  Spaniards  al  Pavia  {Feb.  24,  Spanish  sovereign  of  the  race  of  Hep»- 
1525\,  which  made  Francis  1  the  prisoner  burg,  in  his  iecond  will,  made  Philip  <d 
of  Cnarlea,  in  Madrid,  till  the  peace  of  Anjou,  a  grandson  of  his  sister,  the  con- 
Madrid  (Jan.  14,  15SG),  and  the  expedi-  sort  of  Louis  XIV,  and  secondson  of  the 
tion  of  Charles  into  the  north  of  Africa,  dauphin,  sole  heir  of  his  dominions,  in 
extended  the  tanm  of  the  Spanish  arms  order  to  preveut  the  divimon  of  the  Spaii- 
ihroughout  Europe.  The  wealth  which  ish  monarchy,  which  had  been  resolved 
tlowed  in  from  Mexico,  conquered  b^  on  in  a  treaty  between  England,  Holland 
Cortcz,  in  1518,  and  from  Peru  and  Chile,  and  France.  '  Louis  XIV  acknowledged 
conquered  by  Pizarro  and  Ahnagro,  in  his  gmndson  king,  occordingto  the  testa* 
1538,  was  not  sudicient  to  supply  the  de-  meut.  The  emperor  Leopold  I,  of  the 
inands  of  the  royal  treasury  ;  bo  that  the  race  of  Hapeburg,  laid  claim  to  the  throne, 
revenues  of  the  crown  were  exhausted,  whilst  William  III,  king  of  Englatid  and 
the  taxes  increased,  and  debts  contracted,  stodlholder  of  Holland,  was  in  favor  of  a 
The  thirW-five  years'  union  of  Getmany  division  of  the  monarchy,  fbr  the  sake  of 
with  Spain  promoted  the  intercourse  be-  preserving  the  balance  of  power  in  Eo- 
iween  the  two  countries.  But  tiie  strength  rope.  The  measures  of  lAiuis  XiV  at 
of  the  powerful  monarchy  was  exhausted  length  brought  on  a  vrar  with  Englaod. 
by  the  forty-two  years'  tyranny  of  PhiUp  Thus  began  the  war  of  the  Spanish  sue- 
II.  (q.  V.)  Oppression  and  religious  in-  cession  (see  iWerw,  AforfioriniA,  Iflreoy, 
tolerance,  war  and  ioBurrectious,  occa-  Peace  of),  in  iriiich  the  Bourbon,  Philip 
siooed  the  lose  of  the  Netherlands,  and  V,  after  nianj'  changes  of  fortune,  by  the 
depopultted  the  rest  of  the  monarchy;  victorieaofBerwick  and  Vendome,m)un' 
and  Uie  conquest  of  Portugal,  which  re-  tained  himself  on  die  Spanish  throhe  iP 
msined  tuuied  with  Spain  from  1581  to  opposition  to  Chulet  of  Austria  lafter- 
1640,  could  not  prevent  its  decay.  Eng-  wardatjieemperorCbarleBVI).  Butbytfae 
land  and  Holland  triumphe'd  over  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  he  was  obligtd 
naval  force  of  Spain,-  and  destroyed  her  to  resign  the  Spanish  dependencies  in 
commerce ;  and  Philip  died  in  1506,  a  Europe — Naples,  Sardinia,  Parma,  .Mr- 
bankrupt,  Undei'  his  weak  succeaaors,  Ian  and  the  Netherlands  to  Austria,  and 
Philip  III  (died  1621),  Philip  IV{died  Sicily  to  Savoy.  England  likewise  re- 
1665]^  and  Charles  II  (died  1700),  the  tained  Gibraltar  and  Mmorca.  Under 
abuses  in  the  adminiMration  increased,  the  Bourbons,  the  nhliiHi  lost  its  last 
An  incurable  wound  was  inflicted  upon  connitutiansl  rights  ;  for  Amtgon,  Cat- 
the  country  by  the  expulmon  of  600,000  alonia  anil  Valencia  were  treated  i^ 
Moriscoes  in  1609.  On  the  whole,  the  Philip  as  conquered  countries.  The  bet 
persecutions  of  the  Arabians  cost  Spain  diet  held  in  Castile  was  in  1713,  and  in 
abaut  2,000,000  of  souls,  and  the  expul-  Sai^gossa  in  1790.  Biscay  and  Navarre 
sion  of  the  Jews  about  800,000.  The  alone  rclained  some  of  their  privileges. 
southern  coasts,  likewisi;,  were  depopu-  Tlie  ambition  of  cardinalAlberoni  (q.  v.), 
laied  by  the  continual  mcuruons  of  th^  in  1717  et  eeq.,  involved  Europe  for  a 
pirates  of  Northern  Africa.  Favorites,  short  Itrae  in  confiisioD.  Spain,  in  ITKi, 
such  as  Lerma  and  the  count  Olivarcz,  again olttainedpoasessionofthe'FwoSici- 
wBStad  the  resources  of  the  kinploni.  lies,  for  Ihe  Infant  Carlos,  and,  in  1748, 
Olivarez  (q.  v.)  wished  to  employ  harsh  of  Parma,  for  the  In&nt  Philip.  Naples 
measures  ;  ii^surrectiot^s  Wen  excited  ;  and  Sicily  were  ceded  to  aSpenish  Bour- 
and  Mazarin  (q.  v.)  compelled  Spain  to  Ixm.  Under  the  reign  of  ChoiiM  III, 
acknowledge  the  superiority  of  Fiance,  1759 — S8,  tlie  Bourbon  ftmily  cmipaa 
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«r  1761  involved  Spaiu,  to  iu  injurj,  in  him  with  the  proapeet  of  plmcing  a  Bpan-- 

the  wfr  between  the  French  and  bngluh.  iah  prince  on  the  throne  ofFiauce,  the 

The  expediliOQs  against  Algiers  likewise  impottant  of&iuiveaQd  defensive  alliwiee 

miacamed ;  as  did  the  uege  of  Gibraltar,  of  Sl   Ildefonao,   in  1796,  and  decUted 

in   the  war  of  1779— 83.     Yet   this  did  war  against  England ;  but  being  defeated 

not  distuil)  the  course  of  the  internal  ad-  at  eea,  Spain  lost  Tnnidad,  by  the  peace 

mlniBtnuioD.tetheiniproTementof which,  of  Amiens,  in  1802.     In  consequence  of 

men  like  Aianda,  Campotnanes,  Olavides  the   entire    intermplion  of   the   colonial 

and  Florida  Blonca  (q.  v.)  devoted  them-  trade,  taxes  and  debts  increased,  wbilsl 

selTes.      They  provitied   particularly  for  the  credit  of  the  nation  sunk.   The  prince 

the  advancementof  agriculture,  the usefiil  withdrew  from  the  conduct  of  afiiuni,but 

aits,  and    commerce.      The    population  hia    relation    CevalloB   [a.  v.),    after   the 

consequently   increased.      According   lo  banishment  of  the  able  Urquijo,  became 

the    census    of    1768,    it    amounted    to  prime  minister  in  1800.     The  prince  re- 

9,300,000,  and  in  1798,  to  10,061,000  men.  tained  his  influence,  and  rose  to  high  dig- 

.   The  power  of  the  inquisition  was  restrict-  nities.     Heleaned  to  the  politics  or  Napo- 

ed,  and  the  secret  opposition  of  the  Jesuila  leon,  and  commenced  military  operations, 

annihilated  at  a  blow,  by  the  pragmatic  in   1801,   against   Portugal,   which    was 

eanction  of  April  2, 1767,  which  banished  obliged  to  cede  OlivenQa  to  Spain,  at  the 

tfaemfrom  all  the  Spani^  dominioDS,and  peace   ofBad»ozj    whilst   France  took 

conSecoted  their  property.   But  tbe  imagi-  possession  of  Parma,  and  made  its  duke 

nation  of  the  nation  was  employed  upon  king  of  Ettiiria  in  1801 ;  in  consequence 

the  mystery  of  the  immaculate  conception,  of  which,  Sptoti  ceded  Louisiana  to  Na- 

and  the  sinleee  purity  of  the  virgin  Mary,  poleon,  who,   in  18KI,  sold  it  to  the  V. 

The  pope,  at  the  desire  of  Charles  III,  States.     Chn'les  IV,  in  the  war  between 

declared  the   whole  Spanish  monarchy,  England  and  France,  in  1803,  having  pur- 

together  with  the  colonies,  under  the  pro-  chased  permission  to  remain  neutral,  by 

tecting  influence  of  the  immaculate  con-  a  monthly  tribute  of  1,000,000  piastera  to 

ception.     The  king  established  some  or-  Napoleon,  the  English  srazed  the  Spanish 

ders  with  the  device  of  a  female  figure  fKgates,whichwerecarryiDgthe  products 

dressed  in  while  and  blue,  in  allusion  to  of  the  Americanmines  to  C^diz  (October, 

Ibis  doctrine  ;  and  every  Spaniard,  who  1804) ;  and  Spain,  though  suffering  under 

wished  to  receive  a  degree  from  a  univer-  great  exhaustion,  ftmine,  and  the  yellow 

alj,  or  to  belong  to   a  corporation,  nnd  fever,    was  compelled    to    declare    war 

even  mechanics,  on  joining  the  associa-  ag^nM   Etiglsbd.      The   victory  of  the 

dons  of  their  trades,  were  obliged  to  take  English  at  Troftlgar,  Oct.  SI,  180S  |q.  v.), 

an  oath  of  their  firm  belief  in  flie  immac-  destroyed  its  naval  power;  the  bold  Mi- 

ulaie  conception.    The  progress  in  im-  randa  (q.  v.)  excitea  tho  desire  for  indo- 

provement,  even    during  the    reign    of  pendence  in  Spanish  America,  in  1806, 

Charles  IV,  1788 — 1808,  was  obvious ;  so  and  Napoleon  ovenlirewthe  throne  ofdie 

that  Florida  Blanca  was  able  to  quiet  tbe  Bourbons  in  Noplee. — See  the  works  of 

wish  of  the  people  for  the  reassembling  Desornieau,  Chronotogieai  Jtbridgmrrd  of 

of  the  ancient  cones.     &ul  he  was  super-  the  lE^ry  of  Spain  \}n  French) ;  and  of 

seded,  in  1792,  by  Oodoy  (q.  v.\,  whoee  W.  Coxe,  Mcmoiri  aflhe  Kiwt  of  Spam 

administration  was  as  void  of  plan  as  it  of  the  Hoiue  qf  Bourhm  (170£U-l788,  2d 

was  injurious  to  the  note,  and  greatly  ex-  edition,  London,  1615). 
asperated  the  nation ;  so  that  tbe  fell  of         III.  Spain  fivm  1806.     The  prince  of 

the  most  fertunate  and  proudest  fevorite  i>eace  (Oct  3,  1806)  called  on  the  na- 

of  modem  times,  was  immediately  fbl-  tion  to  arm  against  "the  common  ene- 

lowed  by  that  of  the  royal  house.     Spain,  my,"   and  Napoleon,   therefore,    sent   a 

at  first,  entered   with   zeal  into  the  war  Spanish  army,   under  Roinaua,  to  Den- 

against  the  French  republic  (the  volun-  mark,  and   another,   under  O'Fariil,   lo 

tary  coatributionB  of  the  nation  to  the  ex-  Tuscany.    Oct.  27,  1807,  he  concluded  a 

penses  of  the  war  amounted  to  7^000,000  secret  treaty  ai  Fontainebleau,  lespecung 

francs);  but  the  bvorite,  who  wished  to  the  division  of  Portugal,  mentioned  in  the 

conduct  ihe  war  from  his  palace,  ruined  article  jVapoUon.   28,000  French  soldiers, 

all,  and  hastened  to  conclude  the  discred-  maiiitaiued  by  Spain,  nicu'ched  over  the 

itable  peace  of  Basle,  by  which  Spain  re-  Pyrenees,   and   were  joined    by    11,000 

signed  half  of  Sl  Domingo ;  on  which  oc-  Spaniards.      The  familv  quarrels  of  tha 

msion  Godoy  received  the  title  of "  prince  royal   family   favored   tlio   plans    of  the 

of  peace."     He  ^en  concluded  with  the  French  ruler  on  Spain.     The  fvince  of 

republic,  tbe  leaders  of  which  dehided  A8turiBS(Feidinand]  bad  refiised  to  mar- 
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ry  the    rinar-iu'lsw  of  the    prince  of  peror  caused  the    whole  &miiy  to   be 

peace ;  auit,  to  secure  bimself  against  the  conveyed  to  Bayonne,  where  he  faimaelf 

TMigeance  of  the  offended  faTorite  (see  arrived,  April  jS.     ChaHes   IV  had  le- 

Gaaoif),  be  wrote,  by  the  advice  of  E»-  cretly  retracted  his  reei^iatioD,  on  March 

coiquiz,  his  GMiner  teacher  (OcL  11, 1807),  31 ;  and  nn  the  same  day  the  queea  had 

to  Napoleon  for  protecljon,  and  requested  written     to   Murat,   to  obtain   pfotectioD 

the  hand  of  one  of  his  nJecee.     The  em-  for  .the  prince  of  peace.    Chariea  IV  in- 

peror  did  not  answer  ibis  letter  till  April  fornted  Napoleon  of  hia  having  retracted 

16,  1808,  when  the  prince  was  on  his  his  resignation ;  and,  is  ihoit,  the  a%in 

WB^   to  Bayonne.      At  the  lime  of  his  of  the  royal  &niily  were  moM  wretchedly 

wntins  to  NapoleMi,  the  prince  had  ad-  embroiled.     (For  an  account  of  the  faa- 

dreaaed  a  lotterto  his  fiufaer,expoNn^the  ceedinga  at. Bayonne,    see    the   article 

nustalces    and    abuaea   of   the    admuiis-  Sottph  BotuyiarU,]     During  the  meeting 

tration,  and  requeaiiDg   to-   be    allowed  at  Bayonne,  a  oommo^on,  attended  with 

Home   participation   in   the   govenunenL  btoodahed,    took    place,    on    Hay   S,  at 

The  <iueen  was  enraged,  and  the  prince,  Madrid.    The  Spaniards  had  been  eX' 

Eacoiquiz  and   the  duke   of   Intantado  cited   hy  the  arrogance  of  the  French, 

-were  aireated.     Cbaries  IV,  at  the  insii-  and  attacked  diein.    Many   were   killed 

gallon  of  Oodoy,  now  wrote  toNuraleon,  on  both  iidea.    This  event  w  thou^t  to 

stating  that  the  prince  of  Asturios  had  in-  have  hastened  theBtepstakenaiBayono 


!  to  dethrone  him,  and  to  deprive  But  thau|^  the  nxwt  enlightened  nvt  of 

uiB  luother  of  life,  so  that  he  ought  to  be  the  Spaniards  were  in  &vor  of  Joeepb, 

excluded  from  the  succeaion.    The  jim-  and  all  the  miniMers  of  Ferdinand  Vll 

ta,   however,   which  was  convened    Ibr  entered  Madrid  with  him  (July  20),  aome 

that  purpose,  unanimously  acquitted  the  paits  of  the  country  would  not  acknowl- 

prince  and  the  other  priBonera;  out  Oodoy  edge  him  so  easily,  ui  many  cases  iosti- 

induced  Ferdinand  to  oak  pardon  of  tlie  gated  by  the  priests  and  monks,  who  had 

king  and  queen ;  oa  which  the  king  caus-  every  thing  to  fear  fhim  a  more  enligfaten- 

ed  the  letter  to  be  published  in  the  Oa-  ed  government    It  could  not,  however, 

zeite  of  -Madrid,  and    issued    a  decree  be  expected    that  any  country  should 

gionting  pardon  to  the  prince  on  account  change  dynasties  so  suddenly  without  a 

of  his  repentance.     The  other  prisor>ei«  strugwe ;  yet  this  stru^e  would  have,  at 

le  sequel,  by  the  support  of  Engbu 

In  the  mean  while,  French  troops  had  er  """-- '- '-  '^---■*— ■--' 


in  the  sequel,  by  the  support  of  Engh 
The  people  in  Asturia  tiist  took  up  ar 
ArragoD,  Beville  acd  Badajoz  fMlov 


were  bonnhed.    Thus  ended,  in  Norem-  length,  ceased,  hod  it  not  been  kept  up, 

^__    .o™.    .._  _     ...„_.-.     -a  ..     '■''jglana. 

leted  Spain.    Chariea  IV  received  them  Arragon,  Beville  acd  Badajoz   followed, 

as  altiee ;  but,  on  a  sudden,  the  court  (se-  Ptdaiox   carried  from   Bayonne  to  Saia- 

pared  to  leave  Araniuez  for  Seville.     It  gossa  the  order  of  the  jmnce  of  Asturias, 

was  rumored  that  the  nnal  family  in-  that  the  pec^le  should  arm ;  and  the  ni^ 

tended  to  go  to  Mexico.    A  violent  com-  preme  junta  received  permission  to  as- 

motion  now  took  place  in  Madrid,  and  seinble  tbe  cortes.     Revolutirai  broke  out 

multitudee  flocked  to  Aranjuez.     March  eveiy  where,  which  the  French  were  too 

18,  1606,  the  people  and  tbe    soldieis  weak  to  reaist.  Moncey  retreated  to  Va- 

broke   out  into  fury  against  the  prince  l^icia ;  and  generals  Dupont  and  Wedri 

of  peace,  who  was  only  saved  by  the  were  beaten   at  Baylen,  July  19  and  30, 

Cmise  of  the  |nince  of  Asturiaa,  that  1808.  The  badge  adopted  by  the  Spon- 
ihould  be  brought  to  justice.  In  other  ii^  soldier  was  a  red  ribbon,  with  the  in- 
parts  of  the  country,  also,  the  people  ecription  Vaicer  o  marir  par  ^atria  g 
showed  their  bitter  habvd  of  this  unwor-  por  Femaiuia  VII.  June  G,  tbe  junta  at 
thy  favorite.  Charles  IV,  oo  the  Bame  Seville  hod  issued  a  proclamatian  of  war- 
day,  took  the  command  of  the  army  Tlie  French  squadron  at  Cadiz  surtrn- 
ond  fleet,  the  prince  of  peace  being  riis-  dered,  June  14,  to  die  Spaniards.  Six 
mined.  But  on  tbe  19tn,he  leugned  tbe  days  later  an  inaurtection  iKoke  out  in 
crown  in  &vor  of  his  son,  of  vvhich  he  Portugal.  July  4,  the  alliance  of  Great 
informed  Napoleon,  as  he  had  done  of  Britain  with  the  Spanish  nation  was  prtt- 
tbe  former  step.  Ferdinand  VII,  on  claimed,  and  a  stiu^e  began,  wbicb, 
Mardi  24,  made  a  publie  entiy  into  Ma-  whatever  ojnniDn  may  be  entertained 
drid,  vriiicb  had  been  oceupied  by  Murot,  respecting  the  conduct  of  Napoleon,  eve- 
mi>d-duke  of  Berg,  and  commander  of  ry  one  will  admit  to  hare  1m,  as  far  as 
the  French  troops,  £ednprev)ouB.  Fer-  reelected  Spain,  to  nothing  but  evil, 
dinand  informed  Nqtoleon  of  hia  aa-  Marshal  Beeai^ies  was  soccMsflil  in  the 
sumption  of  the  royal  power;  but  the  em-  battle  at  Medina  del  Ri»  Secco,  July  14, 
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orer  general  Cueata ;  but  the  a^r  at  could  do ;  but  the  cbann  of  Napoleon^ 

Baylen,  above  mentioued,  decided  die  r»-  preeeuce  waa  wautiiig,  and  WeUingtoo 

treat   of  the  French   from  Madrid,  and,  (^.  v.)  finally  triumpbed  over  them.    The 

August  33,  CaataiioB   entered    the  city.  Bituation  of  Joseph  became  extremely  un- 

General  Romans  had  aecredy  embarked  pleasant,  even  as  regarded  his  relationa 

bistroopsatF(lhnen,and  landudiD  Sp«in,  with  France,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  ar- 

and   Welleaiey  wag  victorioiw  over  the  tide  Jottph  BmuparU.    Many  of  bis  ad- 

Fieach  under  Juuot,  August  21,  at  Vi-  herents  oejfBn  to  waver  when  the  nimor 

meira,  on  which  the  French  ^neral  ca-  was  spread  that   Napoleon   intended   to 

piiuleted  the  day  after  at  Cinlra,  and  soon  eeporale    aome    [ffovinceB   from    Spam; 

Bfterevecuated Portugal.     Acentral  junta  against  which,  however,  Joseph  declared 

had  been  fbnnad  September  25,  1806,  but  himself  explicitly.     Tbe  slrug^  contin- 

unitj  didnot  prevaif  init     Napoleon  ad-  ued  during  six  bloody  campnigiis,  from 

vanced  with  a  new  army,  November  6,  as  Hay  2,  1^)6,  to  the  battle  of  Toulouse, 

far  as  the  Ebro.    On  the  10th,  Soult  de-  April  10, 1814.     Every  where,  and  almost 

Tested  the  centre  of  the  great  Spanish  daily,  blood  was  shed,  from  Csdiz  to  Pam- 

army.     Victor  and  Lefebvre's  victory  on  oeluna,  and  from  Grenada  to  Salamanca, 

the  llth,  at  E^inosa,  opened  tbe  way  to  No  mercy  was  shotfn.     Spanish  women 

Asturia  and  the  northern  coast ;  end,  in  torturedand  murdered  the  prisoners.  Sor- 

consequeuce  of  the  succeee  of  Lannes,  enhundredFrencbprisoDeis  weredrown- 

ai  Todelo,  November  23,  many  fugitives  edin  theHinho.    In  Oporto  and  Coimbra, 

took  refuge  in  Saragossa.  (S^eSaragossa.)  the  French  wch  andwounded  were  mur- 

Tbe  mountain  pass  of  Somo  Sierra  was  dercdiiiEhebo9pitBla.Evennon-combalBnt 

taken  br  assault,  by  the  French  and  Poles,  officers  were  killed.     The  supreme  Junta 

NovemDer  30,  under  Napoleon  and  £eB-  created  armies  with  restless  actJTity.   Nti- 

ai^ras ;  and,  December  iL  the  French  ar-  poleon's  exertions  were  also  great    The 

my  appeared  before  Madrid,  which  «ir-  French  forces  in  the  penituula,  when  most 

rendered  on  the  4tb.     The  central  Jun-  numerous,  viz.  when  Man^na  marched 

ts    now    retired    to    'Badajoz,    and    af-  with  80,000  men  to  Portugal,  amounted 

terwards  to  Seville.    The  Spaniards  be-  to  300,000  infantry  and  30,000  cavaliY  ; 

liaved  that  the  success  of  the   French  and,  in  1813,  when  Madrid  and  Valtado- 

was    owing     to    treachery,    and    more  lid  were  evacuated  by  them,  to  130,000 

than  one  of  their  generals  was  ssBssn-  infantry  and  20,000  cavalry.    The  non- 

.  nated  in  consequence  of  this  suspicion,  combatant   officers,    besides,    were    es- 

Tbe  French  gamed  many  victories  and  Ireraely  aumerous.     In  the  French  Imeo, 

took  many  fbrtrenes ;  but  the  conquerors  the  sword  and  dagger,  plague  and  want, 

remained   masters    only   of  the    places  were  active  in  the  wont  of  demruetion. 

which  they  occupied.     The  guerillas  sur-  De  Pradt  estimates  tbe  loss  which  Fianoe  ' 

rounded  and  harassed  them  every  where.*  suffered  in  theuctunl  expensesoftfae  war, 

No  line  of  communication  was  safe  for  during  six  yeare,  at  230,000,000  of  fianca, 

the  French  :  their  means  of  support  fail-  without  reckoning  the  losa  occasioned  I^ 

ed.   In  vain  did  Napoleon,  December  4,  the  interruption  of  commerce.     Two  ob- 

1806,  abolish  the  feudal  privileges,  and  jecis  chiefly  occupied  the  French  generals 

the  inquieitioh  ;   in  vain  did  Joseph  try  ml809andl81O--^e  re-conquest  of  Por- 

erery  means  to  win  the  love  of  tbe  people;  tugal,  and  the  inarch  over  the  Sierra  More- 

aothme  could   avail   against   the   fimati-  na  to  Cadiz.     Ae  the  British  had  become 

cism  of  the  monks.     Austria  now  declar-  inaaieis  of  Portugal,  and   the   northeru 

ed  tvar.     Napoleon  was  obhged,  in  Janu-  coasts  of  Spain,  including  Ferrol  and  Co- 

arf,   1809,  to  leave  the  conduct  of  the  nmna,  were   agun  open  to   their  ships, 

war  to  his. marshals;  and  the  Spaniards  the     re-conquest    of    Anuria    was    not 

considered  his  departure  as  a  victory.  Dur-  effected  by  Ney   and  Kellermann   until 

ing  the  following  five  years,  the  French  May  14—20,  1809.     Inthe  mean  time,air 

generals  did  all  that  talent  and  courage  Arthur  Wellesley  (subsequenllv  duke  of 

....  „     .  .  .    ,  Wellington)  advanced  firom  Lisnon,  by  tbe 

Oeoend  Juan  Manin,  mruamed  Ihe  iSsjwMfldfl,  esta  joined  hun  near  TrUXillo,  whilst  ths 

mlleciHl  a  body  of  dwin  in  ihe  neirhborhond  o(  Rngljah   getieral   Wilson  advanced   Over 

Madriii,    Among  Ihe  oiherj{ueHllafeai]en,Mlna  Ploceuaia,   and    the    Spaniard    Venesw, 

and   Poriier  «™    di..mgj.ishGti.       Thi,  .yweni  from  the  Siena  Moreno,  towards  Mwfrid. 

l'^^b^"^l^^y^"°^^''Z  t^  This  bold  plan  of  attack  was  Ihistrated  h» 

iardconiolcdbtRiielfmUiUicmll-kiiDWDnanTn-  '^B  '>^ttlc  of  Talsvera  (Jul^  37  and  28). 

porta.  The  English,  uideed,  w • — '■ 
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Joseph,   Victor  and  Jourdan ;    but,  not  it  6;   but  all  the  efibits  and  ofien  of 

being  Mifficieatl;  supported  bj  the  Spui-  toe  French  were  in  vain.    Hie  war  in 

iardi,snd  being  threatened  l^,8oult  and  Cataionia  and  Airagon  continued.     Id 

Self  advandng  on  their  flank,  they  were  Leon,  the    French    conquered  Aatrngt, 

obUgedU)  retire  to  the  frontiera  of  Portu-  April  02,  and  now  directed  their  turn 

gtl ;  after  which  Veneaaa  alao  began  to  agninat  Portugal.     In  thia  itauntiy,  to  the 


reti«at,and  was  defeated  by  Joseph  HtAI-  north   of  the   Tagua,   WelliDgt(_ 

nMnacid,  August  11,  aa  was  Wilson  by  maoded  a  Britiah  artny  of  30^000  men, 
Ney.in  the  paaeee  of  Baroa.  Madrid  thus  and  Beresfbrda  Portuguese  armTof  59,500 
escaped  a  aiege.  August  16,  the  Spanish  men,  besides  52,800  niilitiB.  The  ririit 
orders  of  monks  were  abolished  ;  iHitthis  wiiieof  Welliugton,  at  Badajoz,  was  joia- 
meaaure  was  far  from  ^pular,  and  the  ed  by  20,000  Spaniarda  under  Romana, 
■ufieringB  of  Spain,  which  the  peofde,*a  and  8000  under  Ballesteros.  The  main 
luua],  eitrihuted  to  the  existing  govern-  body  of  the  allied  force  was  posed  on 
ment,  tended  greatly  to  aggravate  the  ex-  the  heishts  of  Liriion,  which  had  been 
citement  of  the  maaa  of  the  nation  against  rendered  impregnable.  Wellington's  plan, 
their  French  sovereigD.  The  centraljunta  therefore,  waedefen^ve.  Haas^na  began 
at  Seville  now  resolved  to  yield  to  the  his  undertaking  in  June,  by  the  nege  o( 
umvenat  wirii,  to  aasemble  the  conesand  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  which  surrendered  July 
to  nominate  s  regency.  New  armies  wei«  10,  and  Hej  entered  Portugal,  ovn-  ih't 
created.  Arezaga  advanced  with  55,000  river  Coa,  July  24;  but  Almeida,  which 
men  as  far  ae  O^na,  where,  however,  he  was  defended  by  Coxe,  detained  Massini 
waa  entirely  defeated  by  Horlier,  Novem-  until  August  27,  when  it  was  obliged  to 
her  18.  Madrid,  therefore,  was  a«iin  capitulate.  Wellington  ordered  the  whole 
saved  i  hut  in  Catalonia,  Arrogon  and  Bis-  countiy,  tfarqugh  which  Mass^na  could 
ca^,  the  bloodieet  struggle  was  carried  on  follow  him,  to  be  laid  waste  ;  and  the  ki- 
with  the  bands  of  the  insurgents.  The  ter  was  oblispd  to  take  measures  for  the 
Empecinado's  tro<Hi  advanced  even  to  support  of  nis  army  during  four  week*, 
the  vicinity  of  Madrid.  In  Old  Castile,  before  he  could  proceed.  At  hut,  Maas^- 
the  troops  of  Barrioluchio,  Couvillas,  naadvanced,3eptemberl8,overtheMon- 
Rodriguee  and  Jacobe,  in  Navarre,  the  deja,  to  Coimbra.  On  tbia  march^  he 
troops  of  Hina,  were  a  terror  to  the  ene-  was  beaten,  on  the  27th,  at  Stisaco,  hut, 
my.  The  lai«est  company  of  them,  4500  nevertheless,  was  able  to  occupy  the 
men,  under  the  dreaded  Marqueeito,  for-  heights  of  Sardico,  which  opened  to  him 
merly  a  colonel  in  the  army,  encountered  the  plains  of  Lisbon.  Wellington  now 
aererel  French  generals  in  the  open  field,  entered  the  strong  pomtion  of  l^rres- Ve- 
in vain  did  the  French  establish  fiwtifisses  draa,  which  consisted  of  two  lines  on  the 
on  their  lines  of  commuiucation,  and  en-  heights  of  Lisbon,  defended  by  170  well- 
deavor  to  protect  their  rear  by  movable  placed  wotIib  and  444  cannons.  Man^na 
columns.  Vet  their  i^an  against  Andalusia  found  this  position  unasailable,  and  re- 
succeeded.  With  22,000  men,  the  rash  treated,  afler  several  engagements  of  little 
Arezaga  thou^t  be  could  mainlun  the  importance,  November  14,  to  Santarem. 
IhiB  on  the  Sierra  Morensi,  fifteen  leagues  Here  he  remained  till  March,  1811,  when 
loiig,  intrenched  and  mined,  and  having  he  was  compelled,  by  want  of  proviNOD», 
in  its  centre  the  fortitied  pasri  of  Perape-  to  evacuate  Portugal  entirelv.  He  hardlv 
ros,  against  60,000  troops  commanded  by  succeeded,  by  the  battle  of  I\)eBtesd'Ono- 
tbe  best  generals  of  Europe.  Deasolles  ro,  of  two  da^s'  continuance,  in  efiect- 
and  Oazan,  on  January  20,  1810,  lodt  the  ing  a  imion  with  the  garrisMi  of  Almeida, 
posBofDespenna-Peiae  ;SebastianiBtorm-  which  blew  up  the  works,  and  foil|^t  its 
ed  the  defile  of  St.  Estevan,  and  took  the  way  to  him  under  Brenier.  But  the 
'btidges  over  the  Guadalquivir ;  and,  Jan-  F>ench  were  victorious  at  other  points 
I1BI7  21,  Joseph  entered  Baylen.  Jaen  Suchet,  January  2, 1811,  lotA  the  impor- 
was  conquered;  Cordova  submitted.  Se-  tanl  fortress  of  Tortosa,  in  Catalonia, 
bastiani  occupied  Grenada  January  29,  and,  June  28,  after  a  murderous  assault 
Malaga  February  6,  and  Joseph  enteied  of  five  days,  tlie  fortress  of  Tofragona : 
Seville  February  1,  from  which  the  junta  Soult  took  the  frontier  forti««Bes  towards 
had  fled  to  Cadiz.  This  place,  the  only  Portugal,  Oliven^  and  Bodajoz,  Mairli 
one  which  remnbed  in  the  hands  of  the  10  ;  and  Victor  defeated  the  English  gi^ii- 
Sponiards,  defended  by  16,000  men  under  cral  Oraliam,  who  wished  to  deliver  Ca- 
Albuquerque,  and  4000  English  soldiers  diz,March  3,slChiclanB.  In  the  autumn, 
under  Graoatn,  and  the  comoined  British  Suchet  marched  against  Valencia.  Afifi 
and  SpanUi  fleets,  was  begged  Febnia-  liaving  beaten  the  anny  under  geneial 
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Bbke,  Saguntuin   fell,  Oelober  96,  and  Ion  all  in  liMttage.     The  vktora  inniMdi- 

Valencis  murendwed,  January  9,   1812.  atety  invealed  Paiiipeliina.     Count  Abi»- 

WellinMou    now   again   entered   Spain,  bol  occupied  the  paw  of  Paocorbo.     Gra- 

Jan.  19,  he  took  Ciudad-Rodnso,  end,  bam  beawsed  St  Sebastian,  and  Welling- 

April  7,  Baduoz.    (q.  v.)    But  ae  waa  ton  enterad  France  July  9.    In  tbe  mean 

ill  Bupported  oj  the  coites  and  the  re-  time  (Juljr  1),  Napoleon,  then  in  Dresden, 

gencv,coiimetiDgofgeneralIt]ake*aiidthe  bad  ^ipomted  marabal  Soult  his  lieuten- 

naval  officers  Agar  and  Ciscar.     Mannont  and  anil  commaDder-in-chief  of  hieaTniies 

was  now  at  tbe  head  of  the  arm^  in  For-  in  Spain.     He  united  the  beaten  corpe, 

tu^l.     But  the  loea  of  the  deciaive  battle  and  oppoaed  a  coDaiderahle  force  to  the 

ofSalanumca,  laly  23,  1612,  obliged  him  victor.   Jul;  24,  the  straggle  began  in  the 

to  ^ve  up  ifae  detence  of  Madrid.     Wei-  Pyrenees,  and  was  maiDtaioed  until  Aug. 

lington   entered  the  city  Au^  12.     The  1,  on  eveiY  point.     Wellington,  on  Aug. 

French  retired  from  before  Cadiz  Aug.  31,  took  8l  Sebastian   bv  sasault;  after 

25,   1S12:     they  withdrew   their    forces  having  several  times  repulsed  the  enemf, 

from  the  Boutfa  of  Spain,  and  concentrated  who  approached  to  deliver  the  ganiaon. 

it  in  tbe  eastern  and  noithera  paita.  After  It  was  not,  however,  till  Oct.  7,  that  he 

the  occupation    of  Madrid,  Wellington  left  the  Pyieneea,  and  passed  the  Bidas- 

followed  the  enemy  to  Burgos;  but  the  aoa.  AAerPampeluns  had  fallen  (Oct.  31V 

"~ge  of  tbe  castle  of  Burgoa,  afler  sev-  no  French  soldier  was  left  on  the  Spenisli 

ii  unsucce«efol  anaulta,  occupied  bim  territory,  except  in  Barcelona  ana  snme 

&om  SepL  19  to  Oct.  SO,  when  he  gave  it  other  places  in  Catalonis.      WellingtO'i 

up,  as  the  Spaniards  afibrded  him  inaufB-  now  attacked'  the  enemy  on  the  fbrtuied 

cient  Bupport,  and  the  French  had  receiv-  banks  of  the.Niville  (Nov.  10),  and  Soult 

ed  Buccora.     He  retreated  to  the  Duero.  retreated  into  the  cainp  of  Bayonne.   But, 

After  several  engagements,  he  tranafened  until  WeUington  had  passed  the  Nlvo 

hia  head-quarters   to   Freynada,  on   the  (Dec.  9  and  10),  and  had  repulsed  several 

frontier  of  Portugal,   Nov.  24,  and   the  attacks,  which  continued  to  the  13ih,  it 

French   again  entered    Madrid.     Thus  was  not  poesibje  for  him  to  obtain  a 

ended  the  year  1S12,  in  which  134  1  '    -            '     '        ' 

beis  of  the  eorlea  had  drawn  up  a  

constitution  for  the  monarchy,  aiid  sigued  he  repulsed,  in  1814,  Suchet's  attaeks  on 
it,  March  18,  at  Cadiz.  March  20,  the  the  Garye.  Feb.  26,  he  fought  a  batUe 
regency  took  tbe  oath  to  maintain  it.  vvith  Soult  at  Orthies,  by  which  the  latter 
Tbis  constitution  was  acknowledged  by  was  driven  from  his  strong  poaition,  and 
tbe  allirBS  of  Spain — Gieat  Britain,  Swe-  obliged  to  retreat,  in  great  disorder,  to  the 
den  Denmaik,  Pninia,  Stc — also  by  Rus-  Upper  Garonne.  Wellington  fallowed 
ria,  in  the  treatv  of  alliance  concluded  iIk  French,  under  Soult,  to  Toulouse, 
with  Spain,  at  Welicki-Lucki,  July  20,  where  the  bloody  battle  of  April  10,  and 
1812.  It  periiape  gave  too  much  power  the  ocbupation  of  the  place,  put  an  end  to 
to  tbe  cortes  for  a  monarchical  govern-  the  war.  The  cortes  had  already  held  its 
ment,  and  a  people  so  little  accustom-  fiist  session  (Jan.  IS,  1B14),  and  had  re- 
ed to  the  exercise  of  cfvil  rights.  At  solved  that  Ferdinand  Vll  should  swear 
length,  N(q>oleOn's  disasters  in  Rusna  de-  to  preserve  the  constitutiMi,  before  he 
eided  the  ftle  of  the  peninsula.  Souh  should  be  recognised  as  king.  The  treaty 
was  recalled  in  the  beginning  of  1813,  of  Valencay,  between  Ferdinand  and  Na- 
with  30,000  men,  from  Spain.  Suchet  poleon  (Dec.  11,  iei3),was  made  vokl  by 
left  Valencia  in  July,  but  delivered  Tor-  declaring  all  the  acts  of  the  king  dining 
ragona,  which  was  beBieged  by  fientinck,  bis  cajKivity  null.  Ferdinand  arrived  at 
in  Augiist,  and  withstood  Clinton  on  the  Valenda,  where  he  received  the  deputjes 
Lobregat.  But  Joseph  bad  been  obhged  of  tlie  cortes,  April  16.  In  reply  to  Chrir 
to  leave  Madrid  again,  Hay  27,  and  Wei-  question,  when  he  would  swear  to  main- 
lington  had  occupied  Salamanca,  May  26.  tain  tite  constitution,  he  answered  coldly, 
The  French  army,  commanded  by  Joseph  "  I  have  not  thought  about  it ;"  and,  on 
■nH  Jourdas,  retreated  to  Vittoris.  Here  the  4tfa  of  May,  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
Wellington  overtook  the  enemy,  and  gain-  declaring  it  invalid.  May  14,  he  entered 
e<t  the  splendid  victory  of  Vittoria,  June  Madrid,  after  having  caused  the  prinripaJ 
21 ;  after  which  the  French  army,  pursu-  members  of  the  regency,  and  siTCty-four 
ed  by  Graham  and  Hill,  retreated  in  dis-  members  of  tbe  cortes,  to  be  arrested. 
order  over  the  Pyrenees  to  Bayoime.  It  The  people,  dissatisfied  with  the  new 
•  In  1813.  ibc  mrdmiil  of  Boorbon,  aidhbishop  '■■'^t  W^**  "t"*^  had  been  impowd  by 
ofTolsdo,  look  Biake'i  place.  the  cortes,  received  him  with  acclama- 
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tiMM.  The  fiienda  of  the  cortM  and  of  tenre  of  th«  arrested  meinbera  of  ihe 
Joseph  were  peraecuted  with  the  grenteet  corue  waa  finally  proooimced  l^  ibe 
ri^r.  All  omcera  above  the  rank  of  cap-  king,  after  repeated  diMohitioDS  of  the 
tain,  who  bnd  served  under  Joseph,  wen  conuniBsionB  named  for  that  purpoet, 
condemned  to  perpetual  baniahnient,  with  on  account  of  their  nuld  proceedingB. 
their  wives  and  children,  and  many  civil  They  were  otrademned  to  imfHisoiuneiit 
officers  received  the  same  seatence.  in  the  fortreaees  and  Afiican  prttidiai,  or 
Freemaaoni;  was  abolished,  and  the  in-  baniahed  to  the  convenB,  or  obliged  to 
quisilion  waa  revived  ;  the  conveutual  enter  the  anny.-  From  1614  to  1819, 
estatea  were  restored,  and  the  Jesuits  re-  there  were  twon^-five  changes  in  the 
called,  and  reioBtated  in  ell  the  rights  and  ministry,  moetly  sudden,  and  attended 
property  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  with  severities.  They  were  produced  by 
eince  1767.  And,  although  the  king  had  the  influence  of  the  ctaaardia,  or  peraMU 
solemnly  promised  a  new  conatitution,  in  the  peraonolservice  of  the  king.  Eve- 
founded  on  libenJ  principles,  in  place  of  ry  attempt  to  save  the  state  was  fhistrated 
that  of  the  cortea,  declared  his  abhor-  by  such  counsellors,  and  the  overthrow 
i«nce  of  de^ratiam,  and  promised  security  trf'  this  ancient  monarchy  waa  accelerattd 
of  property  and  person,  liberty  of  the  *  W  the  loss  of  the  American  coloniea. 
press,  &C.,  none  of  these  prottuaee  was  "nie  anny  was  the  instrument  of  ita  M: 
fiilfiUed.     The  persecutiooa  for  potiticol  aevenl  conspiracies  had  been  organize'' 


offencea  produced  disturtaances  and  con-  by  the  officers  for  the  restoration  of  the 
spiraciee  ID  difierent  parts  of  Ae  country,  conatimtion  of  the  coites,  and  Poilier, 
Agreatnumberofofiieers,  who  had  aided     Mina  [q.  v.),  Lacy  end  Vidal,  were  auc- 


spiraciee  ID  difierent  parts  of  Ae  country,  conatimtion  of  the  coites,  and  Poilier, 
Agreatnumberofofiieers,  who  had  aided  Mina  [q.  v.),  Lacy  end  Vidal,  were  auc- 
in  the  restoration  of  Ferdioand,  were  ex-    cessively  the  leaders  of  the  conspiratots. 


ecuted  as  conHKrators,on  account  of  their  Mina  had  been  obliged  to  save  biniself  by 

opposition  to  the  domineering  pretensions  flight :  the  others  had  been  executed,  and 

of  die  monks.     The   army  waa  in   the  their  friends  had  Huffered  on  the  rack,  or 

highest  degree  disaffected  to  these  pro-  been  thrown  into  prison.     The  army  was 

oeedinss,  and  gueriilaa,  or  bands  of  sol-  indisposed  to  tlie  American  service,  for 

diets,   infested   the  interior.      Kven   the  which   it  was  destined,  and  the  oSceia 

lower  classes,^oush  averse  from  liberal  favorable  to  the  constitution  of  the  cortes, 

principles,   were   discontented   with   the  took  advantage  of  this  state  of  feeling  id 

BPTtTily   of  the  government,  while   the  effect  their  own   purposes:  whole  reci- 

rK!tterclaa«fl  wen;  divided  into  the  hostile  ments  bad  determined  not  to  embark,eiid 

fiictions  of  the  scrvilea  and   the   liberals,  the  commander  himself,  O'Donnel,  cnir.l 

Those   counsellors  who  ventured  to  re-  del   Abi^ol,  was    in   the   secret.      But, 

monstrate  with  the  king,  ss  the  Empeci-  finding  his  ambitiouB  project  of  becoming 

Dado,  Ballesteros,  &c.,  were  banished  or  dictator  of  the  monarchy  frustrated   by 

thrown  into  prison.     For  mx  years,  Fer-  the  civil  authority,  he  caused  a  diiision 

dinand     reined    with    absolute     power  of  troops  which  had  given  the  signal  of 

(1814—1830).      The    dispute    with    the  insurrection  to  be  disarmed  (July  8, 1819), 

court  of  Brazil,  which  had  occupied  the  and  the  officers,  123  in  number,  to  be  ar- 

Bonda  Oriental  [q.  v.),  while  Spain  refused  rested.     Tbe  embarltation  of  the  troops 

to  give  up  Olivenza  to  Portugal,  would  was  lixed  for  January ;  but,  on  the  Stfi 

have  resulled  in  tbe  invasion  of  Portu^,  day  of  the  month,  four  baltalions,  unda 

but  for  the  interference  of  the  English.  Riego  (q.  v.),  proclaimed  the  coiudtution 

In  1820,  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  the  U.  of  1818,  sumjunded  the  head-quarters  of 

States,  for  the  Bum  of  $5,000,000.     Preps-  general     Calleio,    who    hod     succeeded 

were  meanwhile  making  ag^st  O'Donnel  in  the  command,  took  i 


urgenlB, 

clared  rebels  by  the  king,  and  requued  to  livered  the  officers  arrested  in  July, among 

BubmitthcrnBetvosunconditionally.  These  whom  was  Quirogti.     (q.  v.)     llie  insiir. 

preparations  served  only  to  exhaust  the  gents  were  unsuccessful  m  their  attack  oa 

resources  of  the  state ;  tmd  the  insurgent  Cadiz,  but  occupied  La  Caracca,  where 

privateers   captured    Spanish   veanels   in  the  naval  arsenal,  a  ship  of  tbe  line,  and 

■ight  of  the  coast,  while  the  Spanish  offi-  other  vessels  of  war,  with  some  transports, 

cera    were    literally    dying    of   hun^r.  fell  into  their  hani^     Quintaa  declared, 

Cadiz    at    length    obtained    permiasion  in  the  name  of  the  army  of  the  n 


to  fit  out  (H^tes,  at  its  own  expeDse,  for  the  title  assumed  try  the  insurgents—that 

the  protection  of  its  trade.     The  people  it  waa  their  purpose  to  <rf)iaiD  fit>m  tbe 

were  oppressed  with  eitraorduian'  taxes,  king  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution, 

and  recourae  was  had  to  loans.     The  sen-  All  attempts  to  engage  the  people  ot^  Ca- 


(liz  in  the  ciuim  were  fhittrated  by  ibe  Bmoe  other  of  their  measures,  excited  dis- 

influcDce  of  the  bishop  of  Cienfiiegoe.  contenia.    An  apostolical  juDia  ett^ish- 

McEUiwhile,  the  troops  la  Seville  liad  put  ed  ttaelfMi  the  frontierB  oi  PonugRi,  ood, 

fenerel  Freyre  in  command  ;    and   the  in  BeTSral  pntvinces,  bonds  of  peasants, 

king  had  cotifiimed  bim  in  the  post,  on  monks  and  guerilla  soldieis  were  fbnned, 

account  of  his  popularity  amoiie  uie  sol-  for  the  purpose  of  reetorinf  the  priviteges 

dien.     Freyre  endeavored,  without  sue-  of  the  crown  and  the  clergy.   On  the  cth- 

ceM,  to  detach  the  insui^ects  from  their  er  hand,  some  parts  of  the  counin'  were 

leaders  by  promiaes  of  anmssn ;  hut  he  disturbed  hy  popular  excesBes.  In  March, 

did  Dot  venture  to  attack  them,  from  feaiB  1821,  beffui  the  second   session  of  the 

of  tlie  fidelih' of  his  own  soldiers.   Rtego,  cortes,   i^ich,    in    April,    declared    the 

■t  the   head   of  a  troop  of  2500  men,  whole  country  in  danger,  and  in  a  stole 

now  occupied  Alsesiras,  entered  Midaga,  of  siege.     The  command  of  the  armed 

end,  after  some  nriiting  with  O'Doonet,  force  was  now  given  to  Morillo  (q.  v.J, 

advanced  tlirough  Ecija  and  Cordova  fa  and  quiet  was  in  some  meamtie  restored. 

Aniequera,  while  the  naiional  army,  uu-  But   the    ultra-liberals,   or   tiaUadaa,  as 

der  Quiro^  in  addresses  lo  the  king  and  they  were  called,  were  not  a  little  excited 

to  the  nation,  declared  (heir  only  object  t^the  events  in  Naples  and  Piedtriont,  in 

was  to  save  their  country  by  the  restora-  1821 ;  and  the  tungdom  was  in  m  dislurh- 

tioD  of  the  conetitudon,  which  had  already  ed   a  state   that  an  extraordinary  cortes 

been   accepted   by  the   nation.     Risings  was  summoned  in   September.     In   the 

DOW  took  place  in  all  quarters  in  favor  of  aummor,  Catalonia  was  desolated  by  a 

the  constitution  of  the  cortes ;  the  royal  yellow  fever,  which,  since  1800,  had  pte- 

forces  joined  the  insurgents;  Freyre  him-  vailed  almost  every  year  in  the  southern 

self  was  obliged  to  proclaim  the  constitu-  parts  of  9pein.     At  the  same  time,  Mexi- 

tlon  in  Seville  ;  and  Ferdinaitd,  abandon-  co  declared  itself  independent ;  Lima  was 

'  ed  by  his  own  troops,  was  compelled  to  occugMed   by   the  Chileans,   under    San 

yield  to  the  eenetai  cry,  and,  1^  procla-  Manm ;    and   the   Spanish   part  of  the 

motion   of   March   8,  deckued    himself  island  of  St.  Domingo   was  lost  by  its 

ready  to  summon  the  cortes  of  1612,  and  union  with  Hayti.     Under  these  circtim- 

aecept  the  constitution  of  tlial  year.     On  stances,  the  government  wished  to  tein- 

the   same   day,   a   general  amnesty  was  porize;  but  ue  comuneros,  or  the  partyof 

proclaimed.     'On   the  9th,   a   provisory  the  adherents  of  the  conniliition,  at  the 

junto  of  eleven  members  was  named,  to  bead   of  whom   were   don  Romero  Al- 

conduct  aftalrs  till  the  meeting  of  the  puente  and  don  Diaz  de  Moralea,'mads 

carles ;  and  Ferdinand  swtve  lo  observe  cam|riaints  of  the  weakness  and  mistakes 

the  constitution  in  presence  of  this  body,  of  the  miniaters,  and  the  cones,  in  Decem- 

and  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  Ma-  ber,  1B21,  requested  the  king  to  anpoint 

drid.     The  inquiailion  was  alKiliahed  on  an  abler  ministry.     He  al  lost  yielded,  in 

the  10th,  OS  inconsistent  with  the  consti-  lEEQ :  on  the  other  hand,  the  cortes  paned 

tution,  and  obnoxious  ministers,  &c^  were  several  taws  by  which  the  dacanataiUM, 


succt^eded  by  others  favorable  to  consti-    who  were  in  lavor  of  a  republic,  v 
tutional  principles.     In  place  of  the  coun-     disanned.    The  ahaUvtiOat  alone,  thoueh 
cil  of  Castile,  and  that  of  the  Indies,  a  ni-    beaten  every  where  by  the  troops  of  ihe 


preme  judicial  tribunal,  with  appropriate  government  could  not  be  entirely  s  _ 
subordinate  courts,  wdb  etrtoblished,  na-  pressed  ;  the  cortoi  declared  themselves 
tional  guards  were  organized  in  the  prov-  ready,  at  the  same  time  (January,  1832), 
inces,  the  Tnunici|xu  authorities  were  to  acknowledge  America  as  a  kingdom 
made  to  conform  to  the  constitution,  and  independent  of  Spain,  but  united  with  her 
the  cortes  finally  asembled,  July  9.  It  under  a  common  sovereign,  Ferdinand 
was  composed  of  X49  deputies  for  the  VII ;  but  the  deputies  sent  to  America 
peninsula,  and,  in  place  of  regular  depu-  could  efiect  nothing  on  these  conditions, 
lies  from  America,  of  30  delegates  of  the  The  sewion  of  the  extraordinary  cortes 
Anoericans  in  Spain.  Inasrasion  of  four  was  concluded  Feb.  14,  1822.  In  the 
months,  this  body  endeavored  lo  moderate  third  session  of  the  cortes,  from  March  1 
the  violence  of  the  liberals,  to  restore  the  to  June  20, 1922  (during  the  firt  month 
afivncuadtu  (q.  v.)  lo  their  tights,  to  under  the  presidency  of  general  Riego), 
counteract  the  machinations  of  the  itr-  the  moderate  liberal  par^  prevailed  at  the 
viUa,  and  lo  heal  the  wounds  of  the  coun-  outset,  and  tranquilhly  was  gradually  re- 
try. But  the  abolition  of  many  of  the  stored  to  the  internal  afJoirs  of  the  coun- 
convents,  and  of  the  nu^oraiea  (q.  v.),  the  try,  when  it  began  to  be  threatened  from 
bani^unent  of  the  non-juring  clergy,  aitd  without  The  strong  sanitary  cordon  of 
TOI.  XI.               44 


iniTigueaoftheexi)ei,)edtfaegoTeni-  a^iio  decJareil  hia  Miheroiice  to  ti 

ment  to  Bu^MCt  that  the  dimirtNUices  ei-  mtutkm ;  but  the  optMolical  tfoopi  in 
cited  among  the  peaaantfl  in  Navanra  and  Biscaf,  Navaire  and  CUakuiia,  continued 
CMalooia,  Dy  pncata  and  taoiika,  ware  their  revoltin{[  crudtkiB.  Under  the  nwr- 
imtiRUed  by  t^  French  gOTenunem.  quia  Mataflonda  a  regency  of  the  friends 
Bands  of  Mldtcrt  of  tht  faiA,  so  caUed,  of  absolute  govenuoent  was  eMabliahed 
who,  under  pohdcid  pretences,  fivquently  at  Seo  d'Ureel,  naar  the  French  frontier, 
committed  robbery  on  the  highways,  in-  in  August,  182S.  It  issued  orders,  in  the 
fested  other  paita  of  the  country.  The  oune  of  the  "  imprisoned"  king,  for  the 
cortes  therefore  armed  the  volunteer  reatoration  of  every  ihmg  to  the  state  in 
uaticmal  guards.  They  were  every  where  which  it  liad  been  before  Maich  7,  1830. 
victorious ;  but  the  pecuntary  Tesources  The  troops  of  the  apoatoltcBl  pony,  after 
were  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  support-  much  bloodshed,  were  beaten  t^  Hiiu 
en  of  deepodHD.  Moat  of  the  educated  and  Hilana.  Generfth  Espinosa,  Tocri- 
classes  belonged  to  the  OMumcrM.  The  joaand  Jaureguy,called£IP(ular,dist)n- 
JreemasoDa  foritoed  also  a  poweriiil  par^,  guided  themselvefl  "i^inBt  Quesada^a 
and  were  in  no— nssion  of  most  of  the  Trappiet,  and  others,  llie  regency  fled  to 
offices,  white  uwfi^enda  of  absolute  pow-  France  in  November,  1832 ;  and  it  was 
er  innjgaled  the  democralB,  paiticulariy  obvious  that  ita  cause  was  not  that  of  the 
the  zmriagittt,  so  called  &ora  the  ge-  nation.  No  troops  of  the  line  nor  national 
zette  termed  Ztirriago  (a  whip),  to  ex-  guards,  no  important  cities  nor  individu- 
cessea  which  they  hoped  would  disgust  bIb,  went  over  to  them.  Some  comptmies 
the  modente  par^  with  constitutional  of  "  aoldiera  of  the  &ith"  still  continued 
liberty.  The  Landabuni  club,  in  which  in  Spain,  particularry  those  of  Be^ii^ 
terroriflm  wm  recommended,  became  im-  UllinaDn,  Occ.  An  enraordinaiy  cortn 
ponanL  Disntntent  waa  kindled  agamst  was  again  convened,  whic^,  from  Oct.  7, 
me  ministrv,  which  attached  itself  panic-  1^2,  to  Feb.  19, 1633,  was  occupied  with 
ulariy  to  um  freMnaoons ;  and,  in  July,  raising  and  equipping  an  army,  and  with 
IS33,  the  frjends  of  absolute  govenunent  the  care  of  tbe  fbreign  relations.  The 
dared  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  the  pope  refused  to  receive  the  Spanish  am- 
constitution,  with  the  assistance  of  the  oaHsador  Villanueva,  and  the  papal  ntin- 
royal  guards;  but  the  natimial  guarda  cio  in  Madrid  left  the  ci^  in  January,  1833. 
fivscrated  their  mvject.  The  royal  England  received  an  indemnification  of 
guarda,  in  q>it»  of  the  oppoution  of  Hu-  30^000,000  francs  for  damage  ikine  to 
rillo,  their  conunander,  entered  Uadrid  E^nglish  vessels  by  Spanish  privaieers  in 
JiU^7;  buiBaUesteroa,atthebeadofthe  tbe  American  waters.  France  threaleaed 
national  guards,  defeated  them,  and  they  war,  and  the  royaliata  of  that  country  as- 
fled  inu>  (he  n^ml  palace;  t>ut  the  king,  nsted  the  apostoUcal  party  in  Spain.  At 
who  &vored  them  onginally,  now  showed  lasi,the  French  government  aided  tbe 
himself  irresolute.  "Hiey  were  unaMe  to  equipment  of  apoetohcal  aoldiera  on 
—  -'■-  -"-e  popular  force,  but  would  have  French  lerritoiy ;  and,  in  November,  1833, 
lowed  to  re '      ■>•■■■  "                                                   "■■■ 


every  thing  appeared  calm.  The  anSUrot,  ambassador  at  Hadiid,  La  Garde,  received 
or  niiMlerate  par^,  who  had  been  in  favor  orders  to  advise  a  change  in  the  constitu- 
c^a  chamber  of  peen,  and  the  extenaon  tion,  as  the  condition  on  which  the  con- 
of  the  royal  power,  now  joined  the  popu-  tinuance  of  peace  between  France  and 
lar  party  (the  eoniuiteroiy  All  the  minis-  Spain  must  depend ;  and,  in  order  to  en- 
ters resigiied,  as  the  king  had  offended  able  Ferdinanii  VII  to  m^e  such  chances 
them  by  keeping  them  confined  in  sepa-  freely,  he  must  first  of  all  be  reatoreu  to 
rate  rooms  m  his  psJace  during  the  insur-  the  full  enjoyment  of  soverragn  power, 
reciioii  of  the  guards.  The  new  minis-  The  same  demand,  and  even  in  twldtf 
tera  acted  in  conformi^  with  tbe  views  terms,  was  made  bv  the  ministers  of 
of  the  cotitufwro* ;  and  the  king,  whose  Prussia,  Austria  and  Itussia,  while  Eng- 
autbority  bad  sunk  entirely  since  July  7,  land  advised  the  cortes  to  yi<^  and 
approved  of  every  thing  which  thev  pro-  offered  her  mediation.  The  Spanish  gor- 
poeed.  Many  persons  of  rank,  including  ranment  answered  the  notes  of  tbe  fbr- 
Bome  bishops,  were  banished.  Qeneru  edgnmiiuBtereinacircular,of  Jaii.9,18S3) 
Elio  waa  executed;  but  the  guards  were  addieaocd  to  its  l^ign  ministera,  aiid  n- 


pelled  with  indignatiiHi  tbe  interference  nhioD  to  Spain;  and,  in  itAum,  the  pora 

of  tlie  fbiofn  powers.    The  remarkable  of  the  new  world  were  opened  to  her 

aesekniB  of  the  cortes  (Jan.  9   and  11)  ehipe.     April  23,  the  kingof  Spain  for- 

ebowed  that  all  paniea  among  them  felt  aahj  declared   war   on    France.      Tht 

alike  on  thia  point    The  threatened  dis-  cones  were  deceived  reqiecUng  the  state 

cMitiiinance  of  diplomatic  intercourse  on  of  the  nation,  and  hoped  that  EDgland 

the  part  of  the  foreign  poweiB  now  took  would  lake  port  with  them  jn  the  war ; 

placw.     The  French  ombaaBador  was  le-  but  a  memorandun),  sent  by   the  duke 

called,  aAer  the  Rusenan,  Pruman  and  of  Wellington  to  Madrid,  in  which  he 

Austrian    minlnerB    had    left    Madrid,  earnestly^  recommended  a  chanee  of  the 

100,000  French  eoldien  were  anembled  constitution,  wasnotheeded,andEnglBnd 

with  the  fiatat  (soldJeiB  of  the  faith)  at  remained  neutral.    The  adherents  of  the 

Ferpignan  and  Ba^onne,  and  the  cones  coDEfitution  were  confined  to  the  educated 

siimnKtned  the  naiiona]  guarda  to  aerve  clan;  the  army,  and  the  people  of  the 

with  tin  troops  of  the  line ;  but  the  at-  cities :  the  country  people  were  under  the 

tempts  to  raise  an  army  were   unsuc-  influenceof  the  priesthood.    April  ll,tbe 

cesoiil,  because  the  baitds  of  the  fioieu  king  arrived  in  Seville.    Apnl  37,  the 

cave  till!  employment  to  the  troope  of  the  cortea  passed  a  law  respecting  the  regis- 

fine  and  the  national  guards  in  Tarious  teringof  all  rights  on  personal  service  or 


obliged  the  king  to  reinstate  them.  The  stitution ;  and  in  vain  did  Ferdinand  VII 
king  now  remained,  in  general,  passive,  call  on  the  netion  by  a  proclamatiiin.  May 
"Bie  seat  of  Koveniment  was  transferred  1,  1833,  to  support  the  constitutioo.  Tlie 
to  Seville.  April  3,  the  duke  of  Angou-  French  army  conrasted  of  91,800  men, 
Hme  issued  e  [nvclomalion  to  the  Span-  including  the  Spanish  diviuon.  The 
iarda,  declaring  that  the  object  of^  the  French  govenunent  provided,  at  an  un- 
French  was  only  to  aid  them,  and  that  mense  eicpenee,  for  the  aupporl  of  the  or- 
France  dewred  nothing  but  the  dehver-  my :  every  thing  was  well  paid  for  in 
ance  of  Spain  from  the  evils  of  revotu-  ready  money  ;  discipline  was  stricdy 
tion ;  and,  mthout  a  declBrati<»i  of  war,  niuntained,  and  no  one  was  persecuted 
the  French  army  paaied  the  Bidassoa,  by  the  French  for  hia  political  opaiionB 
April  7,  and  marenal  Moncey  entered  or  former  conduct,  while  the  Spanish 
Catalonia  towards  the  end  of  April:  with  troops  gave  themselves  up  to  the  neatest 
bim  entered  the  feottu,  or  a/rancaadot,  excesses  of  party  hatred.  The  French 
under  Quesada  and  Eroles.  The  duke  vrere  received,  by  the  clergy  and  the  low- 
of  AngoaUme  estahlished  a  junta,  consist-  er  orders  of  the  people,  as  "  good  Chris- 
ing  of  Eguia,  Colderon  and  Krro,  who  tians."  The  Spanish  army  amounted  to 
formed  a  pnviriraial  goveninient,  de-  about  130,000  men,  in  four  dirisione, 
claring  tlie  king  the  sole  depositary  of  coitunanded  fay  Ballesteros,  Muia,  L'Abis- 
sorereign  power,  and  that  no  change  in  bal  and  Morillo.  ^an  Sebastian  and 
the  government  should  be  recognised  but  Pampelune,  Sancona  and  Santander, 
such  as  the  king  should  make  of  his  own  made  a  eood  defence,  but  were  obliged 
free  choice.  All  Um  decrees  of  the  cartes  to  surrender,  Santona  od  the  11th,  Pam- 
were  declared  void.  The  cones  bad  no  peluna  on  the  ITlh,  and  San  SebaaliaD  tm 
B]ly.  The  relations  of  Portugal  to  Great  the  37tb  of  September.  The  French 
Bntain  did  not  allow  her  to  conclude  a  corps  not  employed  in  the  ^e^  of  these 
defensive  treaty  with  Spain.  The  treaty  places  marched,  without  difficulty,  into 
mode  March  8,  1833,  between  the  two  the  interior.  Only  at  Loetodo  an  engage- 
countries,  only  provides  for  the  exchange  raeot  took  place,  April  IB,  in  which  uie 
of  deserters,  crimimls  and  rebels;  and  French  were  defeated.  Upper  Catalonia, 
the  fourth  article  contains  a  remarkable  Biscay,  Arragon  and  Castile  were  occii- 
stipulation,  allowing  each  of  the  govern-  pied   1^  the   French,    with   hardly  any 


B  the  frontiers  of  the  other  in  resistance.      A     guerilla     warfiue     now 

the   pursuit  of  rebels,  and  to   carry  on  commenced  in  Lower  Catalonia,  where 

such  pursuit  either  by  itself  or  by  the  aid  Mina  occupied  the  enemy  for  a  consid- 

ofthemililarypoweroftheolher.  England  erable  time.     The  royaliMs  everywhere 

remained  neuiral,thougli  Canning,  in  par-  conducted  in  the  most  outrageous  manner. 

liament,  called  the  attempt  of  the  French  The  duke  of  Angoul^me,  commander-ln- 

UDJUBt,  and  wished  the  amis  of  the  cones  chief]  marched  by  the  way  of  Aranda  and 

success.     Her  gorenmient,  however,  al-  Buitrago,  the  duke  of  Heegio  by  the  way 

lowed  Reexportation  of  arms  and  ammu-  of  Burgos   and  Valladolid,  to   Madrid. 
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Abiaba)  became  suspected  by  the  conea,  hours  in  tength.  Quiroga  (q.  v.)  tben  left 
and  fled  to  France.  H^34,  the  duke  Comnna,  which  was  bravely  defendedby 
of  Ancoulfme  eatered  Madrid,  with  a  Novella  until  Aumiet  13th,  when  it  was 
great  Hhow  of  rtjoicings  on  the  part  of  the  Eurreuderecl ;  ana  the  war  in  Galicia  was 
people.  He  nominated  a  regency,  can-  soon  after  terminated.  Hina,  whh  not 
sisling  of  the  duke  of  Infantado,  the  duke  more  than  6000  men,  sustained  a  paniMn 
of  Montemar,  the  bishop  of  Osma,  the  wartare,  in  Catalonia,  for  two  and  a  half 
baron  d'Erolee,  and  don  Ant.  Gomez  Cal-  months,  unequalled  in  the  boldness  and 
deron  (May  2S).  The  majority  of  the  skill  with  which  it  was  carried  on,  June 
people  demanded  the  "absolute  king,"  26,  he  took  up  his  head-quaneiB  near 
and  the  regency  put  ^ery  thing  on  the  Barcelona.  Donnadieu  and  Curial  ad- 
same  fooling  as  Defore  March  7, 1830,  ek-  vanced  upon  Barcelona,  July  8,  while 
cept  that  they  confided  the  ministry  of  Milaiis  and  Llanem  gradually  fell  back, 
foreign  affairs  to  the  confessor  of  the  disputing  the  ground  before  them.  Oeo- 
khig,  D.  Victor  Saez.  The  regency  had  era!  Sarsfield,  at  this  time,  abandoned  the 
iniary  resources,  and  no  power,  if  cause  of  the  constitudonalists,  and  oSered 


they  hod  the  will,  to  prevent  the  furious  his  services  to  niaishal  MonCey;  the  Ear- 
eruptions  of  party  liatred.  The  theatre  rison  of  Cordova  planted  the  standard  of 
of  the  WOT  was  cow  tmnsferred  to  Auda-     Ferdinand,  and  Barcelona  was  Uockaded 


lusia  and  Estremadura.  The  cortes  had  by  sea.  Meanwliile,  Molitor  hod  compel- 
in  vain  tried  to  excite  a  general  guerilla  led  Ballesteros  lo  evacuate  Valencia,  and 
war.  On  account  of  the  want  of  money,  gained  sevcrtil  advantages  over  him,  which 
they  decreed  the  seizure  of  all  theproper-  resulted  in  his  capitulation,  August  4,  and 
w  of  peraons  of  the  opposite  party,  a  rhe  terminationof  thecampoign.  July  2), 
ferccd  loan  of  200,000,(KX>  of  reals,  and  llie  regency  issued  a  decree,  removing 
the  coining  of  the  superfluous  church  plate,  from  omce  all  volunteers  and  members  of  , 
bv  which  measures  the'  hatred  of  the  ppo-  ■  secret  'iocieties ;  and  such  was  the  violenne 
pie  was  stilt  more  increased.  Yet  the  practised  towards  the  friends  of  the  con- 
ministers  did  not  dare  to  propose  lo  the  Hlitution,  that  the  French  seneralisaimo 
cortes  the  mediation  oflTer^  ny  England,  published  an  ordinance  forbidding  arbi- 
through  sir  W.  A'Court,  (he  British  min-  trary  imprisonmems,  and  commanding 
ister.  The  king  refused  to  go  to  Cadiz;  the  release  orpersonsilleeally  confined  for 
and  a  regency  of  three  members,  with  political  ofiences;  notwithstanding  whicli 
royal  powere,  was  appointed,  because  the  the  ouii-ages  were  continued.  The  duke 
case  of  moral  incapacity  on  the  part  of  of  Angoulfme  presented  himself,  August 
the  king,  provided  for  by  the  constitution,  16,  before  Cadiz,  which  had  been  prc- 
Iiod  occurred.  On  the  13th  of  June,  the  viously  invested  by  generals  Bordeaalle 
cortes  and  the  king,  with  the  regency,  and  Bourmont,  and  took  poeseKion  of  the 
departed  for  Cadiz;  nut  the  people  show-  city  on  the  4th  of  October.  An  act  of  the 
ed  themselves  so  furious  against  the  con-  corles,  September  2S,  bad  already  rein- 
stilutionalists  that  the  authorities  called  veaied  the  king  with  absolute  power,  and 
in  the  aid  of  the  French  ;  but  general  requested  him  to  retire  to  the  French 
Bourmont  could  not  enter  until  June  21.  camp.  On  the  first  of  October,  the  king 
The  king  bad  arrived  at  Cadiz,  June  15,  and  his  fimily  bad  been  received  by  the 
and  the  regency  had  again  ceased.  The  duke,  in  form,  al  Puerto- Santa-Maria, 
regency  in  Madrid  declaretl  all  the  mem-  with  cries  of  Viva  d  rty !  Viva  la  rdigien ! 
beiB  of  the  cones  who  had  participated  .Miernfari(Kton[Dcathtothenation)TjKi' 
in  the  session  of  the  Ilth,  when  the  king  rron  lot  nfgroi!  The  firBl  measiuv  of 
was  deckuttd  morally  incapable,  to  be  Fcrdinandwostodectare  alltheactsofthe 
traitors;  but  more  it  could  not  do:  it  constitutional  govcrameni, from  March  7, 
was  so  destitute  of  resources  tliat  it  was  1820,  to  GcioTier  1,  16^  void,  on  the 
even  supported  by  French  money.  The  ground  that  during  that  time  the  kingit'as 
kings  of  France,  Pnissia, and  the  empe-  actingundercompulaion.  The  war.whirli 
ror  of  Austria,  sent  ministcifi  to  the  re-  still  continued  in  Catalonia,  where  Riego 
gency  in  Madrid.  Morillo  declared  him-  had  been  ivounded  and  made  prisoner, 
self,  on  June  36,  a^nsl  the  cortes.  In  September  15,  was  brought  to  a  close  in 
vain  did  Quiroga,  in  Coninna,  where  sir  the  beginning  of  Noveml>er ;  and,  on  the 
Robert  Wilson  (q.  v.j  also  vvna,  collect  a  22d,  the  duke  of  Angouletne  took  his  leavp 
troop  of  constitutionalists,  with  whom  he  of  the  anny  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  had 
continued  the  struggle.  The  heights  of  so  succcBefiilly  at^complished  the  miliiarr 
Corunna  were  taken,  July  15th,bygener-  objects  of ■  its  mission.  See  Pecchio^ 
ol    Bourck,  nfVcr  a   bloody   contest,  five  Jmirmd  of  MUtiary  and  Potilkal  EvenU 


spXin,  language  and  uterature  of. 

M^(MjDBiiBkiedbyBlBqu>ire(LoiidcH3i,    of  nmny  peraons  of  proper^,  oceaaioned 
HeA).    The  political  objects  of  itae  expo-    niiicb  tfiiDeeB.    The  di*'    '^ 


ditioii,to  Becureaayatemof  mdldiienuid  ued  during  ihe  aubBequeni  yean,  adend- 

modeiatioD,  wen  fruatrated  by  the  bad  edwith  ti^  same  mariiB  of  feebleneea  on 

ftith  of  the  Spouiah  sovenupenL     (See  the  part  of  the  govenuneDt,  and  acontin- 

Ihmet.)    In  dmct  violation  of  tha  tenna  uance  of  the  general  disD^ea.    In  1837, 

of  the  niilii«7  cuutulatiOD^a  penecuting  Spaniah  aubjecta  weie  permitted  to  trade 

and  vindictiTe  policy  waeadofKediowarda  tnth  the  9|>aiuah  Amencan  republica,  but 

the  Ibnner  partiBBna  of  the  cooadiutioii.  under  fiveigu  Safi ;  and  in  the  following 

Among theerowda  of  fiigitiTeawereHina  yearS|«in  waa  evacuated  by  the  French 

(a.  vX  the  eouDt  dd  Ahirtad,  Horillo,  Ooopa.    The  fim  of  St  Juan  de  UUoa, 

&C.  RiegDwaa  executed,  at  Madrid,  Not.  near  Vera  Cruz,  waa  lorn  November  S9, 

6,  and  on  the  13th  the  king  made  hie  Micra  163S,  and  Callao,  near  Lima— the  laat  post 

into  the  capital  on  a  triumplial  car  SB  on  the  American  continent  in  the  poa- 

feet  hi^  drawn  by  100  men,  andamidat  aeceion   of    Spain — January  32,    1826. 

the  rejoicinga  of  the  people.    In  oddhion  The  foolLeii  and  ill-concerted  eipeditiiHi 

to  tlie  erila  eauaed  by  the'exceaaes  of  po-  againat   Mexico  waa  terminated  by  the 

litica]  andreligiouB  bigotry,  the  bad  credit  Buirender  of  Bairodas  to  SentaAiiafq.v.), 

of  the  govcmraent  rendered  it  impoaeible  in  September,  1829.     The  Fr«Dch  rerolu- 


a  loan ;  end  it  became  neceacaty    tion  of  1830,  although  it  excited 
recourae  to  the  former  ayatem  of    Bpaitidi  patriota  in  exile*  to  alten 
indirect  taxea,  and  even  to  revive  the  in-    awaken  their  countrymcD  to  a  nrug; 


came  tax  {Jhitot  aviia).    To  leMiaindiB  mora  libranl  inatituliona,  had  little  efieci 

violence  of  party  fuiy,  a  treaty  ww  can-  on  the  people  at  large.    There  ia,  in  fact, 

eluded  with   France,  alipulating  for  the  no  liberal  party  left  in  Spain :  the  aword, 

I  maintenance  of  a  French  force  of  45,000  Ihe  aeafibld,  eute,  and  the  dungeon,  have 

men  in  the  country,  until  the  Spanish  ar-  devoured  a     ' '            '   ' 

my  could  be  organized  ;  and  the  debt  due  stitutionalia    , 

to  France  for  the  expenaes  of  the  French  we  have  spoken  above,  were  produced 

expedition  was  fixed  at  34,000,000  ftanca.  by  the  Btrugglea  of  the  more  or  leaa  abao- 

At  the  game  time,  the  Spaniah  govern-  lute  of  the  abeolutiata,  the  fermer  having 

ment  invited  the  great  powera  to  hold  a  been  favored  by  tbe  views  of  don  Carlos, 

C4uigreaB  in  Paris,  on  the  aubject  of  the  then  heir  preaumpdve  to  the  throne,  ottd 

Spaniah  Amwican  coloniea ;  but  tbe  oppo-  the  lalMr  by  the  xing.     The  birth  of  a 

sition  of  Cn^and  prevented  tbe  execu-  royal  piincan,  in  1830,  has — in  conae- 

tion  of  this  pn^ecL    Fetsuaay  9, 18SM,  quence  of  a  royal  decree  of  March  39, 

Sputtj  ihercfiire,  opened  the  porta  of  her  1830^  rendering  the  crown  ber^itary  in 

Amencan  coloniea,  as  abe  continued  to  the  female  line,  in  de&ult  of  mate  heirs — 

caU  them,  to  tbe  subjects  of  all  friendly  changed  the  relation  of  the  prince  to  the 

powers.    The  personal  moderation  of  the  throne.— For  the  history  of  Spain,  see 

tdng  towarda  uie  cotiatitutionalistt  led  to  Mariana'a    Hiatoria   General   de  Eipana 

"ormation  of  a  plot  by  the  a'      '    '  ''    '""'"    n      ■.    ™     ■     .  ..    r. 
..  .  mpel  him  to  abdicate,  and  to 

Cailaetothe  throne  (thence  tbob-name  of  ertaon's  CkaHu  V ;  Watson's 

Cariiitaa).  The  introduction  of  the  inqui-  PhSip  II  and  Plaiip  III ;  Sempire'a  Con- 

aition   was  succaealiilly   resiated   by   the  mdimtioia  nir  la   Gnsmdaar  el  la  DUa- 

moderate  party,  supported  by  the  French,  denct  de  la  Monarchie  EipagnaU  {Paris, 

and  was  pn>pounc«d  inexpedient  and  im-  1836),  See, ;  Southey^  ISitoryo/me  War 

politic  eroi)  by  the  pope.    The  decree  of  iaiht  Panmula ;  Napier'a  wtn^  on  the 

■mnea^  finally  appeared.  May  1,  1834,  aame  aubject ;  Foy's  nut  de  la  Guerrt  dt 

but  ctmiained  so  many  excepticHia  that  ia  Ptnmsule  (Paris,  1837);    Hitlory  q/ 

those  who  were  to  enjoy  its  beneflta  aeem-  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  Lardnei's  Caotnd 


rule.    Tbe  year  1825  waa  diatiirbed  bv       Spanxih  Language,  Poetry,  Liteivtwe 
___.. '-    -of  theCarliata,  whicn    andAH.     To  understand  these  subiecta. 


ed  rather  to  form  die  exception  tlian  tbe  Cydapadia  (Lomlon,  1831). 
r™              .r.^-           ......  !..  ,  i._.        c — '.^  Langvagt,  Poetry 

To  understand  these  subiecti 

e  anended  with  mimeroui  executions;  it  will  be  necesaoryto  say  a  few  words  re 

and  tbe  frequent  chanses  of  minisRywtuch  apectinglhe  character  and  ntuationof  the 

occuired  at  this  period  show  the  weakneaa  Spaniard.    Nature  haagiven  him  a  besu- 
of  tlio  govenmient  TTie  independence  of  .      .,_,,., 

4eeota».™«*nortrfjrfb,fc„ta.  ^SlC^.'S,  SS'K'JS". S 

powera,  and  the  geueral  mterruption  of  companioni,  tor  i1h  puipow  of  lUrring  up  ihi> 

cranmerce  and  induatry,  with  the  flight  people,  bui  Ttiled,  vu  laken,  and  eiecuied. 
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tiful  country,  the  excellences  of  which  that  of  the  ancient  CautAbriana,  whkfr 

were  ackuowled^  even  by  the  Romans,  may  yet  exist  in  the  Basque  launfuagc, 

C\a.\idian  eayB,Jhvaequu,Jrttgumfac3u,  spoken   by  the  |)eoiile  of  the   Pyrenees. 

prelioga  melaUit.     On  account  of  the  ait-  This,  periiaps  already  enriched  by  Fhce- 

untlou  of  Spain,  separate^  from  the  rest  nician  and  CarthaKinian  words,  was  fcil- 

of  Europe,  the  character  of  the  people  lowed  by  the  iAlm  durinir  the  Roman 

ileveiopMl  ilaelf,  in  a  great  du^ree,  inde-  sway;  snd  Spain  gave  to  Rome  heraelf 

peiKfently  of  the  infiuencea  otolher  na-  her  best  writer    on   eloquence— QuiDC- 

tioos-— a  case  the  reverse  of  that  wliich  tilian.      Under  the   Viaigoths,   however, 

lias  prevailed  in  Italy,  lying,  like  Spain,  there  grew  up  in  Spain  a  Tomarao  or  ra- 

benealh  a  southern  sun,  but  alwavB  visited  memec  dialect,  yet  without  extinguisliuig 

by  all  the  nations  of  Europe.     Gravity,  the    Latin  before   the    invasion    of   the 

lire,  national   pride,   originality,   became  Moors,  and  without  having  an  opportu- 

charncleristic    traits   of    the    Spaniardt^  nicy  to  develope  itself  much.     When  the 

whose  peculiarities  were  heightened  at  Moors  conquered   most  of  Spain,   they 

a  later  period  by  their  mixture  with  the  treated  the   inhabitants  genermiBly ;  and 

MooiB — a  gallant  and  chivalrous  people —  the  Moorish  dialect,  then  already  a  fine 

and  by  a  struf^le  of  70O  years  o^ust  one,  and  much  cultivated   for  the   pur- 

tbe  Crescent,  whence  originated  their  pe-  poses  of  poetry,  was  soon  adopted  by  the 

culiar  mixture  of  romantic  spirit  and  re-  people,  and  vrithin  a  short  time  was  flu- 

ligious  fervor,  not  unfrequenlly  rising  to  entiv  Spoken  every  where.     But  in  the 

fanollcieiii.     The  Spaniard  is  brave,  pro-  small  kmnloine  which  originated  dining 

vided  his  soul  is  in  his  cause;  but  when  the  struggle  with  the  Mooi^  in  themoun- 

he  becomes  excited,  he  is  also  cruel,  aiid  tainous  districls  and  on  the  sea-sbore,  tlie 

shotTs  the  untamed  spirit  of  the  African,  nmuinxo'  again  gained  ground   with  tlw 

The  conquest  of  America  ofifardsadread-  victories  of  the  people.     The  deecendnnta 

fill  example  of  what  he  is  capable  under  of  the  Visigoths  had  retired  before  the 

the  influence  of  religious  hatred,  pride  Moors,  leaving  them  in  possessun  of  the 

and  avarice.   The  deep  earnestness  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  country,  and  cotifin- 

Spanish   character  made  it   cap^le   of  ing  Ihemselves  to  the  shoics  of , the  Al- 

canring  chiTalry  to  the  highest   degree  lantic  ocean,  to  the  mountains  of  the  re- 

of  developement  ;  and,  with  all  his  pride  glons  subsequently  called  AtOuria,  Galieia 


king,  and  could  eveu  endure  the  horrid  were  formed,  all  united  against  the  Hoora, 
fetters  of  the  inquisition.  The  ease  of  but,  from  jealousy  and  ouier  causes,  often 
obtainin^the  necessaries  of  life  in  a  couu-  at  war  with  e8:ch  other  when  not  con- 
try  so  higbty  favored  by  nature,  eod  the  tendingagaiastthecommonenemy.  The 
wretched  government  under  which  it  has  kingdom  of  Leon,  originally  including 
labored  for  a  long  series  of  years,  are  the  the  whole  of  whslwas  afterwards  called 
reasons  why  industry  is  much  neglected,  Portugal,  became  very  powerful,  and  Ar- 
so  thai  thousands  suffer  from  want.  The  rogou  was  the  centre  of  the  most  vigor- 
government  is  extremely  poor,  and  the  ous  resistance  to  the  Moors.  Between 
country  very  thinly  peopled,  compared  the  two  lay  Old  and  New  Castile,  Na- 
with  otiier  countries  iu  the  south  of  Eu-  varre,  Catalouia,  Valencia,  &c.  Among 
rope.     The   Spaniard  dislikes   to  adopt  the  latter,  Castile,  including  the  greater 

if  his 

ancient  Celts,  before  the  timesof  the  Ro-  est  ptfwer,  and  surpassed  even  Arra^o, 

mans,  carried  on  wars  with  the  Phceui-  with  which,  after  the  expulsion   of  the 

cioTut  and  Carthaginians.    The  Romans  Moors  in  tlie  fifteenth  cemury,  under  Fer- 

thra  colonized  the  country.    The  Visi- *  dinaud,  it  was  permanently  united  by  his 

goths  ctHiquered   it  in  the  fifUi  century,  marriage  with  Isabella.     This  division  of 

The   unfortunate  strosglc   of  their  de-  Spain   naturally   had   on    effect   on    thp 

scendants  against  the  Moors,  in  the  eiglith  Spanish  language ;  and,  during  the  period 

century,  obliged  them  to  retire  into  the  of  the  struggle  with  the  Moors,  we  find  «s 

mountains  and  to  the  sea-sliore.  where,  many  dialects  of  llie  Spanish  mmanze  txi 

hoM'ever,theysoonacquirednewBtreugth,  Spanish  kingdoms.     These  dialecm,  how - 

until,  alter  a  contest  of  seven  huntfred  ever,  became  blended  with  each  other,  on 

y"^.  they  amin  delivered  then-  country,  the   gradual  union   of  these    kiugdonw. 

—Tile  oldestlaiigiiageof  the  country  was  The  romanxo    became  developed  at  an 
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early  period,  peculiarly  on  the  coastt  of  «y  diecoune  is  filled  with  oi 
Murcia,  Valencia,  Catalonia, and  Portugal  Its  rhyme  is  the  meet  Datural  and  moat 
as  &r  as  Galicia,  where  it  even  took  uie  perject  to  be  found  in  the  modem  Eu- 
name  of  Gaiiciaa  language.  The  Gatician  ropean  languages.  The  Spanish  gutturals 
language,atalalerpenod,developed  itself  indicate,  perhaps,  the  Teutonic  and  Hoor- 
into  the  Portuguese — an  idiom  wnich  Ties  ish  elements.  The  langu^  is  peculiarly 
with  the  Castuian.  The  Catolouian  dia-  fitted  to  expreaa  the  dignified  and  the  pa- 
lect  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Trou-  thetic.  Not  un&cquenily  its  solemn  dig- 
badours,  and  continued,  after  having  nily  seduces  the  Spaniard  into  bomboM. 
spread  to  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  as  The  poetry,  the  line  arts  and  general  lit- 
longaa  Provencal  poetry  existed  in  Spain,  erature  of  a  nation  bear  the  stamp  of  its 
But  it  was  entirely  superseded  by  its  peculiarities.  Few  are  the  nations  among 
neighbor,  the  Caatilian  dialect,  when  Ar-  whom  these  have  Bourished  equally.  The 
ragon  and  Castile  were  united  under  one  Spanish  people  is  decidedly  poetical.  In 
sceptre.  In  the  heart  of  Spain,  the  prov-  works  of  eloquence,  both  religious  and 
inces  of  Asturia  and  Leon,  which  w^re  secular,  no  language  is  so  poor  as  the 
subjected  to  the  new  sceptre,  now  gave  Spanish,  ihoueh,  in  some  respects,  finely 
riseidurinfflhestrusgleagainst  theMoors,  adapted  for  them.  Aa  to  architecture, 
to  a  kingdom  which  was  destined,  by  its  Spam  may,  perfa^iB,  have  exercised  an 
situation,  to  eierciseacommandjng  infiu-  important  influence,  in  consequence  of 
ence  In  the  peninsula,  viz.  the  kingdom  the  contact  into  which  the  Moorish  and 
of  the  two  Castiles.  The  mountains  of  Gothic  architecture  were  brought  in  this 
Castile  were  inhabited  by  a  valiant  race,  country.  Gothic  architecture,  indeed,  has 
among  whom  the  Spaniui  character  was  sprung  trom  the  whole  spirit  of  the  mod- 
most  developed.  Here  the  Castillan  poe-  em  Christian  nations,  and  belongs  much 
try  and  language  grew  up,  and  soon  ob-  more  to  Germany  than  to  Spaia,  Italy  and 
tamed  the  predominance  over  the  poetry  England  ;  >  but  it  is  very  probable  that 
and  language  of  the  neighboring  Catalo-  what  is  called  the  new  Gothic  architect- 
nia,  which  was  at  last  united  to  Cos-  ure  developed  itself  with  more  beauty  and 
tile.  But  the  Portuguese  dialect  remtun-  grace  in  uie  neighborhood  of  the  light, 
ed,  because  Portu^U,  as  early  as  the  splendid  and  rich  architecture  of  the 
twelfth  century,  formed  a  separate  king-  Moors.  The  innumerable  churches  of 
dom.  The  CastiUon  language  came  to  be  Spain  ore  in  tlie  Gothic  taste,  like  the  old 
considered  as  the  stasdtu^  Spanish,  and  buildings  of  Germany  and  England ;  and 
become  the  idiom  of  the  court  and  the  among  them  are  many  fine  edifices,  but 
learned,  whilst  the  other  languages  sunk  not  u>  he  compared  with  the  minster  of 
into  mere  dialects  of  the  common  people.  Strasburg,  Si.  Stephen's  church  at  Vien- 
ThuB  we  find,  at  last,  but  three  chief  di-  na,  or  Westminster  abbey.  One  of  the 
visions  in  the  Spanish  rmmmxo,  of  which,  most  remarkable  monuments  of  Spanish 
however,  the  third — the  CatalonJan^ias  architecture  and  Spanish  areainess  is  the 
not  come  down  to  us;  and  we  may  con-  famous  Escuriol.  (q.  v.) — Music,  dancing 
ftne  ourselves,  therefore,  at  present,  to  the  and  punting  could  not  be  wanting  in  so 
CODsiderBtion  of  the  Castilian.  Every  poeDcal  a  nation.  Hume  was  used 
romance  language  is  a  mixture  of  Ger-  to  accompany  their  sonin  and  ballads, 
manic  languages  with  the  I.adn,Budeach  and  every  shepherd  still  knows  how 
of  tfaemreceivedapeculiarcharacterfrom  to  play  on  his  instrumenL  The  dance, 
the  nature  of  the  country  and  of  the  con-  so  natural  to  southern  nations,  acquir- 
quering  tribes,  trom  political  relations  and  ed  a  national  character  in  Spain,  ami, 
othercircunistances.  Thediolectof Spain  to  this  day,  the  Spaniard  nas  inany 
Itecame  deeply  imbued  with  the  Oriental  an  almost  allegorical  dance,  borrowed 
element,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  Irom  the  Moors.  Painting  and  sculpture 
of  the  Moors,  who  were  much  more  cul-  were  used  to  ornament  thecburcbes  (Se- 
tivatcd  than  the  conquered  people.  The  ville,  Toledo!  and  palaces.  Madrid  has 
Castilian  idiom  origuiated  in  the  moun-  even  ki  Aeademia  de  lot  trei  nobka  arta, 
tains  of  the  interior  of  Spain,  and,  like  pinium,  acvUura  y  arcMtechira,  and  the 
that  of  the  Doric  mountaineers  among  royal  palace  of  that  ciw  and  the  Escurial 
tha  Greeks,  was  characterized  by  deep  have  galleries  ;  but  there  is  no  proper 
and  open  tones,  which  now  disnuguisn  Bpanisb  school  of  reputation  in  either  of 
the  Spanish  from  the  Portuguese.  The  these  arte.  Yet  we  cannot  pass  by  the 
imnar  we  nuy  compare  to  the  Ionic  dia-  names  of  the  painters  Velasquez,  Hu- 
n  the  Greek  language.  The  Spanish  rillo,  Zusboran,  L.  de  Vargas.  The  art 
'    n  fiill-«ounding  vowels,  and  ev-  of  dramaik  representation  never  reached 
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a  hish  degree  of  perfectkui  in  Spftin.    memorata  mutiel  exploits.    No  Imigagr 
We  uierefbre  proceed  to  ihe  poetry.     In    has  auch  a  store  of  ballada  aa  Ibe  ^an- 


tic poetry.  The  tune  when  Spanish  rous  [derived  ecoeciaUy  from  the  ftfou- 
poetry  began  to  fiouriah  coiocidea  with  lous  biatoiy  of  Charlemagne,  in  which 
the  origin  of  the  Icalian  epic,  being  jiM    are  mingled  also  lalM  m  Hooririi  and 


Moorish  CtUaynoe,  count  Alarco^  &c.} 

century.     If  we  conaider  the  time  of  die  and  the  historical :  of  the  latter  kind,  an 

TroubBdoursBS  the  infimcy  of  the  modern  endleas  number    originaied  during  the 

poetry  of  Southern  Europe,  the  Spanish  struggle  with  the  Aloors.     AHer  tboee 

Cry,  and  the  Italian,  which  begins  with  which  belong;  to  the  early  rimes  of  these 

te,  form  the  adult  age.     The  age  of  copflicts,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuriea, 

the  Provencal  poetiy  could  not  last  lone  there  arose  the hhJtiant  ballads  relating") 

in  Spain.    The  lift  of  the  Spaniard,  filled  the  Cid  (q.  v^,  the  hero  of  the  first  Css- 

with  battle  and  toil,  W88  too  gntve  to  allow  tilian  kinr,  Ferdinand.    Their  nature  is 

him  to  be  satisfied  with  poetry  of  so  gay,  tiiUy  exhibited  to  us  in  probably  the  ear- 

and  often  trifiing  a  character.     Only  at  liest  poem  of  length  Felsting-  to  this  sub- 

the  court  of  Anagon,andf<»'a  short  time  ject  which  has  been  preserved,  £1  Porma 

at  that  of  the  kins  of  Castile,  there  were  tU   Cid — h  story  whose    simplicity  and 

courts  of  love  and  wandering  minstrels,  poetic   coloring  are  very  striking.     It  is 

The  more  Camile   extended  its  power  notbingmore,aod,  in  this  early  childhood 

from  the  centre  of  Spain,  the  more  did  of  Spanish  poetry,  could  be  nothing  more, 

the  Proven^  poetry  retire  from  Arra-  thanalonghistoncalSpeniahbollad, wiih- 

gon,  Catalonia  and   Valencia  to  France,  out  any  plot.     The  language  is  often  ver^' 

Castilian  poetry  began  with  Ihe  ballad,  old  Castiliui, and  the  verse,  which  iscoti' 

paseed  over  to  the  romance,  and  reached  sidered  by  many  aa  Alexandrine,  thou°li 

Its  highest  point  in  the  drama,  and  in  each  it  cannot   properly  be  so  called,  on  ar- 

of  these  departments   always  remained  count  of  its  great  want  of  pnecisioii,  i.' 

of  a  decidedly  romantic  character.  Spanish  truly  iambic.     It  belongH,  according  to  sit 

poetry  differs fixuntheltalianbyapecuUar  conjecture,  to  the  twelfth  centuty,  and  i? 

mixture  of  romantic  fervor,  frequeptly  of  much  superior  to  the  Poana  de  AUxanJro 

an    Oriental  kind,  with    deep    gravity.  Afiu-no.whichisof  nearly  equalantiquiiv, 

The  Moors  may  have  added  to  this  epint,  BDiTto  the  rhymed  prayers,  legends,  anrt 

besides  haviii^  introduced  into  Spanish  mieeofrehgious  orders,  oy  the  Benedictiue 

fiction    the    miry   world    of   the    East.  monkGon^oBerceo.  In  conrtexionwiib 

Spani^  poetry  proceeds  ahvayi  with  a  these  ballads  should  be  read  those  which 

solemn  pace.     Its  plays  of  wit  are  heavy,  are  taken  from  the  hiatotr  of  the  Mooi^  of 

and  its   foodnesi  tor  allegory  excessive,  which  many  are  found  m  the  ISttona  dr 

The  prafecdon  of  the  intrigue  ie  one  of  lor  Vando»  dt  lot  Zegrit  y  JSitnctnvgti, 

the  great  merits  of  Spanish  writers,  and  which  is  itself  a  sort  of  romantic  chroii- 

they  have  served  as  models  to  the  rest  icie   of  the  Moorish  heroes.     There  arp 

of  Europe.     A  freat  pecuUarity  of  Span-  also  a  number  of  Spanish  ballads,  fimnd- 

ish  versification  IS  found  in  tlieredonrftfifU,  ed   on   various   popular  stories.      Little 

which   became   not    only   the    standing  difTerent  from  the  ballad  was  the   sou;; 

metre  of  the  ballad,  but  slso  of  the  dra-  and   perhaps    the   whole  dtfterence,  e^ 

ina,   EU|d  in    the   assonances,  which   the  peciaily  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 

Spaniards  carried  to  the   highest  pertec-  centuries,  consisted  in  this,  that  the  soiic 

tioo.      Rtdandiiiiu,   la  their  later  form,  was    divided     Into    couplets  'or    sniall 

are   strophes  of   fi>ur  lines   in    trochaic  strophes.     Subsequently thesongbecaine 

veraea,  mosdy  of  four  feet,  and  are  pe-  more  Ivrical ;  and  Aen  arose  the  cantwms, 

culiarly  adapted  for  Spaiiish  poetry.     In  jMoperiy  so  called  (in  twelve  lines,  similar 

the   Spanish   sonnets,   prior  to  the  con-  to  the  madrigal  and  the  e[Hgtam),  the  kin- 

neiion  with  Italy,  thev  assumed  the  moat  dredxpeciee of  inU<inn<;or(Btan^sof  seven 

popular  character.     The  rhyme  atone  did  lines),  and  the  poetical   porBphrases  of 

not  satia^  the  writers,  but  the  Bsaonance  known  songs  and  ball^S^  in  which  the 

was  earned   through  ^hole  lines.     The  old  songs  were  ittlerwoven,  Ime  by  line, 

song  was  the  natural  growth  of  the  war-  with   the   words   tmchanged.      Spain  is 

like  period  of  Spaitu  and  served  to  com-  distinguished  above  other  c                 ''" 


^  Ant  wen),  I. 
ID  ibe  C'on 
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havine  united  the  greatest  put  of  her  quired  the  reputation  of  >  magicisn ;  and 
ballada  and  bodcb  in  uige  collectiona,  and  his  yet  more  celebrated  pupil,  don  liiigo 
thus  preserved  them  to  posterity ;  and  the  Lopez  do  Mendozo,  marquis  of  Saniilb- 
only  thing  to  be  regretted  in,  that  the  date  na,  author,  among  other  worka^  of  tlie 
ancl  the  author  &re  not  genendly  gireit.  Doctrwd  dt  Prwadot  (Manual  uf  Favor- 
ThuB  there  ia  h  ^real  collection  of  tnllada  itee),  in  which  the  ftvorite  of  Joiin  II, 
made  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  called  don  Alvoro  de  Luns,  who  was  execut- 
Rotnancero  general  (by  Miguel  de  Madri-  ed,  iclates  his  transsrenoiiB,  and  eojoina 
gal,  1604,  and  Petro  de  Florea,  1614),  and  moral  truths  on  the  turbttlent  Caspi- 
an older  one,  Concionero  ife  Aoirumcu,  &c.  iana.  Santillana's  letter  upon  the  olden 
!n),I55S).  Theaongsaretobefound  Spanish  poetry  is  very  celebrated.  Sev* 
C'onctoncro  general  of  Fernando  eral  olheiB,  for  instance,  Juan  de  Mena 
del  Castillo,  which  belongs  to  the  com-  (the  Sponiafa  Ennius),  who  died  in  1456, 
mencemenl  of  the  sixteenui  centutr,  and  author  of  the  allegoric-historicat-didactic 
was  preceded  by  a  Cimaonera  He  Poetai  poem  Ltu  Tncentat  (The  300  Stanzas), 
Antitpiot,  ia  the  reign  of  John  II.  Here  Eiud  Rodriguez  del  Padron,  who,  in  his 
we  should  mention  the  SUva  dr.  Ro-  songs  of  loTe,  exchanged  hia  Frenrh  idi- 
manct»  vigot,  tmbHeada  par  Jac.  Grinaa  om  for  the  Castilian,  received  distioguiah- 
f Vienna,  1815),  and  Cotlectione  of  the  ed  ftvors  from  the  above>mentionea  king. 
Deat  old  Spanish  historical,  chivalrous  Aitcmpia  were  now  m&de  in  all  branches 
and  Moorish  Ballads,  arranged  wtthnoteF,  of  tlie  oit.  During  the  reign  of  John  II, 
by  Depping  (Altenb.  and  Leipsic,  mi7).  and  his  celebraLed  daughter  IsBbella,-the 
^pain,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeentn  dramatic  spirit  first  prevailed.  Yet  be- 
eenturies,  reached  its  greatest  elevation;  fore  the  time  of  Juan  de  la  Enzino,  who, 
and  when  the  grandson  of  Ferdinand  the  about  the  end  of  ihe  tifleenth  century, 
Calholic,  Charles  V,  united  the  German  composed  pastoral  dramas  [also  the  author 
imperial  throne  with  the  Spanish,  and  of  the  Diiparaltt,  which  is  in  the  ballad 
was  powerful  in  Italy,  Spam  became  so  form),  the  marquis  de  Villena  cncour- 
flourishing  that  hissucceasor  Philip  could  aged  the  writing  of  allegorical  plays,  and 
laviah,  wiuiout  restraint,  the  resources  of  an  unknown  author  produced  the  cele- 
hifl  kingdom,  which  yet  were  not  con-  brated  satirical  paaloiil  dialogue  Min^ 
sumed  until  about  the  end  of  the  seven-  Rtbvlgo.  Then  followed  the  dramatic 
teenth  century,  when,  alter  the  death  of  romance  of  CallistUBand  HelilKBa,  which 
the  weak  Charies,  Ihe  Bourbon  &mily  was  also  called  a  tragi-comedy.  Some 
ascended  the  throne.     With  the  prosper-  historical  and  bioKtapnical  works  of  im- 

Sof  the  monarchy,  poetry  also  nourish-  portance  appearea  at  the  aame  dme. 
Crowned  heads,  as  Alphonso  X,  in  The  Chronicles  of  the  poet  Perez  de 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  Castilian  Guztnan,  and  of  the  high  chancellor  of 
prince  don  Juan  Manuel  (who  die<I  in  Castile,  Pedro  Lope/  de  Ayala,  have  been 
1363),  had  tried  their  powers  in  verse  reprinledinmodemiime3,hy theacademy 
and  prose;  and  Manuel's  worli,  the  Count  of  history  at  Madrid.  The  History  of  the 
Lucanor,  a  collection  of  important  rules  Count  Pedro  Nino  de  BuelDa,by  Gutierre 
for  the  lives  of  princes,  remains  a  beauti-  Diaz  de  Games;  the  History  of  Alvaro 
fill  monument  of  Spanish  refinement  in  de  Luna,  by  an  unknown  friend;  and  the 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  knights  Claras  Varmut  of  Fernando  de  Pulgar, 
tbemselves,  and  not,  as  in  other  lands,  still  preserve  their  reputation.  Then  corn- 
merely  monks,  had  employed  themselves  mences  the  period  when  the  whole  mon- 
i»  «nn»:>.<r   nitmnEAioai  ■    anA   »Vi«  Qmnicrh  Bi-i^hv    wfi^    permanently    uulted    under 


dignified  and   noble.     The   pursuits   of  were  brought  into  connexion  by  the  o 

active  life  and  of  literature  have  been  so  quest  of  Naples,  under  the  great  captain 

inrimalely  connected  in   Spain,  that   its  CU  gran  eimian)  GoasaJvo  Fernandez  de 

greatesE  warriors  have  been  abo  the  most  Cordova ;  the  inquisition,  which,  restrain- 

ititellectiially  cultivated,  and  not  untre-  ing  the  faith  of  the  Spaniards,  left  freer . 

quently  were  distinguisbed  poets.    Thus  room  to  its  fancy,  was  established,  and 

we  find,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  at  the  America  discovert.     Boscan  (about  the 

court  of  John  11,  celebrated  as  a  patron  year   15S6),  noumhed   by  Italian  geni- 

of  poetry,  the  marquis  Henry  de  Villena,  lis,  gave  Castiban  poetry  a  classic  charac- 

^rho  has  left  the  oldest  Spanish  Art  of  ter,  Dv  judiciously^  iucorporaling  ir  -*  *'— 


Poetry,under  the  title  of  ZiOg^o  Oienfta  excellences  of  his  Italian  models.  He 
(the  gay  science),  and,  from  hn  knowl-  confined  himself  to  soimete  and  iwngs ; 
edge  of  natural  philosiophy,  almost   ac-     but  his  fiiend  Garcilaao  de  la  Vega  (q.  v.) 
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became  the  author  of  verr  popular  pas-  aoon  aee  that  two  nacioiu  have  leaehed 

toial  poenu,  to  which,  in  Wm  timee,  the  the  bigheel  excellence  in  it,  each  in  its 

PoTtugueee  Soa  de  Hinuida  and  Bfonle-  own  waj — the   Fnglirii   in   their  Shak- 

iiia;or  gare  a  more  elevated  character ;  Mieare,  and  die  Spaniah  in  their  Lope 

the  latter,  in  hi*  paatoral  romaDCe  EKaua.  de  Vega  and  CatderoD.    The  teligkHU 

Hon  injtued  with  the  qniil  of  Honce  comedy  is  peculiar  lo  the  Spanianls ;  and 

and  Atiitolle  was  the  diHtinguiafaed  stoles-  Csideron's  Devotion  to  the  Cron  prorer 

man  Diego  de  Mendoza,  the  dreaded  min-  of  what  elevation  it   is   capable.      Uli* 

iater  of  Charles  V,  in  Italy,  and  author  of  grave  peojrie,  Coo,  has  [HtNiueed  the  most 

the  comic  romance  Lazariih  de  Tbrmu,  original  c<Hnedies  ;  and  its  theatre   has 

who  compoaed,  upon  the  model  of  Sallust  become  a  fund  of  comic  inlriguea  Gx  the 

and  Tacitus,  his  History  of  the  Rebellion  wrilen  of  the  rest  of  Eun^.    In  tiw 

in  Grenada.     He  wrote  various  stniga,  first  half  of  the  uxteenth  ceioury,  after  a 

poetical  eptstlea,  and  satirical  pieces.    In  learned  |Muty  had  attempted,  without  anc- 

odee,  b  the  new  alyle,  Herrera  and  Luis  ce«e,  to  imitate  the  Grecian  and  Roman 

de  Leon  met  with  much  success.     The  drama,   Torres    Nahairo   Bn>eared,  and 

witty  Caatillejo  was  particularly  inimical  laid  the  foundation  of  true  Speoi^  com- 

to  ibia  classic  Italian  school.  All  anempts  edy  ;  and  Lope  de  Rueda,  called,  by  Or- 

lo  imilale  the  romantic  epic  of  the  Ilkl-  vaniee,  the  grait,  followed,  with  pieces  in 

ians   in  Spsnish  UlenUure  fiuled;  and,  in  prose.      The  theatres  of  Spain   at   thai 

fact,  even  the  later  attempts  of  the  Span-  time  consisted,  according  to  Cervantes, 

iards  in  the  epic  have  bf«u  unsuccemful,  of  some  boanle  and  baches ;  and  the 

if  we  excem  the  Jbttucana  of  Alonzo  de  wardrobe  of  the  actors,  with  the  decora- 

ErciUa  j  Zuiiiga    (about    1556),  which  tions,  could  be  packed  into  a  bag.     From 

celebrates  the  conquea  of  a  brave  tribe  rude  beginnings,  among  which  we  must 

of  American  Indiuis.      But   the   &iresl  not  omit  the  two  tragediee  on  the  biMmr 

flower  of  the    Spanish   Pamaasus  now ,  of  Ine«  de   CHstro,   by  the   Dommican 

(^>ened.     We  msan  its  drama.    The  hia-  fiermudez,    the   dranoa   unJblded    itself, 

tot;  of  this,  henceforth,  embraces  neariy  until  the  time  of  Cervantes,  the  rival  of 

an  the  histor][  of  Spanish  poetry.    The  Lope  de  Vera.     Lope  de  Vega  {bom 

drama  of  Spain  fiist  become  independent  15aS]  held  the  highest  rack  before  the 

in   the   time  of  John   II.     It  originally  appearance  of  Caldron.   In  all  the  ^mvc- 

proceeded  liom  the  religious  spectacles ;  mentioned    kinds   of  Sptunah    oomedv, 

and  a   great  part  of  its  j^oductiona  has  he  obtained  unbounded  si^lause;  and  his 

always  remained  of  a  rehnous  character,  celebrsted  plays,  with  the  exception  of 

In   connexion   with  the  Spanish  drama,  the  auto*,  and  the  preludes  and  interindee, 

the  old  Art  of  Poetry  of  Juan  de  Cueva  fill     abne     twenty-five    volumes.       He 

is    perticularlv    deserving    of  attention,  poeseseed    an    ineihauAible    power    of 

This  drama  does  not  recognise  the  Gre-  mvenliDgcomplicatedintngueB,butwaiil- 

cian  distinction  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  ed  the  highest  kind   of  refinement.     A 

but  its  peculiar  diviaons  are  tlie  camedlai  crowd  ofimitatora  surrounded  him(omon| 

tUmtuu  Kod  conudiai  hvmanat.     The  for-  whom  we  may  mention  MirttdeMeacua): 

mer  have  been  divided,   since  Lope  de  but  the  drama  was  carried  to  its  higbesi 

Vega,  into   histories  of  the   lives  of  the  perfection  by  the  inunortal  Pedro  CsJde- 

saints  (eidM  de  aontot),  and  avtoe  laera-  rDndelaBan;B,wbowBsbiMninl600.   He 

.ntniaUa,   plays  which   were   performed  was  the  friend  and  poet  of  Philip  IV,  who 

upon  Corpus  Christi  days,   and  had  for  had  a  great  fondness  f<>r  the  stage,  and 

their  object  the  commemoration  of  the  wrote  hunnelf  for  it.   (See  CoUervit.)    Hii 

sacrament.     The  comvUaa  laananas  con-  example  olsoalluredaswarmofiiiutaliKS: 

aist  of  three  classes:^!.  The  heroic,  more  but  Solia,  MorPto,  Molina,  Roxae'de  Car^ 

properly   historical    in   their   nature;   2..  tro,  and  others,  should  be  mentioned  wiiL 

pieces  of  the  cloak  and  the  sword  (come-  respect.      With  the  monarchy  sank  the 

i&u  de  ama  y  eipada),  drawn  from  high  poetic  standard.     With  the  FS^nch    race 

life,  and  fiill  of  ihe  most  complicated  in-  of  sovereigns    the    French    taste    also 

Irigue ;  3.  the  cOTnedicu  dej^fvnm,  in  which  was    introduced   into   the   ^nnioh   die- 

vam  adventurers  or  laijies  [day  the  chief  atre ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  second  half 

parla.   With  these  arose,  too,  the  preludes  of  the  eighteenth  century  that   Viix^eDK 

[letu),  and  the  interludes,  mostly  comic  Garcia  de  la  Huerta  attempted  to  levivf 

{tatnmeiet),    and   usually    accompanied  the  old  Sjianish  theatre.     He  puUiahed 

with  munc  and  dancing   {tagnetci).     If  hi?  7\ain>  EMpanol  (16  vols.)  in  17KS — • 

we  eatimate  the  modem  dramolic  on  ac-  collection  of  the  best  old  plays  of  Spaip. 

"eMraa- 


cording  to  its  true  romantic  character,  we    Among  the  late  inigic  poets  ai 
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tin  and  Qninmna ;  anwug  the  comic,  Ra-  legas,  upheld,  in  khm  mewure,  the  old 
monde  1b  CenicycaooKod  Columella.  In  Spanish  rampUcity-  But  the  time  of  de- 
one  of  the  finest  depsrtmeniB  of  works  of  cune  had  come ;  and  the  introduction  of 
ficiioD — the  romance — Spain  has  acccm-  the  French  style,  under  the  Bourbons, 
pliahedmuch.  The  romance  of  chivalry  could  only  add  to  the  degnduion.  In  the 
early  received  a  peculiar  chsjacler  in  the  department  of  criticisin,  we  must  men' 
■^Biodu  (probably  by  Vasco  Lobeira,  in  tion  the  PotHea  of  Ignatius  de  Luzan 
the  fourteenth  century),  and  flourished  (1737,  fblio),  the  founder  of  the  French 
for alongtime.  Its pTQcipel productions  schooL  In  philosophy,  theology,  &&, 
we  may  best  leam  fi'om  the  judgment  nothing  of  importance  is  to  betbund;  but 
{wwd  mi  them  by  the  ciuHte  and  barber  the  prose  style  has  not  been  negtocted. 
u)  Don  Quixote.  Diego  de  Hendoza,  in  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  cultivated  in 
hie  LnKoiUo  de  Torma,  furuiahed  the  a  peculiar  manner  in  works  relating  tn 
model  of  the  roiAances  of  low  life  {del  the  fantory  of  the  natioD.  The  learned 
gWto^nciireKo),  which  ailerwards  became  theologian  Perez  de  Oliva,  who  died  in 
'  so  numerous,  and  of  which  Don  Ouz-  1533, much  improved  didaccicpraae;and 
man  dt  J^arache,  by  Maltbeo  Aleman  hia  scholar  and  nephew,  Ambroaio  de 
(1596),  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished.  Moralea,  the  hisloriographerof  Philip  II, 
A  flood  of  other  tales  appeared  about  the  pursued  the  same  couiee.  Diego  de 
same  time,  among  which  must  be  men-  Mendoza  wrote,  aswe  havealready  men- 
tioned those  of  Timoneda  and  Perez  de  tioned,  a  Hialoiy  of  the  War  in  (henada, 
Mootalvan.  But  the  immortal  Miguel  de  and  Geronymo  Zurita  Jhwia  de  la  Corona 
Cervantes  Saavedra  (bom  in  1547),infaiB  de  Jhragon.  Antonio  de  Soils  wrote,  iu 
Don  Quixote,'surpas8ee  all  hispredecee-  the  seventeenth  century,  -an  excellent 
SOTS  and  followers.  In  this,  Spanish  prose  work  upon  the  conquest  of  Mexico ;  yet 
Jbund  its  perieciion ;  and  the  work  makee  the  Jesuit  Mariana  deserves,  perhaps,  to 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  romance — a  be  called  the  most  industriouB  Spanish 
circumstance  which  would  not  have  been  historian.  Lorenzo  and  Balthaaar  Gra- 
so  much  overlooked  had  it  not  been  cus-  eian,  the  latter  of  Whom,  by  bis  Arte  de 
tootary  to  consider  the  knight  of  La  Man-  htgaixo,  had  an  important  influence  on 
cha  only  as  a  subject  of  jest,  and  to  put  the  Spanish  literature  of  the  seventeenth 
out  of  ri^t  the  &ct  that  Uie  woi4  afibrds  century,  contributed  to  the  introduction 
the  most  vivid  picture  of  human  Ufe.  of  Goagora's  defects  into  the  prose  style. 
With  the  addition  of  the  other  works  of  The  Rtal  AcademiaEtpaiida,  at  Madrid, 


Cervantes,  the  circle  of  poetic  creation  in    founded  in  171EL  deserves  great  praise  Ibr 


Spain  may  be  said  to  be  completed.     The  its  DietionariO  at  la  rvot  A 

continual  decline  of  Spanish  literature,  vols.,  folio),  l^  which  the  Caslilian  dialect 

with  the  declhie  of  the  state,  has  been  became  the  estaUisbed  language.     Can- 

already  mentioned.      The  brothers   Ar-  damo,  Zamoia,  Cai'iizarea,  and  the  Mexi- 

gensoUi,with  the  titleof  the  Spanish  Hor-  can  nun  Inez  de  ia  Cruz,  and  some  others, 

acea,  many  writers  of  epic,  pastoral  and  were  distinguished  as  lyric  poets  in  the 

S'   ric  poeliy,  of  moderate  merit,  Espinel,  eighteenth  century.     Jos.  Lopez  compil- 

wales,  the  Figueroas,    Sousa,  Viroea,  ed   a   Pamato  Eipanct,  in  1768,  drawn 

Monialvan,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  old  Ijric  poets.     Lately,  Llo- 

above  the  increasing  deluge.     The  usual  rente   has  appeared  as  a  historical  and 

■ppearancesofadecliuing  poetry  and  lit-  poUtJcal    writer;   but   bis    works    have 

erature  are  observed  here.  The  ingenious,  Deen  produced  out  of  his  own  iSountry. 

but  affected,  Louis  de  Gougora  de  Ai^ote  The  first  historical    romance  that  has 

(after  1600)  soon  carried  a1)ombaslic  and  come  from  the  pen  of  a  Spaniard,  is  in 

strained  mode  of  writing  to  a  great  height,  English,   namely,   Gomez  Arias,  or  the 

and  found  many  followers  both  in  poetiy  Moore  of  Alpujarras,  iqf  Telesfbro   de 

and  prose.     Spain  had,  likewise,  at  this  Troeba  y  Cosio  (3  vols.,  London,  1838). 

time,  as  Italy  at  an  earlier  peiiod,  her  Anaya'a    Eaaay   on    Spanish    Ltteialure 

MarinistB,  or  conc«ttists,  and  a  peculiar  [I-ondon,  1818)  gives  o  ahon  account  of 

class,  called  fuUurifli,  who  veiled  their  Spanish  literature.  See,  also,  Bouterwek's 

want  of  genius  in  turgidity  and  affecta-  Hirlory  of  SpaaiMh  lAteraturt,  which  is 

tioD.    They  were  not,   indeed,  without  contained  in  his  HtMbny  qf  Modem  Pm- 

opponents.  The  celebrated  saliriiit  Francis  by  and  Ekquenee,  and  has  been  trandat- 

de  Qucvedo  Villegas  (at  the  beginning  of  ,  ,„                     i  ,    o      ■  i.  j-  ■■           , 

the  seventeenth  cintuly)  bitterly  asswiod  ^  '"""  """'"•  ^""""^  icnon^v.  far 


■  Ike  DKtian- 


the  Hanniats;  and  he,  as  well  as  the    „M-f  EipaeruJ-Fva^KoH  H  P^mtjot-EipagmA, 
Spanish  Anacreon^StephenManueldeVil-     by  Nunez  de  TahoBda  {1  vok.,  Parit). 
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•d  into  Spanirii,  Freach  and  En^Ui.  weU  fortified,  and  containB  a  krge  woric- 
Th«  events  of  the  reigns  of  GharMs  IV  house  and  a  manufactoiy  of  arniB. 
and  Ferdinand  VII  have  created  an  ex-  SpinasirBBBe,  AugustUB  GottU^  a 
citement  beneficial  to  Spanish  literHture.  Horavian  biahop,  was  bom  at  Kletteo- 
JoretlanoB  has  written,  with  talent  and  berg,  in  Germany,  in  1704,  became  aatu- 
elegance,  on  leginlatioD  and  political  econ-  dent  of  law  at  Jena,  and,  in  17%,  doctor 
omy;  Capmaiiy  has  distinguished  himself  of  philosophy.  The  foUowing  year  he 
in  philology ;  Anlillon  in  geography ;  Lto-  formed  an  acquaintance  with  count  Zin- 
rente  in  the  history  of  hiacounCry-,  Conde  zendorif,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Motavi- 
in  Oriental  literature ;  the  canon  Moralez  ana  or  Hermhutters,  of  whom  be  be- 
in  mathematics  and  general  literature ;  came  a  follower,  and  woa  sent  on  a  mis- 
and  Tarious  oEhera  mi^t  be  mentioned,  eion  to  the  West  Indieaand  North  Amer- 
Juan  Melendez  Valdez  has  been  called  ica  (1735—1739).  Having  establi^ed  a 
the  Spanish  Anacreon.  Badia  is  known  colonjr  of  the  United  foethren  (q.  v.)  in 
for  faia  Travels  in  the  East,  under  the  Georgia,  and  visited  Pennsylvania,  he  re- 
name of  All  Bey.  We  have  mentioned,  turned  lo  Europe.  In  1744,  he  was  elect- 
in  the  coureo  of  (hia  article,  CoUccion  de  ed  bi^op  of  the  Horaviana,  and  aeot 
la*  mas  edebra  Romanea  aniiguot  Efpa-  again  to  America  as  superintendent  of  all 
nolu  hittorieoa  y  cabailerucoi  (edited  by  the  esiabliahmeatsof  the  brethren  among 
Deppi^,  Leipeic,  and  by  a  Spaniard,  Loa-  the  Enriish  and  savage  nations.  He  ra- 
don, 1835, 2  vols.;  the  Leipsic  edition  cou'  turned  m)m  this  mission  in  1749,  and  in 
tains  the  Moorish  ballads,  which  the  LoD'  1751  crossed  the  Atlantic  a  third  time, 
don  does  not) ;  there  is  uso  a  Cokceion  dt  On  the  death  of  ZinzendorfT  (q.  v.),  ia 
lot  Pkau  dramatica*  4*  lot  Jhdara  EmO'  1 760,  he  was  called  to  the  supreme  coun- 
nofet.'  the  first  six  volumes  (Madrid,  lg26)  cil  of  the  Hermhutter^  and,  in  1764, 
cont^n  die  beat  pieces  of  Calderon,  Mo-  was  appointed  general  inspector  of  the 
relo,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  establi^ments  in  Upper  Lusatia-  He 
aiid  Perez  de  MoDtalt«n.  Spain  has  took  up  his  residence  at  Zeitz,  whence, 
now,  besides  the  seminaries,  fifteen  uni-  in  1769,  he  removed  to  Hermhut,  devot- 
vennties.  In  these  there  were,  in  ISJti,  ing  bia  time  especially  to  the  seminaries 
9S67  students,  and  in  the  seminaries  for  the  education  of  foreign  missionaries, 
3610.  '  In  17B9,  he  became  president  of  the 
SPALLANZAiti,  Idzania,  an  eminent  general  directory,  and  died  at  Bettbob- 
naturalist,  bom  at  Scandiano,  in  Italy,  in  dorf,  near  Hermhut,  in  1793.  Among 
1739,  studied  at  Reggie  and  at  Bologna,  his  woriis  are  the  Life  of  Zinzeodorff  (in 
under  Laura  BaBsi,  tlie  celebrated  female  German,  1772 — 75,  8  vols.,  8vo.) ;  aiid 
professor  of  physics  in  that  place.  Being  Idea  Ffdd  Fratnan,  or  a  Summary  of  t)ie 
nominated  professor  of  natural  philoso-  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Evangelical 
phyat  Pavia,  he  devoted  himself  to  experi-  Community  of  the  Brethren  (1779,  8vo.), 


mental  researches,  which  he  pursued  for    tranalated  into  English  by  Lam>be. 

yyears  with  assiduity,  and  published,         SpAnHEiM,   Ezekiel,    a   dislioguenea 
olian,  various  works  on  physiology,    numismaiiat  andphilologian,  sonofFred- 


which  made  his  name  known  throu^  eric  Spaiiheim,  a  professor  of  divinity  ai 
Europe.  In  1779,  he  travelled  through  Geneva  and  Leyden,  was  bom  at  Geneva, 
the  Swin  cantons;  in  1785,  he  made  a  in  1629,  accompanied  his  father  to  Let- 
voyage  to  Constantinople,  Corfu  and  Ce-  den  in  1642,  and,  although  at  that  period' 
rigo,  and,  in  1788,  journeyed  through  the  the  animosity  between  Heineius  and  Sal- 
Two  Sicilies,  and  part  of  the  Apennines,  mesius  was  at  its  height,  succeeded,  by 
to  collect  volcanic  products  for  the  mu-  his  modesty  and  abilities)  in  obtaining  the 
seum  at  Pavia.  This  celebrated  natural  esteem  of  both  those  scholars.  In  1651, 
philosopher  died  of  apoplexy  in  1799-  he  accepted  a  profeEsorehip  of  rhetoric  in 
Amon^  the  numerous  writings  of  6pa1-  bianativecily;but,hisrepuladon!nducing 
lanzani  are  Experiments  on  animal  Re-  the  elector  ]>alatine  to  select  him  as  super- 
prpduction ;  On  infusory  Animalcules  ;  intendent  of  his  son's  studies,  he  entered 
On  the  Phenomena  of  Circulation  ;  On  the  service  of  that  prince,  and  soon  aflrr 
animal  and  vegetable  Phymcs ;  Travels  published  a  tract  m  support  of  his  pat- 
in  the  Two  Sicilies;  On  the  Transpira-  ron's  pretensions  to  the  grand  vicar^ip 
tion  of  Plants.  of  the  empire.  That  pnnce  despatched 
Spabdadj  a  fortified  town  in  Pniaiia,  hhn  as  his  envoy  to  Rome,  where  he  be- 


urAi'UAu  1  s  luiuiieu  [uwu  ui  rruano,  nun  as  niB  envoy  lo  name,  wnere  n 
on  the  Havel,  at  Its  union  with  the  Spree;  came  personally  acquainted  with  hi 
=.=.k.  „:, .^.r...- ™ nOhri8tina,w' 

indiplotnatiic: 


eight  miles  west  of  Berlin;  Ion.  13°  11'    Iher'spatrone8e,queen Christina, who after- 
EjlaLSa? 33- N-j  population, 430a    Itis    wsnlsenipbyedhim'    "  '  ■    ■ 


oyK 
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to  the  BttteB-general,  K^da,  and  Loadon.  short,  gtring  the  Uttle  animal  a  leotune 

Circumataiices  induced  bim  to  enter  the  appesTancii.     It  is  probablybred  between 

seirice  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  little  goniel  and  one  of  the  naked  ra- 

aftervrards  lung  of  Pnisma,  who  raised  rielies. — The  ^reat  water  spaniel  (eonu 

faiin  to  the  order  of  nobilitp,  while  am-  aqvaikut,  L.)  le  supposed  to  be  the  aff- 

baaaidor  eztraordinary  at  Paris.   In  1703,  Earing  of  the  great  water  doK  and  the 

he  proceeded  in  the  seme   cmMcily  to  hitle  apaniel.     It  is  Tery  much  like  the 

London,  where  he  died  in   1710.     Hia  former  animal,  but  the  ctaiy  hair  ia  more 

ecipd  works  are  a  DlsMrtation  on  the  silky,  and  like  that  of  the  land  spaniel. 

ellence  ukd  Use  of  the  Medals  of  the  There'  ia  also  a  useflil  varie^  of  thia 

Ancients  (folio,  3  vols.) ;  LetteiB  and  Eb-  breed  between  the   water  qxuuel  aikd 

Mrea  on  Medals ;  a  CommentaiT  on  6m  the  ahepherd's  dog.    These  animals  are 

Writii^  of  Aristophanes  and  Callunachua;  used  to  find  water-fowl,  shot  over  water, 

an  edition  of  the  writing))  of  the  emperor  SpinisH  JEsu.    (See  Epoch.) 

Julian,  in  Oreek  andL^n,  and  a  French  Spamibh  Flt.     (See  Can&aride*.] 

tRtnalation  of  the  same  woik,  iUustntted  SPAmsH  Hair  ;  the  Atlantic  ocean  and 

by  medals. — fVeiferie  rS^Km&etm,  brother  cosMalwgtheDorthpaitof  SoutbAmeri- 

M  EzekieL  was  bom  in  1631,  at  Genera,  ca,&omtheLeewardislandetotheiKhmuB 

stndted  at  Lejrden,  and  Ruc«eeded  to  the  of  Darien. 

divinity  ehair  at  Heidelberg,  in  1665,  Sparish  Succesbioh,  War  a 


which  he  exchanged  for  that  at  Leyden  (See  Spam,  and  UhtMS 

in  1670.     He  was  a  voluminous  wnter.  Spar.  (See  Barytes,  Vorundutn,  I%iior, 

piincipallf  on  theological  subjects,  and  and  Lane.) 

compiled   an   elabonte    history   of  the  Spakkmak,  Andrew,  a  Swedish  natu- 

Chnatian  church.    His  death  took  place  lalist  and  traveller,  bom  about  1747,  stud- 

'q  1701..  ied  medicine  at  Upsal ;  and  his  attention 


SpAinEL  (conu  txtrarxju,  h.).  The  sjian-  to  natural  histoiy  attracted  the  notice  of 
iel  has  the  hair  ve^  long  in  partu ;  it  is  Linnteus.  In  1765,  he  made  a  voyage  tc 
generally  white,  with  large,  brown,  liver-     China.     On  his  return,  he  deecribed  the 


ir  Uack  spots,  of  irregular  shape  animals  and  vegetables  which  he  had  di 
and  size;  the  nose  is  sometimea  cleft;  covered;  and,  to  continue  his  researches, 
the  ears  are  veiy  long  and  pendulous,  and  went  to  the  capo  of  Good  Hope  in  1772. 
covered  with  long  hair.  This  race  came  Doctor  Foniter  and  his  son  visiting  the 
Ori^nally  from  Spain,  whence  its  name,  cape  with  cl^ltaj□  Cook,  he  joined  them 
The  setter  is  sometimBS  called  the  Eng-  in  the  voyage  round  the  world,  and  re- 
lith  tptmid.  It  correeponds,  in  every  turned,  in  1775,  to.  Africa,  undertook  a 
point,  with  the  true  spaniel,  but  is  tnun-  journey  into  the  interior ;  and,  after  pene- 
ed  more  particularly  for  field  sports.  The  trating  to  the  distanceof  350  leagues  from 
Alpine  or  Sl  Betnu^s  variety  of  the  the  cape,  he  remmed  to  that  settlement 
spaniel  breed  exceeds  all  othera  in  aze  in  Apnl,  1776,  bringing  a  copious  collec- 
KoA  beauty.  It  is  generally  two  feet  high  tion  of  African  plants  and  animals.  The 
■I  die  ahouldeta,  and  fiiU  six  feet  from'me  same  year  be  returned  lo  his  native  eoun- 
nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  These  dogs  tiy.  In  17S7,  he  engaged  in  an  abortive 
are  sent  out  in  couples  to  scour  the  moun-  attempt  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa, 
naa  in  search  of  lost  or  wearied  travellers,  end  returned  nome  in  1788.  He  died  at 
Thev  have  frequently  been  of  great  use  Stockbobn,  July  20,  1690.  He  was  the 
in  tMs  way. — The  Bmaller  spaniel,  king  author  of  sever^  works,  among  which  is 
Charles's  dog  {fionis  breevpUii,  L.),  ia  a  an  Account  of  bis  Voyage  to  the  Cape  of 
small  variety  of  the  spaniel,  used  as  a  Good  Hope,  and  Traveta  in  Africa,  writ- 
lap  dog.  It  is  sometimes  found  entirely  ten  in  Swedish,  and  published  in  Ger- 
black,  and  is  then  called,inEu^nd,i£?^  man  at  Beriin,  and  in  English  at  Lon- 
Charia't  dag,  from  the  liking  of  Cbarlea  don,  1785  (3  voK  4to.). 
Tlforthis  variety. — The  Maltese  dog  and  Sparrow.  (See  Appendix,  endof  thia 
the  lion  dog  (coniu  Uomma,  L.)  are  small  volume.) 

specie^  of  spaniel.  The  fiiin  is  supposed  Sparrow-Hawk,  AMsniCAn  {JaUo 
to  have  spnme  firom  the  inlercouiHe  of  ijianer\ui,\..\  Thisbeautifiillv  mwked 
the  little  spaniel  with  the  smaller  wwer  bird  appears  to  reside  principally  in  the 
dog.  It  has  the  hair,  all  over  the  body,  wanner  parts  of  the  U,  States.  It  is  par- 
very  longand  silky,  and  generally  pure  ticularly  abundBnt,inthewinter, through- 
white.  The  other  has  long  sillrf  hair  out  Smith  Carolina,  Alabama,  Georgia 
■bout  die  head,  neck,  shoulders,  and  ex-  and  Florida,  whither  the  birds  assemble 
tremit;  of  tfae  tail ;  but,  on  die  other  pan,  from  the  remote  interior  of  the  Norlbem 
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SttiM,  wandering,  in  Mmnier,  M 

Rocky  mountaitiB.    They  do  not  seem  to  by  the  HeracUdn  (a.  t.)  about  li  . . ,    . 

Tieit  the  maritinie  diatricts  of  New  Eng-  establisbed  a  dyarcliy  or  double  dynuty 

land.    They  are  found  in  the  West  Id-  of  two  kings  in  Spaita.    For,  as  iwiifa«r 

dies,  also  south  of  the  equator,  even  in  tbe  mother  nor  the  Delpbie  oracle  could 

Cayenne  and  Paraguay.     The  nest  is  decide  which  of  the  twin  sons  of  Arino- 

built  in  B  hollow,  shattered  or  decayed  deiiiUH,£ui7StheDe8andProcle8,wBsfint 

tree,  at  a  connderable  elerauoD.     The  bom,  the  province  of  I^aconia  was  as- 

egga  are  nid  to  be  four  or  five,  of  a  li^t  signed  to  them  in  common ;  and  it  was 

tvownidi-yellow,  and  netted  with  brown,  determined  tliat  the  descendants  of  both 

The  food  of  tins  biii  is  spairowa  and  sbotild  succeed  them.    Tbe  Lacedmno- 

other  small  birds,  also  mice,  gratthoppeiB  nians,  however,  had  little  cause  lo  icjoice 

and  lizards.     The  female  is  eleven  iachee  at  the  arrival  of  the  foreignera,  w^ose 

Img  ;  the  stretch  of  the  wings  twenty-  fierce  disputes,  under  seven  riders  of  both 

three  inches.     Themaleisaboutniueand  houaee,  distracled  the  country  with  civJ 

a  half  or  ten  inches  long.     The  cere  and  feuds,  while  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  in- 

legsareyellowj theheadbluiab-Bsh;crown  volved  in  constant  wbis  with  its  neigli- 

rufbus.   The  upper  parts  are  reddiah-baj,  bora,  furticularly  the  Argives.     The  rwal 

striped   transversely  with  duskjr  brown ;  authority  was  continually  becoming  fee- 

the   lower   ports   pale    vellowtsh-whhe,  bier,  and  the  popular  power  was  incrrar- 

marked  withlongitudinalspolBof  brown;  ed  by  these  divisions,  until  tbe  govcm- 

the  claws  black.— The  European  sparrow-  ment  ended  in  an  ochlocracy.     At  thij 


hawk  is  a  riiort-winged  hawk,  which  do-    time,  Lycurgus  was  bom,  for  the  hesliiig 
■troys  msny  pigeons  and  partridges.  of  the  trouUes.     He  was  tbe  only 

Shb&t  Iftoit.     (See  fron,  Ora  qf.)  whom  ail  parties  confided ;  and,  ui 


mom  powerful  b  .         . . . ,    . 

called  also  Ijoeama,  lay  to  the  east  of  tion  of  government  in  Spaita  (about  Ml 

Menenia  (q.  v.).  In  the    Peloponnesus,  B.  C\  and  thus  became  the  savior  of  bis 

The    EimKas    here    empties    mto    tbe  country.     (See  i^curgw.)    lAcedtemoD 

gulf  of  Laconia,  the  western  shore  of  now  acquired    new   vigor,   which    ku 

which  terminates  jo  cape  Tffinarua  (Ma-  manifested  in  her  wars  against  her  neigh- 

tapan).     Here,  near  the  town  of  TieiiaruB  bora,  particularly  in  the  two  long  Mes^ 

{q.  v.),  was  painted  out  a  cave,  which  was  nian  wai«,  which  resulted  in  the  subju^- 

said  to  be  the  entrance  to  the  regions  of  tion  of  tbe  Messenians  (B.  C.  668).     Tbe 

Pluto.     At  Amycke,  near  Sparta,  stood  battle   of  Tfaemiopyls  (B.   C.  480),  in 

one  of  tbe  most  celebrated  templee  of  which  tbe  Spartan  king  Leonjjlaa  (q.  v.) 

Apollo.     According  to  table,  Lacedcemon,  succetefuUy  related  the   Persian  force:! 

son  of  Jupiter,  and  of  the  nymph  Tayge-  at  tbe  head  of  a  small  body  of  he  couu- 

ta,  married  Sparta,  dangbier  of  Eurotas,  trymen,   gave   Sparta  so  much   distioc- 

kiitg  of  the  Lelegee,  succeeded  his  tatber-  tion  among  the  Grecian  states,  thai  even 

in-law  on  the  throne,  and  gave  tbe  country  Athene  consented  to  yield  the  command 

hia  own  name,  calling  the  city  by  thai  of  of  the  confederated  forces,  by  land  and 

his  wije.     He  was  probaUy  a  Hellenic  sea,  to  the   Spartans.     Pausanias  (a.  v.] 

prince,   and   one   of  tbe  leadeis  of  the  guardian  of  the  infant  son  of  Lemiida^ 

Achwan   colony,  which  Archander  and  gained  tbe  celebrated  victory  of  Pluav 

Atchitelee   led  into  I.acouia,  after  their  (q.  v.}over  the  PersdatisfB-C.  479),bIi]ii; 

expulsion  irom   Pbthioiis.     Here   l^ce*  head  of  the  allies.    On  the  same  day,  tbe 

demon,  having  persuaded  the  natives  to  Grecian  army  and  fleet,  under  tire  com* 

receive  the  colony,  gave  hia  own  name  to  maiad  of  tbe  Spartan  king  Leotychides 

the  united  people.     Among  tbe  motU  eel-  and  the  Athenian  general  Xauthif^ms,  de- 

elMated  of  the  early  kings  was  Tyndarua,  feaied  the  Pnisians,  by  land  and  sea,  near 

with  nhoae  eons  Castor  (q.  v.)  and  Pol-  Mycole.     With  the  rise  of  the  p<riit)ral 

lux  tbe  male  line  ofLacedtemon  became  importance  of  Sparta,tbeeoda]organiza- 

eKtinct.     Menelaus,  between  whom  and  tion  of  the  nation  was  developed.     Tbp 

LacedEcmon  five  kings  had  reigned,  mar-  power  of  the  kings  was  gradually  bmiled. 

ried  Helen  (a.  v.),  the  daughter  of  Tyn-  while  that  of  the  ephori  was  iucresaed. 

dams,  and  tnus   acquired    the   throtie.  After  the  Persians  bad  been  victoriiHisly 

Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon,  who   had  repelled,  the  Grecian  states,  having  ar- 

married  Heimione,  tlie  daughter  of  Hen-  quired  vrar^ike  habits,  carried  on  hostiU 

olauB,  united  Aigoe  and  Mycenffi  with  ties  against  each  other.     The  jealousy  «< 

Loeedntnon.     In  the  reign  orhis  son  and  Sparta  towards  Athena   rose   to  Ktch  a 
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height  thu  the  LacedKmoniana,  under  on  arietocradcal  eoDBtitution  there.    Pe- 

pretenc«  that  the  PaiaiaDa,  in  case  of  a  lopidas  dehrered  Thebes,  and  the  cele- 

reoewal  of  the  war,  would  find  a  tenable  breted  Heban  war  followed,  m  which 

poeitioti  in  Athena,  opposed  the  rebuild'  Athens  toi^  part,  at  first  against  Sparta, 

ingof  ilB  walls,Biid  thefortiScotionof the  butafterwarda  in  her  ftvor.     The  latter 

PETGEua.    Themimoclea  (q.  v.),  discerning  was  bo  much  enfeebled  by  the  war,  that 

the  real  erounde  of  this  prtx^edjng,  bo^  she  thenceforward  ceased  lo  act  a  distin- 

fled  the  designs  of  Sparta  by  a  stracagem,  guisbed  put  in  Greece.     No  stau  was 

and  tbua  contributed  to  increa«e  the  ill  Mrong  enough  to  take  the  lead,  and  the 

will  of  that  stale  towards  Athena.    l%e  Macedonian  king   Philip  at  last  made 

tyrannical  conduct  of  PauseniBB  alienated  himaelf  master  ofall  Greece.    Agis,  king 

the  other  alliee  from  Sparta ;  and  most  of  of  Sparta,  one  of  the   braTeat  and  no- 

thera  submitted  to  die  command  of  Ath-  bleat  of  ib  princes,  ventured  to  maintain 

ens.      But,  while    Spatta  waa  learning  a  struggle  for  the  Itbertiea  of  Greece;  but 

moderation,  Athena  became  so  airogimt  he  loet  his  life  in  the  battle  of  Megalopo- 

towards  the  confederates,  that  tbey  agaiu  lis/against  Antipater.      ArchidamuB   IV 

attached  themaelTea  to  the  fbmier  power,  waa  attacked  by  Demetrim  PoGorcetes, 

which  now  began  to  make  prepamiona  and    Sparta  was  saved   with  difficulty, 

in  secret  for  a  new  struggle.    Tae  AtAe-  New  troubles  soon   aroae ;    CleonyniUB, 

nians,  howerer,  formally  renounced  the  nephew  of  the  king  Areus,  invited  Pyr- 

ftiendahip  of  Sparta,  and  began  hosdlitiea  rbus  into  the  country  in  aid  of  his  amhi- 

{B.  C.  431).     This  war,  the  Feloponne-  tious    projects,   which    were    firustrated, 

sian  (q.  v.),  ended  in  the  ascendency  of  partly  t>y  the  negligence  of  Pyrrhus,  and 

Sparta,  and  the  entire  bumiliauon  of  her  partly  by  the  courage  of  the  Spartans, 

rival  (405).    The  rivalry  of  the  Spartan  Luxury  and  hcentiousten  vvere  eontinu- 

general  Lyaauder  and  the  king  Pausauias  ally  growing  nwre  and  more  prevalent, 

soon  after  produced  a  revolution,  which  and,  uiough  several  Bucceedins  Rings  al- 

delivered  the  Athenians  from  the  Spartan  templed  to  restore  the  constimuon  of  Ly- 

yoke.    The  Spertananext  became  involv-  curgus,  and  Kstrain  the  power  of  the 

-J  : J- with  Persia,  b^  joining  Cyrus  ephori,  it  was  without  micceas.     Cleom- 


the  Younger  in  bis  rebellion  ««>ut>A  his    enes,   indeed,  accomplished   a  relbnn; 

1 — !.__  »_ u ^_    The  Per-    butitwasnot  pentiBnenL    After  an  o"" 

r  ajpinst  t) 
of  AgeeilauB;  but  Athens,  Thebes,  Cor-    AcfafeBnBaDdAnlignnUB,kingof  Macedo- 


tsotfaer  Artaxerxee  Mnemon.    The  Per-    but  it  was  not  peimBnenL    After  a 
1  throne  was  shaken  by  the  victories    etlnate  and  uniottunaie  war  a 


inth,   and    some   of  the    Peloponneaian  uia,  Cleomenee  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he 

BtateB,  were  instigated  by  Peraan  gold  to  died.      The  state  remained  three  yeara 

declare  war  against  the  Lacedsmoniona,  without  a  head,  and  was  then  rul^  by 

who  found .  it  necessary  to  recaU  Ageei-  the  tyrants  MachaiudaB  and  N^ia  (q.  v), 

laus.     The  latter  defeated  the  Thebans  at  by  the  latter  of  whom  the  moat  am)ciouB 

Coronea ;   but,  on  the  other  band,  the  cruelties  were  committed.     The  Romans 

Athenian  commander,  Conon,  gained  a  and  the  Achean  league  effected  the  final 

victory  over  the  Spartan  fleet  at  Cnidus,  &11  of  the  state,  which  had  been  upheld 

and  took  fifty  galleys.    This  war,  known  for  a  short  time  by  Nobis.    Sparta  was 

as  the  Boeotian  or  Corinthian  war,  lasted  (bilged  to  join  the  Ach«au  league,  with 

eight  years,  and  incmised  the  reputation  which  it  afterwards  passed  under  the  do- 

Bod  power  of  Athens,  by  the  Bucceeees  of  minion  of  the  Romans.     Spoita,  or  Lace- 

her  adtnirHl,  CoDon,and  her  fortunate  ei-  dsemon,  the  capital  of  I.acoiua  and  of  ihe 

peditions  against  the  Spartan  coasts  and  Spartan  Mate,  lay  on  the  west  bankof  the 

the  islands  of  the  ^gean.  The  arrogance  river  Eurotas,  and  emt»«ced  a  circuit  of 

of  Athensagain  involved  herin  hostilities  forty-eight  st^ia,  or  mx  miles.    The  ru- 

vrith  Persia',  end  Anialcidas  (B.  C.  388)  ins  are  still  seen  nearly  a  league  to  the 

concluded  the   peace  which    bears    his  east  of  ^lisitra,  and  are  known  by  the 

name,  and  whicn,  though  highly  advan-  nameof  i'(tJ<m;?a£u(Anciont  City),   apnr- 

tsgeous  to  PeraJB,  delivered  Sparta  from  ta  was  irregularly  iHiilt,  aiid  conasted  of 

her  enemjes.     The  ambitious  deaigna  of  five  separate  quarters,  which,  aa  late  as 

Sparta  in  concluding  this  peace  iooi)  be-  the  ]20lh  Olympiad,  were  not  encloaed  by 

came  apparent :  abe  continued  to  oppress  any  common  wall.     Amont;  other  re- 

her  allies,  and  to  sow  dissensions  in  every  raaikable  objects  enumerated  by  Pausa- 

quarter,  that  she  might  have  on  opportu'  nias  are  the  fbllovring:  the  market-place 

nity  of  acting  as  umpire.     Besides  other  {iyf)t  containing  the  public  buildiii^in 

outrages,  she  Occupied,  without  provoca-  which  the  moat  diatingutahed  ina^istrates 

tion,  Uie  city  of  'Hiebes,  and  iim»duccd  held  their  meetings,  and  the  principal  or- 
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■uunent  of  wluoh  wu  the  Penitt,  a  cel»-  AriMoecmie^  to  the  bMnt  vetmcitatj  to- 
brated  colcaii)ad&  buih  from  tfae  ^Kititi  w«rda  the  HeMenisuSj  but  aho  cofrupud 
taken  from  the  rerauiw ;  its  roof  wm  the  Delphic  oncle,  of  irtikh  they  made 
supported  by  aUtuea  of  Penians:  the  use  to  the  [vejiidice  of  the  Vkemetaaxm. 
thioritt,  or  place  in  which  the  ephebi  ex-  The  age  at  which  mairiage  might  be 
ecuted  their  dancee,  in  the  nrnnopnlia,  cootncied  was  fixed  bj  Lycurgus  at  tfair- 
adorued  witbatatueeof  ApoUo,I>iaiiaand  ty  for  men  and  twenty  for  womeii. 
Latona:  the  Barondtt,oi  residence  of  the  When  a  Spartan  woman  waapregnaDt,  it 
kings  of  the  family  of  Eurystbenea,  in  the  was  required  that  pietuie*  of  the  hand- 
street  Aphetai,  bo  caJled  because  the  peo-  aoroeat  young  men  riiould  be  huDg  up  in 
pie  bought  it  of  the  widow  of  Polydonu  berchMaber,fin'thepuipoaeof  pioduciiig 
for  a  hcrdof  cattle:  the  iieaeAat,  or  faaUa  a  favorable  effect  on  the  ftvai  of  her 
in  which  the  popular  anembliea  were  womb.  The  child  was  bnu^t  fiwlh,  it 
held,  and  of  which  there  were  two,  the  ii  aaid,  upon  a  ihield,  and,  if  a  male,  wag 
Ludu  of  theCroiaae*,  near  the  tonitMof  kid,  without  ewaddling  cloihes  (to  lean 
the  Agidea,  and  the  Laeht  Peteilt!  the  him  the  free  useof  hislimfae),  inaahield, 
temple  of  Minerva  Poliouchoe  (Chalcioe-  with  the  words  a  w  4  m  rap  (Either  with 
ca),  on  the  Acropolis,  &&  The  Spar-  tbia  or  upon  tbia).  The  other  Oreeki 
tana  were  diatmgiuBbed  among  the  people  washed  the  new-bom  io&nta  with  wster, 
of  Greece  by  their  maonen,' customs  and  and  afterward  rubbed  them  over  with 
constitutioD.  Their  kings  ruled  only  oil  ;  but  the  Spartans  bathed  tbam  in 
through  the  popular  will,  aa  tbey  had  no  wine,  to  try  the  strength  of  thdr  c^Mwtitu- 
(rther  privileges  than  thoee  of  ^ving  their  tion.  Tbey  had  a  notion  that  a  wine 
opinion  first  in  the  pc^nilar  aeaemblies,  bath  produced  convulsions  or  even  desth 
acting  as  umpires  in  dispulee,  and  of  in  weakly  children,  but  confirmed  the 
commanding  the  army  r  tlieir  only  other  health  of  the  strong.  If  the  inftut  proved 
advantages  were  a  considerable  landed  vigorous  and  sound,  the  state  received  it 
estate,  a  large  share  of  the  spoils,  and  the  into  the  number  of  citizens ;  otherwise  ii 
chief  seat  m  aseerobliea  and  at  meals,  was  thrown  into  a  cave  on  mount  Tayge- 
The  Spartans,  that  is,  the  deecendanla  of  tus.  In  the  other  Grecian  states,  the  ex- 
tbe  Doriaiu,  wtio  acquired  possesnon  of  position  of  children  was  a  matter  of  cub- 
Laconia  under  the  HeraclidtB,  were  occu-  torn :  in  Sparta  it  wbh  fbrtndden  by  lew. 

C'ed  only  with  war  and  the  chase,  and  If  we  may  trust  to  Homer,  it  waa^  at  an 

ft  the  agricultural  tabore  to  the  Helots  early  period,  a  custtnn  among  the  Spartan 

(q.  v.l ;  but  the  Lacadeemoniaos,  or  Peri-  women  to  employ  nurses  in  order  to  pn- 

md  (the  ancient  mhobitanis  of  the  coun-  aore  the  beauty  of  tbeir  breasts;.     Tlie 

try),  eogaeed  in   commerce,   navigation  nurses  were  tietued  as  port  of  the  family, 

ana  manimictures.     Although  the  Spat^  The  Spartan  children  were  eariy  inuriMl 

tan  conquerors  were  superior  in  refine-  to  hardship  and  accustomed  to  freedom. 

iQsnt  and  cultivation  to  me  LacedRmoni-  Stays,  which  were  in  use  ammg  the  other 

ans,  the  arts  of  industry  flourished  only  Grecians,  were  unknown  to  the  Spartans, 

among  the  latter.     They  gradually  inter-  To  accustom  the  chiMren  to  endura  him- 

mingled  with  the  Spartans,  whom  they  eer,  they  gave  them  but  little  food ;  and,  if 

exceeded   in  number,  and    Ibrmed   one  uie^  stood  in  need  of  more,  they  were 

people.     Herodotus  states  the  number  of  obliged  to  steal  it';  and,   if  diseoveml, 

Spartans  at  only  8000.     Both  peoiile  con-  they  were  severely  punished,  not  for  the 

Btituted  one  state,  with  a  national  aasem-  theft,  but  for  their  awkwardneak     Ever}' 

blv,  to  which  the  towns  sent  deputies,  ten  day^  they  were  required  to  present 

Tne  military  contribudons  in  money  and  themselves  before  the  ephori,  and  who- 

troops  formed  the  princi|iBl  tribute  of  the  ever  was  found  to  be  too  fat,  received  a 

fi^e  Lacedecmonians  to  the  Spartans  (Do-  floraing.  Wine  was  not  generally  given  to 

rianal.     The  former  were  sometimes  di-  g)rbinGreece,butwascrHnmon5'al]owed 

vided  by  jealouay  from  the  latter,  and,  in  to  boys  fitim  earliest  childhood.    In  Spar- 

the  Thehan  war,  several  towns  witbdrew  ta,  the  boya  were  obliged  to    wear  ihfi 

their  troops  from  the  Spartans,  and  joined  hair  short,  until  they  attained  the  age  of 

EpaminondoB.     The  distinguishing  trails  manhood,  when  it  was  sufiored  to  grow, 

of  the  Spartans  were  severity,  resolution  The^  usually  ran  naked,  and  were  geneial- 

and  petseveiance.      Defeat  and  reverse  1y  duty,  as  they  did  not  bathe  and  anoint 

never  discouraged  them.     But  they  were  ihemselves,  like  the  other  Greeits.    Tbey 

faithless  and  crafty,  as  appears  from  tbeir  took  pride   in   having  the  body  covnmI 

conduct  in  the  Messenian  wars,  in  which  with  marks  of  bruisee  and  wounds.  Tliey 

diey  not  only  bribed  the  Arcadian  king,  wore  no  outer  ganneat,  except  in  bad 
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weather,   and  no   abow  at   any  lime.    &e  theft  by  mfl^iag  the  fox  to  eacape. 
""  ■"     '  "         ..'."■■  "1  among  Um 

idispena 
aeveuth  year,  the  child  was  kept  in  the    was  a  proTerti  amonK  them. 


They  were  obliged  to.  make  tbeir  faeda    Swimming  was  conndered  among  tb« 
of  niabea   from   the   Eurous.    Till  the     Spartana  to  be  so  indispenaable,  that  il 


gyusceum,uader  the  care  or  the  women;  that  a  man  was  good  for  nothing — He 
from  that  ase  to  the  eighteenth  year,  they  cannot  even  swim.  Modeaty  of  cfeport- 
were  called  boy*  (■(wn^it),  and  tbence  to  ment  was  also  paiticulRrly  attended  to; 
the  age  of  thirty,  jroutA*  {If<i3«\  In  the  and  conciBenes  oflaiwuagewaB  so  much 
thirtieth  year  the  Spartan  entered  the  peri-  studied,  tliat  the  term  iconic  is  employed 
odofmuihood,  and  enjoyed  the  full  rights  to  signify  a  short,  [Hthy  manner  of  speak- 
-f  _  .-.i —  ..  .L_  ^^  ^f  seven,  the  ing.  The  Spartans  were  the  only  people 
'  '  '  ot  Greece  who  avowedly  despiaed  learn- 
,  ,  ing,  and  excluded  it  fiwn  the  educU' 
in  company  with  others  of  the  same  age,  of  youth.  Theu-  whole  inatniction  ci 
without  distinction  of  nnk  or  fortune.  Bkaied  in  leamingobediehce  to  tlieirsupe- 
If  any  person  withheld  his  son  fh>m  the  riors,  the  endurance  of  all  hardships  and 
care  of  the  state,  he  forfeited  his  civil  to  conquer  or  die  Id  war.  The  youth 
r^hca.  Theprincipel  obieci  of  attention,  were,  however,  carefully  innructed  in  a 
durinr  the  periods  of  boyhood  and  youth,  knowledge  of  the  laws,  which,  not  being 
was  the  physicB]  education,  which  con-  reduced  to  writing,  were  taught  orally. 
nsted  in  ine  practice  of  various  symnas-  The  education  of  the  females  was  entirely 
tic  exercieee — nmning,  leaping,  tFrowing  di^reot  fivrnthat  of  the  Athenians,  in- 
tfae  discus,  wrestling,  boxing,  the  chase  stead  of  remaining  at  h<nne,  as  inAthens, 
and  the  paneratnan.  fa,  v.)  These  exer-  spinning.  Sic,  they  danced  in  public, 
cises  were  performed  naked,  in  certain  wrestled  whb  each  other,  ran  on  the 
buildingscaUedgynmattii.  Besideagjm-  Courae,threw  the  discus,  &c.  This  was 
naaiicB,  dancing  and  the  military  exer-  not  only  done  in  public,  but  in  a  half- 
cises  were  practised.  A  mnffular  custom  naked  state.  The  object  of  this  training 
was  the  fledging  of  boys  [tSamtutigotii]  of  the  women  was  to  eire  a  vigorous 
on  the  annual  festival  of  Diana  Orthia,  constitution  to  their  children. — See  MQI- 
for  the  pumoee  of  inuring  them  to  bear  ler's  Hutory  and  AoEqtaiUt  of  the  Doric 
pain  with  firmneM:  the  priestens  stood  Race,  translated,  with.additioof!,  from  the 
by  with  a  nnall,  bght,  wooden  image  of  German  (Londtai,  1830).  The  Hainots 
Diana,  and  if  she  observed  that  any  bey  have  been  guppoaed  to  be  the  descendants 
was  qjared,  she  called  out  that  the  image  of  the  ancient  Spartans.  (See  JUamoU,) 
of  the  godden  was  so  heavy,  that  toe  SPARTicns;'a  Thracian  gladiator,  the 
could  not  support  it,  and  the  blows  were  instigator  of  the  servile  war  or  ^voh  of 
then  redoubled.  The  men  who  were  the  slaves  in  Italy.  He  had  been  com- 
praaeot  exhorted  their  sons  to  fortitude,  polled,  like  other  barbarians,  to  serve  io 
while  the  boys  endeavored  to  surpesa  each  the  Roman  army,  from  which  be  had  de- 
other  in  firouiess.  Whoever  tntered  the  serted,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cho- 
leasl  eiyduringlhe  scourpng,  which  was  sen  companions,  had  carried  on  a  partisan 
BO  severe  as  eoraetiinesto  prove  fittal.was  war  against  the  conquerora.  Being  made 
considered  as  disgraced,  while  he  who  prisoner,  SpariacuH  was  eold  as  a  slave ; 
bore  it  without  sluinking  was  crowned,  and  his  strength  and  size  caused  him  to 
and  received  the  praises  of  the  whole  be  reserved  as  a  gladiator.  He  was 
city-  According  to  some,  this  usage  was  placed  in  a  gladidtonal  school  at  Capua, 
established  byLycurgua;  otheia  refer  it  with  two  hundred  other  Thredan,  Oer- 
to  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Plattete.  (q.  v.]  man  and  Gaulish  slaves,  among  whom  a 
To  taacb  the  youth  cunning^  vigilance  and  conspiracy  was  formedJB.  C.  71]  fbr  ef- 
activity,  they  were  encouraged,  as  faas  fecting  their  escape.  Tbeb  plot  was  dis- 
been  already  mentioned,  to  practise  thefl  covered;  but  asroallbody,  under  Spaita- 
in  certain  cases;  but  if  detected,  they  cub,  broke  out,  and,  having  procured  amM, 
■wmo  flogged,  or  obliged  to  go  without  and  gained  some  advantages  over  the 
tbod,  or  compelled  to  dance  round  an  Roman  forces  sent  against  them,  tbey 
altar,  singing  songs  in  ridicule  of  them-  were  soon  joined  1^  the  slaves  and  peoi- 
selves.  The  fear  of  the  shame  of  being  aatiy  of  the  neighborhood,  and  their  num- 
discovered  sometimes  led  to  the  most  ex-  bets  amounted  to  10,000  men.  By  the 
traotdinary  acta.  Thus  it  is  related  that  courase  and  ddll  of  Spartaeos,  several 
-  a  h<^  who  had  stolen  a  young  fbx,  and  conn&table  battles  w«m  gahted ;  hut  hb 
ctticealed  it  under  his  clodies,  soflered  it  authority  was  inaufScient  to  reetmin  the 
to  gnaw  out  hit  boweU,  rather  (ban  reveal  ferocity  and  BcentiouBDeaB  of  his  follow- 
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»  of  the  Bouth  of  Ibljr  sition  Inr  the  mme  iDdindual  which  de- 

I   pillaged   with  the  moat  revolting  pooU  the  eggi.     Fishes  exhibit  ■  greet 

iiueo.    In  B  few  moDlbB,  SpaitacuB  verwij  in  regard  to  the  nuniber  of  their 

ihfaiwelfat  the  head  of  60,000  men;  eg^     In  some,  the  number  is  anall; 

uta  the  omaub  were  now  lent,  with  two  irauein  theapawn  of  e  codfiab  3^686^760 

kegMm^  against  the  revolted  sfaivee.    Mu-  e^s  have  been  found;  in  that  of  the  floun- 

tual  jealoufliee  divided  the  leaden  of  di*  der,  1,337,40C^  and  in  that  of  the  niM^- 

htter,  and  the  Gauls  and  Oennana  fbtm-  erel,  546^1.     The  aeascai  of  qjawning 

ed  a  aepame  body  under  their  own  lead-  variea  Bccordiog  to  the  qieciea  aiid  even 

ert,  whde  the  Tbracians  and  Lucaniana  the  habits  of  the  individuaL    In  geneial, 

adhered  to  Spartacus.    The  fbnner  were  before  apawning,  fish  forsake  the  deep 

defeated ;  but  Spaitocus  skilfiilly  covered  water,  and  approach  the  shore,  that,  the 

their  retreat,  and  Bucceasively  defeated  roe,  beingploced  inBhBllowwaier,niaybe 

the  two  coDfluU.    Flushed  with  succeas^  vivified  by  the  influence  of  the  solar  laj. 

his  fbUoweis  demanded  to  be  led  against  At  that  season,  some  fish  foisake  the  sak 

Rotne ;  and  the  cit;  trembled  before  the  water,  and  ascend  the  riv««,  and,  after 

senile  ibreee.  In  this  crime,  Liciuius  Crss-  spawning,  return    again   to  the    ocean, 

sus,  who  was  aflerwarde  a  niumyir,  was  The  eggs  of  variouB  species  of  fidi  are 

traced  at  the  bead  of  the  arm;.    His  used  aa  articles  of  food,  sonietiiiiBS  in  a 

lieutenant,  HuminiUB,  whom  he  despatch-  recent  state,  and  sometinteB  sdted,  as  in 

ed  with  two  kpons  to  watch  the  moiiona  the  well-known  article  of  trade,  caviar, 

of  the  enemv,  was  defeated  by  a  superior  (q.  v.] 

force,  and  uua.     CraaHUS,  mer  having  Spkakek.    The  lord-chancellw  is,  tx 

made  an  examide  of  the  defeated  legioDs,  qffido,  the  speaker  of  the  British  hoiae  of 

by  executing  ^'■'^  tenth  man,  susrounded  lords,  and  may,  if  a  lord  of  parliament,  as 

Sjwjtscus,  near  Rheginm,  with  a  ditch  in  practice   is  always  the  case,  give  his 

^_  — :i_   :_    i..»«k      a — — — ,    broke  opinion  and   argue  any  questioo  befwe 

,  .  -o-   ,  -—  jrawus,  the  houae-    The  speaker  of  the  bouseof 

who  did  not  doubt  that  m  would  march  commons  is  a  member  of  the  houee,  elect- 

upon  Rome,  pursued  him,  aitd  defeued  a  ed  by  a  m^oriiy  of  the  voiea,  to  act  «s 

cooaidetable  port  of  his  forces,  who  had  chairman  or  presideiii  in  putting  ques- 

abandoned  their  general  &omdHaffeeticHL  lions,  reading  briefs  or  bills,  keeping  or- 

SparttMJUS  now  retreated ;  but  bis  followers  der,  reprimanding  the  icfiactory,  a^jotun- 

compelled  him  to  lead  them  egainet  the  ing  the  house,  Sec.    The  tust  thing  dene 

Romans.      His  sokUeis  finight    with   «  by  the  commons,  upon  the  meeting  of  a 

courage  deserving  success ;  but  they  were  parliament,  ia  to  choose  a  speaker,  who  is 

overcome,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  and  to  be  approved  of  by  the  king,  ami  who, 

Spartacus   himself  fell   fighting   on    his  upmi  his   admission,  begs    his    majest]' 

knees,  upon  a  heap  of  bis  slain  enemies,  that  the  commons,  during  their  aitting, 

According    to    the    Roman    statements,  may  have  free  access  to  his  majesty,  free- 

60^000  rebeb  fell  in  this  battle  (A.  D.  71).  dom  of  ^eech  in  their  own  house,  and 

6000  vrere  made  prisoners,  end  crucified  securin  from  aircels.      Tha  qteaker  is 

on   the    Appian   war.      A    considerable  Dot  allowed  to  pereuade  or  dissuade  in 

number  escaped,  and  c<»itinued  tlie  war,  passing  a  bill,  except  in  committee,  but 

but  were  finally  destroyed  bv  Pompey.  only  to  make  a  ehort  and  plain  narrative; 

Spashodic  Cbou:iu.     With  a  view  nor  to  vote,  unlen  the  bouse  be  equally 

of  giving  more  complete  information  on  divided,  when  he  has  a  casting  vote.    Ifc 

the  sutriect  of  this  disorder  than  can  be  receivea  a  salary  of  £6000  a  year.    (See 

obtwned  at  present,  we  liave  thought  it  PariiamaU.)      The-  presiding   officer  of 

best  to  defer  the  account  (^  it  till  we  ar-  the  French  chamber  of  d^Hities  is  styled 

rive  at  the  end  of  the  concluding  volume,  prfyidtntf  and  is  chosen  bv  the  chandler 

SPAwniNS  OF  Fish.    In  the  oviparous  ilself.    The   chancellor  of  France  pn- 

fidies,  mth  distinct  eeies,  the  eggs  are  ridea  in  the  house  of  peers.     In  the  aeo- 

impregnated  eKtemally,  and  arrive  at  ma-  ate  of  the  U.  Statee,  the  presiding  officer 

tuiuy  without  the  ud  of  the  mother.  The  is  styled  praiiUnl ;  and  the  constitutioa 

spawn  being  deposited  by  the  female,  the  (L  3.)  provides    that    the  viee-pre^dent 

inale  then  pours  upon  it  the  impregnating  shall  be  president  of  the  senate,  and  shall 

fluid.    In  the  ovovtviparous  fial)ee,Beiuu  have  no  vote,  unless  the  voles  of  theseo- 

intercourse  takes  place,  and  the  eggs  are  ators  are  equally  divided.   In  his  absence, 

hatched  in  the  uterus.     In  the  oviparous  or  ia  case  he  exean^ises  Ibe  office  of  presi^ 

fishes,    which    are    hennaphrodite,    the  deutof  the  U.Blatea,  the  senate  ohooace* 

ap«wu  is  impregnated  previous  to  depo-  [»esidenipnitcBifwre.   Thespeakerofibe 
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hoose  of  rcprewentotiTM  is  choaen  (Cm*(.  ny,  the  concavity  or  conrezi^  ■hooU  b« 

L  3.)  bj  tbe  house  itself.  unifbim.     Hotnover,  the  gfaisM  ihould 

Spsciric  Giuvin.     (See  Oravily.)  be  perfect) j  trBiisiiarmt,  and  entirely  de*- 

Sfecifics^  in  medicioe  (  such  anicles  tnute  of  color.     Gieen  qieetaclea  are  to 


in  tfae  matma  medka  as  have  the  ^>ecial  be  reeommeDded  only  tc 

power  of  curing  pnnicular  dieeases  in  all  have  very  iensitiTe'  eyea,  or  Hi  such  aa 

eisone    and    under    all  circumataiices.  are  expoaed  for  a  k»f  time  to  a  gUtteriug 

uhitudes  of  such  medicinea  are  contii>.  white    aur&ce    (for  instance,    mow   n 

ually  annoimced  by  quacks;  but  men  of  bright  •unahine).      Spectaclea    am    also 

scieBce  and  sense  do  not  now  believe  in  used  to  cure  squinting.    Hiese  have  no 

tiie  existence  of  any  specific,  in  the  (iill  glaMea,  but  ciHiaiat  iiHmlv  of  a  thin  plate 

sense  of  the  word.     Peruvian  baik  was  of  some  subaiance.     In  the  middle,  op- 

fiimieriy  aupposed   bi  be  a  certain  cure  pnrile  the  aiia  of  the  eye,  there  ia  a  sinaU 

for  inlermittenta  and  oguea ;  but  itis  now  opening,  to  which  the  pupil  moat  ttlnl,  in 

knovrn  to  fail  in  many  casea,  and  not  to  wler  to  see  any  thing.    In  this  way  it 

be  more  efficacious  than  stMne  other  tonic  gradually  becomea   accusMmed   to  the 

BMdicines.     The   two  medicinea  which  proper  direction.      The  ancient   Greeka 

api^oach  neareat  the  character  of  spetnf-  and  Romans  were  entiiely  unacquaiDted 

ics,  we  sulphur  as  an  antidote  to  the  itcb,  with  the  use  of  nMctaclea.   In  tbe  twelfth 

and  mercury  to  venereal  poison.    Yet  century,  we  find  a  discovery  menti<med 

there  are  catea  of  diaeaae  not  diatinguiah-  by  an   Arabic   writM-,    Alhazan,    which 

able  fimn  hiea  venerea,  which  are  cured  might  have  led  to  the  invention  of  apecta- 

witboutiheaid  ofmercury;  andthepow-  cIm.    At  the  cloae  of  the  thirteenth  ceii- 

er  of  sulphur  in  curing  the  itch  is  consid-  tury,  Roger  Bacon  sfteaks  of  them.    The 

erably  augmented  bythe  addition  of  other  common  spectacles  must  have  been  in- 

Bubatances.  Tentedaar)y{1380 — 1311).    In  Germany, 

Sfectaclea  are  of  two  sons,  accord-  a  kind  of  qMciacles  were  known  in  1370. 


mg  I 
sight 


I  they  are  intended  to  aMnat  abort-    (For  further  infrarnabon,  aee  the  article 
'  ir  &r-Bighled  peraoiM.  In  the  for-     OpUt*,  section  Viivm.) 
B  they  must  be  concave,  in  the         SrECTftDM,  Pkishatic.     (See  Colon, 


latter  convex;  concave  to  diminish  tbe  Doctrine  nf;  also  Oftitt.) 
exeeMive  re&action  of  the  rays  of  li^ht  Bpezcb,  OasAns  or.  (8ee  Fow«.) 
by  the  humors  of  the  eye,  convex  to  m-  BpauiAH,  sir  Henry,  a  celebrated  En^- 
crease  the  refraction.  In  both  cases  care  liah  aotiquBry  and  irfiilolo^iat,  boni  m 
should  be  taken  to  adapt  tbe  def^ree  of  156S,  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to 
concavity  or  convexily  to  the  condition  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  entered 
the  eye ;  for  since  tbe  eye  sraduatly  accus-  aa  a  law  student  at  Ltncoin'H  Inn  ;  but  ha 
toms  itself  to  glasses  continuaJly  used,  the  seems  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  legal 
defect  in  the  naion  will  be  increased  bv  acience  at  this  period,  and  within  thiea 
the  use  of  aucb  as  are  too  powerftil,  yean  be  settled  on  his  estate  in  the  coun- 
while  it  may  be  diminished,  or,  at  least,  try.  At  length  embaitaeementa,  paitly 
prevented  from  increasing,  \ss  those  of  an  arising  from  a  numeroua  &niilv,  aroused 
oppoeite  character.  In  addition  to  thia,  him  to  the  exertion  of  his  talents.  He 
it  ought  to  be  considered,  that,  with  moat  went  to  Ireland  in  1607,  aa  member  of  a 
peivooB,  the  field  of  vision  in  one  eye  ia  board  of  commiseioners  for  aettling  the 
greater  than  that  id  the  other.  But  if  a  titles  to  lands  and  manors  in  that  king- 
person,  in  the  selection  of  spectacles,  suf-  dom ;  end  he  was  afterwards  employed 
ferabituselfto  be  guided  merely  by  the  finrt  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  exaction 
impreaaion,hewi11commonlychooeeglasB-  of  fees  by  the  civil  and  ecclenanical 
e8ihataieioopoweriul,Bndseldombeable  courts.  On  this  occamon,  he  drew  up  his 
to  adapt  them  to  both  eyes.  Opticians  have  treatise  Dt  Stjndtura,  in  which  he  demon- 
a  contrivance  for  determining  the  degree  strates  the  flagrant  ahuaes  which  had  oc- 
ofdiort  or  fiirsightedneaB,andthegluBes  curred  to  his  notice.  His  services  were 
are  numbered  acconfing  to  their  degree  reworded  with  the  houor  of  knighthood, 
of  convexity  or  concavity,  so  that  suita-  In  1613,  he  settled  in  London,  devoting 
ble  ones  may  be  more  readily  selected,  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  the  juridical 
Tboae  peiBons  who  are  far-sighted  ahould  aniiouities  of  his  native  country.  Having 
refivin,  as  long  as  they  conveniently  can,  purchased  tbe  lands  which  had  belonged 
from  increaaiDg  the  power  of  tbe  glasKS.  to  two  supnresaed  monasteries,  and  meet- 
To  afford  the  meaiM  of  seeing  distinctly,  ine  with  obstacles  to  the  quiet  enjoyment 
and  to  be  used  without  injury,  apectaclea  of  the  property,  he  began  to  entertain 
rftouU  be  regulariy  formed ;  that  is  to  scruples  of  consuence  relative    to  tbe 
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alimatioa  of  church  lands,  and  wrote  on  Hen,  coUeetcd  from  the  Conveisaika  of 
the  lubject  his  wotfc  entitled  Ih  noit  Mr.  Pope,  and  of  other  Peiaons,  fhnn  a 
temtrandU  EeduHt.  On  the  revival  of  manuscript  of  Mr.  Spence,  with  his  bfe, 
the  BOcietr  of  antiquaries  in.  1614,  air  H.  &c.  bj  S.  W. Singer  (8*0.). 
Spelman  became  a  member,  and  pro-  Spehcek,  Geoive  John,  earl,  is  of  the 
duced  a  Discourse  conceruinf  the  Origi-  second  branch  oi  the  Spencer  fiunily, 
■m)  of  the  four  Law-terms  of  the  Year,  the  elder  poseeeeing  the  title  of  duke 
In  bis  researchee  into  legal  archieoiogy,  of  Marlborough.  ICs  &ther,  in  1761, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  study  the  Saxon  was  created  baron  Spencer,  Bitd,  in  1764, 
lauruage ;  and  this  led  to  the  composition  viscount  Aithorpe  and  earl  SpeDcra. 
of  his  great  wo^  the  Archteological  The  present  earl  was  bom  in  1758,  and 
Gioesary.  He  printed  a  specimen  in  was  educated  at  Harrow,  end  afterwards 
ISil,  and  in  1636 appeared  the  first  part,  hadforhis  tutorlbecelebrated  sirWilliam 
entitled  ^chaolagta  in  Modtan  GtouarU  Jones.  From  Harrow  he  removed  to 
ad  Remantimuimpotta-ioreat{ioUo].  Be-  Trinity  callef(e,  Cambridge.  When  be 
fore  he  bad  completed  the  glossary,  he  had  completed  his  education,  he  travelled, 
engaged  in  preparing  a  History  of  English  and  on  his  return  was  elected  ntember  of 
Coundls,  of  wnicb  the  first  part,  to  the  parliament  for  the  county  of  Nortbainp- 
rfonnan  conquest,  appeared  in  1639 ;  and  ton.  In  1789,  by  hia  &uier^  death,  be 
two  additional  volumes  were  subsequent-  became  earl  Spencer.  In  the  house  o( 
It  published,  partly  fitim  the  papers  of  lords,  he  voted  with  the  whi^  till  the 
Spelman,  by  sir  W.  Dugdsle.  In  1639,  period  of  the  French  revolution,  when, 
likewise,  appeared  bis  last  woric,  entitled  with  some  others  of  the  party,  he  join- 
the  HistoiT  of  Tenures  by  Knights'  Ser-  ed  the  administration,  end  held  the 
vice  in  England.  His  death  took  place  place  'of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  In 
m  1641,  and  bis  body  was  inteired  in  1601,  he  retired  with  Mr.  Pin,  but  afler- 
Westminster  abbey.  Besides  the  woAs  wards  again  joined  his  old  friends,  and, 
already  noticed,  he  was  the  author  of  a  when  tbej-  came  into  place,  in  1B05,  he 
Hisloi^  of  the  Civil  AfStirs  of  the  King-  was  appomted  secrets^  of  state  for  the 
dom  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Grant  of  home  department.  Eari  Spencer  is  mm 
the  Magna  Charta ;  a  Treatise  concerning  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Roi- 
Tithes;  a  History  of  Sacrilege;  Asnilogia;  burghe  {  q.  v.)  club,  and  has  the  laivM 
&c.  His  English  works  were  published,  and  richest  private  library  in  thewimd: 
coUeclively  in  a  folio  volume,  in  1737.  the  foundation  of  it  was  laid  in  1789,  by 
SpELTsa.  (See  Solder.]  the  purchase  of  count  Rewiczki's  collec- 
SpEdCE,  Joseph,  a  critic,  bmn  in  1698,  tiori,  for  an  annuity  of  £500  steriing.  This 
received  bis  education  at  Oxford,  where  he  increased,  M  a  great  ejcpense,  by  col- 
he  obtained  a  fellowship.  In  1737  ap-  lectiog  books  in  all  parts  ofEurope.  The 
peared  bis  Essay  on  Pope's  Translation  greater  part  of  the  libraiy  is  at  hie  seal, 
of  tbe  Odyssey,  which  led  to  an  intimate  Althorp,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  con- 
fiiendship  wim  tbe  poet.  In  1728,  he  sists  of  45,000  volumes :  the  rest  is  st 
was  elected  professor  of  poetry  at  Ox-  London.  A  catalogue  of  the  raretf  and 
ford ;  and  he  aflerwarda  travelled  abroad  most  costly  works  of  the  collection  haa 
jvith  the  eari  of  Lincoln.  On  bis  return,  been  prepared  by  Dibdin — BibUolhera 
he  obtained  a  living  in  Buckinghamabire,  Spencmana,  or  a  descriptive  Catalogut! 
and,  in  1754,  was  promoted  to  a  preben-  of  the  Books  printed  in  Ibe  flAeeoth  Cen- 
dal  stall  in  Durham  cathedral.  Afler  the  Uiry,  and  of  many  valuable  first  Edihona 
death  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Rudse,  in  17(>3,  (4  vols.,  1814).  It  contains  engravings, 
he  resided  much  with  the  widow  of  that  wood  cuts  and  lac  similes  illustrative  of 
gentleman,  who  usually  spent  the  sum-  1004  incun8bula.^Earl  Spencer's  eWert 
mer  months  at  Weyhridge,  in  Surrey,  son,  John  Charles,  known  as  viscount  .\1- 
On  the  morning  of  Aug,  30,  1768,  Mr.  thorp,  chancellor  of  the  cxcfaeauer,  and 
Spence  was  found,  by  a  servant,  lying  on  thereAire  ministerial  leader  in  tbe  bouae 
his  face  in  a  shallow  piece  of  water,  mto  of  commons,  was  bom  in  178S,  educateil 
which  it  appeared  that  he  hnd  fallen,  and,  at  Cambridge,  entered  pariiament  in  1903, 
being  unable  to  extricate  himself,  he  was  wa^oneof  the  iordsofthetrewtuydariiif 
unfortunately  drowned.  His  principal  Foi'ssbortadministiatioa(1806),'and was 
work  is  entiued  Polgmfiu,  or  an  Enquiry  soon  afler  returned  forNoi^amptottshire, 
into  the  Agreement  between  the  Worira  which  he  has  since  contmued  to  reprC' 
ofiheRomanPoetsandibeRemaini^ofan-  senL    His  services  and  exertions  in  &tor 


>dAitecdotea,andChantctei«ofBo«du)and    reputst'ion,  as  well  as  pectt  populatity. 
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SpBtTBB,  Philqt  Jacob,  •  celebrated  was  in  the  potBoaaion  of  hi^  aCHMint- 
divine  of  the  Lutbenn  ehurcb  in  the  meats.  He  died  in  that  cit;,  in  ITw.  In 
•emnteeatb  ceutunr,  woa  bom  in  1635,  at  hiH  lettcn^  reports  opinkme,  dtc,  a  tnily 
Rappobweiler.inUpperAleace.  Hwpiety  Christiaii  beiuTaleiice  and  aeal  for  ibe 
was  early  awakeoeaDy  his  patrooeM^  the  cause  of  goodaeas  is  peicqitible.  Spener 
countMB  of  Ri^potetein,  uid  was  con-  may  be«iinpared  with  Fenelon. 
finned  by  wimeaeing,  at  ^e  age  of  four-  Spbhssk,  Edmund,  a  celebrated  Eag- 
teen  years,  her  preparation  for  death.  In  lish  poet,  wag  bom  in  London,  near  the 
1651,  he  commenced  his  theological  Tower,  about  ]  559.  It  is  not  known  where 
etudiuat  StiBaburKtbecame,tiil654,tutor  be  received  hia  early  educatioD,  but  be 
of  the  princea  of  the  Palatinate,  and  de-  vraa  admitted  as  a  sizar  of  PembnAa  hall, 
livered  lectures  on  philoeopby  and  history,  Canibridge,  in  1569,  and  gnduated  H.  A. 
Fnun  1659  ta  1663,  he  (ravelled  in  Ger-  in  157a  On'  leaving  the  uiuTern^,  be 
many,  Switzerland  and  France,  wh««  he  toolt  up  his  residence  with  some  relatkiiia 
became  acquainted  with  the  Jesuit  He-  in  the  north  of  England,  probably  as  a 
neatner,  celebrated  for  hia  knowledge  of  tutor,  where  be  uDauccfsanilly  wooed  a 
heraldrr,  and,  having  been  thus  led  to  lady,  whom  he  records  in  his  ohephetd'a 
study  this  science,  wrote  several  works  Cafoidar,  under  the  name  of  Roa^ne, 
on  heraldty,  siiU  much  eneemed.  In  1661,  which  whs  hia  fiist  publication,  and  *»• 
he  was  made  doctor  of  theology  at  9ava-  peared  in  1576.  The  year  precedioK  be 
burg,  and,  in  1666,  he  rectnved  the  first  had  been  advised  by  bis  friend  Gwriel 
plaM  among  the  cler^  at  Praoktbrt  on  Harvey  to  remove  to  Iiondon,  where  he 
the  Mune.  His  prectical  sermons,  which  was  introduced  to  dr  Philip  Sidney,  to 
deviated  entirely  fiom  the  doffmatico-po-  whom  he  dedicated  the  Sbepherd^B  Cal- 
leniic  method  then  univeisatgwerereceiv-  endar.  In  1580,  he  accompanied  lord  Grey 
ed  with  much  applause.  In  1670,  be  in-  de  Wilton,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  as 
Btituted  his  celebrated  collegia  pietatia,  his  secretary.  He  returned,  in  1563,  with 
which,  against  his  will,  became  the  origin  lord  Grey,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the 
of  puiirm.  (q.  v.)  From  this  time,  Spe-  earl  of  Leicester  and  air  Philip  Bidiiey, 
□ei^  history  is  wholly  connected  with  uiis  procured  for  him,  in  15B6,  a  grant  of  303B 
reRiarkaUe  change  lu  the  religious  state  acres  in  the  county  of  Cont,  out  of  the 
of  Protestant  Germany,  as  it  was  chieflj"  forfeited  lands  of  the  eari  rf  Desmond ; 
owingto  hisexample  and  tlie  spirit  of  his  on  which,  however,  by  the  terms  of  the 
wiitingB.  The  Lutheran  church,  at  that  cift,  he  was  obliged  to  become  remdenL 
time,  was  &st  sinkiag  into  a  lifoten  dog-  He  accordingly  fixed  his  lendence  at 
noatism.  Doctrines,  forms  and  polemics  Kilcolman,  in  the  county  of  CoA,  where 
were  confounded  with  a  religious  life,  be  was  viuted  by  sic  Walter  Raleigh,  who 
Spener,  in  his  Pia  Daideria  and  other  became  bis  patron  in  lieu  of  sir  PhSip  Sid- 
treatises,  exposed  the  evils  of  thisstate  of  ney,  then  deceased,  and  whom  he  cele- 
thingt^  and  ^owed  how  the  important  brutes  under  the  title  of  the  Shepherd  of 
office  of  the  minJHtry  bad  become  alieU'  the  Ocean.  He  was  then  engaged  in  the 
Bted  fiom  its  proper  purpose — that  of  in-  composition  of  the  Faery  Queen,  of 
atructing  the  people  in  true  religicm,  cor-  whicfahe  badwrittenthefirstthrecbooks. 
recting  their  fiiutts,  and  atleviatLng  their  With  thew  he  accompanied  Raleigh,  the 
affiictions.  He  was  violendv  opposed  by  next  year;  to  England,  where  they  were 
the  clergy,  who  reproached  him  with  not  published,  with  a  dedication  to  queen 
making  any  difference  between  pnicticBl  Elizabeth,  and  an  introductory  letter  to 
and  theoretical  theoit>gy.  But  posterity  Raleigh,  explaining  the  nature  of  the  po- 
acknowledgee  his  services  in  the  reetora-  em.  Raleigh  also  gained  him  the  &vor 
tion  of  catechelirai  instraction,  which  of  the  queen,  who  rewarded  his  poetry 
had  been  almost  entirely  forgottMi.  From  and  deAcation  with  a  pension  or  fif^ 
1686  lo  l®I,  he  was  preacher  to  the  court  pounds  per  annum.  Ial591,  heretuined 
in  Dresden,  and  even  then  occupied  him-  to  Ireland ;  and,  the  succeeding  year,  his 
self  with  the  religious  leaching  of  chil-  rising  reputation  induced  his  Dookseller  ' 
dren.  A  representation  which  be  mode  to  collect  and  print  bis  smaller  pieces.  He 
to  the  elector  in  writing,  respecting  his  then  pasaed  an  interval  of  two  or  tnree 
faults,  brought  him  into  disgrace.  He  years  in  Ireland,  wher^  in  1594,  he  mar- 
went,  in  If&l,  to  Berlin,  where  he  took  ried,  being  then  in  his  forty-fiiK  year, 
an  acdve  part  in  the  fbiiudation  of  the  His  happiness  was  disquieted  by  the  dis- 
imivernty  of  Halle.  In  1696,  the  court  nitfionces  excited  by  the  earl  of  IVrone, 
of  Dresden  invited  him  to  return;  but  he  which  were  probab^'  the  causeof  his  re- 
preferred  lo  reinain  in  Beriin,  where  he  visiting  England  the  followingyew.  Here 
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he  printed  hiiiib  poems,  anA  drew  up  hb  chieflj  from  the  Faeiy  Queen,  the  pre- 
view of  the  State  of  Lreland ;  which,  in  domiiiBiit  exceilencea  of  which  are  im- 
ooasequeDce,iti8auppofl«d,ofthe8everitv  agery,  fi^liiig,  Bud  melody  of  veraigca- 
«f  some  of  its  ranfestioDB,  lay  in  MS.  tion.  With  aU  its  defeclB,iE  fumisbeead- 
until  printed,  ia  16^  by  sir  Joniee  Wiu«,  mirable  examplee  of  the  noblest  fiaeea 
who  heatowB  much  applause  on  the  in-  of  poetry,  aublimity,  pathoe,  imnvaJled 
fbrma^a  and  judgment  displayed  in  iL  feitilityof  conception,  and  exquisite  vivid- 
In  1596,  be  publisbed  a  new  edition  of  neas  of  deeciiption.  Its  great  length  and 
hia  Faery  Queen,  with  three  additionat  want  of  interest,  ae  a  &ble,  added  to  the 
books.  OC  the  remaining  six,  which  were  real  and  affected  obsoletencBs  of  tbe  kn- 
lo  complete  the  orifin^  design,  two  itii-  guage,  may,  indeed,  deter  readers  in  gen- 

Erfect  cantoe   of  Mutabililie  only  have  eral  from  a  complete  pertisol  ;  but  it  will 

BQ  tecoTered,  which  were  introduced  always  be  resorted  to  by  the  genuine  iov- 

into  the  foiio  edition  of  1609,  as  a  part  df  ere  of  poety  as  a  rich  More-house  of  in- 

the  lost  book,  entitled  the  Legeud  of  Con-  vention.     The  itanKa  which  Spenser  lias 

elBDCy.  There  haa  been  much  controTersy  adopted  in  the  Faery  Queen,  is  usually 

in  reroect  to  the  presumed  loss  of  the  re-  called  the  ^eratnan,  either  because  be 

tnainder  of  these  six  books  on  the  poet's  invented  it,  orwasthe  first  to  apply  ittoex- 

flightfrom  Ireland:  the  most  jvobafale  COD-  tensive  use.  Itcon^stsof  astropheofei^l 

clumon,  from  the  investigation,  is,  that  they  decasyllabic  verses,  and  an  mexandnoe, 

were  never  fioiahed,  but  that  some  parts  and  has  a  three-fold  rhyme—the  first  and 

of  them  were  lost  on  that  melancholy  OC-  third  veises  forming  one,    the  second, 

casion.     In  1597,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  fourth,  fifth  and  seventh  another,  and  the 

anil,  in  September,  1598,  was  recommend-  uxth,  eighth  and  ninth  the  third.     Illd 

edto  be  sheriff  of  Coii.     The  rebellion  suscepuble  of  great  vsrietyof  expression, 

of  Tyrone,  however,  took  place  in  Octo-  and  admits  equally'  of  the  most  diSereni 

ber,  and  with  such  fury  as  to  compel  kinds  of  composition — the  droll  or  peihet- 

Spenser  and  his  family  to  quit  Kilcotman  ic,  descriptive  or  sentimental,  teiider  or 

in  BO  much  confiision  that  an  infant  child  satirical,     The  best  editions  of  Spenser^ 

was   left  behind,  and   burnt    with   his  worits  are  thoee  of  Hughes  and  Todd  [8 

house.     The    unfortunate   poet   arrived  vols.,8vo.,]805,withnote8andalife).— See 

in    England    with    a    he«rt   tffoken    bv  Warton's  Observatiotu  on  the  Faen  Quern. 

these    miafortuDes,    and    died   the   16th  Speknaceti,  Spekii  Oil.     (see  Fal, 

of  tbe  folloinng  January,  1599,   in  the  and  Whalt.] 

for^-aixth  year  of  his  afe.  It  is  asserted  Sfessikt  ;  a  woody,  moUDtainous 
that  he  terminated  hia  life  in  great  dis-  chain  of  Germany,  in  the  Bavarian  circle 
tress ;  but  it  has  been  contended  thai  the  of  the  Ixiwer  Maine,  extendiitg  alongdie 
poverW  referred  to  by  Camden  and  sev-  right  bank  of  the  Maine,  by  which  it  i» 
eral  of  hia  poetical  contemporaries,  ap-  neaijy  surrouaded.  Tbe  highest  sununit 
plies  rather  to  his  loss  of  property  gener-  is  GeyeTsberg,  2000  feet  high,  lliere  ere 
ally  than  to  absolute  personal  suffering.  about300,00OacrQs|more«)}}  of  forest,  he- 
This  inference  seems  the  more  probable,  longing  principally  to  the  crown  of  Ba- 
as he  was  interred  in  Westminster  abbey  varta,  and  conststmg  chiefly  of  oak  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  beech.  Cobalt,  copper  and  iron  are  ob- 
wouid  scarcely  have  allowed  the  man  to  tained  in  the  S|)eaan.  Aschaffenburg, 
starve  whom  he  thus  honored.  A  moD-  on  the  south-western  edge,  is  the  princi- 
iiment    was    aftervrards     erected    over  pal  place. 

his   remains   by    the    celebrated    Anne,  Speteh,  or  Speier.     (See  S^rt.) 

countess  of  Dorset     Of  the  personal  Speziale,   member  of  die  Junta  of 

character  of  Spenser  there  is  no  direct  government,  instituted  in  1799,  at  Napks, 

testimony;  but  the  fi-iendships  which  he  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  of  Borgetto,nol 

formed  are  favorable  to  its  respectability,  fiu' from  Palermo.  Hissepile  deporlmetii 

which  is  also  to  be  implied  fi^m  the  pu-  procured  h\m  a  place  in  the  eorfcprdori- 

rity,  devotion,  and  exalted  morality  of  his  ana  t  capitrmale  at  Palermo.     When  the 

writings.     Neither,  although  he  paid  as-  court  of^  Naples  fled  to  Sicily,  be  showed 

siduous  court  to  the  great,  was  he  ^ili^  a  bitter  lialred  towards  the  French,  and 

of  the  mean  aduladon  so  common  m  his  viobntly  persecuted  the  8uq(ected,B0  that 

time,  except,  indeed,  to  queen  Elizabeth,  the  chevalier  Acton  (q.  v.)  appointed  him 

by  whom,  both  as  a  sovereign  and  a  wo-  to  try  the  persons  accused  of  havinglak- 

man,  it  was  levied  as  a  kind  of  tax.     As  en  part  io  the  revolution.     Even  before 

a  poet,  although  his  minor  worita  cimtain  the  French  had  left  Naples,  he  b^an  to 

many  beauties,  Spenser  will  be  judged  exercise  his  office  on  the  island  of  Proci- 
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da,  which  wu  protected  hf  NbImti.  H»  to  eziriaui  them.  The  llwbaiiB  were  told 
mtTOUDdedfaimeelfmth  gibbets  and  exe-  by  the  oracle  that  the  ^fainx  would 
cutioners,  and  even'  day  wbh  niarked  doatroy  hereelf  BflBooiiaBoheof  theeni^ 
with  esecudons.  The  cruelty  of  his  maa  she  proposed  was  Mplained.  Intfais 
character  dow  became  manifest  No  BCic,  enigma,  the  queetioo  propoeed  was,  what 
B«e  or  class  was  spared.  No  defence  was  animal  walked  on  four  legs  in  the  mom- 
allowed-  Hardly  was  the  cardinal  Rufib  ing,  two  at  noon,  and  three  in  the  even- 
in  poaseesion  of  the  capital,  when  Spe-  ing.  Upon  this,  Creon,  king  of  Thebes, 
ziale  received  orderB  to  transfer  his  bloody  promised  his  crown  and  his  sister  Jo- 
court  thither.  He  even  deceived  his  own  casta  in  mnniege  to  him  who  should  de- 
friends,  and  allured  them  to  their  de-  liver  his  cowitry  from  the  monster  hy  a 
stniction.  This  monster  followed  the  EUCcesBfiil  explanati6n  of  the  enigma.  It 
court  to  Palermo  in  1606,  became  insane  was,  at  last,  happily  e;iplained  by  CEldipus, 
Boon  aAer,  and  died  distracted,  in  1813^  who  observed  that  mac  walked  on  tiis 
loaded  with  the  curees  of  the  nation.  hands  and  feet  when  young,  or  in  the 

Spzzzia.     (See  Ifydra.)  morning  of  life ;  at  the  noon  of  lite  he 

SpHiDBnH.   [Sea  .4pp«R(£c,  end  of  this  walked  erect ;  and  in  the  evening  of  his 

vtdume.)  days,  he  supported  his  iufrmitieB  upon  a 

Bpbbkz  ;  a  solid,  evetr  point  of  the  stick.     (See  (Ediput.)     The  splunx  no 

mirfac«  of  which  is  equailj  distant  from  sooner  heard  this  explanation  than  she 

a  certain  point  within  the  same,  called  threw  herself  from  a  rock,  and  imroedi- 

its  eaiirt.     It  is  generated  hy  the  rotation  atety  expired.— The  Egyptian  sphinx  dues 

of  a  circle  imon  one  of  its  diameters  as  not  appear  to  have  been  distiDguiebed  by 

an   axis.      Any  circle  described  on  the  the  same  traita  of  character.    It  is  formed 

sphere,  and  whose  centre  is  that  of  the  with  a  human  head  on  the  body  of  a  lion } 

sphere,  is  called  a  grtai  eirtk.     The  solid  is  always  in  a  recumbent  posture,  with 

contents  of  a  sphere  are  to  ihoee  of  a  the  fore-paws  stretched  forward,  and  a 

cyt^der  (q.v.)  of  equal  base  and  altitude  head-drees  reeembllng  an  old-fashioned 

(the  diameter  of  the  base  of  the  cylinder  wig.     The  features  are  like  those  of  the 

being  etjual  to  that  of  the  sphere)  in  the  ancieut  Eeyprians,  found  in  the  ancient 

proportirai  of  two  to  three  ;  to  thoee  of  a  ruins.     Tne  coioeaal  sphinx,   near  the 

cone  of  equal  base  and  altitude  as  two  to  group  of  pyramids  at  CTize,  has  recently 

one.     These  proportions  were  discovered  been  uncovered  by  Caviglia.     It  is  about 

by  Archimedes.    Nature,  fromtbeeggof  150  feet  long  and  sixty-three  feethigh: 

the  smallest  worm,  and  from  the  drop  of  the   body   is  moDolithic  ;  but  the  paws, 

dew  to  the  largest  body  in  the  universe,  which  are  thrown  out  fifty  feet  in  front, 

strivesaAerthefbnnof  thesphere.  There'  are  constructed  of  masonry.     Thesphinx 

fore,  in  antiquity,  when  the  spiritual  was  of  Sals,  formed  of .  a  block  of  red  fion- 

represented  by  the  sensible,  many  philoeo-  ite  twenty-two  feet  long,  is  now  in  tlie 

phers  conceived  of  God  under  the  form  Egyptian  museum  in  the  Louvre.   There 

of  a  sphere.  has  been  much   speculation  coDeeming 

Sfheboid;  a  solid,  generated  by  the  the  signification  of  these  figures.   Winck- 

entire  rotation  of  a  semi-ellipse,  or  other  elmann  observes  that  they  have  the  head 

curve  not  differing  much  firom  it,  upon  of  a  female,  and  the  other  parts  of  a  male, 

its  axis.     As  our  earth  has  the  form  of  a  i^ich  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  they 

sphere,  flattened  at  the  poles,  it  belongs  are  intended  as  emblems  of  the  genera 

to  the  s^IiOToids.  Telescopes  show  a  simi-  tlve  powers  of  nature,  which  tbe  old  my- 

\ar  form  in  Jupiter  and  Saturn ;  and  there  thotogies  are  accuistomed  to  indicate  by 

are  sufficient  grounds  for  ascribing  die  the  mystic  union  of  the  two  sexcB  in  one 

same  form  to  all  the  heavenly  bodies  which  individual, 

have  a  rotation  on  their  axis,   (fjec  Eortt)  SpnitAoiSTics  (from  ff#»^.f,  a  seal) ;  a 

Sfhthx  ;  a  fabulous  monster,  which  fig-  branch  of  diplomBIiCB([].  v.)  which  teach- 

ures  both  in  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian  eathe'history  of  sealsandthemeanswhich 

mythologies,  and  was  prot>Bbly  of  Eeyp-  they  afford  of  determining  the  genuine- 

tian  origin.     The  sphinx  of  the  Greeks  is  ness  of  the  documents  to  which  they  are 

distinguished  for  cruelty  as  well  as  wis-  attached.      Origiually,    only   persons  of 

doin/Juno,  says  the  iable,  provoked  with  rank,  churches,  convents,  or  corporations, 

tbe  Thebans,*  sent  the  sphinx,  the  dau^b-  hod  the  right  to  use  seals.     The  old  seals 

ter  of  Typhon  and  Echidna,  to  punish  represented  the  persons  to  whom  they  be- 

tbem.     It  laid  this  part  o£  Boeotia  under  louffed  either  on  foot  {tigiBa  pedettrvtior 

continuBl  alarm?  by  wopoeing  enigmas,  ouMorael)sch(fi^ftUae(f)w«trut),orhad  ng- 

and  devouring  the  inluibiiauts  if  unable  uree  enibleiiiaiical  of  their  dignity.  "Hiey 
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an  nNmd  or  onl,  gniMcaied  in  gold,  ril-  lal  iufleeiiooa  of  the  qrine,  iriuch  pvs  * 
ver,  )esd,  but  miMmliy  in  wax  <a  Tsrioui  more  or  leM  defbnned  ficiue  to  tbo  innik, 
colorB.  liie  otfiiTence  la  the  cokv  of  and  ereo  to  the  GmbH ;  henca  wij  oeck, 
tbe  mx  indicated  different  degteee  of  fai^  Bhoulden,  hiunpback,  imeTen  hip% 
dimity,  &C.  In  tbe  nzteenlb  centtnv,  Umeneas,  &C-,  we  verj  freqaent  unoof 
Moliiig-im  came  into  use.  {Sea  SeaL]  the  higher  cUeees  of  our  time,  pattieular- 
Sphra^gWtics,  BB  a  BCience,  dates  &om  the  I7  among  Ibmake,  and  generally  owing  to 
great  work  of  Meinec^^iiu  on  setJs,  in  ,  want  of  care  or  judgment  in  thooe  wlu 
1709  (new  ed.  1719,  folio,  Leipmc^ —  have  cbar^  of  cnildivii,  ot  to  tbe  injndi- 
See  UBO  FicoroDJ'a  /  PioBihi  Anlidu  ctouB  bebils  of  the  peraoDS  afflicted,  mm] 
(Rome,  1740,  4to.];  Hanni^  Oimr-  fi«ijuentlf  aggiavated  ormade  pamanent 
viBumi  iitoriAe  topra  i  SwiBi  (mticki  (k'  I7  improper  means  umd  for  renie^n'V 
&cotiBawi  (Florence,  17^— 86, 30  vols,  them.  The  beauty  of  the  iriK4e  body 
4to.);  and  Ph.W.GfTckoi'a  Jnnurbif^^M  depeode  chieflf  upon  tbe  natural  fbnna- 
lUtr  dU  Sitgd  xum  y\itxen  derD^lmuOA  tioa  of  tlie  qrine.  Thii  column  of  Tene- 
(Augibuiv,  178t ;  Stend,  1766).  Inn  ought  not  pennanently  to  deviate 
SfiCE  iBLjUtDB.  (See  Moluecat.\  trom  the  nraight  line  to  tbe  rigbt  or  left; 
Spider.  (See.4ppeni&,eDdartlu8voLJ  but  it  baa  naturally  some  di^ccurratuna 
SpiMaz.(Bee^;ipen^,eiidoftbiivoL)  fiirwardi  and  bauwardi.  In  the  repoa 
SFiNE(fironi  tpuia,tboni,M  called  fiom  of  the  Iniu,  it  ia  bem  a  little  forward;  in 
the  ihape  of  the  proceMea  of  the  Tette-  the  region  of  tbe  cheat,  a  Hole  backward, 
bne),  in  anatomy,  the  vertebrtd  or  ■pinol  and,  at  the  neck,  again,  somewhat  tot- 
column,  the  bofck-bont  in  common  Ian-  ward.  Thia  reeulu-  formation  of  tbe 
cnage,  is  tbe  articulated  bonr  pillar  at  the  spine  ii  produced  by  the  character  of  the 
back  of  the  trunk,  forming  the  foundatioD  vertebrs,  the  cartilages  which  unite  them, 
or  bana  of  support  and  coimexioD  to  all  and  the  muscles  of  the  back,  which  sup- 
tbe  other  parts  of  the  frame.  It  is  placed  pott  and  move  than.  If  the  rerKbm 
perpendiculaiiy  in  the  liody,  lumiorting  themselves  sufier  from  disease,  as,  for  in- 
the  brad  on  its  upper  extremity,  while  the  stance,  in  case  of  rickets,  the  wpwe  is 
lower  end  rests  on  tbe  pelvis.  The  bones  not  capable  of  supporting  the  head  and 
of  tbe  chest,  to  which  the  upper  eztremi'  keeping  the  body  straight,  it  becomti 
ties  are  attached,  are  fixed  to  its  sides,  curved,  and,  if  remodiea  are  not  applied 
while  tbe  oua  mfunamata,  or  the  great  in  seasoD,  this  utmaniial  curvature  in- 
bones  to  which  the  lower  iimbs  are  artic-  creases  daily,  and  permanent  distortion  at 
ulated,  are  immovably  united  to  it  below,  length  takes  place.  If  the  caidlages  and 
It  is  the  point  of  attachment  and  suppon  ligatures  sufier  relaxation,  ss  in  ease  of  a 
in  front  tor  the  viscera  of  the  thorax  and  debilitated  state  of  the  body,  the  qane 
abdomen,  and  for  the  great  trunks  of  fho  cannot,  after  every  motion,  resume  its 
blood-veaaels.  We  may  thus  regard  it  aa  proper  position,  and  it  may  easily  happen 
the  central  and  most  essential  piece  of  that  some  vertebne  become  potiallv  dis- 
the  skeleton,  as  the  centre  of  motion  for  located,  and  thus  a  disposition  to  dtttor- 
the  head  and  limbe,  and  the  basis  of  sup-  tion  takes  place,  because  the  part  of  tbe 
port  for  all  the  great  internal  organs,  spine  over  the!>e  vertebrs  is  deprived  of 
Again,  the  bones  which  compose  it  give  its  proper  support,  and  must  mcline  (0 
attachment  to  the  inincipal  muscles  one  aide.  Tbe  muscles  of  the  back,  situ- 
moving  the  head,  tbe  shouldera  and  the  aied  aa  both  sides  of  the  spine,  equal  in 
arms,  to  those  which  act  on  the  trunk,  number  and  fonn,  and  destined  not  only 
and  to  some  part  of  the  abdotninal  mus-  to  eaecule  tfaemanifoldmovementsof  tbe 
dee,  and  of  tnoee  which  move  the  lower  trunk,  but  also  to  maintain,  by  die  equi- 
limba.  Further,  it  constitutes  a  nanaL  librium  of  their  power,  the  straight  direc- 
which  receives  and  protects  the  spinal  tion  of  the  spine,  fi^quently  occaaon  dis- 
marrow,  and  gives  issue  to  the  various  tortions,  by  loang  their  vigor;  for  tlie 
nerves  proceeding  Sntm  that  organ  to  the  spine,  in  mis  case,  wanting  its  natural 
trunk  and  limbs.  The  importance  ofthe  support,  inclines  sideways  or  backwards. 
spine  is  so  great  that  it  modifies  all  the  The  same  effect  ma^  be  produced  by  too 
details  of  the  organization  of  the  animals  frequent  or  too  continued  use  of  one  set 
which  possess  iL  It  is  formed  of  twenty-  of  mtiscles  in  a  particular  way ;  for  the 
nine  pieces  of  bone,  strongly  srticul^ed  spine  becomes  at  last  permanently  fixed 
o  each  other,  and  placed  in  succession  in  the  posture  which  it  has  been  coin^l- 


from  i^ve  downwards.     The  twenty-    led  to  assume  during  the  exercise.    Th« 

fbnr  upper  ones  are  called  verUbr^.  siirvej^  shows  us  the  various  caama  of 

/NstoHaoiu  qfOu  ^rine  are  the  unnatu-    distortkms,  and  the  proper  means  f<H'  pn- 
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venting  them.  The  causes  may  be  re-  distortion  of  the  spine.  Every  one-aided 
duced  to  disesMS  and  injudicious  liobits.  motioii,  often  lepMted,  may  produce  a 
Tin  diseaaes  of  children  which  mayocca-  tendency  to  such  distortion,  and,  the  ten- 
moa  distortiona  of  the  spine  ors  chiefly  dency  once  existing,  the  evil  increoaea 
■croflila  and  rickets,  so  often  connected  eveiy  day.  This  distortion,  besides  die- 
with  it,  and  general  debility.  These  dis-  figuring  the  body,  and  untitting  the  sub- 
eases  may  be  beet  prevented  by  the  use  ject  for  certain  avocations,  also  tends  to  , 
of  fbod  easily  digestible  by  pure  air,  hard  produce  infiunmation  of  the  lungs,  drt>p- 
b«(b  not  too  tvaim,  frequeiit  exen^,  sy  of  the  chest,  pulmonary  consuniptiiin 
preat  cleanliness,  frequent  bathing,  wash-  and -^joplexy,  a  general  disturbance  of 
ing  and  rubbing  the  skin,  and  similar  the  health,  and  early  death.  With  wo- 
requisites  of  a  good  physical  education,  men,  it  often  gives  rise  to  punftil  labon, 
The  inusclea  of  the  hack  are  often  debili-  and  sometimea  makes  a  natural  dcliverv 
tated  by  compelling  children,  particulariy  imporaible.  The  pniper  means  of  guard- 
weakly  ones,  to  sit  up  in  a  constrained  ing  against  distortion  vre  have  already 
posture,  wliich  distresses  the  spine,  and  suggested  in  the  directions  respecting 
produces  a  eintiing  and  bending  in  search  fbo^  air,  exercise  and  cleanliness,  the 
of  relief  or  by  allowing  children  too  little  prevention  of  ill  habits  on  the  part  of 
ft«e  movement  and  exercbe,  end  obliging  nurses,  and  of  the  children  themaelvQa, 
them  continually  to  sit  still  and  read-— the  and  in  the  important  rule,  not  to  compel 
aumt  mode  of  producing  physical  and  a  straight  carnage  of  the  body  by  the 
inteUectttat  erip{^es.  The  use  of  cor-  wearing  of  coraels,  nor  by  the  continual 
sets  also  contributes  much  to  the  weak-  injuncuon  to  stand  and  sit  strvight,  as 
ness  of  the  dorsal  muscles,  and  conse-  both  tend  directly  to  nroduce  the  evil 

SientW  to  distortion  of  the  spine.    If  the  intended  to  be  preventea.    It  is  important 

ouldeis  are  continually  supported  arti-  to  detect  a  distortion  of  the  spine  as  early 

ficially  by  a  corset,  the  dorsal  muscles,  as  possible.    It  is  therefore  the  duty  of 


destined  by  nature  to  keep  the  spine  mothers  and  governesses  to  examine  often 
straight,  remain  inactive,  and  lone  meit  the  body  of  cnildren.  The  child  should 
power,  the  body  becomes  unable  to  sup-  be  imdreesed,  and  placed  in  such  a  way 
port  itself  mthout  the  corset,  and  a  sink-  (not  tybg  down)  that  the  entire  back  may 
mg  and  beading  take  place  as  soon  as  it  be  seen.  The  head  must  be  held  straight, 
is  removed.  Irto  this  is  added  the  cod-  the  face  directed  forwards;  thearmsmust 
tinual  command,  perhaps  accompanied  hong  down,  and  the  whole  position  must 
oy  threats,  lo  sit  stTBighi,  which  has  be-  be  as  eoay  as  possible.  Then  the  verte- 
come  actuidly  impossible  to  tlie  child,  its  bree  must  be  struck  slightly  with  the  hand, 
exertiousresult  in  nothing  but  a  curvature  to  discover  if  there  is  a  prominence  or  a 
of  the  spine,  which  is  (herefois  so  fre-  sensation  of  pain  in  any  place.  The  ex- 
quent  in  girts  of  the  higher  classea,  but  in  aminer  should  then  )iroceed  to  the  parts 
boys  of  the  some  families,  who  areneither  of  the  body  on  each  side  of  the  spine, 
toiinented  with  corsets,  nor  admonished  which  ought  to  be  perfectly  equal.  The 
HO  repeatedly  to  sit  stiaii^tjis  much  rarer,  neck,  the  shouldeia,  and  the  hips,  are  to 
The  second  cause  of  distortions— injudi-  be  looked  at:  if  the  latter  are  uneven,  the 
cioushatHlB — deserves  particular  attention,  hip  joints  and  feet  must  be  also  tried, 
because  much  may  be  done  to  prevent  The  examiner  should  also  see  whether 
them.  The  habit  of  many  nurses  to  carry  the  bicost-bone  is  precisely  in  the  middle 
children  always  on  the  same  arm,  accus-  of  the  breast,  and  whether  it  forms  a 
toms  the  child  to  incline  always  towards  stnught  line,  whether  the  clavicles  are 
one  side,  and  to  sleep  in  one  position,  uniform,  whether  (he  ribs  lie  even.  With 
from  which  a  distortion  of  the  spine  natu-  grown  girls,  the  uiievenness  of  the  breasts 
rally  arises  in  the  course  of  lime.  The  often  fiimishes  the  earliest  sign  of  distor- 
bad  position  of  the  body  in  some  amuac-  uon  of  the  spine.  These  exoraitiationa 
menis  and  occupations ;  for  instance,  the  ought  to  be  made  once  or  twice  a  week, 
manner  in  which  young  people  sit  in  and  in  the  case  ofgirls,  even  after  they  have 
writing,  reading,  drawing,  sewing,  em-  arrived  at  maturity,  because  the  years  im- 
broidering,  playing  on  the  ftute,  vio-  mcdiatelysuccceding the  periodof puber- 
lii),  harp  and  guitar  ,  the  habit  of  ty  ere  those  in  which  distortions  are  moM 
.  crossing  the  feet  in  standing,  or  of  stand-  frequently  manifested  in  the  female  sex, 
ing  on  one  foot;  the  hnlat  of  lying  crook-  and  because  a  cure  can  be  harilly  expect- 
ed in  bed,  and  even  the  hatnt  of  girls  to  ed  much  after  the  twentieth  year.  Atten- 
miend  a  long  time  in  a  ccastnutied  position  tion  to  distortion  ought  not  to  be  delayed 
(leasing  their  own  bair,^ — may  occasion  until  a  high  shoulder  or  hip  shows  itaelf: 
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dieaeareonly proo&of&distbnionwhich  phoBphoma.     PleonaBte  vielda   a  Aeep 

haa  already  lot^  existed.     I^  however,  green  color  to  the  globule.     Tbe  on|i- 

■Dj  thing  Uke  distortion  ia  perceived,  do  nal  depoaitories  of  this  qmciea  are  iriun 

Dot  reeort  to  the  means  ao  often  recoio-  timestoue  and  a  dnisj  volcanic  rock.    It 

mended  of  Hu^>eiiBioa  by  the  arma,  or  the  is  often  found,  however,  in '  took  recent 

uae  oT  plastefS,  which  can  avail  nolhtng,  deponta,  formed  by  diluvial  or   alluviai 

and  do  not  expect  that  the  dancing-msflter  action,  oJoag  with  crjatalH  of  corundum 

can    remedy  the  evil,  which  will  only  and  zircon.    The  isolated  crystals  chiefly 

increase  under  his  lessouB.     A^alaiic«  come  fhim  Ceylon.   InS&demiai)nkuMl,iQ 

can   be  rendered   only  by  a    phymcian  Sweden,  bluish  and  peari-eraj  varieties 

familiar  with  these  defomiities,  and  itiio  occur,  imbedded  in   gianubr  limeetooe. 

has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  Crymtls  of  a  gre«i  color  are  found  inobed- 

general  slate  of  body  of  hia  patient  by  a  ded  in  the  dnisy  cavities  of  rodts  ^^ected 

carefiilezaminatioii.  The  cure  must  not  be  by  Veauviua.    But  the  U.  Stales  aurpasB 

expected  too  soon ;  and  the  orders  of  the  the  real  of  the  world,  both  as  to  the  num- 

pbyacian  must  be  scrupulously  obeyed,  berof  the  localities  of  apinelle,  and  ibe  di- 

Too  much  reliance  ia  not  to  be  placed  on  mensions  of  its  ciynals.     It   abounds 

machines. — See  Wenzet,  On  the  Dvtaat*  rarticularly  in  the  towns  of  Amity  and 

0/°  the  Spme  (with  engravings,  Bamberg,  Edenville,  in  Orange  county.  New  Yoifc; 

1834,  folio);  see,  also,  Or&opadic  Aufi-  at  which  places  it  occurs  in  a  higUycr^ 

luia.  talline,    white    limestone,    and    likewisB 

SFiiiEi.t:UT.     (See  SodaliU.]  hwee  in  the  soil,  in  crystals  varying  fiom 

SeiHKi.1,^  l^uttlleRtAy and  Pktmaile).  the  wze  of  a  pea  and  undOT,  to   tboae 

The  primaiv  form  of  ihia  species  is  the  whose  miallest  diameter  ia   four  mcbea. 

regular  octahedron ;  and  this  is  the  figure  Their  colors  are  dther  tdack,   or  dark 

ui^er  which  it  generally  occurs.    It  ia  greeiiisb,  or  bluish  black,  thou^  it  is 

rarelv  modified  by  the  truncation  or  the  rarely  of  a  pale  pink,  or  reddeh-lMown. 

bevebnent  of  its  edges,  and  sometimes  These  ctystals  are  associated  with  hon- 

presents  itself  in  hemitrope  crystais.     Its  blende,  mica,  au^te,  idocrase  and  waipo- 

crystala  vary  in  dimenaions,  though  they  lite.     Spinelle  of  a   rich  green  cc4or  is 

are  usually  not  above   the  nze  of  a  pea.  abo  found  in  the  neighboring  county  of 

Their  cleavage  is  ver^  difficult;  fiscture  Sussex,  New  Jersey,  at  Franklin,  near 

conchoidol ;  lustre  vitreous ;    color  r^,  the  iron  works  in  that  place.    The  crys- 

pessing  into  blue  and  green,  also  into  yel-  tals  fivm  this  spot  are  highly  modified  in 

low,   OTOvvn  and  black ;    transparent  to  their  figure,  and  are   sometimes  neailT 

opaque;  hardneaa  above  that  of  quartz;  transparent.    Green  and  blue  spineUe  n 

q>ecific  siavity  3.5.    The  red  varieties  also  found  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  linw 

of  ^inelle  are  called,  by  jewellers,  mi-  quarries    of    Bolton,    Boxbrarough    and 

Twiie  niiy,  while  those  possessed  of^  a  Chelmsford.     Clear  and   finely-eoiwed 

darker  color  are  called  C^lomle  or  Pleo-  red  varietur  of  the  present   qvecies  are 

fiatU.    The  following  onaivsea — the  first  highly  [vized  as  ornamental  stones  in 

of  which  is  by  Berzelius,  ttie  second  by  jewelry.     They  go  generally  by  the  name 

Klaprotii,  and  the  third  1^  Deecodla — ei-  of  tpituUe  ruiy,  or  baltu  nun/. 
hftit  the  chemical  compoeiiion  of  the       Se>inet;  a  stringed  instrument,  fttrmef- 

speciea :  ly  much  in  use,  but  now  superseded  by  the 
pianolbrte,  somewhat  similar  to  the  harp- 

i.Bi»       3.a»,Hii.        Sj^piM.  ^chord,and,  hketbatjConsistinAofacaee, 

gg.OO  soiindine-btird,  keys,  jacks,and  a  bridge. 

3.00  "^''^  dinerence  between  the  spinet  and 

1H.0O  the  hnrpsichord  is,  tliat  the  latter  is  laij^, 

16.00  B"<1  eonlains  two  or  three  sets  of  jacks  inil 

0,00  strings,  BO  disposed  and  tuned  as  to  admit  of 

a  variety  of  Slope,  wiule  the  fbrmerhasonly 

9&59         100.50  98.00  ""e  set  of  jaclcs  and  atriogs,  and  conee- 

qusntly  only  one  stop.    When  the  spinet 

The  red  varieliea,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  was  fiiat  brought  into  usc^  though  its  in- 

the  blow-pipe,  become  black  and  opaque;  vention  wascertainly  anterior  to  ifaai  of  tbt 

on  cooling,  they  appear  first  green,  ttten  harpsichord,  is  not  exactly  known.    But 

almost  coloriess,  and  at  last  re-assume  that  it  is  derived  fivm  tiie  hvp  is  evides^ 

their  red  color.     They  are  with  difficult  from  its  character  as  well  as  comtrucliaiV 

thaed   with  the  aid  of  borax— tnelting,  intental  and  external ;  and,  indeed,  it  ma 

however,  a  little  more  easily  with  salt  of  migmolly  called  the  raiicM  harp,  tbougk 
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HBca  danmiuiBted  ipiutt,  from  in  quill%  principle*  of  the  two  pT«c«diiig  inventioiia, 

whkh  resemble  thorua,  called,  ia  Lntin,  SDd  produces  fiuer  yun  tbtm  that  which 

tpina.  isq^unm  evhet  of  the  other  mBchinea. 

Smnnna.     When  the  fibreB  of  cotton.  It  baa  now  nearly  Bupeieeded  the  jenny, 

wool,  or  flax,  are  intended  to  be  woven,  4.  The  jfotocr  loom  for  weaving  by  water 

they  are  reditced  to  fine  threada,  of  luii-  or  ateam  power,  which  was  introduced 

S>na  aize,  by  the  well-known  protfm  of  about  the  end  of  the  righteentb  century, 

■pinning.    Frevioualy  to  the  middle  of  the  and  has  received  various  modifications 

Ian  century,  this  process  was  performed  The  fbrecoing  frindamental  machines  aie 

by  hand,  with  the  aid  of  the  common  used  in  Uie  same  or  di^rent  enablish- 

qiinning-wheel.    Locks  of  cotton  or  wool,  ments,  and  for  dlfierent  purposes.    But, 

previously  carded,  were  attached  to  a  beddee  these,  various  aunliaiy  mechinee 

ra[Hdly  revolvinf  spindle,  driven  by  a  are  necessary  to   perform   intermediate 

ta^  wbed,  and  were  stretched  or  drawn  opcradons,  and  to  prepare  the  material  as 

out  by  the  band,  at  the  same  time  that  it  poeees  from  one  stage  of  the  monuftc' 

the^  wwe  twisted  by  the  spindle,  i^xxi  tUK  to  another.     The  number  of  these 

whtcb  they  were  afterwards  wound.  Fiax,  machinea,  and  the  cbangea  and  improve- 

the  fitves  of  wUch  are  longer  and  more  ments  which  have  been  mode  in  their 

pAsUel,  was  loosed  wound  upon  a  distaff,  construction  from  time  to  time,  render  it 

from  which  the  fitnee  were  selected  and  iinponble  la  convey,  in  a  work  like  the 

dtawn  out  by  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  present,  any  accmate  idea  of  their  forma- 

at  the  same  time  were  twisted  by  flyers,  tion  in  detail.     We  have  already  giveti, 

and  wound  upon  a  bobbin,  which  revolv-  in  the  article  CoUon  Manufaetvrt,  a  brief 

ed  witii  s  velocity  somewhat  lees  than  view  of  the  principal  changes  which  the 

that  >>f  the  fleers.    The  manufacture  of  raw  material  undergoes  preparatory  to 

flexible  stuffi  by  means  of  machinery,  spinnins  in    a  modern    cotton   factory, 

Jirating  on  a  large  scale,  is  an  invention  founded  and  improved  upon  the  general 

the  Imt  centiuy.    Although  of  recent  principles  of  Arkwrigbt     The  roving 

dale,  it  has  given  birth  to  some  of  the  bebg,  as  there  described,  tmnsferred  to 

most  elaborate  and  wonderful  combina-  the  spinning  finme,  it  is  once  more  drawn 

tiona  of  mechaidsm,  and  Blreadr  coneti-  out  bv  rolkrs  and  twisted  by  flyers,  so 

lulea,  e^iecially  in  En^and  and  in  this  that  trie  ginning  is  little  more   than   a 

coimtry,  an  important  source  of  national  icpetiCon  of  the  proces  gone  through  in 

wealth  and  prosperity.     The  character  of  making  the  roving,  except  that  the  cotton 

the  machinery  which  has  been  applied  to  is  now  twisted  into  a  stroag  thread,  and 

die  monu&cture  of  cotton,  at  (Afferent  cannot  any  longer  be  extended  by  dnw- 

tiines,  has  been  various.    There  are,  how-  ing.     The  flyers  of  the  spinning  frame 

ever,   several    leading    inventionB,   upon  are  driven  by  bands,  which  receive  their 

which  most  of  the  essential  processes  are  motion  in  some  cases  from  a  horizontal 

founded,  and  which  have  given  to  their  fly  wheel,  and  in  others  from  a  longitudi- 

autbots  a  peaier  shaiB  of  celebrity  than  nil  cylinder.    As  the  thread  is  sufficiently 

the  re«.     Theee  are,    1.  The  tpmnmg  strong  not  to  break  with  a  slight  force, 

Cig.  This  machine  was  invented  by  the  resistance  of  the  bobbins  bv  fKctJon  ia 
bard  Hargreavee,  in  1767,  and,  in  its  relied  on  to  wind  it  up,  instead  of  having 
simplest  form,  rceembled  a  number  of  the  spindles  geared  together  and  turned 
■[Hndlee  turned  by  a  common  wheel,  or  with  an  exact  velocity,  as  they  are  in  the 
cylinder,  which  was  worked  by  hand,  common  double  speeder.  In  the  ginning 
It  stretched  out  the  threads  as  ID  common  frame  the  heart  motion  is  i«taiDed  to 
spinning  of  carded  cotton.  3.  The  unfer  regulate  the  rise  and  fallof  the  rail,  and 
ipinmngfiame,  invented  by  Richard  Ark-  in  those  frames  which  spin  the  woof,  or 
wrighl,  in  1769.  The  enential  and  most  filling,  it  is  applied  by  a  progressive  sort 
important  feature  in  this  invention  con-  of  cone,  the  section  of  which  is  heart- 
■ists  in  the  drawing  out  or  elongating  of  shaped,  and  which  acts  remotely  to  dis- 
til© cotton,  by  causing  it  to  pass  between  tribute  the  thread  in  conical  layeis  upon 
successive  pairs  of  rollers,  which  revoke  the  bobbins,  that  it  may  unwind  more  easi- 
withdifieruit  vdoi^ties,  and  which  act  as  ly  when  placed  in  the  shuttle.  {SeeMvie 
mbstitutes  for  the  finger  and  thumb,  as  ;^nmn^,  WtmiiTtg,  and  fVoMen  .Afonu- 
(ippUed  in  common  spinning.  These  factart;  also  Bigelow's  TVc&noIoj^.) 
roUera  are  combined  with  the  spindle  and  Spirola,  Ambrose,  marquis  of,  one  of 
flyeraofthecommonflaxwheel.  3,  The  the  most  distinguished  generals  of  his  age, 
MuIe.  This  was  invented  by  Samuel  was  bom  at  Genoa,  in  1569.  His  brother 
Orompton,  in  1779.     It   comtnnea  the  Frederic,  who  bad  been  appointed  to  the 
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coumand  of  Oie  Spuiiah  fleet  on  tbe  for  twelve  jeen  (1609).    The  neigfabor- 

coast  of  the  Netberiands,  induced  him  to  hood  of  JuIiers-CleTeB-Berg  had  tempted 

join  the  Spoaiah  forces  in  (he  Low  Coun-  the  Dutch  to  take  part  in  the  dispute  con- 

triea,  with  9000  lulian  and  Spanish  vete-  cemiu^  the   Buccceaion    to   that   duchy, 

rans.     AAertho  numner  of  the  old  Italian  (see  La^ut),  and  Spain,   instigated  by 

tmidotlim,    or     leadera,    who    collected  bati«d  ofPrMeBtaiiliimi,  by  her  connexion 

forces  on  their  own  account,   and  then  with  ^e  house  of  Austiia,  and  the  hope 

aeired  at  their  head  in  the  pay  of  tbe  of  recovering   her  lost   dommion  over 

Italian  Mates,  he  was  permitted  to  pay  bis  Holland,  entered    into   the   war   (1631). 

troops  himself,  and  to  receive  his  com-  Cleves  fell   into  tbe   hands  of  Spinola, 

pensetion    from    the    Spemiah    treasury.  Breda  was  invested  by  the  Spanish  tbrces. 

This  circumstance,  at  a  ttme-  when  the  and  Maurice  perished   in  his  efibrts  to 

conduct  of  wats  depended  so  much  upon  compel   the   enemy   to    raise   tbe   sieee. 

tbe  troops  being  paid  regulariy,  and  the  Spinola  himself  was  made  sick  bj  iie 

best  concerted  expeditions  failed  for  want  noxious  air  of  tbe  maraby  soil ;  but  the 

(rf*  money,  nwured  him   of  the   success  gates  were  fin&lhr  opened  to  him  after  a  ten 

which  soon  rendwed  him  so  celebrated,  months'  siege  [May,  1625).     This  was  his 

While  mutiny  and  insubordination  pre-  last  achievement;  his  health  obliged  him 

vailed  in  the  rest  of  the  aimy,  his  9000  to  resign  the  command,  although  lie  once 

Walloons  were  models  of  discipline  and  more  appeared  in  the  field,  in  Italy  (1630). 

order.    Tbe  archduke  Albert  of  Austria,  But  chagrin  at  the   ill  treatment  of  the 

whom  Philip  II  had  ajroointed  governor  Spanidj  court  hastened  his  death,  which 

of  the  Netherlands,  employed  Spinola  m  ,took  place  in  1630,'  too  soon  for  Spain, 

tbe  capture  of  Osteud,  which  had  been  but  not  too  soon  for  bis  fame,  which,  per- 

so  long  besieged  by  the  Spanish  troops,  bans,   like    that    of   Tilly,   would    have 

that    Albert    despaired    of   reducing    it.  suffered,  had  he  lived  to  encounter  Gus- 

Spinola  was  more  successful :  it  felt  into  tavus    Adolphus,      His    rival,    Maurice, 

bis  hands  in  1604,  after  having  sustained  when  asked  who  was  the  greatest  captain 

asiege  of  three  years  and  two  monclis.  of  the  ago,  said,  "Spinola  is  the  secoDd." 
He  obtained  possession  of  a  mere  heap  of  SpinozA.  (See  Appendix  to  ibis  vol.) 
ruins,  but   his    reputation   was  al   once        Sfihal.     Geometry  usually   consideiB ' 

^read  over  all  Europe,  in  which  every  two  curves,  under  the  name  of  tpiraU — 

eye  was  fixed  upon  this  uege.     Spinola  tbe  logarithmic  and  that  of  Archimedes. 

hastened  to  Madrid,  to   ^ve  the  feeble  (q.  v.)    The  latter  is  generally  defined  to 

Philip   information   of   the   slate   of  his  be  a  curve  of  the  circular  kind,  which  in 

troops,  and  received  full  powers  to  sup-  iu  progress  recedes  from  its  centre.     But 

■pcoBB   their  disorders.      He  was  named  it  is  easily  perceived  that  this  d   _._ 

commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Spanish  is  not  mathematically  saiis&ctory. 

and   Italian   forces  in  the    Netberiands.  spiral  may  be  imagined  to  be  thus  VBt- 

On  his  way  beck  to  the  theatre  of  war,  he  rated:  If  a  right  line  has  one  enA  fixed, 

had  a  conversation   with   Henry   IV,  at  while  the  other  describes  (he  periphery 

Paris,  who  inquired  of  him  his  plan  for  of  a  circle,  and  at  the  same  time  a  point 

the  next  campaign.    Spinola  explained  to  is  conceived  to  advance  continually  on 

him  all  h^  dedgna  without  reserve ;  but  tbe  right  line  from  the  fixed  towards  die 

Henry,  supposing  that  this  was  a  mere  movable  end,  this  point,  with  its  double 

feint,  and  that  he  would  follow  exactly  a  motion,  will  describe  a  spiral  curve.     The 

contrary  course,  communicated  hisauspi-  spiral  spring  of  a  walcb  gives  a  good  idea 

cions  to  prince  Maurice,  and  both  of  them  of  this  curve. 

were  thus  completely  duped.  "Others,"  Spire,  or  Speter  (anciently  Abrioma- 
said  Henty,  "deceive  their  enemies  by  ytw,  and  Aem«(e»);  a  city  of  Bavaria,  caui- 
fclsebood,  Spinola  by  the  truth."  Maurice  tal  of  the  circle  of  the  Rhine,  formerly  the 
at  length  discomed  the  artifice,  but  was  copital  of  a  bishopric  of  the  same  name ; 
able  to  gain  no  dArisive  advantage  over  bis  13  miles  soutb-weRt  of  Heidelberg ;  Ion. 
adversary.  The  two  generals  ^ly  availed  8"  26'  E.;  lat.  49°  19*  N. ;  population, 
themselves  of  the  fortresses  and  tbe  nature  7700,  chiefly  Lutherans.  It  contaiiu  an 
of  the  ground,  to  keep  each  'other  in  old  cathedral,  in  the  Lombard  or  Byzan- 
check.  A  decisive  uavol  action  near  tine  style  of  architecture,  beK>in  by  Con- 
Gibraltar,  in  which  the  whole  Spanish  rad  in  10-30,  and  finished  t^-  Henry  l\  in 
fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  Dutch  admiral  1061,  and  a  g^-mnasium.  It  was  fre- 
Heemskeik  (1607),  induced  the  Spanish  qucntly  tlieseol  of  the  German  diet,  and 
court  to  propose  an  armistice,  which  was  it  ivos  m  tbe  diet  held  hei«  in  1529,  that 
concluded  between  Spinola  and  Maurice  a  ;ro(eti,  entered  against   certain   pro- 
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aandiDgB  of  the  emperor,  (»acuied  for  the  StBica  (3d  «d^  1833),  cixitiDued  by  Suto- 
refonnera  the  Dame  of  Prtdettantt,  The  riue.  He  also  wrote  a  HistoiT'  of  the 
bishopric  of  Spire,  in  the  circle  of  the  Danish  Revolution  of  1660  (1796),  and 
Upper  Rhine,  contained  about  55,000  in-  many  articles  in  the  G6itingen  Historical 
babitsnB,  on  594  square  miles.  Much  of  Masazine,  which  he  edited  in  conueiioD 
'  inous  and  covered  with  for-  wiu  Meinen.  (q.  t.)  All  his  works  are 
1  secularized  in  1802,  and  in  German.  Tliey  are  iiill  of  research, 
now  belongs  partly  to  Bavaria  and  partly  erudition,  and  just  reflection,  condae,  yet 
to  Baden.  complete.      He  never  colors ;   the  iacia 

SPiHiTniLKs; theofficovwhoauperin'  apeak  for  themselvfs.  .His  s^le  is  not 
tended  the  observance  of  pienr  and  eood  free  from  nesligence.  His  complete 
morals  in  the  seminaries  of  the  Catfiohc  works  were  puUished  by  W&chter(StutI- 
bishops,  and  direct  (he  religious  eier-  cart.  1827).  Plank,  Heeien,  Hugo  and 
cises ;  also  a  branch  of  the  Franciscans.       Woitmann  have  borne  testimony  to  his 

SpiKiTniLiaM ;  that  hypoiheds  in  phi-  merit, 
looophy,  according  to  which,  1.  eveiy  SpiTZBEKeEit,  or  East  Grkesi^wo  ;  a 
thing  is  spirit ;  2.  the  physical  yniceem  group  of  islands,  in  the  Frozen  sea,  sup- 
&om  the  spiritual,  and  can  be  explained  posed  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  air 
from  it ;  3.  the  hunian  soul,  in  pamcular,  Hugh  Willoughby,  in  the  year  1553. 
is  oppoaed  to  matter,  or  the  physical  phe-  They  received  their  name  m>ni  their 
Domena  can  be  explained  m>m  ihe  soul,  mountainous  and  rocky  ^ipearance.  The 
Spiritualism  is  opposed  to  materialism.  Bun  never  sets  for  three  months — June, 
and  therefore  may  be  called  immaieriai-  July  and  August :  for  ihe  rest  of  the  year, 
uiB.  (See  Matter.)  The  system  of  Des  it  is  hardly  seen,  light  being  chiefly  pro- 
Cartes  had  the  characterofejiirilualism.        duced  by   the  Aurora  Borealis.     In  tho 

SnsiTDODB  LiqnoBS.  (See  the  article  mouth  of  June  it  freezes ;  in  July  the 
Ttmptranee.)  heat  is  violent;  the  cold  returns  in  Au- 

Spithcad  ;  a  noted  roadstead  for  ship-  gusL  On  the  coasts  ate  found  whalea, 
ping  in  the  English  channel,  situated  m-  sea-dogs,  sea-cows  and  sea-lions,  with  oth- 
tween  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ermarineandamphibiousanimals.  These 
.  directly  facing  Portsmouth  harbor.  It  islands  are  uninhabited.  Eight  English 
18  about  twenty  miles  in  extent,  and  is  said  sailors,  accidentally  left  there  by  a  whale- 
to  be  capable  of  holding  1000  vessels  in  fishing  ship,  survived  the  winter,  and  were 
great  security.  brouKnt  home  the  next  season.      The 

Spittle.    (See  iSsIiDO.)  Dutui  attempted  to  setde  a  colony  there^ 

Spittler,  Louis  Timothy,  baron  von,  but  the  settlers  perished.  Bchmeerenbimr 
It  distinguiabed  German  historian,  was  iBthebe«hBrbor(inlon.9°51' E.;  lat.?^ 
bom  at  Stuttgart,  in  1753.  He  showed,  «'  N.)  in  tho  later  season  of  the  whole 
«t  a  very  early  age,  a  disposition  for  his-  fisbeiy.  Lon.6°  to  16°  E. ;  lat  75'  Sff  to 
torical  and  critical  research.  From  1771  79°  40*  K.  (See  the  article  ^forth  Polar 
to  1775  he  studied  at  Tfilnneen.  In  1777,  Expeiiiwni ;  and  Scoresby'e  work  on  the 
be  was  an  instructer  in  the  theological    Aitic  Regitmt.) 

aeminary  at  Tlitnngen.  Here  he  pro-  Sfix,  John  Baptist  von,  a  distinguished 
duced  his  Critica]  Inquiry  into  the  60th  German  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Hoch- 
I^odicean  Cnnon  (Bremen,  1777) ;  His-  stadt,  in  Bavaria,  in  1781,  and,  after  de- 
tory  of  the  Cup  in  the  lord's  Supper ;  voting  two  vears  to  the  study  of  theology, 
History  of  the  Canon  Law  to  the  Times  wBaled,by  his  taste  for  nalursi  ecience,to 
of  die  spurious  ludore  (Halle,  17781  all  apply  himself  to  medicbe.  In  1808,  the 
in  German ;  and  was  sppointednro/u^or  Bavarian  government  provided  him  with 
ordituxriut  of  philosopny  at  Gottingen.  the  means  of  visiting  raris  for  the  pur- 
In  1797,  he  was  made  a  privy  counsellor  pose  of  studying  comparative  anatomy ; 
in  his  native  countiy.  In  1806,  he  was  and  soon  after  his  return  appeared  his 
ai^inted  a  minister  of  the  Wtjrtember^  History  of  ail  Zoological  Systems,  from 
government,  and  curator  of  the  uni-  the  time  of  Aristotle  (in  German).  In 
vetri^  of  T&bingen.  He  died  in  1810.  181S,  he  published  hia  Cephalogtnait, 
His  cnief  works  are  Sketch  of  the  His-  «eu  Capiiu  OMCt  iStrutltini  per  <mmta.Am- 
tory  of  the  Christian  Church ;  Hiatory  malium  Ctaua,  &C.,  tracing  the  human 
of  W&rtemberg  under  the  Counts  and  head,  in  its  gradual  developenient,&am 
Dukes  (G6ttinffen,  17S2] ;  History  of  those  of  insects,  up  through  all  cla»es  of 
Wfirtemberg  (ibid.,  1783);  History  of  the  animals.  In  1817,  doctor  Spix  was  ap- 
Principalis  of  Hanover  (l786);  and  Out-  pointed  by  the  government,  with  doctor 
lines  of  the  Historv  of  the  European    Manius,  to  make  a  scientific  expeditioo  to 
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BnziL    The  trarellen  landed  at  Rio  de  interweavinff  the    strands  b  a    renilar 

Janeiro,  July  14,aiid,  after  exploriug  the  manQer.     There  ore  several  melho^  of 

UBlerti  DBctB  of  the   empire,   emhariced  B)>lici[ig,  ^according   to  the  aervices  for 

on  the  Amazons,  July,  1919,  which  they  which  it 'is  intended;   sU   of  which  are 

ascended,  and    returned    to   Europe   in  dixtinruiihed  by  iiarticular  epithets.   The 

1830.     Dor.tor  Spia  died  in  1826.     The  term  is  also  iiBed  in  arehitecuuE.    (See 

resulta   of  the  expedition  to  Btszil  hn^'B  vol.  i,  page  338.) 

been  given  it)  the  following  woriu;  Tnr-  Hplintess  ;  the  pieces  of  a  ship's  side, 

els  in  Brazil  (from  the  Oerman,  London,  inasts,  decks,  &c^  which,  being  knocked 

1834) ;  Spix's  Simia,  Serpenta,  l^ttudi-  off  by  a  shot,  acquire  great  velocity,  and 

net  et  Ratur,  ^ti,  jjaetrict  Bratilientet ;  trequeotly  do  more  damage  amung  the 

and  Manius'sG«ncra  et  SpecUt  i'lanterum,  men  than  the  shot  itself. 

&c.  fMunicli,  18S4 — %),  Abva  Genera  tt  Sflinter-Nettino  j  sinnet  made  into 

Speaet   Piantanan,   &c.   (3d  vol.,  folio,  nets,  and  nailed  upon  the  inner  pan  of 

1S29),  and  Icont*  ttUcta  Pbtntarma  eryp-  the  ship's  sides,  to  lessen  the  effect  of  tlie 

togamicarum  BnuUieruivm  (1329,  folio).  splinters. 

Spi^ncnnoLOor  (&om  cnXi^nr,  BO  jn-  Spodduike  is  a  mineral  found  nuusive, 

tratine) ;   a  blanch   of  anatomy,  which  in  large  cleavable  individuals,  nhoae  pri- 

treats  of  the  viscera,  including  not  only  mary  form  is  an  oblique  rhombic  pnsm 

the  viscera  of  the  at>domen,  but  all  the  of  ^VP.     Its  cleavage,  parallel  with  the 

organs  contained  in  the  other  cavities  of  lateral plsneaof  this  figure,i9easilyefieci' 

the  body,  as  the  brain,  lungs,  &c.  ed ;  but  its  terininal  cleavages  are  obsciuv 

SPLeEH,  or  Hilt  (Greek  rnX^r,  Latin  Iu8trepearly;colorvanousshade8ofgniy' 

lUn)i  a  spongy  viscus,  varying  much  in  ish-green,   passing  into    greenish- white 

form   and  size,  situated  on  the  leftside,  streak  while;  tratUlucent;  brittle;   hard- 

between  the   eleventh  and  twelfth  false  ness  nearly  equal  to  that  of  quarts ;  spe- 

ribs,   and  covered   with  a  mmple,    finn  cific  gravity  1^17.     It  consists  of 

■     ■   '  ?''3Ur=-  ?ii°.. *« 
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Uthia, 


(See  Stotnadi.)     ft  is  of  an  oval  form,  and 

about  one  fifth  smaller  than  the  liver.   Its  umia. 

upper surfiice  is  connected  vrith  the  dia-  nriHnf.f' 

fhragm,  and  its  interior  with  the  stomach.         ^"^^  ■"  

I  ia  convex  towards  the  ribs,  and  concave  ,  «>  m 

internally,   and   of  a  livid   color.      The  ^"^"^ 

splenic  artery  ia  very  large  in  proportion  If  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  it  kiaes  its  tnna- 

to  the   size  of  the  organ,  and  IS  divided  parency  and  color.     Before  the  bio w-piue, 

into  numerous  small  brancbM  penetrating  itexfobateB,intumesces,and  then  melts  in- 

thesubetanceof  the  s{deen.    The  splenic  to  a  nearly  coloriese,  transparent  dsss.    It 

vein  is  larger  than  the  artery  in  the  juxt-  occura  in  primitive  rocks,  usually  anoci- 

porlion  of  nve  to  one,  and,  by  its  junction  ated  with  quartz  and  feldspar.      It   was 

with  the  mesenteric,  constitutes  the  trunk  first  discovered  in  Sweden,  at  Utoe,  afier- 

of  the  vena  porttt,  which  carries  tlie  blood  wards  at  Sterzingen,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  wa^ 

inis  the  substance  of  the  liver.    From  this  constdered  a  tare  niinera)  until  witbio  i 

splenic  artery,  several  bnnchee  (called  few  years,  during  which  period  it  hu 

tnua  brevia)  go  off  to  the  stomach,  which  been  found  in  the  neatest  abundance  in 

they  supply  with  blood.    The  uses  of  the  Massachusetts,  in  me  towns  of  Goshen, 

spleenare  entirely  unknown;  btit  they  ap-  Chesterfield  and  Sterling, 

pear  to  have  some  connexion  with  the  Spohn,  Frederic  Augustus  William,  a 

procees  of  digeetion.    The  spleen  is  sub-  distinguished    German    ))liilologer,    iras 

ject  to  inflammation   (jipfenifitj,  and,  as  bom   at   Dortmund,  in  1792,  studied  at 

often  happens  alter  agues,  the  inflamme-  Wiiteiibe^c,  snd  became  professor  of  the 

tinn  sometimes  becomes  chronic    The  Greek  and  Latin  langti^^ea  at  Leipac  in 

tumor  is  itiea  commonly  called  the  ague-  1S19.     Notwithstanding  hia   eariy   deatb 

enJU,  though  that  name  is  also  given  to  a  in  1834,  he  had  published  several  works, 

tumor  of  uie  liver  succeeding  intermit-  which  show  bis   leamiug  and  induetty. 

tenl*     It  is  also  in  some  cases  too  feeble  Amorig  them  are  a  dissertation  Dt  .^gM 

in  its  action,  and  then  the  digestioa  sufTeis.  Triyano  (1814);  Comnieniariiu  de  ixirema 

Spleen  is  also  sometimes  used  to  signify  O^titx  Parte ;  JVicephori  Blemmida  duo 

the  lofpotJamdriara.  (q.  v.)  Oputctdageographica ;  heciionut  T'Awr- 

SpLtcina,  among  seamen,  to  join  the  riba  (1822  and  1^3).     The  last  yean  of 

two  ends  of  a  rope  together,  or  to  unite  his  life  were  devoted  to  Egyptian  studiea ; 

Ike  etid  of  a  rope  to  wy  part  tbereof|  by  and  on  account  of  his  s^em  ot'  lu«v- 
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rijTphics  will  be  fbund  under  that  head,  their  furtber  instructUHL     But  Neuider, 

His  friend   Seyfbrlh  (q.  v.]  has  edited  in  bis  excellent  General  History  of  the 

•ooie  of  his  papers  on  tlus  subject  ChriBdan  Religion  and   Church    (Ham- 

Spobr,  I^ius,  a  distiiiguiBlied  violiO'  burg,  18S6,  vol.  i,  pan  2),  says  that  spon- 

player  and  composer,  was  bom  in  1783^  son  were  probably  introduced  with  the 

St  Seeeen,  in  Brunswick,  visited  Runia,  baptiBm  of  in&nts,  in  order  to  make  a 

and,    in   1805,   was   appointed    concert-  proiesraon  of  the  Christian  faith  in  their 

master  at   GJoIha,  where   he   composed  name,  and  to  guarant;  their  reUgioua  ed- 

manymuncal  {necee,  mostly  instnimental,  ucstion.      Tertullian,  who  opposed  the 

also  songs,  an  oratorio  (the  Last  Judg-  baptism  of  infimta,  mentioDB  the  ease  of 

ment),  Mid  an  opera  (the  Duel   of  the  the  sponsois  as  one  of  the  obfectMns,  be- 

Lovera).     He  is  probably  at  present  the  cause  they  must  take  upon  themselves  ui 

most  perfect  performer  on  the  violin  in  obligation,  which  tbey  may  be  prevented 

Germany.     In  1813,  he  received  an  a^  from  fulfilling  by  death  or  the  Hnfiilneas 

Kintment  in  Vienna.    Here  he  wrote  bis  i^the  godchUd.    The  Roman  and  Grade 

nst  (1814),   bis  first  great  symphony.  Catholic  churches  conader  the  relation 

and  the  oratorio  Germany  DelivenvL    (n  of  die  sponsor  to  the  godchild  a  kind  of 

1817,  be  went   to  Italy,  where  he  met  adoption,  and  therefore  fortnd  marriage 

with  great  applause.    In  1819,  he  went  between  them.     Between  the  b-ponsora 

to  London,  and  at  present  is  chapel-mas-  themselvee,  they  do  not  allow  maiTiage  to 

ter  in  Cassel.     He  has  product  many  take    place.      The   Catholics  aometimes 

works  be^es  those  above  mentioned  ;  take  a  sponsor  for  coDSrmebon. 

for  inktance,  the  operas  of  Zemire  and  SponrANions  ConansTion.  The  phe- 

Azor,  Jeasonda,   and    Peter   of  Apone.  nomenonofcumbuBdon,  it  is  well  known,    . 

His  oiBlorio    "  The   End  of  Things"  is  is  ofian  produced  by  friction,  fennenta' 

somewhat  in   Mozart's    style.     Spobr  is  tion,  and  other  causes,  without  the  appli' 

one  of  the   greatest    harmoniats.     His  cation  of  fire.    Forests  have  soroetimeB 

compositions  have   been  blamed   for  an  lieen  set  on  fire  by  the  fiictiou  of  dry 

exceuof  modulation.  wood;  and  it  is  well  known  that  moist 

Spoleto  ;    a    delegation,    formerly  a  wool,   bay,   com,    madder,    meal,    malt, 

duchy,  of  the  ecclesiastical  states,  com-  hemp  and  flas,  and  linseed-oil,  and  other 

prising  the  great  part  of  ancient  Umbria ;  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  take  fire 

population,  102,w3.  of  themselves.     In  the  latter  case,   die 

Spoleto,  the  capital  of  the  delegation,  combustion  is  the  result  of  a  chemical  ac- 

with  a  population  of  6000, '»  a  bishop's  tion,  being  produced  by  the  decompoei- 

see,  and  lies  fifty-three  miles  north  of  tion  of  the  substance  inflamed,  and  a  new 

Rome ;  Ion.  13°  Sff  E. ;  lal.  42°  4^  N. ;  on  combination  of  its  component  parts,  or  by 

an  eminence  near  the  small  river  Mareg-  some  other  chemical    cliange,  attended 

^a.     It  was  once  the  residence  of  some  with  the  evolution  of  heat.    (See  Comimt- 

of  the  Gothic  kings.     It  contains  tvranty-  Hon,  and  Oxygen.)   A  similar  phenomenon 

two  churches,  twenty-one  convents,  and  is  exhibited  on  sprinkling  new-burnt  lime 

•eventeen  hermitaees,  and  several  ruins  with  water,  which   is  rapidly  absorbed 

of  Roman  antiquities,  the  chief  of  which  with  the  evolution  of  heat  and  lighL   The 

ore  a  triumphal  arch,  an  aqueduct,  and  heat,  in  this  instance,  proceeds  from  the 

an  ampbitfaealre.    The  catbedial  is  built  consolidation  of  the  liquid  water  into  the 

almost  endrely  of  maible,  and  cootuns  lime,  and  the  consequent  developement  of 

some  good  [nctures.  the  latent  caloric  which  always  attends 

SponnEE,  in  prosody ;  a  foot  consisting  the  conversion  of  a  liquid  into  a  solid, 

of  two  long  syUables,   as  oomci.    (See  (See  Caloric.)    There  have  also  been  in- 

JOuthm.]  Btanceo  of  apontaneotts  combustion  taking 

SponoE.  (SeeJppeniir,endofthisvol.)  place  in  livinp  bodies,  by  which  they  have 

Spohsoiu     (See    Godfalhtr.)     To  the  been  reduced  to  Hsbes,     It  has  been  ob- 

remarks  contained  in  that  article  we  will  served  that  perscns  who  have  sufiered  in 

only  add  that,  when  the  person  baptized  this  way  were  addicted  to  the  excessive 

is  an  adult,  the  sponsor  answers  for  his  use  of  ardent  spirits, 

religious  belief.   Some  suppose  thai  spon-  SponTim,  Gasparo,  one  of  the   roost 

aors  came  into  use  in  the  lirat  centuriea  distinguished  theatrical  composeis  now 

of  Christianity,  when  the  assurance  of  a  living,  snoce  1819  master  of  the  chiml  of 

Chriatian  of  known  character,  that  those  }he  king  of  Prussia,  was  bom  in  1778,  at 

who   presented   themselves  for   baptism  Cesi,  a  small  city  in  the  States   of  the 

vrere  worthy  of -it,  was  conndered  requi-  Church.    He  studied  muuc  at  Bologn^ 

site.    Tlas  surety  waa  also  to  answer  ibr  at  Rome  and  at  Naples.    At  the  age  of 
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aavenlMn,  be  cwDpoaed  the  optm  bt^^  fierse,  rude  or  re&wd,  bodilj'  or  ioideet- 
IPunti^AdU  Amite,  which  waa  rec«ir-  ual,u  they  are  tinged  by  Kb  babita  and 
ed  with  gr««t  applaiue.  lite  next  year  ebaracter,  on  which  tfaey  recim<ooally  cx- 
ha  Weill  to  Rome,  then  to  Venice,  but  eriMaeapoweriul  influenCB.  Beeideanu- 
•oon  returned  to  Rome,  and  afterwardB  meroua  local  holydaja  and  aporla,  such  as 
wNit  to  Naples.  Here  he  lived  with  the  barven^ome,  in  honor  of  Ceres  end 
Cimaroaa ftre  yearn, after  which  be  went  Bacchus,  tbepamfaeneea  (q.T.},ce)ehraied 
to  Florence  um  Palermo.  After  hAviog  in  hooor  of  HiDerva  by  all  the  people  of 
produced  fourteen  operas,  eleven  comic  Attica,  &&,  there  wen  four  great  mdonal 
and  three  serious,  for  the  beat  tbeatrea  in  fonivais  amons  the  Oree^  open  to  all 
It>ly,he  resolved  to  go  to  Paris.  Here  pea^eoftbe&ecisDDSme.  The  Olym- 
he  was  fint  made  known  by  his  Fata  pic,  Pythian,  Noiimmd  and  IsdumangHnca 
fSIov^a,  iriiicb  was  brought  mit  in  1804.  (see  the  articles),  were  great  public  feeti- 
I£b  opera  of  Mihoo  attracted  nneral  ad-  vale,  which  insnred  that  polished  people 
miration.  Hia  great  opera  is  the  VeslsL  with  a  love  of  the  aria,  and  imbued  them 
In  1809,  hii  Ferdinand  Cortez  appeared  with  the  spirit  of  social  life.  In  these 
at  the  imperial  opera ;  but  it  seems  not  to  games,  which  were  at  once  religioua  las- 
have  maintained  the  fame  acquired  by  the  tivala  and  commercial  fairs,  the  ^ymnas- 
VeBtsJ :  it  is,  however,  a  work  full  of  stnrit  tic  and  muracol  contests  were  exhibited  in 
and  enn^, and  the  contrast  in  it  between  union  (see  Mvtic);  and  the  productioDS 
the  hesithen  Mexicans  and  the  Christian  of  gtmus,  poems  end  histories,  wei«  re- 
Spaniards  is  excellently  represented.  In  beamed  before  all  that  was  dwice  and 
December,  1819,  his  opera  of  Ol^pia  learned  of  Greece,  surrounded  by  the 
was  brou^t  upon  the  stage  in  Pans.  It  masterpieces  of  statuary,  painting  and 
is  supposed  tfa«t  its  lukewarm  reception,  architecture.  The  pub^c  amusemenlsof 
and  the  fact  that  the  composer  did  a<A  tbe  Romans  were  of  a  fierce  end  san- 
receive  the  direction  of  the  gnoA  opera  guiaary,  or  of  a  coarse  and  rude  cbtiac- 
there,  induced  him  to  accept  Ute  office  of  ter.  Their  triumphs,  their  gladiatorial 
maslerof  the  chapel  at  Berlin.  Hii  later'  fights,  their  combatsof  wild  beasts,  fitat 
operas,  particularly  in  Beriin,  have  been  religiouB  festivities,  which  were  scnte*  of 
otriected  to  as  depending  too  much  on  the  boisterous  reveby,  showed  how  much  be- 
aid  of  stage  effect.  hind  the  Greeks  tiiey  were  in  re&oCTneal 

8voau>EB ;  the  general  name  for  nine-  and  taste.  (See  Circui,  Gfaufwdor*,  and 
teenialandsin the Archipelago(q.T.),lyiii^  TViun^)  In  the  middle  ages^retigion 
to  the  east  of  the  Cyclades.  Tne  princi-  and  war  were  the  chief  eteinenls  of  the 
pal  are  Scio,  or  Chios,  Samoe,  Cos,  social  life,  and  the  anniaenMnia  were 
Khodea  and  Lesbos  (see  the  articles),  chiefly  of  ft  religioua  or  militaty  cbaiar- 
Patmos,  or  Pathmos,  a  small  rocky  vAaaA  ter.  (See  Feslwai»,  Chioaky,  and  Tmtr- 
of  the  Sporadee,  is  celebrated  as  the  nameat.)  Many  of  the  modem  popular 
place  of  SL  John's  exile.  The  grotto  in  '  sports  originated  Irom  religious  fRHivak : 
which  be  ii  said  to  have  written  the  Apoc-  such  are  morris-dancea  [a,  v.),  theatrical 
olypee  is  still  shown,  and  a  monastery,  shows  [see  JWf*f«riu,  and  Afonilifiu],  &c. 
called  the  monagtay  s/  tht  ApoeidypK,  has  Bull-fights  (q.  v.)  continue  to  form  the  na- 
been  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  tional  amusement  of  the  Spaniards,  thou^ 
evenL  The  name  Spanuk*  is  derived  the  halting  of  beasts  has  nearly  gone  out 
from  the  Greek  mifur,  to  sow,  indi-  of  use  in  England.  Cock-fightmg,  hone- 
eating  the  scattered  position  of  the  racing,andboxing,DHtioivldanceB,aiidihe 
islands:  hence  the  medical  phrrse  tpo-  field  sports  of  hunting,  banddng or  arcb- 
raSe  diteasei,  in  opposition  to  epidatae,  ety,  are  the  favorite  amusements  of  some 
signifying  those  which  seize  a  few  per-  people.  But,  in  some  countries,  the 
SODS  at  sny  time  or  season.  progran  of  industry,  the  haUts  of  domes- 

Sports.  The  DfttionBl  amuBemeutB  and  tic  life,  and  the  general  difiii^on  of  bcx^s, 

pastimes  of  a  people  form  an  important  bave  in  a  K^c>U  measure  superseded  the 

feature  in  the  Dational  chamcter.    Taking  pastimes  which  were  fbimeny  so  univ^- 

their  tone  m)m  the  manners,  habits  and  sal.    (See  Strutt's  Sporti  and  PoHum*  of 

condition  of  the  age  or  country  in  which  Ike  Peo^  of  Engitmd ;  Brand's  i*oml»- 

they  prevail,   they   lead   ue  behind   the  Jiniufintiet ;  andSmOh't  figtamlt,  Gama 

sceneon  which  the  great  drama  of  public  and  .^uwnenb.)     Anumg  the  amuee- 

Kfe  is  exhiUted,  to  uie  daily  and  &miliar  ments  of  most  natioiis,  games  of  chance 

customs  and  events  of  popular  life.     The  hcdd  an   important  place,  and  are  un 

q>oTts  of  a  nation  ere  of  a  relwous  or  douhtedly  oCyerj  aitcieni  origin.    Tbtae 

maitiBl  spirit,  gay  and  mild,  or  datfc  and  in  wbiefa  the  fingers  are  die  iBstnunsMi. 
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sain  the  Italian  mora  (i^.  T.),aie  protwUf  latter  nonunaled  lum  oneofhiaehaplaiDa. 

the  oldesL    The  mTention  of  dice  (q.  t.)  His  uuiiDaey  with  bishop  Wilklua  cauaed 

ii  attributed  to  the   Greek  Pala]ne(leB  ;  himto  bechoeen  oueoflbe  fetkursofthe 

thatofcheM(q.v.)iothepeople  of  India,  new roval  aociety,  of  which,  in  1667,  he 

Both  games  were  known  to  the  Greeks  wrote  toe  hitVoir.    In  1668,  ho  edited  the 

and RomaiiB.  TbesameBofmixedcbaDce  Ladn  poems  of  Cowley,  to  , which  he 

~    '   ' '"     'ealso  oT  eai^y  origin.    These  added  a  life  of  the  author.  HisTepuIai' 


were  known  to  Efae  Romans,  but  they  were    aiul  talents  6a  society  rapidly  advanced 

{irincipaliy  attached  to  games  of  chance    him  in  the  cnreer  of  preiemient,  and  he 
aieie),  although  the;  were  prohibited  b;    became,   in   1686,  bishop  of  Rochester, 


',  and  the  playen  reputed  in&mous.  probably  as  a  reward  for  drawing  up  an 
The  ancient  Germans,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Rye-house  plot  The 
description  of  Tacitus,  were  passionate-  manner  in  which  be  accomplished  this 
It  devoted  to  gaming.  "  They  addict  tatji,  undertaken,  as  he  aseerts,  at  the 
themselves,"  says  he,  "  to  dice  when  so-  king's  command,  rendered  it  expedient 
ber,  and  as  a  serious  emi^oyment,  with  for  him,  after  the  revolution,  to  print  an 
such  a  mad  desire  of  winning  or  loeing,  apology.  He  was  nominated  by  James 
that,  when  stripped  of  every  thing  else,  II  one  of  the  commisBioners  tor  ecclesi- 
tb^  will  at  last  stake  their  Uberty  and  astical  aJTaira,  in  the  execution  of  which 
their  very  selves.  The  loser  sufiers  him-  office  he  exhilHted  compliances,  in  ex- 
self  to  be  bound  and  sold."  Cards  (q.  v.)  pectaiion,  it  is  said,  of  ibe  archbishopric 
are  of  modem  invention;  and  the  games  at  of  York,  which  produced  general  ceneui«, 
cards  are  some  of  them  purely  games  of  tliat  was  only  partially  alleviated  by  his 
chance,  others  of  chance  and  skill  com-  wiibdiawing  from  the  cmnmisfton,  in 
bined.  The  laws  of  some  countries,  as  1688.  Wbcn  James  retired,  Sprat  spoke 
of  England  and  many  of  the  U-  States,  in  bis  favor  in  the  great  conference  on 
prohibit  gaming:  those  of  France,  and  the  vacancy  of  the  crown,  but  submitted 
some  other  countries  of  Europe,  license  to  the  new  covemment,  and  was  left  un- 
f^aniing  houses.  Henry  VIII  of  England  molested.  In  169*2,  he  was  involved,  with 
issued  a  proclamation  against  unlawful  Sancrofl,  Harlborough,  and  olheis,  in  a 
game^  in  consequence  of  which  dice,  pretended  conspiracy.  He  detected  the 
cards,  tables  and  bowls,  were  seized  and  mfamous  practices  of  the  informera,  and 
destroyed  in  many  places,  though  he  him-  cleared  himself  Irom  (he  cbai^,  but  was 
■elf  was  a  greet  gambler;  and  we  read  so  affected  by  the  danger,  thuit  he  com- 
of  his  lorang  much  of  the  plunder  of  the  memoreted  his  deUverance  by  an  annivl 
BupiRessed  abbeys  at  games  of  chance,  thanksgiving.  He  died  in  1713.  His 
Suqiected  gamesters,  in  England,  may  be  writings  are  little  esteemed  at  present. 
brought  before  magHtrates,  and  required  Sfkat  ;  a  small  fish.  (See  .SpptnUx, 
to  find  sureties  not  to  play  or  bet  during  end  of  this  volume.) 
twelve  montbe,  to  the  amount  of  tvreniy  Sfsee,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rises 
shillings,  and,  in  de&ult  of  sureties,  may  in  Upper  Lusatia,  mteraects  the  Spree 
be  imprisoned.  forest,  in  Loner  Lusatia,  with  more  than 
Spobts,  UwrjwFPL.  (See  j^poT**.}  a  hundred  arms,  becomes  navigable  at 
Spotted  Fetek.  (See  .^npendtz.]  Konenblatt,  forme,  at  Berlin,  an  island, 
Sprat,  Thomas,  bishop  of  Hocheater,  on  which  lies  Kdin  (see  Berim),  and  fal^ 
was  bom  in  1^)6,  and  received  his  aca-  below  Spandau,  into  the  Havel, 
dsmical  education  at  Wadham  college,  Sfberbei^  Kurt,  a  distinguished  Ger- 
Oxford,  of  wbich  he  was  elected  a  fellow  man  naturalist  and  medical  writer,  was 
ui  1657.  Upon  the  death  of  Cromwell,  bom  in  1766,  at  Boldekow,  near  Anklam, 
he  composed  an  Ode  to  the  Meraoty  of  where  his  father  was  pastor,  who  ijistnict- 
the  late  Lord  Protector,  abounding  with  ed  him  in  the  lan^ans,  even  in  some 
the  most  higb-flown  adulation,  and  of  the  Orientslidioms,alsomtheDaIural  sciences; 
irregular  class  then  termed  Prndaric.  4r.c.  In  his  fourteenth  year,  Ije  wrote  an 
Another,  On  the  Plague  of  Athens,  fbl-  Introduction  to  Botany  for  Females,  in- 
lowed  in  the  same  style.  On  the  restore-  tended  ftir  the  use  ot  bis  silter.  Even 
tion,  he  showed  an  equal  excess  in  the  before  be  went  to  the  univereity,  be  was 
contrary  direction,  and,  taking  orders,  was  examined  by  the  consistory  of  Greifswald 
recommended  by  Cowley  to  the  duke  of  (then  in  Swedish  Pomerania),  as  he  m- 
Buckingham,  who  made  him  his  chap-  tended  lo  study  theology  and  medicine  at 
lain,  and  whom  he  assisted  in  the  compo-  the  same  time,  and  he  wbs  found  to  be 
sition  of  the  Rehearsal.  Bein^  intro-  so  well  informed  that  he  received  a  11- 
duce(\  by  that  nobleman  to  the  king,  the  cense  to  jn'each  at  that  time.    At  the  age 
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of  19  JMIB,  after  harins  been  for  aome  June  21.    In  the  souibem  htnuepben, 

time  tutor^  he  went  to  Uie  uniTeraity  of  tbe  wtnnioniicBl  sning  be^ns   Septem- 

Halle,  when  he  booh  gave  up  theolog;^ ,  ber  33^  and  ends  December  31 ;  thue  it 

and  ctKifined  bu  attention  to  medidne.  fiilla  at  the  time  of  our  autumn.     Under 

In  1787,  he  wrote  his  iusugural  di»ertB'  the  equator,  and,  in  genenl,  in  the  torrid 

tkm — Rudimetiid  JVtwoIagvE  JSynonticte —  zone,  the  seasMiB  of  the  year  are  not  di- 

and  was  graduated.    He  eoon  resolved  to  vided  in  the  aame  manner  aa  in  the  tem- 

confine  hmuelf  to  the  theoretical  pert  of  perate.    Tliey  are  distinguished  into  the 

medicine,  and  to  exert  himself  as  an  au-  dtj  and  wet  eeosonaL    (^e  Seatmie.] 
tfaiX'  only.    He  contributed  much  to  a       SFHitis,  among  sailon,  iropliw  a  craek 

periodical,— the  Liteniy  News  fin-  Physi-  running  tnnnrersely  or  obliquely  tbroiub 

cians.    Surgeons,    and  NaniraHsts, — and  any  part  of  a  manor  yard,  so  as  to  render 

edited  it  himself  from  1787  to  1789,  when  it  unsaib  to  carry  the  utual  quantiQ'  of 

it  ceased.     In  1789,  he  was  appointed  sail  thereon. — Spriitg  ia  abo  a  rope  poesed 

proftMor  extraortimariat,  havii^  lectured  out  of  a  ahip's  stem,  and  attached  to  a  ra- 

•ome  time  prerious  on  forensic  medicine  bte  proceedmg  from  her  bow,  when  ahe 

and  the  history  of  medicine.    In  1795,  lies  at  anchor.    It  is  usually  employed  to 

he  was  oppcHnted  mfetaor    ordmariui,  bring  the  ship's  broadside,  or  battery  of 

witb   50   Piuseian   dollen  salary  !*      In  cannon,  to  bear   upon  some   otrieet,  as 

1797,  he  also  received  the  profeesorship  another  sbip^  a   fintreBB,   Jkc.     When  a 

of  binuiy,  and  hie  aalary  was  laiaed  to  ship  rides  by  anchors  which  ore  only  at- 

400  PruBsiau  dollais.     He  now  received  tacbed  to  one  end,  she  will  move  occmd- 

man;  often  of  ajqmintments,  and  his  sata-  ing  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  or  tide. 

1^  was  acGOrdmgly  put   upon  a  more  Mow,  if  a  rope  be  extoided  from  the 

liberal  scale.    Meusel  gives  the  list  of  the  other  end  to  the  same  anchor,  it  is  evident 

numerous  works  of   this    distinguidied  thu,by  Blackening  one  of  these  ropes,  and 

man,  who  soon  became  au  omamem  of  keeping  the  other  fast,  her  aide  will  lie 

his  countn'  and  Europe.    They  are  die-  more  or  lea^  obliquely  to  the  wind  or  tide, 

tmguished  bv  great  erudition,  research,  as  occasion  may  require,  so  as  m  be  op- 

and  grasp  of  mind.    His  Pathology ;  his  posed  to  any  distant  object  to  the  right  or 

History  of  Medicine  (third  editiouTHalle,  left — Sbrit^  is  likewise  a  rope  estea^Dg 


11,  5th  and  last  volume  1828),  bans-  dianmdly  from  the  stem  of  one  ship  to 

lated  mto  several  languuea ;  his  Jhslthi-  the  head  of  another  which  lies  abreast  of 

tiona  MtHea,  reprinted  in  Milan ;  his  her  at  a  short  distance,  and  is  used  to 

JSttoria  Rti  Herbaria! ;  his  Iranalatim  of  make  one  of  the  ships  sheer  otf  to  a 

Tbeopbrastui ;   and  his  edition  of  Lm-  greater  distance  frnm  the  other.     Sprir^ 

lueus^   Sittema   VegetiASiwn   (aixteenth  oflhisltiod  are  oceafnonaliy  applied  to  ■ 

edition),  deserve  to  De  parliculsrly  men-  wharf  or  pi^  jbr  the  sante  purposes. — 

tioned.     He  is  amembwof  neariy  seven-  7\>  tpring  a  nuut,  ^ard,  &c  is  to  crack  il 

ty  learned  sociMies,  including  the  French  tranHversely  or  obliquely, 

academy ;  and  the  king  of  Sweden,  as  Spame  Tioe  ;  the  periodical  exeen  of 

well   as  hia    own   kinr,   has    conferred  the  elevation  arKi  depreseion  of  the  tide, 

on   him  an    order  of  snightfaood.    His  which  happens  soon  after  the  new  and 

eldest  son,  William,  is  professor  of  surge-  full  moon.    (Bee  TSdt.) 

ry  at  Greiftwald,  and  is  also  known  as  an  SpamepiELO ;  the  elure  town  of  Hamp- 

BUthor.     The  character  of  Kurt  Sprengel  den  county,  MateachusettB,  on   the  east 

is  very  amiable.     He  is  beloved   by  his  side  of  Connecticut  river,  97  miles  soutfa- 

pumls, who  accompany  himon  his  botan-  west   of  Boston,    18    south   of  Notth- 

ical    excursions,    and   in    the   evenings  ampton,  38   north   of  Hartfiinl.     The 

assemble  at  his  house.    Ha  intends  to  houses  are  very  well  built,  and  the  town 

crown  his  literary  labors  by  an  edition  has  the  appearance  of  great  industry  and 

of  Dioacorides.  wealth.     Many  new  and  elegant  buildingB 

SpRinn.     This  season  begins,  when  the  have  lately  been  erected,  and  five  meet- 

sim,  in  its  ascent,  crosses  the  equator,  and  ing-houses  have  been  built  within  a  few 

ends  when  it  reaches  its  hi^est  position  years.     It  coniaina  the  county  buildinni, 

in  the  heavens  at  mid-day.     With  ub,  the  and  is  united  with  West  Springfield^ 

beginning  of  spring  ie  ascertained  by  the  an  elegant  bridge.     Population  in   183U, 

■un'e  entrance  into  Aries ;  and  its  entrance  6784.     On  Mill  river,  which  Aowa  into 

into  Cancer  fbrms  the  end.     The   for-  the  Connecticut,  there  are  very  extensive 

mer  happens  March  iSi,  and  the  latter  mills    and    factories   of   various    kinds. 
Theee  give  to  Springfield  a  very  oclire 

''  A.  Pniuiu  dollar  ii  about  SB  c«aii.  bunness.     It  has  eaay  ciHnmunicadon  by 
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the  nver  with  the  buge  towni  of  Cm*  luned  witii  miDent  BubstnnceB,  and  an, 

neciicui,  aa  wbU  bs  tboee  above  it  in  Mut-  from  that  CBCumatance,  called  nuurol, 

BBcbuKna.    Great  atteDtioD  is  paid  to  the  are  Tery  mmmouB,  and  of  varioiii  kinds, 

cotniuoa  schools,  and  the  peofde  generally  (See  Afuieroj   Waten.)    Warm  and  hot 

are  iuleilkgcnt  and  entmprisins.     There  Bpringa  are  also  common,  especially  in 

is  in  thk  town,  beloDginrtotlie  U.  Statea,  volcanic  countriee,  where  they  ere  Bome- 

a  veiT  extensive  estabuahmeDt  tor  the  limee  dialinguiabed  by  violent  ebuUidons. 

raasu&eture  of  arms.    The  araenal   ie  Iceland  is  ikoted  fbr  these  curiouB.  pbe- 

situated  ananelevatedplain,  about  half&  nomenat  in  celebnted  boiling  fountain, 

mile  east  of  the  Tillage.    The  building*  the  great  Geyaer,  frequently  throws  out  its 

are  finely  arraiuied  around  a  level  square  conteuis  to  the  height  of  more  than  a 

of  StO  acrei^  ana  make  an  elegant  appear-  hundred  jeet;  Bometimea  to  twice  that 

ance.    One  of  tfae  buildiitgB  is  2(H  feet  elevatimi.      Periodical 


ddinoB  II 
by  32,  and  two  suiriea  high;  another  is  sprtagBarethoae  which difier  periodically 
100  by  40;  a  third  is  60 1^  33;  and  there  in  the  quantity  of  water  which  they  de- 
*Bre  eevfral  smaller  ones,  end  about  30  liver;  or  even  cease  to  flow  entirely  for  & 
dwelling-houses.  Great  quantiiieH  of  time.  The  spring  of  Fonaandie,  near 
arms  are  manufactured  annually,  and  Nismea,  flowa  daily  for  a  little  more  than 
prasBTved  fbr  public  tise,  or  sent  to  the  seven  hours,  and  ceasee  five  hours ;  that 
several  states.  The  people  of  this  town  of  Gobnais,  in  Provence,  ceases  to  flow 
Bufiered  much  annoyance  by  the  party  of  every  seven  minutes.  In  1755,  the  great 
rebellious  opponents  to  the  state  govern-  earthquake  which  destroyed  Lisbon  ren- 
ment,  who  collected  here  in  1786,  and  dered  it  a  perpetual  fountain  ;  but  in 
c<Hilinued  till  January,  1787.  They  were  1763,  it  again  became  intermittenL  This 
CMnmanded  by  Shays.  (See  SkaiftUh^  phenomenon  is  explained  with  much 
MUTfdion.)  probabiii^  by  the  suppasilion,  that  there 
SpRinas.  The  origin  of  the  numerous  are  cavinea  or  beuDS  under  the  earth, 
springs  that  break  forth  from  beneath  the  filled  from  above,  and  emptied  by  ai- 
earth  s  sur&ee  cannot  be  referred  to  one  phone.  These  empty  the  loan  to  the 
exclusive  cause.  The  internal  reeervolra  level  of  the  point  where  the  legs  meet, 
by  wbtcb  tbev  are  supplied  are,  in  many  then  cease  to  flow  until  the  leg  con- 
cases^  derivea  fiom  the  watar  which  the  nected  with  the  basin  is  again  fiUed  to 
earth  shsorbs  from  tains  and  melted  snow;  its  highest  point.  (See  SipAon.)  If  the 
from  these  te8erv<Hrs,  wlierever  there  is  nphoo  conducts  the  water  to  a  distance,  it 
uneven  or  mountainouB  ground,  the  water  m^  flow  in  dry  weather  and  cease  in  wet. 
flows  out  by  miniue  fissures  in  the  sides  Spkit  ;  a  small  boom,  or  pole,  which 
of  the  hills.  But  when  we  see  springs  croBses  the  sail  of  a  boat  diagonally  fivm 
rising  up  in  plains,  it  n  evident  that  they  the  mast  to  the  upper  aflmost  compr, 
must  tiave  ascended,  that  is,  travelled  in  a  which  it  is  used  to  extend  and  elevate, 
direction  contrary  to  that  produced  by  These  sails  ore  accordin^y  called  iprit- 
the  toTCa  of  gravity,  in  order  to  reach  the  aaUt. — ^nUaH  is  also  a  sail  attached  to 
surface.  This,  no  doubt,  is  sometimes  to  a  yard  which  hangs  under  the  bowsp^t. 
be  attributed  to  water  flowing  under  Spruce.  (See^;)pmdi3:,endof  ihisvol.) 
ground  &om  distant  elevations,  and  to  Sfuhde  ;  on  instrument  used  to  clean 
the  natural  tendency  of  a  liquid  to  find  its  the  cannon  after  firing,  and  to  extinguiah 
level.  But  the  risinc  up  of  springs  in  any  spartis  that  may  remain  hdiind. 
plains  cannot  always  oe  accounted  for  in  They  are  aometiiivs  inade  of  bristles,  re- 
ifais manner;  and  it  baa,  therefore,  been  sembling  a  round  bruiih,  but  more  gene- 
supposed,  [hat  the  earth  contains  capil-  rally  of^sbeep-skln,  with  the  wooiout- 
lary  tubee.  ^q.  v.]  It  is  also  evident  wards,naileduponablockof  wood  nearly 
that  such  sprmgs  as  suffer  no  dimiuu-  as  targe  as  the  calibre  of  the  piece.  The 
tioa  even  from  the  longest  continued  block  is  either  fixed  upon  a  long  wooden 
dry  wetuher,  must  be  derived  from  a  staff,  or  upon  a  thick  piece  of  rope,  well 
source  quite  independent  of  rains,  and  slifiened  by  serving  it  with  apun-yam. 
other  externa!  means  of  supply.  They  This  lotter  is  much  more  convenient  on 
must,  therefore,  proceed  from  some  vast  board  of  sbipe,  ou  account  of  its  flexibility, 
body  of  water  within  the  earth ;  and  it  and  generally  has  a  block  at  the  upper 
has,withappBrentreaeoD,beencanc]uded,  end,  to  use  as  a  rammer. — 7b  tptaigt  « 
that  many  springs  arise  fiom  the  ocean,  gun  is  to  clean  it  out  vrith  the  qninge. 
filtering  through  the  pores  of  the  eaitli,  Sfc.ise.  (For  ibesubetance  so  called, 
the  salt  particles  being  lost  in  the  passage,  see  AppauUx,  end  of  this  volume.^ 
Spiings  which  have  tb«r  waters  com-  Spuh-Yakn;  aeniaUliDe,orcaid,((Hm- 
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edoftwo,three,ormorarope-jBniB,nri0t-  dkular hrigfat  ThuaaBquare,the8idn<f 
«d  together  by  a  winch ;  the  yams  are  which  measure  tour  to^  a  equal  to  aix- 
utually  drawn  out  of  the  atnnda  of  old  teen  iquare  feet ;  i.  e.  nxteen  aquares  each 
cabiBB,  and  knotted  together.  Spun-jani  a  foot  high  and  a  foot  long.  The  aita 
■I  used  for  vaiioua  purposes,  as  aerriiig  of  countries  ia  generally  given  im  aquan 
ropes,  weaving  mats,  &c.  miles.  Sometimes  a  great  miOBke  ii 
Spdbrxd  Rie.  (See  Ergot.)  made  by  uaing  square  miles  for  mil«a 
Sfdkzhbin,  Ga^iard,  doctor,  a  cele-  ^UBre :  300  square  mites  is  an  atea  of 
brated  physiologtst,  was  bom  near  Treves,  300  squares,  each  of  which  measuiea  otM 
in  1776,  aad  received  bis  medical  ed-  mile  m  len^  and  breadth,  whilai  300 
ueotion  at  Vienna,  where  he  became  m>  miles  si^uare  is  b  square  each  side  of  ^ich 
quainted  with  doctor  Gall,  the  founder  of  measures  300  miles — hence  the  whole 
the  science  of  crsniology.  ISeePhrmol-  square  contains  90,000  square  miles.  To 
i^.]  To  diis  science  Spuizheim  became  squaie  a  figure  (e.  g.  a  polygon]  is  to  re- 
exceei£nglT  partial ;  and  he  soon  joined  duce  the  sur&ce  to  a  square  by  matbe- 
doctor  Giall  in  makinginquiries  into  the  maiical  means.  It  has  often  been  attempt- 
anatomy  of  the  brain.  They  quitted  Vien-  ed  to  square  the  circle,  but  as  yet  without 
na,  in  1805,  to  travel,  and  went,  in  1807,  to  success.  (See  Circle.)  To  obtiun  the 
Paris.  Since  1814,  doctor  Spurzhcira  has  square  of  a  number,  the  number  is  muhi- 
travelled  and  lectured  in  England,  Scot-  plied  by  itself  (see  Pouer);  and  to  extract 
land  and  IrelaniLand,  in  conjunction  with  the  B(]uai«root  of  a  number  is  to  find  that 
doctor  Gall,  published  thenwukoffaisin-  magnitude  which,  multiplied  by  itself 
quiries  into  tne  Anatomy  and  Phj^sioloey  gives  the  magnitude  from  which  we  have 
of  the  Nervous  System ;  Inquiry  into  the  to  extract  the  root.  (See  £ool.) 
Nervous  System  in  general,  and  that  of  Sjuorc,  in  tactics,  ia  the  figure  formed 
the  Brain  m  particular ;  Physiognomical  by  infantry  to  resist  most  enectuoUy  an 
System  of  Debtors  Gall  and  Snurzbeim,  attack  of  cavalry  in  the  open  field.  It 
&C. ;  an  Examination  of  the  Objections  can  be  fonned  in  different  ways ;  and  it 
urged,  in  England,  against  the  Doctrines  was  once  customary  to  spend  much  time 
of  Gall  and  Spuizheim;  ObservationB,  in  drilling  troops  to  execute  all  the  vaiie- 
&LC,  Sic  on  Mental  Derangements;  and  ties  of  squares  and  other  figures  having 
Observations  on  Phrenology  (of  which  a  the  same  object;  but  experience  has 
fourtli  edition  is  now  prcpanne).  He  bas,  shown  that  the  so  called  solid  square  is 
firom  time  to  time,  reaid^  in  Paris,  where  tlie  best,  on  account  of  its  moralHli^  and 
he  has  published  some  phrenoloeical  simplicity,  as  well  as  its  power  of  reast- 
works  in  French.  An  account  of  his  once,  though  it  is,  perhaps  more  ei^Mwed 
system  will  be  foimd  in  the  article  Phrt-  to  the  efiects  of  oitillery.  In  some  ar- 
nology.  mies  [e.  g.  the  Pnusianl,  all  other  squares 
SqcAKE,  in  geometry;  a  quadrilaieTal  are  abandoued.  A  column,  being  of  a 
figure,  both  equilateral  and  equiangular,  square  shape,  can  be  thrown  into  a  solid 
or,  in  other  wonls,  a  figure  witlt  four  equal  square  immediately  by  making  the  men 
ades  and  equal  angles,  which  geometry  mce  to  each  of  Uie  four  aides.  (See 
proves  must  be  right  angles.  It  holds  the  the  article  Colvnm.)  Jf  a  solid  squsre  is 
first  place  among  the  parallelograms.  The  broken,  the  parts  again  form  squares  by 
height  and  width  of  a  square  are  equal :  facing  to  the  four  sides, 
all  squares  are  geometrically  similar,  and  Magic  ,Sjtuo*u  are  square  tables  with 
'  the  diagonal  line,  or  the  line  through  two  divisions,  hke  a  chess  board,  filled  with 
opposite  vertices,  divides  the  square  into  numbera  in  the  ttatiiral  series,  or  any  oth- 
two  equal  and  similar  triangles.  On  ac-  er  arithmetical  pro^ssion,  in  such  a  way 
count  of  its  perfect  regularity,  the  square  that  the  numbers  in  the  borizontsl  and 
is  of  ereat  importance  both  in  pure  and  vertical  tines,  and  sometimes,  also,  those 
applied  mathematics.  In  the  measure-  in  the  diegonal  lines,  yield  equal  sums  if 
ment  of  surliices,  it  is  the  form  to  which  added  together;  for  instance, 
all  otheiB  are  reduced.  From  the  rules 
for  calculating  thesuperfidal  contents  of 
parallelograms  in  general  (to  multiply  the 
base  by  the  perpendicular  height),  and 
fivm  the  nature  of  the  square,  it  appears 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  one 
side  by  itself  to  have  the  area  of  the 
square,  because  each  of  the  Hdes  may  be 
considered  aa  the  basis,  or  aa  the  perpen-  Eute,  Kircher,  Franklin  and  others  have 
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made  investigatioTu  reapeeting  Hat  wab- 
jecu — See,  among  other  wcntu^  Holl- 
weide'a  Cammmlat.  de  Ouadraiit  Magiat 
(Leiprac,  1816).  Id  India,  in  which  coun- 
try tneee  tables  were  probabl;  invented, 
they  ore  used  as  ttdinnans. 

Sqaart-riggal  vessels  am  coDtradistiD- 
Kuiahed  to  ^1  whose  sails  ore  extended 
d;  stays,  lateen,  or  lug-siul  yards,  or  by 
gaSk  aoA  booms,  the  usual'  aituation  of 
which  IB  nearly  in  a  plane  with  the  keeL 
Sgvart-Sail  is  any  sail  extended  to  a 
^Bidmapended  by  the  noddle,  and  hang- 
ing parallel  to  the  horizon,  as  diatiDguish- 
ed  from  sails  extended  obtiiiUBlj. 
SqDitTEKB.  (See  Public  Larub.] 
SquiLL.  (8ee^;)pendur,endof  thiavol.) 
BiiDi.f  Tine.  (See  Opfvct,  head  VitioriA 
SqmaaEL.  (See  appendix  to  thia  toL) 
Staai.,  madame  de,  an  in^nious  French 
writer,  first  hnown  as  inademinaelle  de 
Lau&ai,  was  the  daughter  of  a  painter  of 
Paris,  where  she  was  bom,  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Her 
father,  being  obliged  to  quit  tbe  tungdom, 
left  her  in  great  indigence ;  but  some  fe- 
male recommendatiou  procured  ber  a 
good  education  at  a  priory  in  Aouen.  Her 
patioaes  dying,  afao  was  compelled  to 
iiiie  herself  aa  bed-chamber  woman  to 
tbe  duchess  of  Maine.  Unfit,  however, 
for  the  duties  of  such  an  office,  she  was 
about  to  quit  it,  when  a  singular  event 
rescued  her  from  obscurity,  A  beautiful 
nrl  of  Paris,  named  T^tarel,  was  induced 
by  her  mother  to  counterfeit  being  pos- 
■eawd  ;  and  all  Paris,  including  the  coim, 
flocking  to  witness  this  wonder,  made- 
moiselle  de  Lauuai  wrote  a  very  witty 
tetter  on  the  occa^on  to  M.  de  Fontenelle, 
which  was  univeraally  admired.  The 
duchess  of  Maine,  having  discover- 
ed the  writer  in  the  person  of  her  wait- 
ing-woman, employed  her,  from  that  time, 
in  all  her  entertainments  given  ^tSceaux, 
sod  treated  her  as  e  confi£tntt.  Thus  en- 
coniBged,  she  wrote  verses  for  some  of 
tbe  pieces  acted  at  Sceaux,  drew  up  the 
plans  of  others,  and  was  consulted  in  all 
She  waa  involved  in  the  disgrace  incurred 
by  the  duches,  her  patronesa,  during  the 
regency,  and  was  kept  two  years  a  pris- 
oner in  the  Basdie.  On  her  release,  the 
duchess  found  her  a  husband  in  M.  de 
Staal,  lieutenant  in  the  Sn^  guard,  hav- 
ing previously  reftised  the  learned,  but  then 
too  aged,  Dacier.  She  died  in  1750 ;  sod 
some  Memoirs  of  her  Life,  written  by  her- 
self, were  soon  after  pubKshed  in  3  vols., 
13ino.  They  contain  nothing  of  much 
importance,  but  are  composed  in  a 
pure  and  elegant  style,  and  are  very  en- 
voL.  XI.  47 


tettaining.  A  fourth  vohune  has  sutce 
appeared,  consiBiing  of  two  comedies  act- 
ed ataceaiu,  entitled  i^'JSi^^viwmoit,  and 
La  Mode.  This  lady,  who,  even  by  her 
own  descriptioD,  did  not  aixmnd  in  per^ 
aonal  attractions,  was,  nevertheless,  en- 
gaged in  VBiioua  gallanciieB  or  amoun 
more  or  less  sentimental  Being  asked 
how  she  would  treat  such  matters  in  her 
Life,  "  I  will  paint  myself  en  butU,"  was 
the  reply.  Her  Memoirs  have  been  pocnly 
translated  into  English. 

SxisiT  Matek  ;  a  celebrated  Latin 
church  song,  in  tet^iines,  which  is  sung 
in  (he  Catholic  church,  particularly  on 
the  festival  of  the  Seven  Sorrows  of 
Mar;,  and  generally  during  (he  servtces 
in  Lent  Some  consider  one  of  tbe  popes 
(John  XXII,  or  one  of  the  Gregorfes) 
as  its  author;  but,  according  to  the 
most  probable  opinion,  it  was  written 
by  the 'Minorite  Jacobus  de  Benedictis, 

Snerally  called  Jacoponus,  who  lived  in 
3  thirteenth  century,  a  teemed  jurist, 
whom  the  death  of  lus  wife  induced  to 
enter,  in  1268,  the  order  of  the  Tertiarii, 
and  to  give  himself  up  to  the  severest 
penanced,  which  terminated  In  insanity. 
He  died  in  1306.  The  words  have  re- 
ceived several  changes.  The  best  com- 
posers of  church  music  have  employed 
their  talents  upon  it.  The  best  compoei- 
tions  are  those  of  Palestrina  (for  eight 
voices),  of  Pergolesi  (for  two  voices,  with 
an  accompaniment]  and  Astorga.  Among 
the  later  eompoeera  of  thia  beautiftil 
piece  are  Haydn,  Winter,  Neukomm,ond 
Stunz  (a  very  excellent  composition).  Tlie 
Slabat  Mater  is  one  of  (hose  Ijitin  songs 
of  the  early  church  which  breathe  a  truly 
poetical  and  sacred  enthu^astn,  and  can- 
not be  generally  known  in  this  country. 
We,  therefore,  give  it  at  length,  aa  w« 
have  doue  the  Dia  Irce. 


SlobU  mal«  dolon 

Dum  pemtelial  fi] 

ConLriBtatam  el  dot«Dlem 
Penmurivii  glutiua. 

O  !  quBin  tiiBtii  el  affliclK, 
Flail  ilia  tieiteilieta 

Haler  Uaigniiti. 
Que  inreRlntet  doiebal 
El  uemelxu,  cum  videbu 

Hati  ptBoti  inelyli 

Qata  eal  boma  qui  hod  Serai 
Chruti  mauera  li  vid«r«l, 
Id  (aola  nippllcio  t 
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PrapecCBlii 
VidetJenm 

Et  BunlKa  ■ubditum ; 
Tiditniondulcem  nuun 
Hoiioileinj  dswlMnin, 


Cncilixi  fig*  pluu 
Cordi  meo  nliBa. 


Cmeiflia  enidolera. 

Donee  ego  viiBni. 
JuilB  cnicem  lecum  Mu% 
Te  Ijbealer  wciuc, 

In  pbachi  dendcro. 

Tir»  Tirginum  prvclsTB  i 
Mjlu  jam  Don  li*  *in*r«, 

Fac  me  tecum  plgngere ; 
Fac  al  partem  Cluifti  mortA 


Le  Christi  pi 

Confoven  grmtia, 
Qnaodo  CDrpui  Biotielur, 
Fac  ul  aniinie  dooetur, 

Pandiii  gloria. 

Stasik.  (See  Htradanami.) 
8TACCAT0^Italiui,8«pBra(«rf),iD  music, 
IS  deagiMted  by  a  few  Bmoll  dots  or 
daehee  over  the  notes,  which  are  then  to  be 
played  more  or  less  abruptly,  and  uncoil' 
neeted  with  each  other. 

Btuijdii  ;  an  ancient  meeaure  oflength, 
dbout  equal  to  a  furiotiff,  or  the  eighth  of  a 
nule.  It  was  six  huudred  feet  in  len^ ; 
but,  as  the  foot  waa  different,  the  Hadium, 
aim,  differed  exceedingly.  The  most 
known  meiisures  of  this  name  were  the 
little  aiadium  of  Aristotle,  of  191 ;  the  sta- 
dium of  Cleomedes,  of  1351 ;  the  Pythi- 
an or  Delphian,  of  13.79 :  the  stadium  of 
Eratosthenes,  of  11.64 ;  that  of  Herodotus, 
or  the  nautical  or  Persian  Madium,  of 
11.1S ;  the  Olympic,  of  JO.l ;  the  Phikite- 
rian,  of  9 ;  and  the  great  stadium  [called, 
also,  the  Alexandrian  or  the  Egyptum),  of 
S^  to  a  geogi^kal  mite^— The  race- 


,  course  of  a  gjrmnorium  wasj  m 
called  ifadiiaa,  and  was  of  a 
length,  whence 


jl  the  other  by  a  semidrcle.  The  two 
sides^  luiming  patsllel  with  each  other, 
were,  likewise,  enclosed;  and  fiom  these 
three  encloeed  ndes  the  sutaof  the  spec- 
taurn  rose  step-wise. 

Stadt;  the  Geiman  word  fbr  (stm 
and  eily.-  hence  rosn;  geographical  naotM 
an;  compounds  of  this  word  or  ttad, 

Stadthouier,  in  the  repuUie  of  the 
United  Netherlands;  the  comroander-iii- 
chief  of  the  miUtary  fbrcea  (Dutch,  slo^ 
Koudtr,  governor).  The  title  was  dorived 
from  the  period  when  Spain  and  BunniDdy 
had  dommion  in  that  country.  The  United 
Netherlands  were  then  under  a  govem- 
tw-^eneral,  and  the  separate  provinces  bad 


lependenl,  the  republic  retained  the  office 
of  Bladtholder,  partlyfrom  gratitude  to  the 
house  of  NoBSBu-Ch^nffe,  Dut  cbieflv  to 
secure  the  obedience  of  the  people,  which 
would  not  have  been  rendered  to  ibe 
states  while  their  authority  was  new,  and 
not  yet  confirmed.  Philip  II,  oa  leaving' 
the  Netherlands,  had  intrusted  the  gov- 
emmentof  Hotlaxid,  Zealand  and  Utrecht, 
to  William  I,  prince  of  Otanm ;  but, 
when  the  duke  of  Alva  arrived  in  the 
Netfaerlanda,  in  1567  at  the  head  of  tbe 
Spanish  forces,  with  the  purpose  of 
spreading  the  Catholic  &itb  by  fire  and 
sword,  William  retired  to  Germany  to 
escape  the  threatening  danger.  But,  be- 
ing proceeded  against  during  his  abeence, 
he  toc^  up  arms  to  dehver  the  Nether- 
lands from  the  tyranny  of  Alva.  Tlie 
first  attempt  failed ;  hut,  after  the  capture 
of  Briel,  in  1572,  by  the  Gueiuc  (q.  v.^  fin'- 
tune  Avored  the  Dutch  arms.  Moat  of 
the  cities  of  Holland  and  Zealand  jiNned 
the  prince  against  the  Spanianla,  and  be 
was  once  more  acknowledoed  royal  siadi- 
faolder  in  Holland,  Zealand  and  Utrecbi. 
Two  years  afterwards,  the  two  fint  of 
these  provinces  committed  the  govera- 
ment  to  him  during  the  war.  But  the  pow- 
ers of  this  government  were  extreme^in- 
definite:  ordenwereissaedatonetimeiii 
the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain ;  u  anoth- 
er, in  tbat  of  tbe  gentn  and  cities ;  aome- 
timefi  in  tbe  nameofthe  prince  of  Orange 
and  of  the  gentry  and  cities ;  and  some- 
limes  in  the  name  of  the  prince  alone. 
This  fluctuatioD  continued  even  after  tb« 
accesaon  of  Uo^hl  (1579L  tiU  the  aotfao'- 
ily  of  the  king  of  Spam  was  wholly 
shaken  off,  in  1^1.    In  1563,  the  po*r(» 
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pnrioudy  iotiusted  tb  the  prince  wen  Btadtboldento  by  the  act  of  excluauw 

renewed  without  itstrictioi:,  and  all  pub-  agreed  to  bj  the  prorince  of  Holland,  in  a 

tic  decrees  and  ordiiuDcea  were  SBued  in  treaty  with  Cromwell,  in  1654,  and  in 

his  name  alone.     At  length,  Holland  and  1667   by  the  paptbuU   tdiet,  as  it   waa 

Zealand  were  on  the  point  of  fonnal^  called.     But,  m  1673,  when  Louia  XIV 

invening  him  with  the  supreme  authon-  attacked   the    United    Netherlands,    the 

^,  when  he  was  aasasaiiiated,  at  the  in-  magistrates   of  the    Dutch    cities  were 

Btigaiion  of  the  Spaniards,  in  1564.    Aiier  forced,  by  popular  insurrections,  to  mpeal 

the  death  of  Willia^^  the  ataie»<geaeral  tbe  pwpatual  edict,  and  to  declare  WU- 

decbued  the  eari  of  Lucester  (who  waa  iam  III,  prince  of  Oranoe,  aladtholder. 

sent  with  a  body  of  troops  by  EUzabedi,  Tbe  same  scene  was  acted  over  again  in 

queen  of  England,  to  aid  them  agaiiiM  the  Zealand,  Guetden,  Utrecht  and  Ocerya- 

Spaoianb)  atadtholder.      The  statea  of  ael;  and,  in  tbeae  five  provinces,  the  aladt- 

Holland  and  Zealand,  however,  had  con-  holdersliip  was  declared  to  be  bereditaiy 

iemd  tbe  govemment  of  their  provinces  in  the  male  line  of  William  III.     He  re- 

on   prince  Haunce,   second  son  of  the  tained  this  autfaorin  after  he  was  made 

munleredprinc«ofOniige;  and  hewaa  kins  of  England,  m  1688.     But,  sa  be 

"''"'"'"          ■      •     ■   ■  ■■          ■....■■..     .-.~.  ..        jjj^ 

729, 

SfwiriiM  was  chosen,  in  1590,  Hadtholder  John  WilllBm  Friso,  prince  of  Naeaau  and 

of  Gueldeis,  Utrecht  and  OverysseL    He  Oran^  and  sudibolder  of  Ftiesland  and 

was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Frederic  Grdningen)  was  elected  stadtholder  1^ 

Henry  and  his  son  William  II,  in  the  the  province  of  Guelders.    Holland,  Zea- 


the  fim  Radtbolder  who  bad  been  an-    djea  without  children,  in  1703,  the  pi 
—  -'--'• ■  "'■  -  In  i; 


provinces.  William  Louis,  count  of  Nas-  former  government  till  1747,  when  France 
sau,  a  Bon  of  the  count  of  Nassau- IKlleu-  invaded  the  lands  of  the  generatty.  The 
burg,  the  vounger  brother  of  William  1,  itatea  of  Zealand  and  H^land  were  now 
waa  stadtholder  of  Friesland,  and  after-  compelled,  by  a  general  insurrection,  to 
wards  of  Gr6ningen.  Ha  was  succeeded  appoint  the  above-named  prince,  Williani 
in  Friesland,  after  his  death,  by  bis  broth-  Charies  Henry  Friao,  stadtholder,  and 
er  Ernest  Casimir,  count  of  Nassau-Dietz;  Friesland  and  Ovetynel  soon  followed 
but  Gr6ningen,  and  tlie  province  of  the  example.  William  TV  was  thus  the 
Drenthe,  elected  prince  Maurice,  so  that  fintatadtoolderof  all  the  aeven  provinces. 
be  waa  now  goveratw  of  nz  provinces.  7%e  dignity  waa  declu«d  heremtary  both 
After  bis  decease,  count  Ernest  Canmir  in  ibe  male  and  female  lines ;  but  kings 
was  also  elected  by  Gr&ningen  and  and  electors,  and  all  persoits  out  of  tbe 
Drenthe.  The  next  stadtholder  m  Fries-  pais  of  the  Refimned  church,  were  ex- 
laiul  and  Gr6ningen  was  hie  bod  Heniy  eluded,  whether  male  or  female.  In  case 
Ca^mir ;  and,  after  his  decease,  Frederic  the  stadtbolderate  should  devolve  upon  a 
Heniy,  prince  of  Orange,  attempted  to  minor,  the  mother  was  to  preside,  ui^ 
unite  the  MadtholderUe  01  these  provinces  der  the  title  of  gmenutf,  as  long  as  she 
with  that  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  remained  a  widow  and  a  resident  of  the 
Oveiyssel  and  GueldeiB,  which  he  already  states;  and,  in  case  of  war,  ^e  was  to 
enjc^ied.  But  he  only  acqiured  Ottning-  have  the  privilege  of  nominadng  a  gener- 
en,  to  which  his  son  William  II  buc-  al  to  the  states.  If  the  mother  were  ab- 
ceeded.  In  Friesland,  William  Frederic,  sebt,  or  not  living,  the  states  were  to  have 
brother  of  count  Henry  Caaimir,  was  the  tight  of  electing  a  ruanfian.  On  tbe 
made  stadtliotder ;  and,  on  tbe  early  death  death  of  William  IV,  he  was  succeeded 
of  William  H,  prince  of  Orange,  he  was  by  his  son  William  V,  then  three  yean 
likewise  dectedstaddiolder  of  GrAningeu.  old,  uoder  tbe  guardiansfaip  of  his  mother. 
The  govemment  of  both  these  provinces  a  daughter  of  George  II  or  Bn^and,  who, 
thenceforward  devolved  on  the  male  poa-  on  the  day  of  her  huabond'e  death,  as- 
terity  of  Wil^m  Frederic  In  the  fire  aumed  the  office  of  govemesa.  She  died 
remainhiK  provinces — Guelders,  Holland,  in  17S9,  and  Louis,  prince  of  Brunswick, 
Zealand,  Utrecht  andOveryssel — afterthe  who  bad  been,  from  1750,  field-marahal- 
death  of  William  II,  the  stadtholderate  general  in  the  Dutch  service,  waa  choaen 
ceased.  By  bis  disputes  with  the  Mates  guardian  of  the  young  prince ;  mid,  in 
of  Holland,  he  had  made  himself  many  1766,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  yeais.  Will- 
enemies;  and,  by  the  artifices  of  John  de  iam  took  upon  himself  the  diachargeof 
Witt,  grand  peuMonary  of  Holland,  his  hia  office.  The  authority  of  the  atadt- 
aon  WiUiam  lU  waa  excluded  from  the  holder  was  not  the  same  m  bA  the  [»ot- 


dignity  of  c^Mun-geDeral  and  admira]  of  actions  I 
Uk  SUtB ;  and  hia  authori^  conmated  in  merly,  t 
the  exercise  of  nmdry  hisfa  privileges    Ttiese  ii 
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inoee ;   fi>r  he  vraa  ifipoimed  bj  each  miraltf,  where  he  nonunated  his  dqiu- 

piovince  Bepwately,  ami  leceived  finm  ties,  and  peribmied  Eoaiif  duties  con- 

them  more  or  fewer  privileges.     With  the  nected   with  the    Davat    serrice,      lie 

[ten!  BtadtlKilderate  waa  connected  the  tenth  port  of  the  spoil  gained  in  naval 

"'■ '"   ""      >■■■>'■  -•     g  belonged  to  his  office;  and,f(v- 

,,  this   was   exceedingly   valiuUe. 

f  nmdry  h^  privileges  These  important  rights,  which,  in  tnaoy 

with  regard  to  the  affidri  of  govenuneat,  respects,  antouoted  to  sovereigntf,  were 

and  the  militai^  and  naval  forces.     In  re-  made  still  greater  in  1747,  by  the  institu- 

card  to  the   former,   he  might   appoiot  tion  of  the  general  hereditary  stadlholdra'- 

froFn  a  certain  number  of  pereona  nonu-  ship,   la  1748,  William  IV  was  appointed 

nated  by  the  states  of  a  province  various  by  the  Blatee-geneial  c^>taiD-geiieral  and 

judicial  and  other  officers,  and  could  ap-  admiral  of  ue  landa  of  the  generdty. 

point  and  remove  the  magistrates  of  some  The   East   India  coinpany   elected   him 

cities,  according  to  circumstances.     This  their  president— an  office  which  no  stadt- 

rightheeiercia^jparticularlyintheprov-  holder  had  ever  before  enjoyed;  and  the 

incesof  Utrecht,  dueldeis  and  Overyssel,  West  India  compuny  soon   after  chose 

becauselhey  wereezcludedfromtheunion  him  to  a  similar  office.     This  gave  him 

in  1673,  OD  account  of  their  feeble  oppoei-  great  ioflucnce  in  both,  and  the  authori^ 

''      "o  the  French,  and,  in  1674,  were  re-  of  the  Madtholder  became   greater  than 

d  only  on  condition  that  the  civil  ever  before.     His  revenue  waa  deinved 

maffistiates  shoukd  be  appointed  by  the  from  numerous  sources,  and   was   very 

Btadtbolder.     In    Holland,  be   bad  the  great:  his  court  exliibited  a  royal  8[deo- 

right  of  advising  in  regard  to  t)te  persons  dor.    In  the  war  between  France  and 

proper  to  be  E^poinied  to  office.   He  pre-  En^and,  in  1778  (the  American  war),  in 

sided,  by  virtue  of  hii  office,  over  the  which  the   repubuc  of  the   Netheiunda 

Btatea-geneiai  and  provincial  aasembliee,  became  involved,  tbe  people  grew  dissat- 

and  had  an  important  influence  on  the  iaSed  with  William  V ;  and  he  was  accus- 

legistatiDiii.      He  administered,   likewise,  ed  of  not  {Hvlectiug  the  Dutch  ships  from 

those  parts  of  the  executive  government  tlte  violences  of  the  BriliEJi,  of  neglectiiig 

which  most  concerned  the  general  inter-  to  use  the  navy  of  the  repubUc  to  the  best 

Mts.     Ha  bad  the  right  of  pardoning  advantage  dunng  the  war,  and  of  eocour* 

criminals  not  guilty  of  murder  or  any  aging  and  promoting  its  inactivity.    Tbe 

heinous  crime.    By  the  tennsofthe  union  party  which  opposed  him,  and  was  mads 

of  Utrecht,  be  was  also  made  um[Hie  of  up  of  merchants  and  magistrates,  attrib- 

aSi  disputes  between   the   provinces.     It  uted  his  conduct  to  the  restrictions  of  tbe 

was   his  duty  to  defeud  the  righia  and  sMdlholder'e  power.    As  William  V  had 

immunities  of  the  provinces  and  cities,  to  married  a  niece  of  Frederic  the  Great,  the 

execute  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  court  of  Berlin  advocated  tbe  rigfalaofthe 

slates,  and  to  mabiain  peace  and  good  Btadtbolder  with  the  greatest  zeal,  and  tbe 

order   in  tbe  provinces.      The   mihtaiy  Prussian  ambatsador  at  the  H^gue  was 

force   was  unaer  his  direction;   for,  as  instructed   to    provide   ex]»e8sly   aguiK 

captain-general,  he   waa  commander-in-  their  diminution.   But  the  states,  notwitb- 

chief  of  the  troops;  and  they  were  requir-  standing,  stripped  the  sladtholder  of  his 

ed  to  sweai  allegiance  to  the  stadibolder  authority  in  tne  Hague,  and  suspended 

as  well  as  to  the  states-general  and  tbe  him   from  his  office  as   captsin-gmfnl. 

provincial  estates.    He  appointed  all  offi-  By  the  ud  of  Prussian  troops,  the  conieai 

cers  up  to  the  colonel,  and,  from  a  list  at  length  turned  in  favor  of  the  stadl- 

presented  to  him,  selected  the  governors  holder.      lie   recovered  the   rights    and 

of  the  forts.     When  at  the  head  of  the  ar-  privil^eswhicb  had  been  taken  from  him, 

my,  he  might  often  appoint  a  general  ab-  and  obtained  the  power  of  making  such 

soluiely  ;    but  he    could    not  undertake  changes  in  tbe  Kovemments  of  tlie  Dutch 

any  campaign,  or  other  military   enter-  cities  as  aecurca  him  a  majority.   Id  1788^ 

prise,  without  the  consent  of  the  states-  die  stodlholderate,  with  all  its  rights,  waa 

general ;  and  they  often  sent  commis-  declared  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the 

sioners  to  the  army,  whose  assent  was  government  of  each  province,  and  of  tbe 

requisite  to  every  movemeqt     He  could  whole  republic  of  the  NetheHanda.    The 

station    the    troops,    however,    in     the  stsdtholder  and  his  wife  todt  advantage 

Erovincea    and    fat^cationB,    wherever  to  the  utmost  of  the  power  thus  put  into 

e  pleased.     As  higb-adminil,  be  com-  their  hands,  and  declared   the   bri^teM 

nianded    the   naval    force  of  the  state,  omnmenBof  theopposite  party,thep*i- 

and  presided  over  the   college   of  ad-  ot>  (ko  called),  incep^e  of  hoMing  any 
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office.  These  measures  induced  man;  character,  id  &ct,  waa  much  mora  like  her 
lo  leavs  the  country,  and  filled  those  that  own,  and  be  better  understood  liow  to  act 
ntuAined  with  dissatisfiudon.  At  the  on  her  mind.  His  affection  for  her  was 
mriod  of  the  revolution,  France  profited  mingled  with  a  father's  w-ide.and  ^  was 
Djr  this  WUM  of  ihingB.  It  declaivd  war,  enthusasticajl^  fond  of  him,  while  her 
not  BgritM  the  republic,  but  agunst  the  respect  for  him  boidered  (»i  venerauon. 
■ladtbolder;  and,  m  1794,  afler  a  slight  Necker,  however,  never  encouraged  ber 
reaietance.  Hollaed  was  occupied  b;  the  to  write,  as  he  disliked  female  writers, 
French,  under  Pichegni,  and  the  heredi-  and  bad  forbidden  his  wife  lo  occupy  her- 
lar;  digni^  of  genwal-stadtholder  was  self  in  that  way,  because  the  idea  of  dis. 
•boli^ed  for  ever.  By  the  decree  of  the  turbing  herpurHuits  when  he  entered  ber 
imperial  deputation,  in  1803,  the  heredi-  chamber  was  disagreeable  to  him.  To 
nrj  Madtholder  received  indemoifi  cation  escape  a  similar  prohilHlion,  his  daughter 
mGeimaiiy;  but,  by  the  warof  1806  and  who  early  began  to  wiite,  accustomed 
1807,  be  lost  it  SMin,  and  bved  as  a  pri-  faeraelf  to  bear  interruptioDS  without  int- 
Tste  man  till  1813,  when  he  was  recalled,  patience,  and  to  write  standing,  bo  that 
and,  by  a  decree  of  the  conmes  of  Vi-  she  might  not  appear  to  be  disturbed  in 
enna,  received  the  tide  of  sing.  (See  a  serious  occupation  by  his  approacfa. 
Abuou,  and  ^Mfieriandi.)  When  her  father's  coinpU  rendu  was  pub- 
STi,Ei.-HoLSTEtH,  Amift  Louisa  Cier-  lisbed,  in  1781,  she  wrote  him  an  anony- 
maine  Necker,  baroneie  de,  a  highly  gift-  mous  letter  on  the  subject,  which  he  rec- 
ed  woman,  who  has  been  cdled  the  ognised,  tnr  the  style  of  Uiought,  to  be 
p«Bteat  female  writer  of  all  ages  and  bera.  In  W  fifteenth  year,  she  made  ab- 
countries,  and  who  was  cartainlv  the  most  stracts  from  Honteequieu's  Spirit  of  Laws, 
distingui^ed for  talents amoDgtlie women  accompanied  with  remarks;  and  at  this 
of  her  age.  Since  Kousseau  and  Vol-  lime  Raynal  wished  her  to  ftimisb  a  trea- 
taire,  no  French  writer  has  displayed  lise  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
equal  power.  The  fbvorable  circum-  Nantes,  for  his  work  ou  the  Colonies  and 
stances  of  her  early  lifb  gave  full  devel-  Commerce  of  the  Europeans  in  the  two 
opement  to  her  powers.  She  was  bom  Indies.  Her  earliest  productions  were 
at  Paris,  In  1766,  and  the  elevation  of  her  Sophia,  a  comedy,  wntten  in  1786,  and 
iather  {see  JVedur)  to  the  ministry  of  two  traigediea,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  Hont- 
financB,  in  1777,  brought  him  Into  close  roorency.  Her  Leiirts  tur  ta  Oimragtt 
connexion  with  the  most  brilliant  circles  et  le  Caradirt  de  J.  J.  Sovtteau,  which 
ofthecapitaL  Her  mother,  the  daughter  were  printed  in  1788,  first  ^ttiacied  the 
of  a  Swish  clergyman,  a  pious  and  senm-  public  notice.  In  1786,  she  was  niairied 
ble  woman,  somewhat  given  to  metapbys-  to  the  baron  de  Stael'Holstein,  Swedish 
ical  speculations,  and  rather  stiff  in  her  ambassador  at  the  French  court,  a  man 
mannsis,  directed  at  firat  the  education  of  much  older  than  berael^  whose  suit 
the  lively  girl,  who  early  acquired  habila  was  favored  by  Had.  Neckei's  desire  that 
of  diligent  application,  and  was  accustom-  her  daughter  should  marrj'  a  Protestant, 
ed  to  hear  cotiversations  above  the  com-  and  by  tnepromiseof  biskmglo  continue 
prebensitHi  of  ber  age.  Necker's  house  him  in  bis  poet  several  years.  Hvr  heart, 
was  the  resort  of  the  mort  distinguished  however,  aftpeats  u  have  been  given  to 
men  of  the  capital ;  and,  like  other  ladies  the  viaeount  de  Montmorency,  wiui  whom 
of  the  day,  who  made  pretensions  to  lite-  she  raainlained'a  friendship  during  her 
rary  taste,  Had.  Necker  anembled  around  Ufe.  The  breaking  out  of  tiie  rergfutioi) 
her  celetnated  scholara,  e.  g.,  Raynal,  [1789)  necenarily  exercised  a  powerful 
Marmontel  and  Thomas.  The  encour-  mfluence,  both  on  her  mind  and  fate, 
agement  to  converse,  which  the  young  She  was  early  accustomed  to  take  an  in- 
girl  received  in  this  socie^,  and  the  van-  teresl  in  public  a£hirs.  Her  youih  was 
oUB  excitements  which  it  flunielied  to  passed  amid  great  eveuts,  which,  although 
her  faculties,  bad  an  important  influence  occurring  in  another  hemisphere,  hasten- 
on  the  formation  of  her  mind.  To  these  ed  the  cnais  of  the  European  slates.  The 
she  owed  that  rare  conversational  power  first  period  of  her  faiher'a  service  in  the 
Ibr  which  she  was  so  remarkable,  and  her  ministry  (1777~S1)  brought  his  &mily 
for  intellecmal  cootesls,  with  an  in-  into  connexion  with  the  great  world  and 


a  of.  the  ladies;    Fsmifior 

B  satie&ction  in   tiie  society  of  her     wllh  the  views  of  her  fiuher,  and  with  the' 

ftibw  than  in  that  of  ber  mother.    His    liberal  principles  of  several  of  the  most 
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diRiiiguuhed  Francb  writen  of  the  day,  inarkable  opinion  thai  Frutee  could  at- 

ahe  was  in^tired  with  an  enthunastic  love  rive  at  linuted  monarch  j  oolj  through 

of  liberty,  uid  bad  expremed  her  feelings  militaiy   despotwn.      lo  1796    af^ieared 

in  her  worii  Upon  Rousseau.  "Neitberher  berwoA  DeFIiyhteneedaPaiiioiaawU 

diqMMiiion  nor  her  ntuaiion,"  says  Had.  BotAeurdu  itdMduitt  da  JVations  (1796), 

NMkerdeBauBm]re,anearr«lationandin-  which,  tbougfa   characterized   by   deep 

tlmate  Mend  of  Had.  de  Stsel,  "  would  thou^  and  enlightened  viewa,  does  ncc 

allow  her  to  be  indifierent  to  the  general  coniain   any  complete   exposition  of  the 

agitation}  eince  ebe  was  placed  in  the  BubjecL  HBrdomenicrelauonsatthiBtinie 

focuB  of  Us  influence.     She  adnured  the  were  not  happy.     Her  connexion  with  her 

conalitution  of  E^giand,  as  much  as  she  huabaud,  whose  taates  were  different,  and 

loved  France ;  and  the  thought  of  seeing  whose  talents  were  inferior  to  her  own, 

Frenchnien  a*  free  as  Englisbmen,  «qud  bad  been,  from  the  first,  marked  by  cold- 

in  all  that  was  necesmryto  secure  the  nes8;aiid,TriieDdiebecamedesirousofae- 

ri^ts  and  maintun  the  dignity  of  men,  curing  the  property  of  their  children  6om 

was    her   ardent  wish;  and  with  these  the  effects  of  his  lavish  habits,  a  aeparatkia 

views   was  connected  the  hope  that  her  took  place  ;  but,  his  infirmities  rendainf 

father  would  aid  in  this  ^reat  woik,  and  the  serviceB  of  bis  fiiends  necessaiy  to 

earn  gratitude  for  his  services ;  so  that  we  him,  she  again  joined  him.    He  died  in 

need  not  wonder   at   her  enthuHiaBm."  1798,  while  on  die  way,  in  company  with 

She  has  related  at  len^  her  share  in  the  her,  to  her  fiber's  residence.     The  man 

events  of  the  time,  m  ber  posthumous  who  exercised  so  fatal  an  influence  upon 

work.    Her  fetber^  bcuushment,  in  1767,  the  rest  of  ber  life— Bonaparte— she  had 

andhistriumfdiant  return,  in  17^,  deeply  seen,  for  the  firet  time,  in  1797,  on   h^ 

affected  her ;  and  when  the  storm  became  relurn  to  Pnris,  after  the  peace  of  Campo- 

too  fieroe  for  him,  aad  be  was  obliged  to  Formio.     His  brilliant  reputation,  which 

retire  from  public  life,  she  saw  withgiief  had  inflamed  thebvely  imaguiationof  the 

all    her   hopes     disappointed.       During  French,  aieo  excited  ber  admiration ;  but 

Robespierre  B    asceuaency,  she    exerted  this  sentiment  eoon  gave  way  to  fear  and 

herself,  even  at  the  hazard  of  her  life,  to  aveiaion.      She   formed   the    design    of 

save  the  victims,  and  published  a  power-  ^ning  him  over  to  the  cause  of  Swis 

ful  and  eloquent  Defence  of  the  Queen,  mdependenca,  when  an  invamon  of  Swit- 

who  had  always  shown  a  dislike  to  her.  zerland   was    in   contemplation,  Rv   the 

After  the  insurrection  of  Aug.   10,  she  purpose  of  inisinK  money  for  the  Egyp' 

delayed  ber  departure  &om  day  to  day,  tian  expedition ;  but  she  soon  saw   that 

unwilling  t9  provide  merely  for  her  own  her  plan  could  not  succeed.     The  danger 

safety,  wnile  so  many  of  her  fiiends  were  which  threatened  Switzerland  led  her  to 

in  danger.     On  SepL  2,  when  the  tocsin  Coppet,   where  a  French   guard   under 

called  the  populace  to  riot  and  murder,  Suchet  was  posted ;  but  when   Geneva 

she  attempted  to  leave  Paris,  but  was  de-  was mcoiporsted  with France.Bhe  basten- 

lained,  and  escq>ed  the  popular  fury  only  ed  back  to  Paris,  to  cause  her  dther's 

by  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  circura-  name  to  be  atruck  from  the  list  of  eou- 

stances.    She  arrived  safely  at  her  liither's  grants.     Necker  now  seemed    likely    to 

house,  which  iu>w  became  the  refuge  of  ^ss  the  remainder  of  bis  life  undisturbed, 

the  unhappy  fugitives  fitim  the  tyranny  Bonaparte  visited  him  before  his  passage 

which    preyed    upon     France.       When  over  the  Gr«at  St.  Bernard,  and  made  aft- 

Sweden  recognised  the  French  republic,  vorableimpreaaionuponhimduringsloDg 

her  budwnd  wasogain  sent  asambanador  interview,  in  which  he  spoke  of  bta  fiinire 

to  Paiia,  whither    she   also   returned,  in  plans.     But  some  obecrvstions  of  Necker 

1795.      The   quiet   which   was  restored  w  his  Dtnaira   Vva  de  PoliHque  et  de* 

with  the   government   of  the   directory,  /Ynoncu  (18CQ),  in  which  he  spt^e  with 


gave  her  an  opportunity  of  efiectiiig  the  fireedom  of  the  consular  constitution,  and 

recall  of  some  of  the  emicranls.     Suras  mentioned  Bouapane'e  design  of  astab. 

became  her  friend ;  and  she  acquired  so  lishinga  monarcliy,  atHlBurruuudinghiin- 

much  inRuence,  that,  on  Talleyrand's  re-  aelfwith "■■'-•■  -'«— "-j ->-- « — 

turn  fi^m  America,  in  179G,  she  obtained,  consul,  vi 

through  Barras,  hia  appointment  to   the  piemalurely   announced,    and    theMfine 


ioistrv  of  foreign  affkiis.   To  thia  period  caused  the  warit  to  be  attacked  in  th* 

Bdo  belong  two  political  pamphlets.  Star  ioumals.    By  bis  direction,  the  consul  Lfr- 

la  Piax,  and  rSur  la  Pedx  tnUricuo-e,  which  brun  wrote  a  sharp  letter  to  Necker,  od- 

contain  her  views  respecting  the  ntuatiMi  vising  him  not  to  meddle  any  more  with 

rf  France  in  1795,  and   express  the  le-  public  a&irs.     Blod.  de  Stael  was  bonWi- 
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edfiom  pRris,  under  pratence  that  she  had  neouB  viewB.  Hsd.  de  Stael  yna  now 
pven  bar  &lfaer  Use  iDforniatioD  of  the  pereecuted  with  more  bitlemev,  «nd  her 
Kate  of  Piwice.  During  ber  banishment,  exile  from  Paris  was  extended  to  buiiah- 
■he  lived  with  her  ftiber  at  Coppet,  but  meat  from  France.  DurtDKherreeideticn 
flrpent  much  time  in  tnTelling,  and  oace  cm  her  father^  eattte,  she  rormed  a  Dew 
(m  1606)  pasnd  aome  da^  Kcrelly  in  connexion  about  this  time,  which  atronf  ly 
Paris.  Herliterai7  reputation  was  mean-  illuatrates  the  peculiarity  of  her  charac' 
while  increased  by  her  De  la  LitUratun  ter.  A  young  officer  ftcan  the  south  of 
eontidirit  dam  att  Snpportt  aeet:  Ut  bi-  France,  by  the  name  of  de  Rocca,  who 
ftthdiMU  vtiialu  (2  T0I&,  Paris,  1803],  and  had  distinguiabed  himself  by  his  biiiTery 
ber  DdfiMne  (1803).  The  finmer  worh  in  Spain,  rendered  infirm  by  his  wounda, 
attracted  many  aaBDilantB,  among  whom  came  to  reside  at  Genera.  Some  ei- 
Fontanea  was  the  ablest  and  acutest  picsaione  of  sympathy  which  fell  frvm 
She  had,  indeed,  orer-eatimated  the  influ-  Mad.  de  Btael  made  a  deep  impreenon 
ence  of  Uieiature  upon  the  chancier  and  upon  him.and  inflamed  bis  neart  and  his 
happineaa  of  men,  and  pronounced  too  imagination,  "I  will  love  her  so  pasiion- 
(XHtfideDtly  upon  its  histoiy  and  pro^tecls.  ately,"  said  be,  "  that  she  will  many  me  at 
Her  romance iMphnu  contuned  a  Iklth'  last."  Circumstances  favored  biswisbea; 
fill  picture  of  benel^  as  she  woe  in  her  Mad.  de  Stael,  in  the  midst  of  her  suffer- 
joaxb — a  creature  separated  irom  themul-  ings,  had  cherished  the  hope  of  consola- 
titude  by  (tenius  and  sensibilim  and  Strug-  tion  in  a  new  union,  and  accepted  the 
cling  agaJDBt  the  reBtrainbi  of  custom  and  hand  of  the  officer.  The  marriage,  how 
her  set.  Mad.  de  Stael,  who  never  oth-  ever,  remained  a  secret  till  her  death, 
erwise  reverted  to  her  earlier  writings.  While  she  wished  to  leave  a  place  where 
found  herself  obliged  to  defend  the  moral  she  feared  to  involve  otheis  in  her  fete, 
leodency  of  Ddphme,  in  a  panicuiar  die  saw  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  a 
eetay.  In  1803,  she  made  a  visit  to  flight,  watched  ly  spies  and  informers, 
Germany,  whence  her  father^  nckness  aiul  wais  reluctant  to  abandon  the  graves 
recalled  her  to  Switzerland ;  but  be  died  of  her  parents  and  her  second  country, 
before  she  reached  home.  She  always  re-  and  wander,  like  a  criminal,  by  land  and 
tained  the  greatest  attachment  and  vene-  sea.  But  in  the  spring  of  1812,  the  last 
ration  for  fais  memory.  His  death  ren-  moment  when  flight  was  possible,  she 
dered  her  religious  feelings  more  lively,  resolved  upon  departure,  having  been  al- 
and in  this  state  of  mind  she  wrote  an  ready  threatened  with  imprisonment  if 
admirable  account  of  his  domestic  life,  she  left  her  residence  for  a  day.  She 
(prefixed  to  the  Mamucriit  dt  M.  JVidUr  hastened  through  Vienna  to  Moscow,  and, 
pvbUia  par  la  FtUt,  1805),  which  gives  on  the  approach  of  the  French  army, 
us  much  insight  into  her  own  character,  went  10  Petersburg,  and  soon  atler,  in  the 
To  dissipste  her  griet;  Mad.  de  Stael  paid  autumn  of  IBIS,  to  Stockholm.  Here 
a  Tint  to  Italy  in  1805;  and  from  that  appeared  herworic  on  suicide  {Rtfitxiont 
titne  A.  W.  Schlegel,  with  whom  ehe  had  rur  U  Svicide'^  which  she  had  just  corn- 
become  acquainted  in  Berlin,  was  her  pleted,  and  which  points  out  to  the  un- 
eonaiaiit  companion.  (See  Schitgd.]  The  happy  the  aids  of  religion  and  morality. 
frmt  of  her  journey  to  Italy  was  Corinnt  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  she 
on  rSalie  (1807),  the  most  perfect  and  went  to  England,  where  shewaareceived 
brilliaDt  of  her  vrorks,  combining  in  a  with  the  most  flattering  attention.  After 
happy  manner  the  charms  of  romance  a  lung  exile,  the  sufTenngs  of  whirh  she 
with  a  faithful  picture  of  Italy.  In  1810,  has  Ascribed  in  her  Diz  AtnUtf  iCExil, 
■he  went  to  Vienna  to  collec;  materials  ^e  landed  at  Calais,  in  1814.  The  allied 
fbr  a  work  upon  the  manners,  Uteralure  princes  treated  her  with  great  distiticdon, 
and  philosophy  of  Germany,  which  she  and  her  influence  contributed  not  a  little 
bad  planned  on  her  first  visit  to  that  tobasteutheremovalof  the  foreign  troops 
country.  Many  passai^  had  been  struck  from  France.  On  the  return  of  Napo- 
out  from  the  manuscript  of  this  work  by  leon,  in  1815,  she  retired  to  CoppeL  It  is 
the  censors  of  the  pren ;  and  no  sooner  said  that  Napoleon  invited  her  to  return 
was  the  impression  completed,  than  the  to  Pari8,thatahemighl  assist  in  the  prep- 
irtiole  edition  was  seized  by  Savaiy,  aration  of  the  new  constitution,  but  that 
miuiMer  of  police.  It  first  appeared  en-  she  refused,  adding,  "He  has  dispensed 
tire  at  London,  in  1B13,  and  was  printed  with  the  constitution  and  me  for  twelve 
at  Paris  in  1814.  Tliis  work  is  rich  in  years,  and  now  he  lovm  neither  of  us." 
•cute  and  ingenious  ideas,  but  has  been  Ader  the  restontion,  she  rec^ved  from 
justly  crUicised  as  containing  numy  erto-  the    goTemment   pubUc   stock    to    the 
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•mount  of  two  millioiia  of  francs,  the  sum  tendency  to  exaggaration  sometimea  mis- 

whicb  her  &llier  had  left  in  the  ro^al  lead  her  iud|;n)ent,  and  cause  her  to  rive 

treasury  at  the    time  of  his  disraimoD  a  ftlse  coloring  to  (acta.     But  in  all  ner 

from  office.    Surrounded  by  a  happy  do-,  works  we  find   original   and    profouDd 

meatic  circle — e  beloved  husband^  an  ex-  thought,  great  acutenea^  a  lirely  imaci- 

cellent  Ban,and  an  amiableandhi^lyac-  nation,  a  philosophical    inngfat  into  tbe 

oomplished  daught^,  who  was  united  to  human  heart,  and  into  the  truths  of  pob- 

a  man  of  distinguisbed  merit,  the  duke  tics  and  literature. — Her  son  Jiu^atut, 

de  Broglio  (see  Brogiio) — esteemed  and  baron  do  Stael,  bora  1789,  died  1837,  is 

oourted  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  faToinbly  known  by  hia  Mitiee  nor  M. 

capital,  and  cheered  with  the  hope  of  jifteker  (1B30),  and  hia  valuable   Iidtra 

seeing  her  country's  wounds  healea  by  a  *ur  rAngbitrre.     He  left  a  son,  tha  only 

fi-ee  conilitutioD,  she  lived  in  Paris,  with  descendant  of  Mad.de  9lael. 
the  exception  of  a  short  absence,  till  her         Staff  [from  tbe  staff  formeriy  bome 

death.     Until  her  last  Bickneas,  she  was  by  officere  in  high  command],  in  military 

employed  on  her  Mimoim  tt  Comidira-  aSaiis,  means  generally  the  officers  whose 

tioTu  mr  la  prau^Htvx    ilninementt   dt  comnund  extends  over  several  bodies  of 

la  JUwiution  Ihmfawe  (Paris,  1819,  3  troops,  of  which  each  has  its  particular 

vols.).    Few  persons  were  more  &vor^h'  officers.  Thusthe  general  staff  (in  French, 

nniaied  than  Mod.  de  Slael  fm  appreci-  Mat  mmtrur  ghUrS)  is  compoeed  of  tbe 

ating  the  importance  of  tbe  events  of  general,  the  chief  and  the  offic«9«  of  the 

which  she  treated.     She  had  three  [»in-  sta^  the  commanders  of  artillery,  and  of 

cinaloUecIsinthis  work — tbe  justificalion  the  corns  of  en^eeis,  and  the  heads  of 

or  her  ftther's  public  Ufe,  a  faithful  de-  the  di^rent  deMrtmenla  of  military  ad- 

linaatioD  of  the  course  and  character  of  ministratioi).      The  staff   of  a  diviEooD 

the  revolution,  andadevelopemeutof  the  i 

political  principles,  consonant  to  the  spirit  i  ,  .  ,       , 

of  tbe  age.      See  the  remarks  on  it  in  uie  artillery,  enghieera  and   administta- 

Bailleul's  Examtn  (3  vols.,  1819).    The  tion.    The  staff  of  a  regiment  compnaes 

completion  of  this  worti  was  interrupted  the  colouel,  the   superior  ofBcera,  adju- 

by  her  death.     She  had  suffered  much  tant-majora,    quarter-masters,    &c.      In 

Mnce  the  beginning  of  1817,  and  in  the  England,  the  cnaplain  and  sureeon  of  the 

summer  of  that  year  her  disease  took  a  regmient  also  belong  to  it.     The  mililaiy 

decided  character.      Although  reluctant  divinims,  fortified  places,  &C.,  have  their 

to  leave  her  friends,  and  dreading,  as  she  stafis  compoeed  in  a  nmilar  manner  to 

Bud  to  her  phyncian,  the  thought  of  the  those  of  the  armies.    Under  the  French 

dissolution   of  her    body,   edie   was  not  empu«,  the  staff  of  the  emperor  bad  quite 

afinid  to  die.     To  tbe  W  moment  she  a  peculiar  organization,  originating  in  his 

retained  ber  tranquillity,  and  e:tpi«ssed  always   commandinB'    in    person,    and 

her  hope  of  again  meeting  her  frilher.     "I  directing,  in  time  <»    peace,  the  whole 

think,    ^e  sold  one  day,  aa  if  awaking  military   machine  personally.     In   Prus- 

from  a  dream,  "  1  think  I  know  what  the  sis,  the  staff  is  employed  in  preparing 

passage  from  life  to  death  is,  and  I  am  the  maps  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  simi- 

convinced   that   the   goodness    of    God  lar  duties,      (n  time  of  peace,  the  offi- 

makes   it  easy ;   our    thoughts    become  cers   of  the    staff  ars  allaehed  in  pan 

confused,  and  the  pain  is  not  P^at."    In  to  the  various  divirions    of  the  army- 

the  morning  of  July  14,   1817,  she  re-  In    Austria,  the  staff   is    era{rioyed    in 

{died  to  the  question  of  her  niu^wheth'  the   mihtary  topography  of  the  emiHre; 

er  she  had  slept,  "Soundly  and  deeply."  trigonometrical    and    geoderacal    (met*- 

These  were  her  last  words.     Iter  body  tions;  the  military,  geographical  and  sta- 

was  embalmed,  and  deposited  in  the  fam-  tisiical  deacriiKion  of  the  provinceH ;  in 

ily  vault  at  Coppet. — See  the  J^oUct  tur  fortifications;  in  the  care  oi  the  archives, 

U  CaracUre  et  La  ^criU  de  Mad.  de  Slafl,  &c.     The  EngUsb  army  has  a  very  good 

by  Mad.  Necker  de  Sauaeure,  prefixed  to  staff,  which  has  produced  an  en^llent 

the  complete  edition  of  her  works,  pub-  military  map  of  the  part   of  Engfand 

lished  at  Paris,  in   1831,  m  17  vols. ;  and  along  tbe  coast  from  Porttmouth  to  the 

ScbloBser^    Paralid    betjeeen    Mad.    de  Thames.     The  corps  is  under  tbe  com- 

-Slael  and  Mad.  Roland  (in  German  and  msnd  of  the  quarter-roaster-geQeral  of 


Flench,  16301.  Tbe  taste  of  Mad.  de  the  British  forcea.  The  officers  emi^oyed 
Stai3  is  not  altogether  correct ;  her  s^le  in  it.  are  examined,  and  go  tbrouffa  a 
is  irregular,  and  has  too  much  pretenHon;    course  of  smdies.    (See  nrte  MStlaitt 


is  irregular,  and  has  too  much  preteuHon;    course  of  smdies.    (See  nru  JtSNain 
her  attempts  at  el&ct  and  her  occaMooal    debt  OTxaideBnbigne,hj  Charka Dupin.) 
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mind,  whether  attended  witfa  conscious- 
neai  or  not.  His  principal  wraks  are 
dee,  celebrated  &t  its  basBitic  inllars  and  Experimenla  tt  ObMervaiionet  (^ymka 
itB  Datura]  caverns,  particularijr  tbe  cave  (f  Pkytica  (1731,  8vo.];  DitpufofumM 
of  FiiiKal;iunemileinoithof  IoDa,fifteen  JVedUa  ^  vob^  4to.);  7%eona  Mtdica 
weat  of  HulL  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  one  vera  (1737) ;  I\tndaBienla  Cfiymw  dog- 
and  a  half  miles  in  circuit,  preeeudng  an  malica  ct  txperimaitalit  (3  voIb^  4to.). 
uneven  table-land,  terminating  nearly  all  Staiher,  or  Steiher,  Jacob ;  a  &moit8 
round  by  cliffs  of  variable  height  The  maker  of  stringed  instTumetita,  near 
—eateet  elevation  is  144  feet.    The  Bur-    Hall,  in  Tyrol,   about   the   middle    " 


neatt 


covered  bj  a  rich  soil  and  luzuii-  tbeBeventeenthceiitury,  and  apupilof  the 
«nt  grasa,  affwding  excellent  pasture  for  ftmoun  violin  maker  AJnati  oi  Cremona, 
a  h^  of  black  cattle ;  but  there  ie  no  He  made,  ]HiacipaUv,  violins.  Tliej 
house  on  the  island.  A  considerable  are  rare,  and  bring  300  ducats  apiece, 
ponion  of  the  precipitous  face  of  Stafia  He  became  insane  towards  the  end  of 
IS  in  a  coliunnar  form ;  the  hiriieat  point  his  life.  He  died  in  or  betbre  1684. 
€)f  this  &ce  is  112  feel  above  nigh-woter  Stu^actites.  (See  ^pendix.) 
niaik.  There  are  several  remarkable  Stau.  (See  Prtbend.) 
ctneB,  as  Great  cave,  SS4  feet  long ;  Boat  Stahbol.  (See  CotutanthmpU.) 
cave,  150  feet  long ;  Mackinmon'x,  or  the  Stamhebiro.  (See  SMtering.) 
Scart,  or  Cormtnanl's  cave ;  and,  above  Stamp  Act.  (See  VjtiUd  Stata.) 
all,  Fingal's  cave,  which  is  celebrated,  Stamped  Pafek,  for  the  purpose  of 
1^  thoee  who  have  visited  it,  in  terms  rusinc  a  tax,  is  a  Dutch  invention.  De 
of  bi^  admiration.  (See  FtngoTt  Caer..]  Bosvitle,  or  BaviUe,  in  bis  Mfmtnrtiptnir 
Stao.  (See  Dttr.)  lenir  a  FHistoirt  de  Langwdoc,  amrms 
Staboees,  (See  Stomach  Staggeri,  that  stamped  paper  was  introduced  as 
and  StwrdyA  early  as  the  year  537,  by  tile  emperor  Jus- 
St*b%  George  Ernest,  a  German  pb^-  tinian ;  but  Beckmann,  in  his  History  of 
Bician  and  chemist,  bom  at  AnnMch,  m  Inventions,  shows  this  opinion  to  be  erro- 
1660,  studied,  at  Jena,  under  Wedelius;  neous.  The  states  of  tbe  United  Frov- 
ond,  in  1687,  became  phyncian  to  the  incee  promised  a  reward  for  tbe  invention 
dut^  of  Saxe- Weimar.  In  1691,  he  was  of  a  new  tax,  which  would  press  lightly 
chosen  second  professor  of  medicine  at  on  tbe  subjects,  and  yet  yield  much  to  the 
JIalle,  and  rendered  his  name  Amous  govenunenc;  end  stamped  paper  was  pro- 
over  all  Germany  by  bis  at^emical  pre-  posed.  It  was  le^Uy  introduced,  Aug. 
lections  and  his  publications.  He  was,  in  13, 16S4,  by  the  states,  and  was  gradual^ 
1700,  elected  a  member  of  the  AcadiMia  imitated  1^  other  governments.  In  the 
CWtMonun  JVofurd.  Hia  fame  procured  year  1831,  the  stamps  produced  to  th« 
him  the  appointment  of  phyracian  to  the  Englieh  government  £6,484,580. 
king  of  Prussia,  in  1716;  and,  going  to  STAHDARD,orFi.AB;  originally,aaignal, 
Beriin,  be  died  there,  in  1734.  Stahl  was  ereciedonapole,spearorlance.  Suchsig- 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  medical  phi-  nois  were  used  fordifierenl  purposes,  and 
lasophers  of  his  age  :  hia  name  marks  the  were  known  among  the  Hebrews  as  eoriy 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  chemi»-  as  the  time  of  Moaes,  and  adorned  wiui 
He  was  the  author  of  the  doctrine  emblems.  Ephiaim  carried  a  steer ;  Ben- 
1  BXplainS'  the   principal   chemical  janiin  a  wolf,  &.c.     We  find  something 


try.    He 
Which  Bi 


measure,  overturned  bythe  discoveries  of  their  standards,  by  the  raising  w  lowering 
Priestley,  Lavoisier  and  others,  it  never-  of  which  they  gave  the  Bgnal  fi>r  attack 
theless  ^splays  powerfully  the  g^ua  or  retreat  The  standard  of  Romulus 
of  the  inventor.  This  theory  maintained  was  a  bundle  of  hay  tied  on  a  pole.  In 
its  ground  for  mcHre  than  lialf  a  century,  place  of  this,  a  band,  and,  finally,  an 
and  was  reunved  and  supported  by  some  ea^e,  were  substituted.  The  real  standards 
of  the  most  eminent  men  which  Europe  came  first  into  use  under  tbe  Roman  em- 
bad  produced  (See  CheToirtry,  and  Ox-  perors,  who  retained  the  eagle  t  they 
W«n.)  He  was  also  the  proposer  of  a  were  also  ornamented  with  dragons  and 
tneory  of  medicine,  founded  on  the  prin-  silver  balls.  The  aiandard  of  the  cavalry 
ciple  of  the  dependence  of  tbe  state  of  coonsted  of  a  square  piece  of  purple 
tbe  body  on  the  mind ;  in  consei^uence  cloth,  decorated  with  gold,  on  which  tbe 
of  which  he  affirmed  that  every  action  of  figure  of  a  drvon  was  aflerwards  repre- 
the  mtiscles  is  a  voluntary  effint  of  the  sented.    The  Germans  fastened  a  stream- 
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cr  to  a  lance,  which  the  duke  CBrried  is  tion  until  1739,  when  they  were  wkli- 

fiont  of  the  wrmj.    From  band,thotmnM  diawn.    But  'the  rtandard  haa  been  de- 

which  this  bcov,  cornea  our  Enf  lish  word  Ki>d«d  by  the  reductioa  of  the  wei^  of 

btmntr    [bandum,    bmtdtraan,     bmtdttm).  toe  coin,  so  that  a,  pound  weight  of  ailver, 

AAerwards,  a  Une  cloth  was  uaed,  onu-  which,  at  the  time  of  the  conqncflt,  wn 

roented  with  emDlems  and  inscriptiona.  ccuned  into  twentj'  shillingB,  wbh,  in  1601, 

The  unperlal  Freikch  armies,  in  imitation  coined  into  BuOy-two,  and,  in  1816,  into 

of  the  Romans,  had  on  eagle  for  an  en-  aizty-nx  ahillim^    In  other  eouncries,  the 

tign,  bat  of  a  different  shape  from  the  degradation  of^ihe  coin  haa  been  ail 

Romaa  eagle.    (See  EagU.\  fnater.  But  it  would  &r  exceed  our  lim- 

Btahdi.bd  of  Monet;  the  degree  of  .Ha  to  nre  a  detailed  statement  of  tb«ftcti^ 

the  purity  or  fineness  ofthe  metal  contained  vdtichare,  bowever,of  great  imponanee 

in  tne  coins  of  a  particular  iMHintn,  and  lo  readen  of  iiistoiy. 
the  quantity  or  weight  of  aucb  metal  con-       Stasbote.  Jamee;  flm  eari,  waa  boni 

tained  in  these  coins.    We  have  gives  a  in  Herefordahint,  m  1673,  and  acconpa- 

comparatiTe  view  of  the    standard    of  nied  his  fiuher,  who  was  sent  envoy  extra- 

mon^,  in  diSeient  countries,  in  the  table  ordinaiy  to  the  coun  of  Spain  eariy  is 

contamed  in  the  article  Coint,  to  which,  William's  reign.     He  continued  in  Spaia 

and  to  the  anicle  Cireulatmg  Medivm,  we  some  years,  made  the  tour  of  France  and 

refer  the  nader.    The  alloy  in  coins  is  Italy,  served  as  a  volunteer  in  Flanden^ 

reckoned  of  no  value :   it  is  allowed  to  and  received  the  comminitHi  of  urionel 

save  the  trouble  and  expeoae  of  refining  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.    He  aerved  aa 

the  metals  to  the  hiriiest  degree  of  purity,  Inigadier-general  under  the  earl  of  Peter- 

and  to  nmder  the  corns  harder,  and,  there-  borough  at  the  capture  of  Barcelona.   In 

fore,  less  liable  to  be  worn  or  rubbed.  The  1708,   he   was  made  nHuor^neral  and 

■     '     '*  ■     ■      •■  "in  Spa&^  I    ■     ■ 


standard  is  sometimes  arbitrarily  changed  commander-in-chief  in  Spain,  and,  the 

by  govemmeDta,  as  a  means  of  raismg  same  year,  he  reduced  the  island  of  Hi- 

monej,  either  by  nmply  altering  the  de-  noroa.  Inasubsequentcampaign,  inlTlI, 

nominatiim  of  the  coins,  without  cbang-  he  was  made  prisoner,  but  was  exekang- 

in^  their  weight  or  purity,  or  by  inuing  ed  the  fbllovnngyear.      On  the  acceseioa 

corns  of  baser  metal,  or  by  reducing  the  of  George  I,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 

weight  of  the  coin.     But  experience  has  secretaries  of  state.     In  1716,  he  attended 


taught  that  such  changes  are  not  only    the  king  to  Hanover,  where  he  was  ptin- 
" — -"i  upon  the   public   creditor,  and   a    cipally  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the 
B  Of  coofiuioa  and  distress  to  the    alliance  concluded  with  France  and  ibe 


people  at  large,  hut  that  they  afford  oo^  Matee-nneral,   which  reTnoved  the  pm- 

a  temporary  relief  to  the  public  treasiuy,  tender  Deyond  the  Alps.     The  next  year, 

at  the  expense  of  new  embarrassments,  he  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  tR«su- 

The  present  standard  of  the  Enghsh  coins  ryand  cnancellor  of  the  exchequer.    In 

has  renuuned  imchauged  since  the  con-  1/18,  he  became  secretary  o{  state,  and 

quest,  except  for  a  perrad  of  sixteen  yeais,  was  created  eari  Stanhope.    He  died  in 

from  thirty-fourth  of  Henry  VIII  to  sec-  1721. 

end  of  Elizabeth.  That  of  the  gold  coins       Starbope,  Philip  Dormer.    (See  Cfter- 

WBB  changed  in  the  eighteenth  of  Henry  Urfield.) 

VIII ;  previously  to  wnich  the   stsndard        STAnHOPi,  Charka,  the  third  eari,  ww 

had  been  twenty-three  carats  lliree  and  a  bom  in  1753.     He  received  ihe  eatlv  part 

half  grtuns  fine,  and  one  half  grain  at-  of  his  education  at  Eton,  and  flmabed  it 

loy.*     It  was  then  fixed  at  twenty-two  atGeneva,wherehi8gemu8led  him  topay 

carats  fine  and  two  carats  alloy.     The  for-  a  close  attention  to  the  mathematica ;  and 

mer  was  called  the  old  slandvd,  the  latter  such  was  his  progress  that  he  obtained  a 

the  new    standard  or  crown   gold,    be-  prize  finm  the  society  of  Stockholm  for  a 

cause  crowns  were  first  coined  rf  it.  The  memoir  on  the  pendulum.     In  1774,  he 

])ractice  of  making  gold  coins  of  both  stood  candidate  for  Westminster  without 

these  standards  was  continued,  however,  success;  but  was  introduced,  by  the  eari 

till  1633,  since  which  all  the  gold  cobed  of  Shelbume,  into  parliament  aa  a  mem- 

nas  been  of  the  new  standard.  The  coins  ber  for  the  borou^  of  Wycombe,  which 

of  the  old  standard  remained  in  circula-  he  represented  until  1786,  wiien  thedeadi 

.  _,  ,     , of  his  Either  called  him  lo  the  house  of 

.,.ir:.F?jKi';«";K;t'ti;if  s:  ■-?  «•  r  "°  15*  °^'  ■£?" 

dindediq£fourp«is,™iie<irnmi;.    GoUofAn  po'tiMan*  who  regarded  with   pleasun 

hi^it  puriiy  ii  nid  to  be   iweniy-Tour  cartu  "'^  dawn  of  the  French  revolution ;  but, 

w.  '  what  was  much  more  extiw^dinary  in  a 
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peer  by  birtib,  be  openly  avowecl  npubU-  For  wreii    houn   Aere    Dew  was  a 

eon  eentiineniB,  ana  went  so  far  as  to  lay  pause  in  the  convenatioD.    Every  subject 

by  the  extemal  (Mnameim  of  the  peeiage,  connected  with  Oriental  leanuns  was  di»> 

He  waa  also  afrequmt  q>eaiker  (^nat  cuHsed,  and  every  ohaervatioDofherlady- 

tbe  war;  and,  although  niigular  in  many  sbip'ii  evinced  a  degree  of  genius  that  a»- 

of  his  opinions,  a  aUoag  vein  of  sense  toniafaed  me,  and  nsa  couched  in  eudi 

aod  hunter  often  qualified  h»  statementa  forcible  and  ener^c  laoniage  as  to  im- 

of  peculiar  viewB.    As  a  man  of  science,  press  tne  with  the  idea  that!  was  converS' 

be  ranked  hi^  both  as  an  inventor  and  inc  with  a  woman  of  no  ordinary  intellect 

patron,  and,  among  other  diinga,  was  the  The  peculiarity  of  her  opinions  in  no 

aiithta'  of  a  method  for  securing  buildings  wise  detracted  fiom  the  nnetal  profhndi^ 

ftom  fires  an  arithmetical  machme,  anew  of  htn- reflections ;  and,taough  Icould  nut 

prindns  pren,  e  monochord  for  ttmiiw  ataent  to  many  of  her  notions  reganliug 

musical  inMnunents,  and  &  vessel  to  saO  astral  influence  and  astrological  acieuiee. 

agaiasi  wind  and  tide.     H«  was  twice  I  had  no  reason  to  alter  my  opiciixi  r^ 

married  ;fini,Kilac^  Heater Pitt,daughler  Iter  exalted  talents,  though  they  w«e  mi- 

of  tiie  first  earl«f  Cbetham,  by  whom  he  fbrtunaiely  directed  to  very  mMculativs 

bad  three  dau^terg;  and,  secondly,  to  studies.    Nothing  ie  more  difficult  than 

Min  OrenviUe,  b^  irtiom  he  had  three  to  ascmtain  the  point  where  ecceniHcitv 

sons.    ThU  scientific,  ingenious,  but  ec-  terminates  and    insanity '  begins  :    at  all 

centric  nobleman  puUished  several  pbil-  events,  I  am  sure  that  whatever  may  b« 

nhical  and  a  few  pohtical  tracts.     He  the  eccentricity  of  fedy  Hester  Stanhope, 

December  14,  1816.  her  mind  is  unimpaired,  and  that  few  wo- 

Stahhops,  Henry  Fhihp,  the  present  tnencanboastofmorerealgeniuB,andnona 

eari,  son  of  Charies,  eari  Stanhope,  was  of  more  active  benevolenoe."    LadyHes- 

bomin  the  year  1781,  and  professed  prin-  terdiowed  doctor  Madden  a  horse  which 

cipleediametricallyoppositetotboseofhiB  ahe  said  was  of  the  race  of  Solomon's 

faiber,«geiiist  whom  he  even  carried  on  a  fevorile  steed,  saddled  by  the  hand  of 

suit  in  equity.    On  thej>pening  of  perlis'  God  (there  was  an  indentaiion  in  the 

ment,  in  1818,  he  made  a  speech,  in  which  back,resembhng  a  Turkish  saddle).    The 

he  recommended  that  France  ^ould  be  rich  presents  which  she  made   to  the 

dismembered,  to  prevent  her  from  Irou-  Turkish  poclias  gave  her  a  great  influence 

bling,infi]ture,  theirancjuillity  of  Europe,  over  them  for  a  time ;  but  at  the  time  of 

la  the  investigation,  with  respect  to  the  doctor  Madden's  visit,  this  was  greatly  di- 

cMiduct  of  the  lale  queen  Caroline,  his  mintshed.      The  Bedouins,  however,  or 

lordship  voted  against  the  bill  of  pains  and  wild  Arabs,  wfaom  her  wisdom  and  kind- 

penaltiee.    His  elde«t  son,  known  as  vis-  new  had  won,  still  continued  to  loolt  up 

count  Mohon,  is  the  author  of  a  Ufe  of  to  her,  not  only  as  a  benefactor,  but  as  a 

Beliseriue,  and  of  a  HHtoi^  of  the  War  bein^  of  a  superior  order.     Her  belief  in 

for  the  Spanish  Succession  (1833).  magic  and  ostroloey  may  also  have  cod- 

Stahhofe,  lady  Hester;  an  English  tributed  to  extend  her  influence.  She  is 
bdy,  a  niece  of  Pitt,  fiunous  for  her  sin-  a  woman  of  great  personal  bravery  as 
nilar  mode  of  life.  She  has  resided  m  well  as  moral  courage,  and  has  en- 
Syria  for  about  twenty  years,  and,  in  1837,  countered  tlie  robbeia  of  the  desert 
was  living  about  eight  miles  from  Sidon,  at  the  head  of  her  servants,  sword  in 
at  a  villa  of  her  own  construction,  called  band. 

D'Joun.      It   is  situated  on  a  solitary  StakisiuLfs   I,  king  of  Poland,  was 

mountain,remote£romnny  village.  Doctor  born  at   Lemberg,  in  1677.     His  family 

Madden,  who  went  to  see  her  in  1627,  name  was  Leczinski,  or  Lceczinski,  and 

^ves  thefbllowinsaccounl  of  hiavisil: —  his   lather  held   the    important  poet  of 

"  Every  thing  witnout  was  wild  and  bar-  grand  treasurer  to  the  crown.     Ho  very 

barous,  and  all  within  confessed  the  lisnd  early  displayed  indicadons  of  an  amiable 

of  taste.     I  was  led  from  the  court  into  a  and  estimable  character,  and  at  the  age  of 

little  garden,  at  the  eictremity  of  which  twenty-two  was  intrusted  with  an  embes- 

there  was  a  sort  of  kiosk,  ciMisisting  of  sy  to  the  Ottoman  court.    In  1704,  being 

two  rooms — a  sitting   room   and  a   bed  then  palatine  of  Posnania,  and  geneial  of 

room — fumiriied,  in  me  European  s^le.  Great  Poland,  he  was  deputed  by  the  as- 

witb  cliurs  and  tables.    The  room  mto  sembly  of  the  states  at  Warsaw  to  wut 

which  I  was  ushered  was  in  the  Arab  upon  Cliarles  XII  of  Sweden,  ytbo  had 

style ;  andattbeftrther  comer  I  perceived  invaded  the  ItingdoD),  with  a  view  of  de- 

B  tall  figure,  in  the  male  attire  of  die  throning  Augustus  of  Saxony.    (See  .Ai- 

countr7,  which  was  lady  Hester  herselC  guttut  II.)    In  a  oonierenoe  mth  ths 
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iUely  ro-    geogmfrfiicml  ramea  belonging  lo  the  le- 
e  of  Pc -.    ^ 


)  the  ihrooe  of  Pa-  gioos  inhabited  ^  tl 

land,  which  he  eSecled  at  an   eiectioi        STAnHAKrBS,  Coukt  or.   (See  Cfiait.) 
held,  in  the  presence  of  the  SwediahEen-        Stanza  (ItaliaD,a  iland);  a  Mropheor 

etal,  on  the  !I7tb  July,  1704,  Staniriaus  number  of  verses   eoonected  with  each 

being  then  in  hia  twenty-serentb  jear.  oAtr,  taminating  with  s  (idl  pMU  or 

He  wa^  however,  soon  after  driven  ftota  pause,  and  forming  one  of  the  regutar 

Warsaw  h;  bis  rival  Auguatua ;  but  an-  diviBiona  of  a  poem.     It  wis  fbiiDerijr 

Other  ebai^  brought  him  back  to  that  Bometinw«  used  to  dettoie  an  eatm  lync 

capital,  where  be  was  crowned,  with  hia  poem    of  one    atro^ie.      Thus    Danle 

wife,  in  October,  1705 ;  and  the  nest  year  speaks  in  his  wotk  Ik  twtavi  El«qtiadi» 

Augortua  was  compelled  solenmlv  to  ah-  (book  iL  chap.  3  et  aeq.)  of  contiane*  (ca»- 

dicate.     (See  Charlu  XIL]     The  SUal  zmt*)  and    of  tbnitk  {tUmu).    ScanzM 

defeat  of  hia  patron  Charlea  XII,  at  Pul-  are  said  to  have  been  first  intniduced  freoi 

tOWB,  in  1709,  again  obliged  him  to  retreat  the  Italian  into  Ftmcfa  poetry,  about  the 

into  Sweden,  where  be  endeavored  to  year  1580,  and  diencepaaasd  into  Engtirit. 

join  Cbaries  XII,  at  Bender,  in  disguise-,  The  ptincipal  Jtaban  stana— the  oOom 

but,  being  delected,  he  was  held  c^Kire  nma.— origmated  in  Sicily,  w)i««  poMa 

in  that  town  until  1714.    Being  then  sitf-  made  use  of  it  even  in  the  thiitsentbcen- 

fered  to  depart,  be  repaired  to  Deux-  tury :  thence  it  pened    into  Italy,   and 

PoniB,  where  he  was  ioiiwd  by  his  femily,  then  received,  in  the  tburteenth  century, 

and  remained  until  the  death  of  Chariea  from  Boccaccio,  that  regular  fiHTnwfakh  it 

XII,  in  1719,  when  the  court  of  France  has   ever  since  retained,  as  the  sttnding 

at!brded  him  a  retreat  at  Weisaemburg,  In  divinon  of  the  Italian  e[HC    Boceaccw 

Alsace.     He  remained  in  obscurity  until  firat  made  use  of  it  in  hie  Thatide,     Fo- 

1725,  when   bis  daughter,   the   princess  litiau  improved   it  further.     lYisaiio,  in 

Maiy,  was  unexpectedly  selected  as  a  the  sixteenth  century,  wrote  a  nanativs 

wife  by  Louis  XV  Iq.  v.),  kin^  of  France,  poem  in  blank  verse,  but  bad  no  imita 

On  the  death  of  Augustus,  m  1733,  an  tors.    The  ottaea  rtmo,  or  stanza  of  Boe 

attempt  was  made   by  the  French  court  CBccio{asweniay  call  it,  in  contiadisliiic- 

to  replace  Stanislaus  on  the  throne  of  tion  to  the  Sicilian,  which  forms  a  cou- 

Poland;  but,  although  he  had  a  party  tinued  chain  of  bltemateihyme^ without 

who  supported  him  and  proclaimeci  him  thedouUerfaymeintbetwohtstliue8),con- 

kinit  his  competitor,  the  elecioial  prince  sists  of  eight  iambic  rersee  of  eleven  sylla- 

of  Saxony,  being  aided  by  the  emperors  blea  each,  with  female  rhymes  (q.  v.),  of 

of  Oermai^  and  Russia,  he  was  oblised  which  the  six  first  are  aheraate,  but  the 

to  retire.  (See  Poland,  and  ^t^uttiu  UI.)  two  last  are  successive,  and  thus  cive  to 

He  endured  this,  like  every  other  reveise  the  whole  an  agreeable  conclunon.  lliese 

of  fortune,  with  great  resignation,  and,  at  two  last  lines,  however,  easly  seduce  the 

the  peace  of  17%,  formally  abdicated  his  poet  into  anempta  at  pointed  ezpRseion, 

claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  on  con-  unbecoining  a    serious    epic,    and   finm 

dition  of  retuniug  the  title  of  king,  and  which  even  Taaso  is  not  always  free.   BoV- 

bein^  put  in  ponession   for  life   of   the  ardo,  and  particularly  Ariosto  and  T^so, 

duchies  of  Loiraine  and  Bar.     Thence-  are  the  gi^ac  masterB  of  the  otiava  ruao. 

forward  he  lived  as  the  sovereign  of  a  (Sothe,  Schlegel,  Tieck  and  otheta  have 

small  couDtty, which  he  rendered  luppy  by  used  it  with  great  success  in  German,  with 

the  exercise  of  virtues  which  acquired  nim  the  change  requited  by  the  genius  (rf*  the 

the  appellation  of  "  Stanislaus  the  Benefi-  German  language,  viz.  that  they  employ 

cent."    He  not  only  relieved  his  people  male  and  letnale  rhymes  in  the  first  six 

from   excessive    imposts,    but,  by   strict  linea,  hut  the  two  last  always  end  with 

economy,  was  able  lo  found  many  useful  female  rhymes.      (For    the     iSJpenseHim 

charitable  establishmenls,  and  to  patron-  stanza,  see  Spenter.) 
ise  the  arts  and  sciences.    He  was  him-       Stakze.    (See  Rt^had,and  Vatiean.) 
self  fond  of  literahire,  and  wrote,  some       Staple  ;    a    pubhc  maiicet,   whither 

treatises  on  philosophy,  morals  and  poli-  merchants  are  ohllged  to  carry  their  pwds 

tics^  which  were  puolisbed  under  the  title  fw  sale.    Various  derivatioDS  have  been 

ef  (Euprw  (At  Plalottt^   bia^aisaat  (4  su^eeted ;  as,  1.  staples,  found  in  the  Ri- 

vo1s,8vOt1765).     Hedied  in  17t36,  puarian    laws,    and    signifyins   a    place 

STAHisLAns  11,  PoNiATOWBKi,  king  of  where  justice    is  administered ;  3.  tbe 

Poland.     (See  PomatouAi,  SUmidaut.)  German  itapden,  to  put  in  a  heap ;  a  a»- 

Stakitxa  [villagt,  plate  qf  eacamp-  Wk  tmpwiuM  used  la  the  civil  law  style 
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of  fbimer  imm,  aud  ngDifying '«  fixed  am  perfectly  well."  *■  Wbj  didyon  mean 

CFonnerl^  the  inerehuitB  of  Enfr-  to  kill  me  7"     "  Because  you  have  injured 

were  ohiised   to  carry  tbeir  wod,  niy  couDtry."    "  Have   I   ever  wtou^ 

doth,  letid,  and   other  like  Maple  com-  you?"     "You  have  injured  ine  in  com- 

moditieB,  to  particular  places,  in  order  to  mon  with  all  the  OenatOM."    "  Who  sent 

utter  the  game  by  wboleaale.    MerthtmU  you  ?     Who  ui^ied  you  to  this  crime  P" 

of  1A<  ibt^  was  the  denomination  of  the  "  No  one :  the  conviction  that  I  should  do 

moat  ancient  commercial  society  of  Enr-  a  great  service  to  my  country  and  to  all 

land,   from    their    exporting   the    staple  Europe  1:^  putting  you  to  death,  was  my 

wares  of  the  kinrdom.     It  is  said  to  have  motive."     With  the  same  calmness,  StapsB 

originated  in  1248.     In  1336,  the  staple  replied  to  all  the  emperor's  interrogato- 

of  wool  was  fixed  in  Biabant;  in  1341,  at  ries.      Corvisart,    Napoleon's    pbyncian, 

Brugea ;  and,  in  1348,  at  Calais.    In  1353,  was  called  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  young 

it  WSB  removed  fivrnfimgeeto  several  Eds-  man.     "  Is  it  not  true,  inr,  that  I  am  not 

li^ and  Iiish  towns.   Calais, however, still  sick.^     "The  young  man  is  well,"  taid 

remained  a  staple.    In  the  staple  towns  Corvisart,  addressing  the  emperor.    "  I 

courts  of  law-merchant  were  eetablished  sud   so,"  observed  the   youth.      "Your 

fer  determining  all  mercantilediBputeaand  headiHdiBOTdered,"coatiauedtheemperor; 

fbrpunishiDg ofiendeiB.  "you  will  make  your femily  tmhappy.   I 

HTAPas,  Frederic,  bom  March  14, 1792,  mil  spare  your  life,  if  you  acknowledgB 

•on  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  at  Naum-  your  ciime   and  ask  mv  pardon."     "  I 

burg,  in  Tburiogia,  undertook  to  assasa-  wish  for  no  pardon.    I  deeply  regret  the 

nate  the  emperor  Napoleon,  because  he  failure  of  my  plan."    "  Whose  was  tbe 

supposed  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  mis-  portrait  found  on  you  ?"    "It  was  that  of 

IbrEunes  of  Gennany,    With  this  design  a  voung  peisoo,  whom  1  lore."     "  She 

he  went  to  Vienna,  remained  ten  days,  will  be  greatly  afflicted  by  your  enter- 

and  on  OcL  23,  1809,  travelled  to  Schon-  prise."     "She  will  be   pamed  at  its  ill 

Inunu,   where   Napoleon  waa  reviewing  success.    She  hates  you  as  much  as  1  do." 

his  forces.    The  emperor  stood  between  "  If  I  pardon  you,  will  you  thank  me  for 

Berthier  and  Rapp,  when  the  youth  ad-  it?"    "It  sh^  not  prevent  my  killing 

vanced,andde9iiedtospeakw)thNapole-  you,  if  an  opportunity  ofiere."     Stapss 

on.    Rapp  directed  him  to  vrait  till  after  was  led  awa^,  and  general  Lauer  appomt- 

the  muster.     But,  being  struck  with  the  ed   to  question  him  further,  to  discover 

look,  the  voice  and  the  oearing  of  Stapn,  whether  be  bad  any  associates.  The  youth 

he  ordered   him    to  be   imprisoned    in  firmly  maintained  that   no  one  was  ac- 

'^e  castle.    Hete  a  lai^  case-knife  was    quainted  with  his  undertaking.    '" 

■     if  a  shi     "     ""      ...... 

man,  odted  bim  his  name,  and  wby 

carried  a  knifk     "  I  can  tell  no  me  but  ed  to  eaL     He  said  that  he  was  strong 

Napoleon  himself"    "  Do  you  intend  to  enough  to  go  to  the  place  of  eiecutioii. 

murder  bim  with  it?"     "Yes,sir."  "For  [See  Rapp's  ^rmurtr*.]' 

wbatreasoD?"    "I  can  answer  this  ques-  Star.   (See  Ficed  Stta'a,  CoTuttUatumt, 

tion  to  none  but  himself"    The  emperor  and  Planets.) 

then  commanded  the  young  man  to  be  Star,  Falliro   or  SHooTina.     [See 

brought  before  hun.  Bemadotte,  Berthier,  Ihtlmg  iStori,  F^rtbtdit,  and  MtUon.) 

Savary,  Duroc  and  Rapp  were  present.  Star  of  Bkthlkhxm.  (See  .^pttida.) 

With  an  air  of  calmness,  and  his  bands  Stab-Cbamber    {camtra  gUSata) ;    a 

bound  behind  his  back,  the  youth  came  room  in  the  houseof  lord8,socalled  &om 

into  the  presence  of  the   emperor,  and  having   its  ceiling  adorned   with   nlded 

respectfully    bowed   to   him.     Napoleon  stara,or,accordingtoBome,because  it  was 

aaked  him,  through  Rapp,  the  fbllowing  originally  (he  place   of   depont  of  the 

auestions :   "  What  is  your  place  of  reel-  Jewish  starrs  (storra)  or  covenants.     The 

ence  ?"    "  Naumburg."    "Who  is  your  despotio   tribunal,   which   sat   here,   was 

&ther  ?"     "  A     Protestant     clergyman."  also  called  the  itar-diamher.     It  was  im- 

"  How  old  are  you  ?"     "  Eighteen  yeais."  der  the  direction  of  tbe  chancellor,  and 

"  What  did  you  intend  to  do  with  your  had  jurisdiction  of  forgery,  peijury,  riots, 

knife?"    "To  kill  you."    "  You  are  be-  maintenance,  fraud,  libel  and  conspiracy, 

nde  yourself,  young  man:  vouare  an  B-  and,   in  general,  of  every  misdemeanor, 

lumine."    "  I  am   not  beuoe  myself ;  I  especially  those  of  public  importance,  for 

do    not   know    what    oa    Illumme   is."  which  tbe  law  hod  provided  no  sufficient 

"  You  are  sick,  then."    "  No,  I  am  not ;  I  pimishment.    It  was  this  crimiual  juri*- 


found   upon  hii^  and  the  portrait  of  a    shot,  OcL  37,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
young  female.    Kapp,  who  spoke  Ger-    He  bad  token  no  nourishment  since  the 
liim  his  name,  and  wby  be    S4th.  Food  was  offered  him,  but  he  refu»- 
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diction  (in  drit  baving  boob  into  dinise)  Rarcb,  and  March  fbr  li 

tbu  made  it  ao  pawerful  and  odknu  an  Stanh  is  eooverable  into  sugar  by  dikite 

auxiliaiy    of  a  despotic  adnuDistrauoD.  aulphuric  acid.    To  produce  this  chaoie, 

lu  proceoB  was  aummanr,  and  oflen  in-  we  muat  lake  2000  paita  of  starch,  oif- 

iquituuB,  and  the  puiuHhnient  which  it  fuse  them  in  8000  pans  of  water,  coutain- 

inflicted,  oAeo  aiimnuy  and  cnieL    It  ing  40  pant  of  strong  aulphuric  aci^ 

became  particularlf  violent  in  the  reign  and  boil  the  miituro  finr  tlurt;-aix  houn 

ofCharieeI;BnditwasaboliaheHl,witbtne  in  a  bamn  of  silver  or  lead,  lakingcare  to 

DO  kaa  hateful  high  conuniaHion  court,  by  stir  the  materials   with   a   wooden   rod, 

Ibe  long  paiiiameot,  in  1641.    Ita&llwas  during  the  first  hour  of  ebuUitioii.    Ai 

an  impoitant  step  in  the  progreMi^Eng-  the  end  of  this  time,  the  mas,  having  be- 

lish  libeny.  come  liquid,   does  not    requin   lo   be 

Stars OA*i> ;  the  right  nde  of  a  ahip^  stirred,  except  at  iatervals.    uiproportion 

when  the  eye  ia  direct^  forward.  as  the   water  evapcvates,  it  ought  to  ba 

Starcb  is  a  white,  insipid,  vegetable  replaced^      When    the  liquor   has  been 

substance,  insoluble  in   cold  water,  but  suScieotl;  boiled,  chalk  and  animal  char 

forming  a  Jellf   with  boiling  water.     It  coal  are  added,  and  it  is  clarified  with 

existt  cbieny  m  the  white  and  brittle  white  of  egK>    The  whole  is  then  filtered 

porta  of  vegetabke,  porticulariy  in  tube-  through  a  flock  of  wool,  and  the  dear 

roae  root^  and  the  seeds  of  gnunineoua  liquid  is  coacentiated,  till  it  haa  acquired 

ptantK    It  may  be  extracted  >^  pounding  a   sjrupy   consistence.       After  tbis,  the 

theee  parts,  and  agitating  them  in  cold  basin  is  removed  finm  the  fire,  in  order, 

water.  When  the  fHiroua   parts  will  fint  that,  by  cooling,  its  sulphate  of  lime  may 

subside,  after  whicli  the  starch  will  grad-  be  precipitated.     The  pure  sinip  ia  now 

ually  precipitate  itself  in, a  fine   while  decanted,  and  evaporated  to  the  proper 

powder ;  or  the  pounded  or  grated  sub-  dryness.     It  is  found,  also,  that  sugar  may 

stance  (as  the  roots  of  anim,  potatoes^  be  obtained  firom  starch  without  the  use 

acorns,  ix  horBe-cbeBtnut^  for  mstance)  of  sulphuric  acid.     It    is    obtained    by 

may  be   put  into  a  hair-meve,  and  the  leaving  the  starch,  first  brought  lo  the 

starch  washed  through  with  cold  water,  pulpy  state,  to  iiaeU)  either  with  or  with 

leaving  the  eroaser  matters  behind.    Fan-  out  the  contact  of  the  air,  or  by  mixing  it 

naceouB  seeds  may  be  ground  and  treated  with  dried  ffluten.     At  the   same  time, 

in  a  Bimilar  manner.     Oily  seeds  require  however,   other  products   are   obtained ; 

to  have  the  oil  expreMed  from  them  be-  viz.   1.    a  gum  like  that   &om    roasied 

fl>re  the  &rina  is  extracted.    In  starch-  starch  %  %  amydine,  a  body  whose  pftip- 

makinK,  the  fiuina  ferments  and  becomes  erties  are  intermediate  between  those  of 

sour;  but  the  starch  that  does  not  imdergo  starch  and   gum;   and,    3.  on   insoluble 

fermentation   is  rendered  more  pure  by  substance,  like  lignaouB  matter.     Twelve 

this  process.     Some  water,  alreaoy  sour-  pons  of  boiline  watra'  and  one  of  atarcb, 

ed,  IS  mixed  with  the  flour  and  water,  fermented  by  dry  gluten,  yielded, 

which     regulates    the   lermentation,  and  Wiikiat   Wah 

preseuiB  the  mixture  from  becoming  pu-  uaun   mnin 

trid ;  and  in  this  state  it  ia  left  about  ten  gy-,-                                         ^74     "ia? 

days  in  summer,  and  fifteen  in  winter,    jjuflr' «/5      ^y 

beforethe  scum  is  removed  and  the  wa-     a„^' ^^        ?« 

out  flop  tk,  hn,^  ml  d™d,  (b,  m  ih.  Li^S^a,  S^    .      .0^       M 

combinations  of  various  colors.  When  Potato  starch  differs  considerably  from 
the  proponions  of  iodine  ore  small,  these  that  of  wheat  It  ia  more  fiiable,  la  corn- 
compounds  are  violet ;  when  somewhat  posed  of  much  larger  nzed  grains,  fbtma 
greater,  blue;  and  when  still  greater,  a  jell^  with  water  at  a  lower  temperature, 
black.  We  can  always  obtain  the  finest  and  is  len  readily  decompoaed  by  tfionta- 
blue  color  by  treating  starch  with  an  ex-  neous  fermentation.  Starch  is  composed 
eeea  of  iodine, '  dissolving  the  compound  of  carbon  43.48,  oxygen  49.45,  hydrogen 
in  hquid  potash,  snd  precipitating  by  a  7.06.  Doctor  Prout  consideiB  starch  as 
vegetable  acid.  The  color  is  manifeMed  sugar  portly  organized  ;  for  it  haa  the 
even  at  the  instant  of  pouring  water  of  some  essential  comfrasitjon,  but  ""--  -- 
!.j-__  ■ ..     .,     Yichcc       ■ 


liquid  which  contains  starch    contaJnisg  minute  portions  of  other  mat 

difiiiaed  through  it.    Hance   iodine  be-     ter,  which,  we   may  presume,  prevent  its 
■v,m_  .- II —   —   p,^  detecting    constitueiitparticlesfrom  arnngingthein- 
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■etrei  in  the  eryMalline  ibrtn,  nnd  thui  Bennbrtoo.  With  this  dengn,  lie  d«- 
CBUBeit  toamunettKaUjdifierentseDnble  ipatc bed  colonel  BounLS  German  officer, 
propertiea.  When  sutrch  ia  roasted  at  a  at  the  bead  of  fifteen  hundred  HeaeiaiH 
moderate  Iteat  in  an  oven,  il  ia  converted  and  tones,  with  one  hundred  SBTUe  oux- 
into  a  qiecica  of  gum,  employed  1^  calico  ilisries  and  two  field-jMecee.  Colonel 
printers ;  potato  March  answrav  oea  for  Bourn  commenced  his  march  on  the  I4cli 
tbia  piugoee.  Salop  ii  eompoaed  of  a  of  August,  and,  having  proceeded  twelve 
little  inim,  very  httle  Btaich,  and  much  of  or  thirteen  milea,  h^ted.  Fottunatelv 
a  kind  of  gum  called  Battoriae,  Sago  Stark  was  at  or  near  Bennington,  witn 
ia  an  uniform  aubetancev  soluble  in  cold  about  fourteen  hundred  New  England 
water,  more  so  in  hot,  preujntated  blue  militia,  part  of  whom,  &om  the  Nevr 
bj  iodine,  and  difieiing  fnun  common  Haropebtfe  grants,  were  denominated 
Starch  milf  in  the  first  mentioned  properly.  Green  mountain  bom.  Advancing  to 
T^^Mca  seetns  to  be  identical  with  eago.  reconnoitre  the  poeitioa  of  tbe  Germans, 
•ArMf  root  is  nearly  pure  starch,  agreeing  skiimishing  ensued,  with  some  Ion  to  the 
in  all  at)ptca  with  tbe  stareb  of  potato,  latter,  when  their  commander  became 
which  may  be  converted  by  heat  into  alarmed,  and  tent  to  Burgbyne  for  a  retn- 
sometbing  nmikr  to  sago  and  i^iioca.  fi>rcement.  The  15tb  was  a  wet  day,  and 
Btaki,  Jobn,abriguaier-genraal  in  the  notwerationsofmoinenttookplace;butoii 
AmericBn  revolulionary  war,  was  bom  at  the  16th,  Stark,  having  made  the  proper  ai^ 
LandoDder7T,NewHainpehire,on  the  17th  rangementa,  assaulted  the  enemy,  wh«ia 
«f  Auffust,  1738.  At  the  age  of  twen^-  severe  and  long  conflict  encnied.  Not- 
one  TBoiB,  while   hunting,  be  was  cap-  wttbeianding  the  superior  force  of  Bauin, 


one  yea 


He  efibriB  at  resimance  were  ineffectual :  the 

conunanded  a    provincial    company  of  Americans  demolished  hia  defences  with 

nmgera  in  tbe  French  war  of  175^  and  tbe  muzzles  of  their  guns,  and  compelled 

accompanied    the    Bntish    general,  lend  hie  detachment  to  surrender  at  discretioiL 

Howc^  at  the  anault  on  tbe  French  linea,  The  victory  was  complete  on  the  Ameri- 

in  July,  1758,  when  that  officer  was  killed,  can  aide,  they  taking  poeaewon  of  two 

This  war  being  concluded,  he    retired  fnecea  of  brass  cannon,  a   uumher  of 

with  reputation,  and  when  the  report  of  priaonera,  baggase,  Stc.     Scarcely  was 

the  battle  of  Lexii^tou  reached  him,  was  tbia  affair  finished,  the  troops  under  gen- 

eogBtfed  at  work  m  his   saw-milL      In-  oral  Stalk  ]3^ng  scattered  in  the  perfonn- 

atant^  aeizii^  hia  musket,  he  repaired  to  ance  of  varioua  duties,  when  a  body  of 

the  camp  of  bis  countrymen,  at  Cam-  one  thousand  Qerman  troops,  with  two 

Inidge,  where  he  received  a   colonel's  field-pieces,  commanded  by  coknielBrey- 

'  >n,  and  waa  enaUed,  1:^  hia  own  man,  arrived  to  assial  their  defeated  coun- 

,  added  to  the    apirit  of  the  tr^men.     Being  joined  al  this  moment  by 

,    » levy  eight  hundred  men  in  two  a  fresh  regiment  under  coltmel  Warner, 

hours.       In  the    battle   of  Breed's  hU,  Stark  rallied  bis  own  wearied  and  hungry 

eolcatel  Stark  fought  at  the  head  of  his  soldieta,  and  proceeded  to  attack  this  new 

New    Hampshire    troops,    and    evinced  enemy.     He  ordered  a  field-|Heee,  wluch 

much  zeal  and  bravery.    Upon  the  evac-  had  been  taken  fivm  Baum,  to  be  tvought 

nation  of  Boston,  he  joined  the  northern  forward;  but  bismenhadneverieenetich 

army  in  in  retreat  from  Canada,  and  com-  a  tiling  before,  and  he  dismounted  faim- 

manded  a  party  employed  in  fortifying  self  to  instruct  them  in  the  management 

mount    Independence.      In    December,  of  it.     In  the  action  which  fbllovred^  both 


ipularity, 
mes,  to  lev 


1776,  he  served  with  diatinction  under  paniee  fought  with  determined  courage ; 
general  Wasbington,  in  the  brilliant  nut,  on  the  apjHtMch  of  night,  the  Ger- 
stroke  at  Trenton.    He  also  shared  in  the    mans  were  entirely  routed,  and  retreated 


afiair     at    Princeton  soon   after.      The  under  cover  of  the  darkness.    Tbe  loss 

achievement,  however,  on  which  Stark's  of  tbe  enemy  waa  nine  hundred  and  Ibir^ 

fame  principally  realB,  waa  performed  at  four,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  fif^- 

Bennjngton,  in  Vermont,  at  one  of  the  seven  were  tones:  aijt  hundred  and  fiffy- 

moet  lowery  periods  in  the  revolutionary  four  were  made  prisonera.     One  thon- 

BtruKgle.      After    his    auccesses   ia    tbe  sand  stand  of  arms,  four  brass  field-pieces, 

norUiem  colonies  of  the  confederacy,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  dragoon  awfwda, 

while  his  army  was  triumptwntly  march-  eight  loads  of  bagsage,  and  twenty  botsea, 

ing  towards  AAiany,  general  Bui^yne  were  added  to  ute  numerous    trophies 

formed  a  {woject  for  capturing  a  quantity  taken  by  the  conqucrora.    Colonel  Baum 

4rf'  stores  ooUected  by  the  Amencans  at  soon    after  died  of  a  wound   received 
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in  the  action.  The  Ion  of  the  Americans  hare  been  fbnned  in  b  ureal  vsrietj  of 

did  not  exceed  one  hundred.    Congrem  wkvh,  bf  the  violence  of  one  or  manj,!^ 

Mflwd  a  resolve   of  thanks  to   xenerel  artifice,  bf  contract,  &c.    (See  the  ani- 

Btaik  and  bia  roan,  for  their  conduct  in  cles   Political    hulitulums,    Sovenigrils, 

this  action,aDdappointed  hiniabriradier-  EttaU,    Legitimaa/ ;    also   Commmulia, 

KDeral  in  the  btuij  of  the  U.  States.  CitUi,  Corporationt,  Land,  pnpaiif  in.) 
i  Tolunteered  his  serricea  under  sene-  As  to  the  other  question,  that  stale  w  llie 
rel  Gates  previously  to  the  capituwtion  best,  which  is  beat  adapted  to  pivniMe 
of  Bur^yne,  and  was  one  of  tbe  coun-  the  general  good  ;  so  that  the  organizA- 
cil  that  omnaed  the  terms  of  that  officer^  tion  of  such  a  stale  may,  and  must,  differ 
surrender.  In  1778,  beconductedtbede-  according  to  circumsumces.  Tbisfactis 
fence  of  the  northern  frontier,  and  served  ovedooked  by  those  who  treat  the  organi' 
in  different  quaitera  till  die  conclusion  of  zation  of  a  state  merely  as  a  matter  M'ab- 
the  war.  In  person,  general  Stark  wsa  stracl  speculation,  and,  onthe  other  hand, 
of  the  middle  size.  He  was  an  excellent  is  often  used  as  a  pretext  for  retaining 
soldier,  and  a  citizen  of  unblemished  abuses  diametrically  opposed  lo  the  true 
character.  He  lived  to  see  his  country  objects  of  political  society.  It  should 
grow  and  flourish  under  the  benign  sys-  never  be  fiii^tten,  that  the  form  of  goT- 
temwhicbhehad fought toestablish;  and,  emment,  important  as  it  is,  is  merely  a 
having  attained  the  venerable  age  of  means  cnT  obtaining  the  Kreat  objects  of 
ninety-three  years  and  eight  months,  he  the  state ;  and  the  first  objects  to  be  pro- 
was  gathered  to  bia  departed  compatriots  vided  for  are  security  and  good  order,  to 
on  the  8th  of  May,  1828.  which  all  forms  must  be  made  to  yield. 

Starlihh.    (See^jipCTuJix,  endof  this  These  terms  include   much  man  than 

volume.)  the  mere  protection  of  individuals  against 

Stabosts,  in  Poland  ;  tfaoae  noblenlen  violence  on  the  part  of  each  other — asense 

who  were  reckoned  among  the  diznita-  to  which  none  but  despotic  governments 

ries  of  the  land  [dignHttrii  UrrarutTi),  and  would  limit  the  words, 

who   received  a  castle  or  landed  estate  State  Advocatk.     [See  AdwtcOU  of 

from  the  crown  domains  [meiua  ngia).  Iht  Vrown.) 

The  BtBTOsty  was  graoted  only  for  the  life  State:*    Island  is  situated  south  of 

of  the  occupant,  on  whose  death,  how-  the  city  of  New  Yotk,  the  centre  of  it 

ever,  the  lung  was  obKgod  to   grant   it  being  distant  from  the  city  eleven  mile& 

anew.      Some   of  (he  starosts  had  civil  It  constitutes  the  county  of  Richmond, 

and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  a  certain  and  is  the  most  southern  land  belonging 

district  (eroi/) ;  others   (ieatuani)  merely  to   New  York.       Its   length  is  fourteen 

enjoyed  the  revenues  of  the  starosty.  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  eijriit  milea. 

State     (reipufrltco,     eiintai,     todetas  IB  southern  extremity  is  in  laL  W*  SEf  N. ; 

ripiZu) ;  a  body  politic ;  an  asaociauon  of  its  western  emremity  ja  18"  west  lon^tude 

men  torpoliticBl  endsgiheobject  of  which  from   New  Yorit;    populatioo    in    KSO, 

is  well   expressed  in  the  term  common-  7064. 

wealih  (i.  e.  common  good).     Experience,  State s-GEneRAL.     (See  M&erbmdt.) 

as  well  as  reason,  shows  Uiat  the  isolated  States  or  tbb  Cbdkch.  (See  CitnA, 

individual  can  attain  but  very  imperfectly  Stda  of  tht.) 

the  ends  of  his  bein^,  and  mstinct  early  Statics.      (See  Dynamict,  and  Jft- 

led  men  to  ibrm  unions,  tor  promoting  chaaict.) 

the  good  of  each  by  the  power  of  all.  Statistics.  The  post,  in  all  its  ex- 
Such  a  union  is  a  state,  and  may  be  called  tension,  belones  to  history ;  thepresmtto 
the  natural  condition  of  man,  l)ecause  es-  geography  and  statistics.  Schlozm  (q-v.) 
sential  to  the  Aill  dovelopemcnt  of  his  said  with  much  truth,  "  History  is  sts- 
fteulties.  Separated  from  society,  he  re-  tistlca  in  a  state  of  proKresston  ■,  statiBties 
muns  a  brute.  So  true  is  the  ancient  is  history  at  a  stand.  Thesubjectofsta- 
definition  of  man  as  being  a  polili-  tistica  is  the  investigation  and  exposition 
cal  animal,  though  il  may  have  been  of  the  actual  condition  of  states  and  na- 
taken,  when  first  used,  in  too  narrow  a  tions,  in  regard  to  their  internal  orzaniza- 
sense.  [Sea  the  beginning  of  the  article  tion  and  foreign  relations.  The  descrip- 
StoBery.)  The  right  of^  men  to  form  tion  of  the  &ce  of  the  country  belongs  >o 
states  being  thus  obvious  from  their  na-  geography.  Statistics  is  often  coDsit^recl 
ture,  the  next  questions  which  arise  are,  m  too  confined  a  view,  as  if  it  had  to  treat 
What  is  the  historical  origin  nf  siatesP  only  of  those  particulars  in  the  condition 
and  what  is  the  best  state,  or  best  gov-  of  a  country  which  can  be  reduced  to 
enunent  ?      History   ahows,  that  states  numerical  calculation,  and  esbUiited  in 
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tiUu,  sudi  M  tbe  mnnber,  emploTineiits  die  racipracsl  infliMnoe  or  hi  domatic 
•nd  weahh  of  the  pw^le.  Tbe  ftequeat  and  fbrai^  politics:  3.  of  tbe  exiiti&g 
nftnDce  to  "  ataiutieal  tabtes,"  and  the  treatiea  with  foreign  etatea,  iudkaliiv  tba 
fivquent  use  of  the  phnse,  raav  be  in  anurcee  of  infmrnadon  nspectiog  uem, 
pen  tbe  occaraon  of  tbiH,  A  full,  statia-  their  most  imponant  poinli^  and  their 
tica]  new  of  the  actual  condjtioii  of  a  benefiunl  or  injurious  CMtaequencea.  Ac- 
people  requiree  the  exhibition,  1.  of  tbe  cordiog  to  the  exaoqrfe  of  oome  diMin- 
pliyaical  character  of  tlte  country  and  the  guiabed  atatlBticBl  wrilen  (e.  g.  Haeeel,  id 
paita  compoaing  it,  in  regard  to  situation,  the  HatiBiicH  of  Austria  and  Russia ;  Stain, 
iMniiidarieB,  extent  and  soil,  mountains,  in  thoee  of  pTuaria,aiidoihera),ariewaf 
woods,  riven,  climate ;  also  of  the  num-  tbe  gradual  increase  rv  deereaae  of  the 
ben  and  natiiniHl  diveraitice  of  the  peo-  state,  in  reqieet  to  extent,  populalioD,  &C., 
pie ;  tb^  extncdDn,  languages^  &c. ;  the  tnar  be  given  adranta^musly.  Statiaticfl 
dasaea  into  which  they  are  divided  (no-  dinar  from  geography  in  thi*Ke|iect,diat, 
Inlitj,  ftee  [woprieton,  bondsmen,  elaveB,  tbouaii  many  paiucular  Aeie  belong 
officers,  ntMchanta,  muiufiu^turen,  ftnn-  equally  to  bcnh,  yet  geogiaphy  axnufta 
«n,  mechanics,  ioldieri^  &c.) ;  and  their  them  always  on  Uie  principle  of  locality, 
relipoiu  differences  (the   various  sects,  but  atatisliCB  with  reference  to  their  efibct 


&c!);   9.   of  the  degree  of  civilization    on  the  general  cmididun  <i_   . 

shown  in  the  state  oftbe  useful  arts  and  Thus  geogt^^  mentions  the  mountuns, 
oeeupatiiHM  (agriculture,  mechanical  and  rivets,  wooda,  m  describing  the  districts 
mtnufiuKuiing  industiy,  comtDerce ) ;  in  where  they  are  found,  or  speaks  of  their 
die  inatituiioiu  for  the  promotion  of  the  distributian,  to  ^ve  a  view  of  the  ftce 
finearts;  in  the  acbook^  univereitiea,  sci-  ofthecountrr:  atatisticatreatsofthemcol- 
entific  academies,  sale  of  books,  &c. ;  in  lectiTely,wiut  a  view  to  their  politieal  im- 
the  matmen  oftbe  people,  and  theircon-  p(wtaiKe,asaffectinglheproductiveneaeof 
duct  in  all  their  ini]>ortant  relations,  moral,  tbe  country,  favoring  or  obeinicdng  com- 
political  and  religious;  3.  of  the  form  municaiion, &c.  Inamilitatjdesnipdon, 
of  government,  miether  monarchical  or  the  same  HulnedB  would  be  treated  with 
republican,  despotic  or  limited ;  whether  particular  renrence  to  their  military  im- 
there  be  a  popular  repreeentation  or  an  portance.  Gec^rapby  treats  also  of  man- 
anemblyoftbee8tatm(q.  v.);  whetherthe  uftctures,  commerce,  trade,  public  ou- 
represenlatioi]  is  in  one  or  two  chambers;  thorities,  universities,  schools,  seminaries, 
whether  the  representatives  take  pen  in  museume,  &c^  in  describing  tbe  places  in 
legifltation,  or  merely  in  the  impoeilion  of  which  ibev  are  situated ;  but  statistics 
taxes ;  whether  there  is  a  reeponmtnliiy  combines  tbem,  with  a  view  to  arrive  at 
of  the  rainisteTB,  and  none  of  tbe  mon-  scientific  reeuhs.  Statistics,  in  modem 
arch,  &c ;  also  oftbe  relations  of  church  times,  has  often  been  mbied  with  geogn- 
and  state  (whether  any  exist,  and,  if  so.  phy,  in  some  cases  odvamageouriy  to  tbe 
whether  die  luerarclikal  or  temiorial  immediate  purpose  in  view,  but  m  many 
(q.  V.)  mtem  prevuls ;  whether  there  are  to  the  disadvanta^  of  seietice  and  MMind 
coDCordatea  (q.  v.J  with  Rome) ;  likewise  knowledge.  StatMics  was  first  scieotifi' 
of  the  bmily  of  tne  monareh,  wfaeie  one  calty  traUed  in  Germany :  AchenwaH 
exaitB,  the  age,  religion,  &&,  of  the  mem-  (q.  v-)  gave  it,  in  1749,  its  name  and  Bvm- 
bera,  tbe  ftmily  laws  of  tbe  ruling  bouse,  tematic  fbrm.  Since  hie  time,  it  has  De- 
the  cotirt,  and  tbe  laws  relating  to  it,  tbe  come  more  and  more  separated  from  m- 
military  orders^  &c. :  4.  of  the  adminis-  ograpb^  and  binoiY,  and  has  been  cum- 
tration  oftbe  state  (including  all  the  tem-  vatea  mdepoideutly  of  them;  but  even 
poral  and  emjitual  authorities,  &c^  in  par-  befiwe  binij  authors  had  scient^ca^  oom- 
ticular  the  depattmentB  of  Justice,  police,  bined  atotMical  materials;  for  instance, 
finances,  tbe  army  and  navy).  In  treat-  some  Italians,  as  Sonsovino  Botero ;  aoma 
ing  of  the  ibirign  relations  of  the  state.  Frenchmen,  as  d'Avi^ ;  snd  pariicululy 
tlus  science  shows,  I.  the  standing  of  Oerman&  as  Ccnring,  Oldenburger,  who 
the  particular  state  (if  it  be  in  Europe)  died  in  1678,  at  Geneva,  tbe  authw  t^ 
as  to  the  othw  memMm  of  the  European  TAuminw  AmmpuUicomm  (4  vols.,  Oe- 
ftmily,  whether  it  be  a  power  of  first,  neva,  1675] ;  Gaste),  in  his  ifc  Stofu  ptA- 
aecond,  third  or  fourth  rank,  and  psrticu-  lutt  Europa  novUtimo  (Nuremberg,  1675^ 
larly  its  relations  to  its  iminediate  neigh-  fo'K>)i  ^""^  Zech,  in  fail  European  Her- 
bors  (thus,  in  treating  of  German  states,  aid  (3  vols.,  Leipric,170S,  folk),  in  German), 
it  would  show  their  relations  to  the  whole  and  several  others ;  Dutchmen,  as  Ds 
confedeiaicy;  so  likewise  vrith  the  Helve-  Luca,  in  his  Daeriptio  Orhit,  fee  (Ley- 
tic  contoos  and  the  American  states) :  3,  deo,  1655) ;   and  Everhard  Otto,  in  lus 
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Prima   LiMa   MUAia  Earapa   JUr^t  dant  la  Chmtdt-BrHiigne  (1820);  Wiefc- 

pMieantm   (Utrecht,  1702).      Followiii|  muiD  uid  Hanel's  woika  on  Runia;  ud 

UcKiriii{>  euunple,  Acbeowsll  deliTered  J.  H.  Sdmitzlei^  Shtfifbftie  tt  Hutifntt 

iiiuvmm^   lectures    co  •iatink&      Hii  <hUi  Ruttit  {Farm  mi  Veuatbtug.li'^' 


SbuttBttfatttaig  <Ur  ButopJUttAen  Seid^  Von  Huomer  uid   Lindner^  wtvks  on 

ni  CfriOHfriMe,  p«i*ed  tbrou^  aeven  «di-  Tiuter ;  Bmagt^a,  HmmT*,  Dsmiaoy 

litaia.    Sereral  other  dwdihub  appeared.  A]mM\  <»  Aiutm ;   Scbwartner^  on 

To  tbe  depanment  of  the  theoi;  asd  his-  Hunni; ;  Minbeau's,  Krug^  I>eiiuui\ 

lory  of  Haliatica  beloDg  GaUerer'B  Ides  Stein^  on  Pnuaia;  Thaonip's  work  on 

of  Vnirenal  Statialka  (G6ttu)gen,  1773] ;  Dennuik ;  Pdlitz's,  on   Saiony.      Then 

Scblfizei'a  unfioiahed  Theoiy  of  Stada-  ■  do  complete  etatietical  view   of  the 

tka  (GdtiiDxai,  1804) ;  Niemann's  Sketch  present  condition  of  the  IT.  States,  tboiufa 

of  StaliBttcB  (Altona,  1807);   and  a  raat  auch  a  one  would   be  faigblj  deaiaUc^ 

nundier  of  other  woiki.    Amonx  tbe  ata-  in    order    to    give   other   naiioDa   cor- 

tistiol  manuals  are  Hncscft  Complete  rect   iMtions   respecting    this    countrj. 

Blanual  of  the   most  recent  Geograpfaj  Huch  vdu^le  information  is  contained 

and  Statiilica,  and  Stein's  Hanuol  of  Ge-  in  Warden^  Statistical,  Political  and  Hi»- 

ographj  and  Statisiics  (4tb  ed.,  1819).  toiical  Account  of  tbe  United  Slates  [3 

Among  tbe  living  i><at«aifl  writera  of  vols.,  Svo.,  Edinbun^  1819);  llmotfaj 

Italj  at«  Ballri,  Quadri  and  Melch.  Gioja.  Pitkin's  Statistical  View  of  the  Ccminierce 

The  ststiBlica  of  crime  have  been  moat  of  the  United  Slates  (8vo^  New  Yoifc, 

attended  to  in  France  and  En|[land.    The  1817);  Adam  Seybeit's  Statistical  Annds 

French  writers  have  paid  patticular  atien-  of  the    U.  States   (Philadelphia,  181S}; 

tKHi  tOCan)paialiveslatJBtka;fi>reuunple,  William  Darby's  Historical,  Geogranbitid 

baron  Dupm,  a  Hatiatical  writer  of  tbe  and     SEbIisucbI    View    of     the     United 

fint  order;  also  the  Italian  Gioja,  in  bis  States     (Philadelphia,     1838);    Watter- 

JUm^  ddla    Sbdwtica   (3    vols.,   4ta,  ston  and  Van  Zandt's  Tabular  Stausncal 

Milan,  1896  et  eeq.].     Meuset  published  a  Views  of  tbe  Umted  States  (Washington, 

Idteruure  of  StatisticB  (3d  edition,  2  vol»,  1S29) ;    Ouseley's    Political    InstitiNiana 

in  German).    Statistical  tables  may  lead,  of  the    United  States  (1838);  and  tbe 

and  have  led,  to  incorrect  notiou^  when  American    Atlas    (3d  editiOD,   Phil^l- 

tliebarereBult8areconsidered,withoutref-  plua,  1837). 

Breocetotbecaueesaodaccompwiyingcir-  Statics,  Publius  Papiniue;  a  Roman 

cumstanceis  but,  when  used  with  due  c«u-  otic  poet,  bom  at  N^ilee,  m  the  rogn  of 

tkm,  they  are  of  the  highest  imponaitce.  the  emperor  Domitian  (A.  D.  fil  V  and  ed- 

TbeinfluenceofthestudyofstatiBticabaB  ucaied  by  hie  father,  a  rhetorician.    His 

beeniDCBlculable;  itiatheleMandthebans  prindpal  productions  ore  two  epic  poetna, 

ofthe  principles  of  political  economy,and  the  Thebait,  in   twelve   books,  and  the 

hsB  mainly  contributed  to  that  knowledge  SdaUeit,  in  two  books.     The  bat  is  un- 

nf  the  condition  and  interests  of  nations  finished.  These  works  ere  both  dedicated 

which  distinguishes    our  time.      Every  to   Dtnnitian,  whom  tbe  adulatoiy  betd 

nation  will  find   its  intenwts  efsentially  ranks  among  tbe  gods.     The  style  of  Sta- 

promoted  by  cultivating  end  making  ^b-  tius  is  bcanoestic  and  affected,  often  ei- 

lic  ila  «WD  statistics ;  and  wriiets  like  Pu-  hibiting  the  art  of  the  declaimer  rather 

&are  public  bene&ctnrs.     Among  the  than  that  of  the  poet;  but  he  attracted 

statistical  worin  are  Hanoi's  Statis-  genera]  admiration  in  bis  own  time,  uid 

tical  Sketches  of  all  tbe  European  States  even  some  modem  critics  have  conndered 

(1805,  3  vols.)  ;    his    Statistical  Tables,  him  as  mferior  only  to  Virail.     He  wrote 

coropiising  a  ^w  of  all  the  Euit>pean  some  shMter  poems,  called  i^fls^  «-faich 

States,  and  some  otbeta ;    bis   General  huvebeendistributed  intofburbookB;and 

Ge^apbico-Statistical  Lexicon  (Weimar,  some  of  these  compositions  are  eminently 

1837);  and  his  GeneBk)gical,  Historical  beautiful.    Stuius  is  supposed  to  hsva 

and    Statistical   Almanac    fan   annual) ;  been  destitute  of  fortune,  as  he  is  said  a 

Crome's  works;  Stiudlin's  Ecclesiastical  have  supported  himself  by  writing  for  the 

Geography  and  Statistics  (3  vole.,  Ttib.,  stage;  but  none  of  his  dramatic  coropo- 

IBOfj;  Herbin  and  Peuchet's  Staiitl^M  siiions  are  extant     He  died  about  tbe 

dt  la  Ihaut  (7  vols^  Paris,  1B03J;  Du-  bundradlh    year  of   the    ChristiBn    era. 

r'  I'n  f^rcct  pnducHva  d  eommtrcuda  de  Among  the  best  editions  of  the  works  ^ 

fVtmce  (Paris, Sd  vol.,  4to.,  18331;  Col-  Statiusare  thoaeoFBerdiiua  (IG64,3v(Ja, 

quhoun'e  Treatise  on  tbe  Wealth,  Power  4toA .  and  the    Variorum,    Lngd.    Bat. 

and  Reaourcea  of   the   Britisb    Empire  (1671,  8vo.);  of  the  Tkeiait  separately, 

(London,  1814,  4io.);  Diqiin^  FtgNVCt  that  of  Warrington  (1778,3  vob^  ISioo.], 
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and  of  the  .%<»«,  that  of  Haiklond  (Lon-  through  ifae  Enriiafi  parliatiwnt  and  the 

dot),  1738, 4to.).  congrew  of  the  U.  States,  we  ParUamtat, 

Btatde  (troQ)  the  Latin  ffttfiui}.     SUt-  and  Coagrvtt  qf  th*  UniUd  Satet.) 

(tea  are  divided  into  ideal  and  pomait  Staobbach,  F*jj.a  of.     [See  Cola- 

■tatuea  (riotna  uomca:  thia  teitn  tiao  lag-  rati.) 

nified  a  atatue  of  the  natural  aize).     The  SrlciiLin,  Cbai^ea  Frederic,  doctor  and 


.  D  respect  lo  invention,  are  much  profeasor  of  theolof^  at  Gdltinsen,  « 

Riperior,  and  reach  the  higbeit  point  of  tioni  in  1761,  at  Stuttcait,  and  eariy  began 

the  ait,  wheo^  as  in  Greek  antiqmn,  ihey  hia  History  and  Spirit  of  Scepticiam, 

repraaent  divine  being*,  serene,  and  nipe-  puticularlv  in  teopect  to  MoiaLty  and 

rior  to  all  BenBusI  impulaea.    The  latter  Relincm   (which   aweared   at   LeipMc, 

have  all  the  qualities  of  poitraita  (q.  v.)  1794).      He    Inivetled    in    Switzeriand, 

except  cotoriog.     In  Greece,  such  slatuea  France  and  En^and,  and  was  appointed 

were  given  to  thoee  who  had  been  tlirice  proftttor  extraordinwrita  at  Gottingen,  in 

Tictoiioua  in  the  Olympic  gamea.     Por-  1790,  where  he  became  doctor  of  theolo- 

Irait  atatuee  aeem  to  have  been  firat  set  gy  in  179'J.     His  vrritinKB  are  very  numer- 

up  in  Athens  to  the  memory  of  Harmo-  oub,  and  the  latter  ones  Dave  been  charged 

diua  and  Aristogiton,  the  aveiigers  of  Wa-  with  the  fiiulls  often  attendinf  too  great 

erty  and  destroyers  of  the  Pisistratidee.  fertilin.     He  died  in  18S&     Hia  works 

At  Btst,  the  Greetcs  seem  to  have  made  are  a  Manual  of  the  Extent,  M«bod  end 

no  Btatues  but  those  of  the  gods ;  but,  in  History  of  Theological  Sciences  (Hano- 

later  times,  and  especially  during  the  de-  ver,  IcUl) ;  Ecclenaatical  Geography  and 

cijne  of  the  Roman  republic,  when  ser-  Statiatica  (Tubin^n,   1804) ;     Contribu- 

vility   and  adulation  became   more   and  tions  to  the  Elucidation  of  the  Propheta 

miwe  common,  a  great  number  of  portrait  of  the  Old  Testament  {Stuttgart,  1786); 

itatuea  were  produced.    Gods  and  man-  continuation   of  the   aame    (GdttingEn, 

arcbs  were  orisinally  represented  of  a  CO-  1791);  Oripn,  Contenia  and  Conatruc- 

kaaal  aize ;  and,  in  general,  the  Ate  of  the  tion  of  Solomon's  Song,  in  Pauius's  Afe- 

BlBtues,  with  the  ancients,  had  a  aymbol-  mor;  Essay  towards  a  Criticiun  of  the 

ical  meaning.     Originally,  statues  were  System  of  the  Christian  Religion  (1791); 

colored.    The  Romans  i^led  atatues  in  Sketch  of  Academical  Lecmres  on  Hor- 

GreekcoBmmB,>biAuEpaIItaia;inRoDi8n  als  and   Dogmatics  for  future  Teachers 

coemme,  U^attt,  &c.    There  were  ttataa  of  the    Christian     Religion    (3    vols., 

pedettra  (on  foot),  ndenta  (wtting),  equa-  1796—1800) ;  Text-Book  of  Dogmatica, 

(ret  (on   honnback),   and    eunUe*   (driv-  and  the  History  of  Dwmaa  (3d  edition, 

ing ;  and  these,  again,  bi^atit,  fuadr^fntrc,  1809) ;    Outliues  of   niikisopfaical    and 

in  which  way  many  deities  and  triumph-  Biblical  Morals  (an  acadenucal  text-book, 

ant  generals  were  represented).    Some-  1805) ;   New  Text-Book  of  Morals  fitr 

times  whole  groups  were  and  are  eihib-  Theologians,   with  Introductions  to  the 

ited,aathelAocodD;  but,  in  these,  the  fig-  History   of  Morals  and  moral  Dogmas 

ures   were  generally  distmct,   except  m  ^813) ;    Piaclical    Introduction    to   the 

those   which   represented    figures   inter-  Books  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  (1826);  a 

twined  with  each  other  [tyTapUgmata,  as  History  of  the  Ideas  which  have  been  en- 

in  the  case  of  groups  of  wrestlers).     Stat-  tertained  respectingthe  Moralinr  of  Thea- 

ues   were    often    used    by  the   ancients  tres,  the  Doctrine  of  Suicide,  donscience, 

to  ornament  buildings,  &c.    (As  to  the  Oatha  (1824),  and  Frieitdahip  (1836);  a 

material    employed,    see    PlasHea,    and  History  of  Rotionaliam  (1836);  a  History 

Saitptvre.)    The  most  celebrated  statues  of  the   Ethics  of  Jesus  (4  vols^  1799— 

e  mentioned  in  the  article  &ub>fiira.  1833);  Outlines  of  a  History  of  Philo- 

"      ~                     -    r-     legnTature  of  B  sophical,  Hebrew  and  Christian   Monb 


ly  afji^ied  to  the  actaof  l^;ialative  bodies,  Christian  Church  (3d  edition,  1623} ;  His- 

oonsisting  of  representatives.     In  mou-  toty  of  Chiistian  Morals  since  the  Revival 

archies  not  having  representative  bodies,  of  Learning  (1808)  j  General  Eccleaiasti- 

tbe  acts  of  the  sovereign  are  called  eiScti,  cal  Histon  of  Great  Britain  (G6ttingen, 

dtertet,  ordinancu,  rttrnpU.    Statutes  are  1819) ;    History    of    Moral    Philosophy 

distinguiahed   fiom   common  law.     The  (HBnover,I832);  Histoiyof  the  ThecAogi- 

latter  owes  its  force  to  the  prbciples  of  cal  Sciences  [S  vols.,  1811);  History  and 

jnsdce,  to  long  use,  and  the  consent  of  a  Literature  of  Eccieaiastical  History  (edit- 

nation;  the  former  to  a  positive  command,  ed  by  Hemsen,  1837).    He  edited  several 

or  declaratjon  of  the  supreme   power,  periodicaia  blmselt^  as  the  Gditingen  Li- 

(For  the  fbnu  of  the   passage  of  bills  txary  of  the  latest  Theological  literature 
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(1794—1800);  Cantributione  to  tha  Phi-  stamheet  off  for  Rome,  iriten  he  c»- 
Icaopbj  and  Hietoiy  of  Reli^n  and  Eih-  gaged  two  natiye  Chiiieae,  of  the  ProM- 
ics  in  general,  and  of  the  various  Creeds  gands,  to  retum  with  them  tolheiruDre 
and  Churches  (1?W — 99] ;  Muaziue  for  coum^.  From  theae  meo  young  Stauo- 
ths  Hietoiy  of  Religion,  Morau  and  the  ton,  in  the  courae  of  the  Toyage,  teamed 
Church  (1801 — 6) ;  Archive*  of  ancient  Chinese.  On  ins  arrival,  he  was  prttatt- 
and  modem  EcclesiBBtical  HtHoij  [1813  ed  to  the  empermr,who,fle«iDg80  jounga 
— SO);  Archives  of  EcclesiBBticaJ  History,  man  acquainted  with  bis  own  language, 
in  conjunction  with  Tzachimer  and  Va-  looked  on  him  with  saipriae,  and  made 
ter  (vol.  t.,  HaUe,  1823^  He  abo  wiMe  a  him  a  handsome  present  On  the  letnm 
great  nunJier  of  occasHHial  treatisMb  of  the  erab«sqr,  sir  George  bad  interest 
STADTcn.  (See  Haheiutauftn.)  enough  with  the  court  of  directors  to  get 
BTAnirrofi,  sir  George  Leooard,  a  bis  son  appointed  a  writer  in  the  factory 
traveller  and  diplomatiBt,  was  a  oa-  at  CanttKi  and  Macao,  for  which  yanng 
tive  of  the  counl^  of  Galway,  in  Ire-  Mr.  Staunton  embariced,  and  resided 
land.  He  was  destined  for  lite  medical  there  many  years.  During  that  period, 
profemion,  with  a  view  to  which  be  stud-  he  translated  into  die  Chinese  langinp 
led  at  the  utuyersit;  of  MontpeUier,  and  the  HiatOTy  and  Piiujimb  of  Vaccinsticai, 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  obvKi:.  which  practice  has  been  Bucceesfullj  dif- 
About  the  year  1762,  he  eBtablished  him-  iiised  through  that  mopin.  llie  knowl- 
■etf  in  practice  in  the  island  of  Grenada,  edge  of  the  Chinese  language,  it  had  been 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  obtained  supposed,  would  produce  to  young  Staun- 
the  patronage  of  the  governor,  Imd  Ma-  ton  great  pecuniary  advantages ;  but  it 
eaTtney,wbo  made  him  hiSBccretary;  and  was  with  difficulty  the  court  of  directors 
he  likewise  held  the  office  of  attorney-  could  be  induced  to  add  £500  to  his  sala- 
^lenetal  of  Grenada,  dll  the  taking  of  that  ty  as  secretary  of  the  Chinese  language, 
island  by  the  French.  His  lonbhip,  be-  Sir  George  published,  in  1810,  the  Fus- 
ing appcHnted  ^vemor  of  Hsdrasj  took  dantental  Lawa  and  Penal  Code  of  China, 
Mr.  SiauntoD  with  him  to  the  East  Indies,  with  an  Appendix  and  Notee.  He  had 
iriiere  he  was  emploved  in  the  arrest  itf  risen  almost  to  the  head  of  the  Chinese 
genersl  Stuart,  who  had  opposed  the  au-  factory,  when  he  relumed  to  Engiaod, 
thoiityofthegoremor.  Healsobdueedtbe  and  then  determined  not  to  go  anymore 
French  admiral  Suffiren  to  eu^)eiMi  hoetil-  to  China.  Sir  Geor^  has  nbo  publisfaed 
ities  befme  (3ondek>ur,  previously  to  the  the  Nairalive  of  the  Chinese  Erabany  to 
official  announcement  of  the  peace  in  the  Khan  of  the  Tourgouth  Taitare  in 
1714;  and  he  negotiated  a  treaty  with  1713—15  (18S1V  a  translation  fimn  the 
Tij^KX)  Saib.  Returning  to  England,  the  Chinese ;  and  MiBceUaneous  Notices  re- 
East  India  company  repaid  bis  services  latiug  to  China,  and  the  British  Commer- 


witfaapenmonof  £500  a  year;  the  king  eial  Intercourse  with  that  Country  (1833). 
created  him  a  baronet,  and  the  university  He  has  also  written  an  Account  of  Lord 
of  Oifbrd  bestowed  on  him  the  (Uploma  Amherst's  EmbasHy  to  China;  and  He- 
of  doctor  of  laws.  When  lord  Macartney  mcdrsof  Sir  G.  L.  Staunton,  which  have 
(q.  T.)  went  as  ambassador  to  China,  sir  been  printed,  but  not  published.  He  has 
Oeotve  accompanied  bim  as  secretaiy  of  beer  several  times  returned  to  parliament, 
legation,  with  the  provisional  title  of  en*  where  he  has  voted  mth  the  tories. 
Toy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo-  Btadhotide  ;  a  mineral  species,  so 
tentiary.  Of  that  mi»on,  and  of  the  em-  called  fiom  rrse^f,  a  croea,  in  alluaon  to 
pire  and  people  of  China,  he  published  the  regular  croeaing  of  its  trvstals,  which 
an  Account  m  1797  (3  vols.,  4to.j,  which  so  trequently  takes  place.  The  primitive 
was  tranalated  imo  French  and  German,  form  of  the  ciTBtal  is  a  right  rhombic 
He  died  in  London,  in  January,  1801.  prism  of  129°  StK,  which  is  rarely  modi- 
Stadhtox,  mi  George  Thomas,  bam-  fled  at  its  extremides,  though  its  acute  lat- 
net;  only  son  of  the  preceding,  sir  Geoige  eral  edges  are  usually  truncated,  convert- 
Leonard  Staunton,  who,  having  only  one  ing  the  crystHls  into  mx-«ded  prisma, 
child,  paid  uncommon  attention  to  his  The  cruciform  crystals  of  this  species  am 
edueadon;  and  the  youth  was  introduced  of  two  kinds:  in  the  first,  the  ctystah 
m  a  knowledge  both  of  the  dead  and  lir-  cross  each  other  at  ririit  an^m;  in  the 
ing  languages,  and  of  botany,  chemistry,  second,  at  angles  of  60^  and  130".  Fnt- 
&c.,much  earlier  than  usual.  He  was  ture  uneven  or  cooehoidal;  lustre  vitre- 
bom  ID  1761,  and  was  only  twelve  years  ous,  inclining  to  reanous;  color  reddirti- 
oM  whco  hi*  father  was  amninted  to  go  brown,  or  browniah-red,  very  dark;  stieak 
^  China.    ^  Oeotge,  with  his  son,  'm-  white ;  transluccsit ;  hardoess  a  Bttle  au- 
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nrkir  to  tliHt  of  auaitz ;  specific  gravitj  tateetaed  &ccunue  fi>F  elevated  tempera- 

33  to  33,     Accomiiig  to  an  aaaljiaa,  oj  tures.    The  elaaticitf  of  ateaim  at  419°  is 

VaqueliD,oftheTBTie^&omBntlany,SDd  lffiiOtimeBcre«ter  than  that  of  air;  sothat 

•notber  I9  Klaproth,  of  the  variety  firom  it  exerts  a  force  equivalent  to  14,700  Iba. 

St  Qotbaid,  ataurotide  consisls  of  upon  eveiy  square  inch  of  the  inside  of 

Sitex. aaOO        37  JO  ^J"*™^'  "■  which  it  is  confined-*  preB- 

AlurSine, 44.00        11.00  """  "^""""""'i'f  ^'^^^.  <=*",  "^ 

Lime,                              3.81         0.00  iiwie  strong  enougn  to  witHBtanaiL    11  ib 

M^ekL'.  y.  '.'.'.'.'.    OM         OM  o'»-'o"e  1>"  ^^  «P«^c  gravity  of  the 

oSerfiron, 13^        18Ja  ™P"'  "^ ""^^  '*  P™IwUo"'J  to  ,61  eks- 

Oxide  of  Dwnimuese,  .    1.00         0.30  *"''^J    '^^^'V^^J^  if  we  know  this 

"         '  Bpecific  gmvny  at  any  one  temperature. 

It  aamimes  a  doA.  color  before  the  blow-  we  may,  from  our  knowledge  of  tbe  elaa- 

pipe,  but  does  not  m^    Staurolide  oc-  ticily,  delermine  the   ipecBc  gravity  at 

CIVS,  tor  the  moM  part,  in  mica  slate,  and  any  other.    The  followmg  td>le  exbibiis 

b  oRen  accompanied  by  gamel  and  cyar  the  specific  gravity  of  vapw  at  various 

uile.     It  is  found  in  sbgle  crystals  on  St  tempeiatuiee: — 

Gothard,   in    Switzerland,  and    on   the  „                  «     .,          ,„,,,„„ 

Greiner  mountain,  in  Ziliertbal,  in  the  Ty-  T™^         ^*^        ^'^hf-  '^^" 

rol.     It  IB  an  abunoant  substance  in  the  U.  ggo        0^004166                  0 12974635 

Stateajperticulariyin^eBtstesofMaine,  gg         a0048828ia5         o'.15a06406 

Mew  HamMhire  and  Massachusens.  55         0.009765638           0.304138125 

STir;  a  large,  strong  rope,  employed  to  79          0,01953125              0.60825625 

support  the  raast  on  the  fore  part,  by  ex-  100          0.0390625                15165123 

tending  from  its  upper  end  towards  tbe  ^5^         0.15625                  4,86635 

Btem  in  the  ship,  as  the  ahrouds  are  ex-  ^12          o!siS                      19.465 

tended  on  each  side.  250           j_Qg                        39.93 

8t*is.    {See  Cwwt)  393.4       2.5                       79£6 

STEiLiHe.    (See  Larcay.)  343.4       5.                          15973 

Btkam.     When  water  ih  exposed  to  the  419        3j.g7g                    ggl^S 
action  of  heat,  it  expands,  and  asauraee 

the  saseous  Mate  called  fleam.      In  this  Hence  we  see  that,  at  the  temperature  of 

condition,  it  is  extremely  light  and  expan-  419°,  water,  when  converted  into  Steam, 

rible,  tike  air,  and,  like  it,  capable  of  being  expands  only  tbirty'Seven  times.     When 

easily  reduc^  into  less  space  by  external  such  steam  comes  into  the  air,  it  would 

pleasure,  and  resisting,  like  it,  the  force  expand   thirty-five   timee.      This   would 

which  thus  compresses  iL     If  we  Intro-  prod igioual^  increase  its  qtecific  heal,  and 

duce  a  tea-apoontiil  of  vrater  into  a  large  of  course  dmiinish  its  temperatm^    It  is 

!;lass  globe  capable  of  holdiogsevend  gal-  probable  that,  at  a  temperature  not  niucb 
one,  and  exhausted  of  its  air,  and  after-  higher  than  500°,  the  steam  of  waler 
wards  apply  heat  10  the  globe,  the  water  would  not  much  exceed  double  the  bulk 
will  gradually  disappear,  so  that  ihe  ves-  of  the  water  from  which  il  was  generated. 
•el  will  appear  perfectlv  empty ;  yet  it  is  The  expansive  force  of  such  steam  would 
completely  filled  vrich  the  water,  now  ex-  be  smazin^.  When  issued  into  (he  at- 
JBting  in  the  state  of  vapor  or  steam.  By  moephere,  it  would  undergo  an  expannon 
increasing  tbe  heat,  we  augment  the  ex-  of  ^0  times  ila  original  bulk.  We  do 
ponaive  force  of  the  vapor;  and  it  may  not  know  at  what  tempeiatute  water 
easily  be  increased  tw  as  to  shatter  the  wouldbecome  vaporwithoul  anyincrease 
globe  to  pieces.  Water  is  converted  inK>  of  volume.  Il  would  then  support  a  col- 
vapor  at  alt  temperalureB,  even  at  32°,  or  umn  of  mercury  3343  feet  in  neight,  and 
lower;  but  tbe  elasticity  at  low  tempera-  exert  a  force  of  19,459  lbs.  upon  every 
hires  is  low ;  and  it  increases  as  the  tem-  square  inch  of  tbe  vessel  containing  it. 
perature  increases,  till,  at  212°,  It  is  equal  Such  are  some  of  the  principal  phenome- 
to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  or  capable  of  na  of  the  conveision  of  water  into  steam, 
supporting  a  column  of  mercuiT  clinches  which  has  been  proved  by  doctor  Black 
in  height.  In  this  condition,  it  occupies  to  be  owing  to  the  very  same  cause  as 
1689  times  tbe  bulk  of  tbe  water  from  tbe  conversion  of  solids  into  liquids, 
which  it  was  formed,  and  has  a  densin*  namely,  to  the  combination  of  a  certain 
expressed  by  0.625,  that  of  air  being!,  amountofcaloric  with  that  liquid,  without 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  rei»«8ent  any  increase  of  temperature.  The  truth 
tbe  increase  in  tbe  elasticity  of  steam  at  of  this  very  important  point  is  ehown  by 
■nereuiDg  temperatures;  but  they  ore  not  the  foUowins  experiments:    I.  When  a 

,.j  .,,.,^.in)yii- 
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THsel  of  water  is  put  upon  the  fii^  the  eum.    Hwn  wUI  temain  n&er  mom 

water  graduall7  becomes  hMter   till   it  ihan  100(F,  wtudi  is  the  quantity  of  heat 

teachca  313° ;  afterward!  in  temperature  tbot  eiiated  in  the  Bteaii)  without  inacn- 

is  tiot  increased.     Now,  heat  muat  be  ing  in    temperatnie.     Thia  esperimenl 

conatsntly   enteriiw  from  the  fire  and  is  made  bj  painng  a  Bveo  weight  of 

combining  with  the  water.    But  as  the  steam  tbrougn    a   metallic    worm  hit- 

water  does  not  become  kotler,  the  heat  rounded   by  a  ^ren    wmght  of  water. 

must  comtnoe  with  that  pert  of  it  which  Tlie    heat   acquired   by    the    water   in- 

flies  off  in  the  form  of  steam ;  but  the  dicatee  the  iHnt  which  ihe  steam  gtrea 

temperature  of  the  Bleam  is  only  313°;  outduiing  its  condeoBation.     The  latent 

therefore  this  additional  heat  does  not  in-  heal  of  Bteam,  as  determined  1^  difiereul 

crease  its  temperature.     We  must  con-  philosophers,  is  as  follows : 
elude,  then,  that  the  change  of  water  to 

steam  is  owing  to  the  combination  of  this         950°    hj  WatL 

heat;  for  it  produces  no  other  change.  945" "    Bautbem. 

Doctor  Black  put  some  water  in   a  tin        1000" "    Larcnrier. 

plate  vessel  upon  a  red  hot  iron.  The  water       1040.6° "    Rumftid. 

was  of  the  temperature  50° ;  in  four  min-  955.8°     "    Deqsctz. 

utsa  it  began  to  boil,  and  in  twenty  min- 

utea  it  was  all  boiled  off.    Duiwthe  first  The  number  978,  which  is  the  mean  of 

four  minutes,it  had  rvceired  163°,  or  40i°  these  cstimateB,  catmot  be  Ttry  Gv  fiom 

per  minute.     If  we  Huppose  that  it  re-  the  tnith,  ibou^  doctor  lliomson  is  of 

ceired  as  much  per  minute  during  The  '  opinion  that  tlw  tnie  number  canaot  &U 

whole  time  of  boiling,  the  caloric  which  below  1000°. 

entered  into  the  vraier,  end  converted  it  Before  we  describe  the  application  of 
into  steam,  would  amount  to  40iX%t=  steam  in  thesteam-engiiw,  wediallbrief- 
810°.  This  heat  is  not  indicated  by  the  ly  allude  to  some  other  useful  purposes  to 
thermometer,  for  the  temperature  (^ steam  which  it  bas  been  subjected,  ft  baa  been 
is  only  313° ;  therefore  doctor  Black  coll-  ascertained  that  one  cutnc  foot  of  boiler 
ed  it  lattni  htal.  3.  Water  may  be  heat-  will  heat  about  3000  feet  of  npace,  in  a 
ed  in  a  Papin's  digester — a  cylindrical  cotton  mill,  to  anaveTageheatof^KMit70° 
copper  reesel,  having  a  lid  nicdy  fitted  to  or  8CP  Fahr,  It  has  aJaobe«i  ppored  that 
h,  and  kept  fast  by  screws — to  400°  without  one  square  foot  of  sur&ce  of  Bteain-|»pe 
boiling ;  because  the  steam  is  forcibly  b  adequate  to  the  wanning  of  900  cubic 
compressed,  end  prevented  from  making  feet  of^  space.  This  quantity  ia  adapted 
its  escape.  If  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  be  to  a  well  finished,  ordinary  mick  or  stone 
suddenly  opened  while  things  are  in  this  building.  Cast-iron  pipes  are  preferable 
state,  part  of  the.  water  rushes  out  in  the  (o  all  ouien  for  the  difiueion  of  heaL  the 
form  of  steam,  but  the  greaterport  still  pipes  bebg  distributed  within  a  fewmch- 
remmtta  in  the  form  of  water,  ana  its  tem-  es  of  the  floor.  Steam  is  also  used  exten- 
perature  instantly  mnks  to  313";  coose-  sively  for  drying  muslin  and  calicoes, 
quently  186°  offbeat  have  suddenly  dis-  Lai^  cylindera  ai«  filled  with  it,  which, 
Bj^wared.  This  heat  must  have  been  diSiuring  in  the  apartment  a  temperature 
carried  off  W  the  steam.  Now,  as  only  of  100°  w  130°,  rapidly  dry  the  suspnod- 
lixMii  one  fifth  of  the  water  is  converted  ed  ckitfa.  Experience  has  dtown  that 
into  steam,  that  steam  must  contain,  not  bright  dyed  yarns,  hke  scarlet,  dried  in  a 
only  its  own  188°,  but  also  the  188°  common  stove  beat  of  138°,  have  their 
lost  l^  each  of  the  other  four  parts;  i.e.  color  darkened,  and  acquire  a  hairii  fed  ; 
it  must  contain  188x5,  or  about  940".  while  similar  hanfa^  laid  on  a  steam-pipe 
Steam,  therefore,  is  water  combined  with  heated  up  to  165°,  retain  the  shade  aw) 
at  least  940°  of  heat,  the  presence  of  lustre  they  posaessed  in  the  moist  state, 
which  ii  not  indicated  by  the  diermome-  Besides,  the  people  who  woric  in  steam- 
ier. 3.  If  one  part  of  steam,  at  212°,  be  diying  rooms  are  healthy,  while  those 
mixed  with  nine  parts,  by  weight,  of  water  wno  were  formerly  emptoywl  intbestove- 
at  63",  the  steam  instantly  assumes  the  healed  apartments,  became,  in  a  shoit 
form  of  water,  and  the  temperature,  after  time,  sickly  and  emaciated.  The  healing 
mixture,  is  176.6° ;  consequently,  each  of  by  atesm,  of  lai^  quantities  of  water  or 
the  nine  parts  of  water  has  received  Mher  liquids,  either  for  baths  or  manulac- 
liaB°  of  caloric,  and  the  steam  has  lost  tures,  may  be  efTected  in  two  ways :  The 
9xil6£°r=1049.4°  of  caloric  But  as  Steam-pipe  may  be  plunged,  with  an  c^wn 
me  temperature  of  the  atsom  is  dimin-  end,  into  the  water  cistern  ;  or  the  steam 
•shod  1^  33J°,  we  must  substract  this  may  be  difibaed  around  the  Uquid  in  dw 


ameMnte' 
.    It  w  odni 
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inMrrcl  batwMD  the  wooden  nmd  ntd  ont.  The  puton  wm  at  the  top  of  the 
the  interior  metallic  caw.  The  wcoid  cylinder.  The  ateanl  in  the  cylinder  ia 
mode  ia  of  uniTeml  u»l4ic«bility.  Cook-  condensed  by  means  of  a  jet  of  cold  wa- 
ing  food  Sir  man  and  cattle  us  another  ter.  A  vacuup)  is  iMxiduc«d  in  the  cyl- 
lue&l  appIicBtirai  of  steam ;  ibr  it  ia  the  inder.  The  atmosphere  presses  upon  the 
moat  eSectuai  carrier  of  heat  that  can  be  top  of  the  piaton,  uid  forces  it  to  ihe  hot* 
coDceiTed,  dcporidncit  only  on  such  bod-  toni  of  the  cvlinder.  The  pump-rod,  at 
■ee  as  are  colder  than  omlinf  water.  Cham-  the  other  end  of  the  woitang-beam.  ia 
bcrs  filled  with  atsam,  heated  tn  about  drawn  up.  It  makes  a  Btrole,  and  a 
13S°  Fahr^  hare  beat  introduced,  with  quantiiy  of  water  ia  pumped  ont  of  the 
advantaxe,  uilo  medicine,  undo'  the  name  well  or  mine.  Steam  ia  again  intniduced 
ofvqwrMtt*.  But  the  most  miendidap  below  the  piston  in  the  cylinder;  the 
plieMianofMMmrenaainBtobeaeaeribed.  vacuum  is  remored,  and  the  piston  rises 
Aa  sMara  poantnses  the  elasticity  of  air,  m  the  top  in  conaequence  of  the  load 
•ad  as  it  may  be  immediately  cmideDaed  at  the  other  extremi^  of  the  woriiing- 
by  the  apphcation  of  c(dd,  it  is  obrious  beam.  The  cylinder  is  filled  with  steam, 
that  it  m^  be  applied  as  a  moving  fiwce,  as  before :  this  steam  is  condensed,  the 
and  that  it  muat  poMesB  unlimited  power.  piRon  is  forced  down,  more  water  ia 
The  medium  in  which  it  ia  ao  qiplied  is  pumped  up,  and  thus  the  machine  con- 
called  the  ittam-eitgirte,  and  consdtutea  tiuuea  m  act  as  long  as  It  is  suppUed  with 

.1  .  J, ^^^  ^^^  made  by  sdencelo  steam. 

is  admitted  to  have  been  In-  The  great  imnrovemrat  in  the  ateam 
vented  l^  the  marquis  of  Worcester,  engine  was  mane  fay  Mr.  Watt,  a  nadve 
ibou^  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  of  Glasgow,  who,  accidentally  having 
able  m  interest  the  public  in  hia  inventioii,  had  his  attention  directed  to  the  conHtiuc- 
or  that  be  attempted  to  apply  it  to  any  tion  of  the  steam-engine,  discovered  that 
useful  purpose.  It  was  reinvented  by  water,  when  confined  in  a  close  vessel, 
captain  sava^,  who  took  out  a  patent  to-  and  heated  conaidenbly  beyond  the  boil- 
wards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  iug  point,  would,  when  ine  ateam  was 
and  published  an  account  of  it,  in  the  permitted  to  escape,  cool,  rapidly,  down 
year  1696,  in  a  book  entitled  the  Miner's  to  the  boiling  temperature ;  which  sug- 
Friend.  In  Savory^i  machine,  the  elas-  jested  en  idea  that  the  amount  of  steam 
liraty  qf  steam  was  applied  directly  to  issuing  fi«m  any  vessel  was  umply  in 
force  water  up  a  pipe.  The  waste  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  heat  applied, 
eieara  waa  so  enoimona,  and  the  quantity  and  that  the  economizing  of  fuel  could 
of  file)  necessary  so  great,  that  it  doea  not  only  be  obtuoed  by  the  economizing  of 
^tpear  ever  tn  have  been  attempted  to  steam.  He  also  noticed  the  great  change 
af^y  it  directly  for  the  purpose  of  drain-  wliich  took  place  in  the  temperature  of 
■n^  water  out  of  nunea,  which  vna  the  the  cylinder  when  the  cold  water  was  in 
object  that  Savary  had  in  view  when  he  jected  to  condense  the  ateam,  and  con- 
took  out  hispatenL  In  1705,  a  new  pat-  eluded  that,  as  die  coldness  of  the  cylin- 
ent  waa  taken  out  jointly  by  captain  Sa-  der  would  remain  after  the  neceassry  con- 
vary,  NewcommeD(q.  v.),  a blacEamith, at  denmtionbadboeneflectediawsstefiilcan- 
Dartmoutb,  in  Devondiire,  and  Mr.  Craw-  densation  of  the  newly  introduced  steam 
ley,  a  glazier  in  the  same  place.  The  must  take  place.  By  experiment,  he  found 
merit  of  the  machine  iias  been  universal-  that  the  quantity  of  steam  thus  wasted 
ly ascribed  to  Newcommen,underwhoee  was  no  less  than  thrice  the  contents  of 
name  it  wenL  It  consisted  essentially  of  the  cylinder,  or  three  times  the  quantity 
a  metallic  cylinder,  in  which  a  piston,  which  was  required  for  {nnducing  the  ei- 
made  air-tignt,  was  capable  of  movinir  feci  aougfaL  The  modee  to  wliich  he  had 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The  top  oi  recourse  to  remedy  this  delect  were,  first, 
the  cylinder  was  open,  the  bottom  close,  the  substitution  of  a  wooden  cylinder, 
The  piston  was  attached  to  the  piston-rod  which,  upon  repeated  trials,  he  was  com- 
or  chain,  which  connected  it  with  the  end  petled  to  abandon,  on  account  of  the 
of  the  working-beam.  The  working-  rougfaneesee  produced  by  wet  and  the 
beam  was  supported  on  a  gudgeon,  and  changes  of  temperature ;  secondly,  the 
the  end  opposite  to  that  to  wbieb  the  [hs-  encktaing  of  the  cylin^r  vrith  wood, 
ton-rod  waa  aOacbed  WW  hiaded,  and,  of  and- filling  the  intermediate  space  with 
coune,  the  piuni^-iod  attached  to  it  was  powdered  charcoal,  which,  afterwards, 
at  Ae  bottom  of  the  wdl  from  which  the  wags  superaeded  by  the  mtroductionof  an 
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■round  it,w)uehiiHuiitainM)  it  at  angalor  prevented  br  the  pnamm  of  odter  (■»> 

tempenture.  This  AuUr  cylinder  ii  teim-  nen,  he  woiud  have  axtempled  tb«  ioTen- 

edajaektL    In  the  year  1763,  be  mads  tioD  of  di«  Heun-boaL    TodieU.SWM, 

the  c«{Mttl  iin[»oTeiiiem  of  efieccioK  the  howeTer,belongB  the  honor,  iK>nrith«aiHl- 

coodenmiou  of  the  Meam  in  a  Beparaie  ing  the  man;  rival  daima  which  have 

veasel,   conununicatiiig   only   by  a  pipe  bMn  eet  up,  from  time  to  time,  by  fm- 

with  the  cylinder.     Such  web  the  impor-  eignere,  of  originatbg  the  first  aunijwful 

tance  of  this  altereiion  in  the  mode  of  rteom-boat  RumaeyandFtichwMV  cm- 

conetiuetion,  that  one  half  the  quantity  of  temporaneoua  m  their  reaeaccbes.    Both 

fuel,  consumed  in  an  engine  of  the  ibimer  attempted  tor " ' 

constniction,  was  aaved.    Still,  however,  hasmeyear 

the  machine  was  not  cnmplete :  the  jBBton  Uieir  contriva 

required   to  have  water  upon  its  upper  to  genenl  Washinvton.     Fitch's  aiiyBni- 

Burface  to  keep  it  air-ti^t ;  and  asthis,  in  tiu  was  aajrstem  of  paddles;  RumBe;,at 

its  descent,  cooled  the  cylinder  consider-  fint,  used  a  pump,  which  diew  in  water 

ably,  it  was  productive  of  a  Ion  in  the  at  the  bow  and  ibrced  it  out  at  the  sum 

operation  of  the  engine.     Mr.  Watt  con-  of  the  boat.     The  latter  afterwards  em- 

eeived  the  idea  of  clorinK  the  top  of  the  ployed  poles,  eet  in  motion  by  cranks  on 

cylinder,  and  of  causing  Ue  pisttm-iod  to  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel  of  his  engine, 

work  through  a  cloee  coUu*,  stuffed  with  which  were  intended  to  be  pressedagainal 

hemp  and  grease ;  and,  instead  of  using  the  bottom  of  the  river.  About  the  date  <^ 

water  to  make  the  piston  air-ti^ht,  to  em-  these  experiments,  Fiicb  sent  drawing  of 

plov  oil  or&;  and,  instead  of  cauMng  it  his  ^paratus  to  Watt  and  Bolton,  fiw  the 

to  c[esc«od  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmos-  purpose  of  obtaining  an  Bn^ishpoteat ; 

phere,  of  employing  steam  of  an  expan-  and,  in   17B9,   Rumsey  viated   England 


e  &i«a  equal  to  that  pressure.  In  Watt    upon  thesameeirand.  Thefimnerw 

d  Bolton's  engine,  therefore  (as  it  is    successfulinobtainingpatronafej ti 

called),  steam  from  the  boiler  lifts  the  pis-    latter,  by  the  aid  of  some  enterpnaing  ii 


ton,  and  steam  let  in  above  depresses  it —  dividuafs,  procured  the  means  to  buHd 

condensaiian  of  the  steam  taking  place  a  vessel  on  the  Thames,  which,  however, 

at  the  same  time  by  communication  with  was  not  set  in  motion  until  after  his  dc^b, 

a  cold  vacuum  ctwnected  whb  an  air-  b    1798.     Fitch's  boat  was   nropellad 

pump — and  thus  the  stroke  and  condensa-  through  the  waterat  the  rate  of  lour  miles 

tioiiarealiemate;ibecylinderi8keptcon-  per  hoiu-;  but  that  of  Rumsey  pmved 

Btantly  hot,  and  the  condenser  cold  by  unsucceHsfuL   John  Stevens,  of  HoU^n, 

water  pumped  in  by  the  wortdng  tna-  commenced  his  eiperimenis  oa  steam- 

chineiy  from  below :  the  hot  waterfbrm-  navication  in  1791.    He  invented  the  firai 

ed  from  the  condensed  stettm  is  letumed  utnuarboiler.  HisficstattemplBweremade 

to  the  boiler  by  the  opeiadoD  of  the  ma-  with  a  rotary  engine,  for  which,  however, 

chinery,  the  atmo^nere  not  operating  he  speedily  suEetituted  one  of  Watt's; 

except  on  the  hmiuintal  section  of  the  With  various  fonns  of  v<      '        ''  "~ 


|;rislon-rod.  In  what  is  called  the  high  ent  modifications  of  propeltingappaiaius, 
pruturt  engine,  there  is  no  condensatiou  be  impelled  boats  at  the  rale  ■»  five  or 
of  the  steam,  but  it  is  driven  out  alter-    six  miles  per  hour.    In  the  year  1797, 


nately  above  and  below  the  piston  against  chancellor  Livingston  built  a  steam-boS 
the  atmoflpbere.  As  this  engine  works  on  the  Hudson  river.  In  the  full  con6- 
simply  by  tlie  dead  lift  of  expansive  dcnce  of  success,  LivinMon  applied  to 
steam,  it  requires  great  strength  in  the  the  legislature  of  New  York  for  an  ex- 
machinery.  The  principal  advantage  is  elusive  privilege,  which  vras  granted  on 
in  economy  of  machinery  and  room.  condition  that  be  should,  within  a  year. 
The  steam-engine  is  now  applied  to  produce  a  vessel  impelled  by  steam  at  the 
almost  every  species  of  manul^turinK  rate  of  three  milee  per  hour.  This  be 
industry  as  a  substitute  for  the  labor  of  was  unable  to  effect,  and  the  project  was 
men  and  animals.  In  ils  earliest  forms,  dropped  for  the  lime.  In  the  year  1800^ 
it  was  used  to  raise  water,  although  very  however,  Livingston  and  Stevelw  tmited 
early  efforts  were  made  to  adapt  it  to  the  their  efforts,  and  were  aided  by  Mr. 
propulnon  of  vessels.  Savaty  proposed  Nicholas  Rooaevete.  Their  apparatus  was 
to  make  the  water,  raised  by  his  ennne,  a  system  of  paddles  resembhog  a  bori- 
tum  a  water- whed  within  a  veasel  wbicb  zontal  cfaain-pninp,  and  let  in  moticw  by 
should  cany  paddle-wheels  ikcting  ihi  the  on  enpne  of  Watt^  construction.  TIm 
outride;  and  Watt  is  staled  to  have  said  ,foint  proceediuBS  of  these  persona  wen 
in  conversation,  tba^  had  he  not  been  mterrupied  by  me  qipointment  of  ohan- 
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cellor  LiviDg8lon  lo  represent  the  Amen-  capable  of  fiinushiug  a  neam-engiDe,  it 
can  goremnienE  in  France ;  but  neither  became  neceCBary  to  order  one  from  Watt 
he  nor  Stevens  was  yet  discouraged :  the  and  Bolton.  This  was  done,  and  Fulton 
latter  continued  to  punue  bis  experi-  proceeded  to  Eufflond  to  superintend  its 
mentH  at  Hoboken,  while  the  former  car-  construction.  lu  the  mean  time,  LivingHton 
ried  to  Europe  high-raised  expectations  was  sufficientiy  fortunate  to  obtain  a  re- 
'  of  Burcess.  About  this  time,  an  attempt  ncwal  of  the  exclo^ve  grant  from  the  state 
was  made  at  steam- navigation  under  the  of  New  York.  The  engine  reached  New 
patronage  of  lord  Dundas  of  Kerse.  The  York  towards  the  close  of  the  year  180C, 
attempt  was  made  by  Symington  as  engi'  and  the  vessel  built  lo  receive  it  was  set  in 
neer,  who  limited  himself  to  the  drawing  motion  in  the  Rummer  of  1807.  The  sue- 
of  boats  upon  a  canal.  The  experiment  cessihat  allendedit  iswellknown.  fnibe 
was  made  upon  the  Forth  and  Clyde  ca-  mean  time,  Livingston's  former  associcie, 
nal ;  but  the  boats  were  drawn  at  the  rate  the  elder  Stevens,  had  peisevered  in  his 
of  nomore  than  three  and  a  half  miles  per  attempts  to  construct  steam-boats.  Inhia 
hour  ;  which  not  answering  (he  eipecia-  enterprise  he  now  received  the  aid  of  his 
dons  of  hia  patron,  the  aHempt  was  aban-  son ;  and  his  prospects  of  auccesa  had  bo- 
doned.  During  this  enterprise,  Syming-  come  so  flattering,  that  he  refused  to  re- 
ton  asserts  that  he  was  visited  hv  Fulton,  new  his  peruership  with  Livingston,  and 
who  stated  to  him  the  great  value  such  r«eolved  to  trust  to  hia  own  exertions, 
an  invention  would  have  in  America,  and,  Fulton's  boat,  however,  was  first  ready, 
by  bis  account,  took  full  and  ample  notes,  and  secured  the  givnt  of  the  exclusive 
In  the  attempt  he  thus  makes  to  claim  for  inivilege  of  the  state  of  New  Yortc  The 
himself  the  merif  of  Fulton's  subsequent  SlevenseB  were  but  a  few  days  later  in 
success,  he  is  defeated  by  the  clear  and  moving  a  boat  with  ihe  requiied  velocity, 
conclusive  evidence,  that  Fulton  exhibited  and,  as  ibeir  experiments  were  conducted 
in  a  counof  law,  of^his  hDvingsubmicted  sepantely,  have  an  equal  right  to  the 
a  plan  analogous  to  that  be  afterwards  honor  of^  invention  with  Fulton.  Being 
carried  into  effect,  lo  lord  Stanhope,  in  shut  out  of  the  waters  of  the  state  of 
1795,  rix  years  prior  to  the  experiment  of  NcwYork,by  the  monopoly  of  Livingston 
Symington.  Fulton,  ofler  having  occu'  and  Fulton,  Stevens  conceived  the  bold 
pied  himself  at  Paris,  along  with  Living  design  of  conveyins  his  boat  to  the  Dela- 
tOD,  in  the  investigation  of  the  capabili-  ware  by  sea ;  and  this  boat,  which  was  so 
ties  of  difterent  apparatus  for  propulsion,  near  reaping  the  honor  of  fust  success, 
was  finally  led  to  the  conviction,  that,  of  was  the  first  lo  navigate  the  ocean  by  the 
all  methods  proposed,  the  paddle-wheels  power  of  steam.  From  that  time  until 
possessed  the  greatest  advantages.  He  the  death  of  Fulton,  the  steam-boats  of 
next  planned  a  mode  of  attaching  wheels  the  Atlantic  coast  were  gtadually  im- 
(o  the  engine  of  Watt,  inKenious  in  itself,  proved,  until  their  speed  amounted  to 
but  complicBted,and  which  he  afterwards  eight  or  nine  miles  per  hour.  When  the 
simplifi^  extremely.  Up  to  this  time,  exclusive  grant  of  the  state  of  New  Yorit 
the  relation  of  the  force  of  the  engine  tn  to  Livingston  and  Fulton  v 
the   velocity  of  the  wheels,  and  the  re-  the  y- 

sistance  of  the  water  to  the  motion  of  the  the  n:  ^  ,  , 
vessel,  hod  never  been  made  b  matter  of  formed  its  vovages  at  Ihe  rate  of  thirteen 
preliminary  calculation.  Awoic,  bowev-  and  a  half  miles  per  hour.  Steam-boats 
er,  that  upon  a  proper  combination  of  were  not  introduced  into  Great  Britain 
these  elements  all  positive  hopes  of  sue-  until  1813,  five  years  later  than  the  suc- 
cess must  depend,  he  bad  recourse  to  the  cessful  voyage  of  Fultou.  Bell  built  ihe 
recorded  experiments  of  the  society  of  first  boat  upon  the  river  Clyde,  at  Glas- 
arts,  and,  limiting  his  proposed  speed  to  gow.  In  March,  1B16,  the  first  steam- 
four  miles  per  hour,  planned  his  machine-  boat  crossed  the  British  channel  from 
ry  and  boat  In  conformity.  The  vessel  Brighton  to  Havre.  Since  that  i>eriod, 
was  then  constructed  at  Paris,  and,  being  theu:  use  has  been  much  extended,  and 
launched  upon  the  Seine,  performed  its  theirstructureimprovedjhutnoEuropeaa 
task  in  exact  conformity  to  his  anticipa-  steam-boat  is  at  present  known  to  poaaeas 
tions.  This  experiment  was  performed  a  speed  above  nine  miles  per  hour.  In 
io  1803.  The  trial  having  proved  sue-  1815,  steam-boats,  previously  constructed 
ceasfid,  it  was  resolved  to  take  immediate  by  Fullon  for  the  piiipose,  commenced  to 
meaoures  to  have  a  boat  of  large  size  run  as  packets  between  New  Yivk  and 
constructed  in  the  U.Stalm;  hut  as,  at  that  Providence,  a  part  of  which  pasntfe  b 
time,  the  worfcsliopB  in  America  were  in-  performed  in  the  open  sea.  One  of  Uhm 
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Ytmela  had  been  intended  to  make  ■  voy-  roads  are  panllel  ban  of  iron,  bud  ridwr 

age  toRusnajbut  ibegreatoeaaofdwex-  level,  or  with  a  genUe  and  unifbrm  Bkipe ; 

pease   detened  the  prophetora  from  un-  and  steam  has,  as  ^et,  oolj  been  uaefiil^ 

dertakinz  it-   This  voyage  was  perfonDed  applied  to  locomotion  upon  rosda  of  ih« 

in  1817,  by  the  BaTBimah;  and,  in  181B,  cnancter.     The   workmanship   of   k>co- 

a  steam-sbip   plied  from  New  Yoi^  to  motive  enpnea  baa   been  regularty  im- 

New  Orieana,   as  a  packet,  louchins  at  proving  for  several  yean  paaL     The  latest 

CbarleBtoD  and  the  Havana.  In  1815,^80,  calculuiona  seem  to  admit,  that  a  locomo- 

a  Bteam-boat  made  a  passage  fitttn  Glas-  tive  engine  will  drag  ailer  it,  in  carriages 

ROW  to  London,  under  the  direction  of  furnished  with  wbeeb  equal  in  diameter 

Mr.  George  Dodd;  but  it  was  not  until  toils  own,  at  least  seven  limes  its  own 

1830  that  sleam-pBckets  were  eetabhsbed  weighL     (See  Rml-Wiyt.) 
between  Holyhead  and  Dublin.     In  I82S,        We   shall  conclude  this   article    with 

a  pasBB^  was  made,  hy  the  steam-ship  aonie  rematb  relating  to  the  e^kwttuis 

Enterprise,   Irom   London    to    Calcutta,  of  steam-boilers,  and   Ae    statistics   of 

All  doubts,  therefore,  in  respect  to  the  steam-boals  in  die  U.  Slates.    Tb«  chiet 

practjcatulity  of  navigaUng  the  ocean  by  precautions  to  prevent  steam-boot  explo* 

steam  may  be  consdered  as  settled.     In  sions  ace   the   tbilowing:   I.  Cyliodncal 

point  of  economy,  however,  it  can  never  bcnIeiB,   without  any  return  Sue,  utber 

compete  mth  sails,  and  hence,  prob^ly,  without  or  within,  are    safer   than  any 

can  only  be  used  to  advantage  for  con-  others,     i.  Iniemalfluesshouldbe  avoid- 

Teying  passengen,  or  for  purposes  of  war.  ed  whenever  it  is  poaable ;  and  especially 

In  the  Bteam-boais  of  the  Ohio  and  His-  the  chimney,  or  vertical  flue,  should  never 

in»ip;n,  hi^  pressure  engines  are  now  in  be  ^rmitt^  to  pess  through  the  boiler, 

the  moat  general  use :  the  boilers  are  gen-  3.  Every  boiler  should  be  ftimisfaed,  in 

eially  cyfindrical,  with  internal  flues,  and  addition  to  the  safetv-valve,  with  one  not 

the  poution  of  the  cylinder  is  horizontal,  under  the  control  of^the  fire  nun.     4.  All 

In  France,  eteatn-navigatian  has  been  of  boileis  should  be    fiiraished  with  gau^ 

more   recent  introduction  than  in  Eng-  cocks,  or  other  apparatus,  to   show  the 

land.    Five  years  etapaed  &om  the  time  levelof  the  water  i  and  these  abould  be  so 

of  Fulton's  successful   voyage  imdl  Bell  placed  in  steam-boats  that  no   error  in 

navigated  the   Cl^de ;  four  more  passed  their  indication  can  take  place  when  the 

before  a  boat  buik  in  England  crossed  vessel  heels  or  rolls.     5.  Plates  of  fusible 

the  channel,  and  proceeded  up  the  Seine  metal  should  be  provided,  having  such  a 

to  Paris.  degree  of  fusibill^  as  to  melt  at  a  tempe- 

Ab  steam-navigation  took  its  rise  on  the  rature  so  low  as  to  let  off  the  steam  be- 
Uudson,  so  the  steam-boats  navigating  lore  it  could  acquire  a  dangerous  degree 
that  river  have  uniformly  been  before  all  of  heaL  6.  A  thermometer  should  be 
others  in  point  of  speed.  Two  vessels  on  introduced  into  the  boiler,  whose  iitdica- 
this  river  nave  a  speed  of  thirteen  and  a  tions  may  be  seen  from  wUhouL  7.  Self- 
half  miles  per  hour;  and  many  othera  acting  fcwders  should  be  adapted  to  the 
have  approached  this  so  nearly  that  the  boiler,  by  which  water  will  enter,  and 
""  of  passage  has  not  been  many  keep  the  fluid  within  at  a  constant  tem- 
Q  the  distance  of  150  miles,  peralure.  8.  The  chimney  should  be 
The  wheels  of  the  New  Pluladelphia  are  provided  with  a  damper,  m  which  ths 
stated  to  average  twenty-five  and  a  half  draught  of  the  flues  may  be  suddenly 
revolutions  in  a  minute  ;  and  the  piston  checked;  and  doors  should,  if  possible,  be 
to  move  nitb  a  velocity  of  405  feet  per  [daced  upon  the  ash-pit.  9.  The  proof 
second.  of  the  boiler  should  be  conducted  with 

Steam  is  also  employed  to  move  car-  the  greatest  care,  first  with  water,  at  a 
riages  upon  the  land.  For  this  purpose,  pressure  five  or  six  times  as  rreat  as  the 
the  wheels  of  the  carriage  are  set  in  mo-  boiler 'is  intended  to  carry,aniraflerwSird8 
tion  liy  the  engine,  in  the  same  manner  with  steam  of  twice  the  propoaed  tension, 
that  the  pad^e-wbeels  of  a  steam-boat  The  water-proof  should  he  repeated  from 
are  caused  to  turn :  the  friction  which  time  to  time,  and  every  part  careftilly  ex- 
they  experience  upon  their  track  causes  amined,  to  sscertain  that  all  the  safety  ci- 
thern to  move  forvrord,  unless  they  meet  parstus  is  in  working  order. 


taitce   to  their  mogressive  motion  From  a  neglect  to  employ  the  abova 

o  this  friction.    The  lire  of  wheels  precautions,  a  great  number  of  ex{dios>ooa 

is  made    of  iron,    and  .steam-carriages  nave  occurred  in  the  U.  States.    The 

usually  run   upon  tracks,   also  of  iron,  whole  Dumber  ut  lives  which  have  beoi 

fimning  what  is  called  a  raU-road.    Rail-  lost  by  diese  acctdcoua  already  sjuounts 
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to  at  lean  300.  The  amount  of  Bteani'  Steam-Guk.  Ah  eariy  u  1605,  tb« 
.  boat  business  in  the  U.  StatM  has  been  French  geneialChaneloupta  said  to  bare 
increasing  inuneneelj  since  1824.  In  shown  the  pMnbilit;  ofpreparing  steam- 
that  year,  but  one  staain-boat  ran  in  the  artillery.  In  1814,  &  French  engineer 
wateia  of  the  Connecticut,  and  but  two  conEtructed  ordnance  of  thia  sort.  The 
from  New  Yotk  eastward.  At  present,  generator  supplied  at  Mice  six  pieces  of 
there  are  &om  sixteen  to  twenty  in  full  artillery  with  steam.  The  turning  of  a 
aetivihr  in  that  direction.  One  ooet  on  cock  supplied  all  the  pieces  at  once  with 
the  Hudson,  built  in  1825,  has  carried  balls  and  steam.  This  machine  could 
near  300,000  paseenKen;  and  there  are  make  ISO  dischar|^  in  a  minute.  The 
now  about  twenty  plying  on  that  river,  steam  artillery  invented  by  Jacob  Peritins 
So  late   as  the    commencement  of  the  is  thus  described  by  him,  in  s  letter  to 

Ksr  1817,  the  whole  number  of  steam-  doctor  Jones,  editor  of  the  Franklin  Jour- 

ats  which  had  been  built  on  the  western  nal,   dated  March  8,  1827 ; — "  I  am  now 

WBIera  was  ten ;  and  in  that  year  the  feat  engaged   in    building   steam  artillery,  as 

of  performing  a  ponage  from  New  Or-  well  as  musketry,  for  the  French  govern- 

leans  to  the  £lb  of  the  Ohio  in  twenty-  menL     Thepiece  of  ordnance  is  to  throw 

five  days,  was  ceMnaled   by  public  re-  sLity   balls,   of  four  pounds  each,  in   a 

joicinga :  at  present,  only  ten  da^s  are  re-  minute,  with  the  concctness  of  the  rifled 

quired  for  a  steamer  to  ascend  from  New  mii^et,  and  to  a  proportionate  distance. 

Orleaoa  to  Cincinnati.     The  whole  num-  A  mu^et  is  also  attached  to  the  same 

ber  of  steam-boats  which  had  been  built  generator,  for  tlirowing  a  stream  of  lead 

in  1830,  upon  the  western  waters,  was  from  the  bastion  of  a  tort,  and  is  made  so 

about  375.     Some  of  them   are  of  500  far  portable  aa  to  be  capable  of  being 

tons  burthen,  and  from  that  down  to  100,  moved  &om  one  bastion  to  another.    The 

— their  average   tonnage  not  exceeding  musket  is  to  throw  from  one  hundred  to 

SOO  lona,     The  number  of  boats  ^ow  in  one  thousand  bullets  per  minute,  as  occa- 

commisBiou  is  above  300;   the  annual  sion  may  require,  and  thai  for  any  given 

expense  of  which  for  fuel  is  estimated  length  of  time.     I  am  within  the  truth 

at  (1,180,000,  and  their  other  expenses  when  I  say  that,if  the  dtacharges  are  rapid, 

at  (1,300,000, — makinc  an  aMreeate  of  one  pound  of  coals  mil  throw  as  many 

nearly    (3,500,000.      Thus  the    Missis-  bells  as  four  pounds  of  powder." 

Bppi  and  its  innumerable  branches,  sep-  STBARinx.  (See  Fat,  and  Sixni.) 

anUed  from  the  Atlantic  coast  by  ridges  Steatite  {toapiUme).    All  the  varie- 

of  barren   mountains,  and  almoet   inae-  ties  of  steatite  are  so  soft  that  they  may 

ceosible   from    the    gulf  of  Mexico    by  be  essily   cut  by  a  knife,  and   in   moat 

either  sails  or  oats,  has  become  the  seat  cases  scratched  by  the  naiL     Its  powder 

of  flourishing  settlements,  and  is  enabled  and  surtace   are  sofl,  and  more  or  less 

to  vie  in  commerce  with  the  maritime  re-  tmctiious  to  the  touch.     It  is  seldom 

^ons  of  the  II.  Statea.     We  know  of  no  translucent  except  at  the  edges.     Its  frac- 

important  ait  whose  history  is  more  in-  ture  is,   in  general,   milintety,  earthy  or 

teresting  than  that  of  the  application  of  slaty,  with  little  or  no  lustrb     By  friction 

■team   to  usefUl  purposes,   especially  in  it  communicates  to  sealing-wax  negatire 

its  lubserviencv  to  utility  in  the   steam-  electricity.     Exposed  to  heat,  it  becomes 

engine.     Feeble  and  imperfect  in  its  first  much  harder,  but   is  almost  infunble  b^ 

beginning^  and  limited,  for  nearly  a  cen-  the  blow-pipe.    It  is  a  compound  of  sili- 

tury  aAer  its  mtroduction,  to  a  single,  and  ca,  magnesia,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and 

by  no  means  important  object,  it  became,  water.      It  is   sometimes    much    mixed 

inthebandsofWatt,aninstrumentofuni-  widi  talc,  asbestus,  &c     It  is  very  com- 

veisal    application.      It   is  now  equally  mon  in  Cornwall  and  Germany.     Com- 

■ubservient  to  those  purposta  which  re-  mon  steatite  is  usually  solid,  and  its  tex- 

quire  the  greatest  delicacy  of  manipula-  ture   compact ;    sometimes   it   is  almort 

tion,  and  those  which  demand  the  most  friable,  and  its  texture  earthy.     Itssurlhce 

intense  exertions  of  power.     Itsintroduc-  is  oflen  like  soap  to  the  touch.     It8<;olor 

tion  and  gradual  improvement  have  put  is  usually  gray  or  white,  seldom  pure,  hut 

in  action  inventive  talenia  of  the  highest  variously   mixed  vrith  green,  yellow   or 

order  j  in  its  uses  we  see  realized  the  fe-  red,  and  is  sometimes  a  pale  yellow,  red 

blea  of  romance ;  it  has  already  changed  or  green,  of  different  shades.     The  cobra 

the   state  of  the  worid,  and  altered  the  somedmes   appear   m   spots,  veins,   fcc. 

relaoons  of  oivUized  society  :  and  in  its  Its  specific  gravity  is    usually  between 

fcrtherpiogieBseemsdestiiiedtoperfttfm  258anda6ft    When  soBd,  it  is  somo- 

eveo  mors  anportam  services.  what  difficult  to  break.     It  somedmes 
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preaentB   paeudomorphouH    crjatAte.      It  disdnguiahed  it  by  the  name  ofmrnri; 

agnea    mth    taJc     m     in    composition,  by  the  Romaita  it  was  called  acia.     nnj 

Common  steatite    occun  in  m&saes    or  aaye  that,  id  his  time,  the  best  steel  came 

veiuB,  or  bidbII   beds,  in   primitive   and  froinChiDa,aiidtheneiitbestfit>n]  Patthia. 

tnuaidon  rocks,  more  particularly  io  ser-  A  inanuActure  of  it  exiMed  in  Sweden  as 

pentine.    The  variety  of  steatite  called  early  as  1340 ;  but  it  is  the  general  opui- 

pottlone   is   in  hardneaa  nearly  the  sapie  ion  that  the  proceaa  for  conveniDg'  mm 

aH  commoD  Hleatite,  but  is  more  tenacious,  into  steel,  called  canaiiation,  origiaaud  in 

The  substance  employed  in  the  arts  under  England.      The  fumsce  in  which  iron  is 

(hs  name  of  toapdoTte,  usually  tielixigB  to  convened   into  steel,  has  the  Sana  of  > 

steatite,  but  sometimes  lo  lamellar  or   in-  large  oven,  or  arch,  terminating  in  a  rent 

durated  talc.    Tbe  aoapetone  of  Spring-  at  ttie  top.     The  floor  of  this  oven  is  flat 

field,  in  HaasachusettB,  and  Francistown,  and  leveL    Immediately  under  it  there  ia 

in  tiew  Hampshire,  appears  to  be  com-  a  large  arched  fire-place,  with  graiea,  which 

posed  chiefly  of  talc.     Steatite  is  not  bus-  runs  quite  across  from  one  side  to  the 

ceptible  of  a  food  polish ;  but  its  softness  other,  so  as  to  have  two  doors  for  putting 

and  tenacity,  m  consequence  of  which  it  in  the  fiiel  from  the  outade  of  the  build- 

may  be  cut  or  turned  mto  various  fomiB,  ing.     A  number  of  vents,   or  flues,  pus 

and   its  property  of  becoming  hard  by  from   tbe   fire-place    to   diflerent    parts 

heat,   render  it  a  useful   mineral  in  the  of  the  flM»r  of  the  oven,  and  throw  up 

arts.    It  La  employed  for  tbe  hearths  of  their  flame  into  it,  so  as  to  heat  all  pane 

fiimaceSithesulesoffire-placeBandstoveB,  of  it  equally.     In  the  oven  ilseU^  there  are 

&c.     The  potstone  has  received  its  name  two  lai^  and  long  cases  or  boxes,  built 

fiom  having  been  manulactured  into  cu-  of  good  fire  stone ;  and  in  these  boxes  tbe 

linaiy  veaeeis.    The  common  steatite  has  bars  of  iron  are  regularly  stratified  with 

even  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  charcoal  powder,  ten  or  twelve  tons  of 

engraving ;    for,  being  easily  cut  when  iron  being  put  in  at  once,  and  the  box  is 

soft,  it  may  be   made  to  assume  any  de-  covered  on  the  top  with  a  bed  of  sand, 

sired  form,  and  afterwards  rendered  hsrd  The  heaiia  tcept  up,  so  that  the  Iwxes  and 

by  heaL     It  then  becomes  susceptible  of  all  their  contents  are  red  hot   for  eight  or 

a  polish,   and  may  be   variously  color^  ten  days.     A  bar  is  then  drawn  out  and 

bv  metaJlic  solutions.     Steatite  is  used  in  examined ;  and  if  it  be  found  then  sufl^ 

England  in  the  manufacture  of  porceluu.  ciently   converted   into   steel,   tlie  &c  is 

It  &IB  a  great  affinity  for  glass.     It  is  also  withdrawn  and  the  oven  allowed  to  coot, 

amptoyed  in  the  mannerof  paste,  reduced  This  process  is  called  ceauiUation-     file 

to  a  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  coloring  hars  of  steel  formed  in  this  way  ar«i»sed, 

mutera,  for  pointing   on    this    substance,  in  many  parts,  into  small  bliste'rs,  ofavious- 

Tailora    and    embroiderers  prefer  it   to  ly  by  a  gas  evolved  in  the  interior  of  the 

chalk  for  marking  silk.     It  poceesses  the  bar,  which  bad  pushed  up,  by  its  elasticity, 

property  of   unitmg  with    oils  and   (at  a  film  of  the  metal.     On  diis  accoimt,  the 


bocfiee,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of    steel   made  by   this    proct 

the  ffreater  number  of  the  balls  which  are    called  biirtendtUd.    The  bars  oi  Dust«r. 

employed  for  cleaning  silks  and  woollen    ed  steel  are  heated  to  redness,  aT>d  drawn 


cloths.  It  also  forms  tbe  basis  of  sonie  out  into  smaller  bars  by  i 
preparations  of  paints.  It  is  used  to  give  hammer,  driven  by  water  or  steam, 
lustre  to  marble,  serpentine  and  gypseous  and  striking  with  great  rapidity.  This 
stones.  Mixed  wilb  oi],  it  serves  to  polisli  hammer  is  called  a  HUing  hamxitr,  on 
mirrors  of  metal  and  cry^.  When  which  account,  the  Bmali  l»irs  formed 
leather,  recently  prepared,  is  sprinkled  by  it  are  called  Kted  ittd.  When  the 
with  steatite  to  give  it  color,  and  after-  tnrs  are  broken  in  pieces  and  welded  re- 
wards, when  dry,  is  rubbed  several  times  peatedly,  and  then  drawn  out  into  bar^ 
with  a  piece  oi  horn,  it  assumes  a  very  they  acquire  the  name  of  Gmnan  or  Aear 
beautifiil  polish.  Steatite  is  also  used  in  «fcei.  Steel  of  cementation,  howevpr 
the  preparation  of  elazed  paper.  It  fa-  carefully  made,  is  never  quite  eouable  in 
cilitaies  the  action  of  screws,  and,  from  its  its  texmre ;  hut  it  is  rendered  quite  so  br 
imctuosity,  may  be  employed  with  much  fusing  it  in  a  rnicible,  and  then  casting  it 
advantage  for  duninishin^  tlie  friction  of  into  bars.  Thus  treated,  it  is  called  out 
the  parts  of  machines  which  are  made  of  «tMl,andsellBat  a  much  higher  pric«  than 
metaL  common  steel.  The  process  was  ron- 
Stkei.  is  a  compound  of  iron  and  car-  tiived  at  Sbefiield,  in  En^and,  in  1730^ 
bon.  Its  discovety  was  antecedent  to  the  and  for  a  long  time  kept  secret.  When 
Migrn  of  authentic  histoiy.    The  Greeks  steel  is  to  be  cast,  it  is  made  by  cemoutt- 
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mj,  only  the  process  in    reaiUIy  broken  b;  bending  it  iban  iron. 
I  brtfaer,  bo  as  to  live     IfitlieheBtedlorediiesB,andthenplunged 
tbe  steel  a  whiter  color.     It  ia  llien  brohen    into  cold  water,  it  becomeB  exceedingly 


into  small  pieces,  aitd  put  into  s  crucible  bard,  so  as  to  be  able  to  cut  or  make  an 

of  excellent  fire  clav,   after  which  the  impression,  upon  most  other  bodies.     Bui, 

mouth  of  the  crucible  ia  filled  up  with  when  iron  is  treated  in  the  same  waj,  its 

Tltrefiable  sand,  to  prevent  the  steel  from  hardness  is  not   in   (he   least   increased, 

being  oxidized  by  the  action  of  the  air.  When  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  is  let  fell  upon 

The  crticible   is  exposed  for  five  or  six  a  smooth  surface  of  steel,  and  allowed  to 

bouiB  to  the  meet  intense  heat  that  can  be  remun  on  it  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 

raised,  by  which  the  steel  is  brought  into  washed  off  with  water,  it  leaves  a  black 

a  state  of  perfect  funon.     It  is  then  cast  spot ;  whereas  the  spot  lefl  by  nitric  acid 

into  pnrallelopipeds  about  a  foot  and   a  on  iron,  is  whitish-green.     Steel  ia  not  so 

half  in  length.     To  fuse  one  ton  of  steel,  easily  convened  into  a  mognet  as  iron ; 

about  twenty  tons  of  coals  are  expended ;  but,  when  once  converted,  it  retains  its 

which  accounts  for  the  high  price  of  cast-  magnetic  properties  much  longer. 

MOel,  when  compared  with  that  of  iron,  NumerotismveBiigationBhaTe,  atdiffer- 

or  even  of  common  steel.     Every  time  ent  periods,  been   made  concerning  tbe 

that  cast-steel  is  melted,  it  loses  some  of  composidon   of  steel.      In  an  elaborate 

its  chamcteristic  properties;  and  two  or  disBcrtBlion    by   Monge,   Benliollet    and 

three  fusions  render  it  quite  useles  for  Vandermonde,   it  is   snerted   that  good 

tbe  purposes  fiir  which  it  is  intended.     It  hammered  iron  coneiats  of  iron  free  from 

has  recently  been  proved  that  the  steel  of  all  heterogeneous  matter;  that  steel  is  « 

which  tbe  Damancus  blades  w«re  made,  combinationof  iron  and  carbon  ;  and  that 

and  which  was  Hteel  fitim  Goleonda,  owed  cast-iron  is  a  romlnnelion  of  iron  with 

tbe  peculiarity  which  these  blades  have  carbon,  in  which  the  proportion  of  carbon 

of  showing  a  curious  waving  texture  on  b  greater,  and  the  iron  not  wholly  free 

the  surface,  when  treated  wkh  a  dilute  from  oxygen.    Doctor  Thomson  gives  the 

acid,  to  their  consisting  of  two  different  foUowingas  the  compontion  of  cast-steel: 
compounds  of  iron  and  carbon,  which 
have  separated  during  the  cooling,     it  is 

cast-steel  in  which  the  process  is  carried  

farther  than  usual,  and  which  is  cooled  iqa 
slowly;    both   common  steel    and   caat- 

AeelBrefomied,wfuchBeparateduringthe  Itis  a  very  derinble  thing  to  combine 
■lowcoolinE.  Thesteelisrendered black  the  extreme  hardness  of  steel  with  the 
by  the  acid,  while  the  cast-iron  remains  toughnera  and  tenacity  of  iron.  This  is 
white.  This  kind  of  steel  can  only  be  done  by  welding  them  together.  It  is  in 
hammered  at  a  heat  above  tliBt  of  cherty-  this  way  that  edge  tools  are  made.  A 
red.  The  specific  gravity  of  good  blistered  bit  of  steel  is  welded  to  the  iraa  on  that 
steel  is  7.893.  When  this  steel  is  heated  side  of  the  plate  or  bar  which  is  to  be 
to  redness,  and  suddenly  plunged  into  worked  into  an  edge;  or  the  surface  of  a 
cold  water,  its  specific  gravity  is  reduced  [nece  of  iron  is  converted  into  steel  by 
to  7.747.  Tbe  specific  gravity  of  a  '{Aece  cementation,  and  the  proceffi  is  stopped 
of  cast-steel,  while  soft,  is  7.63;  but  when  before  the  carbon  penetrates  so  far  as  to 
hardened  by  heating  it  red-hot,  and  convert  the  whole  piece  into  steel.  This 
pluii|ing  it  mto  cold  water,  it  is  reduced  is  called  aut-hanunin^.  The  piece  of 
to  7.75^.  Hence  it  appears,  thai  when  work,  when  nearly  finished,  is  covered 
steel  is  hardened,  its  bulk  increases.  The  with  a  paste  made  of  combustible  matter, 
color  of  steel  is  whiter  than  that  of  iron.  Certain  animal  subetauces,  as  boms  and 
Its  texture  is  granular,  nnd  not  hackly,  hools,  chopped  hair,  bone,  shavings,  &C., 
like  that  of  iron.  The  fiactura  is  whitish-  are  made  up  into  a  peste.  The  iron  is 
gray,  and  much  smoother  than  the  free-  covered  witn  it,  and  the  whole  wrapped 
tare  of  iron.  It  is  much  harder  and  up  in  clay.  This  is  first  dried  and  hard- 
more  rigid  than  iron ;  nor  con  it  be  so  ened  iKfore  the  fire,  and  then  put  into  a 
much  aliened  b^  bmt  without  bsing  its  forge,  and  kept  in  a  low  red  heat  for  an 
teuac^  and  flyii^  in  pieces  imder  the  hour  or  two.  When  taken  out,  the  sun 
hammer,  it  requires  more  attention  to  face  is  converted  into  steel.  In  thisw^ 
fiirgeit  well,  tlien  to  forge  iron;  yet  it  is  almost  all  the  parts  of  gun-locks  are  trest- 
le ns  tou^ness  and  capability  of  being  ed.  Besides  the  superficial  hardness  that 
drawn  out  into  bars,  that  good  steel  is  they  thus  acquire,  it  ie  well  known  that 
distiiiguidwd  from  bad.     Steel  is  more  tbey  have  mlich  less  fiiction  ihsn  while 
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in  the  iUte  of  iron,  and  tliej  are  much  fined,  aoA  ia  gntrn  eoUd,  it  ia  witbdnmi 
IcM  liable  to  ruaL  ETer;  kind  of  inm  is  fiom  the  furnace  and  forsed.  The  luuu- 
not  ifuited  to  the  nwnuftcture  of  neeL  ral  neel  made  directly  bom  t)ie  obove- 
Engliah  iron  doee  not  answer  at  alL  The  mentioned  ores,  in  Bmall  blast  fiintaces,  is 
iron  which  anaweia  beat  ia  made  al  Dane-  a  ^ood  ateel  for  ploughs  and  (nmilar  ma- 
mora,  in  Sweden,  &om  the  magnetic  iron  chmM :  the  beat  of  it  ia  excellent  for  saw* 
ore.  {See  hon.)  The  whole  ofthe  yearly  and  cutleiy.  The  moat  esteemed  ateel 
produce  ofthe  Danemora  minea,  amount-  of  tfaiskhid  comea  fmta  Gennany.and  it 
mg  lo  SOOO  tona,  ia  imported  Into  Britain,  made  in  Stiria.  It  ia  uaually  sold  in 
and  converted  Into  eteel.  A  Miule  house  cheatB  or  barrela,  two  and  a  half  or  three 
in  Hull  mooopolizea  the  whole  ofthieiron,  feet  long.  It  ia  only  within  a  abort  time, 
under  a  contract,  by  which  the  partieain  that  the  manu&cture  of  ateel  has  coin- 
Sweden  ere  to  forfeit  £  10,000  sterling  if  menced  in  the  U.  Statea.  At  present,  we 
they  sell  to  anybody  else.  There  b  also  have  fourteen  steel  furnaces,  in  the  foUow- 
(Hie  Runiau  forge,  which  yields  a  good  mg places:  viz.  Pittsburg, Iwo ;  Baltimore, 
iron  for  steel.  one  ;  Philadelphia,  three  ;  New  YoHt, 
The  naiurai  aUd,or  Gtrman  tltd,  is  on  three;  York  county,  Pa., one;  Troy,  one; 
impureandvanab]ekindofsteel,|Ht>cured  New  Jersey,  two;  Boston,  one.  These 
from  cast-iron,  or  obtained  at  once  from  the  fiimaces  are  said  to  be  capable  of  aflind- 
ore.  It  te  much  cheaper  than  the  ce-  ing  more  than  1600  tons  of  steel  uinualW 
'  'lUu  BleeL  It  has  also  the  property  —on  amount  equal  to  the  whole  impom- 
g  easily  welded,  either  lo  iron  or  tion  of  steel,  of  every  kind.  The  Ameii- 
lo  iiseu.  Its  grain  is  unequally  granular,  can  steel  is  employed  for  common  ^ri- 
BO(netiineBeveufibrouB;itscoloris  usually  cultur&l  purposes;  and  it  lias  excluded 
blue;  it  is  easily  forged;  it  requiieeastrong  the  common  British  blister  steel  altngeib- 
heat  to  temper  it,  and  it  then  acquires  er.  lis  principal  use  is  in  the  Mnicaiion 
only  a  middlinK  hardness.  When  forged  of  plough-sharefl,  shovels,  scythes,  crDH»- 
repeatedly,  it  does  not  pasn  into  iron  so  cut  and  iniU  saws.  One  fnctoiy  devoii'd 
easily  as  ijie  other  kinds.  The  natural  to  this  kind  of  manufhciure,  in  Philadel- 
steel  yielded  by  cBst-lron,  manufactured  phia,  requires  aconand  ahalf  of  this  sieei 
in  the  refinbg  houses,  is  known  by  the  per  diem.  Tlie  English  still  continue  to 
general  name  of  famaet  tUtl;  and  that  supply  un,  however,  with  the  best  quality 
which  has  cmly  been  once  treated  with  a  of  blister  Bleel,made  front  Danemor*  inm, 
refining  furnace,  is  particularly  called  as  well  as  with  shear  steel  oiid  cast  tflevi. 
rough  tied,  and  ia  frequently  very  un-  (Seethe  treatise  on  iron  and  steel  in  Lanl- 
equally  converted  into  ateel.  Tlie  best  ner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia.) 
CBSC-iron  for  the  purpose  of  making  not-  Steele,  sir  Richard,  was  l>ora  at  Ditb- 
lual  steel,  is  that  obtained  from  the  brown  Un,  in  1671,  of  a  family  of  En«li?h  ex- 
hematite,  or  from  the  sparry  iron  ore.  traction.  He  was  educated  at  the  cbar- 
(See  boa,  Orta  ^)  If  it  contains  man-  ter-house,  whence  he  removed  to  Oxford, 
ganeae,  this  istbought  lo  beanadvanlage.  He  \efi  the  university  without  taking  a 
It  should  be  of  a  gray  color.  While  cast-  degree,  and  (a  thing  not  unusual  at  that 
iron  does  not  yield  steel,  unless  ils  charee  time  with  needy  young  men  of  good  con- 
of  carfionis  increased,  either  by  stirringthe  neiions),  for  some  time,  rode  as  a  private 
melted  metal  with  a  long  pole,  and  keeping  trooper  in  the  dragoon  guards.  His  frank 
it  melted  a  long  tune,  that  it  may  abeorb  and  generous  temper  won,  however, 
charcoal  from  the  lining  of  ilie  furnace,  gained  him  friends,  and  he  obtained  an 
or  by  melting  it  with  i»Ltk-colored  iron,  enaigncy  in  the  foot  guards.  Being  le>t 
Black  cast-iron  yields  a  bad,  iM-ittle  steel,  into  many  irregularities,  he  drew  up  and 
i-iilesB  the  excess  of  carbon  ihal  it  con-  published  a  little  treatise  as  a  trAimouy 
tains  is  either  burnt  away,  or  it  is  mixed  asaiiist  himself^  entiiled  the  ChriMiaD 
with  finer;  cinder.  The  cast-iron  to  be  Hero,  the  seriousness  of  ^vhicb  excited 
couverud  into  ateel  is  then  melted  In  much  ridicule  among  his  companions,  his 
blaatfumaces,andtreatednearly  the  same  conduct  falling  far  short  of  bia  theoI^'. 
OS  if  it  were  to  be  refined  into  bar-iron.  For  this  reason,  as  he  himself  observeiL 
only  the  blast  is  weaker ;  the  tewyre,  in-  to  enliven  his  character,  he  nTole  his  tir?:: 
stead  of  being  directed  so  as  to  throw  the  comedy,  eutided  the  Funeral,  or  Givt 
wind  upon  the  surface  of  the  melted  a-lB-mode,wliich  was  acted  in  1702,  with 
metal,  is  placed  nearly  horizontally ;  the  conaidemble  succese.  Through  the  rrc- 
mehed  metal  is  kept  covered  with  slag,  otninendadon  of  Addison,  he  was  op- 
and  ia  not  disturbed  bv  stirring.  When  pointed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  rmgn  t* 
tha  irm  ia  judgod  to  be  suffidenlly  re-  Aiuie,  to  the  post  of  writer  of  the  Loudoo 
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Hta  comedy  of  the  Tender    in  1730,  faooorably  distisruiUied  hlmeelf 
BppeBred  in  1/03,  and  hui  Lying    BcaiiiBt   the  fiunous  South   sea   Hchenie. 
Lover  in  1704.    In  I7D9,  be  began  the    He  wu  restored,  the  following  year,  u> 


periodical  paper  ao  celebrated  under  the  bis  authority  over  Dniry-lai 
title  of  the  Tatler,  which  incltided  b.  aoon  after  wrote  his  comedy  of  the  Coo- 
portion  of  the  intbnnstion  of  a  common  scioue  Loveia,  on  a  bint  from  Terence, 
newspaper,  but,  in  racineaa  of  humor,  firet  acted  in  1722,  and  dedicated  to  the 
and  vivacity  and  urbanity  of  tone,  was  king,  who  rewarded  the  author  with  £500. 
not,  perhaps,  exceeded  by  the  mont  cele-  Hie  pecuniary  difficulties,  however,  in- 
breted  of  its  aucceeBora.  Ab  it  Bided  with  creaning,  he  retired  to  a  seat  in  Wslee, 
the  existing  ministry,  and  was  extenMvely  where  a  paralytic  stroke  impaired  his 
circulated,  its  projeclor  was  appointed  me  undetMaodmg,  and  finally  terminated  his 
of  the  commiauooers  of  the  stamp  dutie&  life,  in  1729.  Bendee  the  works  already 
In  1711,  the  Tatkr  was  succeeded  by  the  mentioned,  sir  Richard  Steele  published 
sdll  more  celebiaied  Spectator,  in  which  two  periodical  papov,  called  the  Lover, 
the  assistance  of  Addison  and  other  emi-  and  the  Reader,  as  weU  as  nuroerauB  po- 
sent  writers  vras  more  regular  than  in  its  litical  pieces. 

predecessor,  although  Steele,  as   before,  Steeltard  ;  a  kind  of  balottee,  called 

supported  the  chiet^burden.     The  Spec-  also  the  Roman  balance,  bv  means  of 

t&tor    tenninatinK,    be    commenced    the  which   the  gravities  of  difiereat  bodies 

Guardian,  in  1713,  and  also  produced  a  are  tbund,by  asingleweigbtbeiogplaced 

political  periodical,called  the  Englishman,  on  the  lever  or  bMm,  so  as  toseciu^  an 

with  several  other  political  pieces  of  tem-  equilibrium,  the  notches  and  figures  niarii- 

porary  celebrity.     His  object  was  now  to  ed  on  it  denoting  the  number  of  pounds, 

obtain  a  seat  in  parliament,  for  which  Steen,  Jen,  a  distinguished  painter, 

purpose   he  resigned    his    place   in   the  was  bom  at  Leyden,  in  1636.     He  stuili- 

Btamp  office,  and  a  peogion.     He  vras  ac*  ed  under  Brouwer  and  Van  Goyen,  and 

cordmgly  elected  for  Stockbridge,  but  was  married  the  daughter  of  the  latter.     Be- 

Boon  ailer  expelled  the  house  for  an  al-  ins  imprudent  and  intemperate  in   his 

leged  libel  in  the  last  numberof  the  Eog-  habits,  he  Deflected  all  the   advantages 

li^man,  and  in  another  paper,  called  the  which  lay  in  his  way,  until  finally  reduced 

Crisis.    His  expulrion  being  purely  the  to  paint  for  a  mere  subsistence.    He  had 

result  of  mtniHterial  resentment,   he   re-  a  strong,  manly  style  of  execution,  the 

gained  favor  on  the  accession  of  George  I,  result  of  native  talent  rather  than  of  ap- 

and  leceived  the  appointments  of  survey-  plication,  which,  together  with  a  fine  feet- 

or  of  the  royal  stables,  and  governor  of  ing  of  humor,  conducted  him  to  a  high 

the  king's  comedians,  snd  was  kuiffhted.  degreeofprofeesional  excellence.  Among 

He  also  again  entered  the  house  of  com-  hiscapital  picturesare  aMounlebankaur- 

mons  as  member  for  Boroughbridge,  and  rounded  with  Spectators,  a  Qigaker's  Fu- 

received  £500  from  sir  Robert  Walpole,  neral,   anil   a  Marriage   ContracL      His 

for  special  services.     On  the  auppreanon  works  did  not  obtain  an  extraordinaiy 

of  the  rebellion  of  1715,  he  was  appoinl-  price  during  his  life ;  but,  after  his  death, 

ed  one  of  the  commissionerB  for  the  for-  being  far  from  numerous,  they  so  rose  in 

feited  estates  in  Scotland,  when  he  Inisied  value  as  to  become  some  of  the  highest 

himself  in  an  abortive  scheme  Ibr  a  union  priced  of  his  peculiar  school.     Hie  death 

between  the  churches  of  England  and  n  geneially  dated  in  1685,  but  by  llou- 

Scotland.     Devoid  of  all  prudential  atten-  br^en  eleven  years  earlier. 

tion  to  economy,  although  he  married  two  STEENXEaae,     or     STBinKiKCHE,    or 

wives  successively  with  respectable   for-  STBENKEaqDE ;  a  village  of  Belgium,  in 

tunes,  he  was  uniformly  embarrassed  in  Hunaiit,  thirteen  miles  north  of  Mona. 

his  circumstances.     Always   engaged  in  Here  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  between 

some  schenw  or  otiier,  few  or  none  of  the  allies,  co'mmanded  by   William   III 

which  succeeded,  he  wasted   his   rcgu-  (q.  v.),  king  of  England,  and  the  French, 

lar    income    in    the    anticipation    of  a  under  the  duke  of  Luxembourg  (q.  v.),  die 

greater,  until  absolute   distress  was  the  24th  of  July,   1682,  iu  which  the  latter 

consequence.     A  scheme    for  bringing  were  victorious. 

fish  to  marketa]ive,inparticular,involved  Stbehaoe;  an  apartment  before  the 
him  in  much  emtnrrasBroent,  which  was  great  cabin,  from  which  it  is  separatad  by 
bmghteeed  by  the  loea  of  his  theatrical  a  partition  or  bulk-head,  in  merchant- 
patent,  in  consequence  of  bis  oppodtion  shm^  it  is  generally  tl 
to  the  peerage  bill.  He  appealed  tp  the  inferior  officers  and  crew ;  but  in  sbipe  of 
pubbc,  in  a  paper  called  the  Theatre,  and,  war,  it  serves  only  as  a  ball  or  ante-cham* 
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bar  to  dw  great  or  captuD'a  calno. — SUer-  Nch^^ibim,  18S8).      He  is  at  pmattd 

mgt  n  also  uaed  to  eipren  the  efibrt  of  pnftstor  anSaanut  aC  pbysea  and  nani- 

the  helm. — SUtrage-vey  implies  a  auffi-  raljrfiiknophy  at  Bmlau. 
cieat  degree  of  raoiioD  conununicared  to         BTEOtnooBAPnT.    (See  Cryplogn^ihf.] 
a  afaip  for  ber  to  become  suoceptibh  of        Stsiemurk,  or  Stitkmukk.     (£Jee 

the  efiecCB  of  the  helm  id  goTstning  her  Ann.) 

couiM.  Stxik,  John  Andrew,  a  distingiiirited 

Stbikikb.    {Sou  JfeJm.)  OT^ao  and  '(nano-fOrte  maker,  was  boni, 

STEETeiia,GeorgB,adramaticcriticand  in   17S8.  in  the  Palatinate,  and  died  ia 

biosrapher,  was  born  at  Stepne;,  where  1793.    He  invented  BeTeral  muscal  in- 

his  ntber,  an  East  Iii<lia  director,  rerided,  attumenta.    Hie  ptano-fbrtea  woe  BemaS 

and  educated  at  Cnmbridge.     In  1766,  he  over  Europe;^ 

publiabed  twenty  of  the  playi  of  Shak-  Steis,  Chariei  baron  Ton,  PrtMnm 
Bpeare,  with  tiotes,  in  4  vota,  Svo.  The  minister,  was  bom,  in  1757,  at  NaaMoi  on 
■kill  which  he  displayed  aa  a  commenio-  the  Lahn.  When  about  tlurty  years  <^ 
tor  induced  doctor  Johnson  to  take  him  he  entered  the  aerviee  of  the  PnuriaugOT- 
aa  a  coadjutor  in  his  edition  of  tlte  works  emment.  He  distinguiahed  himself  much 
of  the  great  dramatist  (1773,  10  Tola-  by  his  acquaintance  with  potitital  ecMio- 
8va).  Aneweditionof  the  Shakspearc  of  my,  and  was  in  fikTOTof  unreatnined  lib- 
Johnson  and  Steevena  speared  m  17BS;  ertyoftrade.  His  acting  was  TetrgreaL 
and,  in  1793,  Hr.  Sienrens  {mdueed  an  He  was  miniater  before  1806,  and  firilow- 
enlat^ed  and  improTed  edinon  of  the  ed  the  court  to  Kteigsbei^,  wfaer^  in 
same  work,  in  15  Tota,  8to.  He  was  one  1607,  he  was  ungracMMMlydnmined  from 
of  the  contributors  to  NichoWe  ffiograpb-  office  on  account  of  diaputea  in  tbe  cahi- 
ical  Anecdotes  of  Hogarth ;  and  be  also  ncL  Alter  the  peace  of  'nlric,  however,  be 
asaisted  b  tbeBiogrmihtaDraaiatvca.  His  WRsreca]led,Biid,  in  lBOB,became  prime 
d«uh  to<^  jdace  at  Hampetesi,  Jan.  09,  ministl^^.  He  soon  began  to  make  eecin 
1800.  Mr.  Steevens  left  a  valuable  libraiy  iMvparatione  for  tbe  delireiance  of  G<r- 
of  dramatic  and  other  English  litersnuv,  many  &om  the  Prencli.  Napoleon,  leam- 
of  which  a'  catalogue  appeared  after  hia  ing  this  fact  by  means  of  an  intercepted 
decease.  lener,  declared  him  outlawed.  Stein, 
SnFrEVS,  Henry,  a  distinguished  Ger-  thereniR^  left  Prunia,  and  repaired,  in 
nun  pliilaaopher,  combines,  in  hia  writ-  1809,  ta  Austria,  where  be  lived  mail 
io^  much  knowledge  of  natural  history  1812,  when  be  went  to  Rusraai  He  anb- 
with  what  tnany  would  call  myatictam.  aequently  took  part  in  politiealaAin  dnr- 
He  waa  bran  in  Stavanger,  in  Norway,  ing  the  stormy  period  which  pi«cededAe 
in  1773.  In  1790,  be  entertNl  the  univerai^.  first  peace  of  Paris ;  but  being  diwatisfied 
Havingatudiednaturslhistory,  and  travel-  with  the  course  taken  on  duttoccMCO,  be 
led  to  accompUeh  hinnelf  in  tbia  science,  retired  again.  He  waa  presmt  only  ior  a 
he  went,  in  17^  to  Germany.  In  1796,  few  da3rsat  the  concreasof  Vienna.  He 
he  went  to  Kiel,  and  aubeequentl;  to  Je-  afterwards  occupied  himaelf  with  the 
na,  where,  having  been  excited  to  investi-  plan  of  making  a  collection  of  Ibe  sources 
gallon  ^  the  writing  of  Spinoza,  be  of  German  hiatoiy,  and  tbrougfa  his  amt- 
Btndied  Schelling^(q.  v.)  pbiloaopby.  In  cy  chiefly  the  Soetetat  meriautu  fhnMm 
Fteybei^  he  suidied  under  Werner,  atid  Rentm  Otnnanieanim  JHedii  JBm  waa  ea- 
wrote  bis  ContributionB  to  tbe  Natural  Hia-  t^l'nbed,  in  1819.  It  baaitschiefseat  in 
tory  of  the  Interiw  of  the  Earth.  In  1802,  Frankfort.  Tbe  society  is  patronised  by 
be  lectured  in  CopenhBgen  with  ^reat  various  govertmients,  and  has  alrudy 
applause^  In  1804,  be  was  appointed  publidted  some  vahisble  wcnks.  In  1837, 
jwofesBor  in  Halle ;  but  the  battle  of  Jena  Stein  was  appointed  a  metnber  r^  tbe 
put  an  end  to  tiis  labors  in  that  place.  In  council  ofsuue.  He  now  lives  on  bis 
1806,  he  publiabed  bis  OutUnes  of  Phil-  estates.  In  1828,  be  vras  the  man4ial  of 
OBophical  Natural  Science.  In  1811,  he  the  provincial  cdet  of  Weeq^alia,  and 
received  an  appointment  at  Brealau.  In  publubedaomethingreapectingiL  Whilst 
1813;  he  fought  against  the  French,  and,  he  was  minister,  be  eetablisbed  tbe  Pnia- 
after  the  war,  returned  to  his  professor-  man  Sl6^tordwung,  an  ordimnee  to  i^- 
ebip.  His  works,  besides  those  already  ulate  tbe  govemnieiit  of  tbe  Prunan 
ntentioned,  areaManual  of  Orycttwnoayj  citteSL  (Sm  PntHta,  T(d.  x.,  pan391, 
a  treatise  on  False  Theologyand  True  note.)  Baurrienne,  in  hia  [jib  of  Nn>o- 
Faith[1824J;  Anthropology  (1829]  ;beaidea  leon,'  makes  erane  insinuatioDe  ag^oat 
aome  pohticel  wiitinga  and  some  novels  him,  which  have  been  proved  lo  be  UtM>- 
IWalselb  aod  Leith,  1627,  aitd  the  Four  ly  blae.  Stein  seems  to  incHite,  in  hia  po- 
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1  Tiew^  to  the  laincipleB  oftimeg  Conen  de  Perpisn's  iSMiio^t^Tm,  and  the 
by,  which  dazzle  at  a  diMuice  with  aecood  edition  of  Groeseliu'a  f  ucobuIaoT 
aplendor.      (Hia  &niily   can   trace    SinogTOfMque,  with  a  theory.    William 


their   line  up  to  the  year  1000.)    He  ia    Haniiug^  Univemt  Stenographv,  on  l^y- 
acluiowledged,  by  alt  panics,  to  be  thor-     tor's    principlea  (London,   IsSSi    »  uie 
f  hoaeat ;   but  many  consider  liim     most  complete  work  on  this  subject,  on 


aa  obetinateand  aevere,  which  nearly  100  worfca  bave  appeared  in 

Steihiopf,  John  Frederic,  pnifeaaor  E^laiid  during  the  two  last  centuries.* 
and  court  pointer  at  Stuttoart,  died  in  arEirroR  ;  a  warrior  of  the  Greek  ar- 
1635,  ninety-four  yeniB  old.  Many  of  my  before  Troy,  of  whom  Homer  lella 
hia  paintings,  particularly  borws,  are  in  us  that  hia  voice  waa  equal  tolhaloffifty 
the  royal  caatka.  others;  hence  the  phraae  a  Stentorvin 
Stelliohite,  in  Roman  law ;  the  de-  voice.  Juno  aasumed  his  form,  and  en- 
ceivbg  othera  to  their  pecuniary  diaad-  couraged  tbe  Greeks  to  fight  valiantly 
vantage.  The  Romana  frequently  used  against  the  Trojans. 
itellwaabu  to  express  all  kinds  of  deceits  SxEBwrca,  or  Stefswtch,  Henrj', 
that  had  no  proper  names.  the  elder,  bom  at  Ste«Dwycb,  in  Flan- 
Steh  ;  a  cureular  piece  of  timber,  into  dets,  in  1550,  was  tbe  disciple  of  John 
which  the  two  sides  of  a  ship  are  united  de  Vrke ;  and,  followinc  the  atepa  of  hia 
at  the  fore  end ;  the  lower  end  of  it  ia  master,  he  became  celebrated  fi»'  his  de- 
■carfed  to  the  keel,  and  the  bowsprit  rests  lineation  of  the  inaides  of  convents  and 
upon  iu  upper  end;  the  ends  of  the  churches  of  Gothic  architecture,  viewed 
wales  and  planks  of  the  sides  and  bot-  bjrthelightof  .torches  orlustree,towhich 
tom  are  let  into  a  groove  or  channel  cut  hts  perfect  knowledge  of  ckiaro-tcuro, 
in  the  middle  of  its  aurface  from  top  to  and  the  lighmess  and  delicacy  of  hia  pen- 
bottom.  The  outade  of  the  stem  is  usu-  cil,  gave  a  sutprimng  eflecL  Hia  pictures 
ally  marked  with  a  scale  of  feet  answer-  are  ver^  tare,  and  bear  a  hich  price.  He 
ing  to  a  perpendicular  from  the  keel.  The  died  in  1603. — Hetay  Stetaei/ac,ihe  ytmng- 
tise  of  this  scale  is  to  ascertain  the  er,  son  and  pupil  or  the  preceding,  copied 
draught  of  water.  Prom  item  to  ttem;  his  Ather'a  manner,  end  waa  thought 
from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other.  frequently  to  equal  him.  He  was  intro- 
Stem,  in  botany.  (SeePtoi/a.)  duced  by  Vandyketolhe  court  of  Charles 
Stekjuti,  in  tbe  history  of  insects,  ) ;  and  he  painted  many  pictures  in  Eng- 
ere  three  amooth,  hemispheric  dots,  pla-  land,  where  he  died,  in  what  year  is  un- 
ced  g^eraUv  on  ihe  lop  of  the  head,  as  in  known. 

most  oftheftymenmrferoandotherclassee.  Stepheh.  Besides  the  first  martyr  of 
STE^foaiupRT  (from  in-oif,  narrow,  and  the  Christian  church,  who  waa  stoned  to 
Yfafti,  1  write) ;  the  art  of  writing  in  ab-  death  [Acts  vi.  9—15,  and  vii.  53— 60^ 
breviatioDs  and  with  many  arbitrary  there  are  two  saints  of  this  name — Ste- 
signs  to  denote  whole  syllablea,  worda  phenI,BHrpeandn)attTrof  tbetbirdcen- 
and  phrases,  so  that  the  writing  may  oc-  tury,  ano  Stephen  I,  king  of  Hungary, 
cupy  but  little  room,  and  be  executed  tvho,  towards  the  end  of  £e  tenth  centu- 
with  much  more  rapidity  than  is  possible  rjr,  introduced  the  Christian  religion  into 
in  the  common  mode.  Tackifgn^h/  his  dominions,  and  waa  theretbre  caaon- 
{from  nv''<l'''(^'yi°'>il>'^^)^8^^^'liB  >2ed.  His  succeaaors  received  from  tbe 
same art,BB far  aaits  object  is  expedition;  pop^  the  title  of  apoatolic majesty,  which 
and  as  this  is  generally  tbe  chief  thing  u  atill  borne  by  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
aimed  at,  and  the  use  of  abbreviations  is  as  king  of  Hungary, 
only  Ihe  means,  taehygntphy  would  be  Stephkh,  king  of  England,  aon  of 
the  preferable  name,  yet  Aenograpky,  or  Stephen  count  of  Blois,  by  Adela,  fourtii 
thoH-hand,  has  been  ffeneially  adopted,  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was 
Even  the  Greeks  and  Itomans  made  use  born  in  1104,  and  invited,  when  youngs 
of  lhiaart,thoughin8nimperfectBtate,for  into  England  by  his  uncle  Henry  1,  wira 
the  sake  of  taking  down  oral  discourses.  Kave  him  the  earkiom  of  Mortaigne,  in 
Their  stenography  consisted  of  a  number  Normandy,  and  large  estates  in  England, 
of  arbitrary  signs,  not  reduced  to  rules.  He  likewise  procured  lor  him  in  mar- 
whicfa,  of  course,  rendered  the  learning  Hage  the  heiiesii  of  Eustace,  count  of 
of  it  very  difficult.  In  the  eighteenth  *I<  oughl,  however,  lo  be  remukcd  thai  ibo 
century,  professor  Taylor  of  Oxford  re-  teporien  of  the  pariiaincniery  debsie*  for  ihc 
duced Btenoeraphy  to ru1es,and  Bertin,  in  Enplish  newmapen  Ho  noi  make  much  ok  of 
IW™,  mpifi  1. .™  moj,  In  1834  SSt'i^^  '^ S^'',slr^.~^- 
ftppesreil,  m  Pans,  the  fourth  edition  of  paptrt.) 
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Boulogne.  For  tbMe.ftTon  Siepheo  pro-  to  fiH  it  with  honor.  His  mnKlnam  » 
ftamd  the  moat  gnleful  attachment  to  the  the  encroach  meats  of  the  clei^  and  lite 
king)  and  was  most  zealoiis  iu  taking  the  see  of  Rome  were  spirited  and  credit»- 
oath  for  aeciiring  the  succesNon  to  Henry's  ble ;  and  be  was  actiTe  and  able  boib  in 
daughter,  the  emprsM  Matilda  or  Maud,  the  calnnet  and  the  field. 
No  sooner,  however,  did  that  monarch's  Stephen  Bathoki,  one  of  the  moot 
death  taice  place  than  he  haBtened  thim  distiaguiBhed  kino  of  Poland,  was  de- 
France  to  England,  and  laid  claim  to  the  scended  of  a  nobfe  family  in  Ttan^lva- 
erown  for  himself.  [See /fntryf.)  Having  nio,  where  he  was  bom  in  1533.  His 
iugntiatod  himself  with  both  noble*  and  prudeiKe  and  courage  hod  already  [1571) 
people,  he  was  at  once  received  as  king  raised  him,  through  the  suffiagea  of  his 
in  London ;  and  the  concutTenc«  of  the  countrymen,  to  .the  dipiity  of  wince  of 
clergy  was  obiained  by  Stephen's  brother,  Trana^lrania  [q.  v.),  when,  on  the  death 
thebisboDafWincbester,aidedbyiheoath  of  Sipamuod,  s  poweriul  party  in  Po- 
of a  nobleman  of  the  late  kin^  testify-  land,  under  count  Zamoyski,  called  him 
ing  his  intenlionfl  in  &Tor  ofhia  nephew,  to  the  Polish  throne.  Another  ptrn  had 
while  on  bis  death  bed.  Darid,  the  king  chosen  the  emperor  Maximilian  II;  but 
of  Scotland,  marched  an  army  into  Eng. .  Stephen  was  gradually  itnned  by  the 
■  __  1        >.-■.,._,_    ..  .  .1 .    ^  _!•  _i. ., ^■__  ^^  thedeatn  of  Muiinit- 


laad,  and  Carlisle    end  the  county  of  whole  n 

Cumberland  formed  the  price  which  Ste-  ian  left  him  without  a  competitor. 

Eben  wasobligedtopayfbrpeace.  Hewas,  maintained  the  royal  dignity  with  vupor, 
owever,  able  to  subdue  the  opposition  of  and  defmded  the  kingifem  successmllf 
thenoblesof  England,  and  was  also  invited  from  foreign  enemies.  After  three  aie- 
by  the  barons  to  take  poaseBsimi  of  the  cemfiil  campaigns  apainM  the  Ruanan^ 
duchy  of  Normandy.  Another  war  with  who  had  invaded  Livonia,  be  forced  the 
Scotland  followed,  which  was  terminated  czar  Ivan  II  [1S83)  to  restore  all  his  con- 
by  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  in  which  quests  in  that  province ;  he  obliged  the 
the  Scots  were  entirely  defeated  by  the  Cossacks  to  sulmit  to  the  Polish  laws,  and 
northern  barons.  The  empress  Matilda  eetabliabed  three  supreme  tribunals  of 
landed  in  England,  with  her  brother,  the  jusdce  for  the  whole  Kingdom.  Hia  toie- 
eart  of  Gloucester,  and,  being  joined  by  ration  vras  shown  in  his  mildnestowanb 
Mveral  powerflil  barony  a  civil  warensu-  his  Protestant  subjectt^  and,  when  mged 
ed,  which  proved  one  of  the  moat  calam-  to  extirpate  heresy  in  his  dominions,  he 
itousin  the  English  annals.  Stephen  per-  replied,  that  therewere  three  things  wiiich 
fbnned  his  part  with  rigor  and  courase,  God  only  could  do — to  make  something  rf 
but,  being  taken  pristmer  in  1141,  his  nothing,  to  foresee  the  future,  and  to  cam- 
party  was  broken  up,  and  Matilda  was  mand  consciences.  He  died  Dec  1!^ 
acknowledged  queen.  The  baughly  con-  1586,  ailer  a  reign  of  ten  years,  and  in 
duct  of  the  new  sovereign  excited  an  the  54th  year  of  fais  age,  probahly  of 
insurrection  against  her  eovemment ;  and,  poison. 

being  invested  in  Wincnester  castle,  she        Stephbhs,  or  Stbpbamds  [the  Eng- 

escaped  with  difficulty,  while  the  earl  of  fish  and  Latin  forma  of  Estienne};  ibe 

Gloucester  was  taken  prisoner.    Stephen  name    of    two    distinguished     scnolare 

was  exchanged  for  the  earl,  and  the  war  and  piinteia.      BaberLoora  in  1503;  at 

was  renewed.     Matilda  was  induced,  by  Paris,  devoted  himself  to  learned  ttad- 

the  death  of  the  earl,  to  retire  to  Nor-  ies.    He  posaosood  a  profound  knowledn 

mandy;  and  the  contest  was  carried  on  bv  of  Latin,    Greek   and    Hebrew,  as  the 

her  son,  Henry  PlantBgeDet,who,in  1153,  worlts  edited  by  htm  in   those  languagn 

landed   an   army   in   England,  and  was  evince.     After  hia  father's  death,  he  was 

joined  by  the  barons  of  his  mother's  par-  for  several  years  connected  with  Simon 

ty.     An  armistice,  however,  Cook  place,  de  Collines,  and  superintended  an  edition 

and  it  was  agreed  that  Stephen  should  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  more 

reign  during  his  life,  that  Henry  should  correct  and  of  a  more  convenient  fmm 

succeed  him,  leaving  to  William,  the  son  than  any  which  bad  yet  appeared.     Tbe 

of  Stephen,   his  father's  patrimonial  es-  rapid  sole  of  this  edition  distuihed  tbe 

tates.     On  the  death  of  the  king,  the  fbl-  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  only  wiab- 

lowingyear,  Henry  quietly  ascended  the  edforaprelGncotofbrbidthediseminatiaD 

throne.    (See  Htnry  It.)    Stephen  died  of abookjfromwhicb thesdherentsofibe 

in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  (he  newdoclrinea,  which  Stephens  emlnBced, 

nineteenth  of  his  uneasy  reign.     Had  he  drew  all  their  arguments.     Robert  soon 

succeeded  Ikirly  to  the  uirone,  he  possess-  sAer  married  Petraoella,  the  daughtN  of 

ed  talents  which  would  have  enabled  him  tbe  printer  Jodocua  Bai^iu  Ascmuiui^ 
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wbo  was  to  well  acauoiDted  wkh  Luin,  Aort  time  become  one  of  the  moot  ftbh 

that  she  taught  it  to  ner  cbUdreD  aad  mt-  HelleuiBis  of  hie  age.    His  rapid  progicaa 

vants;  and  there  waa  so  pereon  in  the  Id  the  Latin  language  is  shown  by  hisan- 

hoim  who  did  oot  apeak  Latin  fluently,  notations  on  Horace,  publuhed  at  the  age 

About  1526,  Stepbeoa  erected  a  preag  in  of  twenty  yeais.      He  likewise  studied 

bis  own  name,  from  which  proceeded  a  the  mathematical  sciencea  with  zeal.    In 

series  of  the  moat  valuable  woika.    Moat  1547,  he  went  to  Italy,  to  avail  himself  of 

of  hia  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  the  treasures  contained  in  the  libiaries  at 

clasmcs  were  enriched   with    notes  and  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Venice,  and 

Taluable  preliminary  IrealiaeB.      He   en-  brou^awayBeveralvaluablecopiesofthe 

deavored  to  attain  tbe  greatest  po»ible  claaaics.    He  also  visited  England  and  the 

oorrepinesB,  and  for  this  purpose  hung  tip  Netherlands,  and   returned  to   Paria  in 

hia  proof-eheets  publicly,  and  offered  a  1552,  juat  as  his  Ather  was  on  tbe  pomt 

reward  for  iho  diacovery  of  errors.     At  of  setting  out  fiw  Geneva.     He  perbua 

first  he  pruited  with  the  types  of  his  father  nccompuiied  him  thither;  but,  in  1554, 

and  Simon  deCollinee;  but  about  1532  he  he  was  in  Paris  agun,  where,  in  cods»-- 

faad  a  bandaomer  type  cast,  with  which  quence   of  tbe  pnvilege  granted  to  his 

he  printed  the  elegant  Latin  Bible,  dated  lather  by  Francis  I,  he  applied  for  per- 

thal  year.      This   drew  upon   him  new  mision  |o  establish  a  preaa.    The  same 

porBectitions,  which,  however,  were  avert-  year  he  again  visited  Italy,  to  collate  tbe 

ed  b^  the  protection  of  king  Francis  I,  end  manuacripta  ofXenophon  and  Diogenes 

by  his  promising  to  print  nothmg  more  Laectius ;  and,  at  the  Deginniug  of  1557, 

without    the  conaerit  of  tbe  Son>ODn&  he  conunenced  the  publication,  from  hia 

In  1531,  he  published  the  first  edition  of,  own  preaa  in  Paris,  of  some  of  the  works 

hia    excellent    Thxtaam*  Ijutgua  Lot-  which  he  had  procured  with  so  much  la- 

ina,  which  ho  improved  in  eveir  sue-  bor  and  care.    He  would,  however,  have 

eesdve  impreflaion,  and  which  tieesDer  been  unable  to  meet  the  expense,  had 

baa  unce  taken  as  the  basis  of  lua.     In  be  not  been  aaaiated  by  Uhich  Fuseer, 

1539,  he  was  appointed  printer  of  Latin  out  of  gratitude  to  whom  he  called  nim- 

and  Hebrew  to  the  king.    At  his  request,  self,  till  the  death  of  his  patron,  Fugger^ 

Ftands  I  caused  the  Mautifiil  typca  to  printer.     The  death  of  hia  ffather,  in  1559, 

t,  which  are  still  in  poaeession  of  filled  him  with  giief ;  but  his  n 

of  his  Kble  of  1545,  were  rendra«d  norm-  t'rines,  hie  peace  was  often  disturbed,  and 
kss  for  a  time  by  the  &vor  of  the  king;  his  labors  interrupted.  In  1566^  he  re- 
but after  his  death  they  were  renewed  published  Valla's  Latin  translation  of  He- 
witb  increased  violence,  and  Stephens  rodotuH,  with  a  prefiice,  in  which  he  de- 
WBS  at  length  forced  to  abandon  France,  fended  the  father  of  biato^  from  the  re- 
in 1552,  he  went  to  Geneva,  where,  in  proach  of  credulity.  Robert  Stepheiu 
connexion  with  his  broiber-in-law,  be  nad  already  l}egun  to  collect  materials  for 
priu^  the  New  Testament  in  French,  a  Greek  dictionary ;  Henry  pursued  the 
and  established  a  new  preea  of  hia  own,  arduous  work,  and,  in  1573^  produced  his 
ftom  which  several  valuable  works  were  is-  atill  unrivalled  T^uovnw  of  the  Greek 
sued.  Hediedinl559.  Hia  Hebrew  Biblea  Language,  which  ia  a  treasure  of  learning 
(4  vols.,  4to,,  and  8  vols.,  ]6mo.);  the  Latin  and  criticism,  and  would  atone  sufficetose- 
Bible  {folio,  IS38— 40J;  tbe  New  Testa-  cure  its  author  permanent  feme,  .\nedition 
ment  (fbho,  1550),  which  was  fbrmerly  of  tbe  Tliesaurus  has  lately  been  pubUah- 
regarded  as  the  roost  beautiful  Greek  ed  in  London  (1816 — %),with  the  addi- 
book  ever  printed  ;  his  HiatorvK  EecU-  tions  of  several  philokigiMs;  and  newedi- 
uattieit  Scriptoret;  Eusdni  Pr^twa-  tionahaverecently bcenaimouDced(1830} 
tio  ^  Demoiutratio  Evangttka;  his  Dlo-  b^  Hs8e(q.v.),Bt  Paris,  and,  withtbead- 
nynus  of  Halicamassus ;  Dio  Cassiua  ditions  of  Dindorf,  at  Leipeic.  The  high 
mist  complete  edithm) ;  and  his  Terence,  price  of  this  vrork,  and  iho  abridgment 

CScero,  Piu^  -  '- -    -  -  •--^>- -^ ^  _.,.,:_l-:,  ,.-.  „ ._   ,_    _. , «__ 

—Equally  c .  _.,  ^,  _..  _^, ._, ._ ^ 

bom  at  Paria,  in  IS28.     He  was  diatin-  slow ;  and  the  author  became  greatly  em- 

guiahed    for    bis    talents,   and    devoted  bamaaed.      He  then  went  to  Germany, 

himself  particularly    to   tbe   study    of  cither  for  tbe  purpose  of  recreation,  or  to 

Greek.    The  eelebmted  Peter  Danes  was  aeek  new  means  of  support     Henry  III 

bia  inetructer.  He  also  enjoyed  tbe  teach-  nanted  him,  on  account  of  his  won  Dt 

ing  of  oite  Tiisanus  Ttunebus,  and  in  a  m  Pj^fcdUnet  du  Laagagt  Ihntfott,  a 


,   1  preae  at  Paris.     Tfa,a  new  at-    roused  him  to  fr'eeh  exertions, 
tacka  whicn  he  suffered,  in  consequence    quence  of  his  attachroent  to  the  new  doc- 


complete  edithm) ;  and  his  Terence,  price  of  this  vrork,  and  iho  abridgment 
ro,  Pkutu8,&c.,arebigbtyesteemed.  published  by  Scapula  (q.  v.),soon  afier 
ijually  cdebrated  is  the  son,  Henry,    its  appearance,  made  the  sale  extremely 
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renard  of  3000  livres,  and  a  peDMon  of    or  bj  ft  praaent  to  the  dow-kee^. 
300  livrM,  to  enable  liim  to  continue  hia    more  ttaan  130  strangeia  can  be  ace 
ezamiiiation  of  ancient  manuBcripta,  and    modated  at  a   time.     The   galleriea  ■ 


treated  him  with  Rreat  dixtinctioii ;   but  supported  In  alender  iron  inUara,  crowned 

this  money  was  probably  never  paid  bim.  with   gilt   CoriDthian  cantata;   and  tbe 

At  any  rat^  Stef^eiu  continued  in  em-  walls  are  wainscoted  to  tbe  ceilbR.    Tfae 

barrwsed  circumauncea,  and  finally  re-  tpeaker^  chair  stands  at  some  distance 

tired  from  court,  in  order  to  occupy  hint-  fiom  the  wall,  and  is  highly  omamemcd 

self  more  advantageoUBly,  and  Lved  at  with  dkiing,  having  the  royal  anna  al  the 

Orleans,    Pah^   Frankfort,  Geneva  and  top.    Before  the  chair  is  stable,  ai  whiich 

Lyons.    On  a  journey  to  the  latter  plaoe,  sit  the  clerks,  who  take  minutes  of  the 

be  fell  rick,  and  dted  in  the  hospitsi,  in  proceedings,  read  tbe  title  of  bil]e^b4V  In 

1598,  i^perently  deranged.     Such  was  tbe  centre  of  the  room,  between  tbe  table 

the  end  of  one  of  the  moat  teamed  and  and  tho  bar,  is  a  capacious  area.      The 

indefatigable  scholars,  who  is  preeminent  Beats  for  tbe  Toerdbiirn  occupy  each  side 

for  the  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  end  both  ends  of  tbe  room,  with  tfae  ez- 

cause  of  ancient  literature.    His  impres-  ception  of  the  passages.    There  are  fire 

sions  are  not  so  handsome  as  those  of  his  rows  of  seats,  liKng  in  gradation  above 

&iher,  but  they  are  equally  valuable  in  each  other,  with  short  bocks,  and  green 

correctnem  and  matter,  snd  exceed  them  morocco  cuahions.    The  seat  on  the  floor, 

in  number,     Hia  editions  of  tfae  classics  on  the  right  hand  of  the  speskeri  is  called 

have  served  as  the  ba^  of  tfae  text  of  the  inatury  beach,  because  thore  many 

almost    all    sufasequent   tmea ;   and  tfae  of  tfae  members  of  administration  tuuaUy 

ebarge  that  he  tampered  with  the  text  of  sit     The  aide  immediately   oj^Mimle  is 

authors  stiutrarilj,  ts  without  foundation,  occupied  by  the  leading  membeis  of  the 

He  made  Latin  verses  with  gresi  Gicility.  oppotition.     There  are  coSee  rooms  at- 

He  was  Uvely  and  affectionate  in  fais  feel-  tached  to  tfae  bouse,  for  the  accommoda- 

iiu^fondofgayety  and  vrit,  but  impatient  tion   of  tfae  membeis.  .They  communi- 

orcontradiction  ;  he  indulged  himself  in  cats  directly  with  the  house,  and  are  for 

caustic    epigrams    upon    his  opponents,  tbe  use  of  membeis  only,  many  of  whom 

Among  his  numerous  editions,  the  princi-  dine  there  during  a  long  debate ;  and  su 

pat  are,  Potta  Grmei,  Prineipa  Heroid  near  is  tbe  spot  to  the  chief  chamber, 

Cannvnu  (1566,  folio) ;  Pindari  et  catt'  that  the  voice  of  b  speaker  who  talks  in  a 

roram  octo    la/ricorum   Cannula    (IStiO,  high  tone,  or  cheering,  may  be  distinctly 

1566,    1586,   ^mo.) ;    also    edidona   of  faeaid.     Strangeis  from  the  gallery  maj 

MaximuB   Tyrius,   Diodorus,  Xenophou,  get  sandwicbeB,&c.  at  the  bar,BaaftTor; 

Tbucydides,  Herodotus,  Sopfaocles,  JEa-  But  they  are  not  permitted  to  enter  the 

chylus,     Diogenea     Laertius,    Plutarch,  rooms.     The  n^ole  is  imdcr  the  super- 

Apotlonius  lUiodius,  Callimachus,  Plato,  intsndence  of  the  housekeeper.     Should 

Herodian,   and   Appian,   Horace,  Virgil,  the  bell  nne,  to  announce  that  a  divinoa 

Pliny  the   younger,   Gelliua,   Mdcrobins,  iBabauttotakeplace,and todirectihemes- 

ite  collection  of  Romen  faistorians,  &c.  senilis  and  officers  to  lock  all  the  doors 

Helianslaied  many   Greek  authors  into  leading  to  the  house  or  its  lobby,  an  anum' 

Latin.    He  also  produced  numerous  other  ing  spectacle  is  beheld:  members  sre  seen 

valuable  works.  runmng  in  all  directions,  with  die  utmost 

Stephen's,  St.  The  commons  of  Great  baste,  to  get  into  tfae  house  before  tbe 

Britain  hold  tbeir  assemblies  in  Sl  Ste-  fatal  key  is  tumed. 

E hen's  chapel,  in  Weetminster,  built  by  Steppe  [from  tbe  Runsn«<<^,Qde0en; 

tng  Stephen,  and  dedicated  to  his  name-  also  a  dry  plain).    The  steppes  of  Rua^ 

sske,  the  protomsrtvr.     It  was  rebuilt  by  which  ore  not  imlike  the  latuk*  of  Gui- 

Ednard  HI,  in   1347,  snd  hasbeen^)-  enne,  in  Fraaee,Bnd  the  heatfas  of  Ntmh- 

plied  to  its  present  use  since  the  reign  of  em  Germany,  are  in  part  suscepbble  of 

Edward   VI.      The    mteiior    has    been  cultivation ;  and  they  afford  pasturage  for 

plainly  fitted  up,  with   more   regard  to  tbenumerousherds  of  tbenomadictribea. 

convenience  than   ornament.      It  is  loo  In  the  extensive  steppes  of  .\strachan, 

small,  especially  since  the  admission  of  between  tfae  Volga  and  the  Ural,  tbe  CU- 

the   Irish    membeis.      There   are  galle-  mucs  and  Nogny  Tansrs  rove  with  tfaeii: 

ties  on  each  side,  but  they  are  for  the  use  cattle.      They   produce  several  sons  of 

of  the  members :  tbe  gaUeiy  at  tfae  end  fiowers,  heite,  and  are   fiecfuentBd   i? 

of  the  bouse,  opposite  Uie  speaker's  chair,  wild  ^ts  and  iMrds. 

is  the  only  place  for  strangers,  who  gain  Stese.     (Sec  fHnth  Dtcim^U  Sgtitwi, 

adndttanceby  orders  f^m  tbe  members,  vol.  v.,  p.  305.] 
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Steheobhaphic    Pkojectioh.      (Bee  the  western  CDimtrieB  of  Euroiw;  others 

Prmtttim  <if  tte  &>hert.)  derive  it  ftom   the  Anglo-Sszoli   ttwf 

BTEBEONETHT  ffrom  in-f^ns,  Bolid,  And  (nilc,  or  law),    (See  Cowa.] 

/arptr.  mcMure) ;  blerellj,  ihe  meaBuro  of  Stern  ;  the  po«erior  part  of  a  ship,  or 

•olide;  abranchof  geometry, ibenameof  thai  pert  which  is  preeeated  to  the  view 

which  would  make  it  applicable  to  the  of  a  spectator,   placed    "  "' 


..  It  of  all  Boljda,  bul  which,  in  tion  of  the  keel,  behind, 
ftcl,  is  limited,  bj  elemeDtary  geom^ry,  Stekn-Post  ;  a  long,  straight  piece  of 
10  a  certain  number,  and  is  made  to  em-  timber,  erected  on  the  extremity  of  the 
brace  other  qualities  in  addition  to  their  keel,  to  sustain  the  rudder  and  termi- 
■obd  (yintents.  The  solids  of  which  it  nate  the  ship  behind.  It  is  usually  maifc- 
tniBls,  are  those  inscribed  within  plane  ed,  like  the  stem,  with  a  scale  of  feet, 
•ur&c«a,  and  a  few  inscribed  within  curved  ftom  the  keel  upwards,  in  order  to  ascer- 
Burbcea,  nz.  the  cylinder,  cone  and  lain  the  drau^t  of  water  abail. 
sphere :  all  the  others  it  leaves  to  the  SrEanz,  Lawrence,  a  divine,  and  an 
higher  geometry.  A  solid,  in  geometry,  ori^nal  writer,  the  son  of  a  lieutenant  in 
is  that  which  has  length,  breadth,  and  the  army,  waa  bom  at  Clonmell,  in  Ire- 
thickness.  If  the  body  in  question  ia  a  land,  in  Novemt>er,  1713,  and  w««  put  to 
prism  (q.  v.),  its  height  indicateB  how  school  at  Hali&i,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1723, 
mar>y  layers,  each  equal  to  its  base,  must  whence  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  and 
be  laid  one  above  the  other,  in  order  to  studied  fbr  the  churcb.  He  took  his  degree 
form  the  eoUd  fi^re ;  in  other  wtwds,  the  of  master  of  arts  in  1740,  before  which  be 
contents  of  the  prism  are  equal  to  the  wasadvanced;and,by  the  interest  of  doc- 
product  of  the  height  multiplied  by  the  tor  Sterae,  ha  uncle,  a  prebendary  of 
Case.  The  seme  is  the  case,  as  will  he  Durham,  he  obtained  the  living  of  Sutton, 
readily  seen,  with  the  cylinder,  (q-v.)  A  a  prebend  of  York,  and,  subsequently,  by 
prism  of  three  sides  may  be  divided,  as  ia  the  interest  of  hia  ytite,  whom  he  married 


pynmids  (q.  v.),  each  of  three  ndee,  of  and  at  Sutton,  he  performed  the  clericaf 
the  same  height  and  base  with  the  prism,  duties  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Purine 
A  prism  of  many  sides,  and  a  pyramid  of  this  period,  he  appears  to  have  amused 
many  sides,  may  be  divided  into  as  many  himself  with  bookf^  painting,  music,  and 
tbree-«ded  prisms  or  pyramids  as  the  shooting,  but  wss  Utite  known  beyond  his 
base  has  noes;  hence  the  contents  of  vicinity,  Ihe  only  production  of  his  pen 
every  pyrunid  are  equal  to  a  third  of  die  being  nie  huntorous  satire  upon  a  greedy 
product  of  the  height  multiplied  by  the  church  dignitaiT  of  York,  eniitled  the 
tMse.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  History  oTa  Watch  Coat.  In  1759, 
cone  (q.  v.),  which  has  a  circle  fbr  its  fbllowmg,  appeared  the  two  first  vol- 
base,  i.  e.  ajralygon  of  uuiumerable  sides,  umea  of  his  celcAirated  Tristram  Shan- 
and,  therelore,  can  be  considered  as  a  dy,  which  drew  u^n  him  praise  and 
pyramid.  A  sphere  (q.  v.)  may  be  con-  censure  of  every  kind,  and  became  so 
stderedBBcompoaedof  aninfinitenumber  popular  that  a  bookseller  engaged  fbr  its 
of  pyramids,  ail  of  which  have  their  ver-  continuance  on  very  lucrative  terms, 
ticee  in  the  centre  of  the  sphere :  its  con-  Accordingly  a  third  and  fourth  volume 
tents,  therefore,  are  equal  to  a  third  of  the  appeared  in  1761,  a  filUi  and  sixth  in 
product  of  its  surlkce  fwhich  makes  the  1789^  a  sevoith  and  righth  in  1761,  and  a 
sum  ofthe  bases  of  all  tneeepyiamids)  and  ninth,  sin^y,  in  1766.  If^  in  the  ground- 
its  radius.  These  are  the  chief  points  of  wotIc  of  uis  extraordinary  production,  a 
stereometry ;  hut  it  also  teaches  how  to  reoemblance  may  be  traced  to  the  ridicule 
compare  the  various  sdids  with  each  of  pedantryandtalsephiloaophy  in  Scrib- 
other,  and  to  ascertun  their  superficial  lerns,  the  snle  and  filling  up  are  chiefly 
contents. — See  Hoesfeld's  Lowtr  attd  his  own,  although  he  botrowed  entire 
Riglier  Praeticai  iSEenomcfry  (1813,4to.);  pasaageafhun  Burton'a  AnaUMnv  of  Hel- 
see,  also,  the  article  Stenometry  in  the  anchuy,  and  the  woiks  of  bisDop  Hall 
fourth  volume  of  Klligel's  Hathem.  Die-  and  otbera.  In  1768,  he  produced  bia 
tkmaryjin  German},  by  Molweide  (Leip-  Bentunental  Journey  (in  3  volSq  ISino.), 
sic,  1823).  whicii,  1^  a  number  of  pathetic  inddenla, 
STEaaoTTPEPRiirTine.  (Seei^inlify.)  and  vivid  strokes  of  national  and  cbarac- 
SrEKLina  ;  an  epithet  of  Gnglnih  teristic  delineation,  is  rendetvd  extremely 
money  of  account.  It  is  t^  some  de-  entertainmg,  and  acquired  a  mom  geneni 
rived  from  tatUHing,  a  name  by  which  rnHitation  than  even  its  predeeei 
the  Hanseatica  were  called  in  some  of  IToO  yipeared  two  T<^uiliea  of 
vftju  XT.               50 
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of  Hr.  Yorick,  to  which  be  added  two  epode ;  and  h«  ia  said  lo  have   dunce 

addidonal  TohiioM  in  1766,  with  his  own  deriTed   .his   name,    which    wsa   heroic 

name.     He  died  of  pulmonaiy  ctmnimp-  Tiaiaa.    A  few  SacmeiitB  of  his  wock^ 

tioo,  in  Maich,  1768, leaving  a  widow  and  to  the  amount  of  li^  oraiit;  lines,  akme 

one    daughter.      The    latter,    who    was  remain. — See  Kleine'a   SUtiduti  FV^' 

Tnarried    to  a  French  gentLeman,   pub-  mmla  (Beiiin,  1838),  with  a  prehiiiiiiBi; 

lished   a  collection   of  her   &ther*B  let-  treatise. 

ten,  in  three  volumM,  I2mo.,  to  which  Stetbobcops  (from  itt*Sm,  chert);  an 

were   prefixed  memoiiB  of  his  life  and  inetnunent   consiatiDg  of  a   dioit   tube, 

family.     In  the  same  year,  sn  anonymouB  widening   towards  one  end,  with  which 

editor  published  Letters  between  Yorick  physicians   have,   for  some  yean,   been 

and  Eliza,  which  were  regarded  as  the  accustomed  to  examine  the  intwnal  state 

authentic  cotrespondenca,  m  a  strain  of  of  the   human   body   {e.  g.   i-   •"— — 


East  Indian  lady.    His  private  character    women  in  pregnancj,  &c.),  by 


ajmtying 
abdomen, 


afibrdmg  another  pioof  that  the  power  of  and  putting  the  ear  to  the  narrower  end. 
expreaaing  and  conceiving  strong  feeUngS  Many  disorders  may  be  disdnguisbed 
by  no  means  implies  that  they  will  influ-  Tery  cleariy  in  this  way  ;  and  the  instru- 
ence  the  conduct  ment  has  proved,  in  the  hands  of  many 
Stzknbold,  Thomas ;  the  principal  physicians,  a  useful  invendon.-^See  La- 
author  of  the  metrical  version  of  the  ennec,  AutciJtatum  MicUatt  ^Parii^  1819). 
Psalms  long  used  in  public  worship  in  our  SrsTTin ;  a  town  of  Prussia,  capital  en 
churches,  and  not  yet  entu^^  discon-  Pomerania,  and  of  a  government  and  cir- 
tinued.  He  was  a  native  of  Hampehire,  cle  of  the  same  name,  utuated  on  the 
and  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  Oder,  about  60  miles  from  the  Baltic, 
gnrnm  of  the  mbea  to  Heniy  VIII,  who  80  milea  north-east  of  Berlin;  Ion.  14° 
left  him  a  legacy  of  100  maiks.  He  held  46*  E. ;  lat.  53^  W  N.  It  stands  on  an 
a  umilar  i^ce  under  Edward  VI,  in  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder, 
whose  r«^  he  died,  in  August,  1549.  and  has  three  subuita,  five  gale^  and 
The  principal  coadjutor  of  Stemhold,  in  several  squares.  The  principal  public 
his  versificatioD  of  the  Psalter,  wtis  John  buildings  are  the  castle,  government 
Hopkins;  and  the  names  of  these  persons  house,  arsenal,  batTacks,  ho^itsla,  ex- 
have  become  a  proverbial  designation  of  change,  theatre,  and  public  Uhsary.  It 
bad  poets.  Stemhold  also  produced  Cer-  has  five  Lutheran  cnurchea,  an  aca- 
tayne  Ciiapters  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solo-  demicolgymnatium,  college,  &c.  Popu- 
mon,  diaweo  into  Metre,  which  were  lotion,  ^191.  Stettin  is  a  place  of  ex- 
published  sAer  his  death,  tensive  tmde,  the  great  outlet  of  the 
STBBjfCTATion.  (See  Snteting.)  manufactures  of  Silesia,  and  the  depot 
STESicaoHDa  ;  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  bom  of  colonial  goods  and  foreign  fabrica  re- 
al Himera,  in  Sicilv,  about  B.  C.  612.  quired  by  that  [HX)vince,  as  well  ea  by 
He  composed  a  number  r>f  works,  which  Berlin,  and  ottier  towns  in  Brandenfauig. 
were  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  The  number  of  vowels  entered  here,  m 
Horace  speaks  of  iSHtencWifroDM  tanut-  1814,  was  1534;  cleared,  1160.  Vessels 
na;  and  Dionysius  HaUcamassue  says,  drawing  more  than  seven  feet  water 
that  he  bad  all  the  graces  of  Pindar  and  stop  at  Swinemunde.  (See  Ode:)  'Hie 
Simonides,  while  he  surpassed  them  both  leading  aiticleG  of  export  are  linen,  vara, 
in  the  grandeur  of  his  euti^ects.  He  was  and  timber  ;  of  imports,  co^e,  sugar 
the  first  who  iniroduced  into  the  ode  the  cotton,  dye-woods,  and  wine.  The  man* 
triple  divisum  of  strophe,  aotiBtrophe,  and  ntactures  are  very  various. 
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RBTTBit,  in  genenl,  means  a  measured  with  the  short  syllable.  As  the  afaott  ^1- 
diviMonof  time.  Therb;thm,indBncina,  lable  is  the  umalleat  constituent  part  of  a 
is  made  mwoiftat  to  the  eyes  hv  steps,  and,  Terse,  it  is  considered  as  the  ori^na)  unit 
in  mu»c  and  language,  to  the  eara  by  for  the  measure  of  time  in  the  rhythm, 
tone*.  (See  the  b^pnning  of  the  articia  and  is  called  a  time,  or  mora.  The  ab«>- 
Ikmeing.]  We  must  refer  tlie  fbndneaa  lute  duratioD  of  this  unit  depMida  upoa 
tor  liiyUim,  io  the  human  mind,  to  its  love  the  quickneaaorslowneaa  with  which  the 
of  order,  faarmonv,  symmetry,  which  liee  iliylfimical  compoaitioD  ia  uttered.  The 
Btthebasisof  all  the  arts.  Assoog,  mu-  aniBllest  rhythmical  magnitude  is  the  foot, 
ric  and  dancing  sprung  from  the  same  by  which  every  uuion  of  arns  and  theaia 
sources,  and,  in  the  earliest  periods  of  ua-  is  understood.  A  single  word  may  Con- 
dons, are  actually  united,  tiie  rhythm  of  atitute  a  foot;  or  the  beginning  and  end  of 
all  three  has  much  in  common.  The  thefboimsy  be  in  the  middle  of  words,  as 
iliythm  of  poetry  is  susceptible  of  the  Id  the  following  verse  i 

same  exact  diTiuoDS  of  time  as  the  rhythm  ___.      .,  .    ^.l,  ,    .,.,,-„    ^ ,     - 

of  dancing  and  music;  but  rhetorical'  Co„t^.ir.tM.^vi^M^iMmt..rfU-^ 
riiythm  is  satiafieil  mth  a  pleasing  ca-  ...  _. 
denc«  of  syllables— an  approximation  to  Rhythm  can  be  imagined  without  words, 
the  riiythm  of  verse,  particularly  at  the  "nd  may  be  indicated  by  notes,  or  other 
beginoiDg  and  ecd  of  periods.  The  ora-  signs  oflong  and  short  syllables.  Hence 
lor  or  eloquent  prose  writer  amngea  his  ^e  rhythm  may  also  be  divided  different- 
words  in  an  eitprewive  and  pleamng  sue-  Ij  fiom  the  words,  aa  we  have  just  seen ; 
ceseiDn,  but  be  does  nbt  follow  precise  *nd  the  division  of  the  words  riiould  not 
rules,  like  the  verBilier.  The  poetical  ame  with  the  rhythmical  feeL  except 
rhythm,  like  every  species  of  riiythm,  re-  where  a  rhythmical  senes  is  concluded,  or 
quires  a  succeswMi  of  motionsof  regular  the  pausing  of  apart  of  the  same  requires 
duration,  whi<*,»ariouriy  interrupted,  muet  a  break  in  the  texu  In  all  other  casw,  the 
yet  be  obvious,  and  combined  according  to  divisions  of  the  rhythm  ought  to  separate 
the  rules  ofbeauty  and  grace,  so  BBlo  form  the  parts  of  words  as  much  as  posuble, 
a  humoniouB  whole.  In  order  to  make  which  is  called  eauura.  (q.  v.)  The 
rhythm  please,  its  constituent  parts  must  Greeks  distinguished  the  feet  according  to 
eicite  the  feeling  of  variety  in  harmony  the  number  of  units  of  titne  contained 
or  unity.  The  various  parts  must  tbrm  a  in  them.  The  Romans  divided  them, 
whole,  and  exhibit  a  beginning,  middle  according  to  the  number  of  s^llaUee, 
and  end,  by  a  measured  rise  and  fall,  into  four  of  two  syllaMea,  eight  of 
Thoee  parts  which  receive  the  ictua,  the  three  syllables,  and  nxteen  of  fixur  ml- 
■treM,oftherhythmarecalledowi(^eleva-  lablES,  and  called  them,  with  the  Greeks, 
tioo),  the  other  parts  lAuii  (fioitlio,  de-  thus: 

presiion).      To  i^ote  the  arsis,  the  com-  „  „  ,. 

mon  acute  accent  is  used  {'),  o.  g.  I.  Featjfheo  %ft»We*, 

8i<lfiiiaf<iaiiuliKilmltniAiU  tortUadtc^ntrr.  '^'^     SpondeUB. 

The  arsis  must  by  no  means  1m  confound-  —  -^    Chor«us,  or  Trochaus. 

ed  with  the  long  syllable,  nor  the  thesis  -'       Iambus. 
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2.  Fui  lif  One  SsOMa:  Sutb.    Oty  ilaU  (Tim  SAu/er  of 

www    TribrachTB.  1m  GennuiB)  and  argUliU.    By  tbe  eariy 

HoloMUB.  English  geologiMi,  tbia  lodc  wm  called 

—WW    Dkcnlua.  ai^Staetout»cia»hit,uadilL'wdeaoauDtMi 

„w—    Anapsatua.  t^^"^  by  tbe  ntodem  French  writen. 

w-w    Amphibrfichya.  T™  Mructure  of  able  U  eminentty  fi>fi- 

—  w—  Amphitnicer.  atedorachiatoae,  »epaitfing,insoaieof  iia 
^ Baceheue.  rarieties  (as  in  the  roofiogalaie,  forex- 

• „    Palimbach^u^  or  Antifaacbeiu.  amplel  into  laminn  as  thin  as  paateboanL 

Prevaiung  color  gray  of  Tuioue  abadea: 

3.  FeH  of  four  S^Mti.  it  is  also  bluish,  reddish  and  greoiiah; 

w  w  w  w    ProcelwamatrcuB  (Dipyniiieh-  opaque  and  dull ;  yields  to  the  knife,  but 

luB.)  Tuiea  conaiderably,  as  rwpecte  bardDeas, 

I^pondeua.  io  '■>  different  varieties;  fissile;  apecific 

-w-w    Wchoreua,  or  Ditrochena.  grarity  27.    When  moistened,  it  emiia 

„  _  ^  —    IMjambus.  ■"  argillaceous  odor.    The  common  roof- 

■—    ChoriambuB.  ing  state  appears  W  conaiBt  very  neariy  of 

w w    Antispaatus.  *•  following  ingredients  :~ 

WW lonlciu  a  tninore. 

WW    lonieuB  a  majors.  Siler, 4&00 

w    PwonptimuB.  Alumine, awO 

w-ww    P»on  aecundua.  Oxide  of  iron, IIJO 

ww-w    pMontertius.  Potash, 4.70 

WW Pwon  quartUB.  Mameaia, 1.60 

^  — Epinnus  primua.  Cartwi, JO 

Epitrttua  aecondua.  Water, 7^ 

w  —    EpitiituB  tertiuB. 

^  Epitrttua  qiiartus.  Bui  slate  vanes  exceedin^y  in  its  chemi- 
cal coDHtitutioii,  as  mi^  tsit  nanirally 
Then  fhet  are  nrapte  or  compousd,  re-  be  expected,  since  it  is  a  mixed  rock,  oon- 
dundant  or  retrenched.  TiM  urat  conaisl  silting  of  very  minute  individuals  of 
of  butoiKaiaiBandtheeiisas<^w,^w.^  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica,  to  which  an 
>^www, -i-w, -'■WW,  &C.  The  second  occaaionallyadded  acalesof  talc,  andpai^ 
coDsist  of  two  of  each  sort,  of  which  ticles  of  carbonaceous  matter,  licma 
ooe  arna  and  tfaeas,  taken  together,  is  rietea  which  contain  a  lane  propoiiion  of 
conridered  as  a  single  arsis  or  theaii^  as  quartz,  are  called  tdtet-HaU.  In  d>eae, 
J<wO,w,  J-w-i-w,  w-i-wJ-,  -t — L  —  or  the  mechanical  composition  is  impalpaUe, 

—  ■t-  —  i~.  The  third  are  such  as  contain,  and  the  iracture  splintery  tn  Ou  tautt, 
beeidea  a  simple  foot,  a  short  prefix  or  af-  diough  elatv  ui  Oa  largt.  Thej  are  trans- 
fix, or  in  which  feet  of  unlike  quantity  hicent,  and  of  a  gr«ntish-white  eohir. 
are  connected  with  each  other,  aa  w  -i-  w.  When  magnesia  eniera  largely  into  tba 
w-Lww,    ww-Lw;    w-i-  — J-,  -i-w-i — ,  composition  of  slaie  rocks,  ihey  are  dis- 

—  J- "  J-, -1- —  J- w.  The  fourth  sort  are  tinguished  by  their  Kteisa  color,  and  by 
feet  which,  widi  two  anises,  have  but  one  their  unctuous  feel.  These  are  the  slatea 
thesis,  or  have  two  aieisee  immediately  which,  for  tbe  most  part,  have  talc  as  an 
succeeding  each  other  without  a  the-  ingredient,  and  are  often  called  lak,  or 
sii    between,    e.    g.      -'-w•^    -'■ww-^  dSoriU  slates.    When  cart>onaceou8  mal- 

-'■wO.w     or    iw^J.,   -L ;    -'■J-w,  ter  [nvvails  to  the  proportion  of  ei^t  or 

w-i-J-,     .i/wJ-w,     w-i-O-w,     w-'--^w;  ten  per  cent,,  the  slate  soils  more  or  teas, 

-i-i-ww,ww-L-i.,xJ — ,_xx.    Ofthe  and  even  writes.    It  is  then  called  dhnv- 

sintple  feet,  those  only  which  ha*e  a  long  tnr  Matt,  or  bliuk  chaUu     This  variety  is 

syllable  in  the  arsis,  and  a  short  syllable  goner   than    the    preceding   kinds,    and 

in   the   thesis,  afford  natural  variety,  as  sometimes  possesses  (be  fnoperty  of  ad- 

■^•^  -'■WW,  w-i-,  ww-L.     The  trochee  hering  to  the  tongue.     Its  specific  gravity 

anddaetyle,  therefore,  (he  iambusandan-  is  only  2.18.     A  variety  of  slate  calfedocf- 

apeat,  are  conudered  aa  the  ftindamenial  huivt  slate,  from  its  property  of  adhering 

ieet  of  all  rhythm,  with  which  the  other  to  the  (ongue,  deserves  to  be  msntiOTted, 

leet  can  be  brougb(  into  connexion   by  althou^  it  is  very  remote  in  its  properties 

resolving  a  long  syllable  into  two  short  from   uie  "roofiiig  slate,   which   may  be 

ones,  or  by  cioitracting  two   short   mto  considered   as  the   type  of  the  present 

ooe    long.    {For  more   information,   see  rock.     Fracture  in  the  la^e  slaty ;  in  the 

'"*«■)  fine  earthy  ;   color  li^t  gray ;   specific 
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gnrily  2.06 ;  easily  brokeo ;  abtorba  wa-  or  variety  occura  ezteDsively  in  the  Ticia- 

t«r  with  a  hiwing  noise.    It  cooMau  of  it;  of  BoB[Dti,at  Charleatowii,^iDcyand 

e-l                                                      ^^  -.  Maiden.     Talcoae  and  chlorite  slates  an 

wrl^^'. Ton  found  abundantly  in  various  porta  of  New 

K^^TT- *  S  England,  and  affotd  ihe  gangue  for  the 

2^.  "^"^ IS"  mo^  pari  of  the  native  goflorihe  South- 

caX^''; ::::::::::;;;  S:S  •'"«""-  ^he  drawing  aiate.  which  i. 

■ar,,„                                          on  nn  ""^  "*  ■  drawing  material,  cornea  from 

"■"^' -**•""  Italy,  Spain,  and  Bayreuth  in  Thurinpa. 

Still  another  ai^laceoufl  aggregate,  which  II  n»a  been  observed  also  at  several  places 
has  been  treated  of  along  with  the  elatea^  in  Rhode  Ialaud,aud  in  the  neighborhood 
ia  the  ptdithitig  alale.  It  differs  fmta  ad-  of  cool  meaaurM  generally  in  the  U. 
herive  slate  in  not  adhering  forcibly  to  the  States.  Adhenve  slate  occura  only  at 
tODfrue,  in  being  very  soft,  and  in  having  Menil,  Montant  and  Montmartre,  near 
a  low  specific  gravilv,  namely,  0.50  to  Paris.  Polishing  slate,  which  ia  believed 
0.60. — Slate,  in  varieties  approaching  to  have  been  formed  from  the  ashes  of 
roofing  slate,  occurs  in  vast  strata  in  prim-  burnt  coal,  occurs  at  Planitz,  near  Zwick- 
itive  countriea,  and  is  often  observed  au,  and  near  Bilin,  in  Bohemia.  It  ia 
gndtuting  into  mica  slate.  Wherever  ila  usiid  as  a  polisher  of  metals, 
strata  ore  contiguous  to  gianite,  gneiss  or  Sodtb  AMeBicuf  Geoi,ost.  Ths 
mica  slate,  it  is  noticeaQe  that  it  has  a  equatorial  regions  of  America  exhibit  the 
more  shining  lustre;  as  it  recedes,  how-  same  composition  of  rock  that  we  meet 
ever,  fiom  the  primary  rocks,  its  texture  vvith  in  ot^er  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
is  more  earthy.  It  is  commonly  divided  only  formations  vrhich  Humboldt  could 
into  beds  of  various  degrees  of  thickness,  not  discover  in  his  travels  were  those  of 
which  are  generally  much  elevated ;  and,  chalk,  roe-stone,  gray-wacke,  the  toiMZ- 
from  the  natiural  divisionB  of  the  rock,  rock  of  Werner,  and  the  compauiM  of 
they  often  form  peaked  and  serrated  serpentine  with  granular  limestone,  which 
iSDuniaiiiB.  The  cleavage  of  these  beds  occurs  in  Asia  Mmor.  Granite,  in  South 
ia  in  a  transverse  direction,  making  with  America,  constiiutea  the  great  basis  which 
the  skipe  of  the  bed  an  angle  of  about  60°.  supports  the  other  formations:  above  it 
The  finest  varied  which  is  used  for  rvof  lies  gneiss :  next  comes  micaceous  schist, 
slate  seldom  fbrms  entire  mountains,  but  and  then  primitive  schist.  Granular  Imie. 
is  generally  imbedded  in  slate  rocks  of  a  stone,  chlorite  schist,  and  primitive  trap, 
coarser  kind.  Thc«e  kinds  are  selected  often  form  subordinate  beds  in  the  gneiss 
for  the  covering  of  buildings  which  have  and  micaceous  schist,  which  is  vei^  abun- 
the  smoothest  sur&ce,  and  split  into  the  dant,  and  sometimes  alleruates  with  ser- 
thinncM  plaie&  Quarries  of  slate  of  this  pentine  and  sienite.  The  high  ridge  of 
descripticni  are  worked  extensively  in  the  Andes  is  every  where  covered  with 
WesOnoretand,  Yorkshire,  I.eicestersbire,  formations  of  porphyry,  basalt,  {rfumolite. 
North  Wales,  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  and  green-stone;  and  these,  being  oftsR 
Excellent  deposits  of  roofing  slate  occur  divided  into  columns,  that  ^pear  from  a 
at  several  places  in  Vermont,  one  of  distance  like  ruuied  casdes,  produce  a 
which  is  situated  near  Brattleborough,  very  striking  and  picturesque  efiect.  At 
upon  the  Connecdcut  river;  also  in  Mas-  the  bottom  of  these  huge  mountntts  occur 
sacfausetts,  in  Worcester  coun^,  where  it  two  different  kinds  of  Umestone ;  the  one 
ia  aasodated  with  the  jMculiar  mica  slate  with  a  silicious  base,  enclosing  primitive 
that  contains  anihracite  coal.  Excava-  masee8,Bndeometimee  cinnabaraiui  coal; 
rions  of  coneiderahle  extent  have  been  the  other  with  a  calcareous  hose,  and  ce- 
tnade  in  Harvard  and  Pepperell ;  and  the  menting  seconds^  rocks  together. — Plains 
slate  obtained  has  been  employed  both  as  of  more  than  600,000  square  miles  are 
a  roofing  slate  and  for  grave-stones,  covered  with  an  ancient  nepocnt  of  lime- 
Whet  slaie  is  found  in  beds  between  strata  stone,  containing  fossit  wood  and  brown 
of  common  ^te  in  transition  formationB.  iron  ore ;  on  this  rests  the  limestone  of 
The  use  of  this  variety  for  hones  and  the  higher  Alps,  presenting  marine  pelri- 
wbet-atones  is  well  known.  The  most  factions  al  a  vast  elevation.  Next  appean 
valuable  kinds  come  from  Sotmenberg,  in  a  lamellar  gypsum,  impreenated  with  sul- 
Heiningen,  and  from  Saalfeld.  They  are  phur  and  salt;  and,  still  nigher,  another 
likemse  brought  finm  the  Levant  It  has  calcareous  formation,  whitish  aiid  homo- 
been  discovered,  within  a  few  years,  in  geneous,  but  sometimes  cavernous.  Again 
great  perftction,  over  a  very  larse  extent  occura  calcareous  sand-stone,  then  lamel- 
ofcouDtry  in  North  Carolina,    An  ioferi-  lar  gypsum  mixed  with  clay;  and  the 
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aeries  tenniiiaies  with  calcareous  nuaees,  rich  beyond  coDceptioD  in  all  the  metals, 

involTiiig  flints  and  bomatone.     But  what  lead  ooly  excepted.     One  of  the  most  eu- 

joiy  perplex  aome  geologistB,  is  the  ein-  nous  ores  found  in  th^  bowels  of  those 

guloT  &ct  noticed  t^  Humboldt,  that  the  mountains  ia  the  pacoB,  a  compound  of 

tecoDdary  foimations  in  the  new  world  clay,  oxide  of  iron,  and  muriate  of  sihrer, 

have  a  most  enonnous  thicImesB  and  e)e-  with  native  nlver.     The  mince  (^Mexico 


vation.     Beds  of  coal  are  found  in  the  and  Pent,  hitherto  worked  with  remarii- 

neighboiliood  of  Santa    F^  8650   feet  able  success,  no  &  frooi  beine  exhausted, 

above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  even  nt  the  jHtinuBe,  under  a  libeial  and.  improved 

height  of  14,700,  near  Guanuco,  in  Peru,  system,  to  be<»me  more  [noductive  than 

The  plains  of  Bogota  are  covered  with  ever.   Nature  has,  however,  blended  with 

Bandstone,  gypsum,  Bhell-limestone,  and,  those  hidden  treasures  the  active  aliments 

in   some   jnrts,   with    rock-aait      FosmI  of  destruction.     The  whole  chain  of  the 

shells,  which,  in  the  old  ccmtinent,  have  Andes   ia  subject  to    the   most    terrible 

not  been  discovered  higher  than  the  sum-  earthquakes.      From    Cott^Mxi    to   the 

mils  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  11,700  feet  above  South  sea,  no  fewer  than  forty  volcanoes 

the  sea,  were  ofaeerved    in  Peru,  near  are  constantly  burning,  some  of  tbem, 

Hicuiptunpa,  at  the   height  of  12,800;  especially  the  lower  ones,  ejecting  lava, 

and  again  at  that  of  14,130 ;  besides  at  and  others  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  scor- 

Guancavelica,  where  sandstone  also  an-  ified    basalt,    and    porphyry,    enormoui 

peaiB.    The  basalt  of  Pichincba,  near  the  quantities  of  water  and  Tnoyet,   or  clay, 

city  of  Quito,  has  an  elevation  of  15,500  mixed  with   sulphur  and  caibonaceoua 

feet ;  wUle  the  top  of  the  Schneekoppe,  matter.     (See,  further,  the  articles  Mtnet, 

in  Silesia,  is  only  4950  feet  atiove  the  sea,  Diamond  Dittrict,  Poru,  Pototi,  BrazQ, 

the  highest  point  in  Germany  where  that  &c.] 

species  of  rock  occurs.      On  the  other         Spiaaow,  or  Pihch  {/ringBlay     The 

hand,  STanite,  which  in  Europe  crowns  common  European  sparrow  ia  almost  do- 

the  loftiest  mountains,  is  not  foimd  in  the  meeticated  in  tliat  portion  of  the  ^<^ 

American  continent  above  the  height  of  freauenling  the  hajjiiaiions  of  man,  even 

11,500  feet     It  is  scarcely  known  at  aU  in  the  niii&t  of  populous  cities,  and  nesi 

in  the  provinces  of  Quito  and  Peru.   The  ling  under  the  eaves  of  houses,  in  holes  in 

frozen  summits  of  Chimborazo,  Cayambe  the  walls,  in  pots  placed  Ibr  their  use,  &c. 

and  Antisana,  consist  entirely  of  porphy-  It  is  of  a  roDust  form,  and  has  a  stouter 

n-,  which,  on  the  flanks  of  the  Andes,  bill  than  the  majority  of  the  finches.     It 

forms  a  mass  of  ten  or  twelve  ifaousaud  is  found  almost  throughout  tlie  Eaaeni 

feet  in  depth.    The  sandstone  near  Cu-  continent,  supporting  equally  well  severe 

en^a  has  a  thickness  of  5000  feet ;  and  cold   and   extreme  Iteets.      It   is   incon- 

the  stupendous  mass  of  pure  quartz,  on  veniently  femiliar,  and  its  incei 

the  weet  of  Caxamarca,  measures,  perpen-  monotonous  note  is  fatiguing  t< 

diculaiiy,  9600  leeL     It  is  likewise  a  re-  In  many  districtG  it  is  ao  numej 

maikable  fact,  thai  the  porphyry  of  those  do  great  injury  to  the  grain  fielda.    Its 

motmtains  very  frequently  contains  hom-  voracity  is  extreme ;  neither  can  its  flesh 

blende,   but  never   quartz,  and    seldom  or    plumage    be   applied   to  any   usefid 

mica. — The  Andes  of  Chile  have  a  di»-  purpose.    Fortunately,  we  are  free  from 

lincinamre  from  tliose  tluree  chains  called  thu  pest  on  tbiasideof  the  Atlantic.    We 

the  JUortfime  mountains,  which  have  been  have,  in  its  place,  the  chipping  sparrow, 

succevively  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  a  delicate   bird,  almost  as  familiar,  but 

ocean.    This  great  Interior  structure  ap-  nowise  obtrusive.     We    have,   besidee, 

pearalobe  coeval  with  the  creation  of  the  numerous  species  of  finch  in  the  U.  Stales. 

world.     It  rises  abruptly,  and  forms  but  They  are  readiiv  distinguished  from  other 

a  small  angle  with  its  base;  its  general  small  birds,  by  tlie  short,  conical  bill,  with 

shape  being  thatof  a  pyramid,crowned  at  cutting  edges,  which    seems   peculiar^ 

intervals  with  conical,  and,  as  it  were,  adant^  to  the  purpose  of  freeing  seeds 

crvBtallized  elevations.  It  ia  composed  of  of  the  hulls — en  operation  which  these 

ptuniiive  rocks  of  quartz,  of  an  enormous  birds  accomplisb   with  gi«at  adroitnen. 

Mze    and   almost  uniform   configuration,  Though    granlvorous,     they    feed    their 

containing  no  marine  substances,  which  young  on  worms  and  sofl  iosccis  only, 
abound    in    the     secondary     mountains.         SpH^anuN ;  a  very  natural  genus   of 

From  the  Cordillera  of  this  part  of  the  mosseti,    easily    recosnised    when    once 

Andes  are  obtained  blocks  of  crystal  of  a  known,  and  remaikablc  for  the  whhid) 

^ze  Bufficient  for  columns  of  six  or  seven  color  of  the  leaves.      These  plants  are 

feet  in  length.    The  central  Andes  are  soft,  flaccid,  and,  wbea  moistened,  absoilt 
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water  like  a  Bponge,  but  b«conie  Siable  ia  ibith  and  aeizs  insectB  which  ^proach 
diyiug.  Thej  grow  ia  moiit  places,  and  tbam.  Some  of  tbeae  seem  to  be  extreme- 
are  usually  aaUrated  with  water,  oAen  fy  venomouB ;  for  it  ie  obeerved  that  no 
occupying,  exchirively,  couudenbte  tracts  iiksect  that  baa  beea  once  bitten  by  them, 
of  muahy  ground.  The  fbnnatioii  of  ever  recovera,  even  though  it  be  many 
peal,  in  such  aitustiona,  is  oAem  owiofc  in  times  larger  and  more  powerful  than  its 
B  great  measure,  to  the  ra«eenee  of  ineae  Bdreiaary.  Some  are  aquatic,  and  epin  a 
plants.  They  are  found  in  all  parb  of  cup-like  web,  which  answera  the  puipoee 
the  globe,  fiom  the  equator  to  the  polar  of  a  drring-bell,  under  wbicb  they  disen- 
regions,  and  to  thesununilaof  the  highest  gage  the  air  they  bring  down  from  the 
mountaina.  They  are  excellent  for  en-  su^fiu^e,  and  paae  their  lives  feeding  on 
veloping  the  roots  of  plants  inteiMled  for  aquatic  inaecta.  Some  apidera  spin  no 
distant  transportation.  web,  but  take  their  prey  by  running ; 
Spukb  (aranea).  These  well-known  others,  by  approaching  quietly  till  withm 
animals  are  among  the  most  interesting  a  certain  distance,  when  they  suddenly 
of  the  insect  worl<^  from  their  habits  and  leap  vpoa  their  prey.  Other  sndeTB  form 
mode  of  hfe.  They  differ  essentially,  in  cyhndrical  and  perpendicular  holes  in  the 
tbrar  internal  structure,  from  insecta  ground,  into  wbica  tliey  retreat  on  the 
proper,  and  their  exterual  form  ia  so  pe-  approach  of  danger. 

cuhar  thai  they  are  eaaily  recognised.  bfihaoc  (nHnoeia  oleroMa).  This  plant 
The  bodv  is  compomd  of  two  pieces  only,  isanative  of  Persia,  andhaabeen  culu- 
tbe  head  being  united  with  uie  thoias ;  valed  in  Europe,  as  so  esculent,  for  about 
and  the  feet  are  always  eieht  in  number ;  two  centuries.  The  root  is  annual ;  the 
the  jaws  connst  of  two  cylindrical,  homy  stem  herbaceous,  smooth,  upright,  a  foot 
piecea,  each  baTing  a  palp,  w  feeler,  at  or  more  high,  and  somewhat  branching; 
Daw,  and  temunated  1^  a  movable  hook ;  the  leaves  alternate,  petiolate  and  arrow- 
tbe  eyes  are  rix  or  eight,  variouBly  dis-  shaped  ;  the  flowers  small  and  greenish, 
posed  in  tha  diSbrent  genera,  but  ^waya  dispoeed  in  several  little  bunches,  in  the 
rimple.  They  do  not  undergo  metamor-  axils  of  the  superior  leaves,  and  dimcious : 
phoses :  all  envelope  their  eggs  m  a  co-  in  sbMt,  the  whole  plant  much  resembles 
coon  of  silk,  varying,  however,  in  form  someof  the  specieBofgoose-fbot(cAenopo- 
and  texture.  The  spiders  are  now  ar-  dium),  to  which  genus  it  is  alhed  in  its 
ranged  under  numerous  genera,  differing,  botanical chatacters.  It  iseatensometinies 
not  oolv  in  anatomical  chuncteia,  but  very  in  salads,  but  moro  freqtiently,  cooked  in 
generaUy  in  their  habits  and  the  form  of  various  mannera.  It  is  a  wholesome  and 
the  web  which  they  construct  The  moat  agreeable  aliment,  but  contains  little  nutii- 
ftmiliar  form  of  web  is  titat  of  a  wheel,  ment,  and  is  not  suitable  for  delicate 
perpendicular  or  slightly  inclined,  having  stomachs.  The  plant  is  of  the  easiest  cul- 
■ts  ladii  OT  spokes  crossed  by  numerous  ture,  and  may  be  procured  nearly  ell  tha 
concentric  circles:  in  the  centre  of  this  yearrouod,b^  sowing  at  intervals  of  time, 
the  spider  remains  immovable,  or  more  It  requires  a  rich  soil,  and  frequent  water- 
fiequently  in  a  little  cell,  at  some  distance'  ing  in  dry  weather, 
from  the  web,  but  connected  mth  it  by  SriitoaA,  Barucb,  or,  as  he  tramlaied 
tbraads.  The  struggles  of  an  entan^ed  bfl  name,  Benedict,  was  bom,  b  1632,  at 
iiHMct  ccHnmunicate  an  undulatory  motion  Amsterdam,  of  a  Jewish-Portugueee  fkm- 
to  the  whole  web,  which  sives  notice  to  ilj^,  and  early  gave  proof  of  a  reflecting 
the  spider,  who  immediately  sallies  forth,  mind  and  an  independent  spirit,  which  a 
and,  if  Us  victim  be  small,  seizes  it  at  scanty  education  only  excited  to  new  ef- 
orace,  and  immediately  sucks  its  blood '.  if,  forts.  He  was  early  dissatisfied  with  the 
however,  it  be  too  large  to  be  thus  dis-  instructions  of  the  rabbins,  and  deter- 
posed  o^  the  spider  rollB  it  ynth  hie  hinder  mined  to  examine  for  himseU'.  The  good- 
feet,  encircbng  it  with  a  new  thread  at  ness  of  his  disposition  could  not  pre- 
Bvery  tiim,  ui^  sometimes,  the  insect  is  serve  him  from  persecution  when  his  ' 
completely  coated,  when  it  may  be  de-  mode  of  thinking  was  discovered.  He 
rourod  at  pleasute.  Other  spiders  spin  was  calumniated  and  accused  before  the 
.an  iireguliu-  web,  conusting  of  threads  synagogue.  He  refuted  the  accuaationa 
intersecting  each  other  at  every  an^e.  with  calmness,  in  spite  of  menaces  on 
Othsis,  again,  make  a  horizontal,  cloaely-  one  hand,  and  zealoua  attempts  to  coo- 
mattad  web,  havii^  a  funnel-eh^Md  re-  vert  him  on  the  other,  but  was  at  length 
treat,  into  which  they  conver  their  prey.  exeommuiucBted.  He  received  the  sea- 
Others  make  only  a  retrut  dt  binding  a  tanee  with  e4|uanimily,  and  theneeibilh 
few  IsBves  together,  fiom  which  they  su^  jtdned  no  pamcular  religious  denomina- 
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tkn.  After  this  erent,  Spinoza  learned  miod,  and  the  uoual  kindiMn  of  nature  ta 
Latio  and  Greek  of  Van  den  Ends,  a  tfaoae  who  hbor  onder  this  diaoaae,  he 
Dutch  phyaiciao,  and  fell  in  lore  with  hia  was  calm  and  cheerful  He  died  in  1677. 
daughter ;  but  a  riral  wcceeded  in  wia-  Seretal  diSereat  authMs  hare  wiinen  hja 
ning  her  aiffectiana,  Bud  Spinoza  remained  life,  eqieciall;  IHez  [Deasau,  1783)  and 
unmarried.  The  Jewi  attU  perwcuted  Pbilipeon  (Brunawick,  1790).  Mbworiw 
hun,  and  even  attempted  to  annawi  in  the  Latni  lanraage  are,  I.  the  Prin- 
nate  him.  Heanwhile,  he  continued  hia  ciples  of  the  Philoaoi^y  of  Deacaitee, 
ioTeati  gallons,  at  first  following  the  with  an  appendix,  contaiuingmetaphTs- 
doctrioea  of  Descartes,  u  his  Prioct-  ical  t^Hiuona  (AnMerdam,  1663,  4to.);  2. 
plra  of  the  Cartcaian  Pbiloeonhj  afaow,  a  Tr«attK,  ndhical  and  tbeoloipcal,  b 
and,  for  aupport,  employed  uimielf  in  which  it  is  ahowii  not  only  that  fieedran 
grinding  optical  glaseee.— -See  Siegwart,  of  tbouslit  can  exist  witbotit  endangering 
On  the  Connexion  of  Spmoziim  wOA  thepubncpeaceandTuiue,butlbatitmuit 
Ue  CarUtian  PhSotopfy  (TAb.,  1816] ;  iieceaaril;  etand  or  ftll  with  them  (1670^ 
Bad 'BJtter,  (M  the  hiflverKe  of  Ae  PhSot-  4to.];  3.  PcmhunxHia  WMka  (Ananr- 
mhi<jfDtMC<trle»  (Leipmc,  1816).  Throush  dam,  1677, 4io,) ;  to  wit,  a.  Ethics,  dem- 
tne  intriguee  of  the  Jews,  he  was  bani^  onetiated  geometrically;  £.  aT^eaiiBe  on 
odfrom  AmHterdambythemagidlrstea  for  Politics;  e.  an  unfiniahed  work  on  the 
•ereral  months,  aikl  retired  quietly  to  the  ImproTement  of  the  Mind ;  d.  an  unfin- 
house  of  a  friend.  He  then  went  to  i^ed  Hebrew  Grammar;  and  e.  LetiH& 
RynsbuTv,  in  the  vicinity  of  Leydea,  H.  E.  G.  Paukn  pubhshed  tfaeae  wotta 
andto  Voot^i^,  near  the  Hague,  where  ofSpinoza  in  two  rahimea  [Jena,  1800—9). 
he  devoted  himself,  for  three  or  four  His  symem  is  principally  laid  down  in  hn 
years,  to  philosoj^iCal  inveatigaticiie ;  Ethira,  althou^  valuable  iufbimation  ia 
and  at  length,  in  compliance  with  the  also  to  be  obtained  renpeeting  it  from  his 
BoticilatioQs  of  several  friends,  he  settled  letteia.  Spinoza  felt,  like  erety  other  phi- 
permaneDtly  at  theHafue.  Her«hepub-  losopber,  the  longing  to  elevate  himselfto 
liahed  his  two  principal  works.  Evenhis  a  p<unt  at  which  the  struggte  between 
enemies  allow  that  he  was  very  temper-  matlM'  and  mind,  liberty  and  necea- 
ate,  regular  and  frugal ;  in  the  intercourse  nty,  &c.,  is  done  away,  and  all  discord 
of  life,  he  was  kind  and  gentle,  always  ceasee.  Thk  led  him  to  the  idea  of  an 
affidile  and  equable,  patient,  diligently  original  Bubetance  embracing  all  existrace. 
employed  in  writingor  making  teleecopea,  Substance,  of  course,  in  this  sense,  nMUa 
so  that  he  would  remain  at  home  for  somethmg  very  difierent  from  what  we 
thtee  months  together,  seeking  his  chief  usually  understand  by  the  word.  (See 
recreaiioa  in  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  or  in  ob-  Suh^anet.)  This  original  substance,  in 
serving  the  contests  of  flies  with  eplder&  which  all  contradictions  cease,  aod  all 
His  disinterestedness  appears  from  the  subjects  of  finite  conscioumesB  disap- 
tircumstance  that  he  reiiised  a  gift  of  pear,  he  called  God ;  by  which  he  imdcr- 
SOOO  florins  and  a  valuable  legacy  stood  that  which  has  an  independent  ei- 
flY>m  his  fiiend  Vsn  Vries,  who  then  b&-  istence,  and  the  understanding  of  whi^ 
queathed  to  him  an  annuity  of  500  Aimtm,  requires  not  the  idea  of  any  thing  else. 
which  Spinoza  reduced  again  to  300.  To  This  substance,  according  to  him,  w  infi- 
his  avaricious  sisters  he  gave  up  aU  his  nita,  and  nought  else  exists ;  it  m  incan- 
palrimony,  which  was  l^^ally  adjudged  ble  of  creating  any  thing  material  or  in- 
to him,  except  a  single  bed,  that  he  might  tellectual,  lor  all  matter  and  mind  are 
assert  his  right  He  had  many  distin-  comprehended  in  itself;  its  attribuiee  are 
guished  finends  with  whom  he  corre-  infinite  thought  and  infinite  extenaon. 
sponded.  The  prince  of  Cond^  invited  God,  this  all-embnicing  bdng,  can  act 
him  to  visit  him,  in  1672,  at  Utrecht,  and  only  in  accordance  with  the  estaUirii' 
sent  him  a  pssaport  Spinoza  accepted  ed  order,  for  otherwise  we  must  sappme 
theinvitBtion,butmis8edseeiDgtheprincB,  him  capable  of  a  change  of  nature,  or 
who  had  been  obUged  by  Dusioess  to  that  there  exists  a  nature  different  nmn 
leave  the  city.  The  elector  palatine  «  ' '  "^  - ->-  .._.-..■ 
anxious  to  draw  him  to  Heidelberg 
professor  of  philosophy,  with  liberty  to  repoee,  good  and  evil,  causes  and  efleCM, 
lecture  as  he  diould  see  fit ;  but  Spinoza  are  attributes  of  this  sole  substance,  wfaicb 
■'efitsed.  F.orinore  than  twenty  years  he  produces  nothing  but  tnodificationB  of  it- 
bad  a  tendency  to  consumption,  and  for  self!  All  that  exists  is  onlv  a  Decenary 
this  reason  he  ofawrved  the  strictest  tern-  succession  of  modes  of  being  in  a  sab- 
pennce;  butowingtotbecleatneMofhii  atance  for  ever  the  ■mw.    Itia  impaNi- 
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Ue  tD  five,  in  i  work  like  tb«  praaent,  a  ciative,  and  hu  bneome  an  impmtani 

ntiBfiutorTekMchofthieajBteiii,whicliiB  branch  of  commerce  in  many  putsof 

verjr  liable  to  be  tninuidentood,  aa  it  often  Europe.    Spnis  are  taken  in  the  same 

ha*  been.    We  can  ofily  refer  tbe  reader  mamur  as  hwrinn,  except  that  the  nets 

to  the  worfca  meniitmed  beloir.      IIm  have  mailer  roeabea;  but  it  is  neeeaMrr 

morali^  ctf  SjnDozaisfouadedinuulyMi  toaalt  them  befitre  bringing  them  lolani 

Saee  and  utility.— See  JacoU^  work,  J%t  SraocB  (oUmI    The  aprucea  are  more 

ifodrme*  oTi^mMea,  M  Letten  to  ^OMfel*-  aihctly  confined  to  tiie  uonh  than  the 

wAm  (Btam,17S5;  Uded.,  1789) j  Hoeea  jrinea,  and  their  deep,gIooui;fOTeatafiirn) 

Heoddnohn^  Mortaag^irt  (Berlin,  3d  a  striking  feature  in  ibe  vegetation  of  the 

ed.  1766);  and  7b  the  Friend*  qf  LettiiVt  colder  parts  of  North  America,  Asia  and 

Ml  iSppenJix  to  &e  Coirttpondmee  of  Jo-  Europe.    In  the  U.  Statea,  they  beecmie 

eoU  {Bei^  1766);  alBo  God  mdJvaturt,  rare  south  orthe  fbrty-aecond  parallel  of 

Metorduuf  to  &»  SgiUvt  qf  Spvma,  tn  latitude,  and  are  ahogether  wanting  be* 

G.  K.  H^denrMCh  (L«p«c,  I789i  with  yond  the   fiftieth,  ezcept  on  the  moun- 

hw  JlnimnAi  inioita  tn  JM»A  Mendaii  FSa  taina,  while  in  tbe  uwer  parta  of  Maine, 

Bffiilatiinitm,  tte.  (Leipaic,  1786) ;    alao  New  Hampshire  and  Vermofit,  they  coo- 

Franke  On  Ae  mod^n  Fate  qf  ^monfm,  stitute  the  greater  portion  of  the  entire 

and  ill  ^uenoe  en  PhSotophf  generaU]/  foresL      They  are,  bowever,  auccenfully 

(Sleewic,  1613).  cultivated   for  omameot   much  farther 

Sponab  (tpotigia) ;  a  marine  produc-  aouth.    The^  are  distinguiebed  from  the 

tion,gcnaraiiv  tobe  met  with  in  the  shops  pines  by  their  bsbit,  and  by  their  solitary 

in  pieces  only.     Its  texture  is  cavernous  evergreen  leaves,  deprived  of  a  sheath  at 

and  porous.    Its  great  elastici^,  and  its  the  base. — The  black  or  double  spruce 

property  of  imbUiing,  and  aa  readily  pan-  (.4.  fvra)  is  very  abtmdant  in  Lower 

ing  with,  a  la^  quantity  of  water,  rrotder  Canada,  Newfoundland,  New  Bmnevrick, 

it  usefiil.    Sponge  is  to  be  cfaoecnasli^t  Nova  Scotia,  Haiiie,andtfaeupperiMrts  of 

as  posable,  perfectly  clesn,  and  fiee  fi«m  New  Hampshire  and  Vennont    u  grows 

KMie,  of  aa  pale  a  color  as  may  be,  mth  to  the  height  of  seventy  or  eiafatv  feet, 

small  holea,  and   fine,  and  aofl   to   the  with  a  tru&  a  footor  afoot  anda  faalfin 

touch.      It   grows  in  the  Archipelago,  diameter ;  and,  as  the  summit  baa  a  i 

at   conaiderabte    dapths,   on  the    locka,  lar  pyiamidal  forni,  a  soJitaiv  tree  mokea 

''                  "'« islands  there;  and  raul-  a  b^tifiil  ^nieaiance,    Tbe  timber  is 


touch.      It   grows  in  tbe  Archipelago,  diameter ;  and,  as  the  summit  baa  a  reou- 

at   conaiderabte    dapths,   on  the    locka,  lar  pyiamidal  forni,  a  soJitaiv  tree  makea 

alMHit  some  of  die  islands  there;  and  raul-  a  b^tifiil  ^ipeannce,    Tbe  timber  is 

titudes  of  people  make  a  trade  of  diving  distin^idied  for  li^toess,  strength  and 

fin*  it.     It  IS  abo  cammoa  in  the  Mediter-  elasticity,  and  fumisDes  most  of  the  spaia 

ranean  and  many  other  seas,  though  in  used  for  vessels  in- the  U.  Slates.     Tbese 

geneial  browner  <a  y^lower,  and  not  so  spars  are  exported  to  the  West  Indies  and 

fine  as  that  of  tbe  Archipdbgo.    It  ad-  to  Britain,  where  they  are  prefwred  to 

herain  large  maaaw  to  HH^  and  itonea,  those  of  the  Norway  spruce;  but  they' 

sometimes  to  lane  shells,  and  is  either  are.not  sufficieutlv  large  for  the  vards  t^ 

round,  fiat,  or  hollow,  like  a  funnel  Thnre  ahipa  of  war.    Knees  lor  vessels,  made 

has  been  much  dispute  among  natutalista  ftotn  the  base  of  the  inuik  and  one  of 

conc«ming  tbe  real  nature  of  the  sponge ;  the  principal   roots,  am  niucb  used  in 

nor  is  it  yet  setisfBClorily  decided  wheth-  Maiiie,  and    soroetimea   also   at  Boston, 

t  bekmgs  to  the  animal  or  vegetable  The  timber  is,  besides,  extensively  sawed 


Idngdom.  But  it  appears  to  be  destitute  into  boards,  which  are  sold  one  fourth 
ot  initability  as  well  aa  of  any  locomotive  cheaper  than  thoeeof  tbe  white  piDe,Bni' 
power;  and  some   iBcsnt  writers  have    are  exported  to  the  West  Indies  and  ti 


d  that  it  is  during  a  part  of  its  England.-~Tbe  red  spruce  ia  a 

a  vegetable,  and  during  the  rest  liety  of  this  timber,  produced  by  a  difier- 

ananimaL  Tbea^toatbatafM>ngen,lika  eoceinaoil.    It  is  ehiefiy  with  the  young 

eoral,  the  woik  of  apolype,  is  erroneous,  brancbes  of  Ibis  species  that  the  whole- 

Spottu>  Fkvbk.    (See  page  600.)  some  drink  called  ijrrtKc  beer  is  prepared. 

Spkat,  or  SABoitn  {etvpta  apntfhw] ;  —Tbe  white  or  mngle  spruce  {A.  alba)  in- 
«  amaUfiah,  hardly  diatugUMhahle,  at  first  habits  the  same  districts,  but  is  leee  abun- 
iight,  fi«m  the  herring,  but  smaller  and  dant.  It  ia  a  scoaller  tree,  rarely  exceed- 
more  slender.  It  is  found  in  the  North  ing  fifly  feel  in  height,  and  twelve  or  aix- 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  and  keeps  teen  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base  of  tbe 
usually  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean ;  but  trunk.  Tbe  vrood  is  employed  for  tbe 
during  the  autumn  approaches  the  shore  same  purposes  as  the  preceding,  but  is 
in  vast  numbers,  fbr  the  purpose  of  depos-  inferior  in  quality.  Tne  fibres  of  tb» 
itiog  its  spawn.    The  fishery  is  very  lu-  rocm  are  very  flexible  and  tough,  and  after 

,..,   .,,.,^.in)yii- 
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toititefato|fetherthebiticb-baikcBoocB.  It  peda^  bekmgmg  to  the  rodadia,  orgnaw- 
■  diadoguiBhed  from  the  preceding  by  its  en,  diadnguiaaed  from  inaet  »nifn«h  of 
kaa  crowded  leevee,  and  their  pale  green  the  tribe  hj  the  compitMBcd  fiHiti  i^  the 
color,  and  the  longer  and  mote cyliii^Ml  lower  iiicJBore.  The  u{qier  lip  ]a  cleft; 
form  of  its  conee.  It  >a  much  eateemed  the  fiir  soft  and  nlky ;  the  molar  leetfa 
in  Europe  as  an  omameDtBl  tree,  and  ia  are  four  on  each  fade  of  the  lower  jaw, 
frequeulJtr  culti?aled  in  patfca  aiid  aar-  and  five  in  the  upper,  the  fiiM  of  which  ia 
dena. — I'he  American  einrer  fir  {A.bal-  only  a  HnaJl  tudercle,  often  abed  with 
nim«a)  ii  etill  IcM  than  the  while  apratx,  age;  the  indaors  ere  two  in  each  jaw; 
and  ruely  exceed!  fbrtj  feet  in  bei^t  It  the  toes  are  armed  with  hooked  nails,  by 
iaabeaiitiflll  tree,baTiBg(beleaTeelong'  meana  of  which  these  animala  are  enabled 
er  than  tboae  of  the  tuadc  ainuce,  and  to  climb  trees,  among  the  branches  of 
^very  beneath.  The  c<him  are  fiiur  or  which  they  pan  tbeir  live*,  feeding  <» 
five  inehea  in  length,  cylindrical,  obtuse  the  firtiiL  Their  light  and  gracefiil  mo- 
and  violaceous.  Tbx  wood  is  li^I,  but  titMs,  their  beauty,  and  extreme  neatneo, 
dtghtly  rennoua,  and  is  little  uaed.  A  fhw  have  made  them  general  Avorites.  What 
boUlea  of  the  turpentine  are  collected  on  the  ^und,  they  move  by  Buceenive 
andsoMundertheimpropernameof  6(ifn  )e^«,  with  the  tailexieaded  and  undii- 
q/'  GSead ;  and  this  remedy  has  acquired  kumg ;  but  the  forest  is  their  home,  and 
eome  celebri^,  in  Englmd,  in  certain  they  diifriay  wmklerfiil  activity  in  Icap- 
sta^ea  of  the  pulmonary  -OMisumplion.  ing  fitmt  branch  to  branch,  somMimea 
This  ia  a  fevorite  omanMnlal  tree  in  ma-  atomnns  to  listen,  aitting  erect  upon  their 
ny  parte  of  the  U.  Staiee^-The  hemlock  hinder  tunba,  vritib  the  tail  elevnted  like  a 
spruce  (A.  Canadeim*)  ia  readily  dietin-  plume.  In  the  same  posture  they  take  their 
guiahed  by  having  the  leaves  ^tichous,  food.unng  their  fore-feet  like  hands.  Tie 
or  disposed  in  two  ranks,  and  the  cottee  hardest  nuts  serve  them  for  nutriment,  and 
terminal.  It  ia  <Hie  of  our  most  beautifiil  the  facility  with  which  they  cut  throu^ 
treee,  and  i«  paiticulai^  valuable  for  the  the  shell  is  remarkable.  They  build  neea 
mvpertiee  of  the  baik.  (See  Htmlodt  of  sticks  and  leaves,  in  the  tope  of  treet^ 
^wTiee.) — The  European  firs  are  more  or  sometimes  in  hollow  trunks.  Previous 
lofly  than  our  own,  but  the  propertiee  of  10  the  apfMroach  of  winter,  they  lay  up 
the  timber  are  analogous:  that  of  ths  Nor-  hu^  hoards  of  nuts  and  grain  fiir  future 
way  eptuce  {J.  commuRU)  is  called  vkUe  use.  When  in  c^rtivity,  tbCT  permit 
dtat  in  England.  tbemselves  to  be  handled,  without  ever 
Sponoi.  (See  i^pen^  on  page  SS7J\  qipearing  to  distinguieh  the  person  who 
Squiiii..  The  officmal  squill  («c>Im  takes  cats  of  them,  or  experiencing  any 
moriftnui  of  Linnsus)  is  now  referred  to  real  attBchment  for  him.  The  miecies 
the  Kenua  omUhcgalum.  This  ]dant  ia  are  numeroua  in  the  U.  States,  but  at 
allied  to  the  cmion,  which  it  aomewfaat  present  are  Jiot  very  well  undentiiad.  In 
resembles:  there  ere  six  stamens  and  a  some  districts,  they  multiply  so  exceedmg- 
aingle  atjrle ;  the  calyx  is  wanting,  and  the  Ijr  as  to  become  a  peat  to  the  &rmen, 
cordla  n  deeply  divided  into  six  seg-  literally  laving  waste  the  cornfields:  tfae 
ments:  the  root  is  a  bulb  almost  as  large  woods  and  fields  seem  thro  to  be  aCva 
as  a  man's  head,  and  rimilar  in  form  and  with  them,  and  sometiines  they  make 
structure  to  dtat  o(  the  onion ;  tbe  stem  partial  migrntiona,  during  which,  vast 
UfSigiit,  OThndrical,  terminated  by  a  long  numbers  are  drowned  in  croaring  riven. — 
raceme  of  white  floweis:  the  l^ves  sp-  The  fox  squirrel  {S.  eufpimitf  inhaUl^ 
pear  after  the  flowers,  and  are  aU  radical,  exclusively,  the  pine  forests  of  the  South- 
very  large,  oval-lanc«olate  and  fleehv.  It  em  States,  and  is  our  largest  spedes;  The 
grows  OD  the  aandy  coasts  of  the  Medi-  body  is  fourteen  inches  m  length,  and  the 
temnean.  The  bulb  has  a  nauseous,  bit-  tail  sixteen.  The  c(^r  is  gray  and  black, 
ter  and  acrid  tsete,  but  is  destitute  of  any  or  mettled,  && — S.  eapiifriitvt  a  a  vorie- 
perceptible  odor.  It  is  poisonous  to  sev  ty  haring  the  nose  whitc^The  cat  squh- 
end  animals,  end,  if  much  handled,  pro-  rel  {S.  cawreut]  is  fbund  in  tbe  Northeni 
duces  ulcers  on  the  skin.    In  largo  doses,  and  Middle  States  and  ia  distinguished 


tnatitm  of  the  sL , ,    „ _,  _ 

but  m  small  dosea,  acts  nmply  as  an  ex-  twelve  inche«^  and  of  the  tail  fourteen ; 

pect<»«nt  and  diuretic.   It  bss  been  much  the   color  cinereous    above,    and   iriiita 

esteemed  from  antiquity,  and  its  various  beneath ;  the  tail  is  less  diadcbotw  than  in 

preparatioDs  ate  much  used  m  medicine,  tbe  otlien,-and  striped  with  black.  Then 
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■n  four  mdm-  teeth  oniy  on  each  lide  •tructure,  the  flying  sqiurreb  are  enabled 

of  the  upper  utw^^The  gray  Bquiirel  (&  to  make  Burprbiw  I^m  :  takini;  advan- 

Ciwl*R«MM)ianillrei7  common  inmcM  cage  oftfae  wind,  thoy  launch  into  the  air, 

■MrtB  of  Ae  U.  StatOB,  e^edaUy  in  oak,  hu^red  up  as  by  a  panchute,  and  sail 

hickory  and  obaatout  foroaia.    Fmucriy,  swiftly  ana  obliquely  downwards.    It  is 

it  was  BO  abundast  in  many  diatrida  aa  to  an  exceedingly  beamiftd   anima),  very 

became  a  scou^e  to  the  mhabitsnta.    It  common  in  many  parts  of  the  U.  States. 

ia  remaikaUe  fw  ils  beau^  and  actiTity,  Another  and  larger  q>ecie8  ie  found  in 

and,  when  kept. in  confinement,  is  ex-  Canada  and  about  the  Rocky  mountains, 

oeedingly  daynil  sod  roiachievouB.    It  is  The  squimla  of  North  America  are  far 

much  nnaUer  than  the  two  preceding :  from  being  well  underatood,  and,  pn>l>a- 

thecokir  is  usually  fine  bluish^iMr,  mixed  Uy,more  will  be  diacovered,  eroecially 

with  a  dight  tinge  of  orange,  and  the  tail  alJcHit  the  Rocky  mountains  and  in  the 

is  edged  with  wute.    Tbwe  three  spei^  region  berond.    It  is  much  to  be  regret- 

-" T  entirely  Uack,  imd  in  tbii  te^  thst  the  (tuthor  of  the  Fauna  of  Brit- 


stale  bare  been  deacribed  as  a  distiDct  ish  North   America,   while  waiting   i 

BoecicB. — The     gntat-tailed    squirrel    (S.  New  York  for  a  paBsage  to  Englani^  di 

u«)isthemottcammonBpeaeaon  not  aTail  himself  of  tne  o[^rtua(ty  t 

the  Missouri.    It  is  alarge  npecies,  of  a  far-  vimt  the  Philadelphia  museum;  as  much 

niginous  color,  and  has  the  tail  larger  then  of  the  confusion  rr -^--  "' ' — '- 


the  othera. — llie  red  squirrel,  chiut-a-ree,  brought  l^  die  expedition  of  Lewis  and 

or  Iludson'a  bay  squiirel  [S.  Ihtdaonuu),  dorke  might  then  have  been  removed, 

is  a  beautiful  apeciea,  very  cammtm  in  the  Lewie's    squirrel     (jctunu    Letnitn   of 

NMtheni  States.    The  can  sre  distinctly  Hamilton  Smith)  (lee  Griffith's  TranOa- 

tufted ;  the  color  is  reddish-brown  above,  turn  i^  Comer]  is  a  marmot  ((pennopAiltM, 

SB  beneath,  with  a  pretty  distinct  black  proliably  the  &  JVonJUutn) ;  Clarke's 
3  on  each  dank.  It  is  amaller  than  the  squirrel  of  the  same  aulhw,  is  also  a  ^kt- 
gray  squineL — S.  juiMbwtMattw  is  a  very  siopiUIu* ,-  the  nails  of  these  auunale  are 
small  qiecies,  inhabiting  the  viunitv  of  too  stnigfat  to  permit  them  to  ascend 
the  Rocky  mountaina,  about  the  head  trees.  There  exists,  however,  in  the 
waters  t^Uie  Platte  and  Arkansas.  The  coUeciion  brought  by  thoee  enterprising 
seneral  color  is  i«ddiah  above,  mixed  with  travellers,  a  specimen,  qiparently  a  Irtie 
black,  and  whitish  benealb,  with  tbur  squurel,  whjco  seems  to  have  escaped 
broad  white  linee  on  the  back.  It  has  not  the  prying  eyes  of  uaturBlists :  it  is  about 
been  observed  to  asoend  trees,  but  nestles  as  laige  as  the  chick-a-ree,  and  has  [Metty 
in  holm,  or  on  Ibe  edges  ofro«iks;aDd  the  much  the  same  distribution  of  colors,  ex- 
nest  is  composed  of  a  most  axtnordinary  cept  that  there  is  leas  of  the  reddish  tint, 
quantity  of  difierent  vegetable  substances,  and  a  considerBfale  portion  of  die  toil  is 
sometimes  sufficient  to  fill  a  cart.    Its  entirely  black. 

jnndpal  fbod  seems  to  consist  of  the  STAi.ACTrTKs  are  formed  by  the  filtrB- 
seeds  of  the  j^tte. — The  ground  squirrel  tion  of  water,  containing  cateareous  par- 
(loinvM  lyaten)  has  been  aeperated  from  tides,  through  pores  or  fisnuee  in  the 
snunu,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  roo&  of  those  caverns  which  are  fi«quent 
cheek-pouf^bes ;  it  difibrs  also,  somewhat,  in  limestone.  The  wattr,  having  perco- 
in  its  habits,  as  it  makes  a  burrow,  gene-  laled  through  the  roo&,  remains  suspettd- 
lally,  ^Mut  the  roots  of  trees,  or  along  ed  in  drops.  Evaporatioo  commences  at 
fences  and  weUs,  often  of  conndei^ile  the  extenor  of  the  drop,  and  the  calcore- 
exlent,  and  having  severe!  tnanchea,  and  ous  particles  are  deposited  on  the  roof  of 
always  two  opemngs.  It  is  one  of  the  the  cavern  in  the  form  of  a  little  ring, 
most  familiar  ajumals  in  the  (J.  States,  which  extends  by  degrees  till  a  small 
and  is  usually  seen  ruoniiig  along  fences  tube  is  produced.  The  bore  of  this  tube 
and  walla ;  out  it  occasJonaJly  ascends  is,  in  most  cases,  diminished  by  success- 
trees.  On  the  back  are  five  longitudinal  ive  deposits,  till  it  becomes  entirely 
black  bauds,  separaied  on  each  side  by  closed ;  and  the  stalactite  then  increases 
two  wMte  ones.  It  is  a  very  pretty  and  by  concentric  layers  applied  to  the  exte- 
lively  aniraaL — The  common  flying  aquir-  rior.  Thus  cylindeis  or  cones  sre  pro- 
rel  [,yienrriat  voIuccUo)  diders  from  «cni-  duced,  and  sometimes  so  enlaived  that 
nu  m  having  the  akin  on  the  aides  vety  they  unite  with  eaich  othw.    While  the 
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ttalagmiU*.    Whm  large,  th«y  an  ailed  kept  in  cafee,  and  learn  to  irtiiatle  toam 

oliAaMtr.    On  the  floor,  tber  often  form  tnnea,  and  erea  la  pronounce  worda  and 

large  manea,  aometimee  rismg  till  tbey  aenlencea.    Hw  meadow-lark  of  ibe  U. 

meet  the  aialactitea   pendmt  tram  tbe  Staiea  is  a  fjieriei  of  atunou,  but  it  dtf- 

roo^  aad  estending  in  all  directiona.    A  fera  widely,  in  ita  balHtB  and  ajyearaDce, 

ncM  variety  of  imitatrre  fmma  are  pro-  fiwn  the  EurovMn   •tarling  i   die  bill, 

auc«d ;  hence  a  lively  imagitudoa  will  howerer,  ia  aimilar  in  fbnn. 

perceive,  in  iheee  cavema,  reprwentataMia  Spottkd  Fkvu.  An  epidetnie  iljamif. 

of  the  moat  diverse   objecbi,  ecpedallj  now  genwallj  leeegniaed  by  tbe  name 

by  the  light  of  a  candle.    "Die  color  of  i^  t^Utd  /«ve-,  piQvailed  exienrivdy  m 

stalactites  iaeeldMii  pure  white;  it  mMe  many  parte  of  New  En^aiid,BndinaaaM 

frequently  prawns   ahadee    t£  ydlow,  paita  of  several  rf  the  other  American 


red,orbn>wn.    Amofw  tbe  more  remaik*  atatei^    at   diffiraiH  timea  between  tbe 

-"-'-—'— 'caliiieaoraialactiteaaretbe  ~        """'      ■ ""'      -- 

- paroe,  in  the  ArehipelBgo ; , 

Baumann^c«Te,  in  tbe  Uartzj  Pool's  hole,  setta,  about  thiny  miles  somli-weat  of 


able  foreign  localiiieafS'aialactitea  are  tbe    yean  1806  and  1815.    ASnvo 

notto  of  Antiparae,  in  the  ArehipelBgo ;    diseaM  occurred  in  MedfleU,  Ma— ehtt- 


jouiuBuuB t;«vv,iu tii«  UMiui  r^nnviJuiD,  amiBf  aimui    uurn   nutOB   Buuin-n 

n  Deriiyahire ;  thecaveaof  La  BBlme,in  Boeton,  in  Mar^  1606.    Hw  r 

Savoyjandof  Auxelle^inFrancheComti.  waa  aniall,  howerer,  not  exceeding  lwcs»- 

Fine  specimena  of  alabaster  are  found  in  Xj,  and  the  diaoaae  did  not  extend  iBelf 

Spun,  near  Grenada,  &&,  in  Ital^,  Sicify  so  as  to  attract  gentnl  attention  umi)  tbe 

and  Sardinia.    The  moat  beautiful  ala-  following  year.     In  March  and  ApiS, 

faaater  employed  bytbe  aniuraiis,  ia  sup  1807,  it  appeared  in  Hartford,  Coonecticut, 

poaed  to  have  been  foDnd  in  Egypt,  m  and  in  aerenl  other  placea  on  tbe  Ceo- 

moimtains  west  of  the  Red  se«.    In  the  necticut  river ;  and  alao  in  WUSamatown, 

U.  States  are  many  cavema  containing  in  tbe  nortb-weatnn  part  of  Mimarlm- 

stalacdtee.  BenB,on  tbe  Oreen  moniir— '• 

Star   or   Bxtblbhui   jormttagvfaan  dinweared  durii^  the  si 

Mmtrifgftwt).     This  plant  ■   aomedmea  turned  the  foikiwing  vr~ 

called  dawn  o'dodc,  from  the  circum-  some  inataDcea,  the  a 

stance  of  the  flowers  opening  at  about  many  otbeiain  the  s .„.  ._ 

that  time  in  the  morning.  It  is  allied  to,  and  nmilar  sioiaiione,  and  aJsci  attacking 
andsomewhBtre8emble«,lhecni(M).  The  other  and  detaebed  parta  of  New  Eof- 
root  ia  a  bulb ;  the  leaves  are  linear,  and  land.  The  diseaM  fiillowed  a  aimilar 
all  radical ;  tbe  atem  aix  or  eight  inches  oourae  for  several  succeeding  yean.  It 
high,  and  terminated  by  a  corymb  of  six  dia^tpeated  dniii^  the  simKDer,  and  re- 
or  «riit  white  and  star-l^  flowers :  cuned  with  the  return  of  winter ;  and  fbr 
these  fast  are  very  etaneecent,  and  close  sev««l  yeaia,  until  1813,  it  becwne,  encb 
Ibur  or  five  hours  after  expansion,  "nie  year,  more  extensive  aad  more  deatroc- 
plant  grows  wild  in  Europe,  and  is  aome-  live.  In  some  of  these  yeen,  it  alao  pra- 
gmas cuhirated  in  our  gardens  for  oma-  vailed  extensively  in  tbs  interior  of  dw 
romt ;  it  ii^  beridee,  naturalized  in  some  Mates  of  New  Yoik  and  Pennsylvanta. 
tsoflheU.  Statea.  In  1813,  the  troops  of  die  U.  S 


STABi.ms  fftioiui*).  The  eomm<«  suffired  by  it  severely  at  vatkiusplacea  in 
European  staning,  in  size  and  in  ita  htb-  New  York  and  Vennont.  After  1813,  the 
its,  somewhat  resembles  the  red-winged  diaeaserB{iidlydiminiebed,altbou(^il«tiU 
blacAlMrd  of  the  0.  States.  The  color  is  remained  deetrucdv^  enteaaOy  m  some 
blackiBb,  with  blue,  ptirpUsh,  or  cupreoua  ports  of  Hune.  It  finally  ceased  in 
reflecdom^  and  each  fetdber  is  mariietl  at  the  qwiag  of  ISlSt  "Hie  last  place  visit- 
tbe  extremity  with  a  whidsh^teck.  Tie  edby^it,  so  &raa  our  information  ezmMta, 
beak  is  long,  atrai^t,  entire,  somewhat  was  Bennck,  in  Maine.  There  have,  in- 
flattened  and  obtuse  at  tbe  enremity  ;  deed,  been  occanona]  repwts  of  tbe  prev- 
tbe  tail  shorter  than  in  our  blackbirds,  alence  of  a  amilar  disease,  at  diaereat 
It  is  fbund  in  afanoet  all  parts  of  the  times  rince  that  period  ;  but  it  may  well 
eastern  ccmtinent,  and,  except  in  die  be  doubted  whether  any  of  them  adoal^ 
breeding  season,  lives  in  numeroufl  flocks,  refer  to  the  true  spotted  fever  as  it  pravaif- 
retiring  m  the  evening  to  maisbee,  to  pess  ed  from  1807  to  1615.  This  eoir~^~ 
tbe  ni^t  among  tbe  reeda.  The  flight  ricetcb  of  the  progress  of  the  epide 
of  these  Urds  is  peculiar:  they  form  a  riiowstbat  it  prevailed  muehlenm  « 
sort  of  voiiex  while  advancing.    During  mer  than  in  winter.    In  &ct,  it  w 

tbe  day  tuna,  they  disperse  thraugbout  during  a  part  of  the  colder  sr 

.u_^v,    .    .  ...     '    ■  —ondof  year  Aat  the  diseaae  ragsd 

e  often  verety.    Unlike  the  ordiiiaiy  typbua  few 
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of  our  clbnate,  it  was  much  lew  fVequent  ed  in  a  nnde  risitatioii  of  a  ftw  weeks 

through  the  aunimn  md  the  early  pwt  of  duiatioti.    Dr.  Gallup  reinaika  of  the  «pi' 

winter  than  during  the  later  montha  of  danic  in  Vsmiont,  tliat  "  There  are  but 
winter  and  the  first  months  of  apring.  few  towns  wfaoee  aurviviug  inbabitantB 
It  isworthfof  reineri[,tbBttbediBeaae,  will  not  lon^^  with  grief,  remember  the 
in  a  great  measiure,  avoided  the  large  winter  of  16C! — 13,  fiv  the  kisi  of  twenty, 
towns  on  the  sea-coant.  Althouvfa  it  per-  fbrty  m  eighty  of  their  most  valuable  cit- 
Taded,  at  diflerenttimea,  almost  Ue  whole  izene — most  valuable  to  sodety  on  ac- 
of  the  interiOT  of  New  England,  BobImi  count  of  their  being  adult  peratms,  and  at 
and  the  other  la^e  towns  were  only  the  acme  of  human  Ufe.*^ 
slightly  visited  by  it.  In  the  interim  aho^  Of  the  causes  of  spotted  ftver,  no  sat- 
the  epidemic  vraa  not  more  prevalent,  per>  is&etory  account  can  be  given.  Tber« 
baps  even  km  so,  in  the  lai^r  and  more  was  nothing  in  the  habits  of  the  disease, 
crowded  villages,  than  among  the  more  or  the  manner  in  which  it  proceeded 
scattered  pc^ndation.  This  is  the  more  from  place  to  place,  to  cotuitenance  the 
lemark^le  since  those  perscKis  irtiose  supfMsition  of  contagion ;  and  such  an 
■nodes  of  life  render  them  peculiarly  sua-  opmion,  we  believe,  nas  never  been  sug- 
ceptible  to  diaease  of  every  kind  aro  geeted.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
moEp  frequently  collected  in  the  larger  phenomena  of  this  disease  to  any  of  the 
towBS  and  villages.  But  this  epidemic  other  theoiies  by  which  tbe  progress  of 
seemed  scarcely  to  regard  pecufiar  sob-  epidemics  has  been  ezi^amed.  If 
oeptibilities  of  any  kino.  The  man  whose  we  attribute  it  to  some  secret  atmos- 
constitutirai  was  exhausted  by  excesses  phaic  inSuenco,  it  is  not  easy  to  account 
imdonbtedly  yielded  more  readily  if  at-  for  the  irrcKular  and  fitful  manner  in 
tacked,  and  fell  a  more  certain  victim,  which  it  lignted  upon  detached  and  dis- 
than  the  man  of  temperate  and  regular  tant  places  almost  at  the  same  moment, 
habits.  But  it  does  not  i4>pear  that  such  while  intermediate  places  were  passed  by 
were  more  frequently  attacked  than  oth-  for  the  time,  only  to  be  the  wbjects  of  a 
ere.  On  the  contrary,  the  disease  seemed  iiiture  vimtation.  It  is  still  more  improb- 
rather  to  select  the  beahby  and  vigorous,  able  that  ezhalatioiui  from  the  suriace  of 
Although  its  range  embraced  persons  in  the  earth  could  have  been  the  cause,  for 
every  period  of  life,  from  childhood  to  old  the  &vorile  season  of  the  disease  was 
age,  yet  the  proportion  of  cases  and  of  when  the  whole  suiiace  of  the  earth  was 
deaths  was  much  greater  among  adults  6f  fust  locked  up  by  tbe  frost  For  a  time, 
mature  age,  of  firm  health,  Hnd  <^  habits  many  physciana  were  inclined  to  sup- 
eveiy  war  calculated  to  resist  ordinaiy  poae  that  ergot  in  the  lye,  which  is  much 
disease.  In  many  sn  agricultural  town  used  in  New  Engbni^  might  have  con- 
in  New  Enriand,  die  correct,  virtuous,  tributed  to  produce  the  disease.  But  it 
middle-aged  beads  of  familiee  were  swept  has  never  been  shown   tliat  ergot  vras 

"^  '  1  such  numbers  as  to  leave  an  Im-  more  abundant  in  those  years  in  which 

■'               '          ■    ■'-'  ■■--  --''-                 'led,  than  in  others; 
e  concluaive,  the  die-  ' 

ter  the  roace  of  twenty  years,  in  the  ab-  esse  was  not  confined  to  those  districts  in 

sence  of  oM  men  from  their  congrega-  which  rye  was  used  for  bread.    We  must, 

lions  when  anemblsd  for  Uieir  weekly  therefore,  regard  the  peculiar  causes  of 

public  vriH^ip.  qiolted  fever  as  altogether  unknown. 

Of  the  extent  of  the  mortality  pro-  In  tbe  descHption  of  the  disease,  we 

duced  by  the  spotted  fever,  there  are  no  must  necessarily  be   very   brief!    lltere 

means  af  obtaining  acciuMe  knowledge,  were  two  leading  forms  of  iL     One  was 

E!xcept  in  the  latter  towns,  no  returns  a  umple  fever  of  a  peculiar  character, 

tire  preserved  of  the  number  of  deaths,  or  The  other  was  complicated  by  local  in- 

tfaeir  causes.      There  are,  therefore,  no  flanmiation,  but  still  retaining  the  same 

data  upon  which  to  found  an  estimate  of  general  character  as  tbe  other.  The  more 

the  destruction  of  life  caused  by  this  epi-  simple  form  began,  like  most  other  fevers^ 

demic.     It  was,  however,  very  gTeal,.and,  with  coldnen,  not  eenerallv  with  distinct 

from  the  character  and  relative  station  of  shivering;  pain  in  the  head  and  bock,  aikd 

many  of  its  victims,  peculiarly  afflicdog.  especially  in  the   limbs;   proetTBtion  of 

Tbe  visitaiion,  too,  was  sudden,  and,  there-  strength,  &c.    In  the  milder  cases,  this 

fore,  produced  the  greater  alarm  and  di»-  was  followed,  as  in  other   fevers,   wkh 

Iren.     In  some  instances,  the  disease  vis-  some  degree  of   reaction,  manilested  by 

ited  a  place  twice,  or  even  three  times,  heat,  and  afterwards  by  sweating ;  but. 

But,  in  general,  its  work  wa«  acoompliah-  •  Epidemict  oT  Vonnooi. 
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unkH  aided  by  jnoper  remediMt  ths  re-  distinct  reaeticni ;  but  the  general  diaeaM 
action  noa  very  imperfect ;  the  coldnes  did  not  in  theae,  any  mem  than  in  ths 
■oon  returned,  with  a  peculiar  want  of  ciiber^  retain  an  inflammaioiy  cliai*cMr. 
action  over  the  whole  system.  The  aur-  On  the  contrwy,  it  ran  Bpeedily  bta  a 
&ce  of  the  body  lost  its  peculiar  elastici-  aiate  of  great  dEpreasion  ;  and  vital 
ty,  and  bad,  in  ite  stead,  a  torpid,  luJf'  death  ensued,  it  seemed  to  be  leas  ftrai 
eedematouEL  doughy  feeling.  Near  the  the  iuflucDce  of  the  pultnonic  synqitoml^ 
elcee  of  Ufe,  it  waa  covered  with  a  pro-  than  &om  the  violMice  of  the  general  dis- 
fuae  penpiration.  Tlte  stomach  early  ease.  There  was  pain  in  the  ;be% 
became  irritable,  and  rejected  whatever  cough,  and  bloody  eipecttKmtiiHi ;  but 
was  put  into  it,  though  vrithout  much  these  Bymptotns,  although  someDiDes  ae- 
vomiting  of  aoy  thing  else.  The  proe--  vers  in  the  commencement  of  the  diaease, 
tiBtion  increase*^  and  was  accompanied  bv  lareiy  retained  their  {vominuiee  so  laag 
violent  pains  in  the  bacli  or  limbs,  t^lch  aa  to  appear  to  exert  a  very  important  iit- 
frequently  changed  from  place  to  place,  fluence  upon  the  course  cuTtbe  djaeaee^or 
buEwitboutspeame  of  any  Kind.  In  many  to  demand  much  cooaderation  in  the 
caaea  delirium  came  od  very  early.  In  most,  treatroenl,  beyond  what  was  aeeeman  la 
as  the  strength  of  the  patient  &iled,  the  mve  relief  to  the  aymptoina  themBeneB. 
mind  became  obacured,  and  he  died  c«m-  Then  vrere  many  gtlm'  vaiietiea  in  the 
atoee.  In  the  more  severe  fbnn  of  the  modificatjoBS  of  the  spooed  fev^  which 
disease,  this  comatose  state  fbllowed  the  the  UmitB  of  this  ^^ch  will  not  peimit 
Giat  Bttsck,  without  any  intervention  of  a  us  to  no^e  ;  for  it  asumed  a  greater  di- 
Stage  of  reaction :  the  patient  became  in-  veraty  of  forms  and  appearaocea  than 
aenslble,  and  died  in  a  fow  hours.  It  was  most  diseases.  It  waa  not  always  sudden 
generally inthiasevere  form  ihatthe  spota,  and  abrupt  in  its  attack,  as  we  have  hem 
or  ptieaua,  appeared,  which  gave  the  described  it,  but  someliinea  crent  <»  si- 
name  of  ipotUd  fever  to  the  epidemic.  leotl^jSlowlyconvertingaBlu 
They  were  not,  however,  confined  to  the  tion  mto  a  severe  and  often  K 
more  violent,  ortothe&tu  cases,  but  were  In  whatever  fonu  it  ^ipeared,  however, 
occasionally  found  in  those  which  wete  it  preserved  the  same  general  character 
comparatively  mild.  Neither,  on  the  otb-  of  area  proettUion  and  debility. 
tr  band,  were  they,  by  any  means,  geti-  Little  is  known  of  ita  [ijuhologica] 
era!  in  the  severer  cases.  In  tlie  earlier  character,  except  wluU  »  lewiied  by  in- 
periods  of  the  epidemic,  they  were  much  ferences  from  its  description  and  history, 
more  common  than  towards  the  close  of  OnW  a  few  examinations  after  death  were 
ita  progress.  When  they  did  appear,  the  made.  The  state  of  the  public  fe^uc 
spots  were  generally  small  blotcnes,  caus-  tlirougbout  the  interior  of  New  Englaoa 
M  by  blood  extravasated  into  the  cellular  was  much  leaa  fevorahle  to  such  exami- 
membrane  under  the  skin,  of  a  dark  pur-  nations,  tvrentf  years  afo,  than  it  is  now; 
pie  color.  In  many  other  cases  tnere  and  the  medical  proKnion  were  then 
was  a  slight  eruption  of  a  very  difTerent  much  less  accustomed  to  press  the  impor- 
cbaracter,  which  seemed  to  be  caused  by  tance  of  this  mode  of  investigation  uian 
the  excited  state  of  the  skin,  where  the  Bl  presenL  Such  exanunationa  aa  were 
diaphoretic  andstimulatingmodeof  treat-  made,  have  done  little  to  enlighten  ua  in 
ment  was  carried  to  a  great  extent.  regard  to  the  essential  character  of  the 
About  the  begimiing  of  the  year  1SI2,  disease.  And  had  they  been  much  more 
the  spotted  fever  ftrst  began  to  asnune  a  numerous,  the  retnilt  would  probably 
new  form,  in  many  cases,  bv  becoming  have  been  no  more  conclunve,  man  th^ 
eoinplicaled  with  some  local  inflamma.-  of  simitar  observations,  in  reject  to  the 
tion.  This  inflammatioD  was  sometJines  nature  of  fever  in  generoL  The  blood 
in  the  throat,  producing  a  species  of  cy-  was  found  to  remain  fluid  tor  some  hours 
nanche;  but  its  more  common  seat  was  afler  death.  It  consequently  flowed  to 
some  one  or  more  of  the  textures  of  the  the  depending  pens,  giiing  a  dark  color 
tuDgK  The  fever,  however,  still  retained  to  the  skin  in  those  parts,  which  was  often 
the  same  general  character  as  before;  and  mistaken  by  cereleee  obeervera  (brputre- 
in  most  of  the  places  where  this  form  of  faction.  But  putre&ctioD  did  not  begin 
the  disease  prevailed,  frequent  cases  of  eoriy  after  death.  The  vessels  of  ibe 
the  more  simple  form  were  intermingled  brain,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
^tb  it  The  cases  with  inflammation  comatose  state  which  preceded  moat  of 
were  ushered  in,  rather  more  frequently  the  deaths,  were  found  to  be  turgid  with 
than  the  others,  with  a  (tisilnct  chill ;  and  blood,  and  there  was  more  or  Imb  efiii- 
tbis  vras  oftenei:,  perhaps,  followed  by  a  son   of  serum   into  the   ventriclea,  and 
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■ODWtimQa  of  lymph  under  the  orach-  puratie'  a   coune    of  diaphoretics   and 

noid.    In  the  chest,  the  heart  sometimea  sthnulanta,  which,  ivhile  it  sToided  the 

oxhiluted  marks  of  disMM;    its  vessels  daneei*  of  empirical   excess,  wss  emi- 

being  peculiarly  injected  with  blood.  The  oenuy  micceinflil    in  arreating  the  filial 

lungs,  in  the  cases  of  mmple  spotted  fever,  tendency  of  the  disease.    Such  di^iho- 

weie   heahhy.     We  have  seen  few  bc-  retics  were  selected,  as,  while  they  act 

counts  of  diwocMww  in  the  pneumonic  promptly  and  eurelv,  have  the  least  ten- 

fomi  of  the  disease.    In  some  cases,  ul-  dency  to  induce  debility.    A  moist  heat, 

ceratHXts,  of  a  peculiar  character,  with  applied  externally,  added   much  to   the 

black,  gangrenous  edges,  were  found  in  wicacy  of  internal  diaphoretics.  Acorn-' 

the  pleura  of  the  lungs,  extending  deep  bination  of  ipecBcuanha,optu[n,andcam- 

into  the  iubstanee  of  the  oi^an.    This  phor,  sometimes  with    the   addition  of 

appearance  can  hardly  have  exiRed  ex-  calomel,  was  much  used,  and  with  the 

Xin  the  serereal  form  of  pneumonic  beat  eS^cts.  It  whs  necesrary  that  a  gen- 
tion.  But  we  do  not  remember  any  tie  dlaph(H«sis  should  be  constantly  pre- 
dwcription  of  marks  of  inflammation  in  served,  alwaye  with  great  care  avoiding 
■  the  lungs,  which  did  not  involve  the  se-  profiise  BWeating.  Toe  Irue  measure  of 
reus  membrane,  ahhourh,  from  the  symp-  the  use  of  stimulants,  was  the  preserva- 
loins,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  many  tioo  of  a  healthflil  temperature  and  an 
such  cases  existed.  The  abdominal  vis-  equable  pulse.  In  some  cases,  the  ten- 
cera  weie  generally  healthy.  The  gall  dency  to  coldness  and  prostration  was  so 
bladder  and  tiie  urinary  bladder  were  great,  that  large  quantities  of  the  most 
filled  with  theur  ap]n<ofaiate  fluid%  show-  powerful  kind  were  neceesaiy — brandy, 
ing  that  the  secretions  had  been  carried  m  hot  water,  tincture  of  cinnamon,  tinc- 
on  until  death.  The  result  of  our  palho-  ture  of  opdura,  with  tinctures  of  pepper- 
logical  observations  is,  that  this  disesae.  mint  and  lavender,  were  among  tiie 
was  a  feyer,  having  a  peculiar  tendency  beet ;  and  these  must  be  used,  not  so  much 
to  run  rapidly  into  a  state  of  great  proe-  in  reference  to  the  quantities  given,  as  to 
tration  utd  debili^,  and  oft^  mm«  or  the  efiecis  produced.  Very  early  in  the 
Ie«  ctnupUcated  with  locsl  inflsmmaticsi  disease,  almost  as  soon  as  a  diaphoresis 
of  an  erynpelalotB  character.  was  established,  tonics  of  a  more  perma- 
Tln  practice  iriiich  had  previously  nent  character  were  employed.  The 
been  applied  to  ordinary  fevers,  was  so  cinchona,  in  its  diflerent  modes  of  admin- 
eotirely  unsucceesful  in  ue  treatment  of  istretion,  was  chiefly  relied  upon.  A  fe- 
■potted  fever,  that  many  of  the  piac-  vorite  mode  of  using  it,  by  many  phy- 
titioDets  on  whom  the  management  of  the  sicians,  was  in  a  fermented  decoction, 
disease  at  first  devolved,  seem  eariy  to  with  orange  peel  and  serpeDtaria.  A  nu- 
have  ket  all  confidence,  not  only  in  such  tritious  and  rather  stimulating  liquid  diet 
a  coune  of  practice,  but  aiao  in  the  re-  was  directed  also  quite  early  in  the  dis- 
Bources  of  profeeeiofial  MU  and  sdmce,  ease.  Emetics  were  avoided,  or  used 
and  Ibr  a  time  to  have  abandoned  them-  only  when  there  were  manifest  symptomB 
•elves  and  their  patients  to  emphical  ex-  of  decided  derangement  of  the  stomach ; 
periments.  A  respectable  writer  gives  and  cathartics  were  only  used  to  removo 
the  credit  to  a  worthy  matron,  of  the  first  costivenen,  and  then  none  but  the  mild- 
discovery  of  a  successful  treauneoL  est  laxatives  were  admiaeible.  In  the 
This  counsted  in  exciting  a  profiise  per-  pulmonic  fetm  of  the  disease,  blistersand 
spitation,  by  drinking  targe  quantities  of  expectorants  were  added  to  the  other 
a  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  means.  It  was  sometimes  necessary,  on 
ground  hemlock,  or  dwsrf  yew,  aided  by  account  of  tiie  cough,  &C.,  to  defer  a  lit- 
a  rude  sort  of  vapor  bath,  made  by  boil-  tie  the  use  of  the  cinchona  and  other  ton- 
ing biUets  of  wood  (of  the  hemlock,  if  ics ;  but  this  did  not  often  happen,  and 
to  M  obtained),  and  layinr  them,  wrapped  it  never  appeared  safe  to  wait  fnrade- 
in  clotha,  into  bed  wdi  Uie  patient,  who  cided  convalescence  before  reaotting  to 
tnB,  at  the  same  tim^  to  be  kept  hi^ly  them. 

stimulated  with  brandy,  and  other  difiii-  This  is  a  mere  outiine  of  the  treatment 
sible  stimulants.  But  the  more  judicious  adopted  by  a  lar^  proportion  of  the  most 
and  scientific  part  of  the  profession  were  successful  practitioners  in  this  singular 
not  long  in  adapting  their  treatment  to  the  end  formidable  disease.  It  of  course  ad- 
true  state  of  the  disease.  Adopting  a  mitted  and  required  great  diveinty  in  its 
bint,  perfa^s,  fi^m  the  efibcts  of  the  em-  application  to  the  many  varieties  of  ferm 
pirical  sweating  and  stimulating,  which  andcnrmptome  which  the  disease  assumed 
mtoa  became  common,  they  were  able  to  indifierenlplaceBandintheseverBlcaseb 
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"nme  were  a  tew  phynciuie,  htnrever,  diaeaM  itseIC  Id  other  places,  the  ^Man 

^o  objected  to  hucB  «  stimuluiiig  prac-  wna  apeedilj  btol  to  a  targe  proportioii 

lice,  and  itaitwd  upoo  tbe  neceni^  of  of  tiioee  attacked.     In  stMne  maU  dis- 

blood-latting   sjid  other  evacuaots,    and  tricts,  twenty  or  thirty  died  io  rapid  ■uc' 

who  etill  contend,  that  an  anti'pUogisttff  ccseioti,  befm^  any  recovered.     Much  of 

cmuBe  of  tieaiment  was  the  most  auc-  this  inequality  ia  doublleaa  to  be  attributed 

ccHrfuL     It  may  be  Hsid,  indeed,  that  tbe  to  di&erencea  in  tlie  virulence  of  the  ^m- 

proEtradoD  and  debiJii^  mual  have  been  demic  itself.     But   there  are  many  ikcia 
produced  by  aome  active  diBeaae,  and  if  which  ^  to  show,  that  aomething  muH 

that  disease  could  be  arrested  by  early  be  ascnbed  to   diversitiee  of  treotnMDL 

bleeding,   and    other    meant,  much    of  The  coniparieoa  here  intended,  is  not  be. 

the    prostration    would     be    prevented,  tween    the  diaphoretic   and    atimulatinif 

But,  however  true  this  may  be  in  gene-  .  jiractice  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  enti- 

nl,   in    tbe  present  instance,  the   j;ood  phlogistic  on  the  other,  so  much  as  be. 

eSects  which  generally  IbUowed  a  judi-  tween  either  of  these   and  an  aivkward 

cious  course  of  stimuUnts,  sufficiently  attempt  to  engraft  either  upon  a  routine 

showed  thnt  no  such  disorganization  was  of  earlier  daye^  which  many  men  found 

produced  by  the  disease,  vmch  was  sup-  it  difficult  to  abandon.   To  our  minds,  tbe 

poaed  to  cause  the  delHlity,  as  to  render  it  stimulating  treatment,  properiy  regulated, 

unsafe  to  trust  to  them  to  remove  it.     If  was  incomparsbiy  prereiable  m  its  effects 

the  bleeding  recommended  had  fiiiled  to  tothebieediDgibut  eitherwaHimmeasura- 

prevent  the  sinking  by  anesting  the  die-  hly  better  tliui  the  heeitatiDC,  inefficient 

ease,  it  must  have  increased  the  eihaiw-  practice  to  which  we  have  alluded.    If  it 

tion,  and  consequently  added  to  the  diffi-  were  proper  to  go  into  detula,  roai^  ex- 

cuin  of  the  cure ;  and  to  perceive  accu-  amples  muht  be  adduced,  in  which  a 

ralelv  when  it  would  be  liable  to  do  this,  change    of    practice    was  followed    hj 

would  have  required  a  nicety  of  discrimi-  a  change  of  reeulta,  u  tbe  same  oei^- 

DBlion  greater  than  belonss  to  most  prac-  borhood,  and  oflea  in  the  same  famihes, 

titioners  of  medicine,   i^  indeed,  it  can  so  immediate  and  so  striking,  as  to  rNider 

ever  bo  attiuned.  it  difficult  to  attribute  the  diderence  to 

The  results  of  the  treatment  were  very  any  thing  but  the  change  of  tnsimeut. — 

Tarious  in   difierent   places.      In   many  The  principal  treatises  on  spotted  fever, 

I^aeea,  the  disease,  though  violent  and  se-  besides  various   paper*    in  the   several 

vere,  yielded  to  remediea  with  a  docilitf  medical  journals  of*  the  time,  are  North 

truly  remaibhle.    At  the  same  time,  it  on  Spotted  Fever ;  Strong  on  do. ;  a  lU- 

required  uneearing  vigilance  and  care  to  port  of  a  Comminee  of  the  MasBachuseUs 

prevent  fiual  relapeee.     In  such  places^  Medical  Society,  published  in  the  second 

moat  of  the  deaths  Moned  to  result  more  volume  of  that  socie^'s  cooHnunicadona; 

from  accidental  imprudences  or  n^lect,  GallupiHitheEpideroicsofVermont;aDd 

than  from  the  incurable  nature'  of  the  Haleon  the  Spotted  Fever  in  Gardinor. 
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